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Possibilities  for  Reducing  the  Risks  of  War  Through 
Accident,  Miscalculation,  or  Failure  of  Communication 


by  William  G.  Foster 

Director,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 1 


Ours  is  a  world  divided  seriously  by  ideology 
and  aspirations.  It  reposes  uneasily  in  fragile 
peace.  To  lament  the  past  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose, for  we  are,  of  course,  destined  to  live  in 
the  future.  I  believe,  however,  that  we  are  all 
convinced  that  the  hands  on  the  clock  of  time 
have  not  run  so  fast  and  so  far  that  a  world  of 
free  and  independent  peoples,  living  peacefully 
under  institutions  of  their  own  choosing,  is  be- 
yond our  grasp.  The  world  has  not  yet  become 
such  a  cauldron  of  conflicting  systems,  each  pos- 
sessing the  military  power  to  destroy  the  other, 
that  man's  only  recourse  is  to  await  his 
executioner. 

Rather,  we  are  living  with  a  curious  paradox 
in  that  the  horror  of  modern  weapons  helps  to 
serve  as  a  barrier  against  their  use.  In  fact  the 
so-called  "balance  of  terror"  has  in  a  very  real 
sense  given  mankind  a  reprieve  in  which  new 
and  intensified  efforts  can  be  made  to  outlaw 
mass  extermination  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy. 

We  stand,  therefore,  at  another  of  the  cross- 
roads of  human  destiny.  It  is  for  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  have  the  resolve  and  the 
wisdom  to  assert  our  wills  to  survive  in  a  stable 
and  peacefully  progressing  world  or,  failing 
this,  possibly  to  participate  in  its  demise. 

We  have  the  ingenuity  to  fashion  a  world  free 
from  the  scourge  of  war;  of  this  we  have  no 
doubt.  Our  confidence  in  this  cause  is  certainly 
reflected  in  the  basic  position  we  have  adopted 

1  Address  made  before  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
of  Pittsburgh  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  Dec.  20. 


at  the  18-nation  disarmament  conference  in 
Geneva.  There  we  introduced  a  disarmament 
program2  which  is  at  once  far-reaching  and 
detailed.  It  calls  upon  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  stop  the  arms  race  at  an  agreed  time,  to  freeze 
the  military  situation  as  it  then  appears,  and 
then  ultimately  to  shrink  military  establish- 
ments to  zero. 

The  eventual  goal  is  a  free,  secure,  and  peace- 
ful world  of  independent  states  adhering  to 
common  standards  of  justice  and  international 
conduct  and  subjecting  the  use  of  force  to  the 
rule  of  law.  But  we  are  under  no  delusions. 
We  recognize  fully  the  magnitude  of  this  task. 
And  we  expect  no  quick  or  simple  solutions. 
Most  important,  we  know  that  if  this  effort  is  to 
be  brought  to  fruition  there  must  be  a  common 
desire  within  the  community  of  nations  to  effect 
such  a  world — a  desire  that  is  not  yet  apparent 
on  all  sides. 

Danger  of  Unpremeditated  War 

Yet  even  as  we  undertake  this  wide-ranging 
offensive,  there  is  an  immediate  danger  which 
confronts  us.  Ironically,  the  nature  of  this 
threat  is  such  that  while  we  seek  to  move  toward 
a  disarmed  world  we  could  find  ourselves  un- 
wittingly engulfed  by  just  the  type  of  holo- 
caust we  are  striving  to  avoid. 

1  refer,  of  course,  to  the  very  real  threat  of 
war  by  accident,  miscalculation,  or  failure  of 

2  For  text  of  an  outline  of  a  U.S.  draft  treaty  on  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament,  see  Bulletin  of  May 
7,  1962,  p.  747. 
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communication.  We  need  look  only  at  the  So- 
viet Union's  recent  adventurism  in  Cuba  to 
conclude  that  this  is  a  danger  which  is  not  only 
real  and  ever  present  but  a  danger  which  war- 
rants our  immediate  attention. 

The  danger  itself,  of  course,  is  not  new.  The 
factors  which  make  unpremeditated  war  pos- 
sible^— false  alarm,  misunderstanding,  panic,  or 
loss  of  control— have  plagued  mankind  for  cen- 
turies. But  with  the  advent  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons the  consequences  of  such  a  war  have  assumed 
a  new  and  terrifying  dimension. 

The  technology  and  techniques  of  modern 
warfare  are  such  that  much  reliance  is  inevita- 
bly placed  on  the  ability  to  respond  rapidly 
and  effectively  to  hostile  military  action. 
Events  which  may  occur  in  connection  with  the 
efforts  of  one  state  to  maintain  its  readiness  to 
respond  to  such  action  may,  in  varying  degrees 
and  with  varying  consequences,  be  misconstrued 
by  another.  The  initiating  state  may  have 
underestimated  the  ambiguity  of  such  events 
and  may  have  miscalculated  the  response  they 
would  call  forth.  The  observing  state  may  mis- 
interpret them  and  feel  compelled  to  act. 

Nonbelligerent  steps  of  a  precautionary 
character  taken  by  one  state  may  be  viewed  by 
another  as  being  provocative  at  best  and,  at 
worst,  as  presaging  or  constituting  the  initia- 
tion of  hostilities.  Accidents  can  occur  and  may 
be  considered  deliberate  acts.  Unauthorized 
acts  may  appear  to  reveal  hostile  purpose,  and 
fault  may  be  incorrectly  assigned. 

Particularly  where  such  actions  and  events 
may  occur  against  the  background  of  an  already 
existing  crisis  in  the  relations  of  the  states  con- 
cerned, erroneous  assessments  may  dictate  a 
rapid  and  disproportionate  response.  As  a  con- 
sequence, sudden  and  unexplained  changes  in 
the  military  situation  may  increase  the  risk  of 
the  outbreak  of  war. 

Administrative  and  Physical  Safeguards 

Such  efforts  as  have  been  taken  thus  far  to 
avoid  unintentional  war  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  taken  independently  by  states.  For  some 
years  now  the  United  States  has  progressively 
instituted  numerous  unilateral  steps  to  insure 
that  control  over  our  Military  Establishment 


would  preclude  the  possibility  of  war  by  acci- 
dent. These  safeguards  could  be  described  as  of 
two  types :  "administrative"  safeguards,  which 
say  "you  may  not" ;  and  "physical"  safeguards, 
which  create  a  situation  so  that  "you  cannot." 
Taken  together  they  are  such  that  it  would  re- 
quire more  than  a  Houdini  to  circumvent  them. 
On  the  administrative  side,  only  the  President 
may  authorize  the  use  of  atomic  or  hydrogen 
weapons,  and  the  transference  of  this  authority 
is  carefully  controlled.  There  is  also  the  so- 
called  two-man  rule,  which  requires  at  least  two 
responsible  individuals  to  be  present  at  every 
level  of  operation  for  handling  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. No  one  man  is  authorized  to  depart  from 
this  rule.  There  is  also  the  so-called  fail-safe 
procedure,  which,  in  essence,  precludes  aircraft 
from  proceeding  beyond  a  predetermined  point 
without  an  explicit  "go"  order.    , 

On  the  physical  side  there  are  various  devices 
built  into  the  weapons  themselves  which  prevent 
improper  use.  For  example,  there  may  be  an 
aiming  switch  which  can  be  tampered  with  only 
by  disassembling  the  weapon  and  which  can  be 
activated  only  by  remote  control  or  by  the  inser- 
tion of  a  "key"  held  in  careful  custody. 

There  is  also  the  device  of  making  the  re- 
quired aiming  actions  too  much  for  one  man  to 
handle.  Barricades  provide  additional  safe- 
guards against  unauthorized  use.  Other  devices 
prevent  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  nuclear 
weapon.  There  are  other  devices  of  both  admin- 
istrative and  physical  nature  which  place 
restraints  on  a  nuclear  firing  by  accident  or 
violation  of  authority. 

On  the  political  side  similar  unilateral  actions 
have  been  instituted.  Again,  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion provides  a  recent  and  vivid  demonstration 
of  this.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  President's 
advance  notification  of  his  decision  to  quaran- 
tine Cuba3 — an  announcement  designed  to  in- 
sure that  the  intentions  of  the  United  States  in 
that  operation  would  not  be  misunderstood. 
Had  advance  notification  of  this  action  not  been 
given,  the  events  that  followed  might  well  have 
been  different  and,  perhaps,  even  tragic.  But 
so  crucial  is  our  concern  that  we  have  sought  to 
pass  beyond  these  unilateral  efforts. 

8  Ibid.,  Nov.  12,  1962,  p.  715. 
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Negotiations  at  Geneva 

At  the  Geneva  disarmament  conference  we 
have  expressed  our  desire  to  take  joint  steps  to 
promote  reassurance  against  the  danger  of  in- 
advertent war.  We  recognize  that  steps  in  this 
direction  are  no  substitute  for  disarmament. 
But  we  do  believe  that  international  agreements 
on  specific  worldwide  measures  in  this  area  can 
and  should  be  undertaken  now.  Reducing  the 
likelihood  of  war  and  increasing  confidence  can 
make  an  important  difference  until  such  time 
as  a  general  disarmament  treaty  becomes  a 
reality.  However,  to  date,  our  endeavors  in  this 
direction  have  been  something  less  than 
successful.  Unfortunately  the  Soviet  Union  has 
displayed  a  notable  lack  of  enthusiasm  toward 
developing  such  measures. 

Early  in  the  negotiations  at  Geneva  there  was 
a  unanimous  belief  among  those  represented  at 
the  conference  table  that  certain  collateral 
measures  should  be  agreed  and  executed  in  ad- 
vance of  a  general  disarmament  treaty.  Yet  the 
Soviet  Union  in  its  initial  listing  of  such  meas- 
ures did  not  include  among  these  immediate 
measures  directed  toward  the  problem  of  inad- 
vertent war.  Its  other  four  partners  in  the 
negotiations — Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Po- 
land, and  Rumania — to  the  surprise  of  no  one 
adopted  a  similar  position.  Last  summer  the 
Soviets  did  respond  to  certain  of  our  proposals 
in  this  area.  But  this  was  a  halfhearted  re- 
sponse at  best.  To  date,  they  still  have  given 
no  real  indication  of  their  willingness  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  problem.  This  stands  as  one 
of  the  most  regrettable  episodes  of  the  negotia- 
tions thus  far,  for  it  is  but  a  simple  fact  of 
international  life  that  the  task  of  abolishing  all 
weapons  will  take  time.  In  the  interim  the 
danger  of  accidental  war  will  persist. 

Our  Western  colleagues — Canada,  Italy,  and 
the  United  Kingdom — have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  risks  of  war  being  un- 
leashed by  mistake.  They  too  have  urged  that 
early  action  be  taken  on  measures  which  could 
substantially  reduce  these  risks. 

Many  of  the  eight  nations  new  to  the  dis- 
armament negotiations — Brazil,  Burma,  Ethio- 
pia, India,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Sweden,  and  the 


United  Arab  Republic — seem  also  to  share  this 
concern.  They  know  that  creation  of  a  dis- 
armed world  will  take  time.  In  the  meantime 
they  recognize  that  the  risk  of  accidental  war  is 
a  hovering  specter.  Should  it  occur,  they  are 
fully  aware  that  in  today's  compressed  world 
a  war  touched  off  by  accident  could  well  engulf 
them — indeed,  could  engulf  a  multitude  of 
nations. 

At  Geneva  the  Soviet  Union  has  gone  to  some 
lengths  to  support  its  contention  that  steps  di- 
rected toward  minimizing  the  risks  of  war  by 
accident  can  await  agreement  on  a  total  pro- 
gram for  disarmament.  It  takes  the  position 
that  general  measures  which  might  be  instituted 
to  relieve  the  risk  of  war  by  accident  would  not 
provide  any  degree  of  insurance  against  such  a 
possibility.  It  sees  the  execution  of  any  early 
anti-accidental-war  measures  as  ones  that  would 
serve  only  to  increase  such  dangers  as  might 
now  exist.  At  the  same  time  it  alleges  that  we 
seek  such  measures  as  a  means  by  which  the 
gathering  of  intelligence  information  could  be 
legalized. 

Yet  as  early  as  1958  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
hibited considerable  anxiety  over  accidental 
war.  At  that  time  it  publicly  expressed  concern 
over  aircraft  equipped  with  atomic  and  hydro- 
gen weapons  conducting  flights  over  the  terri- 
tories of  foreign  states  or  the  open  seas.  This, 
it  said,  was  "a  serious  threat  to  world  peace," 
and  could  "become  the  cause  of  a  military  con- 
flict as  a  result  of  miscalculation." 

More  recently — actually  6  months  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  current  Geneva  disarmament 
negotiations — the  Soviet  Government,  in  a 
memorandum  submitted  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  stated  that  "steps  can  and 
must  be  taken  towards  the  adoption  of  a  num- 
ber of  simple  decisions  .  .  .  which  would  lessen 
the  danger  of  the  outbreak  of  war  and  on  which 
States  might  reach  agreement  in  the  immediate 
future." 

The  Soviet  attitude  in  the  current  negotia- 
tions seems  strange  indeed  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  these  past  pronouncements.  However, 
there  have  been  instances  in  which  the  Soviets 
have  faced  about  abruptly.  With  this  and  the 
lesson  of  Cuba  in  mind,  last  week  in  Geneva  we 
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again  pressed  for  early  action  in  this  area.4 
Although  newspaper  headlines  may  not  so 
indicate,  we  intend  to  pursue  the  matter. 

One  may  ask  where  joint  steps  can  be  taken, 
above  and  beyond  the  individual  measures  a 
nation  may  itself  prescribe,  to  reduce  the  risks 
of  war  by  accident,  miscalculation,  or  failure 
of  communications.  What  are  the  principal 
areas  of  concern  and  what  can  be  done  about 
them? 

As  I  proceed  to  deal  with  these  questions  I 
ask  that  one  point  be  kept  in  mind.  The  steps 
I  shall  outline  are  not  inspection  measures. 
They  are  steps  designed  to  provide  positive  as- 
surance that  some  of  the  uncertainties  that  con- 
front military  powers  today  can  be  dispelled. 
This  assurance  would  stem  from  two  sources: 
the  fact  that  there  would  be  greater  knowledge 
about  what  nations  are  doing  and  the  fact  that 
nations  were  willing  to  undertake  these 
obligations. 

I  turn  now  to  specific  problems  and  recom- 
mended measures. 

Advance  Notice  of  Military  Movements 

One  major  problem  concerns  large  military 
movements  or  maneuvers.  When  undertaken 
by  one  nation,  they  may  give  rise  to  suspicion 
and  fear  on  the  part  of  others.  You  might  re- 
call that  some  months  ago  the  United  States 
deployed  its  Marines  to  Thailand.5  In  that 
instance,  as  in  Cuba,  we  gave  notice  in  advance 
of  our  then  proposed  action.  But  suppose  this 
action  had  been  taken  without  providing  such 
advance  notification.  Those  nations  distrustful 
of  our  motives  might  have  viewed  the  operation 
as  a  gesture  sufficiently  threatening  in  nature  as 
to  require  an  immediate  countermove — one  of 
such  proportions  as  to  lead  to  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous buildup  of  forces — a  situation  in  which 
anything  could  happen.  But  by  making 
known  in  advance  the  intention  to  make  such 
a  movement,  no  baseless  fears  need  arise.    What 


4  For  text  of  a  working  paper  presented  to  the  18- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  at  Geneva  on  Dec. 
12  by  U.S.  Representative  Arthur  H.  Dean,  see  ibid., 
Dec.  31, 1962,  p.  1019. 

5  For  background,  see  ibid.,  June  4,  1962,  p.  904. 


has  unfortunately  been  termed  "the  panic  but- 
ton" would  not  be  pushed  in  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  perfectly  clear  what  was  going  on 
and  why. 

To  improve  communications  between  nations 
in  this  respect,  there  would  seem  to  be  great  ad- 
vantage in  states  giving  advance  notification  of 
many  of  their  military  movements  and  maneu- 
vers. Such  information,  provided  in  the  form 
of  an  official  communication  and  made  known 
to  all  concerned  at  least  a  week  prior  to  the  ac- 
tual occurrence  of  the  event,  could  act  as  a 
brake  to  rash  action  by  a  potential  enemy  who, 
had  he  been  left  in  the  dark,  could  well  have 
read  something  ominous  into  such  a  move. 

Possible  Use  of  Observation  Posts 

While  this  measure  by  itself  would  be  help- 
ful, its  value  would  be  increased  if  additional 
arrangements  could  be  agreed  upon  to  assure  the 
authenticity  of  the  information  transmitted. 
Some  assistance  in  this  direction  could  be 
achieved  by  the  establishment  of  so-called  ob- 
servation posts.  Posts  located  at  principal  rail- 
way centers,  highways,  river  crossings,  and 
airbases  would  permit  on-the-spot  observation 
of  movement  and  concentration  of  large  forces. 
In  the  broadest  sense  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  useful  whenever  significant  military 
activities  take  place. 

It  is  possible  that  if  such  an  arrangement 
were  carried  out,  particularly  in  countries  or 
areas  of  the  world  where  histories  of  suspicion 
and  hostility  have  existed,  increased  confidence 
might  quickly  result.  Being  located  in  key 
areas,  not  only  could  these  posts  verify  reports 
giving  advance  notification  of  troop  movements, 
but  they  might  in  part  also  serve  as  a  means  of 
determining  that  no  buildup  of  military  forces 
for  an  attack  by  surprise  was  in  preparation. 
In  particularly  tense  or  suspicious  atmospheres 
such  a  scheme  could  provide  welcome  reassur- 
ance to  those  who  might  otherwise  suspect  the 
worst. 

Additional  types  of  observation  could  be  de- 
veloped to  supplement  fixed  observation  posts. 
Aerial  observation,  mobile  ground  observation 
teams,  or  overlapping  radars  all  could  assist 
in  lessening  the  possibility  of  an  unexpected 
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face-to-face  of  military  power,  thereby  lessen- 
ing the  risk  of  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Particularly  dangerous  zones  in  terms  of  in- 
advertent war  are  those  in  which  a  military 
confrontation  presently  exists.  We  tend  often 
to  forget  that  such  a  situation  is  not  unique  to 
the  European  area — although  certainly  this  is 
an  area  of  primary  concern.  There  are  many 
places  around  the  globe  where  a  similar,  if  more 
dormant,  type  of  confrontation  exists.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  in  these  forward,  exposed  posi- 
tions suspicions  and  fears  are  quite  readily  nur- 
tured. In  most  cases  this  is  not  by  design  but 
is  due  largely  to  a  pervading  air  of  uncertainty. 
In  such  areas  apprehension  is  a  natural  condi- 
tion of  life.  It  cannot  be  entirely  overcome, 
but  it  can  be  considerably  tempered.  Appre- 
hension thrives  on  the  unknown. 

To  minimize  this  psychological  barrier  we 
see  merit  in  an  exchange  of  military  missions 
between  states,  or  groups  of  states,  where  such 
confrontations  are  potentially  dangerous. 
These  missions,  operating  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  military  attaches  (who  are  now  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  permanent  fixtures  in  the 
embassies  of  a  large  majority  of  nations),  could 
contribute  significantly  to  promoting  improved 
communications  and  understanding.  The  pres- 
ence of  such  missions,  each  small  in  number  and 
headed  by  an  officer  of  high  rank,  could  well 
generate  confidence  enough  to  offset  measurably 
the  present  strong  and  unfortunate  air  of  un- 
certainty that  now  exists  in  these  areas.  This 
was  one  proposal  the  Soviet  Union  last  summer 
incorporated  in  its  overall  disarmament  pro- 
gram. So  here,  perhaps,  we  have  at  least  an 
agreement  in  principle.  Whether  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies  consider  it  valuable  enough 
to  put  into  operation  prior  to  agreement  on  a 
total  disarmament  program  remains  to  be  seen. 

Improvement  of  Communications 

A  particularly  distressing  picture  to  contem- 
plate in  the  realm  of  accidental  war  is  the  pos- 
sible failure  of  communications  between  states 
in  a  time  of  "crisis.  I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  numerous  safeguards  we  have  installed  over 
our  Military  Establishment.  Yet  in  this  era  of 
modern  weapons  it  is  quite  possible  that  not  all 
states  possessing  these  weapons  have  invested 


enough  in  a  policy  to  insure  against  their  forces 
being  "accident  prone." 

The  nature  of  modern  weapons  systems  is 
such  that  the  improvement  of  communications 
between  states,  particularly  between  states  pos- 
sessing these  modern  weapons  systems,  could 
serve  in  time  of  crisis  as  a  valuable  link  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  unintentional  war.  The 
establishment  of  rapid  and  reliable  communi- 
cations among  governments,  and  perhaps  even 
with  the  United  Nations,  would  be  vital  in  a 
situation  such  as  this.  Here  again,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  indicated  an  interest.  Yet  here,  too, 
a  question  remains  as  to  whether  it  is  prepared 
to  pursue  this  idea  in  advance  of,  or  as  part  of, 
a  total  disarmament  program.  If  the  latter 
should  prove  to  be  the  case,  early  and  effective 
action  to  allay  such  a  danger  could  not  be 
undertaken. 

A  reference  to  the  "purple  telephone"  must 
necessarily  be  included  at  this  point.  News 
reports  periodically  have  mentioned  that 
improved  communications  would  mean  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  telephone  line  between 
the  Kremlin  and  the  White  House. 

A  direct  connection  between  Washington  and 
Moscow  terminating  in  a  purple  receiver 
perched  on  the  desks  of  President  Kennedy  and 
Chairman  Khrushchev  is  a  unique  thought,  in- 
ternational politics  being  what  they  are  today. 
But  such  a  dramatic  arrangement  overlooks  the 
basic  point.  This  is  not  that  heads  of  govern- 
ment of  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.K.  or  any  other 
world  leaders  need  necessarily  be  in  instan- 
taneous personal  contact.  Rather  it  is  that  in 
time  of  tension  a  channel  is  readily  available 
for  responsible  officials  of  governments — and, 
when  required,  heads  of  government— to  reach 
one  another  as  rapidly  as  today's  science  and 
technology  will  permit  without  the  need  to  rely 
solely  on  normal  channels  of  communication. 
For  example,  given  our  Government's  structure 
it  might  be  most  effective  to  use  a  teletype  sys- 
tem, as  President  Kennedy  suggested  recently, 
and  to  tie  our  end  of  such  a  contemplated  com- 
munication link  to  our  National  Command  Cen- 
ter— a  command  post  which  maintains  contact 
with  many  government  officials,  including  the 
President,  wherever  they  may  be.  The  desires 
of  the  other  nations  concerned  would  determine 
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the    terminal    point    in    their    governmental 
structure. 

U.S.  Ready  To  Take  Initial  Measures 

These  are  some  of  the  means  by  which  states 
in  a  cooperative  manner  can  take  effective  action 
toward  reducing  the  real  and  present  dangers 
of  war  by  accident.    For  our  part,  we  are  pre- 
pared now  to  establish  the  necessary  working 
groups  so  that  these  measures  can  be  put  into 
effect  without  delay.    But  I  must  hastily  add 
that  these  steps  are  not  the  be-all  and  end-all. 
Further  discussions  of  this  problem  could  well 
lead  to  additional  measures  to  check  the  threat 
of  inadvertent  war.     Certainly  no  one  nation 
has  a  monopoly  on  ideas  in  this  field,  and  it  may 
well  behoove  all  to  consider  the  establishment 
of  an  international  commission  on  reduction  of 
the  risk  of  war.     Working  in  an  atmosphere 
largely  devoid  of  immediate  political  and  nego- 
tiating overtones,  such  a  commission  could  de- 
vote full  time  exclusively  to  the  risks  inherent 
in  this  problem  and  attempt  to  develop  prac- 
tical means  of  coping  with  them.    This  would 
assure  all  concerned  that  deliberate  wisdom  and 
experience  would  be  responsibly  engaged  in 
seeking  to  make  the  possibility  of  war  by  mis- 
hap even  less  likely. 

We  in  our  Agency  are  actively  studying 
means  of  putting  into  effect  those  measures  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  war  which  we  already  have 
proposed  in  Geneva.  And  we  are  just  as  ac- 
tively studying  other  measures  which  could 
serve  the  same  purpose. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  efforts  to  minimize 
war  by  accident  cannot  stand  as  a  substitute  for 
the  more  basic  steps  of  armaments  reduction 
and  control  that  must  be  taken  if  the  dangers 
posed  by  modern  weapons  are  to  be  removed. 
Yet,  while  the  time  available  for  achieving  suc- 
cess in  this  task  is  not  unlimited,  there  is  no 
reason  why  nations  must  await  the  day  the  full 
process  of  disarmament  begins  before  taking 
action  to  forestall  the  risks  of  being  involved 
unwittingly  in  a  war.  Initial  measures  of  the 
type  I  have  just  enumerated  can  be  readily  un- 
dertaken. If  put  into  effect,  nations  will  be  able 
to  breathe  a  little  easier.  Moreover,  further 
strides  down  the  road  to  disarmament  could  be 
taken  with  greater  confidence. 


I  mentioned  earlier  that  we  stand  at  another 
of  the  crossroads  of  human  destiny.  We  know 
the  road  the  United  States  wishes  to  follow. 
Indeed  we  have  already  taken  our  first  steps 
in  that  direction.  But  it  is  a  long  way  to  the 
end  of  that  road.  As  we  journey  along  it,  we 
must  provide  assurance  against  the  danger  of 
unwanted  war.  We  know  that  nations  can  take 
joint  steps  to  provide  such  assurance,  and  we  in- 
tend to  do  all  we  can  to  persuade  them  that  they 
should— that  they  must— do  so.  Therefore, 
when  negotiations  resume  in  Geneva  next  month 
this  problem  will  receive  our  full  and  undi- 
vided attention. 

We  have  reached  that  time  of  year  when  the 
symbol  of  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will 
becomes  very  real  and  very  meaningful.  But 
this  is  our  goal  12  months  of  the  year.  And  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  we  welcome  the  com- 
ments, the  criticisms,  and  the  fresh  suggestions 
that  come  from  associations  such  as  yours  and 
from  those  individuals  who  take  a  deep  interest 
in  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

Ours  is  a  new  agency,  just  entering  the  second 
year  of  its  existence.  To  my  knowledge  this 
is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  sovereign  na- 
tion has  established  a  separate  agency  to  work 
full  time  on  the  central  problem,  and  all  the  re- 
lated problems,  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment. Because  the  duties  are  so  paramount, 
we  welcome  and,  indeed,  we  call  upon  individu- 
als, whoever  they  may  be,  to  help  us  develop 
those  proposals  which  may  lead  the  way  to  the 
beginning  of  a  turndown  in  the  arms  race  and 
then  to  disarmament. 


Dominican  Republic  Elections 
Hailed  by  United  States 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  740  dated  December  19 

The  Department  of  State  today  [December 
19]  called  attention  to  an  event  to  take  place 
tomorrow  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  which  holds  the  in- 
terest and  hopes  of  free  men  everywhere.  For 
the  first  time  in  more  than  30  years  the  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  by  means  of  a  gen- 
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eral  election  will  freely  choose  from  among  their 
fellow  citizens  those  who  will  constitute  the  new 
government  of  the  Kepublic.  The  fact  that  the 
Dominican  people,  after  three  decades  in  which 
they  were  denied  their  most  basic  liberties  by 
the  Trujillo  dictatorship,  have  reached  this  his- 
toric milestone  in  their  progress  toward  repre- 
sentative democracy  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
them  and  to  their  present  leaders — President 
Rafael  Bonnelly  and  the  Council  of  State— who 
have  guided  the  nation  through  this  difficult 
transition  period  marked  by  serious  threats 
from  both  the  extreme  right  and  extreme  left. 
The  people  and  Government  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  followed  the  progress  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  this  past  year  with  par- 
ticular sympathy  and  ready  economic  assistance, 
now  await  the  outcome  of  this  civic  decision, 
confident  that  the  winner  of  this  election,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  will  share  the  aspirations  of 
the  hemisphere  as  expressed  in  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  The  United  States  looks 
forward  to  working  with  him  in  order  to  help 
overcome  the  problems  which  will  confront  the 
new  government  in  its  efforts  to  build  a  better 
life  for  the  Dominican  people  under  a  demo- 
cratic system. 


Tax  Convention  With  Luxembourg 
Signed  at  Washington 

Press  release  736  dated  December  18 

Secretary  Rusk  and  Georges  Heisbourg, 
Luxembourg  Ambassador,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  December  18  a  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Luxembourg  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  double  taxation  of  income,  prevention 
of  fiscal  evasion,  and  promotion  of  trade  and 
investment. 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  follow,  in 
general,  the  pattern  of  income-tax  conventions 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  with  numer- 
ous other  countries.  The  convention  is  designed 
to  remove  an  undesirable  impediment  to  inter- 
national trade  and  economic  development  by 
doing  away  as  far  as  possible  with  double  taxa- 
tion on  the  same  income. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
the  convention  applies  only   with  respect  to 


United  States  (that  is,  Federal)  taxes.  It  does 
not  apply  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  by  the 
several  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
except  that  article  XX  (3)  contains  the  na- 
tional-treatment provision  that  citizens  of  one 
of  the  countries  shall  not,  while  residents  of 
the  other  country,  be  subject  to  other  or  more 
burdensome  taxes  (national,  State,  communal, 
or  municipal)  than  are  the  citizens  of  such  other 
country  who  are  residents  of  its  territory. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  convention,  it  will  be 
brought  into  force  by  the  exchange  of  instru- 
ments of  ratification.  Upon  entry  into  force, 
the  convention  will  be  effective  for  taxable  years 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1  of  the  year  in 
which  the  exchange  takes  place. 

Each  country  will  take  such  action  as  is  nec- 
essary in  accordance  with  its  own  constitutional 
procedures  with  a  view  to  ratification.  The 
convention  will  be  submitted  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification. 


North  Atlantic  Council  Holds 
Ministerial  Meeting 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  held  its  regular 
ministerial  meeting  at  Paris  December  13-15} 
Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  issued 
on  December  15,  together  toith  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

Press  release  734  dated  December  18 

The  regular  Ministerial  Session  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  was  held  in  Paris  from  13th  to 
15th  December,  1962. 

The  Ministers  reviewed  the  international  sit- 
uation. They  noted  that  the  Alliance  is  sound 
and  vigorous,  and  that  the  dynamism  of  free 
societies  continues  to  demonstrate  its  advan- 
tages in  promoting  world  progress  and  well- 
being. 

The  recent  attempt  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 


1  For  text  of  a  communique  issued  at  the  end  of  the 
spring  session  at  Athens,  see  Bulletin  of  May  28, 1962, 
p.  862. 
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tilt  the  balance  of  force  against  the  West  by 
secretly  stationing  nuclear  missiles  in  Cuba 
brought  the  world  to  the  verge  of  war.2  The 
peril  was  averted  by  the  firmness  and  restraint 
of  the  United  States,  supported  by  the  Alliance 
and  other  free  nations. 

The  Ministers  also  discussed  the  grave  impli- 
cations of  the  recent  Communist  actions  in  Asia. 

The  aim  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  remains 
what  it  has  always  been — peace,  freedom,  and 
security  based  on  the  rule  of  law.  However,  the 
Alliance  is  determined  to  respond  appropri- 
ately to  any  hostile  action  affecting  the  security 
and  freedom  of  countries  of  the  Alliance  sub- 
jected to  threats  and  pressure.  Regarding 
Berlin,  the  Council  recalled  and  reaffirmed  its 
determination,  as  expressed  in  its  Declaration 
of  the  16th  December,  1958,3  to  defend  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  and  its 
people. 

In  the  light  of  their  discussions,  the  Ministers 
concluded  that  constant  vigilance  and  unity  of 
purpose  in  a  spirit  of  interdependence,  as  well 
as  readiness  to  examine  any  reasonable  possi- 
bility of  reducing  international  tension,  must 
continue  to  guide  the  policies  of  the  Alliance. 
It  is  a  prerequisite  of  any  progress  towards 
equitable  settlement  of  outstanding  interna- 
tional issues  that  the  Alliance  should  maintain 
its  defensive  strength. 

The  Ministers  emphasised  the  value  of  close 
political  consultation  in  regard  to  the  construc- 
tive tasks  of  the  Alliance,  as  well  as  in  prepar- 
ing to  deal  effectively  with  contingencies  which 
may  arise.  They  agreed  that  this  consultation 
should  be  intensified. 

The  Council  reaffirmed  that  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament,  under  effective  international 
control,  continued  to  be  a  question  of  major 
concern.  It  emphasised  the  importance  of 
reaching  an  agreement  which  would  step  by 
step  bring  peace  and  security  to  the  world.  It 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Soviet  attitude, 
which  has  so  far  frustrated  concrete  agreement 
on  any  of  the  key  questions  at  issue,  would 
change. 

The   Ministers    took   careful   stock    of   the 


1  For  background,  see  iMd.,  Nov.  12,  1962,  pp.  715-741. 
*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  5,  1959,  p.  4. 


threats  which  face  the  Alliance  and  the  re- 
sources available  for  defence  against  them  as 
established  in  the  course  of  the  1962  Triennial 
Review.  They  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  conventional  forces. 
They  further  agreed  that  adequate  and  bal- 
anced forces,  both  nuclear  and  conventional, 
were  necessary  to  provide  the  Alliance  with  the 
widest  possible  range  of  response  to  whatever 
threat  may  be  directed  against  its  security. 

They  recognised  that  a  sustained  effort  will 
be  required  to  provide  and  improve  these  forces. 
The  Ministers  invited  the  Permanent  Council 
to  review  procedures  in  order  to  secure  a  closer 
alignment  between  NATO  military  require- 
ments and  national  force  plans  as  well  as  an 
equitable  sharing  of  the  common  defence 
burden. 

The  Council  also  reviewed  the  work  done 
over  the  past  six  months  in  the  exchange  of 
technical  information  on  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  study  of  various  suggestions  for  the  fur- 
ther development  and  co-ordination  of  NATO 
nuclear  capabilities.  They  decided  to  pursue 
and  intensify  exchanges  in  this  field  to  facili- 
tate the  continuing  review  of  NATO  defence 
policy. 

The  Ministers  also  noted,  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  taken  during  the  Athens  meeting, 
that  in  a  spirit  of.  solidarity  and  interdepend- 
ence, measures  had  been  decided  on  to  assist 
Greece  in  solving  the  special  defence  problems 
with  which  she  is  at  present  confronted. 

At  their  separate  meeting  on  15th  December, 
Defence  Ministers  reviewed  the  report  of  the 
High  Level  Group  established  to  seek  means  of 
obtaining  improved  co-operation  among  mem- 
ber nations  in  Research,  Development  and  Pro- 
duction of  military  equipment.  In  approving 
this  report  the  Ministers  reaffirmed  their  will  to 
co-operate  and  their  intention  to  translate  it 
into  positive  action  at  all  levels. 

The  Ministers  noted  that  the  free  world  had 
continued  to  advance  towards  an  ever  greater 
degree  of  prosperity.  Only  on  the  basis  of  con- 
tinuing economic  expansion  can  the  Alliance 
foster  the  well-being  of  its  peoples  and  provide 
a  sound  basis  for  a  defence  effort  equitably 
shared  among  the  Allies  and  commensurate 
with  their  economic  potential.     Furthermore, 
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economic  expansion  in  the  West,  by  facilitating 
the  provision  of  increased  aid  and  stimulating 
world  trade,  is  essential  to  steady  economic 
progress  and  a  rising  standard  of  living  in  the 
developing  countries. 

The  Ministers  emphasised  their  determina- 
tion to  intensify  measures  to  sustain  the  efforts 
of  those  countries  of  the  Alliance  which,  while 
making  an  important  contribution  to  the  com- 
mon defence,  at  the  same  time  are  faced  with 
the  urgent  problem  of  speeding  up  their  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  Ministers  examined  a  report  on  national 
and  international  civil  emergency  plans,  which 
are  an  essential  complement  to  the  defence 
effort. 

The  next  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  will  be  held,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Canadian  Government,  in  Ottawa,  21st- 
23rd  May,  1963. 

MEMBERS  OF  DELEGATION 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  De- 
cember 7  (press  release  717)  that  the  following 
would  be  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
NATO  ministerial  meeting: 
U.S.   Representatives 
Dean  Rusk,  chairman,  Secretary  of  State 
Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Robert  S.  MeNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense 

U.S.  Representative  on  the  North  Atlantic  Council 

Thomas  K.  Finletter 

Advisers 

Willis  C.  Armstrong,  Director,  Office  of  British  Com- 
monwealth and  Northern  European  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

John  W.  Auchincloss,  Political  Officer,  U.S.  Mission  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  Eu- 
ropean Regional  Organizations,  Paris 

Charles  E.  Bohlen,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  France 

Dixon  Donnelley,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 

Elbridge  Durbrow,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
North  Atlantic  Council 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  K.  Eaton,  USA,  Director,  European 
Region,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affairs 

Philip  J.  Farley,  Director,  Office  of  Political  Affairs, 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion and  European  Regional  Organizations,  Paris 

Maj.  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Goodpaster,  Jr.,  USA,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 


Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs 

Robert  H.  Kranich,  Office  of  Atlantic  Political  and 
Military  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Lawrence  Levy,  Defense  Adviser  and  Defense  Repre- 
sentative, U.S.  Mission  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  European  Regional  Organizations, 
Paris 

Edward  S.  Little,  Deputy  Executive  Secretary,  Execu- 
tive Secretariat,  Department  of  State 

Robert  J.  Manning,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs 

Paul  H.  Nitze,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
ternational Security  Affairs 

David  H.  Popper,  deputy  coordinator,  Director,  Office 
of  Atlantic  Political  and  Military  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Arthur  W.  Robinson,  Assistant  Director  of  Research 
and  Engineering,  Department  of  Defense 

W.  W.  Rostow,  Counselor  and  Chairman  of  the  Policy 
Planning  Council,  Department  of  State 

Henry  S.  Rowen,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Security  Affairs 

J.  Robert  Schaetzel,  coordinator,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  European  Affairs 

Gen.  Dean  C.  Strother,  USAF,  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  NATO  Military  Committee  and  Standing  Group 

Charles  A.  Sullivan,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury 

Emory  C.  Swank,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State 

Arthur  Sylvester,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Public  Affairs 

Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  USA,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff 

Llewellyn  E.  Thompson,  Ambassador  at  Large 

William  N.  Turpin,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 

William  R.  Tyler,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs 

Christopher  Van  Hollen,  Office  of  Atlantic  Political  and 
Military  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

Francis  Cunningham,  Director,  Office  of  International 
Conferences,  Department  of  State 


U.S.  Recognizes  Government 
of  Yemen  Arab  Republic 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  739  dated  December  19 

In  view  of  a  number  of  confusing  and  con- 
tradictory statements  which  have  cast  doubt 
upon  the  intentions  of  the  new  regime  in  Yemen 
the  United  States  Government  welcomes  the 
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reaffirmation  by  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic  Gov- 
ernment of  its  intention  to  honor  its  interna- 
tional obligations,  of  its  desire  for  normalization 
and  establishment  of  friendly  relations  with  its 
neighbors,  and  of  its  intention  to  concentrate 
on  internal  affairs  to  raise  the  living  standards 
of  the  Yemeni  people. 

The  United  States  Government  also  is  grat- 
ified by  the  statesmanlike  appeal  of  the  Yemen 
Arab  Republic  to  Yemenis  in  adjacent  areas 
to  be  law-abiding  citizens  and  notes  its  under- 
taking to  honor  all  treaties  concluded  by  pre- 
vious Yemeni  governments.     This,  of  course,  in- 
cludes the  Treaty  of  Sana'a  concluded  with  the 
British  Government  in  1934,  which  provides 
reciprocal  guarantees  that  neither  party  should 
intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the  other  across  the 
existing    international    frontier    dividing    the 
Yemen  from  territory  under  British  protection. 
Further  the  United  States  Government  wel- 
comes the  declaration  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public signifying  its  willingness  to  undertake 
a    reciprocal   disengagement   and   expeditious 
phased  removal  of  troops  from  Yemen  as  ex- 
ternal forces  engaged  in  support  of  the  Yemen 
royalists  are  removed  from  the  frontier  and  as 
external  support  of  the  royalists  is  stopped.  ^ 

In  believing  that  these  declarations  provide 
a  basis  for  terminating  the  conflict  over  Yemen 
and  in  expressing  the  hope  that  all  of  the  parties 
involved  in  the  conflict  will  cooperate  to  the  end 
that  the  Yemeni  peoples  themselves  be  permitted 
to  decide  their  own  future,  the  United  States 
has  today  [December  19]  decided  to  recognize 
the  Government  of  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic 
and  to  extend  to  that  Government  its  best  wishes 
for  success  and  prosperity.  The  United  States 
has  instructed  its  Charge  d'Affaires  in  Yemen 
to  confirm  this  decision  in  writing  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Yemen  Arab 
Republic. 

Italy  Announces  Removal 
of  Import  Restrictions 

Press  release  738  dated  December  18 

At  the  20th  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
held  at  Geneva  from  October  23  to  November  16, 


1962,1  Italy  stated  it  would  relax  its  remain- 
ing restrictions  on  most  products  of  export  in- 
terest to  the  United  States.  This  action  also 
had  the  effect  of  virtually  eliminating  all  dis- 
crimination against  dollar-area  goods. 

On  December  3  the  Government  of  Italy  an- 
nounced the  removal  of  residual  restrictions  on 
imports  of  the  following  products:  natural 
honey,  raisins  in  packages  of  less  than  500 
grams,  crude  linseed  oil,  degras,  macaroni,  spa- 
ghetti and  similar  products,  iodine,  iodides, 
oxyiodides,  iodates  and  periodates,  turpeneless 
essential  oils  from  citrus  fruit,  mixtures  of  two 
or  more  odoriferous  substances  with  a  basis  of 
citrus  essence,  propellent  powders  excluding 
those  used  for  hunting  purposes,  prepared  ex- 
plosives, parts  of  projectiles  and  munitions. 

As  of  January  1, 1963,  licenses  will  be  granted 
without  restriction  for  imports  of  the  following : 
tulle  and  other  net  fabrics  (but  not  including 
woven,  knitted,  or  crocheted  fabrics),  plain; 
tulle,  bobbin-net  and  knotted  net  fabrics,  lace ; 
articles  of  tulle,  bobbin-net  and  other  net  fab- 
rics (but  not  including  woven,  knitted,  or  cro- 
cheted fabrics) ,  figured  or  of  mechanically  made 
lace;  other  printing  machinery;  machines  for 
uses  ancillary  to  printing;  machinery  for  print- 
ing wallpaper  and  wrapping  paper  and  parts 
of  such  machinery  except  cutting  cylinders  for 
engraving  wallpapers   and   wrapping  paper; 
chassis  fitted  with  engines,  and  bodies  (includ- 
ing cabs)  for  the  motor  vehicles  falling  within 
heading  Nos.  87.02  and  87.03;  trucks  for  the 
transport  of  goods  driven  by  electric  motors  or 
by  internal  combustion  engines  and  fitted  with 
a  device  for  lifting  their  load-carrying  plat- 
form ;  motorcycles,  sidecars,  motor  scooters,  ex- 
cluding motorcycles  weighing  more  than  170 
kgs.  net  each;  sidecars  for  motorcycles;  parts 

and  accessories  of  motorcycles,  sidecars,  and 

scooters. 

Dollar  import  quotas  which  still  exist  for  soy- 
bean oil,  raisins,  and  antiknock  preparations  and 
tetraethyl  lead  will  be  increased  by  20  percent 
January  1,  1963. 

Bilateral  discussions  are  continuing  seeking 
the  removal  of  the  few  remaining  Italian  import 
restrictions  including  the  above  restrictions. 


1  For  a  report,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  17,  1962,  p.  939. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings 


Scheduled  January  Through  March  1963 

IMCO  Subcommittee  on  Tonnage  Measurement 

U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Experts  on  Prevention  of  Crime 

and  Treatment  of  Offenders. 
WHO  Standing  Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance . 
FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  Ad  Hoc  Meeting 
on  Hard  Fibers. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  for  the  Coordination  of  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Lower  Mekong  Basin:  19th  Session  (plenary). 

IMCO  Assembly:  Extraordinary  Session 

IMCO  Council:  Extraordinary  Session 

ICAO  Panel  on  Holding  Procedures:  1st  Meeting 

U.N.  Special  Fund:  9th  Session  of  Governing  Council .... 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  15th  Session 
of  Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and 
Protection  of  Minorities. 

WHO  Executive  Board:  31st  Session 

ITU  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR): 
10th  Plenary  Assembly. 

U.N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  22d  Session    .    .    . 

U.N.  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radia- 
tion:   12th  Session. 

IMCO  Maritime  Safety  Committee:  6th  Session 

OECD  Committee  for  Scientific  Research 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:  6th  Session 

GATT  Council  of  Representatives 

OECD  Committee  for  Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel .    . 

CENTO  Economic  Committee 

OECD  Economic  Policy  Committee:  Working  Party  II 
(Economic  Growth). 

U.N.  Cocoa  Conference 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development. 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors 

U.N.  ECE  Working  Party  on  the  Transport  of  Dangerous 
Goods. 

U.N.  Conference  on  the  Application  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy for  the  Benefit  of  the  Less  Developed  Areas. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Population  Commission:  12th  Session   .    .    . 

IMCO  Expert  Working  Group  on  Facilitation  of  Travel  and 
Transport. 

ITU  CCIR  Plan  Subcommittee  for  Asia 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 15th  Session. 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  the  Carriage  of  Dangerous  Goods 
by  Sea. 

ICAO  Panel  on  Origin-and-Destination  Statistics:  5th  Meet- 
ing. 

OECD  Maritime  Transport  Committee:  Working  Party  .    . 

IAEA  Panel  on  Heavy  Water  Lattices 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa 

IMCO  Subcommittee  on  Code  of  Signals 

ILO  Governing  Body:  154th  Session 


London     Jan.  7- 

Geneva     Jan.  7- 

Geneva Jan.  8- 

Tanga,  Tanganyika Jan.  9- 

Laos Jan.  9- 

London Jan.  10  (1  day) 

London Jan.  10- 

Montreal Jan.  14- 

New  York Jan.  14- 

New  York Jan.  14- 

Geneva Jan.  15- 

Geneva Jan.  16- 

Geneva         Jan.  21- 

Geneva Jan.  21- 

London     Jan. 22- 

Paris Jan.  23- 

Bangkok  Jan.  28- 

Geneva         Jan.  29- 

Paris Jan.  29- 

Karachi Jan.  29- 

Paris Jan.  31- 

New  York  or  Geneva     ....  January 

New  York January 

Vienna Feb.  3- 

Geneva Feb.  4- 

Geneva     Feb.  4— 

New  York Feb.  4- 

London     Feb.  5- 

New  Delhi Feb.  5- 

Bangkok Feb.  8- 

London Feb.  11- 

Montreal Feb.  11- 

Paris Feb.  15- 

Vienna Feb.  18- 

L6opoldville Feb.  18- 

London Feb.  19- 

Geneva Feb.  19- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Dec.  17,  1962.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  CCIR, 
Comite"  consultatif  international  des  radio  communications;  CENTO,  Central  Treaty  Organization;  ECAFE, 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic 
and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade; 
IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  IBE,  International  Bureau  of  Education;  ICAO,  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  OECD,  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization. 
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ILO:  3d  Session  of  the  Board  of  the  International  Institute 
for  Labor  Studies. 

U.N.  Olive  Oil  Conference 

OECD  Economic  Policy  Committee 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  Financial  Regulations 

IBE  Executive  Committee 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission:  Meeting  of  the  Party 
Governments  Pursuant  to  Article  XI. 

Universal  Postal  Union:  15th  Congress 

U.N.  Conference  on  Consular  Privileges 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Nongovernmental  Organiza- 
tions. 

CENTO  Ministerial  Council:  11th  Meeting 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  Intact  Stability  of  Ships:  1st 
Session. 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  19th 
Session. 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  Waterright  Subdivision  and 
Damage  Stability  of  Passenger  and  Cargo  Ships. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  17th 
Session. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  17th  Session. 

OECD  Manpower  and  Social  Affairs  Committee 

U.N.  ECE  Working  Party  on  the  Construction  of  Vehicles  . 

ICAO  Legal  Subcommittee 

ITU  Administrative  Council:  18th  Session 

IMCO  Subcommittee  on  Tonnage  Measurement:  3d  Session. 

U.N.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:  Rap- 
porteurs on  Comparisons  of  Systems  of  National  Accounts 
in  Use  in  Europe. 

International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group:  Special  Working 
Group. 

U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee:  29th  Session 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors 

ITU  Communications  Division:  Special  Meeting  To  Prepare 
for  ITU  Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio  Conference. 


Geneva Feb.  20- 

Geneva Feb.  26- 

Paris Feb.  27- 

London Feb.  28- 

Geneva      February 

Tokyo February 

(undetermined) March  1- 

Vienna      March  3- 

New  York March  4- 

Karachi March  5- 

London March  5- 

Manila March  5- 

London March  11- 

New  York March  11- 

Geneva March  11- 

Paris March  12- 

Geneva March  18- 

Berlin March  18- 

Geneva March  23- 

London March  25- 

Geneva March  25- 

Geneva March  25- 

Geneva March  28- 

Vienna March 

Montreal March  or  April 


Population  Growth,  Economic  Development,  and  the  United  Nations 


Following  are  two  statements  made  by  Rich- 
ard N.  Gardner,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Organization  Affairs,  in  Com- 
mittee II  {Economic  and  Financial)  during 
debate  on  the  item  uPopulation  growth  and 
economic  development"  together  with  the  text 
of  a  resolution  adopted  in  plenary  session  on 
December  18. 


STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  10 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  4119 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  initiative  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  now  before  us 1 
in  drawing  further  attention  to  the  subject  of 
population  growth  and  its  relation  to  economic 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/C.2/L.657  and  L.709. 


development.  This  is  a  subject  of  transcendent 
importance  for  the  United  Nations  and  all  its 
members. 

There  are  today  some  3  billion  people  in  the 
world.  It  required  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years,  from  the  beginning  of  life  on  earth  to  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  to  reach  iy2  billion. 
Within  the  last  60  years  we  have  doubled  that 
number.  According  to  United  Nations  esti- 
mates we  will  double  that  number  again  to  6 
billion  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  statistics  that  the 
world's  population  is  not  merely  growing  in 
absolute  numbers.  The  rate  of  population 
growth  has  increased  at  an  extraordinary  pace. 
The  annual  growth  rate  has  doubled  from  1 
percent  in  1945 — itself  an  unprecedented  high 
in  world  history — to  2  percent  today.    It  is  ex- 
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pected  to  go  even,  higher.  But  even  if  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  growth  of  world  population  is  main- 
tained at  its  present  level,  the  numbers  we  have 
to  contemplate  are  staggering. 

Whether  the  growth  of  world  population  con- 
tinues at  its  present  rate,  whether  a  reduction 
in  that  rate  is  brought  about  by  increases  in  the 
death  rate  or  decreases  in  the  birth  rate,  and 
whether,  to  reduce  the  birth  rate,  measures  are 
found  which  are  consistent  with  the  economic, 
cultural,  ethical,  and  religious  circumstances 
of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations — these 
are  all  questions  of  paramount  importance. 

The  resolution  before  us  is  entitled  "Popula- 
tion Growth  and  Economic  Development." 
The  United  States  agrees  with  the  sponsors  of 
this  resolution  that  the  impact  of  population 
growth  on  economic  development  and  of  eco- 
nomic development  on  population  growth  is  a 
subject  deserving  of  increased  attention.  Our 
governments  are  pledged  under  articles  55  and 
56  of  the  charter  to  take  joint  and  separate 
action  in  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations 
for  "the  creation  of  conditions  of  stability  and 
well-being  which  are  necessary  for  peaceful  and 
friendly  relations  among  nations" — including 
higher  standards  of  living,  full  employment, 
and  conditions  of  economic  and  social  progress 
and  development;  solutions  of  international 
economic,  social,  health,  and  related  problems; 
and  universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of, 
human  rights  and  f undamental  freedoms  for  all. 

In  the  opinion  of  my  Government  progress 
toward  these  high  aims  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  cannot  be  measured  merely  by  increases 
in  gross  national  product.  The  object  of  eco- 
nomic development  is  the  welfare  and  dignity 
of  the  individual  human  being.  We  must  con- 
cern ourselves,  not  with  aggregate  statistics,  but 
with  progress  made  in  assuring  each  person  a 
full  and  satisfactory  life — adequate  levels  of 
personal  consumption,  including  food  and  hous- 
ing, health  and  education,  and  also  satisfaction 
of  those  political,  cultural,  and  spiritual  needs 
that  are  fundamental  to  all  men. 

If  the  condition  of  the  individual,  and  not 
gross  statistics,  is  to  be  the  measure  of  our 
progress,  then  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
be  concerned  with  population  trends.    Popula- 


tion changes  are  one  of  the  most  important 
single  factors  determining  our  progress  or  lack 
of  progress  toward  the  high  aims  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  So  long  as  we  are  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  life  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  be  concerned  with  the  quantity  of  life. 

Experience  of  California 

We  believe  these  statements  are  true  not  just 
for  some  but  for  all  nations.  My  own  country, 
blessed  though  it  is  with  abundant  resources 
and  high  living  standards,  recognizes  the  fun- 
damental importance  of  the  population  factor 
in  its  efforts  at  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

Within  the  United  States  our  local,  State, 
and  Federal  governments  are  all  devoting  at- 
tention to  population  trends  as  part  of  their 
planning  for  the  improvement  of  individual 
welfare.  This  is  true  in  areas  of  great  wealth 
as  well  as  in  areas  less  fortunately  endowed. 
For  example,  California,  a  region  which  has 
one  of  the  highest  living  standards  in  the  entire 
world,  has  been  obliged  to  pay  increasing  atten- 
tion to  population  trends.  The  total  population 
of  the  State,  now  something  over  17  million, 
is  increasing  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  about 
3.8  percent.  It  has  approximately  doubled  its 
population  every  20  years  over  the  past  cen- 
tury. About  60  percent  of  the  present  growth 
results  from  migrations;  natural  increase  adds 
almost  250,000  new  residents  annually  out  of 
the  total  annual  growth  of  about  600,000 
persons. 

Three  aspects  of  California's  rapid  popula- 
tion growth  are  shared  with  other  regions  of 
the  United  States  and  with  other  countries  of 
the  world.  First,  it  involves  large-scale  inter- 
nal migration — the  movement  of  about  a  third 
of  a  million  people  annually  from  other  parts 
of  the  Nation — rather  than  international  migra- 
tion. Second,  population  gains  are  concentrated 
in  the  urban  areas,  which  account  for  about  90 
percent  of  the  growth,  so  that  86.4  percent  of 
the  State  population  was  reported  as  urban  in 
the  1960  census.  Third,  the  high  growth  rate 
has  posed  many  problems  for  government — the 
need  for  more  schools,  highways,  and  hospitals, 
for  example,  must  be  considered  in  terms  of  the 
ability  to  finance  construction  and  operation — 
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and  there  must  be  more  jobs  to  provide  em- 
ployment needed  to  support  the  new  residents. 

Faced  with  these  problems,  the  State  govern- 
ment has  turned  to  the  analysis  of  its  current 
population  and  projected  gains  as  a  basis  for 
planning  its  programs  for  action.  It  is  also 
examining  the  social  and  economic  implications 
of  rapid  growth  rates  in  order  to  employ  its 
human  and  material  resources  most  effectively 
in  the  future.  Because  an  adequate  water  sup- 
ply is  vital  to  continued  growth,  the  State  is 
engaged  in  a  multibillion-dollar  project  of 
dams,  reservoirs,  and  canals,  the  largest  State- 
financed  water  project  ever  undertaken  in  the 
United  States.  A  master  plan  for  higher  edu- 
cation has  been  prepared  and  accepted,  and 
planning  for  highway  needs  over  the  next  2 
decades  is  well  advanced.  And  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  economic  basis  for  future 
growth  and  development  is  now  underway. 

The  California  experience  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  continued  study  and  analysis  of 
population  growth  at  every  level  of  economic 
development.  The  population  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  is  growing  at  about  1.7  per- 
cent a  year — somewhat  below  the  world  aver- 
age— with  no  foreseeable  end  in  sight.  We  have 
come  to  recognize  that  this  growth  has  both 
advantages  and  disadvantages  and  that  we  can- 
not fail  to  take  account  of  it  in  seeking  a  better 
life  for  our  citizens,  specifically  in  planning  for 
such  things  as  medical  care,  education,  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources,  recreation  areas, 
public  housing,  and  urban  transportation. 

Population  Problems  of  Developing  Countries 

Population  trends  are  clearly  important  for 
high-income  countries  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  economic  development.  As  many  speakers 
in  this  debate  have  already  indicated,  popula- 
tion questions  may  be  even  more  significant 
for  countries  in  an  earlier  stage  of  economic 
development. 
There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  this  is  so : 
In  the  -first  place,  the  rate  of  population 
growth  in  a  great  many  less  developed  countries 
is  much  higher  than  in  developed  countries — 
about  70  percent  higher  on  the  average.  In 
many  less  developed  countries  the  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth  exceeds  3  percent  a  year.    About 


80  percent  of  the  one-half-billion  growth  in 
world  population  in  the  last  decade  took  place 
in  the  less  developed  areas.  In  the  years  ahead 
the  highest  rates  of  growth  will  continue  to  be 
in  these  areas.  It  is  estimated,  for  example, 
that,  if  present  rates  of  growth  were  to  continue, 
between  now  and  the  year  2000  the  population 
of  North  America  would  grow  from  200  to  300 
million,  while  the  population  of  South  and  Mid- 
dle America  would  grow  from  some  200  to  600 
million. 

This  extraordinary  differential  in  the  rates 
of  growth  between  more  developed  and  less 
developed  countries  reflects  some  important 
differences  in  historical  experience.  In  the 
countries  that  are  now  more  developed  the  effect 
of  improved  medical  and  public-health  services 
came  only  gradually  over  many  years,  while 
in  the  case  of  the  newly  developing  countries 
these  services  have  recently  developed  very 
rapidly  with  decisive  and  overwhelming  impact. 
Furthermore,  the  gradual  effect  of  improved 
health  services  in  the  case  of  more  developed 
countries  came  simultaneously  with  industriali- 
zation and  rapidly  rising  living  standards 
which  tended  to  reduce  the  birth  rate  and  slow 
the  rate  of  population  growth.  However,  in 
the  case  of  the  newly  developing  countries  mod- 
ern medicine  and  public  health  have  not  only 
hit  all  at  once;  they  have  hit  before  industriali- 
zation and  rising  living  standards  have  had  the 
effect — as  has  been  the  case  in  many  countries — 
of  reducing  the  rate  of  population  growth. 

Thus,  while  all  countries  are  concerned  with 
population  trends,  the  population  problems  of 
the  newly  developing  countries  are  of  a  new  and 
different  order  from  those  encountered  now  or 
in  the  past  by  the  more  developed  countries. 
For  there  is  little  immediate  prospect  that  the 
factors  which  reduced  the  rate  of  population 
growth  in  developed  regions  such  as  Europe  will 
take  effect  in  the  less  developed  countries  in  the 
immediate  future. 

In  the  second  place,  rapid  population  growth 
is  obviously  of  greater  concern  to  countries  in 
an  earlier  stage  of  economic  development.  The 
problem  for  developed  countries  is  to  increase 
already  relatively  high  per  capita  income  levels 
and  to  devote  increasing  portions  of  already 
large  national  savings  to  services  such  as  medi- 
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cal  care,  health,  and  housing.  But  less  devel- 
oped countries  whose  economy  is  at  the 
subsistence  level  may  be  able  to  save  little  or 
nothing  at  existing  income  levels  for  improve- 
ments in  social  infrastructure. 

It  is  all  many  of  the  developing  countries 
can  do  to  enlarge  the  total  economic  product 
as  fast  as  the  added  people.  Yet  they  have 
not  merely  to  provide  additional  facilities  for 
increased  population  but  to  create  new  and  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  existing  population  as 
well. 

For  newly  developing  countries  the  problem 
of  population  growth  is  not,  as  some  people 
think,  the  problem  of  avoiding  starvation  or 
finding  standing  room.  It  is  the  problem  of 
finding  sufficient  savings  after  current  consump- 
tion needs  are  met  to  assure  a  tolerable  rate  of 
progress  toward  modernization  and  higher 
standards  of  living  based  on  self-sustaining  eco- 
nomic growth.  In  some  of  the  world's  poorest 
areas  population  increase  is  outpacing  the  in- 
crease in  gross  national  product.  As  a  result 
there  are  no  resources  available  for  capital  for- 
mation and  no  increases  in  living  standards. 
The  prospect  is  for  more  and  more  people  to 
share  less  and  less  income. 

Just  1  year  ago  the  General  Assembly  set  as 
its  goal  for  the  United  Nations  Development 
Decade  the  attainment  by  1970  of  an  annual 
growth  rate  of  5  percent  a  year  in  aggregate 
national  income  in  each  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. The  achievement  of  this  goal  will  re- 
quire enormous  efforts.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  the  decade  of  the  1950's  the  developing 
countries  overall  had  a  growth  rate  of  3  percent 
a  year  and  a  population  growth  of  2  percent  a 
year,  with  annual  per  capita  increases  in  income 
of  1  percent  a  year.  Making  the  generally  ac- 
cepted assumption  of  a  capital-output  ratio  of 
three  to  one,  these  countries  will  have  to  in- 
crease their  savings  and  investment  from  9  to 
15  percent  in  order  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
Development  Decade.  This  is  obviously  a 
formidable  task  at  present  levels  of  population 
growth. 

Assuming  that  the  goals  of  the  Development 
Decade  are  achieved,  prospective  increases  in 
population  will  greatly  dilute  the  impact  of 
overall  increases  in  income  on  individual  levels 
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of  welfare.  For  example,  gradual  progress  to- 
ward the  5  percent  annual  growth  goal  during 
the  Development  Decade  would  by  the  end  of 
this  decade  increase  a  $100  per  capita  income  to 
$123  in  a  country  with  a  2  percent  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth  and  to  $111  in  a  country  with  a 
3  percent  rate  of  population  growth. 

Obviously  there  is  much  that  we  do  not  know 
about  the  relationship  of  population  trends  to 
economic  and  social  development.  But  from 
an  examination  of  these  and  other  facts  one 
conclusion  seems  inescapable — that  in  certain 
less  developed  countries  it  may  be  virtually  im- 
possible at  the  present  time,  even  with  maximum 
external  assistance  and  maximum  self-help,  to 
bring  about  a  rate  of  economic  growth  which 
will  provide  the  rate  of  improvement  in  indi- 
vidual living  standards  which  the  country  seeks 
to  attain  and  which,  more  fundamentally,  is 
essential  to  the  exercise  of  the  individual's  hu- 
man faculties. 

Summary  of  U.S.  Policy 

These  are  facts  which  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  must  take  into  account  in  con- 
sidering the  subject  now  before  us.  Let  me 
turn  now  from  these  facts  to  define  the  policies 
of  my  Government  on  this  important  question. 
I  can  summarize  these  policies  as  follows : 

1.  The  United  States  is  concerned  about  the 
social  consequences  of  its  own  population  trends 
and  is  devoting  attention  to  them. 

2.  The  United  States  wants  to  know  more, 
and  help  others  to  know  more,  about  population 
trends  in  less  developed  countries  where  present 
levels  of  population  growth  may  constitute  a 
major  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  goals  of 
human  economic  and  social  development. 

3.  The  United  States  would  oppose  any  effort 
to  dictate  to  any  country  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed in  dealing  with  its  population  problem. 
The  population  policy  of  any  country  must  be 
determined  by  that  country  and  that  country 
alone. 

4.  While  the  United  States  will  not  suggest 
to  any  other  government  what  its  attitudes  or 
policies  should  be  as  they  relate  to  population 
or  the  adoption  of  specific  measures  in  its  imple- 
mentation, the  United  States  believes  that  ob- 
stacles should  not  be  placed  in  the  way  of  other 
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governments  which,  in  the  light  of  their  own 
economic  needs  and  cultural  and  religious  val- 
ues, seek  solutions  to  their  population  problems. 
While  we  will  not  advocate  any  specific  policy 
regarding  population  growth  to  another  coun- 
try, we  can  help  other  countries,  upon  request, 
to  find  potential  sources  of  information  and 
assistance  on  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with 
population  problems. 

5.  The  "United  States  believes  that  there  is  a 
great  need  for  additional  knowledge  on  popula- 
tion matters.  There  is  a  need  for  more  infor- 
mation about  the  actual  size  and  composition  of 
existing  populations  and  about  future  popula- 
tion trends — and  both  private  organizations  and 
governments  as  well  as  international  organiza- 
tions can  help  to  provide  it.  There  is  a  need  for 
more  facts  about  alternative  methods  of  family 
planning  that  are  consistent  with  different  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  and  religious  circum- 
stances. There  is  a  need  for  more  facts  about 
the  impact  of  economic  and  social  development 
on  population  trends  and  of  population  trends 
on  economic  and  social  development. 

6.  The  United  States  believes  that  the  United 
Nations  and  its  affiliated  agencies  can  have  a 
significant  role  to  play  in  the  population  field. 
My  Government  has  actively  supported  the 
demographic  work  of  the  United  Nations  from 
the  very  early  days  of  the  organization  and 
wishes  to  commend  particularly  the  Popula- 
tion Commission,  the  Population  Branch  of  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Affairs,  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Latin  America,  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Africa,  and  the  Regional 
Demographic  Research  and  Training  Centers 
for  their  excellent  work.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
United  States  that  these  valuable  efforts  will  be 
substantially  expanded. 

Rote  of  the  United  Nations 

Let  me  close  with  more  specific  observations 
about  the  role  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  States  believes  that  member  countries 
should  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  agencies  such  assistance  as  they 
may  need  and  request  in  connection  with  their 
efforts  to  deal  with  their  population  problems. 


We  believe  that  the  United  Nations  should 
focus  its  efforts  on  three  areas :  -first,  the  encour- 
aging and  assisting  of  member  governments  to 
obtain  factual  information  on  the  demographic 
aspects  of  their  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment ;  second,  the  training  of  nationals  of  mem- 
bers for  demographic  work ;  and  third,  the  pro- 
motion of  full  and  responsible  discussion  of 
population  problems. 

In  the  area  of  demographic  information  there 
is  much  that  remains  to  be  done.  The  demo- 
graphic section  of  the  Secretariat  was  down- 
graded from  a  division  to  a  branch  in  the 
Secretary-General's  1955  reorganization  and  its 
staff  substantially  reduced.  It  is  time  to  con- 
sider whether  the  resources  being  devoted  to 
this  subject  in  the  Secretariat  are  adequate  to 
the  needs.  We  should  also  consider  ways  to 
strengthen  the  demographic  staffs  of  the  re- 
gional economic  commissions.  The  commissions 
are  in  a  particularly  good  position  to  extend 
effective  assistance  to  member  governments  in 
the  context  of  the  problems  of  particular 
regions. 

In  the  field  of  demographic  training  much 
more  should  be  done  to  train  nationals  of  mem- 
ber governments  so  that  they  may  acquire  the 
demographic  information  on  which  to  base 
sound  economic  plans.  This  would  include  the 
training  of  people  in  census  taking,  in  the  mak- 
ing of  population  projections,  and  in  analyzing 
the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  demo- 
graphic statistics.  We  welcome  the  establish- 
ment by  the  United  Nations  of  Regional  Demo- 
graphic Research  and  Training  Centers  in 
Bombay,  Santiago,  and  Cairo  and  would  sup- 
port the  establishment  of  further  centers  if 
they  were  desired  by  the  countries  concerned. 

In  the  field  of  discussion  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  play  an  active  role  in  the  work 
of  the  Population  Commission  and  the  regional 
commissions  of  the  United  Nations.  Moreover 
we  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  Asian 
population  conference  scheduled  for  1963  and 
the  world  population  conference  later  on. 

With  experience  in  these  forms  of  collab- 
oration, the  needs  of  individual  countries  and 
the  present  and  potential  resources  of  the 
United  Nations  would  become  better  known  and 
future  collaboration  more  fruitful. 
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These,  in  sum,  are  the  views  of  the  United 
States  on  population  growth  and  economic  de- 
velopment. We  consider  the  resolution  now 
before  the  committee  to  be  broadly  consistent 
with  these  views.  We  are,  accordingly,  pre- 
pared to  give  it  our  support. 

STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  13 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  4124 

The  United  States  wishes  to  explain  its  af- 
firmative votes  on  the  first  and  second  amend- 
ments submitted  by  France,  Gabon,  Lebanon, 
Liberia,  and  Spain.2  In  our  view  these  amend- 
ments did  not  constitute  significant  changes  in 
the  substance  of  the  resolution,  and  we  have 
supported  them  in  the  interest  of  accommodat- 
ing the  views  of  the  widest  possible  number  of 
members. 

The  United  States  also  wishes  to  explain  its 
abstaining  vote  on  the  third  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  France,  Gabon,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  and 
Spain  to  delete  operative  paragraph  6  of  the 
resolution  on  population  growth  and  economic 
development. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  operative 
paragraph  6  does  not  add  or  subtract  from  the 
authority  which  the  United  Nations  already 
possesses  as  a  result  of  resolutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  concerning  the  granting  of  technical 
assistance  upon  request  to  member  nations.  In 
our  view,  the  paragraph  is  therefore  super- 
fluous. 

While  the  United  States  believes  that  the 
authority  to  lend  technical  assistance  in  all  as- 
pects of  population  problems  already  exists,  we 
also  believe,  as  I  stated  earlier  in  the  general 
debate,  that  assistance  by  the  United  Nations 
should  emphasize  those  three  areas  in  which 
there  appears  to  be  broad  agreement  among 
members,  namely,  the  encouraging  and  assisting 
of  member  governments  to  obtain  factual  infor- 
mation on  the  demographic  aspects  of  their 
economic  and  social  development;  the  training 
of  nationals  of  members  for  demographic  work  ; 
and  the  promotion  of  full  and  responsible  dis- 
cussion of  population  problems. 


It  was  in  the  light  of  these  considerations 
that  the  United  States  decided  to  abstain  on  the 
amendment  to  delete  operative  paragraph  6. 

The  United  States  wishes  to  explain  its  votes 
on  the  various  parts  of  operative  paragraph  6 
of  the  resolution.  The  United  States  voted  for 
the  phrase  "as  well  as  other  aspects"  because 
it  believes  that  the  United  Nations  should  as- 
sist members  who  wish  help  in  obtaining  basic 
data  and  carrying  out  essential  studies  in  all 
aspects  of  their  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. The  United  States  abstained  on  the 
phrase  "and  that  the  United  Nations  give  tech- 
nical assistance,  as  requested  by  governments, 
for  national  projects  and  programmes  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  population"  for  the  same 
reasons  it  abstained  on  the  amendment  to  de- 
lete operative  paragraph  6. 

The  United  States  voted  for  the  resolution 
as  a  whole  because  of  the  importance  wo  attach 
to  the  relation  between  population  growth  and 
economic  development  and  because  we  regard 
the  resolution  as  broadly  consistent  with  the 
views  of  the  United  States  as  put  forward  in 
our  intervention  during  the  general  debate. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  » 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  rapid  economic  and  social  progress 
in  the  developing  countries  is  dependent,  not  the  least, 
upon  the  ability  of  these  countries  to  provide  their 
peoples  with  education,  a  fair  standard  of  living  and 
the  possibility  for  productive  work, 

Considering  further  that  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment and  population  policies  are  closely  interre- 
lated and  may  be  carried  out  simultaneously  to  secure 
maximum  benefits, 

Recognizing  that  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
family  is  of  paramount  importance,  not  only  for  obvi- 
ous humanitarian  reasons,  but  also  with  regard  to 
economic  development  and  social  progress,  and  that  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  family  require  special  atten- 
tion in  areas  with  a  relatively  high  rate  of  population 
growth, 

Recognizing  further  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/C2/L.709/Rev.  2. 


3 U.N.  doc.  A/C.2/L.657,  as  revised;  adopted  in  ple- 
nary session  on  Dec.  18  by  a  vote  of  69  (U.S.)  to  0, 
with  27  abstentions.  In  a  separate  vote  (34  to  34,  with 
32  abstentions  (U.S.))  the  following  phrase  was  de- 
leted at  the  end  of  operative  paragraph  6 :  ".  .  .  and 
that  the  United  Nations  give  technical  assistance,  as 
requsted  by  Governments,  for  national  projects  and 
programmes  dealing  with  the  problems  of  population." 
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each  Government  to  decide  its  own  policies  and  devise 
its  own  programmes  of  action  for  dealing  with  the 
problems    of    population    and    economic    and    social 

progress, 

Reminding  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  the  specialized  agencies  that  according  to  recent 
census  results  the  effective  population  increase  during 
the  last  decade  has  been  particularly  high  in  many 
low-income  less  developed  countries, 

Reminding  Member  States  that  in  formulating  their 
economic  and  social  policies  it  is  useful  to  take  into 
account  the  latest  relevant  facts  on  the  interrelation- 
ship of  population  growth  and  economic  and  social 
development  and  that  the  forthcoming  World  Popu- 
lation Conference  and  the  Asian  Population  Confer- 
ence might  throw  new  light  on  the  importance  of  this 
problem,  especially  for  the  developing  countries, 

Recalling  General  Assembly  resolution  1217  (XII), 
which,  inter  alia,  invites  Member  States,  particularly 
the  developing  countries,  to  follow  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble the  interrelationships  existing  between  economic 
and  population  changes,  and  requests  the  Secretary- 
General  to  ensure  the  co-ordination  of  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  demographic  and  economic 

fields, 

Recalling  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution 
820  (XXXI)  which  contains  provisions  aiming  at  in- 
tensified efforts  to  ensure  international  co-operation 
in  the  evaluation,  analysis  and  utilization  of  popula- 
tion census  results  and  related  data,  particularly  in  the 
less  developed  countries,  and  which  requests  the  Sec- 
retary-General to  explore  the  possibilities  of  increasing 
the  amounts  of  technical  assistance  funds  which  may 
be  made  available  for  these  activities, 

Recognizing  that  further  studies  and  research  are 
necessary  to  fill  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  about  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  demographic  trends,  par- 
ticularly in  the  less  developed  countries, 

Recognizing  that  removals  of  large  national  groups 
to  other  countries  may  give  rise  to  ethnical,  political, 
emotional  and  economic  difficulties, 

1.  Notes  with  appreciation  the  report  of  the  Acting 
Secretary-General,  entitled  "The  United  Nations  De- 


velopment Decade,  Proposals  for  Action"  '  which,  inter 
alia,  refers  to  the  interrelationship  between  population 
growth  and  economic  and  social  development; 

2  Expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  work  on  popula- 
tion problems  which  has  up  to  now  been  carried  out 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Population  Commission  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council ; 

3  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  conduct  an  in- 
quiry among  the  Governments  of  States  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  and  of  the  specialized  agencies 
concerning  the  particular  problems  confronting  them 
as  a  result  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  economic  devel- 
opment and  population  changes ; 

4  Recommends  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil in  co-operation  with  the  specialized  agencies,  the 
regional  economic  commissions  and  the  Population 
Commission,  and  taking  into  account  the  results  of  the 
inquiry  referred  to  in  paragraph  3  above,  intensify  its 
studies  and  research  on  the  interrelationship  of  popu- 
lation growth  and  economic  and  social  development, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  developing 
countries  for  investment  in  health  and  educational 
facilities  within  the  framework  of  their  general  de- 
velopment programmes ; 

5  Further  recommends  that  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  report  on  its  findings  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly not  later  than  at  its  nineteenth  session ; 

6.  Endorses  the  view  of  the  Population  Commission 
that  the  United  Nations  should  encourage  and  assist 
the  Governments,  especially  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, in  obtaining  basic  data  and  carrying  out  essential 
studies  of  the  demographic  aspects,  as  well  as  other 
aspects,  of  their  economic  and  social  development  prob- 
lems ; 

7  Recommends  that  the  second  World  Population 
Conference  pay  special  attention  to  the  interrelation- 
ships of  population  growth  with  economic  and  social 
development,  particularly  in  countries  that  are  less  de- 
veloped, and  that  efforts  be  made  to  obtain  the  fullest 
possible  participation  in  the  Conference  by  experts 
from  such  countries. 


*  U.N.  doc.  E/3613. 

5  U.N.  doc.  E/3451,  paragraph  15. 
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Jnited  States  Policy  on  Outer  Space 


Following  is  a  statement  by  Albert  Gore,  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  General  Assembly,  regard- 
ng  U.S.  policy  on  outer  space,  together  with  the 
ext  of  a  resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  December  H. 


iTATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  GORE* 

This  is  Year  Six  of  the  Age  of  Space— the  great- 
jst  era  of  exploration  in  the  history  of  man,  a 
aeriod  of  breathtaking  discovery  with  unforesee- 
able consequences  for  the  future  of  peoples  and 
af  nations. 

A  short  5  years  ago  it  was  not  known  that  man 
30uld  survive  travel  in  space ;  today  we  are  confi- 
dent that  he  will  arrive  safely  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon  within  this  decade.  Five  years  ago  peo- 
ple wondered  whether  all  the  effort  and  cost  of 
space  exploration  would  turn  out  to  be  worth 
while;  today,  after  nearly  150  successful  satellite 
launchings  and  deep  probes  into  the  universe,  ac- 
tivities in  space  already  are  providing  practical, 
everyday  benefits  to  mankind. 

Since  the  outer  space  item  was  debated  in  this 
committee  during  the  16th  General  Assembly,  just 
1  year  ago,2  scientists  have  made  extensive  prog- 
ress in  the  quest  for  knowledge  of  the  universe : 

—The  feasibility  of  telecommunications  between 
continents  by  artificial  satellite  has  been  dramat- 
ically demonstrated. 

— Immediately  useful  meteorological  satellites 
have  been  placed  in  space  to  provide  early  reports 
of  hurricanes,  typhoons,  and  other  weather  for- 
mations. 

—There  have  been  successes  in  orbiting  man  in 
space,  demonstrating  his  ability  to  live  in  a  strange 
and  incredibly  difficult  environment. 


—Space  probes  have  been  launched  toward  Ve- 
nus and  Mars,  with  the  potential  of  giving  the 
world  its  first  closeup  looks  at  these  neighboring 
planets. 

— New  and  definitive  knowledge  of  the  key 
mechanisms  in  the  relationship  of  the  sun  to  the 
earth  have  been  obtained  through  the  launching  of 
the  first  orbiting  solar  observatory  and  inter- 
planetary probes. 

— The  first  two  international  satellites  have  been 
launched,  providing  substantial  new  information 
on  the  behavior  of  the  ionosphere,  which  is  so 
critical  to  our  earthly  communications  and  to  our 
understanding  of  the  earth's  immediate  environ- 
ment. 

Results  of  Actions  of  16th  General  Assembly 

In  the  meantime  several  United  Nations  organi- 
zations have  been  engaged  in  trying  to  see  to  it 
that  man's  conduct  in  outer  space  is  reasonably 
orderly,  surely  peaceful,  and  in  the  best  interest  of 
all  nations  and  all  peoples.  Our  actions  at  the 
16th  General  Assembly  achieved  these  notable 
results : 

—The  United  Nations  Committee  on  the  Peace- 
ful Uses  of  Outer  Space  has  been  reconstituted 
and  has  held  useful  meetings  in  March 3  and  again 
in  September; 

—The  Outer  Space  Committee  has  adopted  a 
number  of  recommendations  for  international  co- 
operation in  scientific  and  technical  projects; 

—Legal  experts  have  met  to  consider  legal  prob- 
lems arising  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 

space ; 4 
—The  World  Meteorological  Organization  has 


1Made  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  on  Dec. 
3  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  4111). 
•  Bulletin  of  Jan.  29,  1962,  p.  180. 

JANUARY   7,   1963 


3  For  a  statement  made  by  U.S.  Representative  Francis 
T.  P.  Plimpton  before  the  opening  session  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Mar.  19,  see  ibid.,  May  14,  1962,  p.  809. 

*  For  an  address  by  Richard  N.  Gardner  on  "Extending 
Law  Into  Outer  Space,"  see  ibid.,  Apr.  9, 1962,  p.  586. 
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submitted  proposals  to  strengthen  weather  serv- 
ices and  meteorological  research  in  the  light  of  the 
demonstrated  value  of  weather  satellites ; 

— The  International  Telecommunication  Union 
is  preparing  to  consider  aspects  of  space  communi- 
cations which  require  international  cooperation 
and  will  hold  an  important  meeting  on  frequency 
allocation  next  fall ;  and 

— These  and  other  specialized  agencies  are  con- 
sidering the  implications  for  their  work  of  the  on- 
rushing  science  of  space. 

In  March  the  Committee  established  a  Scientific 
and  Technical  Subcommittee  and  a  Legal  Sub- 
committee, which  met  in  Geneva  in  the  early  sum- 
mer. The  Technical  Subcommittee,  with  com- 
mendable dispatch,  agreed  on  a  number  of 
specific  proposals  including  one  for  sponsorship 
by  the  United  Nations  of  international  sounding 
rocket  facilities,  and  the  full  Committee  has  en- 
dorsed its  report  to  the  General  Assembly,  which 
we  shall  consider  a  bit  later  on.  The  Legal  Sub- 
committee, however,  was  unable  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment, although  discussions  revealed  a  consensus 
on  several  important  questions. 

At  the  March  meetings  of  the  parent  Commit- 
tee in  New  York,  there  had  been  a  wide  measure 
of  agreement  on  the  need  for  an  international 
agreement  covering  liability  for  space-vehicle 
accidents  and  on  the  desirability  of  measures  to 
facilitate  rescue  and  return  of  astronauts  and 
space  vehicles.  These  questions  were  the  subject 
of  thorough  discussion  at  Geneva.  The  main  dif- 
ficulty in  the  Legal  Subcommittee  was  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  unwilling  to  consider  these 
questions  in  the  absence  of  agreement  by  the  sub- 
committee to  go  forward  with  the  Soviet  draft 
declaration  of  general  principles.5 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  recalled  that  the 
General  Assembly  had  recently  adopted  an  ex- 
tremely important  statement  of  principles  on  the 
law  of  outer  space  and  felt  that  the  Legal  Subcom- 
mittee would  be  well  advised  to  move  ahead  on 
some  specific  legal  problems  already  identified  in 
man's  new  adventures  into  space. 

Let  me  underscore  the  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching  nature  of  the  declaration  of  principles 
which  was  voted  unanimously  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  December  1961.6  First,  the  Assembly 
confirmed  that  international  law,  including  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  governs  the  rela- 


tions of  states  in  outer  space.  Thus  the  obliga- 
tion to  "refrain  .  .  .  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  Purposes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions" applies  without  any  possible  equivocation 
to  conduct  in  outer  space. 

The  General  Assembly  went  further.  In  the 
same  resolution  it  proclaimed  another  guiding 
principle — that  outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  j 
are  not  subject  to  national  appropriation,  that  is, 
there  will  be  no  empire-building  in  outer  space — 
and  that  outer  space  is  free  and  open  for  explora- 
tion and  use  by  all  in  accordance  with  interna- 
tional law. 

These  principles  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly last  year  have  seemed  to  us  an  excellent 
start  on  a  working  statement  to  guide  man's  ac- 
tivities and  behavior  in  outer  space.  At  the  same 
time  the  United  States  has  made  clear,  both  at 
Geneva  and  at  the  September  session  of  the  full 
Outer  Space  Committee,  our  readiness  and  inter- 
est  in  working  to  develop  further  principles.  We 
would  hope  that  work  could  proceed  and  progress 
be  recorded  contemporaneously  on  general  princi- 
ples and  solutions  to  specific  legal  problems. 

We  have  been  impressed  by  the  thoughtful  and 
constructive  ideas  set  forth  in  the  draft  on  general  i 
principles  which  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of 
the  full  Committee  in  September  by  the  United 
Arab  Eepublic.7  In  an  effort  to  make  a  further 
contribution  to  the  development  of  sound  prin- 
ciples, the  United  States  has  also  prepared  a  draft 
declaration8  which  my  delegation  will  submit 
during  the  debate. 

Development  of  Law  for  Outer  Space 

The  development  of  law  for  outer  space  requires 
more  than  the  formulation  of  general  principles, 
and  it  requires  more  than  the  conclusion  of  agree- 
ments on  specific  problems,  such  as  liability,  and 
rescue  and  return.  It  requires  the  constructing 
of  adequate  assurance  that  the  exploration  and  use 
of  outer  space  will  be  for  peaceful  purposes.    I 

8  For  text,  see  U.N.  doc.  A/5181  (annex  III,  A). 
•For  text  of  Resolution  1721  (XVI),  see  Bulletin  of 
Jan.  29, 1962,  p.  185. 
7  U.N.  doc.  A/5181  (annex  III,  E) . 
•  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/881. 
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lould  like  to  state  quite  explicitly  the  views  of 
iV  Government  on  the  most  pressing  aspects  of 
lis  problem. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  that  outer 
)ace  should  only  be  used  for  peaceful — that  is, 
maggressive  and  beneficial — purposes.  The 
lestion  of  military  activities  in  space  cannot  be 
ivorced  from  the  question  of  military  activities 
i  earth.  To  banish  these  activities  in  both  en- 
ironments  we  must  continue  our  efforts  for  gen- 
*al  and  complete  disarmament.  Until  this  is 
mieved  the  test  of  any  space  activity  must  not 
3  whether  it  is  military  or  nonmilitary  but 
hether  or  not  it  is  consistent  with  the  United 
ations  Charter  and  other  obligations  of  inter- 
ational  law. 

There  is,  in  any  event,  no  workable  dividing  line 
jtween  military  and  nonmilitary  uses  of  space, 
merican  and  Russian  astronauts  are  members  of 
le  Armed  Forces,  but  this  is  no  reason  to  chal- 
nge  their  activities.  A  navigational  satellite  in 
liter  space  can  guide  a  submarine  as  well  as  a 
terchant  ship.  The  instruments  which  guide  a 
jace  vehicle  on  a  scientific  mission  may  also  guide 

space  vehicle  on  a  military  mission. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  these  facts  is  that 
ny  nation  may  use  space  satellites  for  such  pur- 
oses  as  observation  and  information  gathering, 
►bservation  from  space  is  consistent  with  inter- 
ational  law,  just  as  is  observation  from  the  high 
)as.  Moreover,  it  serves  many  useful  purposes, 
(bservation  satellites  can  measure  solar  and  stel- 
ir  radiation  and  observe  the  atmosphere  and  sur- 
ices  of  other  planets.  They  can  observe  cloud 
Donations  and  weather  conditions.  They  can 
bserve  the  earth  and  add  to  the  science  of  geodesy. 

Observation  satellites  obviously  have  military  as 
rell  as  scientific  and  commercial  applications, 
tat  this  can  provide  no  basis  for  objection  to 
bservation  satellites.  With  malice  toward  none, 
rience  has  decreed  that  we  are  to  live  in  an  in- 
reasingly  open  world,  like  it  or  not,  and  openness 
an  only  serve  the  cause  of  peace.  The  United 
itates,  like  every  other  nation  represented  here, 
5  determined  to  pursue  every  nonaggressive  step 
rhich  it  considers  necessary  to  protect  its  national 
ecurity  and  the  security  of  its  friends  and  allies, 
ntil  that  day  arrives  when  such  precautions  are 
.o  longer  necessary. 

As  I  have  said,  we  cannot  banish  all  military 


activities  in  space  until  we  banish  them  on  earth. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  no  measures  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament  in  space  can  be 
undertaken  now.  On  the  contrary,  the  United 
States  believes  that  certain  things  can  be  done 
immediately  to  prevent  an  expansion  of  the  arms 
race  into  space. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  to  a  halt  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  outer  space.  In  addition  to  proposing 
a  comprehensive  treaty  banning  all  nuclear 
weapons  tests  in  all  environments  with  only  that 
amount  of  international  inspection  necessary  to 
insure  compliance,  the  United  States  has  also  of- 
fered a  treaty  banning  testing  under  water,  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  in  outer  space  with  no  inter- 
national inspection.9  Thus  the  testing  of  nuclear 
devices  in  space  can  be  banned  at  any  hour  the 
Soviet  Union  agrees  to  do  so. 

In  the  second  place,  even  though  it  is  now  feasi- 
ble the  United  States  has  no  intention  of  placing 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  orbit  unless  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  draft  treaty  for  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament,10 proposed  by  the  United  States  and 
now  before  the  conference  in  Geneva,  includes  a 
provision  against  the  placing  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  into  orbit  during  the  first  stage  of  the 
disarmament  process.  Nonetheless,  while  the  dif- 
ficult negotiations  continue  for  the  actual  elimina- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of  deliver- 
ing them,  it  is  especially  important  that  we  do 
everything  now  that  can  be  done  to  avoid  an  arms 
race  in  outer  space — for  certainly  it  should  be  eas- 
ier to  agree  not  to  arm  a  part  of  the  environment 
that  has  never  been  armed  than  to  disarm  parts 
that  have  been  armed.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  likewise  refrain  from  taking 
steps  which  will  extend  the  arms  race  into  outer 
space. 

Outer  space  is  not  a  new  subject;  it  is  just  a 
new  place  in  which  all  the  old  subjects  come  up. 
The  things  that  go  on  in  space  are  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  things  that  go  on  here  on  earth.  It 
would  be  naive  to  suppose  that  we  can  insulate 

•  For  texts  of  draft  treaties,  see  Bdixetin  of  Sept.  17, 
1962,  p.  411. 

10  For  text  of  a  U.S.  outline  of  basic  provisions  of  a 
treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament,  see  ibid., 
May  7, 1962,  p.  747. 
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outer  space  from  other  aspects  of  human  existence. 
Some  limited  measures  of  arms  control,  as  I 
noted  earlier,  may  be  achieved.  But  the  key  to 
the  survival  of  mankind  lies  in  the  progress  which 
we  make  toward  disarmament  on  earth  as  well 
as  in  space.  It  is  with  this  fact  in  mind  that  the 
United  States  has  advanced  three  proposals  for 
reducing  world  armaments:  a  draft  outline  of 
basic  provisions  of  a  treaty  for  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament ;  a  draft  treaty  to  ban  all  nu- 
clear testing  in  all  environments  with  a  minimal 
amount  of  international  inspection;  and  a  draft 
treaty  to  ban  all  testing  under  water,  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  in  outer  space  without  any  inspection 
at  all.  Progress  on  these  proposals  would  provide 
the  greatest  single  contribution  we  could  make  to 
law  and  order  in  outer  space. 

Policy  Regarding  Space  Experiments 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  turn  now  to  some 
other  aspects  of  United  States  policy  which  are 
particularly  relevant  to  our  work  in  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  United  States  believes  that  nations  which 
conduct  activities  in  outer  space  should  take  all 
reasonable  steps  to  avoid  experiments  or  other  ac- 
tivities which  seriously  threaten  to  deny  or  to 
limit  the  use  of  outer  space  to  other  nations.  This 
is  consistent  with  well-established  principles  of  in- 
ternational law.  We  encourage  prior  international 
discussion  concerning  experimental  activities  in 
space  which  may  have  undesirable  effects,  and  we 
are  prepared  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  con- 
sult with  scientists  of  other  countries  as  well  as 
United  States  scientists  Avherever  practicable  and 
consistent  with  our  national  security. 

The  problems  of  possible  harmful  effects  of 
space  experiments  are  difficult  at  best.  They  must 
be  studied  by  competent  and  objective  scientific 
bodies.  To  this  end  we  welcome  the  creation  of  a 
consultative  group  for  this  purpose  by  the 
international  Committee  on  Space  Kesearch, 
COSPAR.  The  United  States  will  continue  to 
conduct  its  space  program  with  a  high  sense  of 
responsibility  in  this  respect,  making  available  to 
the  world  scientific  community,  both  before  and 
after  the  experiments  which  it  conducts,  as  much 
scientific  data  as  is  possible.  We  trust  that  other 
nations  will  do  the  same. 


Cooperative  Aspects  of  U.S.  Space  Program 

It  is  a  keystone  of  United  States  policy  that  its 
space  program  should  be  as  open  and  cooperative 
as  possible.      We  report  all  launchings  to  the 
United  Nations.    We  make  an  extensive  and  fac- 
tual report  on  our  space  program  and  plans  to 
COSPAR  every  year.    This  past  September  we 
submitted  an  additional  report  on  our  national 
space  program  to  the  United  Nations  Committee 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  which  has  fl 
since  been  circulated  in  a  U.N.  document.11    Early 
this  year  we  invited  members  of  that  Committee  i 
to  visit  our  launching  site  at  Cape  Canaveral,  and  J 
nearly  all  of  them  accepted.    Major  Titov  came  ( 
here  and  inspected  Colonel  Glenn's  spaceship.    So 
much  for  the  openness  with  which  my  country  i 
conducts  our  space  program — open  so  that,  in  the 
words    of    General    Assembly    Resolution    1721 
(XVI),  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space 
shall  be  "to  the  benefit  of  States  irrespective  of  the 
stage  of  their  economic  or  scientific  development." 
As  for  the  cooperative  aspect,  it  was  at  the  12th 
General  Assembly  in  1957— the  opening  year  of 
the  Space  Age— that  the  United  States  first  pro- 1 
posed  a  United  Nations  role  in  cooperative  and 
peaceful  development  of  outer  space.     Ever  since,  i 
the  United  States  has  initiated  or  supported  with- 
in  this  Assembly  and  other  United  Nations  bodies  j 
all  proposals  for  international  cooperation  in  outer 
space  and  for  making  the  United  Nations  the; 
focal  point  for  encouragement  of  such  common 
endeavor. 

Meanwhile  our  national  program  has  been  de- 
veloped with  as  great  a  degree  of  international  i 
cooperation  as  other  nations  have  been  in  a  posi-i 
tion  to  undertake.  It  has  been  forthcoming  to  a 
striking  degree.  Five  years  ago  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  were  virtually  alone  in  the 
fields  of  space  research  and  development.  Today 
more  than  50  nations  are  associated  with  the 
United  States  on  one  or  another  aspect  of  this 
work.  There  are  over  two  dozen  space-tracking 
and  data-acquisition  stations  in  19  separate  polit- 
ical areas  in  support  of  United  States  scientific 
programs,  the  majority  operated  wholly  or  in  part 
by  technicians  of  the  host  countries.  Scientists  ol 
44  nations  are  working  with  NASA  [National 
Aeronautics     and     Space     Administration]     ir 


11  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.  105/7. 
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:>und-based  research  projects  in  meteorology, 
nmunications,  and  other  space  sciences,  directly 
lizing  United  States  satellites.  Thirteen  na- 
ns are  engaged  with  us  in  actual  flight  projects 
which  experiments,  jointly  determined  by  the 
entists  of  both  countries,  are  sent  into  space 
her  on  vertical  sounding  rockets  or  in  earth 
;ellites.  The  recently  launched  Canadian  Alou- 
e  satellite  and  the  United  Kingdom's  Ariel  are 
ispicuous  examples  of  such  cooperation.  These 
vq  all  been  truly  cooperative  experiments,  the 
suits  of  which  are  open  to  all.  Finally,  fellow- 
ips  have  been  established  to  assist  those  newly 
d  seriously  interested  in  the  theoretical  and  ex- 
rimental  aspects  of  space  research. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  firm  policy  of  my  Gov- 
iment  to  cooperate  with  all  nations  of  good  will 
all  problems  and  opportunities.  This  is  a  nor- 
il  consequence  of  our  kind  of  society ;  and  it  is, 
course,  as  much  to  our  advantage  as  it  is  to  the 
vantage  of  nations  willing  and  able  to  cooper- 
i  with  us.  But  the  problems  and  opportunities 
outer  space  are  such  as  almost  to  compel  inter- 
tional  cooperation.  Outer  space  is  not  only  be- 
nd the  reach  of  sovereign  claims  by  our 
cisions;  it  is  universal  in  nature.  It  is  an  in- 
guing  thought  that  we  may  be  on  the  threshold 
an  epoch  in  which  science  will  batter  down  the 
litical  obstacles  to  international  cooperation; 
at  it  will  force  us  to  cooperate  increasingly  for 
b  down-to-earth  reason  that  this  is  the  only  way 
live  sanely,  or  perhaps  to  live  at  all,  in  the  Age 
Space. 

oba!  Communication  Satellite  System 

There  are  two  uses  of  outer  space  where  inter- 
pendence  calls  for  early  cooperation  and  where 
operation  can  yield  practical  dividends  to  all. 
The  United  States  wishes  to  take  part  in  a  truly 
iversal  system  of  space  communications  and  a 
ily  universal  system  of  weather  reporting  and 
recasting — both  using  satellites  in  outer  space. 
3th  of  these  exciting  prospects  are  close  at  hand, 
any  of  the  problems  already  have  been  solved, 
schnology  in  these  fields  is  advancing  rapidly, 
le  need  for  international  agreements  and  inter- 
tional  action  is  pressing  in  upon  us. 
Just  6  months  ago  the  world's  first  active  com- 
unications  satellite  was  launched  from  Cape 
tnaveral.    Early  in  July  of  this  year  transatlan- 


tic television  was  ushered  in,  when  cooperating 
ground  stations  in  Brittany  and  in  Cornwall 
picked  up  telecasts  originating  in  the  United 
States.  Telstar,  an  experimental  satellite,  was 
given  an  extraordinary  range  of  assignments.  In 
some  400  demonstrations  it  transmitted  telephone 
calls,  telegrams,  radiophotographs,  radiofacsimi- 
les,  and  47  transatlantic  telecasts  originating  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  These  latter, 
among  other  things,  have  permitted  viewers  in 
Europe  to  see  and  hear,  simultaneously  with  their 
occurrence,  special-event  programs  at  the  United 
Nations.  The  world  has  glimpsed  some  of  the 
excitement  and  wonder  of  this,  and  we  can  all 
imagine  the  potential  benefits  for  education,  for 
the  free  exchange  of  ideas  among  people  of  the 
world,  and  for  international  understanding. 

Within  the  next  month  the  United  States  will 
launch  Belay,  a  second  type  of  repeater  communi- 
cations satellite,  which  will  bring  Latin  America 
as  well  as  Europe  into  the  constellation  of  space- 
linked  continents ;  and  very  soon  we  will  launch  a 
third — Syncom — which  will,  in  effect,  remain  fixed 
above  a  given  point  on  earth.  Syncom  will  orbit 
22,300  miles  above  the  earth,  and  at  that  distance 
its  speed  will  be  synchronized  with  the  turning  of 
the  earth. 

Although  much  research  and  development  re- 
main to  be  done,  the  United  States  intends  to  press 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  operational  system  of  global  satel- 
lite communications.  The  United  States  has 
authorized  by  legislation  the  establishment  of  a 
communication  satellite  corporation,  private  in 
character,  but  subject  to  governmental  regula- 
tion.12 It  is  intended  that  this  corporation  be  the 
United  States  participant  in  an  international  sys- 
tem. The  United  States,  of  course,  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  close  supervision  of  the  broad  policies 
of  the  corporation  in  its  international  activities. 

We  hope  to  see  established  a  single  international 
system  for  commercial  use  based  on  the  principle 
of  nondiscriminatory  access.  There  are  impres- 
sive reasons — economic,  political,  and  technical — 
why  a  single  system  is  to  be  preferred  to  several 
competing  systems.  A  single  system  would  avoid 
wasteful  duplication  of  scarce  resources  and  also 

u  For  a  statement  made  by  President  Kennedy  upon  the 
signing  of  the  Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962,  see 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  24, 1962,  p.  467. 
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avoid  destructive  political  competition.  It  would 
facilitate  technical  compatibility  between  satellites 
and  ground  terminals  and  would  maximize  opera- 
tional efficiency.  It  would  assure  the  best  use  of 
the  frequency  spectrum. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  a  single 
commercial  system,  it  should  be  a  truly  interna- 
tional venture  open  to  all  countries.  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  communications  to  all  states, 
many  will  want  to  own  and  operate  their  own 
ground  stations.  Some  may  want  to  participate  in 
ownership  of  the  satellites  themselves. 

What  we  propose,  then,  is  a  single  global  satel- 
lite communications  system  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, with  wide  participation  in  ownership  and 
management,  and  operated  so  as  to  realize  eco- 
nomic and  political  benefits  to  all  nations. 

We  realize  there  are  many  problems  which  must 
be  solved  and  many  obstacles  overcome  before  such 
a  system  can  be  made  operational.  Even  so  we  are 
confident  that  success  is  possible.  This  confidence 
is  encouraged  by  the  example  of  Eurovision,  in 
which  18  Western  European  nations  joined  forces 
to  erase  communication  barriers  and  thus  to  enable 
some  100  million  Europeans  to  receive  telecasts 
originating  in  any  of  these  18  nations.  Eurovision 
was  no  mean  accomplishment,  and  the  United 
States  pays  tribute  to  those  who  solved  the  difficult 
problems  of  language,  varied  technical  standards, 
and  political  differences. 

In  moving  forward  toward  a  global  communi- 
cation satellite  system,  we  can  learn  from  this 
European  experience  and  from  the  experiences  in 
international  cooperation  in  earthbound  communi- 
cations. Communicating  from  space,  however, 
will  pose  new  problems  toward  the  solution  of 
which  there  is  little  experience  to  draw  upon.  We 
must  cut  through  the  underbrush  of  technical 
problems,  and  we  must  reach  agreement  on  the 
political  plane.  Decisions  will  have  to  be  made  as 
to  the  type  of  satellite,  or  combination  of  satellites, 
to  be  used — that  is,  the  choice  of  satellite  system — 
on  participation  in,  and  ownership  of,  the  satellites 
and  ground  terminals,  on  the  allocation  of  radio 
channels  between  uses  and  users,  on  technical 
standardization,  and  on  assistance  to  less  developed 
countries  so  that  they  too  may  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  new  medium  of  international 
communication. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Extraordinary  Ad- 


ministrative Radio  Conference,  to  be  convened  in 
October  of  next  year  by  the  International  Tele- 
communication Union,  now  takes  on  added  inul 
portance.  This  conference  will  make  allocations 
of  radio  frequencies  for  space  communications. 
Unless  ample  space  in  the  precious  frequency  spec-; 
trum  is  made  available,  there  can  be  no  fully 
global  space  communication  system. 

The  allocation  of  radio  frequencies  is  but  one  of 
many  problems  which  will  have  to  be  solved, 
through  international  agreement  to  clear  the  way] 
for  communications  satellites.  In  recognition  of] 
this  fact  the  General  Assembly  in  Resolution  1721 
invited  the  ITU  to  consider  at  the  1963  conference 
other  aspects  of  space  communications  in  which 
international  cooperation  will  be  required. 

To  prepare  for  the  1963  conference  the  ITU  hasj 
asked  members  by  the  end  of  1962  to  submit  infor- 
mation on  three  matters:  their  present  programs 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  space  commu- 
nications; the  subjects  they  regard  as  appropriate 
for  international  cooperation  in  order  to  achieve 
global  space  communications ;  and  which  of  those 
subjects,  if  any,  they  believe  should  be  included 
on  the  conference  agenda.  The  Secretary  General 
of  the  ITU  will  prepare  a  report  for  the  guidance 
of  member  states  on  the  basis  of  these  replies.' 

Meteorological  Satellites 

The  report  of  the  U.N.  Outer  Space  Commit- 
tee 13  recommends,  inter  alia,  that  member  states 
and  the  specialized  agencies  concerned  support 
improvement  of  the  worldwide  system  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  meteorological  information  in  antici- 
pation of  the  availability  of  meteorological  data 
from  satellites.  The  United  States  warmly  en- 
dorses this  recommendation.  The  United  States! 
weather  satellite  program,  as  you  know,  has  been 
operational  for  some  time.  In  fact  six  satellites  of 
the  Tiros  family  have  been  orbited  since  early  1960, 
and  they  have  sent  back  highly  useful  data  on 
atmospheric  phenomena.  Two  of  them  are  doing! 
this  today.  These  data  have  been  made  available! 
to  the  entire  world  in  radioteletype  and  radiofac-j 
simile  broadcasts.  Special  advisory  bulletins  have  j 
been  radioed  to  alert  countries  likely  to  be  affected] 
by  special  meteorological  events,  including  tropi- 
cal storms.     Upward  of  170,000  photographs  of  j 
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oud  conditions  have  assisted  substantially  in  im- 
roving  weather  reporting  and  forecasting.  Con- 
ditional meteorological  observation  can  supply 
eather  information  covering  less  than  one-fifth 
:  the  earth's  surface.  Meteorological  satellites 
ve  promise  in  time  of  being  able  to  supply  such 
ita  on  all  of  the  earth's  regions. 
Year  in  and  year  out,  tropical  storms  of  hurri- 
,ne  intensity  have  devastated  the  coasts  of  many 
omtries,  including  Australia,  Japan,  India,  Pak- 
tan,  and  the  Americas,  often  with  little  or  no 
Ivance  warning.  Few  nations  can  afford  the  cost 
1  maintaining  weather  stations  on  the  high  seas. 
he  Tiros  satellites  have  already  helped  to  fill  this 
ip.  In  1961  Tiros  III  photographed  20  tropical 
arms  and  gave  the  first  warning  of  hurricane 
sther,  sighted  in  the  South  Atlantic.  In  1962 
iros  V  and  VI  have  photographed  at  least  16 
opical  storms.  In  the  case  of  10  of  these  storms 
e  information  relayed  from  the  satellite  was  re- 
ived prior  to  any  information  received  by  the 
.S.  National  Meteorological  Center  through  con- 
ntional  weather  observation  services.  This  is, 
i  believe,  a  striking  example  of  the  value  of 
eteorological  satellites.  Their  utility  would  be 
aterially  enhanced  by  improvements  in  facilities 
r  disseminating  the  data  which  they  are  able  to 
ansmit. 

General  Assembly  Resolution  1721  requested  the 
orld  Meteorological  Organization  to  prepare  a 
port  on  appropriate  organizational  and  financial 
rangements  to  advance  the  state  of  meteorolog- 
il  science  and  technology  and  to  expand  existing 
jather  forecasting  capabilities  in  the  light  of 
velopments  in  outer  space.  The  WMO  invited 
l  American  and  a  Soviet  national  to  help  in  the 
eparation  of  the  report.  The  late  Dr.  Harry 
exler,  then  Director  of  Meteorological  Research 

the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  and  Dr.  V. 
.  Bugaev,  Director  of  the  Central  Weather  Fore- 
sting Institute  of  the  Soviet  Union,  produced  a 
aft  which,  after  consultation  with  experts  from 
her  countries,  was  approved  by  the  WMO  Ex- 
utive  Committee  in  June.    Here  is  an  example 

cooperation  by  representatives  of  the  two  lead- 
g  space  powers  in  a  field  of  prime  interest  to  all 
e  world.  The  WMO  report,14  a  comprehensive 
icument,  makes  recommendations  for  the  devel- 
•mpnt  of  an  internationally  coordinated  plan  for 

1  U.N.  doc.  E/3662. 


the  use  of  meteorological  satellites,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  World  Weather  Watch  as  an  inter- 
national weather  observation  and  prediction 
system,  for  the  expansion  of  weather  observation 
facilities  particularly  in  the  equatorial  zone,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  telecommunication  net- 
works for  the  rapid  exchange  of  meteorological 
data  obtained  both  from  satellites  and  by  conven- 
tional means. 

The  WMO  will  hold  a  Congress  in  April  of  next 
year  to  consider  these  and  other  proposals  in  the 
report.  The  United  States  does  not  believe  that 
we  in  the  General  Assembly  should  at  this  time 
attempt  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  these  proposals. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  meteorological  services 
should  be  strengthened  so  that  they  may  be  tech- 
nically capable  of  processing  weather  data  from 
satellites.  It  is  also  clear  that  research  in  atmos- 
pheric sciences  should  be  expanded  to  extend  our 
knowledge  of  the  physical  processes  that  determine 
day-to-day  weather  conditions  and  influence  long- 
term  climate  trends.  The  WMO  should  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  its  work  in  both  these  fields. 
The  United  States  hopes  that  member  states  wish- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  meteorological  data  from 
satellites  will  strengthen  their  internal  weather  ob- 
servation and  forecasting  services.  In  this  con- 
nection U.N.  agencies  in  the  technical  and  financial 
assistance  field  can  be  helpful  by  giving  sympa- 
thetic consideration  to  requests  from  member 
states  to  supplement  their  resources  for  strength- 
ening their  networks  of  meteorological  observation. 

In  the  coming  year  the  United  States  expects 
to  launch  an  advanced  type  of  meteorological  sat- 
ellite which  we  call  Nimbus.  As  with  Tiros,  the 
data  from  this  satellite  will  be  received  by  a  pair 
of  complex  and  expensive  receiving  stations  on 
the  North  American  Continent,  and  the  results 
will  be  transmitted  over  the  entire  globe.  In  ad- 
dition, research  and  development  now  underway 
gives  us  reason  to  hope  that,  with  relatively  inex- 
pensive radio  receivers,  readout  of  weather  data 
directly  from  this  satellite  for  local  regions  will 
be  possible.  Thus  any  nation  with  this  inexpensive 
equipment  would  have  direct  access  to  regional 
meteorological  information  developed  by  the  satel- 
lite— information  which  would  materially  im- 
prove its  immediate  weather  forecasting  capabil- 
ities. Limited  experimental  testing  of  this  system 
may  be  initiated  next  year. 
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So,  Mr.  Chairman,  United  States  policy  on 
outer  space  is : 

— to  be  guided  by  the  general  principles  already 
laid  down  by  the  United  Nations  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regime  of  law  in  outer  space  and  to 
negotiate  an  extension  of  those  principles  by  inter- 
national agreement; 

— to  conclude  a  treaty  banning  immediately  the 
testing  of  any  more  nuclear  weapons  in  outer 
space ; 

— to  preclude  the  placing  in  orbit  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction ; 

— to  take  all  reasonable  and  practicable  steps, 
including  consultation  with  the  world  scientific 
community,  to  avoid  space  experiments  with 
harmful  effects; 

— to  conduct  a  program  which  is  as  open  as  our 
security  needs  will  permit  and  as  cooperative  as 
others  are  willing  to  make  it ; 

— to  press  forward  with  the  establishment  of 
an  integrated  global  satellite  communication  sys- 
tem for  commercial  needs  and  a  cooperative 
weather  satellite  system,  both  with  broad  interna- 
tional participation. 

In  more  general  terms,  United  States  policy 
and  United  States  programs  for  outer  space  are 
peaceful  in  intent,  cooperative  in  practice,  and 
beneficial  in  action.  In  this  hopeful  but  danger- 
ous world  we  must  and  we  shall  continue  to  look 
to  our  own  security  in  outer  space  as  elsewhere; 
but  we  shall  strive  earnestly  and  hopefully  in 
outer  space  as  elsewhere  to  lessen  the  dangers,  to 
achieve  order  under  law,  and  to  secure  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  all.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  shall 
work  to  make  this  great  Age  of  Space — in  its  6th, 
its  16th,  or  its  60th  year— the  age  in  which  man  at 
last  escaped  from  his  sectarian  earthly  quarrels 
and  went  forth  to  create  his  universal  destiny — 
an  open  and  cooperative  system  of  world  order. 

TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION « 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  resolution  1721  (XVI)  on  international  co- 
operation in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space, 

Believing  that  the  activities  of  States  in  the  explora- 
tion and  use  of  outer  space  should  be  carried  out  in  con- 
formity with  international  law  including  the  Charter  of 


the  United  Nations,  in  the  interest  of  friendly  relations 
among  nations, 

Stressing  the  necessity  of  the  progressive  development 
of  international  law  pertaining  to  the  further  elaboration 
of  basic  legal  principles  governing  the  activities  of  States 
in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  and  to  liability 
for  space  vehicle  accidents  and  to  assistance  to  and  re- 
turn of  astronauts  and  space  vehicles  and  to  other  legal 
problems, 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  application  of  scientific  and 
technological  advances  in  outer  space,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  meteorology  and  communications,  can  bring  great 
advantages  to  mankind  and  contribute  to  the  economic 
and  social  progress  of  the  developing  countries  as  en- 
visaged in  the  United  Nations  Development  Decade, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  made  in  response  to  resolu- 
tion 1721  (XVI), 

A 

1.  Notes  with   regret  that   the   United   Nations  Com- 
mittee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  has  not  yet. 
made  recommendations  on  legal  questions  connected  with 
the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space ; 

2.  Calls  upon  all  Member  States  to  co-operate  in  the 
further  development  of  law  for  outer  space ; 

3.  Requests  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  J 
Outer  Space  to  continue  urgently  its  work  on  the  fur- 
ther elaboration  of  basic  legal  principles  governing  the 
activities  of  States  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space  and  on  liability  for  space  vehicle  accidents  and  on, 
assistance  to  and  return  of  astronauts  and  space  vehicles 
and  on  other  legal  problems ; 

4.  Refers  to  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space  as  a  basis  for  this  work  all  proposals  which 
have  been  made  thus  far,  including  the  Draft  declara- 
tion of  the  basic  principles  governing  the  activities  of 
States  pertaining  to  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space,"  submitted  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics ;  the  Draft  international  agreement  on  the  rescue 
of  astronauts  and  spaceships  making  emergency  land- 
ings,10 submitted  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics; the  Draft  proposal  on  assistance  to  and  return  of 
space  vehicles  and  personnel,16  submitted  by  the  United 
States  of  America;  the  Draft  proposal  on  liability  for 
space  vehicle  accidents,10  submitted  by  the  United  States 
of  America ;  the  Draft  code  for  international  co-operation 
in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space,10  submitted  by  the 
United  Arab  Republic;  the  Draft  declaration  of  basic 
principles  governing  the  activities  of  States  pertaining 
to  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space,"  submitted  by 
the  United  Kingdom ;  the  Draft  declaration  of  principles 
relating  to  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space,"  sub- 
mitted by  the  United  States  of  America;  and  all  other 
proposals  and  documents  presented  to  the  General  As- 
sembly during  its  debates  on  this  agenda  item  and  the 
records  of  those  debates. 


"U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/L.320/Rev.l ;   adopted  unanimously 
in  plenary  session  on  Dec.  14. 


"For  texts,  see  U.N.  doc.  A/5181  (annex  III,  A-E). 
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1.  Endorses  the  recommendations  set  forth  in  the  report 
mcerning  the  exchange  of  information ; 

2.  Notes  with  appreciation  that  a  number  of  Member 
:ates  have  already,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  provided  in- 
irmation  on  their  national  space  programmes,  and  urges 
;her  States  and  regional  and  international  organizations 
i  do  so ; 

3.  Urges  all  Member  States  and  appropriate  specialized 
jeneies  to  give  wholehearted  and  effective  support  to 
le  international  programmes  mentioned  in  the  report, 
id  already  under  way,  including  the  International  Year 
!  the  Quiet  Sun  and  the  World  Magnetic  Survey ; 

4.  Notes  that  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
uter  Space  considers  that  the  creation  and  use  of  sound- 
ig  rocket  launching  facilities  under  United  Nations 
>onsorship  would  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  the 
ijectives  of  General  Assembly  resolution  1721  (XVI) 
7  furthering  international  collaboration  in  space  research 
id  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge,  and  by  pro- 
iding  opportunity  for  valuable  practical  training  for 
iterested  users ; 

5.  Notes  the  recommendation  that  Member  States  con- 
der  the  establishment  under  United  Nations  sponsorship 
I  a  sounding  rocket  facility,  or  facilities,  on  the  geomag- 
;tic  equator  in  time  for  the  International  Year  of  the 
uiet  Sun ; 

6.  Endorses  the  basic  principles  suggested  by  the  Com- 
ittee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  for  the  oper- 
tion  of  such  facilities  under  United  Nations  sponsorship ; 

7.  Affirms  that  such  facilities  when  established  and 
ierated  in  accordance  with  these  principles  shall,  upon 
squest  of  the  host  Member  State,  be  eligible  for  United 
ations  sponsorship. 

C 

1.  Notes  with  appreciation  the  prompt  initial  response 
!  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  to  the  request 
f  the  General  Assembly,  as  embodied  in  resolution  1721 
XVI),  that  it  report  on  a  programme  to  advance  atmos- 
tieric  science  research  and  to  develop  improved  weather 
•recasting  capabilities  in  the  light  of  developments  in 
uter  space ; 

2.  Calls  on  Member  States  to  strengthen  weather  fore- 
isting  services  and  to  encourage  their  scientific  com- 
lunities  to  co-operate  in  the  expansion  of  atmospheric 
rfence  research ; 

3.  Recommends  that  the  World  Meteorological  Organ- 
lation,  in  consultation  with  other  United  Nations  agencies 
nd  governmental  and  non-governmental  organizations, 
evelop  in  greater  detail  its  plan  for  an  expanded  pro- 
ramme  to  strengthen  meteorological  services  and  re- 
sarch,  placing  particular  emphasis  upon  the  use  of  me- 
iorological  satellites  and  the  expansion  of  training  and 
iueational  opportunities  in  these  fields ; 


4.  Invites  the  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions 
through  its  member  unions  and  national  academies  to 
develop  an  expanded  programme  of  atmospheric  science 
research  which  will  complement  the  programmes  fostered 
by  the  World  Meteorological  Organization ; 

5.  Invites  United  Nations  agencies  concerned  with  the 
granting  of  technical  and  financial  assistance,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  World  Meteorological  Organization,  to  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  requests  from  Member  States 
for  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  supplement  their 
own  resources  for  these  activities  including  the  improve- 
ment of  meteorological  networks ; 

6.  Requests  the  World  Meteorological  Organization,  fol- 
lowing its  Congress  in  April  1963,  to  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  and  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  thirty-sixth  session 
on  steps  taken  relating  to  these  activities. 

D 

1.  Notes  with  appreciation  the  prompt  initial  response 
of  the  International  Telecommunication  Union  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  General  Assembly,  as  embodied  in  resolution 
1721  (XVI),  that  it  report  on  those  aspects  of  space  com- 
munications in  which  international  co-operation  will  be 
required ; 

2.  Believes  that  communication  by  satellite  offers  great 
benefits  to  mankind  as  it  will  permit  the  expansion  of 
radio,  telephone  and  television  transmissions,  including 
the  broadcast  of  United  Nations  activities,  thus  facilitat- 
ing contact  among  the  peoples  of  the  world ; 

3.  Emphasizes  the  importance  of  international  co-opera- 
tion to  achieve  effective  satellite  communications  which 
will  be  available  on  a  world-wide  basis ; 

4.  Observes  that  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union  has  invited  Member 
States  to  submit  information  on:  (a)  technical  progress 
and  developments  in  space  telecommunications;  (b)  sub- 
jects which  they  regard  as  appropriate  for  international 
co-operation  in  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth 
in  General  Assembly  resolution  1721  (XVI)  Part  D;  and 
(c)  which  of  those  subjects,  if  any,  should  be  included  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio 
Conference  to  be  held  in  October  1963  ; 

5.  Notes  that  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Union  in  the  light  of  the  re- 
plies will  report  on  these  questions  to  the  next  meeting  of 
its  Administrative  Council  in  March  1963  in  order  that 
the  Council  may  complete  the  agenda  for  this  Conference ; 

6.  Considers  it  of  utmost  importance  that  this  Confer- 
ence make  allocations  of  radio  frequency  bands  sufficient 
to  meet  expected  outer  space  needs ; 

7.  Requests  the  International  Telecommunication  Union 
to  report  to  the  United  Nations  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space  and  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  at  its  thirty-sixth  session  on  progress  made  relat- 
ing to  its  outer  space  activities. 
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U.N.  General  Assembly  Adopts  Two  Resolutions 
on  Financing  of  Peacekeeping  Operations 


Following  is  a  statement  by  Philip  M.  Klutz- 
nick,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, made  in  Committee  V  {Administrative  and 
Budgetary)  on  December  3,  together  with  the  text 
of  two  resolutions  adopted  on  December  19. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  KLUTZNBCK 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  4112 

On  November  30th,  in  a  simple,  but  moving, 
ceremony,  U  Thant  was  unanimously  elected  Sec- 
retary-General.1 In  an  acceptance  statement 
which  reflected  the  qualities  of  humility,  sincer- 
ity, and  serenity  which  have  been  the  hallmarks 
of  his  service,  the  Secretary- General  referred  to 
the  problem  of  the  Congo  in  these  words : 

The  problem  remains  unsolved  in  spite  of  the  best  ef- 
forts of  all  concerned.  As  a  consequence,  the  financial 
problem  of  the  Organization  also  remains  unsolved.  Both 
these  problems  must,  however,  be  solved,  and  soon,  if 
the  usefulness  of  the  Organization  for  the  future  is  not  to 
be  seriously  affected.  And  today  I  appeal  anew  to  all 
Member  Governments,  who  have  come  to  value  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Organization,  to  assist  in  solving  these 
long-standing  issues. 

It  is  in  direct  response  to  this  earnest  appeal, 
and  in  the  same  spirit,  that  we  approach  the  con- 
sideration of  the  item  to  which  we  address  our- 
selves this  day.  Elsewhere  and  in  other  hands 
rest  the  political  and  military  aspects  of  this  mat- 
ter ;  but  only  here,  in  this  committee,  can  steps  be 
taken  in  response  to  the  urgent  challenge  of  the 
financial  problem  of  the  organization  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  events  in  the  Congo.  This  is  a 
weighty  responsibility  which  has  a  difficult  and 
contentious  history;  yet,  with  deliberation  and 
statesmanship,  we  have,  in  the  light  of  experience, 
the  opportunity  to  make  significant  progress.    My 


delegation  realizes  that  even  now  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  means  and  methods.  But 
we  approach  the  current  situation  with  the  hope 
that  we  can  find  in  this  arena  a  unanimous  willing- 
ness to  forgo  the  polemics  that  so  frequently  char- 
acterized the  discussions  of  the  past  and  together 
help  mold  a  program  which  will  give  the  Secre- 
tary-General the  measure  of  support  and  assurance 
that  he  so  richly  merits  and  rightly  requests. 

When  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of 
State  [Abram  Chayes]  was  privileged  to  address 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  on  the  case  of 
Certain  Expenses  of  the  United  Nations,2  he  de- 
clared that:  "In  the  view  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  no  more  important  question  has 
ever  been  before  the  International  Court."  Cor- 
respondingly, few  more  important  questions  have 
ever  been  before  this  committee.  The  issue  before 
us  raises  questions  of  a  fundamental  character: 
the  role  and  the  rule  of  international  law;  the 
standing  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  and 
the  relation  of  this  Assembly  to  that  Court;  the 
ability  of  the  United  Nations  to  keep  the  peace; 
and  the  financial  integrity  of  this  organization — 
with  all  it  implies  for  the  continued  existence  and 
effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  obligations  of  members,  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  in  respect  of  the  expenses  of 
UNEF  [United  Nations  Emergency  Force]  and 
ONUC  [United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo] 
has  in  the  past  given  rise  to  dispute  in  this  com- 
mittee. The  character  of  these  obligations  like- 
wise gave  rise  to  dispute  in  the  Working  Group  of 
Fifteen.  That  group  wisely  decided  that,  before 
the  question  of  financing  could  be  defined,  the 
prior  question  of  legal  obligation — a  question  of 
law — needed  to  be  settled  through  legal  proceed- 
ings.    It  recommended  that  the  General  Assembly 


1  For  a  statement  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  in  plenary  ses- 
sion on  Nov.  30,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  17, 1962,  p.  929. 


1  Ibid.,  July  2, 1962,  p.  30. 
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k  an  advisory  opinion  from  the  International 
art  of  Justice.    That  this  Assembly  decided  to 

rhat  decision  was  equally  wise.  Where  there 
i  legitimate  question  about  the  obligations  of 
mbers  of  the  United  Nations,  and  about  the 
igations  of  the  United  Nations  to  its  members, 
1  where  that  question  has  led  to  controversy 
ong  us,  it  is  highly  desirable  and  highly  im- 
•tant  that  that  doubt  be  dealt  with  through 
[icial  means.  The  charter  provides  that  "the 
ncipal  judicial  organ  of  the  United  Nations" 
he  International  Court  of  Justice.  It  further 
>vides  that  the  General  Assembly  may  request 
International  Court  of  Justice  "to  give  an  ad- 
3ry  opinion  on  any  legal  question."  This  As- 
lbly  did  request  an  opinion ;  and  it  is  that  opin- 
that  is  before  us  today.4 

ly  delegation  is  pleased  that  there  is  before  us 
opinion  of  the  Court.  We  are  no  less  pleased 
t  this  vital  question  was  presented  to  the  Court 
ively  and  with  deep  conviction  by  those  hold- 
differing  views.  This  was  not  a  fro  forma 
iceeding.  A  score  of  governments  presented 
.tten  statements  to  the  Court.  Nine  member 
tes  participated  in  the  Court's  oral  argument, 
ong  them  a  distinguished  representative  of  the 
riet  Union.  This  marked  the  first  time  that 
Soviet  Union  has  participated  in  oral  argu- 
it  in  a  case  before  the  World  Court  in  its  40- 
r  history. 

?he  number  of  members  participating  by  way 
written  or  oral  argument  in  this  advisory  pro- 
ling  was  the  largest  that  has  participated  in 
r  advisory  proceeding.  This  is  eloquent  testi- 
try  to  the  importance  of  this  opinion. 
ly  delegation  does  not  approach  this  opinion 
respectively,  in  a  spirit  of  who  was  right  and 
o  was  wrong  about  yesterday's  debates  on  the 
ure  of  obligations  concerning  cex-tain  United 
tions  expenses.  Rather  we  do  so  in  the  hope 
may  all  call  a  page  of  history  closed  while  we 
mine  calmly,  deliberatively,  and  constructively 
course  opened  to  us  by  the  light  shed  through 
judicial  process.  We  have  asked  the  Court  for 
advice.  The  Court  has  given  it.  The  law  is 
v  clear.    What  remains  is  for  us  to  act. 

U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1731  (XVI). 

For  a  Department  statement  on  the  Court's  decision, 

Bulletin  of  Aug.  13, 1962,  p.  246. 


To  do  otherwise  must  in  the  end  surely  mean 
that  by  failure  to  act  positively  we  start  to  aban- 
don the  first,  and  primary,  purpose  of  the  charter, 
paragraph  1  of  article  1  of  which  states: 

To  maintain  international  peace  and  security,  and  to 
that  end :  to  take  effective  collective  measures  for  the 
prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for 
the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of 
the  peace,  and  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  means,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  justice  and  international 
law,  adjustment  or  settlement  of  international  disputes 
or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace ; 

What  we  now  do  must  be  guided  by  only  one  con- 
sideration— preserving  and  nurturing  this  institu- 
tion of  which  we  are  members. 

We  submit  that  it  is  not  in  the  interest,  nor  do 
we  believe  it  is  the  intention,  of  any  member  to 
bankrupt  the  United  Nations.  As  the  unanimous 
election  of  our  distinguished  Secretary-General  a 
few  days  ago  demonstrated,  whatever  our  differ- 
ences we  all  share  a  deep-rooted  determination  to 
keep  life  in  the  United  Nations.  How  do  we 
translate  the  good  will  and  the  good  faith  that  all 
of  us  share  into  action  which  will  conform  to  these 
profound  sentiments?  That  is  the  challenge  and 
the  opportunity  of  this  hour. 

My  delegation  is  privileged  to  cosponsor  two 
resolutions.  The  first,  reproduced  in  A/C.5/L.760, 
provides  in  its  sole  operative  paragraph  that  this 
Assembly  "accepts  the  opinion  of  the  Court  on 
the  question  submitted  to  it." 

The  second  resolution  is  reproduced  in  A/C.5/- 
L.761.  In  essence  it  reestablishes  the  Working 
Group  of  Fifteen  to  consider  methods  of  financ- 
ing, in  the  future,  peacekeeping  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  involving  heavy  expenditures.  In 
a  sense  one  resolution  deals  with  the  past,  the 
other  with  the  future.  One  is  not  dependent  on 
the  other.  Permit  me  initially  to  speak  to  the  first 
resolution. 

Draft  Resolution  on  Court  Opinion 

The  draft  resolution  submitted  in  Document 
L.760  refers  to  the  action  taken  last  year  request- 
ing the  Court's  opinion,  which  set  forth  this  As- 
sembly's "need  for  authoritative  legal  guidance  as 
to  obligations  of  Member  States  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  matter  of  financing 
the  United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  and 
in  the  Middle  East."    It  recalls  the  question  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  Court  and  summarizes  the  Court's 
holding.  Finally,  in  its  operative  paragraph,  this 
Assembly  would  accept  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 
The  operative  paragraph  is  phrased  so  as  to  spec- 
ify that  the  Assembly  would  accept  the  Court's 
opinion  only  on  the  specific  question  submitted 
to  it. 

By  adopting  the  draft  resolution  the  Assembly 
would  not  pass  upon  the  reasoning  of  the  Court. 
In  the  view  of  my  delegation  the  Court,  in  its 
opinion  of  20  July  1962,  has  measured  up  to  the 
highest  standards  of  judicial  service.  Yet  we 
should  make  it  clear  that  my  Government  sees  no 
need  for  this  Assembly  to  pass  upon,  or  even  to 
go  into,  the  reasoning  of  the  Court. 

Acceptance  of  Court's  Opinion 

In  accepting  the  Court's  opinion  on  the  question 
submitted  to  it,  this  Assembly  would  not  neces- 
sarily accept  any  particular  argument  or  implica- 
tion of  the  Court's  opinion.  It  would  neither 
commend  nor  criticize  the  Court  on  its  reasoning. 
This  is  no  more  our  function  than  to  commend  or 
criticize  those  member  states  who  in  the  past 
have  contended  for  their  varying  views  on  the 
question  before  this  committee  or  before  the 
Court.  We  would  merely  accept  the  precise  an- 
swer of  the  Court  on  the  precise  question  the  As- 
sembly put  to  it. 

The  draft  resolution  anticipates  the  General 
Assembly  performing  a  function  which  is  proper 
to  it.  The  General  Assembly  is  not  a  court.  It  is 
not  a  judicial  organ  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
still  less  is  it  "the  principal  judicial  organ  of  the 
United  Nations,"  as  article  92  of  the  charter  de- 
scribes the  International  Court  of  Justice.  It  is 
not  the  function  of  this  Assembly — and  certainly 
not  of  this  committee — to  act  as  a  court  to  review 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  depart  from  the  charter's  clear  inten- 
tion. When  the  Court's  opinion  is  asked,  estab- 
lishment and  interpretation  of  the  law,  in  the 
design  of  the  charter,  is  the  function  of  the  Court ; 
action  to  implement  the  law  is,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  function  of  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  both  advisory  and  contentious  cases  the  Court 
has  declared  the  law.  The  difference  between  a 
judgment  in  a  contentious  case  and  an  advisory 
opinion  relates  not  to  the  validity  of  the  Court's 


statement  of  the  law  but  to  the  obligations  thai 
flow  from  that  statement.  While  an  advisor 
opinion  does  not  have  binding  force,  it  does  noj 
follow  that  it  is  not  an  authoritative  statement  ol 
the  law.  As  the  Court  has  pointed  out,  "Th 
Court,  being  a  Court  of  Justice,  cannot,  even  i] 
giving  advisory  opinions,  depart  from  the  essenj 
tial  rules  guiding  their  activity  as  a  Court."  6 

The  advisory  opinion  has  no  binding  force  be 
cause  in  advisory  proceedings  there  are  no  partiej 
on  whom  the  obligation  of  compliance  can  be  im. 
posed.  But  this  fact,  as  a  leading  authority  o:l 
the  Court  has  said,  "does  not  affect  the  quality  o] 
the  opinion  as  an  authoritative  pronouncement  o 
what  the  law  is."  6  As  Judge  Azevedo  has  pointer 
out,  while  in  League  of  Nations  practice  the  ord:'j 
nary  advisory  opinion  did  not  produce  the  effecj 
of  res  adjudicata,  that  fact  "is  not  sufficient  t 
deprive  an  advisory  opinion  of  all  the  moral  cor 
sequences  which  are  inherent  in  the  dignity  of  tlj  I 
organ  delivering  the  opinion,  or  even  of  its  leg? 
consequences."  7 

Indeed,  in  a  report  of  a  committee  composed  c 
Judges  Loder,  Moore,  and  Anzilotti,  which  accoir 
panies  a  clause  in  the  Rules  of  the  Court,  it  w?1 
concluded  in  1927  that :  "In  reality,  where  thefl 
are  in  fact  contending  parties,  the  difference  b< 
tween  contentious  cases  and  advisory  cases  is  onl 
nominal  ...  so  that  the  view  that  advisory  opii 
ions  are  not  binding  is  more  theoretical  than  real.'  > 
The  distinguished  Polish  jurist,  Judge  Winiarsfcj 
who  is  now  President  of  the  Court  and  who  reaJ 
in  open  court  the  opinion  before  us,  in  anothc 
opinion  has  declared  that  the  Court  "must  in  vie 
of  its  high  mission,  attribute"  to  advisory  opii 
ions  "great  legal  value  and  a  moral  authority.' ^ 
His  Yugoslav  colleague,  Judge  Zoricic,  noted  thiv 
"the  Court's  advisory  opinions  enjoy  the  same  ai 
thority  as  its  judgments,  and  are  cited  by  jurisj 
who  attribute  the  same  importance  to  them  as  1 
judgments.    The  Court  itself  refers  to  its  previoi 

5  P.C.I.J.,  Series  B,  No.  5,  p.  29,  quoted  in  Certain  E 
penses  of  the  United  Nations,  J.C.J.  Reports  1962,  l 
151,  155. 

"Rosenne,  The  International  Court  of  Justice  (1957 
pp.  492-493. 

7  Interpretation  of  Peace  Treaties,  I.C.J.  Reports  191 
pp.  65,  80. 

8  P.C.I.J.,  Series  E,  No.  4, 1927,  p.  76. 
8  Interpretation  of  Peace  Treaties,  I.C.J.  Reports  191 

pp.  65,  91. 
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isory  opinions  in  the  same  way  as  to  its  judg- 
ts."  He  concludes :  ".  .  .  an  advisory  opinion 
ih  is  concerned  with  a  dispute  between  States 
i  a  legal  point  of  view  amounts  to  a  definitive 
sion  upon  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  the 
1  relations,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  dis- 

j  »  10 

would  profit  little  to  delve  further  into  the 
plex  jurisprudential  question  of  the  precise 
e  of  advisory  opinions.  My  delegation  holds 
dew  that  an  advisory  opinion  of  the  Interna- 
al  Court  of  Justice — this  organization's  "prin- 
1  judicial  organ" — is  authoritative.  This  is 
view  which  this  Assembly  has  adopted  in  the 
|  The  Sixth  Committee  in  its  report  to  the 
eral  Assembly  in  connection  with  the  Repara- 

case  noted:  "the  authoritative  nature  of  the 
isory  opinion  should  be  taken  for  granted."  " 
l  this  connection  permit  me  to  advert  to  the 
tion  taken  by  the  distinguished  delegate  of 
rice  in  considering  the  Assembly's  response  to 
Court's  opinion  in  the  Reparation  case.  Ma- 
e  Bastid  described  the  Court  as  "the  highest 
dical  and  constitutional  authority  that  exists 
he  world  today."  She  stated  that,  while  an 
don  of  the  Court  is  not  binding  upon  states, 
is  authoritative.  .  .  ."    She  said:  "Jurists  in 

General  Assembly  and  delegates  in  this  As- 
bly  have  appealed  to  the  Court  on  a  problem 
ti  which  they  could  not  take  a  decision.  They 
eby  recognized  that  there  should  be  an  opin- 
of  the  highest  judicial  authority  that  exists." 
Sow,"  she  asked,  "before  taking  action,  should 
refer  this  advisory  opinion  once  again  to  the 
bs  and  have  it  filtered  and  screened  by  the 
embly  ?  We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  neces- 
I  The  role  of  the  General  Assembly,  of  the 
tical  body,  is  to  take  a  decision  for  action 
er  by  following,  or  by  failing  to  follow,  or 
owing  in  part  the  opinion  of  the  Court." 12  We 
2e  with  this  view. 

[ay  we  burden  the  committee  with  one  more 
tation,  both  because  of  the  eminence  of  its 
lor  and  its  pertinence  to  the  point  before  us. 
Gerald  Fitzmaurice,  now  a  Judge  of  the  Court, 
lared  in  this  Assembly : 13 

Ivisory  opinions  were  not  binding  in  the  sense  that 
ments  of  the  Court  were,  because  in  the  case  of  ad- 
ry  opinions  the  General  Assembly  was  not  bound  to 


act  in  accordance  with  the  opinion.  The  Assembly  could 
take  other  factors  into  consideration ;  it  was  also  free  to 
accept  or  reject  that  opinion.  It  could  not  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  opinion  of  the  Court  was  wrong  from  the 
legal  standpoint  or  that  the  Assembly  did  not  agree  with 
the  Court  in  its  findings,  because  the  Assembly  had  no 
competence  in  a  legal  matter  to  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
Court  on  a  point  of  law.  The  Court  was  the  highest  au- 
thority on  matters  of  international  law  and  its  findings 
were  necessarily  authoritative. 

U.S.  Position  on  Acceptance 

Now  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of  this 
Assembly  in  the  past  to  accept  or  act  upon  the 
Court's  advisory  opinions.  My  Government  has 
consistently  favored  this  practice,  even  where  it 
disagreed  with  the  opinion  of  the  Court.  Thus 
in  1954  the  Fifth  Committee  debated  acceptance 
of  the  Court's  advisory  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Effects  of  Awards  of  Compensation  Made  by  the 
United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal.  Sen- 
ator Fulbright,  speaking  for  the  United  States, 
stated:  ".  .  .  while  the  United  States  delegation 
did  not  share  the  Court's  opinion  ...  it  would 
maintain  its  consistent  policy  and  continue  to  re- 
spect the  Court's  authority  and  competence." 

The  response  to  Senator  Fulbright's  declaration 
was  instructive.  The  distinguished  delegate  of 
India  declared  that  his  delegation  "was  pleased 
to  hear  .  .  .  that  the  United  States  delegation 
accepted  the  Court's  opinion,  in  accordance  with 
that  true  democratic  tradition  which  demanded 
respect  for  the  decisions  of  judicial  bodies.  .  .  ." 
And  the  distinguished  delegate  of  France,  Mr. 
Ganem,  whose  wisdom  and  experience  continue 
to  grace  this  committee,  declared  that  France  "had 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  accepting  the  Court's 
opinion.  ...  in  that  connection,  the  French  dele- 
gation noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  its  finest  tradition, 
bowed  before  the  decision  of  a  judicial 
body.  .  .  ."14 

10  Ibid.,  pp.  101-102. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/1101,  para.  7. 

12  U.N.  doc.  A/PV.262,  pp.  66-70. 

13  Official  Records  of  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  Sixth  Committee,  184th  meeting,  para. 
25. 

"  Official  Records  of  the  Ninth  Session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  Fifth  Committee,  474th  meeting,  paras. 
50-52 ;  475th  meeting,  paras.  23,  25. 
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We  do  not  recall  these  facts  to  imply  special 
merit  but  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  sound  path 
open  to  us  but  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  law 
as  the  competent  body  finds  the  law  to  be.  This 
is  the  essence  of  our  relationship  to  one  another. 
If  we  leave  the  moorings  of  the  law  we  can  only 
lose  ourselves  in  the  swift  currents  where  power 
alone  dominates. 

General  Assembly  and  Advisory  Opinions 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  practice  of  this  Assem- 
bly with  respect  to  advisory  opinions.  There  have 
been  nine  advisory  opinions  requested  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, apart  from  the  one  that  now  concerns  us.  In 
all  of  these  cases — with  one  exception,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  in  a  moment — the  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  at  the  conclusion  of  its  dis- 
cussion of  the  opinion.  The  form  of  the  resolution 
adopted  has  varied  somewhat  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  case. 

In  the  operative  paragraphs  of  these  resolutions 
the  Assembly  has  given  effect  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Court.  On  occasion  it  has  authorized  or  di- 
rected the  Secretary-General  or  called  on  member 
states  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  Court's  opin- 
ion. On  other  occasions  the  Assembly  has  ex- 
plicitly accepted  or  accepted  and  endorsed  the 
Court's  opinion.  The  resolution  contained  in  Doc- 
ument L.  760  wholly  conforms  to  the  Assembly's 
traditional  terminology. 

In  every  instance  the  General  Assembly  has  fol- 
lowed the  Court's  opinion,  either  expressly  or 
tacitly.  The  one  case  in  which  it  did  not  adopt  a 
resolution  enunciating  its  decision  to  follow  the 
Court's  opinion  was  on  the  Competence  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  Admission  of  a  State  to 
the  United  Nations.  There  the  Court  was  asked 
whether  the  admission  of  a  state  to  membership 
pursuant  to  article  4  of  the  charter  can  be  ef- 
fected by  a  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  when 
the  Security  Council  has  made  no  recommenda- 
tion for  admission,  either  by  reason  of  the  candi- 
date failing  to  obtain  the  requisite  majority  or 
because  of  the  negative  vote  of  a  permanent 
member  upon  a  resolution  recommending  admis- 
sion. The  Court  replied  that  a  positive  recom- 
mendation of  the  Security  Council  was  necessary 
for  the  General  Assembly  to  admit  a  member.  The 
Assembly  acted  in  accordance  with  this  opinion 


by  abandoning  any  consideration  of  admittin. 
new  members  where  the  Security  Council  had  nc 
given  a  positive  recommendation. 

Actually,  the  record  is  even  more  persuasivi 
While  9  advisory  opinions  have  been  put  to  th 
Court,  17  questions  have  been  embraced  in  answei 
to  the  9  requests.  The  General  Assembly  has  at  j 
cepted  or  acted  upon  the  replies  of  the  Court  i 
all  17  instances.  The  Assembly's  response,  unl 
form  as  it  has  been,  has  not  varied  with  the  mi 
jority  by  which  the  Court  rendered  its  opinioi 
But  some  may  raise  the  question  of  the  majorit 
by  which  this  decision  was  adopted.  That  mi 
jority  is  of  no  relevance,  for  when  the  Court  rei 
ders  an  opinion,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Coui 
whatever  its  majority. 

But  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  m; 
jorities  in  the  prior  9  cases  sometimes  have  bet 
lamer  and  sometimes  smaller  than  that  in  tl 
opinion  before  us.    The  first  advisory  opinion  rei 
dered  by  the  Court,  on  17  November  1947,  r] 
sponded  to  each  of  the  two  questions  put  to  til 
Court  by  a  vote  of  9  to  6 ;  the  second  opinion,  < 
11  April  1949,  answered  the  first  part  of  the  fir 
question  put  to  it  unanimously  and  the  second  pa 
by  11  votes  to  4.    A  second  question  was  answer* 
by  10  votes  to  5.    In  some  subsequent  cases  t'l 
majority  votes  were  larger  and  in  others  smalk, 
Speaking  for  a  country  whose  Supreme  Court  h 
decided  great  cases  by  a  single  vote,  the  majori 
in  this  instance  of  9  to  5  is  impressive. 

Now,  while  the  Court's  opinion  sets  forth  tl 
law  of  the  matter,  this  Assembly  can  choose  not 
follow  the  Court's  authoritative  holding.     Tl 
effect  of  any  such  decision — considering  it,  for 
moment,  from  simply  a  legal  point  of  view — cou 
not  be  underestimated.    Since  an  opinion  of  t 
World  Court  has  never  before  been  rejected  in  z 
the  history  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  I 
United  Nations,  to  reject  this  opinion  would  be 
strike  a  massive  blow  against  the  Court  itse 
Since  the  Court's  advisory  opinions  are  general 
acknowledged  to  be  authoritative  statements 
the  law,  to  reject  the  Court's  opinion  would  sap  1 1 
vitality  of  international  law  and  its  role  in  ti 
United  Nations.     To  reject  the  Court's  opinio 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  would  hardly  pr 
mote  that  high  purpose  which  the  preamble  of  tj 
charter  proclaims :  "to  establish  conditions  undi 
which  justice  and  respect  for  the  obligations  ar 
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I  from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  international 
w  can  be  maintained.  .  .  ." 

tancial  and  Political  Aspects  off  Question 

But,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  put  the 
3dit  of  the  Court  and  the  credibility  of  inter- 
tional  law  aside.    Let  us  look  at  the  United 
itions  finance  and  politics  of  the  question. 
[f  this  opinion  is  not  accepted  and  acted  upon 

the  General  Assembly,  what  are  the  financial 
ospects  of  the  United  Nations  ?  Are  we  not  say- 
r  to  those  states  that  in  the  past  have  contested 
jir  legal  obligation  to  pay  assessments  for  the 
penses  of  UNEF  and  ONUC,  "You  may  relax 
out  the  problem"  ?  We  know  only  too  well  the 
litical  difficulties  and,  in  some  cases,  the  financial 
rdship  facing  states  that  have  not  kept  cur- 
lt  in  the  payment  of  assessments.  None  of  us 
>ks  false  victories.  Acceptance  of  the  opinion 
•uld  provide  all  such  states  with  a  dignified  op- 
rtunity  to  reexamine  their  positions.  A  failure 
accept  would  leave  us  at  best  where  we  were  a 
ax  ago,  exposed  to  argument,  debate,  and  con- 
sion  while  the  organization  sinks  deeper  and 
eper  into  the  quicksand  of  financial  disaster, 
would  make  a  mockery  of  the  breathing  spell 
'orded  the  organization  by  those  states  who  have 
rchased  bonds. 

Many  states  bought  bonds  on  the  assumption 
it  there  would  be  a  day  of  clarification  and  an 
ur  when  first  concrete  steps  could  be  taken  to 
store  the  financial  integrity  of  the  United  Na- 
>ns.  What  hope  is  there  that  the  organization's 
lancial  credit  could  survive  a  failure  to  accept 
e  Court's  opinion?  What  government,  what 
ird  party,  could  rely  with  confidence  upon  the 
tancial  commitments  of  this  organization  ?  What 
>ssibility  would  there  be  of  sustaining,  still  less 
•engthening,  the  organization's  activities  in  fields 
lich  are  directly  related  to  UNEF  and  ONUC 
ly  in  their  common  requirement  for  funds? 
ow  could  it  be  expected  that  the  parliaments  of 
ose  members  of  the  organization  which  have  ful- 
led their  financial  obligations — and  some  who 
ve  surpassed  them  by  way  of  voluntary  contribu- 
>ns — not  only  in  the  sphere  of  peacekeeping  but 

humanitarian  and  economic  and  social  pro- 
ams  will  respond  in  the  future  as  they  have  in 
e  past  ? 


These  are  questions  we  need  not  pursue.  It  is 
clear  that  the  alternative  to  acceptance  of  the 
Court's  opinion  is  financial  irresponsibility  of  a 
kind  that  would  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  hope  symbolized  by  this  organization.  We 
confront  these  prospects  only  to  express  the  con- 
fidence that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
membership  will  reject  the  darkness  and  look  to- 
ward the  light  when  we  solve  this  troublesome 
problem  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  law. 

Now  what  of  the  politics  of  the  matter  ?  Were 
we  not  to  accept  the  Court's  opinion,  we  would 
stifle  the  organization's  appropriate  role  in  keep- 
ing the  peace.  The  Court's  opinion  concerns  only 
past  assessments.  But  the  possibility  of  the  or- 
ganization having  the  capacity  collectively,  by 
whatever  kind  of  assessment,  to  finance  opera- 
tions that  preserve  the  peace  is  indispensable  to 
its  purpose  of  saving  "succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war."  The  possibility  of  the 
organization  paying  for  peacekeeping — its  pri- 
mary purpose — is  too  important  to  belabor.  If  it 
had  lacked  this  capacity  in  the  past,  it  can  be 
fairly  said  that  the  organization  might  not  have 
seen  this  day  or  else  would  have  existed  as  a  dis- 
credited vehicle  of  vehement  debate  alone.  Its 
future  would  be  unpromising  indeed. 

Draft  Resolution  on  Financing  Peacekeeping 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  now  to  the  second  res- 
olution [L.  761].  It  is  concerned  with  this  very 
question  of  the  future— of  how  the  United  Na- 
tions will  finance  peacekeeping  operations  that  in- 
volve heavy  expenditures.  We  do  not  purport 
to  have  the  answers  today  to  this  troubled  ques- 
tion. 

While  the  balance  sheet  of  the  United  Nations 
remains  in  an  awkward  state  of  imbalance,  a 
combination  of  events  seem  to  my  delegation  to 
permit  a  few  months  in  which  to  negotiate,  re- 
view, and  prepare  a  program  for  the  future  that 
can  meet  with  general  acceptance.  We  would 
suggest  that  the  Secretary-General  be  authorized 
by  appropriate  resolution  to  continue  the  Congo 
and  Middle  East  operations  without  assessing  or 
appropriating  any  additional  funds  now.  If  the 
total  of  the  bond  issue,  which  was  previously  au- 
thorized and  the  terms  of  which  are  settled,  can 
be  fully  subscribed,  and  if  members  will  accelerate 
the  payment  of  arrearages,  then,  even  at  the  pres- 
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ent  rate  of  expenditures,  the  organization  should 
manage  with  those  funds  for  at  least  5  or  6 
months. 

This  is  especially  desirable  since  we  are  in  the 
last  days  of  this  session.  There  is  neither  the  time 
nor  the  atmosphere  for  deliberate  consultation  and 
thinking  together  that  should  precede  planning 
and  decisions  on  additional  assessments  or  contri- 
butions for  the  operations  in  the  Congo  and  the 
Middle  East.  These  months  for  which  the  funds 
I  have  mentioned  will  last  must  be  used  to  the  full- 
est advantage  to  rethink  the  problem  and  to  try 
to  accommodate  as  many  views  of  members  as 
may  be  feasible  and  constructive.  We  have  the 
many  suggestions  made  in  the  past.  We  would 
also  hope  that  members  will  use  this  time  to 
present  such  further  views  on  methods  and  for- 
mulas as  they  deem  appropriate.  Given  this  addi- 
tional time,  members  will  be  able  to  submit  their 
views  in  writing  so  that  the  working  group  con- 
templated by  the  second  resolution  can  have  at  its 
disposal  material  helpful  to  it  in  dispatching  its 
assignment. 

The  draft  resolution  found  in  document  L.  761 
accordingly  proposes  that,  in  the  light  of  the 
Court's  clarification  of  the  law,  this  Assembly  con- 
stitute a  committee  that  can  marry  the  organiza- 
tion's legal  capacity  with  what  is  practical  and 
equitable  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  method  or  methods 
of  future  financing  of  peacekeeping  operations. 
This  resolution  by  no  means  suggests  that  future 
financing  of  such  operations  must  be  done  through 
mandatory  assessments  upon  the  membership. 
Nor  does  it  suggest  the  contrary.  It  does  not  sug- 
gest that  the  scale  of  assessment,  if  any,  be  that  of 
the  regular  budget.  For  that  matter  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Court's  opinion  itself  expressly 
states  that  it  does  not  pass  on  the  scale  of  assess- 
ment. All  this  would  be  left  open.  Only  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  can  and  should  determine  this. 
What  we  seek  is  time  to  prepare  for  the  future  in 
a  fashion  that  will  be  fair  to  us  all.  The  commit- 
tee that  this  resolution  would  establish  is  free  to 
consider  any  method  of  financing  peacekeeping 
activities,  whether  by  way  of  assessment  or  by 
voluntary  contributions,  or  by  some  combination 
of  the  two.  In  short,  the  second  resolution  looks 
toward  the  future  in  an  open  spirit  of  conciliation. 
It  seeks  solutions. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  some  delegations  would 


like  a  solution  now.    So  would  my  delegation,  if 
we  felt  that  time  and  circumstances  permitted  a  ! 
sound  solution  which  would  be  workable.     We 
know  how  heavily  the  pressure  of  even  reduced 
assessments  weighs  on  developing  states  when  the  \ 
total  budget  for  operations  assumes  large  propor-  j 
tions.    My  Government  has  frequently  expressed  ; 
this  awareness  in  something  more  than  words. 
But  time  has  come  when  hastily  contracted  for- 
mulas produced  under  urgent  pressure  must  yield 
to  a  more  studied  approach.    If  we  were  required 
to  seek  a  new  assessment  now,  there  would  be  in- 
escapable merit  in  examining  and  approving  some 
basic  principles  now;  but,  since  the  day  can  and 
should  be  deferred,  it  is  our  view  that  acceptance 
of  principles  before  an  opportunity  is  given  to  a 
working  group  to  explore  and  evaluate  all  ideas  [ 
could  do  more  harm  than  good.    What  we  need 
above  all  is  a  chance  to  digest  all  ideas,  to  discuss , 
and  negotiate  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm  delibera- 
tion.    In  our  judgment  the  few  days  left  to  us, 
here  will  not  provide  that  atmosphere.   Therefore, 
while  we  have  every  sympathy  for  those  who  view  i 
with  concern  the  costs  of  continuing  large-scale 
operations  without  having  settled  upon  a  set  of ; 
principles  for  their  payment,  it  is  only  the  ques- 
tion  of  timing  that  really  separates  some  of  us. 
We  believe  that  debate  on  principles  must  follow^ 
the  efforts  of  a  working  group,  not  precede  it. 

We  began  this  intervention  with  some  words  • 
from  U  Thant's  acceptance  statement.  It  may  be 
appropriate  to  conclude  by  quoting  the  Secretary- 
General  further:  "On  this  occasion,"  he  said,  "I 
would  recall  the  words  of  my  distinguished  pred- 
ecessor on  his  re-election  to  a  second  term.  He 
said,  and  I  quote :  'Nobody,  I  think,  can  accept  the 
position  of  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, knowing  what  it  means,  except  from  a  sense 
of  duty.'  He  had  over  four  years'  experience  in 
that  office  when  he  made  that  statement.  My  ex- 
perience has  been  shorter,  but  I  believe  that  I  do 
know  what  that  office  means,  and  I  accept  my  ex- 
tended mandate  with  humility  and  out  of  a  sense 
of  duty." 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  witnessed  the  demands 
ou  the  Secretary-General  and  having  sensed  the 
loneliness  of  some  of  his  most  trying  moments, 
one  could  not  have  questioned  his  right  to  reject 
the  burden.  Only  a  sense  of  duty  would  compel 
a  modest  and  devoted  man  to  accept  the  unanimous 
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1  to  this  office  of  complex  pressures  in  a  world 
uncertain  and  chaotic  movement.  It  would 
ustitute  a  denial  of  our  duty  if  we  failed  to  find 
least  a  path  toward  the  solution  of  the  organ- 
ition's  oppressive  financial  problems.  Together 
can  and  we  must  move  forward  to  put  an  end 
the  specter  of  bankruptcy  and  to  uphold  the 
;egrity  of  the  charter  and  the  organization  that 
ings  us  together.  By  the  acceptance  of  the 
iurt's  opinion  and  the  establishment  of  the  work- 
r  group  to  seek  fundamental  solutions  in  the 
ht  of  the  law,  we  give  our  earnest  commitment 
it  we  shall  not  fail  the  hopes  and  prayers  of 
,nkind  that  the  United  Nations  shall  continue 
consecration  to  the  building  of  a  better  world.15 


XTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 

cepting  World  Court  Opinion  lfl 

'he  General  Assembly, 

laving  regard  to  resolution  1731  (XVI)  of  20  De- 
iber  1961,  in  which  it  recognized  "its  need  for  au- 
ritative  legal  guidance  as  to  obligations  of  Member 
tes  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
tter  of  financing  the  United  Nations  operations  in  the 
igo  and  in  the  Middle  East", 

lecalling  the  question  submitted  to  the  International 
irt  of  Justice  in  that  resolution, 

laving  received  the  Court's  advisory  opinion  of  20 
y  1962,  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the 
:retary-General  under  document  A/5161,  declaring  that 
expenditures  authorized  in  the  General  Assembly  reso- 
ons  designated  in  resolution  1731  (XVI)  constitute 
penses  of  the  Organization"  within  the  meaning  of 
icle  17,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter, 
lecepts  the  opinion  of  the  Court  on  the  question  sub- 
ted  to  it. 

lancing  Peacekeeping  Operations17 

'he  General  Assembly. 

lecognizing  that  peace-keeping  operations  of  the  United 
tions,  such  as  those  in  the  Congo  and  in  the  Middle 
rt,  impose  a  heavy  financial  burden  upon  Member 
tes,  and  in  particular  on  those  having  a  limited  ca- 
ity  to  contribute  financially, 

'On  Dec.  11  the  cosponsors  of  L.  761  withdrew  their 
ift  resolution  and  joined  the  sponsors  of  L.  763  in 
•mitting  a  new  draft  resolution,  L.  767. 
'U.N.  doc.  A/C.5/L.  760;  adopted  in  plenary  session 
Dec.  19  by  a  vote  of  76  (U.S.)-17,  with  8  abstentions. 
1  U.N.  doc.  A/C.  5/L.  767 ;  adopted  in  plenary  session  on 
:.  19  by  a  vote  of  78  (U.S.) -14,  with  4  abstentions. 


Recognizing  that  in  order  to  meet  the  expenditures 
caused  by  such  operations  a  procedure  is  required  differ- 
ent from  that  applied  to  the  regular  budget  of  the  United 
Nations, 

Taking  into  account  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  of  20  July  1962  in  answer  to  the 
question  contained  in  resolution  1731  (XVI), 

Convinced  of  the  necessity  to  establish  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  financing  methods  different  from  the 
regular  budget  to  cover  in  the  future  peace-keeping  oper- 
ations of  the  United  Nations  involving  heavy  expenditures, 
such  as  those  for  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East, 

1.  Decides  to  re-establish  the  Working  Group  of  Fifteen 
with  the  same  membership  as  that  established  in  resolu- 
tion 1620  (XV)  and  to  increase  its  membership  to  twenty- 
one  by  the  addition  of  six  Member  States  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  with  due  regard 
to  geographical  distribution  as  provided  for  in  resolution 
1620  (XV),  to  study,  in  consultation  as  appropriate  with 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary 
Questions  and  the  Committee  on  Contributions,  special 
methods  for  financing  peace-keeping  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  involving  heavy  expenditures  such  as  those 
for  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East,  including  a  possible 
special  scale  of  assessments ; 

2.  Requests  the  Working  Group  of  Twenty-One  to  take 
into  account  in  its  study  the  criteria  for  the  sharing  of 
the  costs  of  peace-keeping  operations  mentioned  in  past 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly,  giving  particular  at- 
tention to  the  following : 

(a)  The  references  to  a  special  financial  responsibility 
of  members  of  the  Security  Council  as  mentioned  in  res- 
olutions 1619  (XV)  and  1732  (XVI)  ; 

(b)  Such  special  factors  relating  to  a  particular  peace- 
keeping operation  as  might  be  relevant  to  a  variation  in 
the  sharing  of  the  costs  of  the  operation  ; 

(c)  The  degree  of  economic  development  of  each  Mem- 
ber State  and  whether  or  not  a  developing  State  is  in 
receipt  of  technical  assistance  from  the  United  Nations; 

(d)  The  collective  financial  responsibility  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations ; 

3.  Requests  further  the  Working  Group  of  Twenty-One 
to  take  into  account  any  criteria  proposed  by  Member 
States  at  the  seventeenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
or  submitted  by  them  directly  to  the  Working  Group ; 

4.  Requests  the  Working  Group  of  Twenty-One  to  study 
also  the  situation  arising  from  the  arrears  of  some  Mem- 
ber States  in  their  payment  of  contributions  for  financing 
peace-keeping  operations  and  to  recommend,  within  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Charter,  arrangements  designed 
to  bring  up  to  date  such  payments,  having  in  mind  the 
relative  economic  positions  of  such  Member  States ; 

5.  Requests  the  Working  Group  of  Twenty-One  to  meet 
as  soon  as  possible  in  1963  and  to  submit  its  report  with 
the  least  possible  delay  and  in  any  case  not  later  than 
31  March  1963; 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  distribute  the  re- 
port of  the  Working  Group  of  Twenty-One  to  Member 
States  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  view  to  its  consideration 
when  appropriate  by  the  General  Assembly. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 

Convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules  relating  to 
international  transportation  by  air  and  additional 
protocol.  Done  at  Warsaw  October  12,  1929.  En- 
tered into  force  February  13,  1933.  49  Stat.  3000. 
Notification  received  that  it  considers  itself  bound: 
Congo  (Leopoldville),  July  27,  1962. 

Protocol  to  amend   the  convention  for  unification  of 
certain  rules  relating  to  international  carriage  by 
air  signed  at  Warsaw  October  12,  1929    (49  Stat. 
3000).    Done  at  The  Hague  September  28,  1955.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Switzerland,  October  19,  1962. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  six 
annexes.     Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.     En- 
tered into  force  January   1,   1961;  for  the  United 
States  October  23, 1961.     TIAS  4892. 
Ratifications   deposited:   Ghana,   October  31,   1962 ; 

India,  November  1,  1962. 
Accession  deposited:  Tanganyika,  October  31,  1962. 
Radio   regulations,  with  appendixes,  annexed  to  the 
international    telecommunication    convention,    1959. 
Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.     Entered  into 
force  May  1,  1961.     TIAS  4893. 
Notifications  of  approval:  Israel,  October  11,  1962; 

Netherlands,  October  19,  1962;  Panama,  October 

18,  1962. 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention 
of  December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes 
and  final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  29, 
1958.  Entered  into  force  January  1,  1960.  TIAS 
4390. 
Notification  of  approval:  Panama,  October  18,  1962. 

Trade 

Proces-verbal  of  rectification  concerning  protocol 
amending  part  1  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX,  proto- 
col amending  the  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III, 
and  protocol  of  organizational  amendments  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at 
Geneva  December  3,  1955.  Section  B  entered  into 
force  October  7,  1957. 
Signature:  Chile,  November  21,  1962. 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Tunisia  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at 
Tokyo  November  12,  1959.     Entered  into  force  May 

1  Not  in  force. 


21,  1960 ;  for  the  United  States  June  15,  1960.     TIAS 
4498. 

Signatures:  Australia,  September  5,  1962;  Switzer- 
land, February  14, 1962. 

Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  of  new  schedule  III — 
Brazil — to   the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.     Done  at  Geneva,  December  31,  1958.1 
Signatures:  Haiti,  November  6,  1962;  Turkey,  Au- 
gust 13, 1962. 

Declaration  giving  effect  to  provisions  of  article  XVI  :4 
of   the   General   Agreement   on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Done  at  Geneva  November  19, 1960. 
Entered  into  force:  November  14, 1962. 

Proces-verbal  extending  declaration  of  November  12, 
1959  (TIAS  4498),  on  provisional  accession  of  Tu- 
nisia to  the  General  Agreement  en  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Done  at  Geneva  December  9,  1961.  Entered  into 
force  for  the  United  States  January  9,  1962. 
Signatures:  Australia,  September  5,  1962;  India, 
November  15,  1962. 

Proces-verbal  extending  the  period  of  validity  of  the 
declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argentina  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  No- 
vember  18,    1960.     Done    at   Geneva   November    7, 

1962.1 

Signature:  United  States,  December  18,  1962. 


BILATERAL 

Argentina 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreements  of  April  25,  1955,  as  amended  (TIAS 
3247  and  4032),  and  December  21,  1955  (TIAS 
3459).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Buenos 
Aires  September  19  and  November  26,  1962.  En- 
tered into  force  November  26, 1962. 

Congo    (Leopoldville) 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties  with  re- 
lated notes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Leo- 
poldville October  25  and  November  17,  1962.  En- 
tered into  force  November  17, 1962. 

Indonesia 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  February  19,  1962,  as  amended  (TIAS 
4952,  5054,  and  5118) .  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Djakarta  December  10,  1962.  Entered  into  force 
December  10,  1962. 

Tunisia 

Agreement  relating  to  the  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  Tunisia's  three-year  plan.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Tunis  September  28  and  Oc- 
tober 29,  1962.     Entered  into  force  October  29,  1962. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  providing  compensatory  concessions  for  in- 
creases in  import  duties  on  certain  carpets  and  glass. 
Signed  at  Geneva  December  10,  1962.  Entered  into 
force  December  10, 1962. 
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resident  Kennedy  Holds  Talks  at  Nassau 
ith  Prime  Minister  Macmillan 


following  are  the  texts  of  a  joint  communi- 
;  and  an  attached  statement  on  nuclear  de- 
se  systems  issued  on  December  21  by 
tsident  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Harold 
cmillan  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  close 
discussions  held  at  Nassau,  the  Bahamas, 
member  18-21. 


te  House  press   release    (Nassau)    dated   December  21 
NT  COMMUNIQUE 

die  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  met  in 
ssau  from  December  18th  to  December  21st. 
ey  were  accompanied  by  the  Secretary  of 
fense,  Mr.  [Robert  S.]  McNamara,  and  the 
der  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  [George  W.] 
11,  and  by  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Home, 

Minister  of  Defense,  Mr.  [Peter]  Thorney- 

ft  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Common- 

ilth  Relations  and  Colonies,  Mr.  [Duncan] 

idys. 

"he  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  dis- 

sed  a  wide  range  of  topics.    They  reviewed 

state  of  East- West  relations  in  the  after- 
;h  of  the  October  crisis  in  Cuba,  and  joined 
he  hope  that  a  satisfactory  resolution  of  this 
is  might  open  the  way  to  the  settlement  of 
er  problems  outstanding  between  the  West 
.  the  Soviet  Union. 

n  particular,  they  reviewed  the  present  state 
he  negotiations  for  a  treaty  ending  nuclear 
s,  and  reaffirmed  their  intent  to  seek  agree- 
tt  on  this  issue  with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  hope 
j  this  agreement  would  lead  on  to  successful 
otiations  on  wider  issues  of  disarmament. 
-s  regards  Berlin,  they  reaffirmed  their  in- 
st  in  arriving  at  a  solid  and  enduring  set- 
lent  which  would  insure  that  Berlin  remains 
i  and  viable, 
he  Chinese  Communist  attack  on  India  was 


discussed  with  special  consideration  being  given 
to  the  way  in  which  the  two  governments  might 
assist  the  Government  of  India  to  counter  this 
aggression.  Defense  problems  of  the  subconti- 
nent were  reviewed.  The  Prime  Minister  and 
the  President  are  hopeful  that  the  common  in- 
terests of  Pakistan  and  India  in  the  security  of 
the  subcontinent  would  lead  to  a  reconciliation 
of  India-Pakistan  differences.  To  this  end, 
they  expressed  their  gratification  at  the  states- 
manship shown  by  President  Ayub  and  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  in  agreeing  to  renew  their  ef- 
forts to  resolve  their  differences  at  this  crucial 
moment. 

The  two  leaders  discussed  the  current  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Congo,  and  agreed  to  continue 
their  efforts  for  an  equitable  integration  of  this 
troubled  country.  They  expressed  support  for 
Mr.  [Paul-Henri]  Spaak's  proposal  for  a  fair 
division  of  revenues  and  noted  with  concern  the 
dangers  of  further  discord  in  the  Congo. 

The  Prime  Minister  informed  the  President 
of  the  present  state  of  negotiations  for  U.K. 
membership  in  the  Common  Market.  The  Pres- 
ident reaffirmed  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  an  early  and  successful  outcome. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  also 
discussed  in  considerable  detail  policy  on  ad- 
vanced nuclear  weapons  systems  and  considered 
a  variety  of  approaches.  The  result  of  this 
discussion  is  set  out  in  the  attached  statement. 


ATTACHED  STATEMENT 

Statement  on  Nuclear  Defense  Systems 
December  21,  1962 

(1)  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
reviewed  the  development  program  for  the  Sky- 
bolt  missile.  The  President  explained  that  it 
was  no  longer  expected  that  this  very  complex 
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weapons  system  would  be  completed  within  the 
cost  estimate  or  the  time  scale  which  were  pro- 
jected when  the  program  was  begun. 

(2)  The  President  informed  the  Prime  Min- 
ister that  for  this  reason  and  because  of  the 
availability  to  the  United  States  of  alternative 
weapons  systems,  he  had  decided  to  cancel  plans 
for  the  production  of  Skybolt  for  use  by  the 
United  States.    Nevertheless,  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  Skybolt  program  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  recalling  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  offer  of  Skybolt  to  the  United  King- 
dom in  1960  had  been  to  assist  in  improving 
and  extending  the  effective  life  of  the  British 
V-bombers,  the  President  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  continue  the  development  of  the  missile 
as  a  joint  enterprise  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  with  each  country 
bearing  equal  shares  of  the  future  cost  of  com- 
pleting development,  after  which  the  United 
Kingdom  would  be  able  to  place  a  production 
order  to  meet  its  requirements. 

(3)  While  recognizing  the  value  of  this  offer, 
the  Prime  Minister  decided,  after  full  consider- 
ation, not  to  avail  himself  of  it  because  of 
doubts  that  had  been  expressed  about  the  pros- 
pects of  success  for  this  weapons  system  and 
because  of  uncertainty  regarding  date  of  com- 
pletion and  final  cost  of  the  program. 

(4)  As  a  possible  alternative  the  President 
suggested  that  the  Eoyal  Air  Force  might  use 
the  Hound  Dog  missile.  The  Prime  Minister 
responded  that  in  the  light  of  the  technical  dif- 
ficulties he  was  unable  to  accept  this  suggestion. 

(5)  The  Prime  Minister  then  turned  to  the 
possibility  of  provision  of  the  Polaris  missile 
to  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  United  States. 
After  careful  review,  the  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  agreed  that  a  decision  on  Po- 
laris must  be  considered  in  the  widest  context 
both  of  the  future  defense  of  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance and  of  the  safety  of  the  whole  Free 
World.  They  reached  the  conclusion  that  this 
issue  created  an  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  closer  arrangements  for  the 
organization  and  control  of  strategic  Western 
defense  and  that  such  arrangements  in  turn 
could  make  a  major  contribution  to  political 
cohesion  among  the  nations  of  the  Alliance. 

(6)  The  Prime  Minister  suggested  and  the 
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President  agreed,  that  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture a  start  could  be  made  by  subscribing  to 
NATO  some  part  of  the  forces  already  in  ex- 
istence. This  could  include  allocations  from 
United  States  Strategic  Forces,  from  Unitec 
Kingdom  Bomber  Command,  and  from  tactical 
nuclear  forces  now  held  in  Europe.  Sucl 
forces  would  be  assigned  as  part  of  a  NATC 
nuclear  force  and  targeted  in  accordance  wit! 
NATO  plans. 

(7)  Returning  to  Polaris  the  President  ant 
the  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  the  purpose  o:i 
their  two  governments  with  respect  to  the  pro 
vision  of  the  Polaris  missiles  must  be  the  de 
velopment  of  a  multilateral  NATO  nuclea 
force  in  the  closest  consultation  with  othe 
NATO  allies.  They  will  use  their  best  er 
deavors  to  this  end. 

(8)  Accordingly,  the  President  and  th 
Prime  Minister  agreed  that  the  U.S.  will  mak 
available  on  a  continuing  basis  Polaris  missile 
(less  warheads)  for  British  submarines.  Th 
U.S.  will  also  study  the  feasibility  of  makiri 
available  certain  support  facilities  for  such  sut 
marines.  The  U.K.  Government  will  constru* 
the  submarines  in  which  these  weapons  will  1 
placed  and  they  will  also  provide  the  nucB 
warheads  for  the  Polaris  missiles.  Britu 
forces  developed  under  this  plan  will  be  a 
signed  and  targeted  in  the  same  way  as  1 
forces  described  in  paragraph  6. 

These  forces,  and  at  least  equal  U.S.  force 
would  be  made  available  for  inclusion  in 
NATO  multilateral  nuclear  force.  The  Prin 
Minister  made  it  clear  that  except  where  H 
Majesty's  Government  may  decide  that  s 
preme  national  interests  are  at  stake,  the' 
British  forces  will  be  used  for  the  purposes 
international  defense  of  the  Western  Allian 
in  all  circumstances. 

(9)  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minist 
are  convinced  that  this  new  plan  w 
strengthen  the  nuclear  defense  of  the  Weste 
Alliance.  In  strategic  terms  this  defense  is  | 
divisible,  and  it  is  their  conviction  that  in  I 
ordinary  circumstances  of  crisis  or  danger, 
is  this  very  unity  which  is  the  best  protect] 
of  the  West. 

(10)  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minis 
agreed  that  in  addition  to  having  a  nuclj 
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eld  it  is  important  to  have  a  non-nuclear 
>rd.  For  this  purpose  they  agreed  on  the 
portance  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
ir  conventional  forces  on  a  worldwide  basis. 


>.  Rejects  Soviet  Allegations 
Court  Action  in  Berlin 

'ollowing  is  an  exchange  of  notes  between 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
ding the  opening  in  Berlin  of  court  action 
oerning  an  organization  entitled  the  "As- 
ation  of  Victims  of  Nazi  Persecution." 


,  NOTE  OF  DECEMBER  17  » 

he  Soviet  Government  in  its  note  of  Novem- 
29,  1962,  has  protested  against  the  opening 
3erlin  of  a  court  action  concerning  an  or- 
ization  entitled  "Association  of  Victims  of 
i  Persecution  (VVN)."  In  connection 
ewith,  the  United  States  Government 
les  to  state  the  following : 
he  Soviet  Government's  note  contains  in- 
irate  and  unacceptable  allegations  concern- 
both  the  nature  and  the  judicial  propriety 
lese  proceedings. 

he  Federal  Administrative  Court  has  been 
d  by  the  Federal  Government  to  give  a  rul- 
whether  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
y  the  Association  of  Victims  of  Nazi 
jecution  is  a  prohibited  organization  under 
cle  9,  paragraph  2  of  the  basic  law.  In 
matter  the  Federal  Government  is  acting 
ull  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
3  law  and  with  regular  legal  procedures 
5h  assure  to  persons  or  organizations  in- 
ed  the  extensive  guarantees  always  avail- 
in  a  democratic  society  for  the  maintenance 
ivil  liberty.  The  Court  is  properly  and 
lly  seized  of  this  question  and  the  United 
es  Government  has  no  intention  of  inter- 

ie  location  of  the  Court  in  Berlin  is  equally 

elivered  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
!.R.  on  Dee.  17  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Moscow 
is  release  733  dated  Dec.  17) . 


unimpeachable,  and  the  Soviet  Government  can 
hardly  be  unfamiliar  with  the  procedure  by 
which  it  came  about.  The  Federal  Administra- 
tive Court  was  established  in  the  British  Sector 
of  Berlin  in  1952  with  the  agreement  of  the 
Allied  Kommandatura.  Its  presence  in  no  way 
affects  the  legal  status  of  the  city,  which  has 
remained  unchanged  since  1945. 

The  United  States  Government  must,  there- 
fore, reject  in  toto  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  Soviet  note  of  November  29. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  NOVEMBER  29 

Unofficial  translation 
No.  59/USA 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  presents  its  compliments  to  the 
Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America  and,  on  the 
instructions  of  the  Soviet  Government,  states  the 
following. 

On  November  29,  1962,  in  the  so-called  Federal  Ad- 
ministrative Court,  illegally  located  in  West  Berlin, 
the  authorities  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
intend  to  institute  legal  action  to  ban  the  West  German 
"Union  of  Persecutees  of  Nazism".  People  entered  this 
Union,  which  sprang  up  after  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  who,  risking  their  lives  and  regardless  of 
very  brutal  repressions  and  Gestapo  terror,  fought  in 
Germany  against  Fascist  barbarism.  As  is  known, 
these  were  people  of  different  ideologies  and  diverse 
social  status,  but  united  in  their  striving  to  end  German 
militarism  and  Nazism,  to  secure  a  peaceful  future 
for  the  German  people.  The  "Union  of  Persecutees  of 
Nazism"  belongs  to  those  organizations  whose  political 
program  has  an  anti-Fascist  character  and  fully  con- 
forms to  the  principles  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement  and 
other  allied  decisions  on  Germany.  The  Allied  Pow- 
ers, including  the  United  States  of  America,  at  one 
time  directly  supported  the  formation  of  such  organi- 
zations, which  strove  for  the  democratic  renewal  of 
Germany. 

The  reprisal  being  prepared  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  against  the  "Union  of 
Persecutees  of  Nazism"  is  politically  an  open  defiance 
of  all  those  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  United  Na- 
tions against  Hitlerite  Germany,  who  even  today  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  rebirth  of  revanchism  and  mili- 
tarism in  West  Germany.  This  directly  contradicts 
the  Declaration  on  the  defeat  of  Germany  adopted 
jointly  by  the  Allied  Powers.3  The  trial  of  the  Union 
of  German  anti-Fascists  is  one  of  a  series  of  other 
shameful  anti-democratic  actions  of  the  Government 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  which  is  attempt- 


2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  10,  1945,  p.  1051. 
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ing  to  crush  all  dissidents,  as  is  shown,  for  example, 
by  the  scandalous  affair  of  the  Hamburg  magazine 
"Spiegel". 

Actions  of  this  kind  cannot  but  recall  Germany's 
recent  past  and  alarm  all  sincere  advocates  of  the 
strengthening  of  peace  in  Europe.  Today  the  same 
people  are  being  persecuted  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  who  were  driven  into  concentration  camps 
and  destroyed  under  Hitler.  They  are  being  perse- 
cuted again  because  they  are  defending  the  ideas  of 
peace  and  are  raising  their  voices  against  the  prepara- 
tions for  a  new  war  which  are  being  made  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany.  Who  is  persecuting  them? 
The  militarists,  revanchists,  and  Hitlerite  epigones, 
who  not  infrequently  occupy  official  positions  there. 
The  situation  which  is  developing  harbors  a  threat 
to  peace  in  Europe. 

The  governments  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Britain,  and  France  more  than  once  have  declared  that 
West  Berlin  is  not  a  part  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  However,  the  authorities  of  the  FRG,  under 
cover  of  the  occupation  of  that  city  by  the  troops  of 
the  three  powers,  are  more  and  more  actively  using 
West  Berlin,  transformed  into  a  NATO  military  base, 
in  their  interests,  contrary  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
the  goals  which  were  established  by  agreements  among 
the  powers  of  the  anti-Hitlerite  coalition.  The  trial 
which  has  been  planned  in  West  Berlin  shows  that  the 
occupation  forces  of  the  Western  powers  are  becoming 
in  fact  participants  in  the  persecution  of  those  who 
fought  against  Hitlerite  fascism. 

Everything  taking  place  in  West  Berlin  graphically 
confirms  the  degree  to  which  the  necessity  of  a  German 
peace  settlement  and  normalization  of  the  situation  in 
West  Berlin  on  its  basis  has  become  urgent. 

The  Soviet  Government  assumes  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  will  draw  the 
necessary  conclusions  from  the  present  appeal  and  will 
take  steps  to  prevent  the  use  of  West  Berlin  by  the 
ruling  circles  of  the  FRG  for  the  purpose  of  a  judicial- 
police  reprisal  against  the  "Union  of  Persecutees  of 
Nazism". 

Moscow,  November  29,  1962 


Advisory  Group  Submits  Report 
on  Cultural  Presentations 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  De- 
cember 21  (press  release  744,  revised)  that  four 
major  recommendations  to  improve  the  U.S. 
program  of  overseas  cultural  presentations  are 
contained  in  a  report  submitted  on  that  day  to 
the  Department  of  State.1 

The  report  was  based  on  a  survey  conducted 


at  the  request  of  Lucius  D.  Battle,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Ak 
fairs.  Mr.  Battle  said  he  accepted  the  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  of  the  report  in 
general,  noting  that  some  points  would  require 
further  study  before  being  acted  upon. 

The  30-page  report  of  the  United  States  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs  was  turned  over  tc1 
Mr.  Battle  by  Dr.  John  W.  Gardner,  Commis- 
sion chairman  and  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York. 

In  laying  the  foundation  for  its  recommenda 
tions,  the  Commission  stressed  three  points 
artistic  excellence  as  the  preeminent  criterioi 
of  the  creative  and  performing  arts  program 
the  strong  roles  played  by  both  professional 
and  amateurs;  and  the  importance  of  "offstage 
activities,  such  as  clinics  and  student  worls; 
shops,  in  gaining  appreciation  of  America'; 
cultural  strength.  To  achieve  these  and  othe 
aims,  the  report  recommended: 

1.  The  role  of  the  Advisory  Committee  0) 
the  Arts  be  revitalized  and  expanded  to  iri 
elude  selection  of  program  attractions. 

2.  The  State  Department  reassume  full  re 
sponsibility  for  direct  management  of  al 
phases  of  the  program,  which  consists  of  tB 
sending  abroad  of  American  performers  i 
music,  drama,  the  dance,  and  sports. 

3.  Long-range  planning  to  meet  objective 
in  various  areas  of  the  world  be  adopted  a 
formal  policy  and  practice. 

4.  Increased  recognition  be  given  those  wli 
participate  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Battle  said  he  concurred  in  early  a] 
pointment  of  members  of  the  Advisory  Corf 
mittee  on  the  Arts,  with  whom  he  woul 
discuss  implementation  of  the  report. 

The  Commission's  9-week  survey  was  co- 
ducted  by  Boy  E.  Larsen,  vice  chairman  of  tl 
Advisory  Commission  and  chairman  of  tl 
executive  committee  of  Time,  Inc.,  and  Glei 
G.  Wolfe,  a  Foreign  Service  officer. 



1 A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Report  of  Si 
vey  of  Cultural  Presentations  Program  are  availal 
upon  request  from  the  Office  of  Media  Services,  I 
partment  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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inel  Recommends  National 
cademy  of  Foreign  Affairs 

lite  House  press  release  dated  December  17 

A  presidential  advisory  panel  on  December 
strongly  recommended  the  establishment  of 
National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  a 
itement  accepting  the  recommendation,  Presi- 
nt  Kennedy  said  he  would  submit  legislation 
this  subject  to  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
The  advisory  panel  was  chaired  by  James  A. 
srkins,  vice  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corpo- 
iion  of  New  York.  Its  report  recommends: 
t  new  institution  should  be  formed  to  provide 
w  orientations  and  leadership  required  for 
3  training,  education,  and  research  needs  of 
r  foreign  operations." 

Mr.  Perkins  presented  the  report  to  the  Presi- 
nt  in  his  office  in  the  presence  of  Secretary  of 
ate  Dean  Eusk,  former  Secretary  of  State 
iristian  A.  Herter,  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
ise  Eoswell  L.  Gilpatric,  and  other  high 
ivemment  officials.  The  President  told  Mr. 
rkins,  "I  share  your  belief  that  our  training 
d  educational  programs  have  not  kept  pace 
th  the  profound  changes  that  have  taken 
ice  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  your 
nclusion  that  ...  a  new  institution  [is 
sded].  I  also  share  your  belief  that  such  an 
ititution  should  be  interdepartmental  in 
wacter.  .  .  ." 

rhe  President  went  on  to  say  that  these  con- 
isions  and  the  similar  conclusions  reached  in 
i  report  submitted  December  8  by  former 
cretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter's  Com- 
ttee  on  Foreign  Affairs  Personnel  "support 
r  conviction  that  we  must  move  forward  with 
s  basic  idea  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have,  there- 
^e,  decided  to  make  appropriate  recommenda- 
ns  to  the  next  session  of  Congress  concerning 
s  subject." 

Hie  President  concluded  by  asking  the 
cretary  of  State  to  take  the  lead  for  the 
ministration  in  formulating  legislation.  He 
o  noted  that  "considerable  interest"  has  been 
tressed  by  Congress  in  this  area  and  that 
lgressional  views  would  be  taken  into  Gen- 
eration in  the  development  of  the  legislative 
jposals. 
rhe  report  of  the  panel  states  that  the  pro- 


posed National  Academy  "should  concentrate 
on  interdepartmental  programs  and  leave 
purely  departmental  concerns  to  the  individual 
agencies."  In  the  panel's  view,  it  should  absorb 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  present  Foreign 
Service  Institute.  It  would  not  take  over  the 
responsibilities  of  the  military  war  colleges, 
although  military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  participate  along 
with  personnel  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  other  agencies 
with  foreign  affairs  responsibilities  in  programs 
offered  by  the  Academy. 

The  panel  recommends  that  the  National 
Academy  be  autonomous  with  its  own  organic 
statute.  It  would  be  governed  by  a  10-member 
board  of  regents,  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  would  be  headed  by  a  full-time  chan- 
cellor, "a  man  of  outstanding  qualifications." 
The  regents  and  the  chancellor  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  chancellor's  "salary  and  perquisites 
should  equal  those  of  the  heads  of  our  outstand- 
ing educational  institutions,"  according  to  the 
report. 

In  the  panel's  view,  the  proposed  National 
Academy  "must  be  oriented  towards  political 
and  operational  requirements  and  it  must  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  delicate  dynamite  of 
democratic  strategy.  It  must  be  so  constituted 
that  it  can  contribute  to  deeper  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  problems  in  international 
affairs  facing  the  nation."  "Thus,  like  our  great 
universities,  it  should  be  engaged  in  research 
and  other  means  of  extending  knowledge,  as 
well  as  transmitting  this  knowledge  to  career 
officers,"  the  report  states. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Perkins,  other  members  of 
the  advisory  panel,  appointed  last  April  by  the 
President  to  examine  the  adequacy  of  training 
and  research  facilities  in  the  area  of  national 
security  and  foreign  affairs,  are  Col.  George  A. 
Lincoln,  professor  of  social  sciences,  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy;  John  W.  Masland,  provost, 
Dartmouth  College ;  Max  F.  Millikan,  director, 
Center  for  International  Studies,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  and  Don  K.  Price, 
dean,  Graduate  School  of  Public  Administra- 
tion, Harvard  University. 
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United  Nations  Pays  Tribute  to  IVlemory  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt 


■■■•'.-■--"■■ 


Following  is  a  series  of  statements  made  in 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  No- 
vember 9  in  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  died  at  New  York 
on  November  7. 

Muhammad  Zafrulla  Khan  ' 

Since  our  last  meeting  we  have  learned  with 
deep  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.  The  news  came  to  all  of  us  with  a 
sense  of  profound  shock. 

I  need  not  review  in  detail  Mrs.  Roosevelt's 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
ever  since  the  inception  of  the  organization. 
She  served  as  a  member  of  successive  United 
States  delegations,  and  in  particular  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  and  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women.  Her  contribution  is  en- 
shrined in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  in  the  Covenants  on  Human  Rights, 
and  in  the  many  related  conventions  and  decla- 
rations which  have  been  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  during  the  past  years.  All  her  many 
activities  reflected  her  own  personal  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  enriching  the  life  of  all  peoples 
everywhere  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language,  or  religion.  Through  her  work,  her 
personal  example,  her  generous  support  of 
many  humanitarian  causes,  especially  those 
sponsored  by  the  United  Nations,  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt has  left  us  a  deepened  understanding  of  the 
words  "the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human 
person." 

Many  of  us  knew  Mrs.  Roosevelt  personally 
as  a  warm  friend  and  an  eloquent  and  thought- 
ful interpreter  of  the  finest  traditions  of  Ameri- 
can life.  We  shall  cherish  the  memory  of  her 
friendship. 


"President  of  the  17th  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 


To  the  members  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  family 
and  to  her  fellow  citizens  in  the  United 
States — and,  may  I  add,  throughout  the 
world — we  extend  our  deep  sympathy. 

May  I  invite  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  stand  and  observe  a  minute  of  silence 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

The  representatives  stood  in  silence. 

Adiai  E.  Stevenson    (United  States) 

I  come  here  for  the  second  time  in  little  morq 
than  a  year  sad  in  heart  and  in  spirit.  The 
United  States,  the  United  Nations— the; 
world — has  lost  one  of  its  great  citizens.  Mrs, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  is  dead;  a  cherished  friend 
of  all  mankind  is  gone. 

Yesterday  I  said  I  had  lost  more  than  a 
friend.  I  had  lost  an  inspiration.  She  woulc1 
rather  light  candles  than  curse  the  darkness; 
and  her  glow  had  warmed  the  world. 

My  country  mourns  her,  and  I  know  that  all 
in  this  Assembly  mourn  with  us.  But  even  as 
we  do,  the  sadness  we  share  is  enlivened  by  thf 
faith  in  her  fellow  man  and  his  future  whicl 
filled  the  heart  of  this  strong  and  gentle  woman 

She  imparted  this  faith  not  only  to  those  wh( 
shared  the  privilege  of  knowing  her  and  o1 
working  by  her  side  but  to  countless  men 
women,  and  children  in  every  part  of  the  work 
who  loved  her  even  as  she  loved  them.  For  sh< 
embodied  the  vision  and  the  will  to  achieve  s 
world  in  which  all  men  can  walk  in  peace  an( 
dignity.  And  to  this  goal— a  better  life— sh 
dedicated  her  tireless  energy  and  the  strangi 
strength  of  her  extraordinary  personality. 

I  don't  think  it  amiss  to  suggest  that  th 
United  Nations  is,  in  no  small  way,  a  memoria 
to  her  and  to  her  aspirations.  To  it  she  gav 
the  last  15  years  of  her  restless  spirit.  Sh 
breathed    life    into    this    organization.    Th 
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United  Nations  has  meaning  and  hope  for  mil- 
lions, thanks  to  her  labors,  her  love,  no  less  than 
to  her  ideals — ideals  that  made  her,  only  weeks 
after  Franklin  Roosevelt's  death,  put  aside  all 
thoughts  of  peace  and  quiet  after  the  tumult  of 
their  lives,  to  serve  as  one  of  this  nation's  dele- 
gates to  the  first  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Her  duty  then — as  always — was  to 
the  living,  to  the  world,  to  peace. 

Some  of  you  in  this  hall  were  present  at  that 
first  historic  Assembly  in  London  17  years  ago. 
More  of  you  were  witnesses  to  her  work  in  sub- 
sequent Assemblies  in  the  years  that  followed. 
The  members  of  the  Third  Committee — the 
committee  on  social,  humanitarian,  and  cultural 
questions — and  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  which  she  served  so  long  as  chairman — 
you,  in  particular,  will  remember  the  warmth, 
the  intelligence  and  infectious  buoyancy  which 
she  brought  to  her  tasks.  You  know  better  than 
any  of  us  the  unceasing  crusade  that  helped  to 
give  the  world,  after  years  of  painstaking, 
patient  travail,  one  of  the  noblest  documents  of 
mankind :  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  recount  the  infinite 
services  of  this  glorious  and  gracious  lady ;  the 
list  is  as  inexhaustible  as  her  energies!  But 
devotion  to  the  world  of  the  charter,  to  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations,  to  a  world 
without  war,  to  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
underscored  them  all.  And,  happily  for  us  all, 
she  could  communicate  her  devotion,  her  enthu- 
siasm, to  others.  She  saw  clearly;  she  spoke 
simply.  The  power  of  her  words  came  from 
the  depth  of  her  conviction. 

"We  must  be  willing,"  she  said,  "to  learn  the 
lesson  that  cooperation  may  imply  compromise, 
but  if  it  brings  a  world  advance  it  is  a  gain  for 
each  individual  nation.  There  will  be  those 
who  doubt  their  ability  to  rise  to  these  new 
heights,  but  the  alternative  is  not  possible  to 
contemplate.  We  must  build  faith  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  doubt,  we  must  rekindle  faith  in 
ourselves  when  it  grows  dim,  and  find  some 
kind  of  divine  courage  within  us  to  keep  on  till 
on  earth  we  have  peace  and  good  will  among 


men. 


While  she  lived,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  rekindled 
that  faith  in  ourselves.    Now  that  she  is  gone, 
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the  legacy  of  her  lifetime  will  do  no  less.    A 
bert  Schweitzer  wrote : 

No  ray  of  sunlight  is  ever  lost,  but  the  green  whic 
it  wakes  .  .  .  needs  time  to  sprout,  and  it  is  not  alwaj 
granted  to  the  sower  to  live  to  see  the  harvest.  A 
work  that  is  worth  anything  is  done  in  faith. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  you  and  the  membei 
of  the  Assembly  will  forgive  me  for  havin 
taken  your  time  with  these  very  persons 
thoughts.  The  issues  we  debate  in  this  hall  ai 
many  and  grave.  But  I  do  not  think  that  w 
are  divided  in  our  grief  at  the  passing  of  th: 
great  and  gallant  human  being — who  was  calle 
the  "First  Lady  of  the  World." 

Valerian  A.  Zorin  (U.S.S.R.)  2 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  sorrow  that  tl 
Soviet  delegation  learned  of  the  demise  of  Mr 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  She  was  doubtless  amoii 
those  to  whom  death  comes  much  too  earl] 
Some  say  that  each  person  leaving  this  worl 
takes  a  part  of  it  with  him ;  but  the  death  of  Mr, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  has  removed  something  f  roi 
the  lives  of  each  one  of  us.  Those  who  are  coi 
nected  with  the  work  of  this  organization  fe< 
this  loss  all  the  more  since  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roos/ 
velt,  for  many  years,  worked  with  thj 
organization  and  spent  much  effort  in  it.  SI 
was  deeply  alive  to  developments  in  intern, 
tional  affairs,  and  in  her  heart  we  could  alwai 
find  warm  feelings  for  all  people  and  good  wi 
for  the  interests  of  peace  throughout  the  worl 

In  expressing  deep  sympathy  to  the  family  < 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  the  Chairman  of  tl 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Soviet  Union,  M 
Nikita  Sergeyevich  Khrushchev,  wrote : 

The  Soviet  Government  and  all  the  Soviet  peopl 
knew  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  an  outstanding  Ame 
ican  public  figure,  the  closest  friend  of  that  greatest 
all  Americans,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  with  who 
name  so  many  good  pages  in  the  history  of  Sovi( 
American   relations  are  connected,   both  in  times 
peace  as  well  as  during  the  common  struggle  again 
Hitlerite    Germany.      Following    upon    the    death 
Franklin   Delano  Roosevelt,   Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosev( 
remained    true    to    his    conviction    of    the    need 
strengthen  peace  throughout  the  world. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  embodied  many  i 
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Remarks  by  Secretary  Rusk 1 

For  7  days,  hundreds  of  millions  all  over  the 
earth  have  expressed  their  affection  for  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  and  their  sadness  over  her  passing.  Elo- 
quence in  high  places  has  been  given  its  true  mean- 
ing by  simple  remarks  at  family  hearthsides  in 
every  land,  by  those  of  every  race  and  color  and 
creed  and  political  or  social  condition.  Once  again 
the  gap  between  feeling  and  words  has  been  appar- 
ent; once  again  men  try  to  express  the  unexpress- 
able. 

We  are  not  diminished  as  a  nation  by  the  fact 
that  one  whom  we  loved  and  called  a  great  Ameri- 
can has  belonged  as  much  to  all  the  rest  as  to  our 
own  country;  for  nations  are  neither  as  venerable 
nor  as  enduring  as  that  company  of  men  and 
women,  to  which  Eleanor  Roosevelt  belonged,  whose 
members,  as  Abou  Ben  Adhem's  tribe,  have  been 
blessed  with  a  love  of  God  in  consequence  of  a  love 
of  their  fellow  men. 

She  was  a  woman  who  had  no  capacity  for  hate 
but  much  for  indignation.  Her  compassion  was 
nothing  passive ;  it  led  her  to  passionate  words  and 
deeds  against  poverty,  disease,  exploitation,  preju- 
dice, fear,  and  oppression — and  against  such  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  as  a  smashed  printing  press, 
the  sale  of  a  child  in  the  market,  a  desecrated 
shrine,  or  a  people  robbed  of  their  human  dignity. 

The  United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  will  be  an  enduring  memorial  to 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  To  her  these  central  ideas  were 
neither  vague  nor  unreal  but  were  at  the  heart  of 
man  himself — the  distant  stars  by  which  he  must 
set  his  course.  Shortly  before  that  declaration  was 
adopted  she  said : 2 

"We  must  not  be  confused  about  what  freedom 
is.  Basic  human  rights  are  simple  and  easily  un- 
derstood :  freedom  of  speech  and  a  free  press ;  free- 
dom of  religion  and  worship ;  freedom  of  assembly 


*Made  at  the  Washington  Cathedral,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  Nov.  15  (press  release  677) . 

a  For  the  text  of  an  address  made  by  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt at  Paris  on  Sept.  28,  1948,  see  Bulletin  of 
Oct.  10,  1948,  p.  457. 


and  the  right  of  petition;  the  right  of  men  to  be 
secure  in  their  homes  and  free  from  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure  and  from  arbitrary  arrest  and 
punishment. 

"We  must  not  be  deluded  by  the  efforts  of  the 
forces  of  reaction  to  prostitute  the  great  words  of 
our  free  tradition  and  thereby  to  confuse  the 
struggle.  Democracy,  freedom,  human  rights  have 
come  to  have  a  definite  meaning  to  the  people  of 
the  world  which  we  must  not  allow  any  nation  to 
so  change  that  they  are  made  synonymous  with 
suppression  and  dictatorship." 

One  also  thinks  of  her  courage ;  for  she  had  her 
full  share  of  the  legendary  courage  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  She  asked,  with  Dante,  "O  race 
of  men,  born  to  soar  aloft,  why  do  you  let  a  little 
wind  upset  you?"  She  knew  that  man  has  lived 
through  appalling  events,  has  committed  great 
crimes,  has  skirted  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  But  she 
also  knew  that  man  has  accomplished  miracles  and 
that  the  peaks  ahead  are  to  be  climbed  despite  the 
dangers  of  the  slippery  and  treacherous  slopes. 

Her  colleagues  stood  in  awe  of  her  boundless 
energy.  For  many  years  it  was  customary  to  assign 
a  staff  officer  to  each  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. To  Eleanor  Roosevelt  it  was  necessary  to 
assign  two,  for  one  alone  could  not  match  the  pace 
she  set  from  breakfast  to  midnight  as  she  went 
about  her  tasks.  For  her  there  was  no  place  for 
discouragement,  no  thought  of  failure,  no  chance 
that  man  would  not  come  out  as  man  at  his  best. 

Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  was  sitting  next 
to  a  woman  from  the  Soviet  Union  listening  to  a 
debate  at  the  United  Nations.  The  friend  asked 
her  what  she  thought  of  the  proceedings.  She  said 
quietly,  "These  men  are  playing  such  childish  and 
dangerous  games."  Eleanor  Roosevelt  had  that  in- 
stinctive caution  about  illusion,  pride,  irrational 
fear,  senseless  posturing.  She  kept  her  eyes  on  the 
enduring  aspirations  which  are  both  our  highest 
aims  and  our  protection  against  destruction. 

Her  life  was  one  with  the  great  story  of  man, 
and  her  memory  will  enrich  those  chapters  which 
we  in  our  day  are  privileged  to  write. 
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the  best  qualities  of  the  American  people,  and 
we  believe  that  her  attitude  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
shared  by  millions  of  Americans. 

The  Soviet  delegation  expresses  its  sincere 
sympathy  and  condolences  to  the  United  States 
delegation  and  the  American  people  in  connec- 
tion with  this  sad,  irretrievable  loss. 

J.  B.  Godber  (United  Kingdom) 

I  would  like  to  add  my  words  of  sympathy 
and  my  expressions  of  appreciation  of  the  life 
of  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  on  behalf  of  the  delega- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  not  an 
occasion  for  long  speeches;  it  is  an  occasion  to 
let  our  hearts  speak  and  to  say  how  much  we 
all  lament  the  passing  of  one  who  was  not  only 
for  many  years  the  First  Lady  of  the  United 
States  but  who  was  a  leader  and  an  inspiration 
to  humanity  throughout  the  world. 

The  name  of  Roosevelt  bulks  large  in  our 
recent  memories :  Eleanor  Roosevelt  supported 
her  husband  during  many  anxious  years,  and 
after  the  war  efforts  were  over,  and  when  she 
herself  came  here  to  the  United  Nations,  she 
was,  I  know,  an  inspiration  to  many  people  of 
all  nationalities;  she  was  a  frequent  and  hon- 
ored visitor  to  my  own  country,  and  she  always 
displayed  that  warm  interest  and  that  deep 
humanity  which  characterized  her  nature  in 
everything  that  she  did.  She  embodied  all  the 
best  that  the  United  Nations  stands  for,  and 
that,  I  think,  is  why  we  all,  particularly  in  this 
organization,  mourn  her  here  today.  Her 
death  is  indeed  a  tragic  loss,  but  it  must  not 
only  be  considered  in  that  light,  for  what  she 
stands  for,  what  she  did,  and  what  she  sought 
to  perpetuate  is  something  that  I  am  sure  will 
long  live  in  our  hearts,  and  our  memory  of  her 
will  be  one  of  constant  gratitude.  I  hope  that 
it  will  inspire  us,  despite  many  difficulties,  to 
go  forward  even  more  strongly  with  all  the 
things  in  which  she  believed,  and  if  we  do  that 
then  we  shall  be  keeping  faith  with  what  she 
stood  for. 

To  those  of  my  delegation  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  her  and  working  with  her,  to- 
day is  a  very  sad  day.  But  I  know  that  we  will 
gain  strength  from  our  memories  of  what  she 
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did,  and  I  think  that,  probably,  is  what  she 
would  have  wished  more  than  anything  else: 
that  we  remember  her  gratefully  and  that  we 
go  forward  in  our  determination  to  carry  on 
the  work  for  which  she  labored  so  unceasingly 
and  which  has  left  her  in  our  hearts  for  all 
time. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  Kingdom  delegation 
I  add  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  life  of  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt  and  for  the  honor  of  having 
worked  with  her. 

Manfred  Lachs  (Poland) 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  speak  today, 
not  only  on  behalf  of  Poland  but  of  other  coun- 
tries of  people's  democracy  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Humanity  has  suffered  a  great  loss.  No  more 
will  we  see  this  noble  figure;  no  more  will  we 
hear  her  words  and  appeals,  whenever  the  cause 
of  man  was  at  stake.  For  she  was  not  only  a 
great  and  worthy  companion  of  a  great  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  she  was  a  greal 
human  being  in  her  own  right.  By  her  passing 
the  world  has  become  poorer— not  only  the  coun- 
try she  so  ably  represented  in  many  fields  bul 
the  United  Nations  as  a  whole.  We  who  hac 
the  privilege  to  work  with  her  in  the  council! 
of  the  United  Nations  will  never  forget  hei 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  humanity,  to  al 
mankind,  irrespective  of  race  and  creed,  to  thi 
great  family  of  man. 

Greatness  has  many  dimensions  but,  if  theri 
was  a  person  who  combined  exceptional  quali 
ties  of  intellect  and  heart,  selflessness  and  devo 
tion,  it  was  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Only  2  year 
ago  we  welcomed  her  in  Poland  at  the  Confer 
ence  of  the  World  Federation  of  United  Nation 
Associations.  Disregarding  her  frail  healtl 
and  the  hardships  of  a  distant  journey,  sh 
came  to  us  to  make  her  voice  heard  on  behal 
of  the  cause  of  peace  and  the  friendly  coopera 
tion  of  nations ;  to  these  causes  she  has  devote* 
her  whole  life. 

We  wish  to  express  words  of  deep  sympath; 
to  the  family  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  to  th 
American  nation,  and  to  the  delegation  of  th 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations.  Eleano 
Roosevelt  made  a  lasting  contribution  to  th 
great  causes  which  are  so  dear  to  all  of  us,  an 
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lerefore  we  are  all  united  in  mourning  her 
day. 

>ger  Seydoux  (France)  3 

I  wish  to  associate  myself,  on  behalf  of  the 
(legation  of  France  and  of  many  delegations 

West  European  countries  which  have  asked 
r  me  to  do  so,  with  the  tribute  paid  to  the 
smory  of  Madame  Roosevelt.  Her  death — 
r  her  country,  for  the  entire  world,  and  for 
e  United  Nations — is  a  cruel  loss,  and  I  would 
dress  to  the  President  of  the  General  Assem- 
y — in  this  Assembly  where  she  served  so  well 
to  the  head  of  the  American  delegation,  and 

the  chairman  of  the  Third  Committee,  ex- 
essions  of  our  deepest  sympathy  and  our  most 
)ving  expression  of  condolence.  This  feeling 
shared  by  all  in  my  country,  where  Madame 
>osevelt,  among  all,  by  her  example  of  fight- 
y  for  the  most  noble  and  just  ideals,  evoked 
3  warmest  and  deepest  sympathy  and  con- 
atulations.  Together  with  other  eminent 
rsonalities,  she,  during  the  Assembly  of  1948, 
iw  up  and  had  approved  the  Universal  Dec- 
■ation  of  Human  Rights,  which,  by  its  very 
le  and  by  its  contents,  is  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
the  French  people.  She  was  a  great  lady 
lo  carried  a  great  name  and  who  played  a 
?at  role  in  world  affairs. 
?he  is  no  more,  but  the  work  she  has  done, 
i  ideals  she  embodied,  remain  with  us,  and 
im  convinced  that  we  will  draw  inspiration 
mi  them  in  our  task  of  establishing  trust  and 
ice  among  people,  which  is  the  supreme  pur- 
ie  of  our  organization,  just  as  it  was  the  ideal 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  life. 

than  Barnes  (Liberia) 

[Way  we  mourn  the  tragic  loss  of  a  great 
rid  personality,  a  great  lady,  whose  life  was 
J  of  dedication,  usefulness,  and  service.  I 
ak  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  whose  un- 
lely  death  has  cast  a  pall  not  only  over  her 
a  country  but  over  the  entire  world.  Mrs. 
Dsevelt  served  the  cause  of  humanity  well, 
I  the  world  will  indeed  be  poorer  by  her  ab- 
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sence  from  this  scene  of  mankind's  quest  for  a 
just,  peaceful,  and  orderly  world,  a  world  in 
which  all  men  despite  their  creed,  their  race, 
and  their  color  can  seek,  in  brotherhood,  enrich- 
ment of  their  souls  and  the  abundance  of  life. 

Her  useful  life  is  enshrined  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  a  monumental 
and  historic  document  which  proclaims  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  person.  Thus  she  has  left 
with  us  an  everlasting  testament,  so  badly 
needed  in  this  world,  torn  asunder  by  man's  in- 
humanity to  man.  Her  memory  will  long  be 
cherished  by  all  who,  like  her,  dipped  into  the 
future  as  far  as  human  eye  could  see,  saw  the 
vision  of  the  world  and  all  the  wonders  that 
could  be,  till  the  war  drums  talked  no  longer 
and  the  battle  flags  were  furled,  in  what  we 
hope  the  United  Nations  will  be— a  parliament 
of  man  and  the  federation  of  the  world. 

On  behalf  of  the  delegation  of  Liberia,  I  ex- 
tend deepest  sympathy  to  the  delegation  of  the 
United  States,  her  family,  and  the  people  of 
this  great  country. 

Michael  S.  Comay  (Israel) 

My  delegation,  and  the  whole  people  of 
Israel,  fully  shares  the  sense  of  deep  loss  and 
sadness  at  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

She  made  three  visits  to  our  country  and  left 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  many  men, 
women,  and  children  she  met  in  every  walk  of 
life.  Her  friendship  toward  our  people,  her 
faith  in  the  future  of  our  state,  was  to  us  a 
source  of  unfailing  inspiration  and  courage. 
The  world  is  a  poorer  place  without  her  but  a 
richer  place  for  her  sojourn  in  it. 

Our  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  her  fam- 
ily and  her  nation,  to  the  United  Nations  she 
served  so  nobly,  and  to  all  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  her  personally. 

U  Tin  Maung  (Burma) 

With  a  deep  feeling  of  sadness  we  learn  of 
the  demise  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  We  knew  and 
recognized  her  as  a  great  American  humani- 
tarian and  as  a  citizen  of  the  world.  We  knew 
her  also  as  the  tireless  champion  of  the  poor, 
the  underprivileged,  and  the  downtrodden. 
Her  great  dedication  to  and  her  deep  faith  in 
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the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  charter  and 
her  constructive  contribution  to  progress  in  the 
field  of  human  rights  and  social  justice  mark 
her  as  one  of  the  outstanding  world  figures. 
Her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  her  mon- 
umental work  will  continue  to  inspire  all  of  us. 
On  behalf  of  the  delegation  of  Burma,  I  wish 
to  request  the  delegation  of  the  United  States 
to  convey  our  condolences  to  all  the  members 
of  her  family  in  their  recent  bereavement. 

Taieb  Slim  (Tunisia) 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  sorrow  and  sad- 
ness that  we  speak  today  about  the  passing 
away  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  one  of  the  greatest  fig- 
ures in  our  world. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  devoted  her  whole  life  to 
the  service  of  mankind  and  was  connected  with 
the  work  of  our  organization.  She  had,  during 
her  life,  shown  a  sense  of  humanity,  under- 
standing, and  sympathy  to  all  the  people  of  the 
world  and,  in  particular,  to  those  who  are  fight- 
ing for  their  rights  and  their  dignity.  There 
is  hardly  any  universal  organization  dealing 
with  human  rights  which  did  not  enjoy  the 
sympathy  and  the  valuable  help  and  contribu- 
tion of  that  great  citizen  of  the  world. 

The  world  today  mourns  her  passing  away— 
the  passing  away  of  a  great  citizen— and  we  in 
Africa  have  lost  a  great  friend  who  inspired  our 
lives  and  our  struggle.  It  is  on  behalf  of  the 
African  delegations,  which  asked  me  to  speak, 
that  I  wish  to  express  through  you  to  the  family 
of  that  great  lady  and  to  the  delegation  of  the 
United  States  our  sincere  condolences.  We 
wish  to  express  to  them  all  the  sympathy  of  the 
African  Continent. 

Aureliano  Aguirre  (Uruguay)  < 

The  Uruguayan  delegation  cannot  remain  si- 
lent during  this  solemn  tribute.  We  are  not 
only  moved  by  our  solidarity  and  friendship 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  are 
shocked  today  by  this  great  loss,  but  also  by  the 
affection  and  appreciation  of  the  personal  char- 
acteristics of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.   We  shall 
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not  dwell  on  an  enumeration  of  each  and  every 
one  of  her  qualities,  first  as  the  inspirer  and 
great  support  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
and  in  her  own  capacity  in  following  up  the 
pursuit  of  that  man's  great  ideals.  We  shall 
only  evoke  her  in  what  for  us  was  the  most  val- 
uable aspect  of  her  personality.  We  refer  to 
her  eminently  humanitarian  sentiments,  her 
friendship  and  spontaneous  kindness  to  all 
peoples,  her  interest  in  peoples  throughout  the 
world,  in  friendship  and  in  brotherhood. 

We  would  say  that  very  few  people  incar- 
nated the  most  noble  and  inspired  ideals  of  oui 
organization  as  she  did.  Reason  tells  us  thai 
this  would  not  be  a  true  homage  or  tribute  tc 
Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  gentle 
men,  our  best  tribute  will  be  to  devote  ourselvei 
more  fully  to  our  task  for  the  cause  of  mankind 
peace  and  progress  in  order  to  fulfill  the  mes 
sage  that  she  left  us. 

Mrs.  Agda  Rossel  (Sweden) 

May  I,  on  behalf  of  the  Governments  and  th 

delegations  of  Denmark,  Finland,  Iceland,  an 

Sweden,  convey  our  condolences  to  the  Unite 

States  mission  and  to  the  family  of  Mrs.  Roos< 

velt.     Our  sorrow  is  deep,  and  I  do  not  thin 

we  can  yet  understand  how  deep  our  loss  is. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  forget  and  v 

should  remember  that  we  are  enriched  by  a 

that  she  gave  us,  the  representatives  of  tl 

United  Nations,  to  the  United  Nations  and  a 

its  organs  and  to  the  world  as  a  whole.    Me 

I  be  allowed  to  say  that  especially  the  womi 

of  the  world  have  a  special  gratitude  to  her  I 

all  that  she  taught  us,  for  all  the  encourageme 

she  gave  to  women  all  over  the  world  in  the 

endeavors.     She    belonged    and    belongs 

mankind. 

We  are  all  in  some  way  her  heirs,  and  up 
us  is  laid  the  duty  to  be  the  trustees  of  t 
wealth  of  constructive  thoughts  and  ideas 
realistic  idealism  and  of  all  her  endeavors. 
is  up  to  us  to  carry  on  what  she  did  in  sucl 
noble  manner  and  in  a  way  which  has  rais 
an  eternally  living  monument  over  her.  I  he 
that  we  will  be  worthy  of  the  trust  and  bel 
she  had  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  mankii 
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itsuo  Okazaki  (Japan) 

Words  are  scarcely  adequate  to  express  the 
eling  of  sadness  which  overtook  the  delega- 
on  of  Japan  when  we  learned  of  the  death  of 
ts.  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

We  in  the  United  Nations  honor  her  today 
)t  only  because  she  was  a  great  American 
dy  but  also  because  she  was  a  great  lady  of 
e  United  Nations.  Her  outstanding  contri- 
itions  and  devoted  service  to  our  organization 
iring  its  early  formative  years  will  be  a  last- 
g  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  But  most  of  all 
3  grieve  because  the  entire  Japanese  people 
id  come  to  know  and  love  Mrs.  Roosevelt  as 
great  champion  of  human  rights  and  of  all 
at  is  good  and  true  and  noble  in  human  na- 
re  and  in  human  relations  regardless  of  race 
color  or  nationality,  regardless  of  creed  or 
s,  of  poverty  or  richness. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  belonged  not  alone  to  the 
nited  States,  or  to  the  United  Nations;  she 
longed  to  humanity.  A  woman,  she  loved  all 
mkind  and  all  mankind  will  cherish  forever 
r  memory. 

rlet  Auguste  (Haiti)  5 

The  world  has  learned  with  the  deepest  con- 
signation of  the  demise  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
lt,  one  of  the  greatest  feminine  figures  in  our 
itury,  particularly  in  the  North  American 
ntinent.  She  passed  away  after  devoting  her 
e  to  work  in  all  the  spheres  that  honor  man 
order  to  advance  our  world  to  a  better  under- 
ending  of  its  great  social  problems. 
On  this  American  soil  and  more  especially 
each  capital  of  Latin  America  and  in  Haiti, 
s  tragic  loss,  which  draws  so  many  tears, 
felt  more  than  anywhere  else,  because  it  is 
ssible  to  speak  of  the  great  virtues  of  this  il- 
trious  person  but  we  cannot  do  so  without 
ociating  with  her  the  name  of  that  great  hu- 
-nitarian  figure  President  Franklin  Delano 
osevelt.  She  was  a  great  collaborator  of  this 
at  man,  who  gave  her  name  and  her  devo- 
n  and  aid  to  all  those  tasks  that  helped  to 
■etter  understanding  of  the  world. 
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She  was  a  great  lady,  great  because  she 
treated  so  well  the  cause  of  our  century  and, 
more  especially,  the  cause  of  Latin  America.  It 
is  therefore  a  pious  duty,  dictated  by  apprecia- 
tion and  recognition,  to  come  here  on  behalf  of 
all  these  Latin  American  people  and  bow  be- 
fore the  mortal  remains  of  Mrs.  Franklin  Dela- 
no Roosevelt  and  extend  to  her  family  and  her 
country  our  most  heartfelt  condolences. 

Miss  Helen  Marsh  (Canada) 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  take  this  hour 
from  our  labors  to  pay  tribute  in  this  hall  to 
a  very  great  lady,  a  lady  whose  name  will  re- 
main in  our  hearts  and  memories  as  one  of  the 
builders  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  in  Canada  have  particular  cause  to  mourn 
her  death.  The  tributes  from  all  countries  of 
the  world  testify  to  her  remarkable  ability  to 
inspire  all  whom  she  met.  As  a  neighboring 
country  our  ties  were  especially  close  and  we 
benefited  the  more  from  them.  She  also  spent 
many  happy  days  in  our  country  in  the  Roose- 
velt family  home  on  Campobello  Island. 

She  achieved  the  unique  distinction  of  be- 
coming during  her  lifetime  a  symbol  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  and  of  the  profound 
impact  that  a  warm  and  generous  personality 
can  have  on  our  destinies.  Our  task  now  is  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  achievement  of  the 
goals  which  have  guided  her  numerous  activi- 
ties, the  benefit  of  humanity  and  respect  for 
the  fundamental  rights  of  the  individual.  In 
her  own  person  she  became  a  living  embodiment 
of  the  ideals  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  I  wish  to  record  how  deep  is  our 
regret  and  our  sense  of  loss  at  the  death  of  Anna 
Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Miso  Pavicevic  (Yugoslavia) 

The  Yugoslav  delegation  wishes  to  join  in 
the  expressions  of  condolence  and  deep  sym- 
pathy on  the  passing  away  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  expressed  here  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  her  family,  to  the  American  people, 
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and  to  the  United  States  delegation  at  the 
United  Nations. 

By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  the 
American  people  suffers  a  great  loss  of  one  of 
the  outstanding  personalities  of  its  new  history, 
and  the  world  and  our  organization  particu- 
larly have  lost  a  great  humanitarian  and  an 
untiring  champion  of  the  cause  of  peace  and 
friendship  among  nations. 

When,  today,  all  her  great  merits  in  many 
fields  are  being  recalled,  the  Yugoslav  delega- 
tion feels  in  duty  bound  to  recall  that  it  was 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  who  was  among  the  first  to 
understand  and  support  the  struggle  of  the 
Yugoslav  people  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. Thereby  Mrs.  Roosevelt  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  the  building  of  friendship  and  mutual 
understanding  between  the  United  States  and 
Yugoslavia. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia will  cherish  a  warm  and  lasting  memory 
of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 

C.  W.  A.  Schurmann  (Netherlands) 

Yesterday  a  distinguished  member  of  our 
delegation  gave  expression  in  the  Third  Com- 
mittee to  our  feelings  of  deep  sorrow  on  the 
passing  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  I  do  not 
wish  to  repeat  here  what  he  said,  but  having 
had  the  honor  and  the  privilege  of  knowing 
this  great  lady  I  would  simply  say,  here  in  this 
Assembly  Hall  as  well,  that  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  mourn  her  profoundly  because 
they  know  that  she  was  one  of  those  rare  human 
beings— and  wonderful  human  beings— whose 
dedication,  whose  understanding,  and  whose 
charity  are  universal. 

Let  me  add  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  a  per- 
sonal and  intimate  friend  of  our  Queen  and 
that  I  know  that  Her  Majesty  is  as  moved  by 
this  loss  as  are  all  of  us.  On  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands  as  well  as  of  my  dele- 
gation I  would  convey  our  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  family,  to  her  country,  and  to  her 
delegation. 

Albert  Silla  (Madagascar)  ' 

The  12  Republics  of  the  Malagasy  and  Afri- 
can Union— Senegal,  Mauritania,  Upper  Volta, 
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Nigeria,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey,  Congo 
(Brazzaville),  Gabon,  the  Central  African  Re- 
public, Chad,  Cameroon,  and  Madagascar- 
wish  to  associate  their  voices  with  all  those 
which  were  raised  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

This  loss  will  be  felt  not  only  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  but  also  by  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  who  remember  in  this  day  of  mourning 
how  great  was  this  noble  figure  and  the  part 
which  she  played  in  the  drafting  of  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  In  the 
farthermost  corners  of  Africa  and  Madagascar 
her  memory  will  be  remembered  with  emotion, 
just  like  the  memory  of  all  those  who  have 
fought  for  the  dignity  of  the  human  person,  for 
his  freedom  and  liberty. 

To  her  family  and  to  the  American  people; 
the  12  Republics  of  the  Malagasy  and  African 
Union  send  expressions  of  their  deep  sympathy. 
AVhereas  so  many  passing  glories  are  lost  in 
oblivion,  her  memory  will  remain  with  us  and 
be  a  beacon  for  all  mankind. 

B.  N.  Cfoakravarty  (India) 

We  were  deeply  shocked  and  grieved  to  learn, 
of  the  passing  away  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt. I  have  been  asked  to  speak  by  my  Indo- 
nesian colleague  on  his  behalf  as  well.  On  be- 
half of  the  delegations  of  India  and  Indonesia 
I  beg  to  associate  myself  with  others  in  paying 
homage  and  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  great 
lady. 

She  was  a  tireless  champion  of  the  poor  and 
the  downtrodden.  Her  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  peace,  her  contributions  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  human  rights  and  social  justice, 
will  always  be  cherished  in  history.  She  is  not 
merely  a  former  First  Lady  in  this  country  but 
was  a  great  world  citizen  in  her  own  right.  She 
had  always  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  United  Nations,  which  she  served  sc 
well.  The  world  is  all  the  poorer  today  by  the 
death  of  this  great  humanitarian  lady. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  visited  my  country  anc 
taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  shown  sym 
pathetic  understanding  of  our  people.  W( 
mourn  her  loss  profoundly. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  people  o: 
India  and  of  Indonesia,  we  would  like  to  offei 
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our  sincerest  sympathy  and  deep  condolences 
to  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  family,  to  the  United  States 
delegation,  and  to  the  American  people. 

Ibdul  Rahman  Pazhwak  (Afghanistan) 

On  behalf  of  the  delegation  of  Afghanistan, 
md  also  the  delegation  of  Iran,  allow  me  to 
join  my  voice  with  those  who  have  paid  homage 
md  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Roosevelt.  I  do  this  with  a  mind  full  of  respect 
md  a  heart  full  of  profound  sorrow,  and  we 
share  the  sad  feelings  of  the  mission  of  the 
Jnited  States  of  America  and  also  other  mem- 
)ers  of  this  organization,  the  people  of  the 
Jnited  States,  and  the  family  and  friends  of 
ktrs.  Eoosevelt  wherever  they  may  be  on  this 
ad  occasion.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Eoosevelt  is  a 
p-eat  loss  not  only  for  the  American  people  but 
or  humanity  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  in  your  statement  you  have 
poken  of  the  great  contributions  of  Mrs.  Roose- 
elt  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  promotion 
f  human  rights  everywhere.  And  no  one  can 
nd  better  words  than  those  spoken  by  Mr. 
itevenson.  Therefore,  I  request  you,  Mr.  Pres- 
ent, and  also  Mr.  Stevenson,  to  allow  me  to 
wholeheartedly  associate  myself  with  every 
rord  spoken  by  him  and  by  you.  I  assure  Mr. 
tevenson  that,  in  speaking  today  here  and  in 
le  words  that  he  chose  for  it,  he  has  not  spoken 
3  an  American  only,  or  only  as  a  friend  of  Mrs. 
loosevelt,  but  he  has  spoken  for  all  human 
Jings  who  have  respect  and  a  sense  of  appre- 
ation. 

I  request  the  mission  of  the  United  States  to 
icept  our  most  sincere  condolences  on  this  sad 
;casion  and  to  convey  our  feelings  to  the 
imily  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  the  great  Ameri- 
m  people. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  the  greatest  love  for  man- 
nd  and  for  humanity,  and  she  will  always  live 
the  heart  of  humanity  as  a  great  inspiration, 
his  flame  of  love,  in  the  words  of  an  Afghan 
)et,  does  not  die.  This  candle  is  removed 
om  one  room  only  to  glow  in  another.  If  all 
rs.  Roosevelt  wanted  for  humanity  is 
hieved,  Mr.  President  and  fellow  delegates, 
a  will  have  a  much  better  world  in  which 
»ath  will  be  a  much  sadder  event  indeed.  Her 
irit  will  be  happy  if  those  she  has  left  behind, 
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particularly  in  this  organization,  will  complete 
the  noble  mission  to  which  she  had  dedicated 
her  life.  This  we  should  do  as  a  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

For  us,  and  for  me  personally  because  I  had 
the  privilege  of  working  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
the  greatest  thing  to  remember  always  is  the 
memory  of  the  expression  of  the  greatness  of 
her  own  mind  by  understanding  the  minds  of 
others. 

Jens  Haugland  (Norway) 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  has 
caused  deep  sorrow  in  Norway.  The  Norwe- 
gian people  were  proud  and  happy  to  be  able 
to  regard  her  as  a  very  close  friend.  Like  her 
husband,  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
she  took  a  personal  and  warm  interest  in  Nor- 
way's fate  during  the  Second  World  War,  as 
she  was  always  sincerely  and  fervently  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  all  peoples  and  individuals  fight- 
ing for  life  and  freedom  and  dignity. 

When  the  late  Crown  Princess  Martha  of 
Norway  and  her  children  were  forced  into  exile 
with  King  Haakon  and  the  Crown  Prince,  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  extended 
their  ever-present  hospitality  and  friendship  to 
them  and  gave  them  a  wartime  home  in  the 
United  States,  for  a  long  time  even  in  the  Pres- 
ident's own  residence  at  Hyde  Park. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  visited  Norway  after 
the  war  and  was  received  by  the  Norwegian 
Royal  Family,  the  people,  and  its  Government 
as  a  longstanding  friend.  In  Oslo  she  un- 
veiled a  statue  of  President  Roosevelt  raised 
by  Norwegians  in  memory  of  his  inspiring  lead- 
ership. Today  this  statue  will  also  remind  us 
of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  own  achievements 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

In  honoring  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  in  the  United  Nations,  we  will  in  par- 
ticular remember  her  work  in  the  field  of  human 
rights.  In  this  way  she  contributed  conclu- 
sively toward  the  fulfilment  of  a  vital  part  of 
the  ideals  of  her  husband  when  he  conceived 
the  United  Nations. 

The  sorrow  of  the  American  people  and  its 
Government  over  the  death  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  is  shared  by  all  Norwegians. 
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Jagdish  S.  Rana  (Nepal) 

On  behalf  of  my  delegation  I  take  the  floor 
of  this  Assembly  to  mourn  the  passing  of  a  great 
lady  and  to  share  the  loss  and  sorrow  of  those 
present  here.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Koosevelt  has  not  only  deprived  the  world  of 
a  person  whose  tireless  efforts  were  always  di- 
rected toward  the  good  of  humanity  but  also 
a  person  who  has  been  long  considered  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world. 

Today  all  the  nations  of  the  world  feel  this 
loss  and  mourn  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  gave  the  world  this  great  lady. 

May  I,  on  behalf  of  the  delegation  of  Nepal, 
pay  homage  to  the  departed  soul  and  extend 
deep  condolences  to  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and,  through  them,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  to  the  bereaved 
family. 

Jacinto  Castel  Borja  (Philippines) 

I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  delegation  of  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  and  my  own  delegation 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  My  country 
and  our  neighbor,  Malaya,  are  especially  sad- 
dened to  hear  that  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  that 
great  lady  who  has  helped  soften  the  heart  of 
the  world  toward  the  underprivileged  and  the 
disinherited  of  the  goods  of  this  earth,  is  no 
more. 

As  countries  which  have  had  close  relations 
with  the  United  States,  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  witness  her  work  and  to  benefit  from  the 
warmth  of  her  personality.  The  other  delega- 
tions paid  tribute  to  her  humanitarian  ideals 
and  her  activities  which  she  gave  to  the  world, 
to  her  country,  and  to  the  United  Nations.  We 
join  the  whole  world  in  extending  to  the  United 
States  delegation  and  to  her  family  our  sin- 
cerest  condolences.  Her  figure  will  be  an  in- 
spiration for  us  at  the  United  Nations  and  to 
the  world  for  all  time.  I  am  sure  that  with  the 
years  we  shall  all  cherish  her  memory  as  an 
institution  of  humanitarian  faith. 

Gundogdu  Ustiin  (Turkey) 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  death  came  as  a 
great  shock  to  the  people  of  Turkey.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
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United  Nations  in  humanitarian  and  social 
fields  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary for  me  to  repeat  it.  I  only  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  other  speakers  whc 
preceded  me  on  this  rostrum  to  pay  tribute  tc 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

I  wish  also,  on  behalf  of  the  Turkish  delega- 
tion, to  present  to  the  Government  and  peopk 
of  the  United  States  our  deepest  sympathy  anc 
our  most  sincere  condolences. 

F.  H.  Corner  (New  Zealand) 

Mrs.  Roosevelt's  natural  instincts  were  on  th 
side  of  truth  and  justice.  These  good  instincts 
though  infused  with  passion,  never  led  her  t< 
be  overbearing:  her  compassion  for  her  felloe 
creatures  was  too  great,  her  lack  of  pride  to 
absolute.  She  was  truly  a  gentle  woman,  witli 
out  guile,  her  good  manners  reflecting  her  goo 
nature.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman:  for  tf 
transparent  beauty  and  purity  of  her  soul  shor 
in  her  every  expression.  Many  of  the  bei 
achievements  of  the  United  Nations  owe  soim 
thing  of  their  quality  to  her. 

This  is  a  political  institution.  As  in  all  sue 
institutions,  we  are  in  daily  danger  that  oi 
preoccupation  with  means  may  blind  us  to  01 
ends.  To  the  extent  that  the  memory  of  Ml 
Roosevelt  remains  alive  in  us— and  which  of 
who  knew  her  can  ever  forget  her?— the  mo 
likely  we  are  to  remain  true  to  the  noble  pri 
ciples  of  our  charter.  What  better  legacy  cou 
anyone  leave  us  ? 

We  New  Zealanders  share  with  her  famil 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  wi 
people  throughout  the  world  a  sense  of  irrep 
rable  loss.    But  we  give  thanks  for  her  life. 

Somchai  Anuman  Rajadhon  (Thailand) 

I  wish  to  add  my  voice,  on  behalf  of  the  G( 
eminent  and  people  of  Thailand,  to  those  of  t 
representatives  who  have  spoken  before  me, 
paying  our  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  gr. 
personality,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  and  sadness  that 
learned  of  this  tragic  loss.     We  in  Thaila 
remember  very  well  the  contribution  which  i 
made  to  her  nation  in  particular  and  to 
world  in  general,  especially   in  the  field 
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mmanity.  We  have  lost  her,  but  the  contribu- 
,ion  she  has  made  to  mankind  will  always  re- 
nain  and  be  cherished,  and  her  name  will  be 
ong  remembered.  On  behalf  of  my  delegation 
I  wish  to  ask  the  United  States  delegation  to 
onvey  to  her  family  our  heartfelt  and  sincere 
ondolences. 

Jlis  Clarke  (Trinidad  and  Tobago) 

While  we  deeply  mourn  the  passing  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  we  feel  that  this  sad  event 
s  the  culmination  of  the  dedicated  labor  of  this 
jreat  lady.  For  we  must  today  of  necessity 
urn  our  thoughts  to  the  ideals  for  which  Mrs. 
loosevelt  continually  strove.  In  doing  so,  we 
iave  no  alternative  but  to  pay  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
he  deserved  tribute  of  insuring  that  we  bring 
o  reality  those  ideals  for  which  she  would  will- 
rigly  have  given  her  life. 

On  behalf  of  the  delegations  of  Jamaica  and 
?rinidad  and  Tobago,  I  extend  our  sincere  con- 
dolences to  her  family,  her  country,  and  the 
delegation  which  she  once  adorned. 

enon  Rossides  (Cyprus) 

On  behalf  of  my  delegation,  the  Government 
nd  people  of  Cyprus,  I  come  to  this  rostrum  to 
ay  tribute  and  homage  to  the  memory  of 
jleanor  Roosevelt,  who  has  been  truly  ac- 
laimed  the  "First  Lady  of  the  World."  As  rep- 
^sentative  of  a  small  and  newly  independent 
ountry,  I  have  added  reasons  to  express  my 
Teat  sorrow  for  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 

great  friend  and  supporter  of  the  cause  of 
reedom  and  independence. 

Through  her  dedication  and  earnest  work  for 
xial  justice  and  human  rights,  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
ron  the  hearts  of  all  peoples  everywhere. 
Heanor  Roosevelt's  service  to  humanity  paral- 
>ls  that  of  her  great  husband,  Franklin  Delano 
loosevelt,  whose  imaginative  policy  and  great 
rork   in   building   peace    and    founding   the 


United  Nations  will  be  remembered  throughout 
the  ages  as  a  monumental  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  mankind. 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  rarest  occasions  when 
a  husband  and  wife,  each  individually,  by  their 
own  intrinsic  worth  and  dedicated  service  to 
mankind,  separately  earn  the  very  first  position 
as  citizens  of  the  world  and  the  respect  and  love 
of  the  whole  world  community.  The  best  me- 
morial that  could  be  erected  to  them  would  be 
to  work  toward  the  construction  of  the  edifice 
of  peace  in  a  world  of  law  and  order,  to  which 
their  lives  were  dedicated.  Especially  would 
it  be  a  fitting  memorial  for  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
to  promote  the  effective  application  of  human 
rights  through  a  sense  of  urgency  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Human  Rights  Covenant. 

In  paying  our  last  respects  to  this  great  lady, 
my  delegation  would  like  to  express  its  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  family  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt as  well  as  to  the  United  States  delegation 
and  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States. 

John  D.  Retail's  (Greece) 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the  pre- 
vious speakers  and  express,  on  behalf  of  my 
delegation  and  the  Government  and  people  of 
Greece,  the  deepest  condolences  on  the  tragic 
loss  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  My  country 
will  never  forget  the  personality  of  the  First 
Lady,  who  is  no  longer  among  us.  Her  great 
effort  for  the  creation  of  a  better  international 
atmosphere  for  peace  and  understanding  and 
her  fight  for  the  promotion  of  the  highest  hu- 
man ideals  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  peoples 
of  the  whole  world. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  the  United  States  delega- 
tion, the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
members  of  the  family  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  the 
sincere  expression  of  the  profound  sorrow  and 
heartfelt  condolences  of  my  Government. 
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The  Caricature  of  Foreign  Aid 


by  Harlan  Cleveland 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs1 


The  New  Year  is  almost  here.  Once  again— 
sooner,  it  seems,  each  time  around — we  face  the 
time  to  make  resolutions  and  the  time  to  take 
stock  and  to  foretell  our  own  destiny. 

Having  just  helped  nurse  another  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  to  bed,  I  already 
have  my  fill  of  resolutions.  But  I  would  like 
this  evening  to  make  and  defend  a  prediction. 
I  predict  that  the  United  States  foreign  aid 
program — the  effort  to  help  the  world's  less  de- 
veloped areas  build  new  institutions  as  a  basis 
for  a  new  prosperity  in  increasingly  open  so- 
cieties—will be  a  success.  I  predict  further, 
and  with  even  greater  temerity,  that  our  for- 
eign aid  program  will  in  time  be  popular  in 
this  country. 

This  business  of  looking  into  the  future  is 
one  of  the  perils  that  goes  with  public  office. 
The  public  expects  predictions,  and  we  who 
work  for  the  people  are  expected  to  be  as 
obliging  as  the  young  businessman  who  went  to 
the  Beaux  Arts  Ball  in  Paris  dressed  as  a  pay- 
roll so  his  Bohemian  friends  could  thereafter 
claim  they  had  met  one. 

It  is  not  enough,  of  course,  for  public  officials 
to  use  the  guide  to  crystal-ball  gazing  that  some 
of  our  favorite  pundits  and  pooh-bahs  seem  to 
have  tacked  up  on  the  walls  near  their  desks. 
Syndicated  wisdom  requires  close  attention  to 
the  rules  of  the  forecasting  game: 

First.  Look  way  ahead,  far  into  the  future. 

When  the  time  comes  to  check  your  prediction, 

almost  everybody  will  have  forgotten  about  it. 

Second.  Take  the  broad  view ;  wrap  your  pre- 


1  Address  made  before  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation of  America  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Dec.  28 
(press  release  746). 


dictions  in  the  warm  mist  of  generality.  Above 
all,  don't  use  numbers  in  your  forecasts.  They 
can  too  easily  be  compared  with  reality  later 
on. 

Third.  Be  pessimistic— it's  better  for  circula- 
tion. Keep  your  head  in  the  old  kit  bag  of 
troubles.  The  boy  who  cried  wolf,  the  Bibli- 
cal Jeremiah,  and  the  Trojan  seeress  Cassandra 
set  the  pattern  long  ago.  Few  people  will 
really  believe  pessimistic  predictions,  and  even 
fewer  will  act  on  them.  These  three  were 
quite  unable  to  avert  the  disasters  they  foretold 
—but  look  what  a  reputation  they  made  for 
themselves. 

A  government  official  does  not  get  off  so 
easily.  His  professional  preoccupation  is  the 
near  future.  He  has  to  deal  in  specifics.  And 
he  is  bound  to  think  well  of  the  future — and 
try  to  make  it  come  out  that  way. 

Progress  in  Language  Learning 

It  was,  for  example,  this  commandment  of 
confidence  that  made  it  imperative  for  public 
officials  to  reject,  as  the  Modern  Language  As- 
sociation has  long  ago  rejected,  the  dismal 
image  of  the  tonguetied  American  abroad— 
tonguetied,  that  is,  in  any  language  but  his  own, 
A  generation  ago  a  distinguished  writer  was 
contending  in  a  personal  history  that  he  was 
the  only  American  from  the  Midwest  whc 
learned  to  speak  French.  Five  years  ago  the 
public  was  being  told,  in  a  bestselling  political 
tract  disguised  as  a  novel,  that  the  overseas 
Americans  were  a  queer  lot,  babbling  to  eacl 
other  in  bad  English  and  shouting  at  the  na- 
tives of  a  hundred  foreign  countries  in  the  same 

The  peculiar  notion  that  Americans  neithei 
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jould  nor  would  learn  foreign  languages  is  as 
)ld  and  as  silly  as  the  idea  that  we  never  won 
i  peace.    Language  training  was  in  fact  a  cry- 
ng  need,  and  standards  for  government  serv- 
ce  were  not  what  they  should  have  been.    But 
he  need  was  not  for  recrimination  or  ridicule ; 
he  need  was  for  more  training  and  higher 
tandards.    Prodded  by  your  spur,  the  United 
itates  Government  has  gotten  down  in  earnest 
o  the  business  of  language  training. 
It  was  notoriously  true  that  in  1958  half  of 
11  Foreign  Service  officers  could  not  speak  any 
oreign  language.     Today  nearly  90  percent 
ave  at  least  a  working  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
mguage  and  64  percent  have  a  professional 
roficiency.    Not  only  are  more  officers  learn- 
lg  languages;   they  are  also  learning  more 
inguages  and  harder  ones.   A  total  of  56  differ- 
lt  languages  is  now  being  taught  in  Washing- 
>n   and   in   the   field.     Moreover,   a   special 
Jiguage  program  for  Foreign  Service  wives 
as  begun  this  year  and  is  already  full  to  over- 
ling. 

This  progress  in  language  learning  has  not 
sen  confined  to  the  Department  of  State.    The 
ational  Defense  Act  of  1958  has  proved  that, 
we  understand  and  accept  the  purposes  and 
nitations  of  language  training,  we  can  pro- 
ice  a  program  that  will  be  successful  and  will 
handsomely  supported  by  the  American  pub- 
|    Today  a  quarter  of  a  million  students  are 
nig  teaching  materials  developed  under  the 
search  program  this  act  made  possible. 
In  time  we  will  have  an  adequate  number  of 
operly  trained  linguists.     This  will  be  no 
arantee  that  we  know  what  to  say :  Remem- 
i  poor  Jenny,  "who  in  seventeen  languages 
aldn't  say  'no'."    But  it  will  be  proof,  once 
ain,  that  for  Americans  the  "impossible"  is 
t  really  out  of  reach;  it  just  takes  a  little 
lger. 

mplexities  off  Foreign  Aid 

My  twin  prediction  tonight— success  and 
iport  for  foreign  aid— runs  counter  to  cur- 
it  mythology  on  the  subject,  of  course.  It 
11  have  rough  going  with  these  professional 
rgazers,  entrails  sorters,  numerologists,  and 
ier  usually  unreliable  sources  who  are  busy 
>eting  the   new  Administrator    [David   E. 
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Bell]  of  the  AID  [Agency  for  International 
Development]  program  with  jeremiads  replete 
with  blunders,  cutbacks,  retreats,  punched 
pillows,  ratholes,  deadbeats,  and  deadends. 

Indeed,  the  net  impression  from  recent  discus- 
sion of  the  foreign  aid  program  seems  to  be 
that  the  task  is  hopeless,  the  program  is  an 
uncharted  swamp,  and  the  honor  of  being  its 
Administrator  is  akin  to  the  conjugal  joys  of 
being  Bluebeard's  bride. 

Certainly  the  management  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  no  bed  of  roses— unless  you  count  the 
thorns.  It  is  immensely  complex,  enormously 
difficult,  and  more  than  a  little  frustrating. 

Albert  Einstein  used  to  say  that  every  propo- 
sition should  be  as  simple  as  possible— but  not 
one  bit  simpler.  Foreign  aid  cannot  be  made 
simple.  If  you  hear  anybody  say  he's  going 
to  make  it  simple  for  you,  put  him  down  as 
simple  minded. 

International  development  is  an  intricate  role 
of  international  complexity,  and  our  foreign 
aid,  as  part  of  it,  is  a  multipurpose  tool. 

This  is,  of  course,  why  purposes  and  limita- 
tions of  AID  are  so  widely  misunderstood. 
Everybody's  favorite  modern  language  teacher, 
Professor  Henry  Higgins,  had  a  similar  prob- 
lem with  grasping  the  varied  purposes  and  mo- 
tivations of  one  Eliza  Doolittle.  If  you  think 
it's  hard  to  understand  the  "why"  of  foreign 
aid,  stop  a  moment  and  think  whether  you 
really  know  why  any  one  person  of  your  ac- 
quaintance acts  just  the  way  he  does.  Then 
multiply  your  uncertainty  by  180  million  givers 
and  a  billion  recipients  of  aid.  This  exercise 
won't  help  you  understand  U.S.  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  any  better,  but  it's  designed  to 
make  you  feel  better. 

Economic  aid  is  like  water  coming  from  a 
hose.  The  water  can  be  used  for  many  pur- 
poses—to put  out  leaf  fires,  to  wash  the  car,  to 
cool  off  the  children  in  summer,  to  break  up  a 
dog  fight,  or  even  to  water  the  lawn.  To  ask, 
"Is  the  water  successful?"  is  to  ask  another, 
preconditioning  question,  "What  was  it  being 
used  for?" 

Thus  aid  is  used  to  relieve  victims  of  disaster, 
to  get  a  strategic  base,  to  help  allies  build  their 
armed  strength,  to  stave  off  economic  collapse. 
It  is  used  to  promote  international  develop- 
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ment_that  is,  to  help  build  free  institutions 
inside  other  people's  countries  and  help  the 
people  there  to  make  those  free  institutions 
work.  We  should  not  be  disappointed  if  aid 
given  to  build  a  military  highway  fails  to  raise 
more  rice  or  reduce  the  death  rate  from  malaria. 
We  should  be  disappointed  only  if  aid  designed 
to  build  free  institutions  fails  to  build  free  insti- 
tutions. 

l/^False  Impressions  of  Aid  Program 

The  current  impression  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  as  a  hapless,  hopeless  chore  strikes  me 
as  a  badly  distorted  caricature,  compounded  of 
five  illusions : 

First,  that  the  task  of  helping  other  countries 
is  a  lonely  burden,  borne  quite  unfairly  by  long- 
suffering  Uncle  Sam. 

Second,  that  the  very  process  of  economic 
growth— what  starts  it,  what  keeps  it  going, 
and  how  an  outsider  can  help — is  an  unfathom- 
able mystery. 

Third,  that  foreign  aid  is  an  endless  task  at  a 
growing  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
=  Fourth,  that  the  Communists  do  this  sort  of 
thing  better  than  we  do. 

Fifth,  that  there  is  no  public  support  for 
foreign  aid. 

These  impressions  are  false.  Let  us  look  at 
them  with  the  fishy  eye  they  deserve. 

U.S.  Not  Alone  in  Foreign  Aid 

Many  people  still  have  the  impression  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  carrying  the  whole  load  of  help- 
ing others  modernize  their  institutions  because 
we  were  the  first  to  get  into  the  business.  That 
was  way  back  in  the  dim  past— a  decade  and  a 
half  ago— when  General  Marshall,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  helped  start  an  era  of  history  first 
called  European  recovery,  more  recently  the 
Common  Market,  and  soon  to  be  called  Atlantic 
partnership. 

It  is  still  a  fact  that  the  burden  sharing  is 
still  somewhat  uneven.  But  certainly  we  are 
not  alone  in  the  business.  We  have  never  been 
all  alone,  yet.  Until  recently,  talk  of  getting 
others  to  set  up  foreign  aid  programs  of  their 
own  was  met  with  innocent  unconcern,  like  the 
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young  lady   (returning  from  language  study 
abroad,  I  suppose)  who  was  asked  by  the  cus-  j 
toms  inspector  if  she  was  carrying  any  pornog- 
raphy and  replied,  "Why,  sir,  I  don't  even  own 
a  pornograph !" 

Today  ours  is  not  the  only  government  with 
an  overseas  aid  agency.  There  are  foreign  aid 
agencies  now  in  London  and  Paris  and  Bonn 
and  Tokyo  and  Brussels  and  Tel  Aviv  and 
Stockholm  and  Copenhagen  as  well. 

And  this  refers  only  to  national  aid  pro- 
grams. As  you  well  know,  we  also  work 
through  big  international  organizations — the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Development 
Association,  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
and  all  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  are  typically  the  largest  stock- 
holder in  these  enterprises,  as  we  should  be  and 
want  to  be.  But  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
are  put  in  by  other  countries,  totaling  far  more 
than  we  contribute.  Indeed,  one  of  the  gooc 
things  about  working  at  economic  development 
through  international  agencies  is  that  it  helps 
make  sure  that  others  are  doing  their  part  too. 

No,  we  are  not  in  this  thing  by  ourselves 
Only  if  we  were  out  of  it  would  we  be  a| 
alone. 

What  We  Know  About  Economic  Growth 

The  second  component  of  the  caricature  i 

that  the  whole  business  of  starting  and  helpin 

economic  growth  is  a  total  mystery.    There  i: 

indeed,  much  that  we  do  not  yet  know  about  i 

What  is  the  role  of  political  leadership  in  creal 

ing  a  national  "will  to  grow"?    How  does  or 

go  about  rooting  out  corruption  in  societi* 

where  it  has  become  part  of  the  national  fabric 

How  and  at  what  pace  can  one  change,  withoi 

producing  social  trauma,  customs  which  fru 

trate  growth  ?    There  are  many  tough  questioi 

like  these;  and  to  all  of  them  must  be  added  tl 

even  tougher  question :  How,  in  each  countr 

can    outsiders   help   the   insiders   build   the 

own  free  institutions— without  making  thin. 

worse? 

I  sometimes  think  that  stimulating  and  ma 
aging  the  modernization  process  is  the  mc 
complex  and  delicate  task  of  social  engineerir 
ever  consciously  undertaken  by  the  mind 
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man.  It  is  full  of  pitfalls,  and  those  who  are 
working  at  it  will  surely  tumble  into  some  of 
them.  But,  as  our  own  pioneers  learned  on  the 
American  prairie,  it  was  no  good  to  have  the 
courage  to  begin  without  the  strength  to  con- 
tinue. 

We  have  not  been  long  at  this  task,  but  we 
have  learned  much — from  mistakes,  needless  to 
say. 

Our  first  mistake  was  to  set  out  breezily  to 
transfer  wholesale  the  institutions  and  ideas  of 
;he  economically  dynamic  to  the  static  societies. 
When  it  turned  out  that  you  couldn't  dig  a  hole 
md  plant  there  a  replica  of  some  European  or 
American  institution,  many  Americans  suffered 
i  sentimental  revolution  and  swung  the  other 
vay:  The  developed  countries,  we  were  told, 
should  simply  do  for  the  less  developed  what 
he  "people  themselves"  wanted  done. 

But  there  were  problems  in  transforming  this 
dea  into  action  too.  One  was  that  the  leaders 
»f  the  less  developed  countries  tended  to  make 
he  same  mistake  that  we  did  in  the  earliest 
>eriod :  that  is,  they  tended  to  think  that  what 
hey  wanted  was  what  we  already  had.  An- 
ither  was  the  difficulty  of  being  sure,  from  the 
>utside,  who  the  "people  themselves"  were.  It 
s  not  easy  to  analyze  the  rapid  mutation  of 
)olitical  power  in  somebody  else's  country. 

In  the  end  it  was  necessary  to  learn  how  to 
aake  a  creative  blend  of  our  technology  and 
idministrative  skills  and  their  folkways  and 
rorkways — building  modern-style  institutions 
>ut  of  local  cultural  raw  materials. 

Our  understanding  is  still  primitive.  The 
tate  of  our  theory  about  how  to  do  this — how 
o  transfer  and  adapt  the  growth-inducing  ele- 
nents  from  one  society  to  another— is  still  woe- 
ully  short  of  the  practitioners'  needs.  But  at 
sast  we  know  enough  about  it  to  check  some  old 
ieas.    For  example: 

We  know  that  a  few  miles  of  road  in  the 
vilderness,  an  isolated  health  center,  a  country 
choolhouse,  or  a  cleanup  campaign  in  one  vil- 
age  do  not  add  up  to  a  development  process. 

We  know  that  it  is  much  harder  to  grow  peo- 
)le  than  it  is  to  grow  anything  else— and  much 
aore  important  too. 

We  know  that  we  are  living  in  an  era  of 


deep  mutual  involvement  in  each  other's  inter- 
nal affairs,  and  we  know  that  this  raises  some 
interesting  policy  questions  about  the  role  of 
the  outsider  and  the  principle  of  noninterven- 
tion by  a  nation  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 

We  know  now  that  the  most  useful  measur- 
ing rods  in  development  are  those  which  meas- 
ure the  building  of  institutions  rather  than 
those  which  measure  only  production,  trade,  or 
national  income. 

We  know  that  technicians  who  leave  insti- 
tutions behind  are  good  technicians,  and  tech- 
nicians who  just  leave  techniques  are  bad 
technicians — even  if  everybody  loves  them  and 
they  are  fairly  dripping  with  cultural  empathy. 

We  know  that  the  vigorous  effort  by  almost 
all  technical  specialists  to  exclude  politics  from 
their  calculations  is  doomed  to  failure. 

We  know,  in  short,  that  development  is 
whole. 

If  this  much  knowledge  does  not  provide 
answers  to  all  the  problems,  it  at  least  helps 
to  define  them.  And  it  is  quite  a  lot  to  learn 
about  so  complex  a  subject  in  so  short  a  time 
as  15  years.  If  we  can  apply  these  lessons  as- 
tutely these  next  15  years,  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram will  be  a  success — measured  by  the 
number  and  quality  of  free  institutions  other 
peoples  have  created  with  our  help. 

Task  Is  Finite  in  Cost  and  Duration 

The  third  component  of  the  foreign  aid  car- 
icature is  the  impression  that  the  need  for  aid 
is  a  bottomless  pit,  that  the  development  road 
runs  through  a  long  curving  tunnel  with  no 
light  at  the  end,  that  the  cost  of  the  thing  is  be- 
yond measure  and  the  task  is  without  limit. 

Of  course  worldwide  development  is  expen- 
sive. And  unfortunately  we  cannot  today  put 
a  price  tag  on  the  job  of  setting  the  whole  world 
on  the  road  to  self-sustaining  growth.  But  that 
is  not  because  the  cost  is  so  astronomical  as  to  be 
immeasurable;  it  is  simply  that  we  do  not  yet 
know  enough  to  measure  it  with  any  real  ac- 
curacy. 

Of  course  this  will  be  a  long-term  job.  And 
unfortunately  we  cannot  today  establish  a  ter- 
minal date  for  the  whole  affair,  as  we  were  able 
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to  do  with  the  Marshall  Plan.  But  we  do  know 
that  it  will  be  shorter  if  we  think  of  it  as  long- 
range.  It  is  guaranteed  to  last  forever  only  if 
we  make  the  most  costly  mistake  of  all — of  tack- 
ling 20-year  problems  with  5-year  plans  using 
2-year  personnel  and  1-year  money. 

The  point  is  that  there  will  be  a  peak  after 
which  the  load  will  begin  to  taper  off.  There 
are  more  than  100  countries  and  territories  in 
the  so-called  less  developed  world.  Yet  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  of  that  world  lives 
in  just  two  countries.  Is  it  beyond  the  realm  of 
reason  that  India  and  Brazil  could,  with  maxi- 
mum efforts  now,  reach  a  stage  of  growth  dur- 
ing this  Decade  of  Development  where  massive 
inputs  of  government-to-government  aid  no 
longer  will  be  required  ?  Or,  to  put  it  another 
way :  India  and  Pakistan,  sharing  a  single  sub- 
continent, have  more  people  than  all  of  Latin 
America  and  Africa  put  together.  Some  40 
percent  of  our  economic  aid  goes  to  those  two 
countries.  Is  it  beyond  reason  that  they  can,  in 
a  decade  of  hard  work,  be  earning  a  consider- 
ably larger  share  of  their  own  way  toward  self- 
sustaining  growth  ? 

In  the  meantime  there  is  a  limit  to  the  levels 
of  external  assistance,  especially  capital  assist- 
ance, which  can  be  absorbed  effectively  by  the 
developing  institutions  in  the  developing  coun- 
ties. We  do  not  know  just  what  the  global  level 
is,  but  probably  it  is  not  very  much  higher  than 
the  present  rate  of  flow.  So  the  demand  is  not 
unlimited,  whatever  that  limit  is. 

Also,  in  the  meantime,  the  aid-exporting 
nations  will  be  sharing  the  so-called  burden  on, 
we  hope,  an  increasingly  equitable  basis.  And 
as  the  leading  countries  now  in  the  "less  de- 
veloped" category  move  toward  modernization, 
they  too  can  begin  to  share  in  the  common  en- 
terprise as  Chile,  India,  Egypt,  and  others  are 
already  beginning  to  do. 

In  my  view,  we  should  work  harder  than  we 
have  before  at  the  job  of  establishing  at  least 
tentative  target  dates  for  self-sustaining 
growth  and  of  estimating  the  price  tag  for 
reasonably  well  defined  stages.  But,  whether 
we  can  do  this  or  not  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy in  the  period  immediately  ahead,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  task  is  finite  in  cost  and 
finite  in  duration. 


Mistakes  in  Soviet  Foreign  Aid  Program 

The  fourth  face  of  the  caricature  is  that  the 
Communists  are  better  at  the  foreign  aid  busi- 
ness than  we  are.     They  are  not. 

Perhaps  we  should  get  a  graduate  student  in 
a  language-and-area  study  program  to  trace  the 
mistakes  the  Soviets  have  made  in  their  foreign 
aid  program.  They  started  by  making  a 
slavish  copy  of  ours.  Then  they  failed  to  learn 
from  our  trials  and  errors.  They  insisted  on 
making  all  the  same  mistakes  we  made  in 
roughly  the  same  order  in  which  we  made 
them — with  a  time  lag  of  4  or  5  years,  of  course. 
They  built  large  concrete  "monuments"  and 
put  bronze  plaques  on  them. 

They  sent  "ugly  Kussians"  who  lived  in 
haughty  compounds. 

They  made  technical  errors.  The  Soviet 
engineers  who  sent  cement  made  for  dry 
climates  had  to  watch  in  despair  as  it  hardened 
in  the  humidity  of  Rangoon. 

They  reached  out  into  the  less  developed 
nations  to  grasp  the  levers  of  power,  not  realiz- 
ing those  levers  had  first  to  be  created  before 
anybody  could  manipulate  them,  for  good  or 
for  ill. 

They  overplayed  their  hand  repeatedly— ir 
the  Middle  East,  then  in  Africa,  then  in  Cuba. 
They  thought,  as  some  Americans  still  some- 
times do,  that  aid  was  a  road  to  popularity— 
not  remembering  the  lesson  in  the  famous  story 
about  the  rich  Bengali  who  was  told  a  friend 
of  his  really  hated  him  and  replied,  "Why 
should  that  man  hate  me?  I  never  helped  him 
in  my  life?"  Power  and  popularity  don't  mix. 
for  them  or  for  us. 

Above  all,  the  Communists  could  never  hide 
their  ambition  to  make  every  nation  beholden  tc 
one  doctrine  and  one  totalitarian  system  oi 
power.  And  that  is  an  insuperable  handicap  ir 
a  world  which  likes  variety,  a  world  peopled  bj 
men  and  women  who  can  easily  tell  who  want' 
to  see  them  free  and  who  wants  to  see  their 
enslaved. 

Maybe  I  don't  need  to  labor  the  point 
Maybe  the  prostitution  of  Cuba  and  the  inva 
sion  of  India  have  settled,  for  the  moment  a' 
least,  the  question  of  Communist  solicitude  foi 
the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world. 
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insistent  Public  Support  of  Program 

The  final  illusion  in  the  foreign  aid  carica- 
ire  is  that  nobody  really  likes  it. 
The  foreign  aid  program  will,  of  course,  re- 
ain  under  attack— and  thereby  prove  it  is  im- 
>rtant  enough  to  be  worth  attacking.  You 
ill  surely  remember,  as  I  vividly  do,  that  when 
e  Marshall  Plan  was  first  proposed  loud 
dees  were  raised  to  proclaim  that  it  would 
nkrupt  the  United  States,  that  it  would  build 
cialism  in  Europe,  and  that,  if  it  worked  at  all, 
would  only  add  to  the  strength  of  the  Corn- 
mist  world  when  the  Soviet  Union  took  over 
irope.  I  also  remember  that,  when  it  began 
become  clear  that  the  Marshall  Plan  was  to  be 
brilliant  success,  everybody  and  his  brother 
sre  for  it  and  it  turned  out  that  a  remarkable 
mber  of  people  had  suggested  it  first.  "Seven 
ies  vied  for  Homer  dead,  where  Homer  living 
%ged  his  bread." 

[n  any  case  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
blic  opinion  polls— whenever  the  questions 
re  not  loaded — have  shown  consistent  major- 
public  support  for  sharing  our  prosperity  to 
p  other  countries  develop  the  economic  base 
:hout  which  there  can  be  no  political  stability, 
ery  year  the  leaders  of  an  impressive  cross 
tion  of  the  major  private  organizations  of 
s  country  parade  to  Capitol  Hill  to  testify  in 
>port  of  one  or  another  aspect  of  the  biparti- 
i  foreign  aid  legislation.     Every  President 
1  every  presidential  candidate  since  the  Sec- 
l  World  War  have  come  out  publicly  and 
eatedly  for  continuing  foreign  aid. 
fou  may  have  observed  that  the  supporters 
tid  stress  the  economics  of  the  poor  countries, 
ile  the  opponents  of  aid  talk  mostly  about  the 
itics  of  the  poor  countries.     Thus  foreign 
nomic  aid  is  the  special  target  of  those  who 
dissatisfied  about  the  way  the  recipients  of 
talk  and  act  politically, 
'he  foreign  aid  director  can  and  should  con- 
I  the  administration  of  his  own  program.   He 
not  control  what  this  or  that  political  leader, 
ring  for  home  consumption,  may  say  at  Ban- 
ig  or  Belgrade.    Surely  the  antidote  to  their 
se  talk  is  not  to  justify  it  by  loose  talk  of  our 
i  about  other  people's  affairs,  but  rather  to 
>  national  leaders  in  every  free  country  to 
centrate  on  spurring  internal  growth  and 
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building  free  institutions  in  their  own  back- 
yards. 

Meanwhile  we  Americans  will  just  have  to  get 
used  to  the  brickbats  that  go  with  power.  The 
purpose  of  American  foreign  policy  is  never 
popularity  or  gratitude,  but  respect  and  results. 


David  E.  Bell  Becomes 
Administrator  of  AID 

Following  are  statements  by  Secretary  Busk 
and  David  E.  Bell  made  on  December  21  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Bell's 
swearing-in  as  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  RUSK 

Press  release  745  dated  December  21 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  welcome 
David  E.  Bell  to  his  new  duties  as  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. This  position  carries  with  it  some  of  the 
most  complex  and  difficult  responsibilities  in 
our  Government.  I  am  delighted  that  David 
Bell  has  accepted  the  position  because  of  his 
high  qualifications  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
leadership  demanded  of  the  man  who  directs 
our  foreign  assistance  program. 

I  am  mindful  of  his  special  background  of 
practical  experience.  He  served  in  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  elsewhere  in  the  Government  under 
two  previous  Presidents  before  becoming  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  He  is  both  an  economist  and  an  ad- 
ministrator. For  more  than  2  years  he  grap- 
pled with  problems  of  economic  development 
in  the  field  as  an  adviser  to  the  Government  of 
Pakistan's  Planning  Board  and  as  a  project 
field  superintendent. 

In  the  worldwide  struggle  between  coercion 
and  freedom  our  AID  program  has  a  crucially 
important  role.  It  is  the  principal  instrument 
by  which  we  assist  the  less  developed  parts  of 
the  free  world  to  make  economic  and  social 
progress,  thus  to  achieve  and  preserve  political 
stability  in  freedom.  And  unless  the  hungry 
half  of  the  world  makes  progress,  the  outlook 
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for  freedom  will  be  dim.  Our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  as  indispensable  as  our  military 
defense. 

President  Kennedy  has  faced  the  fact  that 
this  crucially  important  task  of  helping  the  less 
developed  peoples  to  move  into  the  modern 
world  cannot  be  accomplished  in  2  or  3  or  4 
years.  We  must  think,  and  are  thinking,  in 
terms  of  a  decade  of  development. 

This  task  of  building  the  strength  of  the  free 
world,  of  working  toward  a  peaceful  world  com- 
munity of  free  and  independent  states,  is  a  com- 
pelling one.  But  it  is  hard  and  requires  hard- 
headed,  practical  judgments  at  every  turn.  We 
who  have  been  watching  this  global  struggle 
day  by  day,  month  by  month,  and  year  by  year 
know  that  our  foreign  aid  has  accomplished 
great  things  already.  We  know  that  it  is  in  no 
small  part  responsible  for  the  fact  that  not  one 
of  the  newly  independent  nations  of  the  world 
has  as  yet  slipped  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  In 
this  hemisphere  it  has  helped  to  forge  the 
solidarity  of  purpose  and  resolution  demon- 
strated in  the  recent  Cuban  crisis.  We  look 
forward  with  confidence  in  the  potentialities 
of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

During  the  past  year,  under  Mr.  Fowler 
Hamilton,  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment has  been  extensively  reorganized 
and  reoriented.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  left  good 
foundations  for  new  accomplishments  under 
Mr.  Bell's  direction. 

It  is  a  mark  of  the  importance  that  President 
Kennedy  attaches  to  this  area  of  foreign  affairs 
that  he  saw  fit  to  nominate  as  AID  Administra- 
tor one  in  whom  he  has  the  utmost  confidence 
and  trust.  We  in  the  Department  of  State  look 
forward  to  our  association  with  Mr.  Bell  and 
will  give  him  our  full  support. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  BELL 

I  am  highly  honored  by  your  presence  here 
today,  which  recognizes  the  importance  of  the 
work  of  the  Agency  I  am  joining.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  this  organization.  I  share  the 
President's  strong  conviction  that  the  work  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  is 
essential  to  the  security  of  our  country  because 
it  contributes  to  the  development  of  a  commu- 


nity of  free  and  self-sustaining  countries,  which 
is  the  kind  of  world  in  which  our  own  nation's 
freedom  can  survive  and  flourish. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  occasion  for  a  speech 
about  our  various  programs  of  economic  and 
military  assistance  and  how  they  can  be  best 
organized  and  planned  to  accomplish  maximum 
results  at  minimum  cost.  I  do  think  it  appro- 
priate to  make  one  or  two  brief  comments. 

First,  I  take  it  we  are  all  agreed  that  the 
principal  effort  to  develop  any  country's  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  military  strength  must  be 
made  by  the  people  of  that  country.  Any  as- 
sistance from  outside  has  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance and  can  achieve  results  only  if  the  people 
of  the  country  and  its  leaders  have  the  desire 
and  the  willingness  to  commit  themselves  and 
their  energies  and  to  make,  in  many  cases,  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  reach  their  goals.  We 
can  and  want  to  help  people  who  are  prepared 
to  help  themselves. 

Second,  I  am  delighted  to  join  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  this  critical  and  all-important 
undertaking.  I  am  equally  delighted  to  see  here 
today  the  representatives  of  many  Federal 
agencies  in  addition  to  the  Department  of  State 
itself.  This  is  appropriate  recognition  of  the 
fact  that,  in  order  to  conduct  effective  programs 
of  United  States  assistance  to  the  growing 
strength  and  security  of  other  free  countries, 
we  must  engage  the  wisdom,  resources,  and  the 
talents  of  agencies  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  of  institutions  throughout  our 
country.  We  are  engaged  in  the  delicate  and 
difficult  business  of  working  to  achieve  institu- 
tional change  in  foreign  countries,  and  this  re- 
quires the  highest  caliber  of  skill  and  wisdom 
that  we  can  obtain  throughout  American 
society. 

Third,  if  I  may  say  so  without  sounding 
parochial,  I  bring  with  me  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  a  very  strong  feeling  that  any  enter- 
prise of  the  Federal  Government  involving  the 
use  of  public  funds  ought  to  be  managed  with 
the  highest  prudence  and  frugality.  The  en- 
deavors in  which  we  are  engaged  are  necessarily 
so  expensive  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
slightest  waste.  I  expect  to  take  as  my  model 
in  this  regard  the  extraordinarily  successful 
pattern  which  has  been  set  by  Secretary  [Robert 
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.]  McNamara  in  the  Defense  Department, 
uder  which  he  is  achieving  very  large  increases 
t  the  efficiency  with  which  public  resources 
re  being  used  in  support  of  our  national  de- 
mise effort.  I  think  that  we,  in  these  interna- 
onal  mutual  security  efforts,  can  and  should 
t  the  same  high  standards  of  increasing  effi- 
ency  in  using  resources. 
Mr.  Secretary,  in  closing  may  I  say  that  I 
u  very  pleased  indeed  to  join  the  thousands 
:  Americans  in  posts  all  around  the  world  who 
ive  committed  their  time  and  talents  to  the 


effort  to  assist  other  free  countries  in  achieving 
increasing  strength  and  stability.  My  wife  and 
children  and  I  were  fortunate  enough  some 
years  ago  to  spend  several  years  in  Asia.  That 
experience  was  a  very  happy  one  for  us  in  a 
personal  sense,  and  we  came  away  from  it  with 
the  strong  belief  in  the  importance  of  working 
to  achieve  a  strong  and  secure  community  of 
free  nations  as  the  framework  for  progress  in 
the  world.  In  a  sense  our  return  here  now 
brings  us  back  to  direct  participation  again  in 
the  effort,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  here. 


fie  Cultural  Exchange  Program  in  Africa:  A  Path  to  Peace 


by  G.  Mennen  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs 


For  all  practical  purposes  we  are  the  first  gen- 
ition  of  Americans  able  to  discuss  culture 
d  cultural  affairs  without  some  feeling  of 
f-consciousness.  Indeed  we  have  almost 
ide  a  national  pastime  out  of  such  discussion, 
id  yet  why  should  we  not  be  absorbed  by  the 
ique  set  of  values  which  comprise  American 
ture? 

tfo  less  a  scholar  than  Max  Lerner  ranks 
aerica  with  Greece  and  Eome  as  "one  of  the 
tinctive  civilizations  of  history."  And  Pres- 
nt  Kennedy  has  declared  that  centuries  hence 
lerica  will  be  known  not  as  much  "for  vic- 
ies  or  defeats  in  battles  or  in  politics  but  for 
*  contributions  to  the  human  spirit." 2 
)ut  of  this  vast  melting  pot  we  call  the 
ited  States,  a  clearly  discernible  American 
ture  has  emerged— a  culture  that  distin- 


Address  made  at  the  Jewish  Community  Center  of 
ater  Washington,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Dec.  18 
ess  release  737). 

For  the  text  of  President  Kennedy's  remarks  on 
.  29  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  a  closed-circuit  tele- 
on  broadcast  on  behalf  of  the  National  Cultural 
ter,  see  White  House  press  release  dated  Nov.  29. 
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guishes  us  readily  from  any  other  people. 
While  recognizing  the  imperfections  and 
shortcomings  that  exist  in  our  society,  we  can 
nevertheless  take  great  pride  in  the  ideals  and 
accomplishments  of  American  civilization. 
These  are  widely  known  and  greatly  respected, 
even  in  remote  corners  of  the  world. 

Cultural  Exchange  and  U.S.  African  Policy 

But  why,  some  people  may  ask,  does  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs 
have  to  be  involved  with  culture?  What  pur- 
pose does  cultural  exchange  serve  in  our  African 
policy  ?  Can  Africa  give  us  anything  that  we 
don't  already  have  ? 

Questions  such  as  these  would  never  occur  to 
Americans  familiar  with  modern  Africa.  But 
they  do  occur  and  are  asked  by  many  other 
Americans,  and  I  shall  try  to  answer  them 
tonight. 

Let  me  point  out  first  that  the  converse  of 
these  questions  might  just  as  readily  be  asked  in 
Africa.  There  are  many  Africans,  knowledge- 
able and  proud  of  Africa's  cultural  achieve- 
ments, who  wonder  if  there  is  equal  value  to 
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Africa  in  cultural  exchange  with  the  United 
States. 

In  evaluating  that  question  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  Africa  already  has  enriched 
this  country's  cultural  potential  through  the 
nearly  20  million  Negro-American  citizens  of 
African  descent  in  this  country. 

Furthermore  there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  one  of  our  outstanding  cultural  contribu- 
tions to  the  world — American  jazz  music —  owes 
a  substantial  part  of  its  origin  to  the  music  of 
Africa. 

Another  aspect  of  our  cultural  debt  to  Africa 
can  be  found  in  Africa's  rich  and  varied  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  which  has  left  a  mark  on 
cubist  and  impressionist  art  in  this  country.  A 
Nigerian  bronze,  a  Malian  wood  carving,  or  a 
Congolese  ceremonial  mask  can  stand  proudly 
with  the  art  of  any  of  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Increasingly  Africans  are  becoming  aware 
that  mankind  may  have  had  its  origin  in  Africa. 
This  is  a  possibility  raised  by  the  Tanganyikan 
archeological  treasures  unearthed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished scholar  L.  S.  B.  Leakey.  Africans 
also  are  aware  that  the  Egyptian  civilization 
which  flowed  through  many  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent places  Africa  in  the  earliest  pages  of 
recorded  history.  They  are  aware  that  flourish- 
ing national  states  existed  in  West  Africa 
centuries  before  the  white  man  set  foot  in  Amer- 
ica. They  are  aware  that  outstanding  African 
universities  were  founded  before  comparable 
institutions  existed  in  Italy,  France,  or  Eng- 
land. And  they  are  aware  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  Western  culture  in  Africa  put  Africans 
in  bondage  until  the  20th  century. 

To  bridge  this  gap  between  us,  therefore — to 
make  available  to  Africa  the  best  in  American 
culture  and  to  receive  from  Africa  the  best  in 
African  culture — is  a  major  purpose  of  our  ex- 
change program.  We  know  relatively  little  of 
each  other  in  this  age  when  ignorance  is  dan- 
gerous, and  through  cultural  exchange  comes, 
first,  knowledge  and  then  understanding  and 
friendship. 

This  is  why  cultural  affairs  play  an  important 
role  in  our  African  policy  and  why  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs  must 
be  deeply  concerned  with  culture.    If  we  are 


ever  going  to  attain  our  long-range  goal  of  a 
stable  and  peaceful  world  for  future  genera- 
tions to  enjoy,  we  must  work  at  building  such  a 
world  with  every  tool  in  our  possession.  And 
not  the  least  of  these  tools  is  cultural  exchange. 

Scope  of  U.S.  Program 

Our  total  exchange  program  embraces  many 
types  of  activities  in  such  varied  fields  as  educa- 
tion, health,  labor,  public  administration,  jour- 
nalism, agriculture,  social  welfare,  and  the  arts. 
Many  of  these  activities  are  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  State  in  cooperation  with  a  num- 
ber of  Government  agencies.  There  are  also  a 
great  many  private  organizations  very  much 
involved  with  African  programs — foundations, 
corporations,  colleges  and  universities,  religious 
groups,  labor  unions  and  farm  organizations: 
professional,  technical,  social,  and  scholarly 
associations,  and  local  community  organizations 
with  a  variety  of  interests.  The  impact  of  these 
combined  efforts  is  producing  a  rich  harvest  oi 
beneficial  African-American  relationships. 

Perhaps  our  deepest  involvement  in  cultural 
relations  with  Africa  is  in  education.  It  is  iij 
this  field  that  Africa's  needs  are  the  most  press; 
ing,  and  fortunately  we  are  in  a  position  to  be  o^ 
genuine  assistance  in  meeting  those  needs. 

Today  there  are  nearly  5,000  African  students 
in  49  of  our  States,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Many  of  them  are  here  under 
governmental  or  private  organization  auspices 
but  a  significant  number  of  them  have  come  witl 
their  own  funds.  About  10  percent  of  thes( 
African  students  are  here  on  governmental  edu 
cational  exchange  programs  under  the  Ful- 
bright  and  Smith-Mundt  Acts.  Public  anc 
private  efforts  also  are  combined  to  meet  emer 
gency  needs  of  African  students  and  to  hell 
them  adjust  to  American  university  life. 

In  the  private  field  I  am  pleased  to  paj 
tribute  to  the  pioneering  efforts  of  the  Phelps 
Stokes  Fund,  to  which  President  Kennedy  sew 
greetings  last  Friday  night  on  the  occasion  o: 
its  50th  anniversary.3  Under  the  Phelps-Stokei 
Fund's  auspices  the  first  international  commis 
sions  to  study  Africa's  educational  needs  wer< 

8  For  an  address  by  Chester  Bowles  at  the  fund' 
50th-anniversary  dinner  on  Dec.  14,  see  Bulletin 
Dec.  31,  1962,  p.  1002. 
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Kganized  in  the  early  1920's,  and  the  reports  of 
hose  commissions  are  now  classics  in  African 
ducational  history. 

Also  in  the  private  field  the  Ford  Founda- 
ion,  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  and  the  Eocke- 
eller  Foundation,  as  well  as  a  host  of  smaller 
•hilanthropical  organizations,  are  making  im- 
iortant  contributions  to  African  education  both 
t  home  and  abroad. 

In  Africa  the  bulk  of  American  assistance  is 
lianneled  into  secondary  school  and  teacher 
raining  projects,  new  classrooms,  and  agricul- 
lral,  technical,  and  vocational  training.  For 
sample,  in  cooperation  with  Columbia  Univer- 
ty  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
;nt  250  teachers  to  East  Africa  to  help  alleviate 
tat  area's  shortage  of  secondary  school 
achers.  In  another  type  of  activity  the  Peace 
orps  will  have  1,427  volunteers  in  Africa  by 
te  end  of  the  year,  more  than  1,000  of  them 
achers. 

Still  another  project  is  the  State  Depart- 
ent's  university-to-university  project.  An 
:ample  of  this  activity  is  the  arrangement  be- 
reen  Northwestern  University  and  the  Uni- 
irsity  of  Khartoum  to  develop  the  latter's 
igineering  faculty  through  an  exchange  of 
siting  lecturers  and  faculty  members. 
The  second  major  category  of  the  State  De- 
triment's cultural  program  is  the  exchange 
leaders  and  specialists.  Under  this  program 
tnerican  specialists  in  professional,  educa- 
>nal,  and  cultural  fields  visit  Africa  for  spec- 
3d  periods  as  teachers  or  lecturers.  Similarly 
Prican  leaders  and  specialists  in  many  fields 
St  the  United  States  for  discussions  with  their 
nerican  colleagues  and  to  observe  American 
e. 

A.  number  of  Congolese  parliamentarians,  for 
imple,  visited  Washington  under  this  pro- 
im  to  see  Congress  in  operation  in  early 
tumn,  and  a  Nigerian  parliamentary  delega- 
n  came  here  earlier  in  the  year.  Other  ex- 
wges  involved  a  group  of  Young  Pioneers 
>m  Ghana,  a  Mali  youth  group,  and  a  student 
nip  from  the  University  of  Dakar.  Sixteen 
?erian  women  leaders  studied  homemaking 
i  social  psychology  at  Columbia  University 
ring  the  summer  and,  on  a  stage  at  the  State 
partment  in  September,  presented  an  amus- 


ing dramatic  account  of  their  experiences  in 
New  York,  which  included  a  shopping  expedi- 
tion at  Macy's  and  riding  on  New  York 
subways. 

The  third  major  aspect  of  the  Department's 
cultural  relations  with  Africa  is  called  cultural 
presentations.  This  activity,  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
is  primarily  concerned  with  the  performing  arts 
and  sends  prominent  American  performers  and 
athletes  to  Africa.  Among  the  varied  groups 
and  individuals  which  have  made  African  trips 
under  this  program  are  singers  William  War- 
field  and  Leontyne  Price,  the  Boston  Celtics 
basketball  team,  the  San  Francisco  Ballet,  the 
Westminster  Singers,  track  champions  Parry 
O'Brien  and  Don  Bragg,  and  the  Golden  Gate 
Quartet.  American  jazz  is  a  very  popular  cul- 
tural presentation  in  Africa,  and  such  groups  as 
those  of  Louis  Armstrong,  Herbie  Mann,  and, 
currently,  Cozy  Cole  enjoy  great  popularity  in 
all  sections  of  Africa. 

While  we  have  no  program  to  bring  African 
artists  to  this  country,  we  do  encourage  Ameri- 
can impresarios  to  bring  them  here,  and  we  as- 
sist however  we  can  during  their  visits.  I'm 
sure  many  of  you  remember  the  highly  success- 
ful tours  of  "Les  Ballets  Africaines"  in  1959 
and  1961.  I  was  privileged  to  see  members  of 
that  troupe  perform  in  Guinea  earlier  this  year, 
and  once  again  I  was  impressed  with  the  beauty 
and  exuberance  of  African  dancing. 

African  artists  who  have  visited  the  United 
States  recently  include  the  Ghanaian  painter 
and  sculptor,  Kofi  Antubam,  and  the  Nigerian 
composer,  Fela  Sowande,  whose  "African  Sym- 
phony" was  presented  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  June 
1  of  this  year. 

Beyond  these  activities  are  our  day-to-day 
cultural  contacts  with  Africans  at  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  posts  in  Africa.  We  now  have  22  full- 
time  cultural  affairs  officers  throughout  Africa 
and  have  American  information  and  cultural 
centers  at  almost  all  of  our  posts. 

Emphasis  on  People  and  Personal  Contacts 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  point  out  that  in  ev- 
ery phase  of  our  educational  and  cultural  rela- 
tions with  Africa  the  emphasis  is  on  people  and 
personal  contacts.    The  people  we  are  dealing 
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with  in  our  programs  are  the  leaders  of  Africa, 
today  and  tomorrow.  We  want  to  learn  about 
them  and  their  cultures,  and  we  want  them  to 
learn  about  us  and  our  culture.  In  this  way 
we  can  hope  to  develop  those  long-term  friendly 
relations  needed  among  peoples  to  achieve  the 
understanding  fundamental  to  stability  and 
lasting  peace. 


The  interest  exhibited  by  your  presence  hen 
tonight  is  a  good  sign,  and  I  hope  you  will  de 
velop  ever-larger  interests  in  this  vital  part  o: 
our  foreign  policy  in  Africa.  There  will  al 
ways  be  a  need  for  groups  such  as  yours  to  assis 
your  Government  in  this  field,  and  this  chali 
lenge  offers  scope  for  unlimited  initiative  ano 
imagination  on  a  continuing  basis. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.N.  Invites  Republic  of  Korea 
To  Take  Part  in  Debate 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Gordon  A.  Al- 
lott,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, made  in  Committee  I  {Political  and  Secu- 
rity) on  December  11  regarding  the  question  of 
inviting  Korean  representatives  to  participate  in 
the  discussion  of  the  item  on  Korea,  together 
with  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
committee  on  that  date. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  ALLOTT 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  4121 

Today  we  begin  our  annual  discussion  of  the 
Korean  question.  This  issue  has  been  on  the 
agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  every  year 
since  1947.  The  United  Nations  is  deeply  em- 
bedded in  the  recent  history  of  Korea.  And 
the  reverse  is  also  true.  The  Korean  question 
has  deeply  affected  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  Nations. 

It  was  in  Korea  that  members  of  the  United 
Nations  first  acted  collectively  with  military 
force  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  charter.  For 
nations  which  look  to  the  United  Nations  for 
support  and  security,  the  United  Nations  action 
in  Korea  is  a  promise  and  a  sign.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  any  similar  example  in  history  in  which 
nations  from  far  away  undertook  with  courage 


and  generosity  an  enormous  investment  in  live 
and  money  to  defend  a  small  state,  victim  o 
aggression.  This  deep  emotional  and  historica 
significance  of  the  Korean  question  forms  th 
background  of  our  annual  debate. 

The  immediate  issue  before  this  committee  i 
to  invite  Korean  representatives  to  participat' 
in  our  debate.  We  hope  this  question  can  b 
settled  promptly  and  that  we  can  move  on  | 
discussion  of  the  Korean  question  itself.  Bu 
we  all  know  that  this  question  of  Korean  pai 
ticipation  goes  deep  to  the  heart  of  the  Korea 
question.  It  reflects  the  fundamental  position 
of  all  of  us  on  the  nature  and  the  facts  of  th1 
issue.  The  Soviet  representative  has  tried  t 
force  a  quick  debate,  which  he  has  called  merel; 
procedural.  Maybe  he  believed  through  sue 
tactics  he  could  lead  this  committee  to  take  a 
ill-considered  decision  which  it  would  not  tak 
following  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  is 
sues.  Korean  participation  is  not  a  simp] 
matter  of  procedure  to  be  decided  in  a  politics 
vacuum. 

The  first  question  of  course  is  whether  Kc 
reans  should  participate  in  our  debate  at  al 
Here  there  appears  to  be  no  disagreement.  Th 
Republic  of  Korea  has  been  heard  in  our  debate 
for  many  years,  and  both  the  United  States  aiv 
the  Soviet  resolutions  assume  that  at  least  som 
participation  is  desirable. 

The  second  question  is  which  Koreans  shoul 
be  heard.    All  of  us  who  participated  in  th 
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Bbates  on  the  Korean  question  at  the  15th  and 
>th  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  will  re- 
ember  the  answer  given  by  overwhelming  ma- 
cities  representing  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
eneral  Assembly.  Only  Korean  spokesmen 
ho  accept  the  competence  and  authority  of  the 
nited  Nations  to  act  on  the  Korean  question 
ould  be  heard.  Any  other  position  would 
ify  all  reason.  It  would  be  absurd  to  invite 
participants  in  our  debate  those  who  reject  in 
Ivance  our  right  to  make  whatever  decisions 
ay  result. 

For  the  past  2  years  the  United  Nations  has 
sued  invitations  to  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  and 
e  North  Korean  regime,  provided  that  the 
mpetence  and  authority  of  the  United  Nations 
act  on  the  Korean  question  be  accepted  un- 
nivocally  by  the  North  Koreans.     On  both 
sasions  the  results  have  been  the  same.    The 
public  of  Korea  has  done  everything  possible 
cooperate  with  the  United  Nations,  has  ac- 
)ted  its  decisions  faithfully,  has  supported  its 
rk  attentively.    In  contrast,  up  to  the  present 
le,  the  North  Korean  regime  has  used  every 
sasion  to  reject  United  Nations  competence, 
;hority,  and  past  decisions.    In  these  circum- 
nces,  to  paraphrase  our  decision  of  last  year,1 
re  is  no  basis  for  participation  by  representa- 
es  of  the  North  Korean  regime.    What  use- 
purpose  could  possibly  be  served  by  asking 
:e  again  the  position  of  a  regime  which  con- 
ues  to  defy  our  right  to  discuss  the  question  ? 
'erhaps  the  North  Korean  regime  may  some 
'  change  its  attitude  and  demonstrate  its  will- 
ness  to  accept  the  competence  and  authority 
the  United  Nations.    If  representatives  of 
North  Korean  regime  should  change  their 
icy  and  be  willing  to  cooperate  constructively 
h  this  committee  and  the  United  Nations, 
i  we  could  consider  the  question  of  participa- 
i  in  a  very  different  light, 
'here  is  a  clear  continuity  of  policy  on  the 
fc  of  the  North  Koreans  in  their  attitudes 
ard  the  United  Nations.    The  attitude  of  the 
th  Korean  authorities  is  not  significantly 
srent  from  what  it  was  when  the  North 
eans    were    participating    in    aggression 
inst  South  Korea  and  against  the  United 

'or  background,  see  Bulletin  of  May  15,  1961,  p. 


Nations.  If  we  pretended  we  did  not  know  this, 
we  would  be  putting  our  heads  in  the  sands; 
we  would  suggest  that  the  United  Nations,  and 
that  we  as  delegates,  are  ignorant  of  what  is 
going  on  in  Korea  and  are  not  aware  of  the  offi- 
cial North  Korean  policy.  Communist  frustra- 
tion of  United  Nations  efforts  to  assist  in  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Korea  question  dates  from  1947,  and 
nothing  has  happened  in  the  last  year  which 
changes  that  in  the  slightest. 

Record  of  North  Korean  Rejection  of  U.N. 

Let  me  review  the  record  of  North  Korean  re- 
jection of  the  United  Nations,  a  record  which 
extends  right  up  to  the  present  time.     The 
United  States  presented  the  question  of  Korean 
independence  to  the  United  Nations  in  Septem- 
ber 1947,  having  been  thwarted  in  direct  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union  to  bring  about 
the  unification  of  Korea  on  the  basis  of  the  Yalta 
discussions  and  the  Potsdam  declaration.   After 
a  full  debate,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a 
resolution  on  November  14, 1947,  which  set  forth 
a  fair  and  reasonable  program  for  solution  of 
the  Korean  problem— a  program  based  upon 
free  elections  under  United  Nations  observation, 
proportional  representation,  and  the  formation 
of  a  national  government  by  the  freely  elected 
representatives  to  a  National  Assembly.    It  was 
a  program  for  real  self-determmation  following 
a  long  period  of  colonial  rule. 

That  program  for  reunification  has  been  reg- 
ularly reaffirmed  by  the  United  Nations  in  its 
resolutions  on  the  Korean  question.  The  Soviet 
occupation  forces  refused,  however,  to  permit 
the  United  Nations  Commission  even  to  enter 
North  Korea,  and  they  exercised  a  complete 
boycott  of  the  United  Nations  program.  Never- 
theless, a  lawful  government  of  Korea  at  Seoul 
was  established  in  accordance  with  the  United 
Nations  program. 

Then  the  Pyongyang  regime  was  established 
in  North  Korea.  That  regime  has  consistently 
opposed  all  United  Nations  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  Korean  question.  It  has  opposed  not  only 
particular  United  Nations  proposals  to  deal  with 
the  substance  of  the  Korean  question;  it  has 
challenged  the  right  of  the  United  Nations  to 
deal  with  the  Korean  question  on  any  terms 
except  the  terms  of  the  North  Korean  authori- 
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ties.  It  has  challenged  not  only  the  solutions 
proposed  by  the  United  Nations  but  the  com- 
petence and  authority  of  the  United  Nations  to 
propose  such  solutions.  It  has  for  15  years 
rejected  the  competence  and  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  to  act  on  the  Korean  question. 
From  1947  to  the  present  day  it  has  refused  to 
permit  the  United  Nations  Commission  to  enter 
its  territories.  We  wonder  what  it  has  to  hide. 
On  June  25,  1950,  this  regime  launched  fla- 
grant military  aggression  against  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  defied  the  call  of  the  United  Nations 
to  cease  this  aggression,  and  fought  against 
United  Nations  forces  which  sought  to  repel 
them  and  restore  the  peace. 

On  May  3, 1954,  at  the  Korean  Political  Con- 
ference in  Geneva  following  the  armistice, 
North  Korean  representatives  rejected  even  a 
reference  to  United  Nations  discussions  on  the 
Korean  question  which  had  taken  place  up  to 
that  time.  I  would  add,  it  remains  the  position 
of  the  North  Korean  authorities  to  reject  any 
reference  to  United  Nations  decisions  or  dis- 
cussions of  the  Korean  problem  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  15  years. 

On  at  least  nine  different  occasions  since  1959, 
through  its  controlled  press  and  radio,  or  in 
public  statements  by  spokesmen  for  the  regime, 
the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea  has 
denied  the  right  of  the  United  Nations  to  deal 
with  the  Korean  question. 

On  October  23,  1962,  Premier  Kim  Il-song 
made  his  regime's  position  unmistakably  clear 
in  a  speech  before  the  Third  Supreme  People's 
Assembly,  saying  "We  consider  that  the  United 
Nations  has  no  right  to  discuss  the  Korean 
question  and  it  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  our  country." 

As  recently  as  November  24  of  this  year 
North  Korea  issued  a  memorandum  stating 
flatly  and  categorically :  "The  United  Nations 
must  no  longer  interfere  in  the  Korean  question. 
It  must  take  its  hands  off  Korea." 

And  now  on  December  8  the  North  Koreans 
have  issued  a  new  declaration.2  Its  meaning  is 
the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  North  Korean 
letter  of  December  19,  1901,  in  which  the  North 
Koreans  replied  to  the  qualified  invitation  of 


this  committee.  That  reply  was  declared  b 
this  committee  to  provide  no  basis  for  Nort 
Korean  participation.  This  year,  before  tl1 
committee  could  even  discuss  whether  to  rene 
its  qualified  invitation,  the  North  Koreans  hai 
sent  a  similar  reply.  Again  it  provides  no  bas 
for  North  Korean  participation.  It  asserts  om 
again  that  "The  United  Nations  has  no  rigl 
...  to  discuss  the  'Korean  Question.'  " 

This  position  of  the  North  Korean  regime 
no  recent  or  equivocal  position.  It  is  not  som 
thing  tactical  or  sudden.  We  have  not  tak< 
texts  out  of  context  in  a  way  which  changes  tl 
position  of  the  North  Korean  regime.  Tl 
North  Korean  regime  has  shouted  its  rejectk 
of  the  United  Nations  action  in  Korea  fro 
the  housetops  right  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  missed  no  opportunity  to  define,  clarify,  ai 
emphasize  its  rejection  and  abuse  of  the  Unit< 
Nations  and  the  United  Nations  efforts  for 
years  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  Korei 
division. 

Position  of  Republic  of  Korea 

The  position  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  stan 
in  stark  contrast  with  the  defiance  and  rejectii 
of  the  Communist  regime  in  the  north.  Pun 
ant  to  the  General  Assembly's  resolution 
November  14,  1947,  the  Republic  of  Korea  si 
cessfully  held  elections  on  May  10, 1948,  desp: 
Communist  efforts  to  oppose  them  by  violen 
The  procedures  and  conduct  of  these  electio 
were  freely  observed  by  the  United  Natic 
Commission.  That  Commission  made  a  findi: 
on  June  25,  1948,  "that  the  results  of  the  ball 
of  May  10,  1948  are  a  valid  expression  of  t 
free  will  of  the  electorate  in  those  parts 
Korea  which  were  accessible  to  the  Commissi 
and  in  which  the  inhabitants  constituted  a 
proximately  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  Korei 
The  General  Assembly  concurred  in  this  findi 
in  its  declaration  of  December  12,  1948,3  whi 
said  that  "there  has  been  established  a  lawl 
government  (the  Government  of  the  Repub 
of  Korea)  .  .  .  and  that  this  is  the  only  su 
Government  in  Korea."  In  passing,  it  is  woi 
noting  that  the  General  Assembly  recommend 
in  its  resolution  of  December  12,  1948,  tl 
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anber  states  should  take  this  into  considera- 
»n  in  establishing  their  relations  with  the 
>vernment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
The  Republic  of  Korea's  cooperation  with 
3  United  Nations  has  continued  to  the  present 
ae.  As  consistently  revealed  by  reports  of  the 
lited  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification 
d  Rehabilitation  of  Korea — UNCURK— the 
mmission  has  been  permitted  to  travel  and 
lerve  freely  throughout  South  Korea  in  carry- 
l  out  its  mandate  from  the  General  Assembly. 
has  agreed  to  the  United  Nations  program 
a  basis  for  unification  of  the  country,  and  it 
s  consistently  accepted  the  competence  and 
hority  of  the  United  Nations  to  take  action 
the  question.  This  particularly  is  the  posi- 
i  of  the  present  government.  On  June  24, 
il,  Foreign  Minister  Kim  Hong-il  said  that 

Government  rejected  unification  by  force 
I  supported  past  United  Nations  resolutions 
the  Korean  question,  by  adhering  to  the 
ited  Nations  Charter  and  by  respecting  the 
ipetence  and  authority  of  the  United  Nations 
ake  action  on  the  Korean  question. 
ls  set  forth  in  the  addendum  of  the 
CURK  report4  of  December  1961,  Chair- 
i  Park,  following  talks  with  President  Ken- 
y  on  November  14,  1961,5  "reaffirmed  his 
h  in  the  United  Nations,  and  his  determina- 
i  to  seek  the  unification  of  Korea  in  freedom 
>ugh  peaceful  means  under  the  principles 

down  and  reaffirmed  by  the  United  Nations 
:eral  Assembly." 

he  latest  report 6  of  UNCURK  dated  Sep- 
ber  1, 1962,  notes  in  paragraph  21  that  lead- 
figures  of  the  Government  have  reiterated 
Republic  of  Korea's  adherence  to  the  Char- 
>f  the  United  Nations  and  its  respect  of  the 
petence  and  authority  of  the  organization. 
i  a  fundamental  way  the  Republic  of  Korea 

child  of  the  United  Nations,  which  the 
ted  Nations  for  15  years  has  been  trying  to 
it.    Our  efforts  to  solve  the  greatest  handi- 

•N.  doc.  A/4900/Add.  1. 

or  text  of  a  joint  communique  released  at  the 

usion  of  meetings  between  President  Kennedy  and 

Chung  Hee  Park,  chairman  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 

or  National  Reconstruction  of   the  Republic   of 

a,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  4, 1961,  p.  928. 

•N.  doc.  A/5213  and  Add.  1. 


cap  which  the  Korean  people  face— their  sepa- 
ration into  two  parts — has  not  yet  succeeded; 
but  those  efforts  go  on,  and  the  great  hope  of 
the  Korean  people  is  that  the  United  Nations 
will  succeed.  In  spite  of  its  enormous  handicaps 
of  military  attack,  subversion  from  outside,  and 
constant  political  and  propaganda  harassment, 
South  Korean  governments  since  independence 
have  gradually  broadened  relations  with  other 
countries  and  developed  constructive  participa- 
tion in  international  affairs.  Although  de- 
prived of  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
itself  by  Soviet  veto,  the  Republic  of  Korea  has 
been  admitted  to,  and  is  active  in,  many  of  the 
United  Nations  specialized  agencies.  It  was 
admitted  to  the  Colombo  Plan  on  November  16, 
1962.  Fifty-one  members  of  the  United  Nations 
have  established,  or  agreed  to  establish,  diplo- 
matic relations  with  this  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  contrasting  records  and 
attitudes  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  of  the 
Communist  regime  speak  eloquently  for  them- 
selves. Yet  despite  the  great  differences  be- 
tween the  two,  the  U.S.S.R.  resolution  seeks  to 
place  on  the  same  plane  the  two  governments 
and  to  allow  each  to  come  before  this  body  to 
discuss  the  Korean  question — a  question  which, 
I  emphasize,  the  Communists  deny  the  right  of 
this  committee  and  the  General  Assembly  to 
consider. 

The  Soviet  resolution  7  asks  us  to  act  as  if  we 
thought  the  North  Korean  regime  and  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  would  participate  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  ends.  It  assumes  there 
are  no  differences  in  the  policies  and  history  of 
the  two.  The  draft  reads  as  if  this  committee 
had  not  twice  stated  the  conditions  for  partici- 
pation in  our  debate.  It  ignores  the  rejection 
given  in  advance  in  the  December  8  declaration 
of  the  North  Korean  regime. 

The  United  States  has  also  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion.8 It  reaffirms  in  its  preambular  paragraphs 
the  principles  for  participation  which  this  com- 
mittee has  twice  before  set  specifically,  that  the 
North  Korean  regime  may  participate  if  it  is 
prepared  to  accept  unequivocally  the  compe- 
tence and  authority  of  the  United  Nations  to 

7  U.N.  doe.  A/C.l/L.  318 ;  rejected  by  the  committee 
on  Dec.  11  by  a  vote  of  29-56-14. 

8  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/L.  321. 
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take  action  on  the  Korean  question.  The 
United  States  resolution  in  its  first  operative 
paragraph  notes  in  moderate  language — which 
if  adopted  would  emphasize  the  dignified  posi- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  in  the  face  of  North 
Korean  slander— that  the  North  Korean  regime 
has  twice  rejected  the  competence  and  authority 
of  the  United  Nations  and  maintains  such  a 
position  at  the  present  time.  In  such  circum- 
stances we  believe  it  would  be  undignified  and 
certainly  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  for- 
mality of  a  further  invitation  to  the  North  Ko- 
reans to  be  followed  by  a  new  formal  rejection. 
Finally,  the  United  States  resolution  extends 
an  invitation  to  the  Government  of  Korea  to 
participate  in  our  debate.  I  believe  there  will 
be  virtually  no  objection  to  such  a  paragraph. 
It  would  be  inconceivable  for  the  United  Na- 
tions not  to  invite  participation  by  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

In  fact,  from  the  full  record  of  North  Korean 
statements  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  regime  there  does  reject  the  authority 
and  competence  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
is  so  clear  that  it  is  not  a  question  or  an  issue. 
But  we  should  ask  why  the  North  Korean  re- 
gime takes  that  position.  The  answer,  regret- 
tably, lies  in  its  determination,  with  outside 
guidance  and  assistance,  to  force  its  own  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  Korean  unity  even  against 
the  will  of  the  Korean  people.  To  that  end  it 
even  instigated  one  of  modern  history's  most 
flagrant  acts  of  aggression  to  unify  the  country 
by  force.  This  design,  however,  has  been 
thwarted  by  the  United  Nations.  That  is  why 
the  North  Koreans  abuse  and  reject  the  United 
Nations  efforts  to  assist  in  solving  the  Korean 
problem.  Thus  the  question  of  participation 
by  the  North  Korean  regime  is  not  a  procedural 
issue  in  this  debate.  It  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
effectiveness  as  an  instrument  for  security  and 
peace. 

TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION9 

The  First  Committee, 

Reaffirming  its  view  set  forth  in  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  1146th  and  1217th  meetings  that  a  representa- 


tive of  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea  nu 
participate  in  the  discussions  of  the  Korean  questic 
provided  that  it  first  unequivocally  accepts  the  comp 
tence  and  authority  of  the  United  Nations  within  tl 
terms  of  the  Charter  to  take  action  on  the  Kores 
question  as  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  already  done, 

1.  Notes  that  the  Democratic  People's  Republic 
Korea  in  messages  of  17  April  1961  and  19  Decemb 

1961  responding  to  the  Committee's  resolutions  i 
jected  the  competence  and  authority  of  the  Unit! 
Nations  to  take  action  on  the  Korean  question,  th 
Premier  Kim  II  Song  declared  in  a  speech  on  23  OctOb 

1962  "we  consider  that  the  United  Nations  has  no  rig 
to  discuss  the  Korean  question",  and  that  in  a  men 
randum  dated  24  November  1962  the  Democratic  P< 
pie's  Republic  of  Korea  regime  has  again  rejected  t 
right  of  the  United  Nations  to  take  action  on  t 
Korean  question ; 

2.  Decides  to  invite  a  representative  of  the  Repub 
of  Korea  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  Kore 
question  without  right  of  vote. 


U.N.  Asks  Secretary-General  To  Taf 
Initiative  on  Hungary 

Following  is  a  statement  made  in  the  Spec: 
Political  Committee  on  December  18  by  G< 
T.  Rowan,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Genei 
Assembly,  together  with  the  text  of  a  resoi 
tlon  adopted  in  plenary  session  on  Deceml 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  ROWAN 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  4129 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  this  committee 
called  upon  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Hi 
gary.  No  delegation  here  wishes  more  th 
mine  that  such  a  debate  were  not  necessa 
None  wishes  more  than  mine  that  the  peop 
of  Hungary  were  enjoying  the  blessings  of  1 
erty  and  personal  freedom  to  such  an  ext( 
that  we  could  wipe  from  our  minds  memor 
of  those  ugly,  sorrowful  days  of  1956.  I 
United  Nations'  undying  concern  for  these  p 
pies  of  Hungary  is  what  brings  this  item 
again,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Many  of  us  were  here  during  those  fate 
autumn  days  of  1956,  when  the  Security  Coi 
cil  met 1  to  deal  with  a  situation  whose  port< 


'  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/L.  321 ;  adopted  by  Committee  I  on 
Dec.  11  by  a  vote  of  65-9-26. 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  12,  1956 
757. 
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is  foreboding,  to  say  the  least.  We  remem- 
r  still  how  the  Soviet  representative,  Mr. 
irkady  A.]  Sobolev,  assured  the  Security 
(uncil  that  the  U.S.S.E.  was  about  to  enter 
;o  discussions  with  the  then-existing  Hungar- 
l  government — negotiations  that  would  in- 
ide  the  question  of  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
K>ps  from  Hungary.  But  within  hours  of 
B.  Sobolev's  assurance,  Soviet  troops  and  ar- 
>red  columns  launched  their  attack  upon  the 
ingarian  patriots;  Soviet  personnel  seized 
.uigarian  government  officials  and  set  up  a 
rernment  of  the  Soviet  Union's  choice. 
[  know  that  many  here  will  not  remember 
)  debates,  the  speeches  of  compassion  and  in- 
mation,  that  resounded  in  these  chambers  in 
)6.  Some  who  are  here  today  were  only 
naming  of  independence  in  1956 — dreaming,  I 
ght  add,  with  much  more  hope  than  Hun- 
ry's  harassed  masses. 

is  for  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  never  for- 
,  those  dramatic  debates  during  which  dele- 
tes from  every  race  and  every  continent  took 
>  rostrum  to  articulate  man's  determination 
be  free.  I  remember  particularly  that  tense 
ment  when  an  Asian  delegate  announced 
it  he  was  voting  to  formally  condemn  the 
vdet  Union  because  the  people  of  his  tiny 
mtry  looked  toward  the  ravaged  peoples  of 
y  Hungary  and  said,  "There,  but  for  the 
ice  of  God,  go  we." 

lere  were  a  speech  and  a  resolution  about 
les  that  transcended  the  cold  war.  Involved 
re  such  fundamental  principles  as  independ- 
«,  self-determination,  freedom  of  worship — 
those  principles  that  man  has  clung  to  in  his 
rch  from  barbarity  to  civilization. 
>Iy  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  to  recount 
of  this  sad  chapter  in  human  affairs.  I  wish 
rely  to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  in  the  years 
ce  1956,  scores  of  delegates  here  have  ex- 
ssed  eloquently  their  profound  indignation 
1  the  General  Assembly  has  been  moved  to 
)pt  by  overwhelming  majorities  a  dozen  or 
re  resolutions.  But  always  the  result  was 
iance  or  noncompliance, 
n  addition  the  U.N.  has  appointed  a  special 
imittee  and  two  special  representatives  to 
estigate  and  report  on  the  situation  in 
ngary.    Their  reports  are  well  known  to  all 


of  us.  Equally  well  known  is  the  fact  that 
Soviet  and  Hungarian  authorities  have  refused 
to  cooperate  with  either  the  U.N.,  its  appointed 
representatives,  or  anyone  else  seeking  to  im- 
prove the  situation  in  Hungary. 

We  have  before  us  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
latest  report '  of  the  U.N.  Bepresentative  on  the 
question  of  Hungary,  Sir  Leslie  Munro.  Sir 
Leslie  has  served  in  this  position  with  ability 
and  devotion.  He  has  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  keeping  the  members  of  this  body 
and  the  world  at  large  informed  about  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Hungarian  people  live. 
It  is  through  no  lack  of  dedication  and  effort  on 
his  part  that  the  Hungarian  problem  remains 
unresolved.  On  behalf  of  my  Government,  I 
want  to  express  appreciation  for  the  work  that 
he  has  done. 

It  is  clear  from  Sir  Leslie's  latest  report  that, 
while  conditions  in  Hungary  have  undergone 
some  improvement,  the  situation  of  the  Hun- 
garian people,  including  the  plight  of  those 
who  remain  in  prison  because  of  their  partici- 
pation in  the  1956  national  uprising,  is  not  yet 
such  as  to  permit  the  U.N.  to  abandon  its  con- 
cern or  terminate  its  considerations  of  the 
Hungarian  question. 

The  people  of  Hungary  know  painfully  well 
that  time  does  not  heal  all  wounds ;  and  we  here 
know  all  too  well  that  time  tends  to  mute  the 
forces  of  indignation.  But  my  Government 
urged  that  this  item  be  continued  on  the 
agenda,"  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  grown  so 
weak  with  time  as  to  require  this  body  to  say 
to  the  Hungarian  people:  "We  have  ceased  to 
care." 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  the 
need  for  a  fresh  approach  to  this  problem.  But 
we  want  a  new  approach  that  maintains  U.N. 
responsibility  and  U.N.  concern  for  those  fun- 
damental principles  that  have  always  guided 
consideration  of  this  question.  With  this  in 
mind,  my  Government  has  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing draft  resolution : 

[Here  Mr.  Rowan  read  the  text  of  a  draft  resolution, 
A/SPC/L.  92.] 


*  U.N.  doe.  A/5236. 

8  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  10,  1962,  p. 
394,  and  Nov.  5,  1962,  p.  709. 
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Our  purpose  in  submitting  this  resolution, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  seek  to  improve  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Hungarian  people  by  the  most  ef- 
fective, practical,  and  honorable  means  avail- 
able to  us  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  want  to  sustain  the  just  hopes  of 
the  Hungarian  people.  By  requesting  the  Sec- 
retary-General himself  to  take  any  initiative 
that  he  deems  helpful  in  relation  to  this  prob- 
lem, we  are  asking  him  to  discharge  functions 
for  which  he  bears  the  necessary  responsibility 
in  regard  to  any  question  of  which  the  orga- 
nization is  seized  and  to  reflect  the  legitimate 
concern  of  the  organization  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Hungarian  people  and  for  the  reaffirmation 
of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  charter. 
We  are  confident  that  he  will  assume  this  re- 
sponsibility conscientiously  and  will  do  what, 
in  his  judgment,  will  best  serve  the  interests  of 
the  Hungarian  people. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  continue  to 
assert  our  view  that  the  Hungarian  government 
and  the  Soviet  Union  bear  responsibility  for 
the  continued  presence  of  the  question  of  Hun- 
gary on  the  General  Assembly  agenda.  My 
Government  firmly  maintains  that  until  this 
Assembly  and  the  world  are  convinced  that  the 
situation  of  the  Hungarian  people  has  suffi- 
ciently improved  no  decision  should  be  taken  on 
the  credentials  of  the  Hungarian  delegation. 
Since  1956  the  General  Assembly  has  decided 
that  no  decision  be  taken  on  the  credentials  of 
the  Hungarian  delegation.  This  procedure  was 
designed  to  express  the  Assembly's  dissatisfac- 
tion with,  and  disapproval  of,  the  actions  and 
attitudes  of  the  Hungarian  government. 
Nothing  has  changed  in  Hungary  to  the  extent 
that  this  Assembly  should  reverse  the  actions  of 
the  last  six.  But  we  intend  to  urge  the  Assem- 
bly to  withhold  a  decision  on  Hungarian  cre- 
dentials until  an  acceptable  basis  has  been 
established  for  final  disposition  of  this  item. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one 
point  that  I  wish  this  committee  to  understand 
clearly:  No  matter  what  allegations  you  may 
hear  to  the  contrary,  the  United  States  is  not 
pursuing  this  question  out  of  any  cold-war  mo- 
tivation. Indeed,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  under- 
stand how  efforts  to  improve  the  situation  of 
the  Hungarian  people — to  show  real  concern 
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and  respect  for  fundamental  human  free| 
doms — and  in  so  doing  to  maintain  the  integritj 
of  the  United  Nations  commitment  to  this  enc] 
can  in  any  way  be  characterized  as  "cold  war.'j 
These  freedoms  are  the  basic  right  of  everj 
people  everywhere.  The  denial  of  humar 
rights  to  peoples  in  one  part  of  the  world  mus 
be  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  us  in  this  As 
sembly,  no  matter  where  these  principles  an 
violated.  In  introducing  this  resolution  wi 
are  motivated  by  one  purpose  only,  i.e.  to  re 
affirm  the  concern  and  responsibility  of  th> 
United  Nations  with  the  situation  in  Hungar 
and  to  suggest  a  constructive  course  whicl 
could  lead  to  an  improvement  of  the  lot  of  th| 
Hungarian  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  earnestly  hope 
that  the  new  approach  we  have  proposed  wil 
be  endorsed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  I 
those  present.  Let  us  make  it  clear  with  ou< 
votes  that,  after  6  years  or  60,  there  are  prin 
ciples  of  human  dignity  that  we  do  not  forgel 

TEXT   OF   RESOLUTION4 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  United  Natior 
Representative  on  Hungary,  Sir  Leslie  Munro,  who  wa 
appointed  by  General  Assembly  resolution  1312  (XIII 
of  12  December  1958 5  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  t 
Member  States  or  to  the  General  Assembly  on  signif 
cant  developments  relating  to  the  implementation  o 
the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Hungarj 
and  noting  with  concern  the  fact  that  the  Union  c 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  Hungary  have  not  give 
to  the  United  Nations  Representative  for  Hungary  th 
co-operation  necessary  for  the  full  discharge  of  hi 
responsibilities, 

Reaffirming  the  objectives  of  General  Assembly  rest 
lution  1004  (ES-II)  of  4  November  1956, 1005  (ES-II 
of  9  November  1956,  1127  (XI)  of  21  November  195< 
1131  (XI)  of  12  December  1956,  1132  (XI)  0 
10  January  1957  and  1133  (XI)  of  14  Septembe 
1957,6 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  take  any  in 


4  U.N.  doc.  A/SPC/77  (A/SPC/L.92)  ;  adopted  i 
plenary  session  on  Dec.  20  by  a  vote  of  50  (U.S.)-IS 
with  43  abstentions. 

*  For  background  and  text  of  resolution,  see  Buiu 
tin  of  Jan.  12,  1959,  p.  55. 

e  For  texts  of  resolutions,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  19,  1956,  p] 
803  and  806 ;  Dec.  3, 1956,  p.  870 ;  Dec.  24  and  31,  195' 
p.  979 ;  Jan.  28,  1957,  p.  140 ;  and  Sept.  30,  1957,  p.  52* 
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tive  that  he  deems  helpful  in  relation  to  the  Hun- 
rian  question; 

J.  Considers  that  under  the  circumstances  the  posi- 
d  of  the  United  Nations  Representative  on  Hungary 
id  no  longer  be  continued  and  expresses  its  appre- 
tion  to  the  United  Nations  Representative  on  Hun- 
:y,  Sir  Leslie  Munro,  for  the  efforts  he  has  made  in 
charging  his  responsibilities  relating  to  the  imple- 
ntation  of  the  Assembly  resolutions  on  Hungary. 
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irrent  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


tomotive  Traffic 

lvention  on  road  traffic  and  annexes.  Done  at  Ge- 
eva  September  19,  1949.  Entered  into  force  March 
6,  1952.    TIAS  2487. 

Notification  received  that  it  considers  itself  bound: 
Mali,  November  19, 1962. 

ecommunications 

egraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  an- 
exed  to  the  international  telecommunication  con- 
ention  of  December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with 
ppendixes  and  final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  No- 
ember  29, 1958.  Entered  into  force  January  1, 1960. 
IAS  4390. 

otification  of  approval:  Korea,  October  8,  1962. 
irnational  telecommunication  convention  with  six 
onexes.     Done    at    Geneva    December    21,    1959. 
ntered  into  force  January  1,  1961 ;  for  the  United 
tates  October  23,  1961.    TIAS  4892. 
atifications  deposited:  Luxembourg,  November  9 
1962 ;  Thailand,  November  15,  1962. 
ccession  deposited:  Niger,  November  2,  1962. 
lio  regulations,  with  appendixes,  annexed  to  the 
iternational    telecommunication    convention,    1959. 
one  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.     Entered  into 
»rce  May  1,  1961;  for  the  United  States  October 
$,  1961.    TIAS  4893. 

otifications  of  approval:  Central  African  Republic 
October  30,  1962 ;  Jordan,  November  5,  1962 ;  Laos, 
October  30,  1962 ;  Niger,  October  15,  1962. 

de 

tocol  of  provisional  application  of  the  General 
greement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 
ctober  30,  1947.  Entered  into  force  January  1, 
►48.    TIAS  1700. 

Mension  to:  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  and  Cay- 
man Islands,  December  20,  1962. 

tat 

rnational  wheat  agreement,  1962.  Open  for  signa- 
ge at  Washington  April  19,  through  May  15,  1962 
Qtered  into  force  July  16, 1962,  for  part  I  and  parts 
I  to  VII,  and  August  1,  1962,  for  part  II.  TIAS 
15. 

iceptance  deposited:  Mexico,  December  27   1962 
ocession  deposited:  Finland,  December  27,  1962. 


BILATERAL 

Guinea 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  Peace 
Corps  program.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Conakry  December  11  and  14,  1962.  Entered  into 
force  December  14,  1962. 

Iceland 

Agreement  for  relief  from  double  taxation  on  earnings 
from  operation  of  ships  and  aircraft.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  December  21,  and 
27,  1962.    Entered  into  force  December  27,  1962. 

India 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  Peace 
Corps  program.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
New  Delhi  November  13  and  21,  1962.  Entered  into 
force  November  21,  1962. 

Jamaica 

Agreement  to  continue  in  force  insofar  as  applicable 
to  Jamaica  agreement  of  November  22,  1961  (TIAS 
4955),  with  the  United  Kingdom  providing  air  routes 
between  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Kingston  October 
25  and  November  29,  1962.  Entered  into  force  No- 
vember 29,  1962. 

Venezuela 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Caracas  November  26 
and  29,  1962.    Entered  into  force  November  29,  1962 


PUBLICATIONS 


German  Foreign  Office  Documents,  1935-36, 
Released  by  Department 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  December  27 
(press  release  742  dated  December  21)  the  release  of 
Documents  on  German  Foreign  Policy,  1918-1945, 
Series  C  (1933-1937),  The  Third  Reich:  First  Phase, 
Volume  IV,  April  l,  1935-March  4,  1936.  Together 
with  the  12  volumes  of  series  D  already  issued,  the 
present  volume  represents  the  16th  to  be  prepared  and 
published  by  the  cooperative  project  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  for  the  publication 
of  documents  from  the  captured  archives  of  the  former 
German  Foreign  Office. 

This  volume  opens  on  April  1,  1935,  immediately 
after  the  conversations  held  in  Berlin  by  Sir  John 
Simon,  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  and  Anthony 
Eden.  It  ends  with  March  4,  1936,  on  the  eve  of 
Hitler's  reoccupation  of  the  Rhineland. 

Copies  of  the  volume  (Department  of  State  publica- 
tion 7439)  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.,  for  $4.75  each. 
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Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 

Defense— Additional  Pumping  Stations  on  the  Haines- 
Fairbanks  Pipeline.  Agreement  with  Canada— relating 
to  the  agreement  of  June  30,  1953,  as  amended  by  the 
agreement  of  March  31,  1960.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed 
at  Ottawa  April  19,  1962.  Entered  into  force  April  19, 
1962.     TIAS  5039.      3  pp.     5tf. 

Defense— Furnishing  of  Articles  and  Services.  Agree- 
ment with  El  Salvador.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at 
San  Salvador  April  10  and  13,  1962.  Entered  into  force 
April  13,  1962.  TIAS  5040.  5  pp.  H- 
Agricultural  Trade.  Agreement  with  El  Salvador- 
Signed  at  Washington  May  15,  1962.  Entered  into  force 
May  15,  1962.     TIAS  5041.     5  pp.     5tf. 

Defense— Loan  of  Additional  Vessels.  Agreement  with 
GreeCe— relating  to  the  agreement  of  December  15,  1958, 
and  January  15,  1959.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at 
Athens  April  4  and  14,  1962.  Entered  into  force  April  14, 
1962.     TIAS  5042.     2  pp.     5tf. 

Telecommunication— Assignment  of  Television  Channels 
Along  United  States-Mexican  Border.  Agreement  with 
Mexico  effected  by  exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Mexico 
April  18,  1962.  Entered  into  force  April  18,  1962.  llAb 
5043.     21  pp.     35«S. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Uruguay- 
Signed  at  Montevideo  April  27,  1962.  With  exchanges  of 
notes.  Entered  into  force  April  27,  1962.  TIAS  5044. 
15  pp.     20tf. 

Education— Financing  of  Exchange  Programs.  Agree- 
ment with  Peru— amending  the  agreement  of  May  3,  195b, 
as  amended.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Lima  Janu- 
ary 26  and  February  1,  1962.  Entered  into  force  Febru- 
ary 1,  1962.  TIAS  5045.  4  pp.  5«f. 
Trade  Interim  agreement  with  Haiti— relating  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Signed  at 
Washington  June  6, 1962.  Entered  into  force  June  6, 1962. 
TIAS  5046.     5  pp.     5tf. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Bolivia- 
Signed  at  La  Paz  February  12,  1962.  Entered  into  force 
February  12,  1962.  With  exchange  of  notes— and  amend- 
ing agreement.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  La  Paz 
March  27, 1962.  Entered  into  force  March  27, 1962.  TIAS 
5047.     16  pp.     100. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Viet-Nam— 
amending  the  agreement  of  December  27,  1961.  Exchange 
of  notes— Signed  at  Saigon  May  3,  1962.  Entered  into 
force  May  3,  1962.     TIAS  5048.     3  pp.     50. 

Technical     Cooperation,     Special     Technical     Services. 

Agreement  with  Brazil— Signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  May 
30  1953  and  extending  agreement  effected  by  ^change 
of  notes— Signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  December  31,  1960^ 
Entered  into  force  provisionally  December  31,  1960.  ±1A» 
5049.     15  pp.     100. 

Technical  Cooperation— Extension  of  Cooperative  Pro- 
gram Agreements  for  Vocational  Education,  Agriculture 
and  Natural  Resources,  and  Special  Technical  Services, 
as  Amended  and  Extended.  Agreement  with  Brazil  ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
December  29,  1961,  and  January  11,  1962.  Entered  into 
force  January  11,  1962.     TIAS  5050.    4  pp.    50. 
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Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement,  with  excha 
notes,  with  India— Signed  at  New  Delhi  May  1, 1962 
amending  agreement  effected  by  exchange  of  n 
Signed  at  New  Delhi  May  17,  1962.  Entered  into 
May  17,  1962.     TIAS  5051.     11  pp.     100. 

Guaranty  of  Private  Investments.  Agreement 
Guinea.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Wash 
May  9, 1962.  Entered  into  force  May  9, 1962.  TIA! 
6  pp.     54. 

Agricultural  Commodities— Sales  Under  Title  IV. 

ment  with  Yugoslavia— amending  the  agreement  oi 
21,  1962.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Belgrad 
18,  1962.  Entered  into  force  May  18,  1962.  TIA! 
3  pp.     50. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Indoi 
amending  the  agreement  of  February  19,  1962.  Ex 
of  notes— Signed  at  Djakarta  May  15,  1962.  E 
into  force  May  15,  1962.     TIAS  5054.    2  pp.     50 

Postal    Matters— Money   Orders.    Agreement    wil 
rocco— Signed  at  Rabat  October  31,  1961,  and  at  W 
ton  November  30,  1961.     Entered  into  force  April 
TIAS  5055.     7  pp.     10<J. 

Agricultural  Trade.    Agreement  with  Guatemala— 
at  Washington  May  21,  1962.     Entered  into  force 
1962.     TIAS  5056.     5  pp.  5<*. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  G' 
amending  the  agreement  of  February  2,  1962.  E? 
of  notes— Signed  at  Washington  May  3,  1962.  ] 
into  force  May  3,  1962.     TIAS  5057.    4  pp.    5tf. 

Liquidation  of  German  Property  in  Switzerland, 
with  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Switzerl, 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes— Dated  at  Washingt 
25,  1946.     Entered  into  force  June  27,  1946.     TI^ 
13  pp.     10tf. 

Liquidation  of  German  Property  in  Switzerland.^ 

ment  with  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  i 
land— Signed  at  Bern  August  28, 1952.  Entered  in 
March  19,  1953.  With  related  letters.  TIAS  5< 
pp.     15tf. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  December  24-30 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  upon  request 
the  Office  of  News,  Department  of  State,  Was 
ton  25,  D.C.  ,_      nA      .  . 

Releases  issued  prior  to  December  24  whic 
pear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  6 
November  15;  733  of  December  17;  737  of  Di 
ber  18 ;  and  742,  744,  and  745  of  December  21 


No. 
746 

♦747 


Date 

12/28 


12/26 
t748  12/28 
t749     12/29 


in    internal 


Subject 

Cleveland:   "The  Caricature  of 

eign  Aid." 
U.S.    participation 

conferences. 
Meeker:     Association     of    Ame 

Law  Schools. 
Battle :  "New  Dimensions  in  Cii 

Communications." 


♦Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Role  of  Law  in  Political  Aspects  of  World  Affairs 


by  Leonard  C.  Meeker 
Deputy  Legal  Adviser 3 


At  the  start  of  our  discussion  on  the  role  of 
law  in  the  political  aspects  of  world  affairs  I 
should  like  to  note  two  phenomena  which 
were  not  present  on  the  world  scene  a  hundred 
years  ago  and  were  at  most  incipient  possibili- 
ties at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century. 

One  of  these  phenomena  is  a  climate,  atmos- 
phere, or  state  of  mind.    There  is  abroad  and 
at  work  today  a  widely  held  idea  that  the  na- 
tions of  this  planet  need  to  organize  themselves 
into  a  community  able  to  formulate  and  operate 
under  laws  consciously  and  deliberately  arrived 
at,  a  community  in  which  collective  decision- 
making replaces  the  unilateral  pursuit  of  na- 
tional  ambitions.     This   is   a   relatively   new 
attitude.    It  was  not  present  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  it  did  not  mark  the  thinking  of  the 
19th.    It  is  an  attitude  powered  by  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  globe  through  scientific  and  techno- 
logical developments.    The  attitude  is  enforced 
on  contemporary  man  by  the  facts  of  thermo- 
nuclear weapons  and  the  prospect  of  general 
destruction  if  a  major  conflict  breaks  out. 

The  notion  of  world  community  under  law 
remains  in  the  realm  of  the  ideal— what  men 
would  like  to  see,  while  they  realize  it  does  not 
nast  today.  The  notion  is  voiced  in  the  state- 
ments of  government  leaders.  It  runs  through 
he  writings  of  legal  scholars  and  political  scien- 
tists. It  makes  its  appearance  commonly 
>nough  in  the  daily  press  of  many  countries. 
Hie  fact  that  the  notion  of  world  community 
mder  law  is  not  immediately  translated  into 
ffective  action  reflects  the  cultural  lag  between 

1  Address  made  before  the  Association  of  American 
*w  Schools  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  Dec.  29  (press  release 
48  dated  Dec.  28). 


ideas  on  the  one  hand  and  institutions  and 
events  on  the  other. 

The  significance  of  law  as  an  ideal  for  the 
conduct  of  world  affairs  consists  in  this  ideal 
having  become  a  part  of  the  background  and 
matrix  of  thought  from  which  the  actions  of 
the  future  will  emerge.    This  background  to- 
day is  a  far  cry  from  that  of  1863.    A  hundred 
years  ago  the  world  was  conceived  of  as  being 
made  up  of  states  quite  separately  sovereign 
and  free  to  protect  and  advance  their  interests 
by  force  if  they  chose.     International  law  was 
then  thought  of  as  a  set  of  rules  found  in  prec- 
edents and  authorities  rather  than  as  an  or- 
ganic process  made  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  the  time.    While  international  law  prescribed 
certain  rules  and  consequences  if  a  state  chose 
the  path  of  war,  it  did  not  impose  real  limita- 
tions on  this  choice  of  policy  or  offer  alterna- 
tives to  it. 

There  is  another  phenomenon  of  the  current 
scene  which  makes  it  impressively  different 
from  the  time  of  the  American  Civil  War  and 
which  demonstrates  in  dramatic  fashion  the 
progress  the  world  has  made.  That  is  the  ex- 
istence today  of  a  whole  panoply  of  interna- 
tional political  institutions  in  which  states, 
represented  by  their  governments,  are  the 
members. 

There  are  worldwide  institutions,  of  which 
the  United  Nations  is  the  foremost.  There  are 
regional  institutions,  like  the  European  com- 
munities and  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Mr.  [Oscar]  Schachter  [Office  of  Legal 
Affairs,  United  Nations]  will  be  talking  about 
the  role  of  international  organizations ;  so  at  this 
stage  I  would  express  only  one  general  thought 
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about  the  phenomenon  of  international  political 
institutions.  The  existence  of  international  in- 
stitutions today,  to  which  states  bring  their  de- 
mands and  their  problems,  signifies  the  avail- 
ability of  a  practical  alternative  to  unilateral 
action. 

It  is  often  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  world 
legislature  with  general  power  to  enact  binding 
laws,  that  there  is  no  international  executive  to 
execute  the  laws,  and  that  there  are  neither 
courts  of  general  compulsory  jurisdiction  nor 
police  to  enforce  compliance.  All  this  is  true. 
To  deduce  from  this,  however,  that  there  is  no 
international  legal  order  is  to  misunderstand 
the  international  political  institutions  we  have 
and  the  roles  fulfilled  by  them.  They  may  not 
look  quite  like  the  legislatures,  executives,  and 
courts  that  are  familiar  on  the  national  scene. 
Yet  these  institutions  perform  similar  tasks  and 
should  be  recognized  as  an  ongoing  develop- 
ment of  the  greatest  importance  to  law  in  the 
modern  world. 

Scholars  of  the  common  law  have  made  the 
point  that  its  early  history  was  marked  not  by 
the  emergence  of  a  highly  developed  body  of 
substantive  law.  Instead  the  growth  was  of 
institutions  and  processes  for  dealing  with  con- 
flicts and  controversies.  Increasing  resort  to 
the  procedures  which  were  fashioned  led,  in 
time,  to  the  accretion  of  the  substantive  rules 
which  in  the  aggregate  have  made  the  common 
law. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  not  a  similar  growth  un- 
derway in  world  law.  The  fact  that  some  of  the 
new  international  institutions— such  as  the 
councils  of  ministers  of  the  European  commu- 
nities and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations— do  not  particularly  resemble  the 
United  States  Congress,  or  a  State  legislature, 
should  not  put  us  off.  The  first  court  of  equity 
must  have  seemed  thoroughly  strange  and  un- 
predictable to  the  lawyers  of  early  modern 
times. 

Today  the  public  process  of  international  in- 
stitutions may  appear  to  be  predominantly 
political  in  character.  If  and  when  it  has  be- 
come more  standardized  and  more  predictable, 
and  as  it  is  resorted  to  more  consistently,  it  may 
come  to  be  more  positively  identified  as  a  legal 
process. 


Practical  Issues  of  International  Politics 

Suppose  we  look  now  at  some  of  the  practical 
issues  of  international  politics  which  have  oc- 
cupied the  world  stage  in  the  last  15  years. 
These  have  varied  widely — in  their  nature,  in 
the  pressures  brought  to  bear  by  third  parties 
for  a  settlement  without  resort  to  force,  and  in 
the    steps    actually    taken    and    the    outcome 
reached.    Yet  there  has,  I  think,  been  one  per- 
vading factor  common  to  all  the  cases  and  sit- 
uations: that  is  the  background  presence  of 
notions  about  legal  rules  and  about  the  need  to 
have  recourse  to  the  procedures  of  pacific  settle- 
ment that  were  available.    I  am  suggesting  this 
as  the  minimum  role  that  law  has  played  in  the 
disputes  between  nations. 

Not  infrequently  law  has  played  a  larger  ■ 
role.     The  examples  which  spring  to  mind  most 
readily  are  those  where  disputes  were  resolved  i 
by  international  adjudication.    Honduras  and 
Nicaragua  did  this  with  a  Central  American 
boimdary   dispute.    Thailand   and   Cambodia 
did  so  in  order  to  resolve  conflicting  claims  to 
an  area  occupied  by  a  temple.    Unlike  some  of  , 
the  territorial  claims  cases  which  have  been  i 
decided  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
since  World  War  II,  these  disputes  involved 
substantial  political  stakes.    Despite  this,  and 
despite  the  strength  of  feeling  in  the  countries 
involved,  the  disputes  were  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  the  Court  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Court  were  accepted  and  given  effect. 

It  sometimes  comes  as  a  surprise  to  domestic 
lawyers  that  international  adjudication  can  be 
successful  at  all  in  the  absence  of  either  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  or  an  ultimate  sanction  to 
insure  compliance.  The  absence  of  these  does 
limit  the  usefulness  of  international  adjudica- 
tion. That  usefulness  depends  upon  the  value 
of  adjudication  to  the  disputants  in  particular 
cases  as  an  acceptable  alternative  to  unilateral 

action. 

If  resort  to  international  adjudication  is  one 
way  in  which  international  law  offers  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative  to  unilateral  action,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  only  way.  Resort  to  the  processes 
and  procedures  of  nonjudicial  international  in- 
stitutions is  another  way. 

In  the  last  year  a  dispute  between  Indonesia 
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and  the  Netherlands  over  West  New  Guinea, 
which  threatened  to  erupt  into  large-scale  vio- 
lence  between    the   two   countries,    has    been 
settled.     The  settlement  was  negotiated  with 
the  assistance  of  the  United  Nations  Secretary- 
General   and  of  a  mediator  named  by  him 
Moreover,  the  settlement  is  being  effectuated 
with    the    participation    of    United    Nations 
machinery.    This  machinery  takes  the  form  of 
a  temporary  United  Nations  administration  of 
West  New  Guinea  and  is  providing  the  legal 
means  of  transition  from  Dutch  administration 
to  Indonesian  administration. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  other  cases  where 
no  settlement  through  recourse  to  law  has  been 
reached.  For  example,  in  the  South  Tyrol  dis- 
pute between  Austria  and  Italy,  proposals  for 
adjudication  and  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
have  not  borne  fruit.  Still  the  irredentist 
claims  of  Austria  have  not  been  prosecuted  by 
resort  to  force.  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  background  framework  of  legal  rules 
and  procedures  has  operated  as  a  restraint? 

Even  last  year's  annexation  by  India  of  the 
Portuguese  territories  on  the  Indian  subconti- 
nent is  not  an  uncomplicated  instance  of  a 
stronger  military  force  overpowering  a  weaker 
me.    For  years  a  dispute  over  the  territories 
^ad  dragged  on  between  India  and  Portugal. 
Dne  phase  of  it  had  been  carried  to  the  Court  at 
rhe  Hague  and  adjudicated.     Only  after  14 
rears,  and  when  India  perhaps  felt  protected  by 
he  strong  anticolonial  tide  signified  by  declara- 
ory  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  in  2  successive  years,  did  India  pro- 
ved with  the  invasion  of  Goa. 

lisputes  Involving  Great  Powers 

I  have  spoken  so  far  of  disputes  which  were 
irgely  of  concern  to  middle  and  smaller 
owers  and  which  did  not  engage  the  great 
owers  in  any  important  way.  There  has  been 
nother  series  of  political  problems  on  the 
orld  scene  since  World  War  II  in  which  the 
reat  powers  have  been  deeply  interested,  al- 
lough  they  have  not  been  the  primary  parties, 
i  the  Middle  East  the  Arab-Israeli  war  of  1948 
as  brought  to  an  end  on  the  call  of  the  United 
ations  Security  Council  and  with  the  active 


participation  of  United  Nations  mediators. 
I  he  resulting  armistice  arrangements,  and  the 
machinery  which  they  established  for  dealing 
with  complaints  of  violation,  have  formed  a 
legal  system  which  has  been  generally  success- 
ful in  keeping  the  peace  of  the  area. 

Both  in  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956  and  in  the 
Congo  since  1960  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S  R 
chose  not  to  exert  directly  their  power  in  pur- 
suit of  rival  national  objectives.  Instead  they 
chose  the  path  of  the  law  and  elected  to  let  the 
law  take  its  course. 

In  the  case  of  Suez  this  meant  that  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  opposed 
the  Israeli,  French,  and  British  invasions  of 
Egypt  as  contrary  to  obligations  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  they  supported  a 
cease-fire  and  withdrawal  of  forces.  This  was 
ultimately  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  the 
parliamentary  process  of  the  United  Nations 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  to  be  stationed  in  the  Middle  East 
between  the  forces  of  Israel  and  Egypt. 

In   the   Congo,   general    breakdown   accom- 
panied by  serious  disorders  occurred  in  July 
1960.    The  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  thereupon  proceeded  to  legislate,  in 
effect,  a  series  of  international  remedies  over  the 
next  2  years.   These  have  been  applied  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations  and  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  very  substantial  United  Na- 
tions operation  in  the  Congo.    A  new  kind  of 
international  law  has  been  fashioned  to  deal 
with  this  situation,  replacing  unilateral  inter- 
vention with  collective  action  taken  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Congo. 

When,  for  various  political  reasons,  it  is 
sometimes  considered  impractical  to  refer 
troublesome  situations  to  existing  institutions, 
ad  hoc  machinery  can  serve  a  similar  function. 
A  case  in  point  is  Laos,  which  has  been  sorely 
troubled  since  the  summer  of  1960.  This  situa- 
tion has  not  been  considered  in  depth  through 
the  processes  of  the  United  Nations.  However, 
in  1961  and  1962  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  chose 
not  to  continue,  increase,  and  intensify  their 
respective  national  programs  in  Laos,  which 
were  already  in  collision.     They  chose  instead, 
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through  the  medium  of  a  14-nation  conference 
in  Geneva  and  through  protracted  and  com- 
plicated negotiations  in  a  number  of  world  cap- 
itals, to  develop  an  agreed  solution  for  the 
future  of  Laos  involving  a  coalition  govern- 
ment and  neutralization  of  the  country.2  We 
have  yet  to  see  whether  this  settlement  can  be 
made  to  work.  It  remains  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  see  to  it  the  obligations  of  the 
Geneva  accords  on  Laos  are  faithfully  carried 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  international  legal 
order  is  effective  when  and  because  it  offers  an 
acceptable  alternative  to  unilateral  action. 
Specifically,  it  offers,  in  addition  to  impartial 
procedures  and  objective  criteria  for  settling 
disputes,  an  institutional  framework  for  nego- 
tiations and  a  forum  for  registering  the  con- 
sensus of  other  nations. 

So  far  we  have  been  talking  about  disputes 
which  either  did  not  involve  the  great  powers 
at  all,  as  with  the  border  disputes,  or  involved 
them  only  indirectly,  as  with  the  Congo  and 
Laos     The  most  prominent  dispute  involving 
at  least  one  of  the  great  powers  directly  was 
the  Korean  conflict  of  1950  to  1953.     A  surprise 
invasion  by  the  Communist  North  Korean  army 
in  the  early  morning  of  June  25,  1950,  was 
identified  and  reported  to  the  United  Nations 
by  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Korea.    For  the 
first  time  large-scale  military  forces  were  mo- 
bilized under  a  United  Nations  Command  to 
repel  aggression.    First  the  Security  Council, 
and   later   the   General    Assembly   under   the 
"Uniting   for   Peace"   resolution,   provided   a 
framework  for  collective  response  to  armed 

If  there  are  fewer  examples  of  international 
law  playing  a  prominent  role  in  the  solution  of 
problems  involving  a  direct  confrontation  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.K,  neither  side 
has  regarded  this  law  as  irrelevant. 

The  first  direct  confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  since  World 
War  II  was  caused  by  the  Soviet  blockade  of 
Berlin  in  1948.  Various  factors— some  practi- 
cal, some  political— were  brought  to  bear  in  the 

2  For  texts  of  a  declaration  on  the  neutrality  of  Laos 
and  an  accompanying  protocol,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug. 
13,  1962,  p.  259. 
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search  for  a  solution  of  that  crisis.  The  air- 
lift successful  even  beyond  expectation,  surely 
played  its  part.  The  debates  in  the  Security 
Council  and  the  discussions  held  by  the  non- 
permanent  members  of  the  Council  also  con- 
tributed. In  the  spring  of  1949,  after  patient 
negotiations  in  New  York  conducted  by  Am- 
bassador [Philip  C]  Jessup  for  the  United 
States,  an  agreement  was  reached  lifting  the 
blockade  and  confirming  the  legal  rights  of 
access  to  West  Berlin. 

In  the  last  4  years  there  has  been  another 
confrontation  over  Berlin.  In  November  1958 
the  Soviet  Government,  in  a  note  to  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Moscow,  informed  the  United 
States  that  the  U.S.S.K.  regarded  as  null  and 
void  the  Four  Power  agreements  on  Germany 
and  on  Berlin.3  The  Soviet  note  referred  to  the 
Western  presence  as  "the  illegal  occupation  ot  . 
West  Berlin."  ^..^ 

The  note  was  delivered  on  November  27, 19o8. 
On  December  19  the  United  States  Department 
of  State  circulated  very  widely  to  a  number  ot 
o-overnments  a  detailed  statement  of  its  legal 
position  on  Berlin.4  That  statement  set  forth 
energetically  the  case  sustaining  our  right  to  be  < 
in  Berlin.  By  the  time  of  the  foreign  min- 
isters meeting  in  May  and  June  1959,  Mr 
[Andrei  A.]  Gromyko  had  substantially  altered 
the  Soviet  position.     On  June  2  he  said : 

The  representatives  of  the  Western  Powers  f re- , 
quently  interpret  the  Soviet  Government's  proposal  to 
give  West  Berlin  the  status  of  a  Free  City  as  meaning 
that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Britain  and 
France  which  derive  from  the  fact  of  the  capitulation 
of  Hitler's  Germany.  But  this  is  an  incorrect  inter- 
pretation We  do  not  think  that  the  American,  British 
and  French  troops  were  in  Berlin  in  any  sense 
unlawfully. 

And  on  June  19  Chairman  Khrushchev  had  the 
following  to  say  in  a  speech  given  in  Moscow : 
What  right  have  the  Western  Powers  to  keep  their 
occupation  troops  in  West  Berlin,  to  maintain  an  occu 
pation  regime  there?  This  right  of  the  three  Westen 
Powers  stems  from  the  capitulation  of  Hitlerite  Ger 
many  in  the  last  war  and  is  founded  on  appropriate 

« For  texts  of  the  Soviet  note  of  Nov.  27  and  a  US 
note  of  Dec.  31,  1958,  in  reply,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  19,  195J 

p.  79.  _    1Q-r 

4  For  text  of  a  memorandum,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  z>,  urn 

p.  5. 
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documents  drawn  up  during  the  war  and  signed  after 
the  war.  And  we  not  only  recognize  these  rights  of  the 
victorious  powers  but  we  ourselves  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  them. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
change  its  position  so  completely  on  the  ques- 
tion of  legal  rights  with  respect  to  Berlin.  If 
the  Soviets  had  merely  chosen  to  exhibit  an  atti- 
tude of  greater  accommodation  in  the  spring  of 
1959,  they  could  have  done  so  in  a  political  con- 
text and  without  altering  their  legal  position. 
It  is  interesting  that  the  Soviet  Union  consid- 
ered it  appropriate,  on  reflection  and  reconsid- 
eration, to  revise  its  legal  position  so  strikingly. 
It  is  certainly  apparent  that  both  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Governments  gave  much  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  legal  basis  for  their 
respective  positions.  Here  it  might  be  added, 
as  a  footnote,  that  in  July  1961  President  Ken- 
nedy proposed  that  the  question  of  legal  rights 
in  Berlin  be  submitted  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  for  adjudication.5 

In  October  of  this  year  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  were  engaged  in  another 
confrontation,  over  the  stationing  of  offensive 
weapons  systems  in  Cuba,  which  is  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  all  of  us.  It  was  an  important 
concern  of  the  United  States  that  our  action  in 
the  face  of  the  secret  Soviet  missile  buildup  in 
Cuba  should  have  a  sound  legal  basis.  If  it  did, 
and  if  the  Soviets  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
recognized  this,  the  risk  of  an  outbreak  of 
armed  conflict  would  be  minimized. 

The  quarantine  interdicting  the  buildup  of 
offensive  weapons  in  Cuba  was  developed  as  a 
neasure  which  would  be  lawful  for  the  United 
States  to  take.6  It  rested  on  the  following 
points : 

1.  The  Organ  of  Consultation  under  the  In- 
ter-American Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 
(the  Rio  Treaty)7  could  recommend,  under  ar- 
ticles 6  and  8  of  the  treaty,  the  use  of  armed 
force  to  deal  with  a  situation  endangering  the 
seace  of  the  hemisphere.  Although  the  Castro 
regime  had  been  excluded  from  participation  in 

"  For  text  of  President  Kennedy's  report  to  the  Na- 
tion on  the  Berlin  crisis,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  14,  1961,  p.  267. 

"For  text  of  the  proclamation,  see  Hid.,  Nov.  12, 
^962,  p.  717. 

7  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  21,  1947,  p.  565. 


the  organs  of  the  inter- American  system,  Cuba 
neither  denounced  nor  withdrew  from  the  Rio 
Treaty.  On  October  23  the  Organ  of  Consulta- 
tion in  fact  recommended  the  taking  of  all  nec- 
essary measures,  including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  deal  with  the  offensive  missiles  in 
Cuba.8 

2.  Since  the  defensive  quarantine  was  au- 
thorized by  a  regional  organization  qualifying 
under  chapter  VIII  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  it  did  not  contravene  the  restraints  on 
threat  or  use  of  force  contained  in  paragraph 
4,  article  2,  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The 
quarantine,  though  involving  ultimately  a  re- 
sort to  force  if  such  should  be  necessary  to  stop 
ships  that  might  be  carrying  offensive  weapons, 
was  a  limited  measure,  carefully  proportioned 
to  the  needs  of  the  situation.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  affirmatively  sought  a  Security 
Council  debate  on  the  grave  threat  to  peace 
which  we  considered  the  U.S.S.R.  had  posed  in 
Cuba. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  legal  ra- 
tionale in  support  of  the  defensive  quarantine 
was  not  devised  after  the  fact.9  The  planning 
for  United  States  action,  when  construction  of 
the  Soviet  missile  bases  in  Cuba  had  been  dis- 
covered, was  conducted  with  continuing  refer- 
ence to  the  legal  position  and  rights  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  view  which  the  world 
would  take  of  our  action.  The  course  followed 
and  the  sequence  of  actions  taken  were  framed 
in  relation  to  just  these  considerations. 

There  was  political  risk  in  seeking  an  au- 
thorization from  the  Organ  of  Consultation  un- 
der the  Rio  Treaty.  There  was  also  risk  that 
the  membership  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  or  General  Assembly  would  appraise 
our  position  and  rights  differently  from  our 
view  of  them.  In  fact  the  American  action 
drew  wide  support  from  the  world  community. 
The  U.S.S.R.  decided  at  the  end  of  October 
to  withdraw  the  offensive  weapons  from  Cuba. 
That  it  did  so,  I  believe,  was  not  unconnected 
with  the  unanimous  vote  given  by  the  Organ  of 

8  For  text  of  a  resolution,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  12,  1962,  p. 
722. 

9  For  an  address  by  Abram  Chayes,  Legal  Adviser, 
on  the  legal  ease  for  U.S.  action  on  Cuba,  see  ibid., 
Nov.  19,  1962,  p.  763. 
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Consultation  under  the  Eio  Treaty.  The  Soviet 
action  was  also  taken  in  the  light  of  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  wide  support  which  the 
United  States  had  for  its  action. 

Some  Tentative  Conclusions 

In  looking  back  over  the  events  of  the  last 
15  years,  some  very  tentative  conclusions 
emerge. 

For  example,  we  notice  at  once  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  states  to  establish  positions  with 
reference  to  international  law  whenever  they 
become  involved  in  disputes  or  situations  in- 
volving significant  national  interests.  They 
may  do  so  both  in  order  to  acquire  some  de- 
fensive protection  against  adversary  claims  and 
in  order  to  forward  and  advance  their  own 
political  case.  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
governments  attributes  some  degree  of  efficacy 
to  international  law. 

We  have  also  seen  that  incipient  legal  proc- 
esses, in  the  form  of  international  institutions, 
can  serve  as  a  catalyst  in  arriving  at  settlements 
of  international  differences  when  there  is  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  governments  to  settle, 
or  when  there  is  at  least  not  a  firm  policy  to 
refuse  settlement.  And  we  have  seen  how  inter- 
national institutions— in  the  form  of  a  United 
Nations  force  or  presence  or  an  international 
control  commission — can  be  instrumental  in  op- 
erating the  provisions  of  a  settlement. 

Finally,  I  would  suggest  that  considerations 
of  international  law  play  a  role  in  decisions  by 
governments  on  their  policy.  Particularly  if 
the  power  factors  of  a  given  situation— eco- 
nomic, political,  and  military  power — are  at  all 
closely  balanced,  governments  find  it  necessary 
to  give  added  weight  to  intangibles,  such  as 
considerations  of  international  law.  Indeed 
such  intangibles  may  assume  a  very  pragmatic 
importance.  Many  if  not  most  governments, 
including  those  of  the  great  powers,  exercise 
care  not  to  resort  to  force  in  delicately  balanced 
international  situations  if  such  resort  would  be 
contrary  to  generally  understood  notions  of 
international  law. 

The  role  of  law  in  political  aspects  of  inter- 
national relations  is  clearly  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions of  time,  place,  and  circumstance.  Equally 
clearly,  it  seems  to  me,  world  law  has  grown 


in  the  past  20  years.  That  law  must  continue 
to  grow  in  the  use  made  of  its  processes;  its 
rules  must  become  more  definite  and  certain  in 
common  understanding ;  and  law  must  have  in- 
creasing influence  on  the  actions  of  governments 
if  the  20th-century  world  is  to  negotiate  suc- 
cessfully the  perils  of  the  thermonuclear  age. 

President  Kennedy  Accepts  Custody 
of  Flag  of  Cuban  Brigade 

Following  are  remarks  made  by  President 
Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  in  the  Orange  Bowl 
at  Miami,  Fla.,  on  December  29  before  the 
2506th  Cuban  Invasion  Brigade  during  cere- 
monies making  the  United  States  custodian 
of  the  brigade's  flag.  Mrs.  Kennedy  spoke  in 
Spanish.  , 

White  House  press  release   (Miami,  Fla.)  dated  December  29- 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

I  want  to  express  my  great  appreciation  to  the 
brigade  for  making  the  United  States  the  cus- 
todian of  this  flag.  I  can  assure  you  that  this 
flag  will  be  returned  to  this  brigade  in  a  free 
Habana. 

I  wonder  if  Senor  [Secundo]  Miranda, 
who  preserved  this  flag  through  the  last  20 
months,  would  come  forward  so  we  can  meet 
him.  I  wanted  to  know  whom  I  should  give  it 
back  to. 

I  always  had  the  impression— I  hope  the  mem- 
bers of  the  brigade  will  sit  down  again— I  al- 
ways had  the  impression  that  the  brigade  was 
made  up  of  mostly  young  men,  but  standing  ovei 
there  is  a  Cuban  patriot  57,  one  59,  one  61.  1 
wonder  if  those  three  could  stand  so  that  th< 
people  of  the  United  States  could  realize  thai 
they  represent  the  spirit  of  the  Cuban  revolutioi 
in  its  best  sense. 

All  of  you  members  of  the  brigade,  and  mem 
bers  of  their  families,  are  following  an  historic 
road,  one  which  has  been  followed  by  othe 
Cubans  in  other  days  and,  indeed,  by  other  pa 
triots  of  our  hemisphere  in  other  years— Juare2 
San  Martin,  Bolivar,  O'Higgins— all  of  whor 
fought  for  liberty,  many  of  whom  were  de 
f  eated,  many  of  whom  went  in  exile,  and  all  o 
whom  came  home. 
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Seventy  years  ago  Jose  Marti,  the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  first  Cuban  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, lived  on  these  shores.  At  that  time 
in  1889  the  first  international  American  confer- 
ence was  held,  and  Cuba  was  not  present.  Then, 
as  now,  Cuba  was  the  only  state  in  the  hemi- 
sphere still  controlled  by  a  foreign  monarch. 
Then,  as  now,  Cuba  was  excluded  from  the  so- 
ciety of  free  nations.  And  then,  as  now,  brave 
men  in  Florida  and  New  York  dedicated  their 
lives  and  their  energies  to  the  freedom  of  their 
homeland. 

The  brigade  comes  from  behind  prison  walls, 
but  you  leave  behind  you  more  than  6  million  of 
your  fellow  countrymen  who  are  also  in  a  very 
real  sense  in  prison,  for  Cuba  is  today,  as  Marti 
described  it  many  years  ago,  as  beautiful  as 
Greece  and  stretched  out  in  chains — a  prison 
moated  by  water. 

On  behalf  of  my  Government  and  my  coun- 
try I  welcome  you  to  the  United  States.    I  bring 
you  my  nation's  respect  for  your  courage  and 
for  your  cause.    Our  primary  gratitude  for  your 
liberation  must  go  to  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 
Cuban  Families  Committee,  Mr.  [Alvaro]  San- 
chez and  others,  and  their  able  and  skilled  nego- 
tiator, Mr.  James  Donovan,  and  those  many 
private  American  citizens  who  gave  so  richly  of 
their  time  and  their  energies  in  order  to  save 
free  men  of  Cuba  from  Castro's  dungeons  and 
to  reunite  you  with  your  families  and  friends. 
Their  efforts  had  a  significance  beyond  the 
important  desire  to  salvage  individual  human 
beings.    For  your  small  brigade  is  a  tangible 
reaffirmation  that  the  human  desire  for  freedom 
and  independence  is  essentially  unconquerable. 
Your  conduct  and  valor  are  proof  that,  al- 
though Castro  and  his  fellow  dictators  may  rule 
nations,  they  do  not  rule  people;  that  they  may 
imprison  bodies,  but  they  do  not  imprison  spir- 
its; that  they  may  destroy  the  exercise  of  lib- 
erty, but  they  cannot  eliminate  the  determina- 
tion to  be  free.    And  by  helping  to  free  you 
the  United  States  has  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  once  again  that  all  men 
who  fight  for  freedom  are  our  brothers  and 
shall  be  until  your  country  and  others  are  free. 
The  Cuban  people  were  promised  by  the  rev- 
olution political  liberty,  social  justice,  intellec- 
tual freedom,  land  for  the  campesinos,  and  an 


end  to  economic  exploitation.  They  have  re- 
ceived a  police  state,  the  elimination  of  the 
dignity  of  land  ownership,  the  destruction  of 
free  speech  and  of  free  press,  and  the  complete 
subjugation  of  individual  human  welfare  to  the 
service  of  the  state  and  of  foreign  states. 

Under  the  Alianza  para  el  Progreso  we  sup- 
port for  Cuba  and  for  all  the  countries  of  this 
hemisphere  the  right  of  free  elections  and  the 
free  exercise  of  basic  human  freedoms.  We  sup- 
port land  reform  and  the  right  of  every  campe- 
sino  to  own  the  land  he  tills.  We  support  the 
effort  of  every  free  nation  to  pursue  programs 
of  economic  progress.  We  support  the  right 
of  every  free  people  to  freely  transform  the 
economic  and  political  institutions  of  society  so 
that  they  may  serve  the  welfare  of  all. 

These  are  the  principles  of  the  Alianza  para 
el  Progreso.  They  are  the  principles  we  sup- 
port for  Cuba.  These  are  the  principles  for 
which  men  have  died  and  fought,  and  they  are 
the  principles  for  which  you  fought  and  for 
which  some  died  in  your  brigade.  And  I  be- 
lieve these  are  the  principles  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Cuban  people  today,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  all  over  the  island  of  Cuba,  in  the 
government  itself,  in  the  army,  and  in  the  mi- 
litia, there  are  many  who  hold  to  this  freedom 
faith,  who  have  viewed  with  dismay  the  de- 
struction of  freedom  on  their  island  and  who 
are  determined  to  restore  that  freedom  so  that 
the  Cuban  people  may  once  more  govern  them- 
selves. 

I  know  that  exile  is  a  difficult  life  for  any 
free  man.  But  I  am  confident  that  you  recog- 
nize that  you  hold  a  position  of  responsibility 
to  the  day  when  Cuba  is  once  again  free.  To 
this  end  it  is  important  that  you  submerge  mon- 
etary differences  in  a  common  united  front; 
that  the  brigade — those  who  serve  in  the  bri- 
gade—will work  together  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  the  brigade  so  that  some  day  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  will  have  a  free  chance  to  make  a 
free  choice.  So  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  all 
of  you  who  are  here  today  to  work  together,  to 
submerge  those  differences  which  now  may  dis- 
turb you,  to  the  united  end  that  Cuba  is  free, 
and  then  make  a  free  choice  as  to  what  kind  of 
a  government  and  what  kind  of  a  country  you 
freely  wish  to  build. 
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The  brigade  is  the  point  of  the  spear,  the  ar- 
row's head.  I  hope  they  and  the  members  of 
their  families  will  take  every  opportunity  to 
educate  your  children,  yourselves,  in  the  many 
skills  and  disciplines  which  will  be  necessary 
when  Cuba  is  once  more  free. 

Finally,  I  can  offer  no  better  advice  than 
that  given  by  Jose  Marti  to  his  fellow  exiles  in 
1895    when  'the  hour  of  Cuban  independence 
was  then  at  hand.    "Let  the  tenor  of  our  words 
be,"  Marti  said,  "especially  in  public  matters, 
not  the  useless  clamor  of  fear's  vengeance  which 
does  not  enter  our  hearts,  but  the  honest  weari- 
ness of  an  oppressed  people  who  hope  through 
their  emancipation  from  a  government  con- 
victed of  uselessness  and  malevolence,  for  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own  which  is  capable  and 
worthy.    Let  them  see  in  us,"  Marti  said,  "con- 
structive Americans  and  not  empty  bitterness." 
Gentlemen  of  the  brigade,  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  happy  I  am  to  welcome  you  here  to  the 
United  States  and  what  a  profound  impression 
your  conduct  during  some  of  the  most  difficult 
days  and  months  that  any  free  people  have  ex- 
perienced—what a  profound  impression  your 
conduct  made  upon  not  only  the  people  of  this 
country  but  all  the  people  of  this  hemisphere. 
Even  in  prison  you  served  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible way  the  cause  of  freedom,  as  you  do  today. 
I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  the  strongest  wish 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ple of  this  hemisphere,  that  Cuba  shall  one  day 
be  free  again,  and  when  it  is,  this  brigade  will 
deserve  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  free  column. 

MRS.  KENNEDY 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  today  with  a  group 
of  the  bravest  men  in  the  world  and  to  share 
in  the  joy  that  is  felt  by  their  families,  who,  for 
so  long,  lived  hoping,  praying,  and  waiting. 

I  feel  proud  that  my  son  has  known  the  offi- 
cers. He  is  still  too  young  to  realize  what  has 
happened  here,  but  I  will  make  it  my  business  to 
tell  him  the  story  of  your  courage  as  he  grows 
up.  It  is  my  wish  and  my  hope  that  some  day 
he  may  be  a  man  at  least  half  as  brave  as  the 
members  of  Brigade  2506.    Good  luck. 


Policy  Announced  on  Length 
of  State  and  Official  Visits 

Press  release  1  dated  January  2 

The  Department  of  State,  consistent  with 
President  Kennedy's  desire  to  continue  to  see 
and  talk  to  as  many  world  figures  as  his  heavy 
schedule  in  1963  permits,  announced  on  January 
2  that  effective  January  1,  1963,  future  state 
and  official  visits  may  last  up  to  10  days— 2  days 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  and  up  to  8  days  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  State  will  continue  to  an- 
nounce itineraries  in  the  scheduling  of  the  of- 
ficial state  and  Presidential  guest  visits  as  the 
scheduling  of  visits  becomes  firm. 

U.S.  Urges  Disengagement  of  Foreign 
Forces  in  Yemen  Conflict 

Department  Statement l 

The  Department  has  been  informed  that  in 
pursuit  of  operations  in  the  north  of  Yemen,  on 
behalf  of  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic,  aircraft 
operated  by  pilots  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
bombed  and  strafed  the  Oasis  of  Na]ran,  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  between  December  30  and  Janu- 
ary 1. 

In  deploring  these  incidents,  which  threater 
to  expand  the  Yemen  conflict,  the  United  States 
Government  has  expressed  its  concern  to  th< 
Government  of  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Tin 
United  Arab  Republic  has  given  its  assurance 
that  it  does  not  order  incursions  across  the  Yem 
en  border  and  that  it  will  do  its  best  to  avoi< 
a  repetition  of  these  attacks  across  the  border. 

The  United  States  enjoys  cordial  and  clos 
relations  with  the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabi 
and  has  made  known  its  interest  in  the  presei 
vation  of  its  integrity,  as  well  as  that  of  oth« 
states  of  the  area. 

In  noting  these  incidents  and  other  measun 

'Read  by  Lincoln  White,  Director  of  the  Office 
News,  to  news  correspondents  on  Jan.  3.     For  a  I 
partment  statement  of  Dec.  19  announcing  U.S.  recc 
nition  of  the  Yemen  Government,  see  Bulletin  of  J£ 
7,  1963,  p.  11. 
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representing  external  support  for  military  ac- 
tion within  Yemen,  the  United  States,  as  an 
impartial  friend  of  all  governments  involved, 
remains  convinced  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
Yemeni  people  will  be  served  by  disengagement 
of  foreign  military  forces  and  termination  of 
this  external  intervention. 


United  States  Cails  for  Prompt  Congo 
Reunification  Under  U.N.  Pian 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  2  dated  January  4 

As  a  result  of  hostilities  which  broke  out  on 
December  26  on  the  initiative  of  the  Katangan 
gendarmerie,  the  United  Nations  forces  in  the 
Katanga  now  occupy  most  key  populated  areas 
and  mining  centers. 

As  the  Secretary-General  [U  Thant]  stated 
on  December  31,  however,  the  United  Nations 
"is  seeking  no  victory  and  no  surrender  in  Ka- 
tanga, for  the  United  Nations  is  not  waging 
war  against  anyone  in  that  Province,"  and  the 
U.N.  does  not  intend  to  use  its  force  for  po- 
litical ends  nor  intervene  in  the  political  affairs 
of  the  Province  of  Katanga  or  any  other  Prov- 
ince. At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary-General 
reaffirmed  that  the  Central  Government  of  the 
Congo,  itself  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
is  the  only  legitimate  government  of  the  Con- 
go and  the  United  Nations  therefore  would  not 
recognize  any  claims  to  secession  or  deal  with 
Katanga  except  as  a  Province  of  the  Congo. 

On  January  1,  in  a  speech,  Prime  Minister 
[Cyrille]  Adoula  reaffirmed  the  amnesty  de- 
clared by  President  [Joseph]  Kasavubu  and  as- 
sured the  people  of  Katanga  that  reintegration 
of  South  Katanga  will  mean  full  enjoyment  of 
civil  rights  throughout  the  Congolese  Republic. 

The  United  States  reaffirms  its  support  for 


the  policies  enunciated  in  the  Secretary- 
General's  reconciliation  plan,1  his  public  state- 
ment of  December  31,  and  Prime  Minister 
Adoula's  speech  of  January  1.  We  understand 
the  object  of  the  U.N.  to  be  a  peaceful  Katanga, 
reintegrated  into  the  Congolese  state  and  econ- 
omy. There  is  no  desire  to  deny  Mr.  Tshombe 
[Moise  Tshombe,  President  of  Katanga  Prov- 
ince] a  place  in  the  future  political  life  of  the 
Congo,  but  this  will  depend  on  the  Congolese 
people  and  on  Mr.  Tshombe  himself.  There  lies 
on  Mr.  Tshombe  at  this  moment  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility not  to  persist  in  actions  which  he 
has  threatened— a  scorched  earth  and  a  fight  to 
the  finish  which  would  result  in  disruption  of 
economic  life  and  the  sowing  of  seeds  of  bitter- 
ness which  would  make  extremely  difficult  the 
peaceful  reintegration  of  the  Katanga  into  the 
Congo,  which  he  himself  has  accepted.  Mr. 
Tshombe  should  act  at  this  vital  moment  in  the 
interests  of  all  of  the  Congolese  people. 

We  expect  Mr.  Tshombe  to  end  promptly  the 
Katanga  secession  by  recognizing  the  U.N.'s 
full  freedom  of  movement  throughout  the  Ka- 
tanga, advising  foreign  mercenaries  to  disband 
and  leave  the  country,  and  by  exerting  his  in- 
fluence with  Katangese  military  personnel  and 
the  civilian  population  to  prevent  sabotage  and 
damage  to  important  installations  and  property 
and  cooperating  in  maintaining  law  and  order. 
Mr.  Tshombe  should  also  make  himself  avail- 
able immediately  to  cooperate  with  the  U.N.  in 
the  above  measures  and  to  put  into  effect  other 
practical  arrangements  required  to  carry  out 
swiftly  the  clear  provisions  of  the  U  Thant 
plan. 

This  is  the  road  to  peaceful  reintegration  of 
the  Katanga.  This  is  the  road  not  of  destruc- 
tion but  of  constructive  building  of  a  new  and 
more  vigorous  Congolese  nation. 

'U.N.  doc.  S/5053/Add.  13  (annex  I)  and  Corr.  1. 
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New  Dimensions  in  Cultural  Communication 


by  Lucius  D.  Battle 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 


It  would  be  difficult  to  place  alongside  each 
other  two  words  that  have  more  vague  and 
varied  meanings,  to  most  people,  than  the  last 
two  words  in  the  title  I  have  given  to  these 
remarks.  The  words  are  "cultural"  and 
"communication." 

This  is  not  the  place— or  at  any  rate  I  am 
not  the  "prof essor"— for  a  seminar  in  semantics. 
But  I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
pointing  out  the  problems  of  nomenclature— 
of  language — with  which  we  must  contend.  ^ 

The&phrase  "educational  and  cultural  affairs" 
is  clearly  a  case  in  point.  The  actual  activities 
covered  by  this  phrase  are  concrete  and  specific. 
But  this  phrase  itself  and  others  like  it— 
"cross-cultural  relations,"  "cultural  inter- 
change," and  the  like— are  imprecise  and  there- 
fore largely  meaningless  to  many  people. 

I  relate  this  to  you  partly  in  the  hope  that 
among  you  may  be  a  phrasemaker  who  can  help 
us  with  this  problem.  Because  it  is  a  problem— 
especially  with  groups  less  favorably  oriented 
toward  our  activities  than  yours  is— to  discuss 
this  field  in  terms  that  have  hardness  and  real- 
ity. (Any  interested  phrasemakers  are  invited 
to  step  forward  after  the  session  or  by  letter; 
their  suggestions  will  be  most  welcome.) 

"Cultural"  and  "communication"  are,  how- 
ever, well-established  prestige  words,  in  easy 
and  frequent  and  common  use.  We  hear  much 
of  "cultural  centers,"  of  the  "cultural  explo- 
sion"—or  the  "cultural  epidemic"  as  it  is  now, 
happily,  becoming— and  of  the  "communica- 


1  Address  made  before  the  Modern  Language  Associ- 
ation of  America  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Dec.  29 
(press  release  749). 


tions  revolution."    We  all  know  what  the  terms 
mean,  we  think.     But  do  we  ? 

Can  we  really  grasp  the  degree  of  change 
that  the  "communications  revolution"  repre- 
sents unless  we  occasionally  update  our  frame 
of  comparison  ?  Can  we  really  know  the  full 
meaning  of  "cultural  exchanges"  today  unless 
we  see  them  in  their  full  scope  and  impact,  and 
against  the  background  of  their  beginning,  on 
any  extensive  basis,  only  a  few  short  years  ago? 
Or  do  we  continue  to  use  such  phrases  glibly, 
without  thinking  of  the  changing  content  that 
lies  behind  them  ? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  useful,  therefore,  to  focus 
anew  on  the  underlying  realities  behind  such 
phrases,  which  may  be  worn  thin  by  overuse  or 
overextension,  or  because  we  have  lost  a  sense 
of  their  historical  development.  This  exercise, 
which  I  would  like  to  try  out  briefly  with  you 
here,  can  also  have  meaning  for  us  in  terms  of 
our  present  opportunities  and  what  we  decide 
we  can  do  about  them. 

A  Frame  of  Comparison 

Let's  begin  by  setting  up,  in  terms  of  the 
"communications  revolution,"  a  present-day 
frame  of  comparison  centering  about  a  great 
historical  event:  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Christopher  Columbus,  now  being  reenacted  in 
the  Bahamas  by  a  reproduction  of  the  original 
Nina.  In  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea,  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison  tells  how  slowly  the  news  of  the 
successful  voyage  seeped  through  Europe. 
Five  months  after  Nina  I  had  weathered  a 
stormy  return  crossing  and  put  in  safely  at 
Lisbon  the  news  had  apparently  not  yet  reached 
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northern  Europe.  For  the  great  Nuremberg 
Chronicle  was  printed  on  July  21,  1493,  without 
any  mention  of  the  discovery  of  America.  And 
Nuremberg  was  the  center  of  geographical  stud- 
ies in  northern  Europe. 

What  would  happen  today  if  an  event  in 
Europe  comparable  to  the  Nina's  return,  with 
Columbus  in  command,  were  to  take  place? 
A  Telstar  could  be  there,  Eurovision  could  be 
there,  and,  by  various  means,  other  television 
systems  in  other  countries  and  continents.  All 
the  apparatus  of  print,  film,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision could  be  there.  You  could  be  there. 
The  world  could  be  there— for  instant,  immedi- 
ate, simultaneous  confrontation  of  the  great 
svent  as  it  unfolded. 

A  "communications  re  vol  ution"  ?  In  today's 
terms,  this  is  understatement. 

Do  we  likewise  use  "cultural"  too  glibly, 
without  fully  realizing  the  increasingly  solid 
content  that  lies  behind  this  word  ?  There  are 
many  ways  to  indicate  this  changing  content, 
md  we  must  of  course  turn  to  varieties  of  evi- 
lence  rather  than  to  any  single  citation. 

We  can  shorten  our  frame  for  comparison  if 
ive  think  of  cultural  communication  only  in 
erms  of  the  organized  effort  our  Government 
las  made.  This  short  span  alone  affords  dra- 
natic  comparison.  Our  effort  is  only  a  relatively 
"ew  years  old ;  next  year,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
vill  be  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  founding, 
ust  prior  to  World  War  II,  of  a  Division  of 
Cultural  Relations  in  the  Department  of  State. 

In  such  a  short  time  the  evidences  are 
mpressive  that  cultural  relations  have  taken  on 
iew  reality  and  importance.  Last  month 
"resident  Kennedy  said,  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posed National  Cultural  Center  in  Washington : 
Behind  the  storm  of  daily  conflict  and  crisis,  the 
ramatic  confrontations,  the  tumult  of  political 
Juggle,  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  musician,  continues 
ie  quiet  work  of  centuries,  building  bridges  of  ex- 
erience  between  peoples,  reminding  man  of  the  univer- 
sity of  his  feelings  and  desires  and  despairs,  and 
Jminding  him  that  the  forces  that  unite  are  deeper 
ian  those  that  divide. 

In  the  early  fall  Secretary  Eusk  told  a  Senate 
Mnmittee  that  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
^tange  is  "one  of  our  important  and  powerful 
>ols  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  in 


today's  world  of  revolution  and  change."    And 
he  added : 

It  is  through  this  program,  as  perhaps  in  no  other 
way,  that  we  can  take  a  certain  leadership  in  the 
change  that  is  taking  place  in  the  world. 

This  fall,  for  the  first  time,  "Cultural  Affairs 
and  Foreign  Relations"  became  a  subject  for 
discussion  by  the  American  Assembly  of  Colum- 
bia University  meeting  at  Arden  House  and 
later  through  regional  sessions  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

At  the  end  of  November  the  United  States 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  observ- 
ing the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Fulbright 
Agreement  between  them,  signed  a  new  agree- 
ment which  utilizes  a  significant  new  authoriza- 
tion provided  by  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act  of 
1961.2  This  authorization  permits  joint  financ- 
ing of  exchanges,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  became  the  first  nation  to  commit 
itself  to  a  share  of  the  cost.  Were  the  ex- 
changes without  substance  and  reality  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  it  is  doubtful 
that  it  would  have  agreed  to  provide  $4  million 
in  deutsche  marks  from  1964  to  1969  to  continue 
this  program. 

These,  then,  are  some  representative  evidences 
of  the  solid  place  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change has  made  for  itself  in  a  relatively  short 
time-frame— evidences  that  these  activities  are 
more  than  good  things  to  do  in  today's  world 
but  are  now  seen  as  necessary  things  to  do.  By 
updating  our  frame  of  comparison  on  exchanges 
we  see  more  clearly  how  far  we  have  come  and, 
I  hope,  what  we  should  do  now,  with  advanced 
knowledge  and  skills,  to  meet  the  opportunities 
of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Basic  Conditions  for  Period  of  Enlightenment 

It  may  be  instructive  to  take  one  more  look 
to  the  past  and  again  to  the  time  of  Columbus. 
This  is  to  see  basic  conditions  that  gave  rise  to 
the  great  period  of  enlightenment  then  emerg- 
ing. For  one,  a  great  communications  revolu- 
tion— the  invention  and  spread  of  printing 
from  movable  type— was  underway. 
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But  the  communications  revolution  of  the 
15th  century  was  a  slow  affair  by  today's 
standards.  A  specimen  still  preserved  came 
from  the  city  of  Mainz  before  1450,  from  Guten- 
berg soon  after.  By  1465  the  press  had  reached 
Italy  by  1470  Paris;  then  London  by  1480, 
Lisbon  by  1490,  Spain  by  1499.  By  1500  there 
were  at  least  9  million  books  in  Europe  and 
some  30,000  titles.  There  were  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand printers.  .  . 

I  cite  these  numbers  to  show  a  basic  condition 
for  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  beliefs:  the 
availability  of  mass  communication. 

"The  consequences  for  intellectual  life  were 
momentous,"  John  Herman  Randall,  Jr.,  wrote 
in  The  Making  of  the  Modern  Mind.  He 
continued : 

the  circle  of  the  educated,  formerly  confined 
largely  to  the  clergy,  broadened  immeasurably;  that 
rapid  spread  of  knowledge  and  beliefs  we  call  a  period 
of  enlightenment  was  made  possible. 

The  period  of  enlightenment  was  made  pos- 
sible too,  of  course,  by  other  conditions  that 
made  men  ready  to  seek  new  knowledge,  new- 
bases  of  belief,  new  social  institutions.  It  was 
on  such  foundations  that  the  whole  cultural  and 
intellectual  revolution  known  as  the  Renaissance 
came  into  being. 

I  do  not  want  to  try  to  strain  the  parallelism, 
but  there  are  several  similarities  in  that  time 
and  ours.  In  both  periods  we  see  enthusiastic 
and  vigorous  activity  along  literary,  artistic,  and 
cultural  lines,  an  increasing  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing, and  an  imaginative  response  to  broader 
horizons  generally.  We  in  our  time  can  cite  as 
specific  evidences,  at  least  in  large  parts  of  the 
world,  the  newly  born  hunger  for  knowledge 
of  so  many  millions  and  the  urgent  desire  among 
so  many  new  nations  for  "development." 

Let  me  mention  just  a  few  more  specifics :  more 
foreign  students  seeking  higher  education ;  more 
nations  participating,  through  multilateral 
organizations  such  as  UNESCO  [United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization]  and  OECD  [Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development],  in 
efforts  to  assist  "human  resource  development" 
in  their  own  and  other  nations;  more  recogni- 
tion in  our  Government  of  the  role  of  educa- 
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tional  and  cultural  exchanges  in  foreign  rela- 
tions; more  colleges  and  universities  offering 
courses  related  to  world  affairs,  including  for- 
eign language  and  area  study  centers;  more 
business  firms  supporting  overseas  educational 
efforts  relating  to  their  overseas  operations; 
more  students  and  teachers  going  out  to  other 
countries,  via  the  Peace  Corps  and  other  pro- 
grams, to  help  develop  greater  educational  op- 
portunities ;  more  realization  that  the  arts  speak 
across  national  lines  and  across  the  gulfs  that 
separate  political  systems-in  brief,  more  recog- 
nition that  a  worldwide  "common  market    of 
knowledge,  ideas,  aspirations,  and  beliefs  does 
exist  and  is  expanding. 

And,  as  we  need  hardly  emphasize,  we  have 
new  extensions  of  communications  techniques, 
all  the  way  from  learning  equipment  for  the  I 
classroom  to  satellites  sending  back  their  sig- . 
nals  from  outer  space.    Today's  communica- 
tions techniques  are  far  beyond  anything  con- 
ceived even  a  few  short  years  ago.  i 
So  the  two  great  preconditions  for  a  period  of 
enlightenment— desire  to  know  and  the  means; 
to  know— come  together  in  our  time.    They  can 
lead  now  to  a  new  period  of  cultural  and  intel-. 
lectual  advance,  just  as  parallel  conditions  did, 
by  the  16th  century,  if  we  meet  our  opportu-; 
nities  as  fully  as  we  can  and  should. 

American  Books  Abroad 

What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  are 
trying,    through    the    office    I    represent    and 
through  other  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental offices,  to  meet  these  opportunities? 
One  prime  field  of  opportunity  is  books. 
Once  again  we  are  at  a  point  in  time  wher 
books  can  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  enlighten- 
ment of  men's  minds.   We  have  the  opportunitj 
to  make  the  heritage  and  insights  of  the  past,  a. 
contained  in  American  books,  more  widely  avail 
able  throughout  the  world. 

I  have  made  the  subject  of  American  book 
abroad  one  of  my  first  concerns  since  takmj 
office  last  June.  The  needs  and  opportunity 
have  been  well  pointed  out  to  us  by  survey 
and  studies,  including  one  reported  by  Da 
Lacy  of  the  American  Book  Publishers  Counc 
more  than  a  year  ago  and,  within  the  year,  on 
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on  "Books  in  Latin  America"  and  one  on  "Books 
for  Ghana  and  Nigeria"  by  American  pub- 
lishers who  visited  those  areas. 

An  address  by  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy  last  June  before  the  American  Book- 
sellers Association  significantly  supplemented 
these  basic  background  papers.  The  Attorney 
General  reported  his  observations  of  book- 
selling abroad.  His  recommendation  was  that 
"a  committee  of  leaders  of  the  book  industry 
in  this  country  be  formed  to  consider  how  we 
can  get  more  and  better  American  books  read  by 
more  people— particularly  students— in  the  un- 
committed nations  of  the  world."  The  Attor- 
ney General  spoke  of  American  books  as  reflect- 
ing "our  common  heritage  with  many  other 
nations  and  their  influence  upon  our  culture." 
The  influences  of  books  are  endless,  he  said; 
books  can  be  good  ambassadors  for  us. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  now  appointed 
such  an  advisory  committee.3    It  is  called  the 
Government  Advisory  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Book  Programs  and  chaired  by  Curtis  G. 
Benjamin,  chairman  of  the  board  of  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company.     Twelve  members  repre- 
sent the  book  publishing  field ;  in  addition  Dr. 
Leona  Baumgartner,  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Human  Resources  and  Social  Development 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Development; 
Donald  M.  Wilson,  Deputy  Director,  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency ;  and  I  serve  as  Government 
representatives.     The    committee    is    meeting 
approximately  monthly.     Three  ad  hoc  panels 
have  been  appointed:  on  Latin  America;  on 
medical,  scientific,  and  engineering  books ;  and 
on  investment  guarantees  and  credit  insurance. 
The  committee  has  passed  a  resolution,  which 
has  been  distributed  to  the  book  industry,  rec- 
ommending a  formula  for  the  sale  to  USIA  or 
other   Government   agencies   of  Spanish   and 
Portuguese  translation  rights  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica.   It  has  also  passed  a  resolution  recom- 
mending to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  every 
effort  be  made  by  the  Department  to  push 
implementing    legislation    for    the    Florence 
Agreement  so  that  such  legislation  might  be 
passed  during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

*  IMd.,  Oct.  29,  1962,  p.  666. 
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The  Florence  Agreement,  in  effect  in  39 
countries,  provides  for  the  exemption  from 
customs  duties  of  books  and  other  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  materials. 

We  now  have  in  this  committee  a  powerful 
mechanism  for  helping  to  relate  the  resources 
and  enterprise  of  private  publishers  to  business 
opportunities  abroad  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  Nation's  needs.  The  Executive  order  imple- 
menting the  Fulbright-Hays  Act  *  lays  on  my 
office,  by  delegation  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  responsibility  for  "policy  guidance" 
to  the  various  agencies  of  the  Government  con- 
cerned with  international  educational  and  cul- 
tural affairs.  I  intend  to  encourage  in  every- 
way possible  the  fullest  cooperation  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  this  book  program.  We  want 
to  see  American  books,  both  in  English  and  in 
translation,  realize  their  great  inherent  capa- 
bility as  ambassadors  for  us.  To  do  this  we 
must  help  find  ways  to  widen  markets  abroad. 
There  are  real  problems — the  relation  of  wider 
markets  to  lower  costs,  for  example — which 
will  tax  the  ingenuity  of  even  the  excellent 
advisory  committee  we  have.  But  I  am  confi- 
dent this  dimension  of  cultural  communication 
can,  and  will,  be  more  fully  developed. 

English-Language  Program 

Another  dimension  of  cultural  communica- 
tion is,  of  course,  English  as  a  second  language — 
as  a  foreign  language  in  other  countries  of  the 
world.  English,  as  we  all  know,  is  now  the 
most  sought-after  language  in  the  world.  I  say 
this  without  a  trace  of  chauvinism  but  merely  as 
a  matter  of  simple  fact.  Even  meetings  of  na- 
tions whose  national  language  is  not  English, 
such  as  the  Bandung  Conference  of  1955,  are 
almost  always  carried  on  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

The  desire  to  learn  English  is  worldwide;  it 
is  a  demand  we  are  not,  however,  organized  to 
meet  at  all  adequately.  Cultural  cooperation  as 
well  as  national  self-interest  both  dictate  that 
we  make  the  greater  effort  now  required. 

This  effort,  both  public  and  private,  must  be 
further  clarified  and  strengthened  if  overall 

'For  text  of  Executive  Order  11034  (27  Fed.  Reg. 
6071) ,  see  ibid.,  July  23, 1962,  p.  138. 
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U.S.  Government  objectives,  as  well  as  specific 
agency  objectives,  are  to  be  attained.    Earlier 
this  month  we  asked  our  diplomatic  posts  for 
their  views  on  how  to  obtain  a  better  integrated 
U.S.    Government   effort   in    each   individual 
country.    The  responses,  which  are  due  by  Jan- 
uary 15,  are  to  be  the  basis  for  a  broad  statement 
of  the  national  interest  and  effort  in  this  field. 
In  the  private  sector  significant  steps  are  be- 
ing taken  too.    Let  me  refer  briefly  to  one  of 
these.     Just  a  few  days  ago  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion announced  a  grant  of  $470,000  over  a  7- 
year  period  to  Cornell  University  to  expand  its 
English-teaching    program.    This    will    give 
Cornell    greatly    strengthened    resources    for 
training  both  Americans  and  foreign  nationals 
in  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  second  language. 
Michigan,  Georgetown,  and  other  institutions 
have,  like  Cornell,  shown  a  keen  awareness  of 
needs  in  this  field  and  have  developed  strong 
programs.    We  will  hope  that  the  grant  to  Cor- 
nell  will   give  new   impetus  to   collaborative 
efforts  by  foundations  and  universities.     Gov- 
ernment   cannot   greatly   expand    its    present 
English-language  activities  unless  there  is  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  number  of  Americans 
who  are  trained  in  this  field  and  who  are,  in 
turn,  able  to  train  foreign  teachers  of  English 
both  here  and  abroad. 

We  are  favored  by  fortune  in  having  a  lan- 
guage so  many  people  want  to  learn.  But  we 
can  enhance  the  favors  of  fortune  by  well- 
directed  and  well-applied  efforts. 

Your  own  association's  Center  for  Applied 
Linguistics,   here   in   Washington,   represents 
such  an  effort.    In  the  months  I  have  been  As- 
sistant Secretary  I  have  become  familiar  with 
the  constructive  role  the  center  is  playing  and 
can  play  in  this  field.    I  am  thinking  of  the 
availability  of  advice  and  information  from 
which  Government  officers  administering  pro- 
grams of  English-language  teaching  can  and  do 
benefit;  of  the  sponsorship  of  special  studies; 
and  of  the  leadership  in  organizing  conferences 
and  meetings,  both  national  and  international, 
of  direct  interest  to  Government  as  well  as  to  the 
academic  community.     Of  special  promise  has 
been  the  creation  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Teaching  of  English  as  a  For- 
eign Language,  to  bring  the  Government  and 


the  academic  community  into  a  closer  working 
relationship. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  know  of  our  most 
sincere  gratitude  for— and  our  great  dependence 
on— the  center  which  MLA,  with  Ford  Foun- 
dation help,  has  brought  into  being.  The  center 
is  a  bulwark  of  our  effort  to  achieve  greater 
cultural  communication  through  English  as  a 
second  language. 

Cultural  Presentations 

Another  means  of  closer  cultural  communi- 
cation in  which  we  put  great  hope  is  cultural 
presentations,  the  sending  to  other  countries  of 
representative  examples  of  America's  perform- 
ing arts.  By  our  definition  this  covers  a  broad 
bracket  of  activities,  including  music,  drama,  the 
dance,  and  sports. 

This  program  was  begun  under  the  Depart- 
ment's auspices  in  1954  and  has  many  major  suc- 
cesses to  its  credit.  At  the  same  time  it  has  en- 
countered troublesome  obstacles  which  have 
prevented  us,  I  believe,  from  realizing  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  to  be  had  from  this  effort. 

Accordingly,  last  September  I  asked  the  new 
U.S.  Advisory   Commission  on  International 
Educational  and. Cultural  Affairs,  headed  by 
John  W.  Gardner  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  program 
and  recommendations  for  its  improvement.   The 
survey  was  conducted  by  Roy  E.  Larsen,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  Time,  Inc., 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  commission,  and  by  a 
veteran  Foreign  Service  officer,  Glenn  G.  Wolfe. 
Just  before  Christmas  the  commission  report- 
ed on  the  survey 5  and  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations which  will,  I  think,  be  extremely 
beneficial  to  the  future  of  this  activity.    The 
commission  put  special  emphasis  on  three  funda- 
mental approaches  as  being  essential  to  the  full 
success  of  the  program.    They  are: 

1.  Artistic  excellence  should  be  the  preemi- 
nent criterion  of  the  performing  arts  program. 

2.  Amateurs,  as  well  as  professionals,  should 
have  broad  opportunities  in  this  program. 

3.  Appreciation  of  America's  cultural  devel- 
opment can  be  significantly  enhanced  by  both 
professionals  and  amateurs  through  participa- 
ted., Jan.  14, 1963,  p.  46. 
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tion  in  clinics,  student  workshops,  and  other 
nonperforming  activities. 

Among  the  report's  recommendations  is  that 
long-range  planning  be  made  a  formal  policy 
and  practice.  As  one  feature  of  long-range 
planning,  the  report  suggested  that  consider- 
ation be  given  to  selection  of  amateur  groups  by 
a  system  of  competitions. 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  program,  as  de- 
fined by  the  commission,  is  "to  reflect  abroad  the 
state  of  the  performing  arts  in  America,  both 
in  terms  of  creative  cultural  vitality  and  of  the 
desire  and  capacity  of  a  free  people  to  support 
the  development  of  a  flourishing  national  cul- 
ture. A  nation  can  disclose,"  the  report  con- 
tinued, "important  aspects  of  its  total  character 
through  the  manner  in  which  it  seeks  to  develop 
the  highest  peaceful  arts." 

The  report  gives  special  emphasis  to  the  desir- 
ability of  reaching  university  and  other  young 
audiences  abroad  and  of  doing  so  in  part 
through  the  greater  use  of  our  own  college  stu- 
dents and  young  professionals  who  are  most 
talented  in  the  fields  of  the  arts.  "The  sharing 
of  discovery  and  enthusiasm  by  youth  can," 
the  report  said,  "do  much  'to  provide  inter- 
national cooperation  .  .  .  for  cultural  advance- 
ment'." 

This  report  has  greatly  heightened  our  hopes 
that  cultural  presentations  can  be  an  increas- 
ingly effective  form  of  communication  and 
has  provided  valuable  guidelines  for  this 
development. 

The  rise  of  multilateral  organizations  is 
another  relatively  new  means  of  encouraging 
cultural  communication.  UNESCO,  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  and  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  are  only  some  of  the  international 
organizations  which,  by  meetings  and  other 
program  activities,  are  helping  to  form  closer 
educational  and  cultural  ties.  I  recently  at- 
tended for  a  period  of  3  weeks  the  UNESCO 
General  Conference  in  Paris.6  The  reality  of 
iirect  communication  on  cultural  matters,  by 
politically    friendly    and    unfriendly    nations 

'For  text  of  an  address  made  by  Mr.  Battle  at  the 
JNESCO  meeting  on  Nov.  13,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  17  1962 
).  935. 


alike,  was  made  abundantly  clear  to  me  there. 
(Parenthetically,  let  me  acknowledge  here  the 
strong  support  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion of  America  has  given  to  the  work  of  the 
U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO  in  the 
language  field.) 

The  bilateral  conference  can  be  a  productive 
form  of  cultural  communication  too.  Last 
January  in  Tokyo  Americans  and  Japanese  sat 
down  together  at  the  first  U.S.-Japan  Confer- 
ence on  Cultural  and  Educational  Interchange.7 
The  American  delegation  included  Aaron 
Copland,  Robert  Penn  Warren,  Arthur  Schles- 
mger,  Jr.  One  of  the  first-priority  recommen- 
dations of  the  conference  was  a  "massive  effort" 
to  break  the  language  barrier  of  communication 
and  understanding  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  A  second  conference  will  be  held 
in  Washington  late  in  1963. 

Educational  and  Cultural  Exchanges 

Educational  and  cultural  exchanges,  in  some 
new  and  varied  forms,  of  course  continue  to  con- 
stitute the  main  component  of  the  effort  to 
establish  and  expand  cultural  communication 
with  other  countries.  How  well  are  we  doing 
in  this  general  effort?  There  are  many  favor- 
able factors :  the  passage  of  the  Fulbright-Hays 
Act  providing  broader  authorizations,  the 
growing  recognition  of  cultural  affairs  as  a 
component  of  our  foreign  relations,  the  increas- 
ing involvement  in  countless  ways  of  the 
academic  community,  voluntary  organizations, 
and  other  parts  of  the  private  sector.  It  is  the 
totality  of  this  support  that  will  make  our 
cultural  effort  most  effective. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  doing 
less  than  the  opportunities  of  this  time  in  the 
affairs  of  men  suggest.  For  this  is  a  time  when 
the  preconditions  of  cultural  and  educational 
advancement  are  clearly  evident :  the  desire  for 
knowledge  and  the  means  to  satisfy  it.  It  is 
a  time  when  nothing  less  than  the  best  efforts  all 
of  us  can  make,  and  the  widest  support  we  can 
attract,  will  be  good  enough. 

7  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  15,  1962,  p.  99,  and 
Jan.  22,  1962,  p.  142. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings' 


Adjourned  During  December  1962 


United  Nations  General  Assembly:  17th  Session     .        .    .    •    •    ■    - 

UNESCO  General  Conference:  ^thSesston        ...  ^   :  q   — 
ICAO   Aerodromes,    Air   Routes,   and   Ground   Aids   ^ivis 

NorthPacific  Fur  Seal  Commission:  6th  Meeting 

FAO&  Stody  Group:  12th  Session  of  Executive  Committee    . 
S^^SBTffiS^^St^l— i  ■Committee: 

11th  Session.  .... 

?SDTech3  AdvTry  Committee  on  Desert  Locust  Control:  11th 

Session.  

OECD  Industry  Committee 

^^E^tf  F^TedefldviWry-  Commission  'for  'the  Southwest 
UN^CE  Committee  on  Agricultural  Problems:  14th  Session  .  . 
international  Wool  Study  Group:  ^  Meeting  .    ^ ^    ■    ■ 

^^e^ff^^^^  ;  ;  ; 

OECD  Turkish  Consortium     •    •    •    •    :    • 

glgg  %Z2SS$£G2£Ett&±  M*  iri  (BaUnce 

of  Payments).                                  -  , 
FAO/ECAFE  Ad  Hoc  Meeting  on  Jute 

OECD  Special  Committee  for  Coal 

OECD  Maritime  Transport  Committee 

SnICEFpSSS  Committee  and  Executive  Board . 

Welfare. 

In  Recess  as  of  December  31, 1962 

Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
^^JSS^S^^S^SiSSLa  (recessed  De- 
cember  15  until  March  1963). 


New  York Sept.  18-D *c.  20 

Pori=  .    .    .  Oct.   26-Dec.    12 

Geneva"    '.    '. Nov.  1-Dec.  7 

Paris  Nov.  9-Dec.  8 

Montreal  .    . Nov.  13-Dec.  14 

Washington ,  Nov.  26-Dec.  3 

Melbourne Nov.  26-Dec.  8 

Lima Nov.  26-Dec.  8 

Rome gov   27-Dec.  4 

Geneva Dec.  2 -7 

Bangkok Dec.  3-11 

Paris SeC't"5i 

Rome Dec.  5-11 

Paris 5eC-«_7 

Paris ReC^nid 

Rio  de  Janeiro     ....  Dec.  10-14 

Geneva Dec.  10-14 

London Dec.  10-14 

Geneva Dec.  10-19 

Singapore      ......  gee.  10-20 

Pars'    '"".:....  Dec.  11-13 

Paris!    i    !    i Dec.  12-13 

RancrVok  ....  Dec.  12-18 

Bangkok  •    ■  Dec.  13_U 

PS"    '    "    ". Dec.  13-14 

Paris"  ......  Dec.  13-15 

New  York Dec.  17-20 

New  York ^eC"  iS_5i 

Bangkok Dec.  19-31 


Geneva . 


Geneva . 


Mar.  14- 
Sept.  24- 


ECAFE,  Economic  y«'"""»-'7;  "F"      and  Agriculture  Organization;  uai  i,  M«uu>»u  n™aX»t7nn~  NATO, 

gSSd K  TO&C0?'Sed %S ?Ata2»  Scientific  and  Cultura.  Creation;  CNICEF,  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund. 
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U.N.  Asks  Conciliation  Commission  To  Continue 
Efforts  With  Arab  Refugees 


Following  are  three  statements  made  in  the 
U.N.  Special  Political  Committee  by  Carl  T. 
Rowan,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  General 
Assembly,  together  with  the  text  of  a  resolution 
adopted  in  plenary  session  on  December  20. 


STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  11 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  4122 

For  several  days  now  my  delegation  has  sat 
through  a  long  and  sometimes  spirited  debate 
on  the  question  of  Palestine  Arab  refugees. 
This  debate  has  included  sharp  words  about  the 
states  directly  involved  and  occasional  taunts 
at  my  own  Government.  My  delegation  has 
been  asked  why  it  has  not  immediately  exercised 
the  right  of  reply.  I  believe  that  our  answer 
should  be  a  simple  exposition  of  our  central 
attitude  on  this  question. 

This  question  of  the  Palestine  refugees  is  an 
old  issue — almost  as  old,  in  fact,  as  the  United 
Nations  itself.  It  troubles  my  delegation  to  note 
that,  while  other  grievous  problems  have  flared 
up  and  eased  away,  the  Palestine  refugee  prob- 
lem has  continued  to  defy  our  best  efforts.  It 
has  refused  to  yield  to  the  most  dedicated  at- 
tempts to  achieve  a  workable  solution. 

With  each  passing  year  the  Palestine  refugee 
problem  becomes  more  intractable.  Each  day 
that  the  solution  to  this  problem  is  delayed 
means  one  more  day  of  frustration  for  more 
than  a  million  human  beings.  The  problem  be- 
comes worse  as  the  number  of  refugees  increases. 
And  time,  far  from  healing  the  wounds,  brings 
greater  bitterness.  This  accentuates  the  waste 
of  a  new  generation  coming  into  maturity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for 
those  who  are  not  directly  involved  in  this  dis- 


pute to  understand  why  in  15  years  some  sig- 
nificant progress  has  not  been  made,  however 
difficult  and  complex  the  question  may  be.  Even 
the  most  sympathetic  observer  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  an  acceptable  solution  is  extremely 
difficult  to  find  because  there  is  not  the  mutual 
understanding  necessary  for  solution. 

We  would  stress  that  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  solving  this  problem  rests  squarely 
with  the  five  states  directly  concerned — with 
Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  the  Syrian  Arab  Ke- 
public,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Let  the 
Assembly  face  this  reality.  Conciliation  efforts 
by  third  parties,  however  earnest,  fair,  ingeni- 
ous, and  well-intentioned,  cannot  succeed  in  the 
absence  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  sov- 
ereign governments  on  both  sides  of  the  armis- 
tice line  to  resolve  the  problem,  to  demonstrate 
genuine  concern  for  the  refugees  as  human  be- 
ings above  all  else.  Such  a  disposition  has  been 
largely  and  disappointingly  absent.  The  refu- 
gees themselves  have  cause  to  be  sorely  disap- 
pointed at  the  preoccupations  of  governments 
which  deny  them  and  their  offspring  the  op- 
portunity to  lead  normal  lives.  It  is  the  refu- 
gees after  all  who  are  the  human  core  of  this 
problem;  it  is  the  refugees  who  should  be  our 
fundamental  concern,  who  in  a  free  world  must 
have  a  voice  in  their  own  future. 

As  the  years  go  by,  each  of  the  two  sides 
stands  fixed  in  the  same  rigid  attitudes,  some- 
how hoping  in  the  face  of  all  logic  that  some 
miraculous  development  will  occur  that  will 
destroy  the  arguments  of  the  adversaries  and 
permit  the  problem  to  be  worked  out  according 
to  its  own  point  of  view.  But,  on  the  record 
of  14  years  of  polemics,  such  development  is 
unlikely.  We  have  heard  spokesmen  from  both 
sides  boast  that  "time  is  on  our  side."    It  is  time 
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we  all  freed  ourselves  of  this  self-deception. 
So  long  as  this  dispute  exists,  with  all  the  pas- 
sions that  we  have  once  again  heard  expressed, 
time  is  on  the  side  of  danger  and  despair. 

And  surely  time  is  not  on  the  side  of  the 
refugees,  a  new  generation  of  whom  is  falling 
heir  to  the  deprivations  and  burdens  of  refugee 
life. 

Again  and  again  we  are  treated  to  new  tacti- 
cal variations  on  the  same  discordant  themes. 
Some  appear  to  feel  that  the  chasm  now  divid- 
ing the  parties  can  be  simply  and  abruptly 
bridged  if  only  they  all  were  urged  by  this 
Assembly  to  sit  down  around  a  conference  table. 
We  have  always  been,  and  we  remain,  in  favor 
of  direct  talks  between  the  parties  at  such  time 
as  this  offers  real  prospect  of  helping  the  refu- 
gees or  of  other  constructive  outcome.  But  re- 
grettably that  time  appears  not  to  be  now. 
In  these  circumstances  such  proposals  are 
unhelpful. 

The  United  States  would  like  very  much  to 
see  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors  come  together 
for  a  resolution  of  their  differences.    Given  the 
intense  emotions  involved,  it  may  be  quite  some 
time  before  this  occurs.    We  should  not  forget 
that  at  the  center  of  the  problem  are  people 
who  feel  dispossessed  of  their  ancestral  lands, 
who  feel  deeply  that  an  injustice  has  been  done 
to  them.    This  is  a  most  compelling  reason  why 
a  peaceful  and  just  solution  must  be  found.  We 
are  convinced  that  this  day  can  be  hastened  by 
demonstrable  evidence  of  willingness  to  compro- 
mise on  the  key  issues— such  as  the  refugee 
issue — which  now  divide  the  parties.    The  ob- 
jective observer  must  perceive  that  the  Arabs 
remain  unconvinced  that  there  is  such  a  willing- 
ness on  Israel's  part.    And  the  same  observer 
must  perceive  how  very  difficult  it  is  for  Israel 
to  evince  such  a  readiness  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinued threats  against  her  very  existence. 

On  the  other  side  there  is  the  proposition  for 
appointment  of  a  United  Nations  custodian  of 
properties  in  Israel  viewed  by  the  refugees  as 
theirs.  This  proposal  too,  we  think,  offers  no 
realistic  basis  for  adjustment  or  for  helping  the 
refugees.  In  fact  it  would  be  a  gesture  of  retro- 
gression, for  it  is  clearly  designed  to  strike  at 
the  very  foundations  of  Israel's  sovereignty. 
The  United  States  has  from  the  very  begin- 


ning taken  a  deep  and  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  problem  of  the  Arab  refugees.  We  have 
borne  the  heaviest  financial  burden  for  their 
survival  and  minimum  welfare.  And  we  have 
always  shown,  materially  and  otherwise,  great 
sympathy  for  the  unhappy  lot  of  the  refugees. 
We  have  the  most  sincere  concern  for  the  rights 
and  interest  of  the  states  involved. 

Since  the  15th  General  Assembly  the  Pales- 
tine Conciliation  Commission  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  a  new  initiative  to  overcome  the 
impasse  on  this  issue.  Thanks  largely  to  the 
dedication,  imagination,  persistence,  and  real- 
ism of  the  Commission's  Special  Representative, 
Dr.  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  this  has  proved  to  be  a 
useful  endeavor.  The  Commission  has  learned 
much  about  what  will  not  wor"k,  at  least  in 
present  circumstances,  and  about  what  might 
possibly  work.  The  realities  of  the  problem 
have  been  more  sharply  defined. 

In  deference  to  the  specific  and  unanimous 
request  of  all  the  parties  directly  concerned,  and 
because  the  Commission's  initiative  is  still  in 
progress,  it  was  decided  that  there  would  be  no 
publication  at  this  time  of  specific  details  about 
Dr.  Johnson's  efforts.  I  urge  this  committee  to 
respect  the  wishes  of  the  parties  in  this  regard. 
I  also  urge  you,  my  fellow  delegates,  not  to  place 
credence  in  various  published  distortions  of  the 
work  accomplished. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  Govern- 
ment is  profoundly  disappointed  about  the 
course  this  dispute  has  taken  over  the  years. 
It  is  not  enough  year  after  year  to  come  to  the 
General  Assembly  only  to  hear  once  more  ex- 
changes of  recriminations  in  the  same  words 
leading  to  the  same  conclusions — no  progress. 
For  the  refugees  lack  of  progress  is  not  enough. 
For  us  the  status  quo  cannot  be  accepted. 

Together  we  must  find  the  means  to  solution. 
No  solution  can  ever  be  found  that  will  be  per- 
fect from  all  points  of  view.  Each  side  must 
be  ready  to  sacrifice  some  part  of  its  desires. 
We  must  explore  thoroughly  every  new  sugges- 
tion and  press  forward  every  new  initiative 
which  holds  some  hope  for  progress.  The 
United  States  is  prepared  to  continue  working, 
with  other  members  of  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mission, toward  a  solution.  It  is  the  sincere 
hope  of  my  delegation  that  during  the  coming 
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U.S.  Announces  Pledge  to  UNRWA  for  Current  Fiscal  Year 

Statement  by  Elmore  Jackson 1 


On  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government,  I 
take  pleasure  in  announcing  a  pledge  of  $24.7  million 
to  UNRWA  [United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East] 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963. 
Part  of  this  contribution  will  consist  of  foodstuffs 
to  be  used  in  the  Agency's  relief  program.  Again 
the  United  States  contribution  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  extent  that  it  does  not  exceed  70  percent 
of  total  governmental  contributions. 

The  United  States  stipulates  that  at  least  $1.7 
million  of  our  contribution  be  used  in  UNRWA's 
promising  program  of  vocational  and  teacher 
training. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  occasion  again  to  com- 
mend Commissioner-General  [John  H.]  Davis  and 
his  staff  for  the  excellent  job  which  UNRWA  is  do- 
ing for  the  Palestine  refugees.  They  deserve  our 
full  support  as  they  attempt  to  relate  their  work 
to  the  human  needs  of  the  refugees  and  to  the 
changing  circumstances  in  the  area. 

I  would  like  also  to  take  note  of  the  renewed  ef- 
forts of  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  to 
develop  means  to  make  progress  on  the  problem  of 
the  Palestine  refugees.  The  United  States  supports 
this  initiative.  As  my  delegation  indicated  in  its 
recent  statement  on  the  UNRWA  item  in  the  Special 
Political  Committee,  we  believe  the  General  Assem- 
bly should  each  year  thoroughly  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  international  assistance  to  the  refugees.  The 
United  States  would  have  preferred  the  extension 
of  UNRWA's  mandate  on  a  year-to-year  basis.     On 

'Made  at  the  UNRWA  pledging  conference  on 
Dec.  20  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  4135).  Mr.  Jack- 
son is  Special  Assistant  for  U.N.  Planning,  Bureau 
of  International  Organization  Affairs,  Department 
of  State. 


this  question  we  acquiesced  to  the  wishes  of  other 
interested  delegations  and  to  the  conviction  of  Dr. 
Davis  that  this  approach  would  at  least  at  this 
stage  greatly  complicate  his  procurement  problems. 
The  United  States  believes,  however,  that  there 
should  be  an  annual  evaluation  of  UNRWA's  ac- 
tivities to  insure  that  they  are  tailored  to  the 
fundamental  needs  of  the  refugees.  It  is,  in  addi- 
tion, important  that  the  development  of  this  pro- 
gram take  into  account  the  cooperation  of  the  host 
governments  and  any  progress  made  in  finding  a 
basic  solution  to  the  refugee  question.  The  Agency 
requires  more  assistance  and  cooperation  from  host 
governments  in  its  important  task  of  doing  away 
with  glaring  inequities  in  the  distribution  of  relief 
supplies.  Surely  the  Assembly  can  expect  that  more 
cooperation  will  be  forthcoming  so  that  the  provi- 
sion of  UNRWA  supplies  and  services  can  be  lim- 
ited to  bona  fide  Palestine  refugees  who  actually 
need  those  supplies  and  services.  The  rectification 
of  the  relief  rolls  has  been  too  long  delayed.  We 
shall  continue  to  give  the  Commissioner-General  our 
fullest  support  in  his  efforts  on  this  matter. 

More  fundamentally,  my  Government  considers 
that  the  fact  that  many  of  the  refugees  are  finding 
opportunities  for  work,  due  to  a  number  of  factors, 
including  the  success  of  UNRWA's  vocational 
training  program,  should  be  reflected  in  a  gradual 
curtailment  of  the  Agency's  expenditures  on  relief. 
The  refugees  as  a  whole  would  be  well  served  by 
such  change,  for  the  funds  thus  saved  could  be 
shifted  to  vocational  training  and  other  education 
programs.  It  would  seem  that  action  along  this 
forward-looking  line  could  be  initiated  during  1963. 
These  programs,  together  with  the  other  key  as- 
pects of  the  Agency's  work,  can  be  kept  under  con- 
tinuous review. 


year  the  parties  will  be  considerably  more  forth- 
coming than  they  have  been  thus  far. 

As  is  all  too  usual  in  our  deliberations,  I  fear 
there  has  been  little  focus  on  the  report »  of  the 
Commissioner-General  of  UNRWA  [United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East]— that  is,  on  the 
measures  being  taken  to  provide  the  refugees 
with  food,  educational  opportunities,  and  medi- 

1  U.N.  doc.  A/5214. 


cal  attention.  Considering  the  means  it  has 
available,  the  Agency  is  doing  a  very  good  job. 
My  Government  is  glad  to  commend  Dr.  John 
H.  Davis  and  his  dedicated  staff  for  the  compas- 
sion and  the  sound  administrative  principles 
which  they  are  applying  to  their  difficult  task. 
My  Government  did  not  and  does  not  associate 
itself  with  all  the  views  espoused  in  the  current 
UNRWA  report.  We  are  convinced,  however, 
that  the  Agency  is  ably  performing  a  function 
of  prime  importance  not  only  to  the  refugees 
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but  to  all  five  member  states  directly  concerned 
with  the  problem.  My  delegation  is  prepared  to 
support  the  extension  of  TJNRWA's  mandate 
for  1  year,  until  June  30,  1964.  My  delegation 
will,  at  the  pledging  session,  comment  further 
on  TJNRWA's  successes  and  problems.  I  trust 
all  members  are  carefully  considering  whether 
their  forthcoming  pledges  will  match  their 
ability  to  contribute  and  their  expressions  of 
interest  in  the  problem. 

I  do  not  need  to  go  into  more  detail  here 
today.  There  is  little  more  that  need  be  said 
here  now.  The  solution  to  the  Arab  refugee 
problem  will  not  be  found  in  repetitive  debate. 
It  will  be  found  in  the  quiet  endeavors  of  men 
of  vision  and  good  will  patiently  working  out, 
detail  by  detail,  a  procedure  for  fulfilling  inso- 
far as  possible  the  desires  of  the  refugees  while 
protecting  the  legitimate  concerns  of  the  inter- 
ested states.  But  no  plan,  however  ingenious, 
can  ever  succeed  unless  there  is  a  minimum  of 
good  will  and  tolerance.  It  is  that  spirit  of 
good  will  that,  after  14  years,  still  eludes  us. 

The  refugees  have  been  encouraged  to  look  to 
the  United  Nations  for  help.  Let  us,  in  turn, 
look  squarely  at  them  and  tackle  anew  the  chal- 
lenge they  present  to  the  United  Nations  and 
therefore  to  all  of  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  14 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  4127 

My  delegation  respectfully  commends  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  a  draft  resolution  2 
addressed  to  the  key  problems  we  are  consider- 
ing under  the  present  item.  It  is  a  straight- 
forward, realistic  draft  resolution,  aimed  at 
providing  the  optimum  conditions  for  further 
earnest  efforts  to  achieve  progress  on  the  serious 
problem  of  the  Palestine  refugees. 

After  citing  various  pertinent  previous  reso- 
lutions on  the  subject  and  noting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  the 
UNRWA,  the  draft  expresses  thanks  to  persons 
and  organizations  devotedly  pursuing  the  chal- 
lenging task  of  providing  a  better  life  for  the 
refugees  and  of  seeking  a  fair  and  reasonable 


2  U.N.  doc.  A/SPC/L.  91. 


way  out  of  the  impasse  in  which  they  find 
themselves. 

The  PCC  is  requested  to  continue  its  efforts 
in  the  latter  regard,  and  I  stress  again  the  will- 
ingness of  my  Government  to  continue  to  par- 
ticipate actively   in  this  difficult  conciliation 
endeavor.    In  this  connection  I  venture  to  as- 
sume that  the  distinguished  delegates  of  France 
and  Turkey  will  readily  agree  with  us  that  serv- 
ing on  the  PCC  is  not,  except  for  the  thorns  we 
encounter,  a  bed  of  roses.    We  have  repeatedly 
expressed  our  receptiveness  to  any  constructive 
suggestions  by  the  parties  directly  concerned  or 
by  other  members.    Such  suggestions  are  still 
welcome.    We  hope  that  the  parties  concerned 
will  cooperate  fully  with  the  PCC  in  its  future 
endeavors.    We  hope  the  PCC  will  be  able  to  ; 
work  in  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  practical 

progress. 

The  request  for  such  staffing  facilities  as  may  ' 
be  required  by  the  PCC  relates  primarily  to  the 
desirability    of    completing   expeditiously    its 
technical  work  concerning  immovable  proper- 
ties left  behind  by  the  refugees. 

The  provision  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the , 
UNRWA  mandate  represents  a  deferral  on  our 
part  to  the  views  of  a  number  of  other  interested 
delegations.  It  remains  the  considered  view  of  j 
my  ^Government  that  U.N.  assistance  to  the 
Palestine  refugees  should  be  subjected  to  search- 
ing reexamination  by  every  regular  General 
Assembly.  The  refugees  themselves  certainly 
deserve  such  frequent,  thorough  consideration 
of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  they  can  be 
most  effectively  assisted.  This  is  what  moti- 
vated my  delegation  to  indicate  on  December  11 
our  preference  for  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
Agency's  mandate.   It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

My  Government's  concern  for  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  Palestine  refugees  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  in  several  meaningful  ways. 
There  can  be  no  early  end  to  the  refugee  prob- 
lem, even  if  there  is  some  prospect  of  progress 
toward  its  solution.  My  Government  will  con- 
tinue to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Pales- 
tine refugees.  And  we  must  be  aware  that  con- 
ditions do  change.  So,  while  my  delegation 
agreed  to  the  proposition  that  UNRWA's  man- 
date should  now  be  extended  for  2  years,  wt 
strongly  favor  an  annual  evaluation. 
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The  last  paragraph  of  my  delegation's  draft 
resolution  relates  to  this  sad  fact:  While  it  is 
apparently  not  too  difficult  for  many  member 
states  to  have  and  to  voice  a  decided  opinion  on 
the  complex  Palestine  refugee  problem,  only  a 
relatively  few  governments  have  matched  their 
expressed  concern  with  adequate  material  as- 
sistance for  the  refugees.  The  pledging  session 
for  UNRWA  is  scheduled  for  December  19.  It 
would  be  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  Assem- 
bly's solicitude  for  the  refugees  if  every  mem- 
ber pledged  some  amount,  however  modest, 
toward  the  betterment  of  the  lot  of  the  Palestine 
Arab  refugees  in  1963. 

We  commend  our  resolution  to  this  commit- 
tee. We  believe  it  is  best  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  present  situation  and  urge  its  adoption 
unchanged. 

We  also  have  before  us  two  other  proposals. 
In  my  previous  statement  before  the  committee, 
I  expressed  the  United  States  view  regarding 
the  draft  resolution  appealing  for  direct  nego- 
tiations 3  and  the  draft  resolution  requesting 
the  appointment  of  a  UN.  custodian  in  Israel.4 
We  hope  neither  of  these  proposals  will  be 
pressed  to  a  vote  since  doing  so  would  not,  in 
our  considered  judgment,  contribute  to  prac- 
tical progress  on  the  Palestine  refugee  question. 


STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  18 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  4131 

My  delegation  has  no  wish  to  prolong  the 
discussion  of  this  item.  We  merely  wish  to 
sxpress  our  appreciation  to  the  sponsors  of  res- 
olutions 89  and  90  for  not  pressing  their  resolu- 
tions to  a  vote. 

They  have  shown  restraint,  statesmanship, 
md  good  will  worthy  of  this  body.  This  kind 
of  spirit  lies  at  the  heart  of  a  vote  by  my  delega- 
tion which  we  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood. 
[  refer  to  the  vote  on  the  amendment 5  to  SPC/- 
L/.91  submitted  with  eloquent  persuasion  by  the 
distinguished  delegate  of  Cyprus.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  my  delegation  had  no  objec- 

*  U.N.  doc.  A/SPC/L.89. 
4  U.N.  doc.  A/SPC/L.90. 

*  U.N.  doc.  A/SPC/L.93. 


tions  of  substance,  or  otherwise,  to  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  delegate  of  Cyprus. 

We  have  voted  for  the  paragraph  before,  and 
in  fact  we  inserted  it  last  year.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  this  year  in  tabling  this  resolution 
we  asked  that  it  be  adopted  unchanged.  We  are 
tired  of  partisan  proposals,  recrimination,  and 
words  of  acrimony.  We  made  it  clear  that  we 
wanted  progress — aid  for  the  refugees. 

During  the  last  several  days  we  had  several 
amendments  pressed  upon  us  by  all  sides  in  this 
dispute.  We  rejected  them  all  with  the  asser- 
tion that  we  would  oppose  them  in  this  com- 
mittee. Out  of  consistency  with  this  declara- 
tion, we  voted  against  the  amendment  just  as  we 
voted  for  paragraph  2  as  is,  resisting  any  effort 
to  separate  its  parts — just  as  we  were  opposed 
to  the  two  other  resolutions.  Our  opposition  all 
week  long  to  all  amendments  was  based  on  our 
fear  that  to  take  any  other  position  would  have 
been  to  open  a  Pandora's  box,  subjecting  this 
resolution  to  a  series  of  contentious  amend- 
ments. Mr.  Chairman,  our  sticking  to  this  posi- 
tion resulted  in  my  delegation's  being  left  naked 
in  a  snowstorm,  as  it  were,  but  it  was  merely  my 
delegation's  remaining  faithful  to  a  position  it 
had  expressed  often  during  the  week. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  my  delegation  is 
delighted  at  the  position  to  which  this  commit- 
tee has  now  come. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION^ 

The   General   Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  194  (III)   of  11  December 
1948,  302   (IV)  of  8  December  1949,  393   (V)   and  394 

(V)  of  2  and  14  December  1950,  512   (VI)   and  513 

(VI)  of  20  January  1952,  614  (VII)  of  6  November 
1952,  720  (VIII)  of  27  November  1953,  818  (IX)  of  4 
December  1054,  916  (X)  of  3  December  1955,  1018  (XI) 
of  28  February  1957,  1191  (XII)  of  12  December  1957, 
1315  (XIII)  of  12  December  195S,  1456  (XIV)  of  9 
December  1959,  1604  (XV)  of  21  April  1961  and  1725 
(XVI)  of  20  December  1961, 

Noting    the    annual    report    of    the    Commissioner- 
General    of    the    United    Nations   Relief    and    Works 


6  U.N.  doc.  A/SPG/L.  91,  as  amended ;  adopted  by  the 
Special  Political  Committee  on  Dec.  18  by  a  vote  of  101 
to  0,  with  2  abstentions  (Cameroon  and  Israel),  and  in 
plenary  session  on  Dec.  20  by  a  vote  of  100  to  0,  with 
2  abstentions  (Israel  and  Portugal). 
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Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East,  cover- 
ing the  period  1  July  1961-30  June  1962, 

Noting  with  deep  regret  that  repatriation  or  compen- 
sation of  the  refugees  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  11 
of  General  Assembly  resolution  194  (III)  has  not  been 
effected,  that  no  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  programme  endorsed  in  paragraph  2  of  resolu- 
tion 513  (VI)  for  the  reintegration  of  refugees  either 
by  repatriation  or  resettlement  and  that,  therefore,  the 
situation  of  the  refugees  continues  to  be  a  matter  of 
serious  concern, 

1.  Expresses  its  thanks  to  the  Commissioner-General 
and  the  Staff  of  the  Agency  for  their  continued  faithful 
efforts  to  provide  essential  services  for  the  Palestine 
refugees  and  to  the  specialized  agencies  and  private 
organizations  for  their  valuable  work  in  assisting  the 
refugees ; 

2.  Expresses  its  thanks  to  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ciliation Commission  for  Palestine  for  its  efforts  to  find 
a  way  to  progress  on  the  Palestine  Arab  refugee  prob- 
lem pursuant  to  paragraph  11  of  General  Assembly 
resolution  194  (III),  and  requests  the  Commission  to 
continue  its  endeavours  with  the  Member  States  direct- 
ly concerned ; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  provide  the 
staff  and  facilities  that  the  Commission  may  require 
in  carrying  on  its  work ; 

4.  Decides  to  extend  the  mandate  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  until  30  June  1965 ; 

5.  Directs  attention  to  the  precarious  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  and  urges 
non-contributing  Governments  to  contribute,  and  con- 
tributing Governments  to  consider  increasing  their 
contributions,  so  that  the  Agency  can  carry  out  its 
essential  programmes. 


U.S.  Calls  Claims  of  Portuguese 
Arms  Diversion  Unfounded 

Statement  by  Jonathan  B.  Bingham 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 

I  have  asked  for  the  floor  at  this  stage  of  the 
debate  in  order  to  reply  to  various  statements 
that  have  been  made  here  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  American-manufactured  arms  by  the 
Government  of  Portugal  in  its  African 
territories. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  once 
again  that  in  1961  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, on  hearing  reports  that  certain  equip- 

JMade  in  Committee  IV  (Trusteeship)  on  Nov.  29 
(U.S.  delegation  press  release  4107). 


ment — for  the  most  part  transport  vehicles — 
furnished  to  Portugal  by  the  United  States  un- 
der our  military  assistance  agreement  in  the 
framework  of  NATO  had  been  diverted  to 
Africa,  promptly  called  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Government  of  Portugal  and  requested  and 
received  assurance  that  such  material  would  not 
be  diverted  to  Africa  in  the  future. 

When  assurances  of  such  a  character  are 
made  to  us  by  a  sovereign  state  with  which  we 
maintain  friendly  relations,  we  accept  them  as 
having  been  made  in  good  faith,  unless  we  have 
evidence  to  the  contrary  of  a  compelling  char- 
acter. Up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  seen  no 
such  evidence. 

Charges  have  been  made,  here  and  elsewhere, 
that  the  Portuguese  Government  is  violating, 
the  assurances  they  gave  to  my  Government.! 
However,  for  the  most  part  these  charges  have  ( 
been  general  in  character,  apparently  not  based  i 
on  firsthand  information  and  not  specific  as  to 
type  of  equipment,  time  of  use,  or  method  of; 
acquisition.     The  petitioners  who  made  state- 
ments on  this,  for  example,  obviously  could  not; 
be  expected  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
American-made  equipment  furnished  to  Portu-, 
gal  under  our  military  assistance  program  and 
American-made   equipment   which   may   have 
been  obtained  through  other  channels. 

Clearly  it  is  impossible  to  control  all  arms 
transactions  taking  place  through  private  chan- 
nels. In  the  summer  of  1961  the  United  States 
Government  undertook  measures  to  prevent  the 
commercial  export  of  arms  to  the  area.  But 
large  amounts  of  arms  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  have  been  available  on  the  in- 
ternational surplus  market  since  World  War  II. 
(This  is  true,  for  example,  of  napalm  bombs, 
as  well  as  many  other  items.)  Such  arms  and 
equipment  can  find  their  way  into  almost  any 
area  in  the  world.  Thus  we  have  had  repeated 
reports  that  United  States-manufactured 
arms— landmines,  for  example— have  been  used 
by  the  forces  of  the  Angolan  National  Libera- 
tion Front  fighting  in  Angola. 

We  have  expert  representatives  in  Portugal, 
as  in  other  countries  with  which  we  have  simi- 
lar military  assistance  agreements.  It  is  part 
of  their  task  to  monitor  equipment  supplied  to 
Portugal  by  the  United  States  in  accordance 
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with  our  agreements.  These  representatives 
have  no  indication  that  any  of  this  material  has 
been  diverted  to  Portuguese  Africa  since  we  re- 
ceived assurances  from  Portugal  in  the  summer 
of  1961. 

We  regret  that  the  Special  Committee  on 
Portuguese  Territories  apparently  concluded 
that  the  Portuguese  Government  was  not  abid- 
ing by  its  1961  assurances  to  the  United  States 
Government  and  that  it  could  not  be  relied  on 
to  do  so.    We  cannot  agree  with  this  conclusion. 
Moreover,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  the 
information  released  by  the  Committee  specific 
evidence  to  support  it.    Apparently  the  Com- 
mittee  was  impressed   with  the  report  of  a 
United  States  congressional  investigation  on 
this  subject,  held  in  March  1962,  in  which  an 
official  representative  of  our  executive  branch 
stated  that  some  limited  diversions  had  taken 
slace  early  in  1961.    However,  the  fact  is,  and 
i  careful  study  of  the  transcript  of  the  hearing 
n  question  will  show,  that  the  diversions  re- 
ferred to  were  those  which  led  to  the  United 
States  request  to  Portugal— in  other  words,  pre- 
ceded the  request  and  the  subsequent  assurances 
riven  by  the  Government  of  Portugal.    There 
vas  nothing  in  that  testimony  to  indicate  that 
he  assurances  obtained  were  being  violated. 

The  suggestion  has  also  been  made  here  that 
he  United  States  provides  budgetary  aid  to 
'ortugal,  that  is  to  say,  cash  grant  aid,  for  the 
»urpose  of  helping  Portugal  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  maintaining  her  armed  forces.  This 
s  not  the  case. 

The  United  States  has  in  the  past  made  avail- 
ble  to  Portugal  loan  funds  for  specific  eco- 
omic  development  projects  within  Portugal, 
taring  the  last  fiscal  year  the  United  States 
iade  a  substantial  loan  to  Portugal  to  aid  in 
ie  construction  of  the  Tagus  River  bridge  at 
nsbon.  The  United  States  is  also  providing 
t  present  limited  amounts  of  surplus  agricuh 
iral  commodities  under  U.S.  Public  Law  480. 
>oth  of  these  forms  of  aid  for  particular  do- 
lestic  purposes  are  programs  which  are  well 
id,  I  believe,  favorably  known  to  many  other 
lember  states. 

Reference  was  made  by  one  of  the  petitioners, 
id,  I  believe,  subsequently  by  several  dele- 
ites,  to  the  possibility  that  United  States  mili- 


tary forces  under  NATO  orders  were  sent  to 
Angola  for  the  purpose,  as  I  understand  it,  of 
assisting  the  Portuguese  armed  forces  at  the 
time  the  unhappy  conflict  began  in  Angola. 
Frankly  this  idea  is  fantastic,  if  not  grotesque. 
May  I  solemnly  assure  this  committee  that  no 
United  States  military  forces,  either  under 
United  States  or  NATO  command,  have  ever 
been  sent  either  to  Angola  or  any  other  Por- 
tuguese African  territory  to  assist,  support,  or 
in  any  way  operate  in  conjunction  with  Portu- 
guese military  forces. 

Finally,  there  seems  to  be  a  widespread  mis- 
understanding regarding  the  role  of  NATO. 
This  organization  acts  as  a  coordinating  mech- 
anism only.  NATO  owns  no  arms,  possesses 
no  troops.  Let  me  repeat :  There  are  no  such 
things  as  NATO  arms  or  NATO  troops;  there 
are  only  national  arms  and  national  troops. 
The  military  aid  which  the  United  States  gives 
to  some  of  its  NATO  partners  is  designed  solely 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  made  clear  at  the  outset, 
this  statement  has  been  made  in  the  exercise 
of  right  of  reply.  I  should  like  to  reserve  our 
right  to  intervene  in  the  course  of  the  general 
debate  on  the  substance  of  the  question 
before  us. 


U.S.  Withdraws  Proposal  on  Angola 
Opposed  by  Afro-Asian  Group 

Following  are  statements  regarding  the  sit- 
uation in  Angola  made  in  plenary  session  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  by  U.S.  Representa- 
tives Albert  Gore  and  Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  GORE, 
DECEMBER  18 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  4128 

My  delegation  is  today  introducing  the  fol- 
lowing short  and  simple  resolution : 1 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  previous  consideration  of  Angola  and 
of  Mozambique, 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/L.  420. 
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Having  concluded  that  there  is  a  need  for  further 
detailed  information  from  within  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique on  conditions  there, 

1.  Requests  the  President  of  the  Seventeenth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  appoint  two  United  Nations  Repre- 
sentatives, one  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  informa- 
tion on  conditions  in  Angola,  the  other  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  information  on  conditions  in  Mozambique 
(in  both  cases  including  information  on  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions)  by  visiting  those  two 
territories  and  other  places  as  they  may  deem 
necessary ; 

2.  Requests  the  Government  of  Portugal  to  extend  to 
the  United  Nations  Representatives  such  assistance  as 
they  may  require  pursuant  to  their  mandate ; 

3.  Requests  the  United  Nations  Representatives  to 
draw  up  reports  for  the  consideration  of  the  Eight- 
eenth General  Assembly. 

I  believe  that  this  resolution  is  self-explana- 
tory and  needs  little  additional  comment.  So 
far  as  the  appointment  of  the  representatives  is 
concerned,  the  President  would  presumably  fol- 
low the  usual  procedure  in  making  the  appoint- 
ments after  full  consultations  with  delegations 
and  would  appoint  persons  of  unimpeachable 
integrity  and  objectivity  in  whom  all  would 
have  confidence. 

The  draft  resolution  I  am  now  introducing  is 
the  result  of  an  understanding  between  my 
Government  and  the  Government  of  Portugal 
that  has  been  reached  at  a  very  high  level.    I 
want  to  emphasize  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  this  resolution  not  be  amended  if 
it  is  to  succeed  in  its  purpose.    I  say  this  in  full 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  many  delegations 
would  prefer  to  see  the  resolution  changed  in 
one  way  or  another — either  to  incorporate  ex- 
pressly references  to  certain  past  resolutions  of 
the  General  Assembly  or  to  substitute  a  com- 
mittee or  group  of  representatives  for  the  con- 
cept    of     a     single    representative.       I    can 
appreciate  the  reasons  delegations  might  have 
for  such  changes,  but  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
in  this  case  what  we  have  to  decide  is  whether 
or  not  it  is  worth  while  to  take  the  step  that  is 
available  to  us.     The  United  States  believes 
that  it  is. 

If  tliis  resolution  is  adopted  and  carried  out, 
it  would  mean  that  for  the  first  time  a  United 
Nations  representative  would  officially  visit 
Angola  and  Mozambique.    This,  in  the  view  of 


my  Government,  would  be  a  very  significant    , 

step. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  adoption  of 
this  resolution  would  not  in  any  way  reflect  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Angola,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Portuguese  Territories,  or  the  Com- 
mittee of  17.     None  of  these  committees  was 
permitted  to  visit  the  Portuguese  territories,  al- 
though the  former  two  asked  the  Portuguese 
Government's  permission  to  do  so.    This  per- 
mission was  denied.     Thus  there  has  been  no 
such  thing  as  a  United  Nations  representative 
in  Angola  and  Mozambique,  except  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  specialized  agencies.    My  Gov- 
ernment is  convinced  that  the  presence  of  such 
United  Nations  representatives  in  the  Portu- 
guese territories  would  be  useful.    It  is  now  up 
to  the  members  of  this  Assembly  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  agree  with  that  conviction. . 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  BINGHAM,  DECEMBER  20 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  4136 

Mr.  President,  I  take  the  floor  to  respond  very 
briefly  to  the  statement  just  made  by  the  dis-; 
tinguished  representative  of  Morocco  [Ahmed, 
Taibi  Benhima],  who,  speaking  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Afro- Asian  group  for  De- 
cember and  on  their  behalf,  has  informed  this 
Assembly  that  the  resolution  sponsored  by  my 
delegation,  contained  in  Document  A/L.420,  is 
not  acceptable  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Afri- 
can and  Asian  delegations.  On  behalf  of  the 
group,  he  has  appealed  to  my  delegation  not 
to  press  for  a  vote  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  as  most  of  the  delegates  know, 
the  resolution  contained  in  Document  A/L.420 
was  the  result  of  a  series  of  discussions  carried 
on  at  the  highest  level  between  my  Government 
and  the  Government  of  Portugal.  Earlier  this 
week  the  distinguished  representative  of  Portu- 
gal [Vasco  Vieira  Garin]  affirmed  from  this 
rostrum  his  Government's  agreement  to  this 
proposal.  In  our  view  this  response  was  a  ges- 
ture of  good  will  toward  the  United  Nation* 
and  a  helpful  sign  of  even  more  meaningfu 
cooperation  in  the  future. 

We  have  believed  that  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  would  have  represented  a  significam 
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nt  for  the  people  of  Angola,  Mozambique, 
I  other  Portuguese  territories.  True,  it 
aid  have  been  only  a  first  step,  and  there  was 
assurance  as  to  what  the  second  step  might 
re  been.  But  we  had  hoped  that  the  impo- 
rtation of  this  resolution,  which,  in  our  view, 
Id  in  no  way  have  contributed  to  a  deteriora- 
1  of  the  situation,  would  have  led  to  addi- 
lal  constructive  developments. 
ls  the  delegates  well  know,  my  Government 
consistently  supported  the  principle  of  self- 
jrmination  for  the  peoples  of  the  Portuguese 
•itories.  We  will  continue  to  work  for  peace- 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  Angola  and  the 
Br  territories. 

'o  the  many  distinguished  delegates  who 
e  so  willingly  given  their  earnest  and  synt- 
hetic consideration  to  our  proposal,  I  wish 
express  the  thanks  of  my  delegation.  We 
y  recognize  the  extent  of  their  efforts,  and 
are  grateful  for  the  public  and  private  ex- 
ssions  of  appreciation  for  our  efforts  and, 
Ocularly,  for  the  words  of  appreciation  so 
[uently  expressed  just  now  by  the  dist in- 
shed  representative  of  Morocco, 
efore  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
[uote  briefly  from  Ambassador  Stevenson's 
>ch2  in  the  general  debate  at  this  session, 
ile  speaking  of  the  General  Assembly's  re- 
isibilities,  Ambassador  Stevenson  said : 

dignation  and  outrage  have  been  powerful  enemies 
(justice  since  the  beginning  of  history.  It  would 
irprising  if  they  had  no  place  in  the  proceedings  of 
Jutted  Nations.  But  the  test  of  resolutions  pre- 
Jd  to  this  Assembly  must  surely  be  whether  they 
rise  to  bring  us  closer  to  rational  solutions  of  real 
lems  and  thereby  closer  to  justice. 

h  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  our  resolution 
red  an  opportunity  to  bring  us  closer  to  a 
onal  solution  of  a  very  real  problem  and 
eby  closer  to  justice. 

;  is  therefore  with  great  regret  that  we  have 
l  advised  of  the  decision  taken  by  the  Af  ro- 
tn  group.  Under  the  circumstances,  my 
gation  has  no  choice  but  to  respond  affirm- 
ely  to  the  appeal  made  by  the  distinguished 
•esentative  of  Morocco.  My  delegation  will 
?ress  for  a  vote  on  Eesolution  A/L.420. 
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United  States  and  Japan  Sign 
Compensatory  Trade  Agreements 

Press  release  751  dated  December  31 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Two  compensatory  trade  agreements  with 
Japan  were  signed  at  Geneva  on  December  31. 
In  one  agreement  the  United  States  granted 
compensatory  tariff  concessions  to  Japan  for 
the  escape-clause  action  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  June  1962  on  carpets  and  glass.  In 
the  other  agreement  Japan  granted  tariff  con- 
cessions to  the  United  States  in  compensation 
for  the  modification  by  Japan  of  a  number  of 


concessions  previously  granted  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 

The  United  States  escape-clause  compensa- 
tion agreement  provides  for  reductions  in  the 
U.S.  duties  on  three  items,  as  shown  in  Annex 
A.  U.S.  imports  from  all  countries  of  the 
products  covered  by  these  concessions  amounted 
to  $8.7  million  in  1961,  of  which  Japan  supplied 
$7  million.  The  tariff  increases  in  carpets  and 
glass  affected  imports  from  Japan  valued  at 
about  $12.5  million  in  1961.  The  agreement 
was  entered  into  under  the  authority  of  section 
257(c)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  which  ex- 
tends until  December  31,  1962,  the  period  for 
concluding  trade  agreements  based  on  public 
notices  issued  in  connection  with  the  1960-61 
GATT  Tariff  Negotiations  Conference. 

A  schedule  showing  the  duty  rates  modified 
by  Japan  and  the  compensatory  concessions 
granted  by  Japan  in  the  second  agreement  is 
attached  as  Annex  B,  which  also  gives  trade 
data  for  the  commodities  affected. 


ANNEX  A 


Tariff 
paragraph 


1209 
1210 
1513 


U.S.  Concessions  to  Japan  in  Article  XIX  Negotiations 


Schedule  A 
No.  (1957) 


3743  900 
3740  300 
9410  620 


Brief  description 


Silk  handkerchiefs  and  mufflers,  valued  at  more  than  $5  per  dozen. 

Silk  scarves 

Toys,  n.s.p.f.,  in  form  of  musical  instruments 


Rate  of  duty- 
July  1,  1958 


2V/2% 

32^% 

32% 


New  rate 


25% 
30% 
26% 


ANNEX  B 


New  tariff  item 
number 


2006-1-0) 


ex  2104-1-0) 
ex  2002-2-0) 

ex  2007-2- (2) 

ex  1507-5 
ex  2601-4 


Negotiations  With  Japan  Under  Article  XXVIII 
1 .   Concessions  to  the  United  States  To  Be  Modified 


Statistical  number 


053-0151 


099-0951 
ex  053-0330 

ex  055-0272 

ex  412-0300 
283-1920 


Brief  description 


Pineapples,  canned,  bottled  or 
potted,  with  added  sugar, 
molasses,  syrup  or  honey. 

Tomato  ketchup 

Tomato  paste  and  tomato  pu- 
ree,    in    airtight    container.;. 
Tomato  juices,  in  airtight  con- 
tainers, not  sugared. 

Cotton  seed  oil 

Molybdenum  ore  and  concen- 
trates. 


Present  rate 


25% 


20% 
20% 

17% 

10% 
Free 


Modified  rate 


72  yen  per  kilogram 


25% 
25% 

25% 

30  yen  per  kilogram 
For  a  quota  of  not 
less  than  2,000 
metric  tons  (MO 
content)  per  year: 
Free. 
Other:    15%. 


Imports 

from  U.S., 

1961 

($1,000) 


11 


32 
158 

50 


569 
i  2,  552 
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VNNEX  B — Continued 


New  tariff  item 
number 


x  7407-2 
x  8523 

x  8523 

|  8523 
x  8523 
x  8523 


Statistical  number 


682-0235 
ex  721-1330 


ex  721-1330 


721-1340 
721-1350 
721-1369 


Brief  description 


Brass    and    bronze,    pipes    and 

tubes,  not  coated  with  metals. 
Insulated   cables   and   wire   for 

electricity,    special    type,    of 

plastic  materials. 
Insulated   cables   and   wire   for 

electricity,    special    type,    of 

synthetic  rubber. 
Insulated   cables   and   wire   for 

electricity,  magnet  wire. 
Insulated   cables   and   wire   for 

electricity,  power  cables. 
Insulated   cables   and   wire   for 

electricity,     communication 

cables,  n.e.s. 


Present  rate 


15% 

18% 

18% 

18% 
18% 
18% 


Modified  rate 


25% 
20% 

25% 

20% 
25% 

25% 


Imports 

from  U.S., 

1961 

($1,000) 


215 
34 

3 

35 

21 


3,680 


1  Net  value  of  trade  affected  after  allowance  for  2,000-ton  duty-free  quota. 


2.   Compensatory  Concessions  to  the  United  Stales  by  Japan 


'ariff  item  number 


515-4 

512 

203-1 

203-4 

[  2002-2-(2) 


)06-2-(2) 
:  2513 


'10-2-Q) 
:  3403 
r10-2-(2)B 


11 
109-2 

.15-2 


21-1 


Statistical  number 


ex  271-0110 
ex  052-0190 
ex  292-0530 

ex  055-0299 


ex  053-0169 
ex  053-0199 
ex  272-0731 
ex  272-0732 
ex  272-0741 
ex  313-0410 

ex  313-0441 
ex  313-0442 
ex  313-0449 


ex  314-0100 

533-0364 

ex  721-0415 


ex  721-0452 


Brief  description 


Animal  products,  n.e.s.:  blood,  dried. 
Dried  prunes 

Vegetable  seeds,  for  sowing 

Other  seeds,  for  sowing 

Canned  vegetables  (excluding  green 
peas,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  bamboo 
sprouts,  mushrooms,  marinated 
vegetables,  garlic  powder,  mashed 
potatoes  and  potato  flakes)  in  air- 
tight containers,  not  more  than  10 
kgs.  each,  including  containers. 

Nuts,  prepared  or  preserved 


I  Emery  sands  and  corundum  sands 
not  less  than  330  yen  per  kilogram. 

Greases  and  lubricating  preparations 

1  Petroleum  oil  preparations  contain- 
ing not  less  than  70%  but  not 
more  than  95%  by  weight  of 
petroleum  oils  in  dehydrated  state: 
lubricating  preparations,  in  liquid, 
excluding  cutting  oils  and  in- 
sulating oils. 

Liquefied  petroleum  gas 

Pearl  essence 

Television   receivers,    with    cathode- 
ray   tube,   max.   length   of  image 
face  not  less  than  53.34  cm. 
Receiving     tubes     (excluding     "re- 
liable" tubes). 


Present  rate 


5%  a.v. 
20%  a.v. 
15%  a.v. 
15%  a.v. 
25%  a.v. 


25%  a.v. 
Free 

18%  a.v. 

30%  a.v. 
22.5%  a.v. 
20%  a.v. 


20%  a.v. 
10%  a.v. 
25%  a.v. 


25%  a.v. 


New  rate 


Free 

15%  a.v. 
10%  a.v.l 
10%  a.v./ 
20%  a.v. 


20%  a.v. 
Free 


Imports 

from  U.S. 

1901 

($1,000) 


299 
179 

119 

47 


128 
23 


15%  a.v. 

893 

15%  a.v. 

396 

10%  a.v. 
8%  a.v. 
20%  a.v. 

606 
44 

20%  a.v. 

90 

2,824 
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Done  at 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Amendment  of  article  VI.A.3  of  the  Statute  of  the  In- 
ternational  Atomic   Energy   Agency    (TIAS   38<3). 
Done  at  Vienna  October  4, 1961. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Ethiopia,  December  31,  1962. 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations. 
Vienna  April  18, 1961.1 
Accessions  deposited:  Laos,  December  3,  1962  ,  Mger, 
December  5, 1962.  ,.  . 

Optional  protocol  to  the  Vienna  convention  on  diplo- 
matic  relations  concerning   the  compulsory   settle- 
ment of  disputes.    Done  at  Vienna  April  18  1961. 
Accession  deposited:  Laos,  December  3, 1962. 

Trade 

Protocol  of  rectification  to  French  text  of  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 
June  15,  1955.    Entered  into  force  October  24,  1956. 

my    i     QJ    Ofl'7r7 

Ratification  deposited:  Chile,  November  3<U962. 
Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argentina  to 
SralAgreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at 
Geneva!  November  18,  1960.    Entered  into  force  Oc- 
tober 14  1962.    TIAS  5184. 

Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
December  11, 1962. 

UNESCO 

Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific and  Cultural  Organization.  Done  at  London 
November  16,  1945.  Entered  into  force  November 
4,1946.    TIAS  1580.  1K  1Qft, 

Signature  and  acceptance:  Algeria.  October  15,  1962. 

Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1962      Open  for  sig- 
nature  at   Washington  April  19  ting*. lM* '15, 
1962     Entered  into  force  July  16,  1962,  for  part  i 
and  parts  III  to  VII,  and  August  1,  1962,  for  part 

II.    TIAS  5115.  1.01   toco 

Acceptance  deposited:  Portugal,  August  31, 1962. 

BILATERAL 

Bolivia 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 

1  Not  in  force. 


\ct  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455 ;  7  U.S.C  1(01- 
1709)  with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  La  l"az 
December  17,  1962.  Entered  into  force  December 
17, 1962. 

Colombia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  January  9, 
1957  as  amended,  for  financing  certain  educational 
exchange  programs.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  BogSta  May  3  and  11,  1962.  Entered  into  force 
May  11, 1962. 

Dominican  Republic 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  IV  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454;  73  Stat.  610, 
7  TT  S  C  1731-1736),  with  exchange  of  notes  ot  jno- 
vember*30  and  December  5,  1962.  Signed  at  feanto 
Domingo  November  30,  1962.  Entered  into  force 
November  30, 1962. 

Greece 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  ot 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C 
1701-1709),  with  related  letter.  Signed  at  Athenj 
October  22,  1962.  Entered  into  force  October  ££, 
1962. 

Nigeria 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  panties  Ef 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Lagos  August  28  an< 
December  24, 1962.  Entered  into  force  December  24 
1962. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Recess  Appointments 

The  President  on  December  17  appointed  C.  Vaugha 
Ferguson,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Malagasy  R 
public  and  Horace  G.  Torbert,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassad. 
to  the  Somali  Republic.  (For  biographic  details,  | 
Department  of  State  press  releases  743  dated  Decent 
21  and  741  dated  December  20.) 
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Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 


Following  u  the  transcript '  of  the  television  program  State  Depart- 
ment  Briefing:  Disarmament-  produced  cooperatively  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  and 
National  Educational  Television  and  first  broadcast  on  January  k  by 
the  NET  network  On  this  program  four  U.S.  officials  with  major 
responsiuUy  m  the  field  of  arms  control  and  disarmament  describe 
U*.  policy  in  this  area  and  answer  questions  posed  by  a  group  of  non- 
governmental participants.  ' 

Tfin9part  in  the  discussion  were  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State: 
William  C  Foster  Director,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency;  Roswell  L .  Gilpatric,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense;  Arthur 
H.  Dean  chairman,  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Conference  of  the  18-Nation 

uZZT/fT  fUTrrt;  iaTS  B-  °are^  resident,  International 
Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers;  Luis  F.  Corea  vice 
president,  Riggs  National  Bank;  Mrs.  Jesse  Orlansky,  carman,  For- 
eign Policy  Committee,  Washington,  D.C.,  League  of  Women  Voters: 
Bemhard  G.  Bechhoefer,  attorney,  author  of  "Postwar  Negotiations 
for  Arms  Control";  and  Eric  Stevenson,  research  associate,  Interna- 
tional Studies  Division,  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis.  John  Steele, 
chief,  1  ime-Life  Washington  Bureau,  was  moderator. 


STATEMENTS  OF  U.S.  POLICY 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  lives  under  a 
nuclear  sword  of  Damocles,  hanging  by  the 
slenderest  of  threads,  capable  of  being  cut  at 
my  moment  by  accident  or  miscalculation  or 
oy  madness.  The  weapons  of  war  must  be 
abolished  before  they  abolish  us. 

— President  John  F.  Kennedy 
Address  before  the  U.N. 

General  Assembly 
September  25,  1961 

Mr.  Steele:  My  name  is  John  Steele.  I  am 
hief  of  the  Time-Life  Washington  Bureau, 
n  a  few  moments  you  will  join  me  in  a  some- 
what unique  meeting— a  special  State  Depart- 
nent  briefing  by  the  men  who  plan  and  carry 
'Ut  this  country's  policies  in  the  vital  area  of 
rms  control  and  disarmament. 

"The  weapons  of  war  must  be  abolished  be- 


fore they  abolish  us."  Is  this  just  a  fervent 
hope,  or  is  there  a  practical  chance  that  this 
hope  can  be  realized  ? 

Since  World  War  II  the  great  military  pow- 
ers have  been  negotiating  with  little  success. 
Many  people  in  this  country  and  abroad  have 
lost  interest,  even  hope,  or  worse  yet,  they  have 
succumbed  to  dangerous  blandishments  of 
disarmament  at  any  price. 

Three  months  ago,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  faced  the  possibility  of  nu- 
clear war  over  Cuba  and  the  Soviets  turned 
back.  Since  then  there  is  some— though  by  no 
means  certain— evidence  that  the  Kremlin  may 
be  conducting  its  own  agonizing  reappraisal  of 
its  policies. 

1  Press  release  20  dated  Jan.  11,  as  revised;  also 
available  as  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  publication  11,  which  may  be  purchased  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.   (price  25  cents). 
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It  may  be  that  the  Soviet  Union  soon  will  be 
ready  to  face  the  dangers  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  in  earnest  and  thus  to  move  toward  a  real- 
istic disarmament  agreement  with  the  Western 
Powers.  This  would  be  an  historic  turning 
point,  not  only  in  the  cold  war  but  in  the  entire 
history  of  nations. 

To  help  you  and  me  understand  more  clearly 
our  country's  position  and  its  efforts  in  this 
critical  area,  we  are  honored  to  have  with  us 
Ambassador  Arthur  Dean,  who  has  been  the 
head  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  in- 
ternational disarmament  conference  at  Geneva. 
Mr.  Dean,  who  has  faced  the  Communists 
across  the  conference  table  perhaps  more  often 
than  any  other  American  in  recent  years,  just 
recently  resigned  his  post,  but  he  will  remain  a 
consultant  to  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

Other  participants  in  the  discussion  include 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Eoswell  L. 
Gilpatric,  and  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  William  C.  Foster.  Later  in  the  pro- 
gram we  shall  meet  the  Secretary  of  State, 
DeanEusk. 

With  us  today,  also,  is  a  group  of  distin- 
guished citizens  who  have  gathered  here  for 
this  special  briefing  and  who  will  have  the  op- 
portunity, after  the  briefing,  to  comment  on 
what  they  have  heard  and  seen  and  to  raise 
questions  which  may  not  have  been  touched  on. 
Included   among  them   are  Mr.   James  B. 
Carey,  president  of  the  International  Union  of 
Electrical  Workers,  Mr.  Luis  F.  Corea,  vice 
president  of  the  Eiggs  National  Bank,  Mrs. 
Jesse  Orlansky,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Pol- 
icy   Committee    of    the    Washington,    D.C., 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Mr.  Bernhard  G. 
Bechhoefer,  attorney  and  author  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  study,  "Postwar  Negotiations 
for  Arms  Control,"  and  Mr.  Eric  Stevenson  of 
the  International  Studies  Division,  Institute 
for  Defense  Analysis. 

Disarmament  Possibilities 

Mr.  Foster,  the  very  existence  of  a  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  United  States  Government 
believes   some  real   progress  toward  interna- 


tional disarmament  is  a  practical  possibility. 
Measured  against  the  dismal  past,  isn't  this  a 
pretty  optimistic  point  of  view  ? 

Mr.  Foster:  No,  Mr.   Steele.     I  think  the 
political  facts  of  life  dictate  such  a  view.    Ef- 
forts to  maintain  a  so-called  "balance  of  terror" 
in  the  world  provide  no  real  long-term  se- 
curity.    This  is  a  course  beset  with  dangers. 
In  today's  situation  the  possibility  exists  that 
some  mistake  or  miscalculation  could  plunge 
the  world  into  unimaginable  disaster.    We  rec- 
ognize this.    We  believe  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  do  too.    It  is  this  mutual  interest 
in   avoiding    a   catastrophe    which   convinces 
me  that  some  progress,  however  limited,  is 

possible.  , 

Of  course  there  are  other  reasons.  One  is 
the  concern  which  both  sides  share  over  the 
crushing  cost  of  the  arms  buildup.  The  finan- 
cial stakes  in  this  effort  are  appalling.  Since 
World  War  II  we  have  spent  over  $500  billion 
on  defense.  This  is  something  over  an  average 
of  $30  billion  a  year,  more  than  half  of  our 
total  Federal  expenditures  over  this  16-year  , 

period. 

When  we  consider  what  even  $1  billion  would 
buy  in  terms  of.  roads,  or  schools,  or  dams,  we 
begin  to  recognize  the  tremendous  drag  the 
arms  buildup  has  been  on  the  development  of 
our  own  country  and  other  countries. 

Another  factor  is  the  continuing  advance  of 
weapons  technology.  The  swift  pace  of  devel- 
opments in  this  area  could  make  the  future  even 
more  dangerous  than  the  present,  a  grim  pros- 
pect which  provides  an  added  drive  on  both 
sides  toward  progress  in  disarmament. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

We  in  the  United  States,  historically,  have 
done  our  utmost  to  help  build  a  peaceful  world. 
Today  the  organization  of  our  Government  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament is  a  case  in  point. 

Take  our  organization— the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  ( ACDA) .  No  com- 
parable government  agency  exists  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  It  was  established  16  months 
ago  to  further  our  ultimate  goal  of  creating  a 
world  free  from  war,  a  world  in  which  the  use 
of  force  has  been  subordinated  to  the  rule  of  la^v 
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and    in   which   international    adjustments    to 
change  are  peaceably  achieved.    It  is  a  new 
agency  of  peace,  but  not  of  "peace  at  any  price." 
We  have  a  staff  of  150  people,  all  told,  and 
our  current  annual  budget  is  $6.5  million.    We 
are  responsible  for  United  States  participation 
in  international  disarmament  negotiations.   We 
are  also  responsible  for  conducting,  supporting, 
and  coordinating  disarmament  research  by  both 
Government  and  private  agencies.    Actually  of 
our  $6.5  million  budget,  $4  million  are  ear- 
marked directly  for  research. 

Many  other  elements  of  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government— the  Office  of  the  President, 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration—are also  engaged  in  this  effort. 

A  major  purpose  of  this  vast  marshaling  of 
forces  is  to  obtain  international  agreements 
which,  while  they  promote  peace,  also  promote 
and  stabilize  national  security. 

U.S.  Disarmament  Proposals 

Mr.  Steele:  Mr.  Foster,  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
jhsarmament  negotiations  now  at  Geneva. 
What,  in  brief,  are  we  proposing  there » 

Mr.  Foster:  Mr.  Steele,  we  went  to  Geneva 
recognizing  that  the  problems  to  be  faced  per- 
mtted  no  expectation  of  quick  success,  but  we 
*ere  convinced  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
o  explore  the  possibilities  for  agreement.    Last 
^pril  18  our  chief  delegate,  Ambassador  Dean, 
ntroduced  the  most  far-reaching,  detailed  dis- 
armament plan  any  nation  ever  produced  in 
iistory.*    It  is  designed  to  permit  the  nations 
4  the  world  to  stop  the  arms  race  at  an  agreed 
ime,  to  freeze  the  military  situation  as  it  is  at 
hat  moment,  and  then,  over  a  period  of  time,  to 
tank  the  military  establishments  of  both  sides 
Itimately    to    almost    zero,    under    effective 
Mitrols. 

The  aim  here  is  to  keep  the  relative  military 
alance  of  the  parties,  at  every  stage,  as  closely 
3  possible  to  what  it  was  before  they  began  to 
isarm.  This  would  be  accomplished  by 
ittmg  all  armaments  and  armed  forces  by 

a  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  May  7, 1962,  p.  747. 


approximately  one-third  of  their  initial  size  in 
each  of  the  program's  three  stages. 

At  the  same  time  our  plan  emphasizes  the  de- 
velopment of  peacekeeping  machinery  to  insure 
that,  as  national  armed  forces  are  scaled  down, 
international  peace  and  security  will  be  fully 
and  fairly  protected. 

We  believe  this  approach  meets  the  three 
basic  tests  of  any  disarmament  plan.    First,  it 
assures  balance.    It  permits  no  state  or  group 
of  states  to  gain  a  military  advantage  during 
the  disarmament  process.     Second,  it  provides 
for  effective,  progressive  verification.    It  sug- 
gests inspection  arrangements  which  can  pro- 
vide the  necessary  guarantees  but  which  would 
be  only  as  great  or  as  little  as  the  degree  and 
nature  of  disarmament  at  each  stage  require. 
And,  finally,  this  approach  establishes,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  the  international  machinery 
required  to  keep  the  peace  during  the  disarma- 
ment process  and  thereafter. 

Now,  on  the  first  of  these  principles— the 
principle  of  balance— the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  agreed,  at  least  in  theory. 
But  unfortunately  the  plan  which  the  Soviets 
put  forward  does  not  follow  through  in  prac- 
tice. It  seeks  to  gain  a  military  advantage 
which  we  cannot  concede. 

On  verification,  there  is  an  important  dis- 
agreement even  in  principle.  The  Soviet 
Union  so  far  has  refused  to  admit  the  essential 
need  of  each  side  to  know  not  only  what  weap- 
ons have  been  destroyed  but  also  whether  the 
agreed  retained  levels  of  armaments  at  each 
stage  are  being  maintained  or  whether  any 
stocks  of  arms  have  been  concealed  or  are  being 
secretly  produced. 

As  to  the  general  strengthening  of  peace- 
keeping institutions,  again  there  appears  to  be 
basic  agreement,  in  principle,  between  us  and 
the  Soviets.  But  there  is  certain  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  hard  argument  on  the  practical  arrange- 
ments when  we  get  down  to  cases. 

Mr.  Steele:  That  summary  does  not  seem  to 
justify  very  much  optimism. 

Mr.  Foster:  No,  it  is  true  that,  unless  the 
Soviet  Union  severely  modifies  its  general  dis- 
armament approach,  the  prospects  for  an  all- 
inclusive  disarmament  agreement  will  remain 
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pretty  dim.  I  think  the  immediate  opportu- 
nity for  agreement  lies  in  the  direction  of  certain 
limited,  first-step  measures. 

U.S.  Policy  on  Weapons  Testing 

One  priority  first  step  would  be  an  end  to 
nuclear  weapons  testing.3  We  have  been  nego- 
tiating on  this  for  about  4i/2  years,  and  an 
agreement  now  appears  to  be  within  reach. 
We  are  prepared  now  to  ban  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, tests  underwater,  and  tests  in  outer  space, 
without  international  verification  arrange- 
ments, because  these  kinds  of  tests  can  be 
checked  by  existing  methods. 

To  put  this  test  ban  into  effect  today  requires 
little  more  than  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  The  only 
obstacle  to  an  interim  agreement  of  this  kind, 
pending  agreement  on  a  total  ban,  is  the  Soviet 
insistence  that  underground  tests  be  included 
without  any  provision  for  inspection.  This 
would  be  a  pseudosolution  which  we  cannot 

accept.  ,    . 

There  is  no  way,  at  present,  to  distinguish 
certain  natural  underground  occurrences  from 
nuclear  explosions.  We  have  therefore  insisted 
that,  if  underground  tests  are  banned,  we  must 
have  the  right  to  conduct  a  very  limited  number 
of  on-site  inspections  each  year  in  suspicious 
cases,  to  make  sure  that  they  were  not  secret 

tests. 

This  the  Soviet  Union  has  adamantly  op- 
posed. But  ways  can  certainly  be  found  to 
proceed,  if  the  Soviet  Union  will  display  a  more 
flexible  attitude. 

Some  First-Step  Measures 

Then  there  are  first-step  measures  which  could 
be  taken  to  reduce  the  danger  of  war  by  accident 
or  miscalculation.4  One  such  step  would  be  an 
agreement  to  give  advance  notice  of  major  mili- 
tary movements  and  maneuvers  in  agreed  areas. 
We  have  made  a  proposal  to  this  end  at  Geneva. 

We  have  also  proposed  the  establishment  of 
observation  posts  at  key  points  on  both  sides 

■  For  texts  of  two  U.S.-U.K.  draft  treaties,  one  ban- 
ning tests  in  all  environments,  the  second  banning  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and  under  water, 
see  ibid.,  Sept.  17, 1962,  pp.  411  and  415. 

4  For  text  of  a  U.S.  working  paper,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  31, 
1962,  p.  1019 ;  for  a  correction,  see  p.  127. 


to  report  on  concentrations  and  movements  of 
military  forces.  The  importance  of  measures 
of  this  kind  has  been  underlined  by  the  events 
of  recent  months  in  Cuba.  Had  these  proposals 
been  in  effect,  the  chances  are  that  the  Soviet 
military  buildup  in  Cuba  would  not  have  taken 

place. 

The  Cuban  experience  also  underlined  the  im- 
portance in  times  of  crisis  of  rapid  and  reliable 
communications  between  governments.    Rapid 
communication  was  extremely  useful  in  avert- 
ing a  possible  war  in  the  Cuban  situation.    But 
even  more  rapid  and  dependable  communica- 
tion between  the  two  sides  is  desirable,  so  that 
every  possible  opportunity  to  prevent  misunder- 
standing of  the  intentions  on  both  sides  can  be 
utilized.   This,  too,  we  have  proposed  at  Geneva. 
Now,  when  we  weigh  the  prospects  for  suc- 
cess, I  think  we  should  remember  this:  History 
has  already  recorded  some  success  for  our  efforts 
to  negotiate  what  sometimes  seemed  to  be  un- 
realizable political  agreements  with  the  Com- 
munist world.    The  Austrian  State  Treaty,  for 
example,  was  8  years,  I  believe,  in  the  making. 
It  is  my  hope  that  disarmament  will  hold  the  j 
next,  perhaps  presently  unexpected,  gain. 

Role  of  the  Department  of  Defense 

Mr.  Steele:  Let's  turn  now  to  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Roswell  Gilpatric. 

Mr.  Gilpatric,  how  does  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment look  at  the  problem  of  disarmament? 

Mr.  Gilpatric:  Mr.  Steele,  essentially  we  look 
at  it  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Foster  and  Ambas- 
sador Dean.  All  of  us  are  concerned  with  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States.  The 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  attack  is  obviously  a 
threat  to  our  national  security,  and  so  all  of 
us  have  an  interest,  a  very  intense  interest,  in 
steps  that  can  be  taken  to  lessen  the  chance  of 
such  an  attack  occurring. 

Now  you  have  two  sides  of  this  problem. 
One,  which  we  associate  generally  with  the  idea 
of  deterrence,  involves  having  the  kind  of  mili- 
tary power  and  policy  on  our  side  which  wil 
minimize  the  chance  that  the  other  fellow  will 
be  tempted  to  use  his  military  power,  or  threaten 
to  use  it,  in  order  to  force  concessions  from  us. 
The  second,  which  we  associate  generally  with 
the  idea   of  arms  control  and  disarmament, 
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covers  all  the  things  we  can  try  to  do,  either  by 
ourselves  or  through  some  kind  of  formal  or 
tacit  agreements  with  the  other  fellow,  which 
reduce  the  chance  of  stumbling  into  a  nuclear 
exchange  through  accident,  or  misunderstand- 
ing, or  the  sheer  unbearable  tensions  that  could 
develop  out  of  an  uncontrolled  arms  race. 

These  terms,  as  you  know,  take  on  slightly 
different  connotations  depending  on  the  context 
in  which  they  are  used.  But  I  will  be  using 
them  in  the  sense  I  have  just  outlined.  My 
main  point  will  be  that  you  have  to  look  at  the 
problem  of  national  security  as  a  whole  and  keep 
both  aspects — deterrence  and  arms  control/dis- 
irmament — in  mind. 

Deterrence,  Arms  Control,  and  Disarmament 

Mr.  Steele:  But  don't  these  two  aspects  of  the 
problem,  deterrence  on  the  one  hand  and  dis- 
irmament  on  the  other,  conflict  ? 

Mr.  Gilpatric :  Not  necessarily.  I  think  there 
is  a  good  analogy  here  with  the  problems  that 
m  have  to  deal  with  in  foreign  aid.  There  we 
lave  to  worry  both  about  the  short-term  sta- 
bility of  a  country,  which  may  depend  on  mili- 
tary assistance,  and  about  the  longer  term  basic 
lolutions,  which  require  social  and  political  re- 
arms and  economic  development. 

In  the  narrow  sense  short-term  stability  can 
ometimes  conflict  with  the  long-term  goal  of 
national  development.  This  might  be  the  case 
vhen  a  country  has  to  divert  resources  from  de- 
elopment  to  defense,  as  India  is  now  doing, 
hit  in  the  broader  and  more  important  sense, 
uch  objectives  do  not  conflict,  because  obvi- 
ously you  are  going  to  have  a  hard  time  carry- 
ng  through  a  5-year  development  program  if 
he  country  collapses  in  chaos  6  months  after 
ou  get  started. 

In  Defense  we  have  to  deal  with  the  same  kind 
f  apparent  conflicts  between  short-  and  long- 
arm  goals.  It  must  be  clear  to  anyone  who  has 
iven  serious  thought  to  the  problem  that  dis- 
rmament  is  not  something  you  can  decide 
Aether  you  are  for  or  against,  any  more  than 
ou  can  decide  whether  to  be  for  or  against 
evelopment  of  the  underdeveloped  nations. 
Anyone  who  thinks  that  the  new  nations  are 
oing  to  stay  in  the  same  condition  they  were  in 
urmg  the  colonial  period  just  doesn't  under- 


stand the  world  we  live  in.  The  only  real  ques- 
tion is  whether  this  inevitable — and  desirable — 
development  is  going  to  take  place  through 
fundamentally  democratic  or  fundamentally 
totalitarian  processes. 

In  the  same  way  anyone  who  does  not  realize 
that  some  form  of  disarmament  is  inevitable  has 
not  faced  up  to  the  kind  of  world  we  live  in. 
The  principal  question  is  whether  the  world  is 
going  to  achieve  disarmament  before  or  after  we 
have  a  nuclear  war. 

The  object  of  our  defense  policy  is  not  to  pro- 
vide a  substitute  for  disarmament  but  to  pro- 
vide stability  while  we  work  toward  the  long- 
term  solution  which,  as  Mr.  Foster  pointed  out, 
is  the  only  basic  answer  to  our  dilemma.  In 
fact  the  degree  to  which  both  arms  control/dis- 
armament and  deterrence  considerations  are  in- 
separably mixed  in  the  elements  of  your  na- 
tional security  program  is  a  good  index  of  the 
soundness  of  that  program. 

Take  the  U.S.  proposal  for  mutual  inspection 
of  troop  movements  to  guard  against  surprise 
attack  that  Mr.  Foster  just  referred  to.  That 
would  be  thought  of  as  an  arms  control/dis- 
armament proposal,  and  it  is,  in  part.  It  tends 
to  reduce  suspicion  on  both  sides,  and  it  lessens 
the  chance  of  accidental  war.  But  that  same 
proposal  is  also  good  for  deterrence.  It  makes 
it  more  difficult  for  a  nation  tempted  to  commit 
aggression  to  launch  a  surprise  attack.  So  it 
helps  the  deterrence  posture  of  any  nation 
which  seeks  to  prevent  aggression. 

A  Single  Policy 

Mr.  Steele :  Mr.  Gilpatric,  there  are  those  who 
feel  that  the  increases  in  our  defense  budget  in 
the  past  several  years  show  that  our  interest  in 
deterrence  is  in  complete  conflict  with  our  inter- 
est in  arms  control.    What  is  your  view  of  this  ? 

Mr.  Gilpatric:  I  think  not.  The  absolute  in- 
creases in  the  military  budget  might  be  ex- 
plained purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  de- 
terrence. But  the  kind  of  things  we  are  buying 
with  this  increased  budget  and  the  kinds  of 
policies  which  called  for  this  increased  spend- 
ing cannot  be  fully  understood  unless  you  think 
in  terms  of  arms  control  as  well  as  deterrence. 

The  increased  emphasis  that  we  are  putting 
on  command  and  control,  on  flexible  response, 
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and  on  nonnuclear  forces  can  only  be  fully  un- 
derstood in  a  framework  which  includes  ideas 
such  as  reducing  the  risk  of  war  by  accident  or 
miscalculation,  of  limiting  the  dangers  of  esca- 
lation, and  of  promoting  stability,  all  of  which 
are  more  commonly  associated  with  arms  con- 
trol/disarmament measures,  in  contrast— mis- 
taken contrast,  I  would  say— to  measures  to  im- 
prove our  deterrent. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  we  don't  have  two 
policies,  a  deterrence  policy  and  an  arms  control 
policy.  We  have  one  policy,  which  is  to  safe- 
guard our  national  security.  You  just  can't 
draw  a  line  and  say,  this  is  deterrence  and  this 
is  arms  control/disarmament.  Nor  can  you 
draw  a  line  and  say,  this  is  arms  control/dis- 
armament and  that  is  Mr.  Foster's  problem,  or 
this  is  deterrence  and  that  is  the  Defense  De- 
partment's problem. 

We  both  have  the  same  objective,  which  is  to 
avoid  both  aggression  and  a  nuclear  holocaust, 
and  each  of  us  would  be  irresponsible  if  we  ig- 
nored the  other  half  of  the  problem. 

Positive  Role  of  Defense 

Mr.  Steele:  I  find  that  an  interesting  state- 
ment. How  well  do  you  think  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  living  up  to  it? 

Mr.  Gilpatric:  I  think  we  are  coming  along 
well.  I  don't  know  of  any  top  official,  or  top 
military  officer,  who  hasn't  given  this  whole 
problem  a  good  deal  of  serious  thought.  There 
is  unmistakably  a  far  deeper  understanding  of 
this  problem  within  Defense  than  there  was  a 
few  years  ago. 

We  could  point  to  specific  organizations  and 
j  obs  that  exist  in  the  Defense  Department.  At- 
tached to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  we  have  the 
Directorate  for  Arms  Control,  headed  by  Dale 
Smith.  The  parallel  staff  within  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  headed  by  Arthur 
Barber,  who  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Arms  Control. 

But  existence  of  these  ranking  officers  and 
special  staffs  devoted  to  arms  control  is  not 
the  real  measure  of  what  is  being  done.  We 
would  have  to  have  them  anyway,  even  if  our 
attitude  was  completely  negative.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  the  matter  of  attitude,  not  the 


kind  of  organization  you  can  point  to  on  paper. 

Beyond  just  making  our  people  aware  of  the 
arms  control  side  of  our  problems,  we  are  trying 
very  hard  to  establish  within  our  own  Defense 
Department  an  understanding  that  the  role  of 
the  Defense  Department  isn't  just  to  look  at 
proposals  that  come  over  from  Mr.  Foster  and 
to  think  in  terms  of  merely  saying,  yes,  we  can 
stand  that  or,  no,  we  can't  go  along  with  that. 

We  in  Defense  have  a  positive  role  to 
play  in  this  business.  We  have  to  accept  the 
whole  range  of  our  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  national  security  and  not  merely  think  in 
terms  of  answering  yes  or  no,  but  of  "Yes,  and 
here  is  something  we  can  do  to  help  on  this 
point"  or  "No,  but  here  is  something  you 
might  not  have  thought  of  that  might  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose."  We  should  be  com- 
ing forward  with  positive  proposals  of  our 

own. 

Let  us  hope  for  a  parallel  move  in  the  same 
direction  of  serious  concern  with  the  problems 
of  arms  control/disarmament  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Need  for  ACDA 

Mr.  Steele:  Well,  Mr.  Gilpatric,  if  the  De- 
fense Department  is  going  to  be  so  active,  dc 
we  actually  need  an  Arms  Control  Agency  al 

all? 

Mr.  Gilpatric:  My  answer  to  that  would  be 
definitely,  yes.  As  you  know,  the  top  official! 
of  both  the  Kennedy  and  Eisenhower  adminis 
trations  all  strongly  supported  the  measure: 
setting  up  ACDA  when  it  was  before  th 
Congress  last  year. 

The  main  thing,  I  think,  is  to  have  an  agenc; 
of  the  Government  specifically  charged  wit) 
looking  into  the  long-range  problem  of  work 
ing  toward  a  disarmed  world  under  a  rule  o 

law. 

Second,  we  need  an  agency  which  has  a  spe 
cial  interest  in  negotiated  agreements.  I 
Defense  I  think  we  have  an  unavoidable  tei 
dency  to  think,  as  we  should,  mainly  in  term 
of  things  we  can  do  ourselves,  without  f  ornu 
negotiations— things  like  reducing  the  chanc 
of  an  accidental  nuclear  explosion  or  imprOA 
ing  our  command  and  control  systems. 
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In  ACDA,  because  they  are  responsible  for 
carrying  through  negotiations,  you  are  going 
to  get,  also  unavoidably,  a  special  interest  in 
the  kind  of  things  that  can  be  done  through 
negotiations.  Now  you  need  to  be  working  on 
both  kinds  of  possibilities;  and  to  get  around 
these  built-in  special  interests  which  each  of  us 
has  in  our  specific  organizations  you  need  both 
a  Defense  Department  effort  and  an  effort 
sponsored  by  the  negotiating  agency,  which  is 
ACDA. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  obviously,  we 
need  an  Arms  Control  Agency  because  there 
should  be  a  strong  voice  in  the  Government 
specifically  concerned  with  that  side  of  our 
problem,  which  can  press  the  rest  of  us  to  move 
in  the  right  direction  if  we  show  any  sign  of 
slacking  off  in  our  interest  in  the  very  serious 
problems  of  long-term  stability  at  which  the 
arms  control/  disarmament  effort  is  ultimately 
aimed. 

The  Geneva  Conference 

Mr.  Steele:  Now  we  turn  to  Ambassador 
Dean,  who  has  been  the  United  States'  chief 
delegate  to  the  disarmament  conference  at 
Geneva  ever  since  it  opened. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  you  have  just  returned 
from  the  diplomatic  front  lines,  so  to  speak. 
Could  you  tell  us  something  about  the  confer- 
ence at  Geneva  ? 

Mr.  Dean:  Well,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Steele,  the 
West  is  represented  by  Canada,  Italy,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  addition  to  the  United 
States.  France,  the  fifth  Western  nation  on 
the  18-Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  has 
sleeted,  thus  far,  not  to  participate  in  the  con- 
ference. We  hope  that  sooner  or  later  she  will 
ill  her  empty  chair,  which,  incidentally,  now 
'otates  around  the  conference  table  every  day 
vith  the  others,  as  that  day's  chairman  takes 
ns  seat. 

^The  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
*oland,  and  Rumania  represent  the  East. 

Then  there  are  eight  nations  heretofore  new 
o  disarmament  negotiations.  These  countries 
epresent  the  world's  major  geographic  areas. 

hey  are  Brazil  and  Mexico,  Sweden,  Ethiopia 
nd  Nigeria,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  India, 


and  Burma.  They  see  their  role  as  dampening 
the  cold- war  fires  and  "bringing  the  two  giants 
together."  I  would  say  their  participation  has 
been  one  of  the  most  helpful  elements  of  the 
conference  so  far. 

For  almost  a  year  now,  between  plenary 
sessions,  nuclear-testing  subcommittee  sessions, 
and  sessions  between  myself  and  the  Soviet 
cochairman,  we  have  been  devoting  16 
hours  a  day  to  efforts  to  hammer  out  mutually 
acceptable  agreements. 

Results  to  Date 

In  terms  of  hard  and  fast  agreements  we 
have  nothing  to  show.  Yet  our  work  to  date 
has  not  been  without  results.  Each  side  has 
introduced  a  comprehensive  disarmament  plan. 
Since  then,  each  side  has  modified  certain 
elements  of  its  positions. 

While  these  shifts  have  not  led  to  any  major 
breakthroughs,  they  do  give  room  for  further 
useful  exploration.  A  procedure  of  work  has 
been  adopted  which  provides  for  orderly  dis- 
cussion in  depth  of  the  most  vital  aspects  of 
the  disarmament  problem.  In  addition  we 
have  put  forward  two  alternative  draft 
treaties  for  discontinuing  nuclear  testing  in 
whole  or  in  part.  But  perhaps  most  valuable 
of  all  is  the  mere  fact  that  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  continuing  to  analyze 
their  problems  together.  This  alone  seems  to 
me  to  be  of  great  influence  for  peace. 

Mr.  Steele:  Ambassador  Dean,  you  sit  at  the 
conference  table  or  in  private  talks  with  the 
Soviet  representatives  almost  every  day.  What 
can  you  tell  us  about  them  and  their  approach, 
in  general,  to  the  disarmament  issues  ? 

Mr.  Dean:  Well,  the  Soviet  delegation  lately 
has  been  headed  by  Ambassador  [Semyon  K.] 
Tsarapkin.  He  is  an  able  and  very  personable 
man  who  has  spent  the  better  part  of  5  years  at 
Geneva  for  various  conferences.  He  knows  his 
business. 

As  I  said,  I  think  we  have  made  some  gains 
even  though  negotiating  with  the  Soviets  can 
be  trying  at  times.  For  example,  after  weeks 
of  intensive  work  last  summer  with  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  [Valerian  A.]  Zorin,  we  and 
the  Soviets  agreed  on  the  text  of  a  declaration 
against  war  propaganda.    This  wasn't  the  most 
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important  accord  from  our  point  of  view,  but 
since  it  proposed  a  greater  exchange  of  infor- 
mation among  all  nations,  it  did  represent  a 
welcome  step  forward.  Yet  4  days  later  with- 
out any  reasonable  explanation,  the  Soviets 
reversed  themselves  and  turned  thumbs  down 
on  the  declaration. 

Our  really  fundamental  difficulties  arise 
from  the  general  Soviet  approach  to  dis- 
armament. They  continue  to  ignore  a  basic 
disarmament  principle,  in  my  opinion,  by 
design. 


The  Soviet  Approach  on  "Balance" 

Quite  obviously,  a  disarmament  program 
must  insure  that  at  no  time  during  the  disarm- 
in-  process  will  one  state  or  groups  of  states 
gainPa  military  advantage  over  the  others 
This  is  what  we  mean  by  balance.  Now,  if  we 
adopted  the  Soviet  Union's  program  it  would 
^mediately  give  a  relative  military  advantage 
to  the  Communist  bloc. 

Within  24  months  the  picture  would  look 
something  like  this:  Almost  all  means  of  de- 
livering nuclear  weapons  (missiles,  aircraft, 
warships,  submarines,  and  rockets)  would  be 
destroyed.  All  military  bases  on  foreign  terri- 
tory would  be  wiped  out  and  all  troops  with- 
drawn from  foreign  bases. 

This  would  place  the  core  of  Western  military 

power  in  the  United  States,  where,  without  the 

means  of  delivery,  we  would  be  unable  to  honor 

effectively  our  overseas  commitments.    At  the 

same  time  the  Soviet  Union,  with  its  Warsaw 

Pact  allies,  and  Communist  China,  with  their 

power  concentrated  through  a  vast,  contiguous 

territory  stretching  from  Europe  and  Central 

Asia  to  the  Pacific,  would  be  free  to  operate 

with  conventional  forces  around  the  periphery 

of  their  territory  and  to  threaten  all  the  rest 

of  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  this  connection  we  noted  with  interest  Mr. 
[Andrei  A.]  Gromyko's  suggestion,  made  at  the 
UN  recently,  that  at  least  a  few  nuclear-de- 
livery vehicles  might  be  retained  into  the  second 
stage  of  disarmament.  But  until  the  Soviets 
exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  political  realism  at 
the  conference  table  than  they  have  so  far,  the 
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outlook  for  substantial  disarmament  progress 
will  continue  to  be  rather  bleak. 

The  Soviet  Approach  on  Inspection 

Now,  another  barrier  to  progress  is  the  Soviet 
attitude  on  inspection.  For  reasons  peculiar  to 
themselves,  the  Soviets  have  sought  to  cloak 
their  world  in  a  mantle  of  secrecy.  This  phobia 
is  a  real  roadblock  to  progress. 

Nuclear  weapons  testing  is  a  good  example. 
There  really  is  no  good  reason  why  a  ban  on 
all  tests  is  not  now  a  reality.  It  hasn't  come 
about  because  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  ac- 
cept any  inspection.  Our  requirements  on  this 
score  are  really  very  reasonable.  No  one,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union,  has  been  able  to  demon- 
strate scientifically  that  natural  underground 
events  like  earthquakes  can  be  consistently  dif- 
ferentiated from  manmade  nuclear  explosions. 
This  means  that  certain  underground  disturb- 
ances will  be  suspect.  The  only  way  to  deter- 
mine the  true  nature  of  these  events  is  to  go  tc 
at  least  some  of  the  places  where  they  have 
taken  place.  When  you  get  there,  you  can  driL 
a  deep  hole,  if  need  be,  and  either  you  do  oi, 
you  don't  come  up  with  radioactive  debris 
Well,  that  is  evidence.    That  settles  it.  > 

Yet  the  Soviets  say  no  to  this.  They  clam 
the  real  purpose  of  this  is  to  conduct  espionagi 
sorties  into  their  territory.  Even  when  we  pro 
pose  that  the  inspection  teams  be  sent  to  tn 
site  of  a  suspicious  event  by  routes  prescribe- 
by  the  host  country,  in  host-country  aircra 
with  windows  blacked  out  and  inspectors  blind 
folded,  and  with  host-country  observers  alon 
to  see  that  everything  goes  according  to  Hoyl. 
still  they  say  this  is  espionage. 


The  Black  Boxes 

At  present  they  claim  that  three  unmann< 
seismic  stations,  so-called  black  boxes,  can  ke< 
a  test  ban  agreement  honest  without  on-site  i 
spection.  Well,  this  just  isn't  so. 

Black  boxes  are  not  magical  devices,  in 
are  compact  seismic  stations  which  wou 
operate  automatically  and  could  be  anywhe 
from  the  size  of  a  standard  home  refrigerat 
I  suppose,  to  something  very  much  larg 
They  would  most  likely  be  bolted  to  concn 
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poured  over  a  solid  rock  formation,  to  insure  the 
best  reception  of  tremors  under  the  earth's 
crust.  If  a  station  such  as  this  could  really  be 
made  tamper-proof,  it  could  provide  a  useful 
service  in  checking  on  the  internationally  super- 
vised and  nationally  manned  seismic  stations  we 
have  proposed. 

Even  with  a  substantial  number  of  such  au- 
tomatic stations  surrounding  the  Soviet 
Union— a  premise  they  are  not  now  prepared  to 
accept— suspicious  events  will  remain  and 
certain  of  these  will  have  to  be  checked  out  by 
international,  on-site  inspection  teams. 

Even  when  we  talk  about  general  disarma- 
ment, they  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  quite 
obvious  necessity  for  effective  inspection.  They 
say,  "Sure,  you  can  come  to  some  location  we'll 
designate  in  advance  and  see  us  destroy  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  arms  we  have  agreed  to 
destroy."  But  they  draw  the  line  at  any  inspec- 
tion to  find  out  whether  the  level  of  arms  to 
which  they  have  agreed  to  reduce  is,  in  fact, 
being  maintained. 

In  other  words,  they  won't  let  us  look  in  the 
closet  to  see  if  they're  holding  any  weapons 
back.  When  you  are  dealing  with  the  basic 
security  interests  of  your  country  and  the  free 
world  to  which  we  are  committed,  this  kind  of 
approach  is  not  worth  serious  consideration. 
My  remarks,  Mr.  Steele,  may  suggest  that  the 
going  is  tough  at  the  front  line,  as  you  put  it. 
But  in  spite  of  the  difficulties,  I  do  believe  some 
advances  can  be  made.  What  we  really  need  is 
1  starting  point.  I  think  the  type  of  first-step 
measures  which  Mr.  Foster  has  mentioned  can 
3e  just  that. 

^  After  a  start  is  made,  and  stability  and  con- 
idence  grow,  then  I  think  we'll  be  in  a  position 
o  take  more  and  longer  steps  along  the  road. 
But  one  thing  is  certain :  If  we  don't  negotiate, 
here  won't  be  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  bring  about 
he  free,  secure,  and  disarmed  world  we  all 
eek. 


Economic  Adjustment 

Mr.  Corea:  Mr.  Gilpatric,  I  am  sure  that  we 
have  all  learned  a  great  deal  about  disarma- 
ment here  today,  but  in  the  meantime,  pending 
negotiations  for  firm  settlements  with  the 
Soviets,  what  provision,  could  you  explain,  is 
being  made  for  the  long-term  change  to  the 
economic  life  of  our  country  when  our  Defense 
budget  is  being  gradually  reduced  from  $45 
billion  or  $50  billion  to  a  fraction  of  that 
amount?  You  will  recall  that  Ambassador 
Dean  touched  briefly  on  that  subject  last  De- 
cember when  he  said  in  part  that  the  allocation 
or  nonallocation  of  Defense  contracts  to  a  par- 
ticular community  or  industry  may  well  point 
to  the  difference  between  prosperity  and  severe 
difficulties.  May  we  have  further  elaboration 
on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Gilpatric:  Mr.  Corea,  this  country  has 
been  through  the  kind  of  adjustment  that  you 
refer  to  once  before  in  the  lifetime  of  those  of 
us  here.     Our  Defense  budget  went  down  from 
an  even  higher  level  than  that  at  which  it  is 
today  to  a  very  low  level  when  we  disarmed 
at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II.    The  ad- 
justments which  took  place  were  painful  in 
certain  areas,  but  it  was  not  very  long  before  we 
soaked  up  the  output  of  the  companies  that  had 
been  working  on  arms.     Consider  the  long- 
pent-up  demand  for  television,  for  example. 
The  automotive  industry  and  the  other  major 
industries  turned  back  to  civilian  production. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  disarmament  today,  I  can 
think  of  many  uses  to  which  the  output  of  de- 
fense industries  could  be  turned.     Take  the 
question  of  satellite  communications  or  other 
nonmilitary  space  activities.     There  is  a  tre- 
mendous potential  for  our  electronic,  our  manu- 
facturing, our  electromechanical  industries  in 
these  fields.     So  that  the  prospect  to  which  you 
refer  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  something  which 
our  ingenuity  and  productiveness  cannot  deal 
with  when  the  time  comes. 


MSCUSSION 

Mr.  Steele :  That  concludes  our  briefing.  We 
urn  now  to  our  distinguished  audience  for  their 
uestions  and  observations  on  the  views  that 
ave  been  expressed  here  today.    Mr.  Corea  ? 


Peacekeeping  Machinery 

Mrs.  Orlansky :  Mr.  Foster,  you  and  the  other 
panelists  pointed  out  that  while  we  negotiate 
on  arms  control  and  disarmament  we  must  also 
work  to  strengthen  peace  and  to  develop  in  the 
world  a  rule  of  law  rather  than  a  rule  of  force. 
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Could  you  tell  me  what  we  are  doing  now  to 
further  this  rule-of-law  objective  and  possibly 
what  more  we  might  be  doing? 

Mr.  Foster:  I  will  certainly  be  glad  to  try, 
Mrs.  Orlansky.  You  will  recall  that  in  our  pro- 
posed treaty  at  Geneva  there  is  a  gradual  build- 
ing up  of  international  peacekeeping  institu- 
tions which  parallels  the  reduction  in  arms.  In 
the  first  stage  of  three  stages,  we  attempt  to 
establish  an  international  disarmament  organi- 
zation, which  will  have  as  its  main  function 
verification  measures.  Those  functions,  of 
course,  will  increase  as  you  move  down  the  path 
of  the  safeguarded  treaty. 

In  the  second  stage,  there  is  a  strengthening 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  and  a  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  compul- 
sory submission  of  conflicts  to  that  institution. 
There  is  also  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national peace  force  which,  of  course,  has  many 
problems  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
study  in  order  to  develop  command  and  con- 
trol institutions,  in  order  to  determine  the 
method  by  which  the  force  will  be  built  up,  in 
order  to  carry  out  any  assignments  in  the  sup- 
planting of  national  forces  by  such  an  interna- 
tional force. 

So  throughout,  we  have  suggested  this  as 
being  essential.  We  have  provided  the  means 
by  which  these  efforts  can  be  developed  at 
Geneva  from  whence  Ambassador  Dean  has  just 

come. 

We  recently  had  a  meeting  of  international 
jurists  to  take  a  look  at  this  problem  of  what 
are  the  necessary  changes  in  international  law 
procedures.  We  will  have  another  meeting  of 
that  kind  with  distinguished  international 
jurists  to  look  at  all  of  this.  So  all  of  this  is 
being  developed  concurrently  with  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  reduction  of  arms. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that,  unless  such  interna- 
tional institutions  are  vastly  strengthened,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  actually  achieve  the  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  armaments  which  is  con- 
templated in  a  movement  toward  general  and 
complete  disarmament. 

Mrs.  Orlansky:  Pending  the  agreement  on 
these  proposals,  isn't  it  possible  that  we  could 
do  something  to  indicate  more  confidence  in  the 
World  Court?     I  think  the  repeal  of  the  Con- 


nally  Amendment,  for  instance,  would  help;  or 
could  we  do  something  to  strengthen  the  staffing, 
the  appropriation,  the  meeting  time  of  the 
International  Law  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations ;  or  could  we  make  sure  that  our  experi- 
ments in  space  would  be  free  from  unnecessary 
hazards  and  would  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Space  Commission  of  the  U.N.  that  we  were  so 
eager  to  set  up. 

Mr.  Foster:  All  of  those  are  very  good  sug- 
gestions.   Most  of  them  we  are  doing  some- 
thing about.    In  space,  for  instance,  you  are 
aware  of  the  activities  in  the  United  Nations  in 
which    there   has    been   a   partial    agreement 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves  on  cer- 
tain measures  which  we  can  do  jointly.    This 
was  initiated  and  negotiated  under  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations.    There  was  sub- 
mitted a  series  of  legal  outlines  of  what  might  be 
applied  to  space  in  the  international  field.    So 
that  in  this  particular  area,  certainly,  we  are 
actively  pursuing  it. 

As  to  the  Connally  Amendment,  as  you  know, 
the  last  two  administrations  had  felt  that  this 
should  be  repealed.  In  questions  concerning 
this  before,  some  Members  of  Congress,  where 
our  plan  had  been  debated,  have  said,  "You  are 
planning  on  the  basis  that  the  Connally  Amend- 
ment might  be  repealed ;  otherwise  what  you  are 
suggesting  could  not  come  to  pass." 

And  we  have  said,  "Well,  we  think  perhaps  it 
might  change  by  the  time  we  get  to  the  second 
stage  of  the  program."  It  will  have  to,  and  we 
believe  that  this  would  be  thoroughly  consistent 
with  progress  down  this  path  of  a  safeguarded 
treaty. 

Use  of  Disarmament  Savings 

Mr.  Carey:  May  I  first  commend  this  panel 
on  behalf  of  American  labor,  for  the  kind  o: 
work  that  they  are  engaged  in  and  comment 
their  associates  for  the  kind  of  policies  that  yoi 
expressed  here.  They  parallel  the  policies  o 
the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trad 
Unions  in  disarmament  and  other  matters, 
wonder  if  we  shouldn't  emphasize  more,  how 
ever,  the  vast  savings  that  could  be  derived  am 
converted  to  socially  useful  purposes  with 
universal  disarmament  program  of  the  kind  tha 
this  nation  is  so  actively  pressing? 
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Mr.  Steele:  Mr.  Foster,  I  wonder  if  you  would 
try  that? 

Mr.  Foster:  I  would  be  happy  to  try.  First, 
may  I  say  we  appreciate  very  much  the  com- 
ments of  Mr.  Carey.  We  know  of  his  personal 
familiarity  and  participation  in  the  formation 
of  the  ICFTU  and  of  his  great  efforts  at  the 
time  the  Communists  were  attempting  to  take 
over  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  the  diversion  of  sav- 
ings from  disarmament  to  constructive  uses, 
this,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  great  incentives  on 
both  sides.  The  Soviet  Union  must  have  the 
same  incentive  for  this  kind  of  diversion  to 
constructive  uses— as  I  said  in  my  remarks  a 
little  earlier— to  roads  and  dams  and  schools,  to 
education,  to  better  living,  to  all  the  things  that 
can  make  life  better  for  all  people. 

So  that  while  this  is  still  somewhat  in  the 
distance,  Mr.  Carey,  nonetheless,  this  is  a  thor- 
oughly appropriate  thing  for  both  sides  to  have 
m  mind,  and  certainly  the  United  States  has 
suggested  ways  in  which  this  might  come  to 
pass.  We  have  made  a  number  of  studies  in  our 
igency  as  to  how  this  might  be  done. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  mistake  on  the  part 
>f  some  that  you  could  predict  the  proportions 
hat  could  be  assigned  to  this  or  that  particular 
segment.    There  is  certainly  a  need  of  some  as- 
lgnment  of  savings,  additional  savings,  to  the 
-id  of  the  less  developed  nations.    But  the  at- 
empt  to  set  a  specific  percentage  to  this  seems 
o  us  to  be  somewhat  premature. 
May  I  also  say  that  I  think  that,  as  you  have 
o  indicated,  international  labor  has  a  great 
'art  to  play  in  this  kind  of  thing.   I  believe  that 
tie  advice  and  counsel,  the  participation  in  the 
ctivities  of  this  sort  by  labor  is  highly  desir- 
ble.    You  and  I  know,  from  personal  coopera- 
ion  m  the  past,  that  in  the  Marshall  Plan,  for 
istance,  we  had  a  number  of  labor  representa- 
ves  who  were  chiefs  of  missions,  who  were 
mior  members  of  the  staff,  who  made  great 
mtnbutions,  as  well  as  your  own  contribution 
3  an  adviser  to  the  agency. 
So  I  would  hope  that  this  can  be  developed 
uch  more  actively,  and  I  certainly  welcome 
Jur  comments  toward  this  end.    I  can  assure 
>u  that  it  is  our  thought  and  plan  to  further 
ivelop  this  sort  of  cooperation. 


Problem  of  Nonparticipants 

Mr.  Bechhoefer:  Ambassador  Dean,  I  have  a 
specific  question  which  I  believe  brings  up  a 
general  problem.  If  the  test  cessation  confer- 
ence in  Geneva  should  agree  on  a  safeguarded 
nuclear  test  ban  and  the  Chinese  Communists, 
for  example,  refuse  to  permit  the  installation  of 
the  safeguard  machinery  within  Communist 
China,  what  action  would  you  visualize  to  pre- 
vent Communist  China  from  acquiring  a  nu- 
clear weapons  capability  ? 

This  really  brings  up  the  entire  question  of 
binding  into  disarmament  agreements  states 
which  are  not  participating  in  the  conference- 
Germany,  Latin  American  states,  and  others,  as 
well  as  Communist  China. 

Mr.  Dean:  Well,  that  is  a  very  good  question, 
Mr.  Bechhoefer,  which  we  have  thought  about 
a  great  deal.  We  have  put  into  the  proposed 
treaty  to  stop  nuclear  weapons  tests  a  provision 
that,  if  anyone  signs  the  treaty  and  then  can 
produce  evidence  that  someone  who  is  not  a 
party  to  the  treaty  either  has  tested  or  is  about 
to  test,  they  can  give  notice  of  this,  and  then 
either  that  person  must  sign  the  treaty  within 
a  specified  period  of  time  or,  if  he  does  not,  the 
other  parties  to  the  treaty  have  the  right  to 
terminate. 

Now,  of  course,  when  we  started  in  early  '61 
there  wasn't  this  rift  which  has  since  taken 
place  between  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  had  rather  hoped  at  that  time  that, 
if  we  worked  out  a  treaty,  practically  everyone 
would  sign  it  and  then  together— the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States— we  might  be  able 
to  bring  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  upon  nations 
who  have  not  signed  it  to  come  in  and  to  ob- 
serve its  terms. 

As  a  result  of  our  vast  research  of  this  Vela 
program  6  that  we  have  been  carrying  out,  we 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  how  to  detect 
these  nuclear  weapons  tests  than  we  did  even 
2  or  3  years  ago.  Of  course,  the  big  problem, 
as  you  know  well,  is  the  problem  of  identifica- 
tion; that  is,  distinguishing  between  an  earth- 
quake and  a  nuclear  event.  But  we  think  if  we 
do  get  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
they  are  prepared  to  carry  it  out,  that  we  are 
going  to  get  such  tremendous  approval  from 

6  For  background,  see  iMd.,  Aug.  28,  1961,  p.  375. 
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the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  probably,  some- 
how, will  be  able  to  solve  the  problem  which 
you  mentioned  specifically. 

Mr.  Bechhoefer:  That  is  very  encouraging, 
Mr.  Ambassador. 

Margin  of  Superiority 

Mr.  Stevenson:  Mr.  Gilpatric,  press  reports 
have  indicated  that  we  are  going  to  have,  in 
less  than  5  years,  about  1,500  long-range  mis- 
siles, and  so  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  cut 
back— we  could  safely  cut  back— any  number 
of  those  missiles,  provided  that  they  were 
sufficiently  secure  from  attack.  Would  you 
care  to  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Gilpatric:  It  is  true,  Mr.  Stevenson,  that 
the  number  of  our  ICBM  and  other  strategic 
weapons  is  going  to  increase  over  the  predictable 
future,  the  next  4  or  5  years.  We  also  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  ICBM  system 
will  enlarge  too.  We  think  it  is  essential  that 
we  maintain  the  kind  of  margin  that  we  now 
possess,  because  under  the  self-denial  that  we 
have  placed  upon  ourselves  in  this  nuclear  race 
—and  it  really  is  that— we  are  not  preparmg 
ever  to  engage  in  a  preemptive  strike. 

We  are  denying  ourselves  the  advantage  of 
surprise.  Therefore  we  need  a  measurable 
margin  of  superiority  in  strategic  nuclear 
power.  And  hence,  whether  we  attain  the  level 
that  you  suggest  that  has  been  referred  to  in 
the  press,  or  some  higher  or  lower  level,  it  will 
be  in  relation  to  the  power  that  confronts  us, 
which  might  change,  of  course,  if  some  progress 
is  made  in  the  area  of  arms  control  that  we 
have  been  discussing  here  today. 

Mr.  Steele:  I  should  like  to  return  to  Am- 
bassador Dean  for  a  moment.  Did  I  under- 
stand you,  Mr.  Dean,  to  suggest  that  it  is  now 
less  necessary  than  it  once  was  to  have  on-site 
inspection  and  that— if  this  is  the  case— we  are 
ready  to  drop  this? 

Mr.  Dean:  No,  no.  I  didn't  even  mention 
on-site  inspection.  The  question  Mr.  Bech- 
hoefer asked  me  was:  How  could  we  sign  an 
effective  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union,  if  the 
Communist  Chinese  refused  to  cooperate  and 
would  permit  no  detection  posts  on  their  terri- 
tory ?  There  are  ways  and  means  by  which  we 
can  do  other  things  to  detect  disturbances;  even 


seismic  events  of  a  large  order  give  off  certain 
atmospheric  waves.  But  if  we  found,  through 
other  means,  that  the  Chinese  Communists  were 
actually  testing,  we  could,  of  course,  denounce 
the  treaty. 

Reducing  Tensions 

Mrs.  Orlansky:  If  I  can,  I  would  like  to  come 
back  to  Mr.  Gilpatric.  Is  there  anything  we 
can  do  unilaterally,  without  jeopardizing  our 
national  security,  that  would  indicate  our  desire 
to  reduce  tensions? 

Mr.  Gilpatric:  I  think  we  are  doing  a  good 
deal  of  that  in  the  sense  that  we  are  indicating, 
first  of  all,  that  we  will  avoid  precipitate,  ac- 
cidental, miscalculated  use  of  our  weapons.  We 
are  introducing  into  these  sophisticated  nuclear 
weapons  systems  electronic  controls  that  will 
enable  the  highest  civilian  authority  to  make 
sure  that  a  weapon  isn't  used  except  upon  the 
making  of  a  deliberate  national  decision  at 
the  highest  level. 

That  type  of  thing,  I  think,  is  being  communi- 
cated to  the  Soviets,  who  have  the  same  appre- 
ciation that  we  do  of  the  dangers  of  launching 
a  thermonuclear  exchange. 

Mr.  Steele:  We  have  time  for  one  more  quid 
question.  Mr.  Bechhoefer. 

Partial  Measures 

Mr.  Bechhoefer:  Mr.  Foster,  you  spoke  of  i 
program  of  partial  measures  of  arms  limitatioi 
which  might  ultimately  lead  to  more  extensiv 
disarmament.  Is  there  any  indication  that  th 
Soviet  Union  is  willing  to  discuss  that  topi 
today  as  opposed  to  general  and  complet 
disarmament  ? 

Mr.  Foster:  Yes,  I  think  so.  This  is  mer 
tioned  in  the  agreement  that  Mr.  [John  J. 
McCloy  and  Mr.  Zorin  came  to  in  the  fall  c 
1961.6  This  also  has  been  discussed  at  Genevi 
and  Mr.  Gromyko  at  the  General  Assembly 
year  ago  brought  up  a  number  of  things  whic 
they  might  be  interested  in. 

So  we  believe  that  something  can  be  separate 
out  from  general  and  complete  disarmament  i 
order  to  achieve  some  of  the  results  that  Mi 
Orlansky  questioned,  and  I  think  there  is  a  go< 
chance. 

•  For  text,  see  Md.,  Oct.  9, 1961,  p.  589. 
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Mr.    Steele:   Thank   you    very    much,    Mr. 
Foster. 


CONCLUSION 

And  now  we  all  would  like  to  hear  the  views, 
[  am  sure,  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary 
Rusk. 

May  we  now  ask  you  to  tell  us  how  you  look 
it  this  problem  of  disarmament,  Mr.  Eusk? 

Mr.  Rush :  Thank  you,  Mr.  Steele. 
^  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  interna- 
ional  conference  chamber  of  the  Department 
)f  State.  Those  flags  on  the  wall  behind  me 
ire  the  flags  of  the  17  nations  which  have  been 
aeeting  in  another  conference  room,  at  Geneva, 
ince  last  spring  to  try  to  agree  on  at  least  a 
irst  step  toward  disarmament. 

The  memory  of  '45  and  '46  is  still  vividly 
resh  in  my  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  all  those 
esponsible  for  the  security  of  this  country.  In 
hose  years,  all  the  people  of  this  country 
ranted  disarmament,  after  a  long  and  costly 
rar.  But  hardly  were  our  armies  disbanded 
nd  our  warplanes  scrapped,  when  a  new  threat 

0  the  peace  of  the  world,  posed  by  Soviet  ex- 
pansion, forced  us  once  again  to  take  up  arms, 
'he  threat  has  not  diminished.  In  fact,  it 
as  greatly  increased. 

In  Geneva  we  are  making  a  determined  effort 
)  reverse  this  trend.  We  are  prepared  to  be- 
in  tomorrow  to  lay  down  our  arms.  But  our 
srms  have  to  be  clear.  Our  weapons  cannot 
e  destroyed  and  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  air- 
len  cannot  stand  down,  without  a  proportional 
leasure  of  arms  reduction  by  the  other  side, 
-nd  we  will  insist  on  making  absolutely  certain 
lat  these  reductions  do,  in  fact,  take  place  as 
?reed. 

The  obstacles  to  agreement  are  great.     But 

1  great  achievements,  in  all  ages,  have  been 
reat  precisely  because  they  had  seemed  beyond 
ir  reach. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  persevere.  In  one 
fespan  we  have  seen  weaponry  advance  from 
te  howitzer  to  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  the  in- 
rcontinental  missile.  In  today's  bitterly  di- 
ded  world,  the  problems  of  controlling  these 
>rces  of  destruction  are  multiplying  geometri- 


cally with  every  year.    They  threaten  to  outrun 
the  mind  of  man. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  can  end  the 
arms  race.  We  must  end  it.  Our  very  survival 
may  depend  on  it. 


U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Discuss  Issues 

of  Nuclear  Testing  and  Disarmament 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  23  dated  January  12 

Following  discussions  between  United  States 
officials  and  Soviet  officials,  it  is  believed  that 
further  discussions  in  the  United  States  on  the 
issues  of  nuclear  testing  and  disarmament 
might  be  useful. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are 
cochairmen  of  the  18-nation  disarmament  con- 
ference in  Geneva.  It  is  hoped  that  meetings 
between  representatives  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments will  assist  in  advancing  preparations  for 
the  resumed  sessions  of  the  conference  next 
month  in  Geneva. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  beginning  Mon- 
day, January  14,  in  New  York.  The  United 
States  will  be  represented  by  William  C.  Foster, 
Director,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  The  Soviet  Union  will  be  represented 
by  His  Excellency  N.  T.  Fedorenko,  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  and  His 
Excellency  S.  K.  Tsarapkin,  chairman  of  the 
Soviet  delegation  to  the  18-Nation  Disarma- 
ment Committee. 


Correction 

The  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  printer's  error: 

Bulletin  of  December  31,  1962,  p.  1024 :  The 
last  sentence  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  left- 
hand  column  should  read,  "Ordinary  voice  tele- 
phone represents  one  possibility,  and  radio  might 
also  be  considered  although  until  communica- 
tions satellites  become  available  on  an  opera- 
tional basis,  radio  might  not  prove  sufficiently 
reliable." 
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Risk  and  Security  in  the  Age  of  Nuclear  Weapons 


oy  William  0.  Foster 

Director,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 1 


First,  let  me  express  appreciation  and  ad- 
miration to  all  those  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  in  the  Bendix  Corporation  who 
originated  and  energized  these  symposia.  The 
goals  are  thoughtfully  and  moderately  con- 
ceived and  the  margins  of  thought  to  be 
explored  have  been  competently  laid  out. 

It  is  not  at  all  my  purpose  to  appear  in  the 
least  critical.  However,  I  think  that  it  may  be 
helpful  if,  before  I  cover  my  assigned  ground, 
I  take  these  given  margins  and  set  them  in  a 
constellation  of  related  areas— if  that  is  the 
WOrd— of  thought.  For  so  clamoring  are  the 
daily  headlines  that  I  sometimes  fear  we  will, 
in  a  sort  of  despair,  take  out  the  question  of 
disarmament  and  rather  delicately  but  distantly 
treat  it  as  a  nice  but  misty  idea  in  a  patently  not 
nice  world.  Yet  if  we  are  practical  men  seek- 
ing tangibly  constructive  ends,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  state  of  mind  of  the  world  and 
the  state  of  disarmament  are  interdependent. 
We  must  work  not  only  for  what  is  desirable  but 
for  what  is  possible. 

Ten  years  ago  we  called  what  is  taking  place 
over  wide  areas  of  the  earth  a  "revolution  of 
rising  expectations."  Today  I  think  we  would 
have  to  agree  that  it  is  a  "revolution  of  rising 
demands.'''' 

Mr.  [Arnold]  Toynbee,  and  others,  have 
rightly  noted  that  in  this  period,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  human  history,  it  is  possible,  tech- 
nically possible,  considering  our  advances  in 
agriculture,  to  adequately  feed  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  the  globe.    I  suppose  it 

Address  made  before  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  Bendix  Corporation  Arms  Control  Symposium  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  15. 


would  also  be  relatively  easy  to  adequately 
clothe  everybody  and  house  everybody  if  we 
really  set  our  hearts  to  it.  And  it  seems  in- 
credible that  we  cannot  open  up  for  everybody 
who  expresses  the  least  wisp  of  desire  the  won- 
derful realms  of  thought  and  inspiration 
available  to  those  who  can  read  and  write. 

But  the  arithmetic  is  depressing.  As  you 
know,  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  world 
are  still  improperly  fed,  clothed,  and  housed, 
and  it  is  a  fact  of  vivid  sadness  and  waste  that  44 
percent  of  all  the  people  14  years  old  and  older 
are  illiterate. 

I  suspect  that  if  somehow  one  could  suspend 
in  space  and  hear  the  authentic  voice  of  the 
earth  at  the  close  of  this  year  of  our  Lord,  he 
would  not  hear  of  arms  production  and  na- 
tional ambitions.  He  would,  I  think,  hear  the 
cry  of  hungry  children  and  the  plea  of  those 
who  would  have  knowledge  and  a  chance. 

One  wishes  that  he  could  reach  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Russian  people,  who  have  suf- 
fered so  much  themselves,  and  simply  ask: 
"Don't  you  think  we  should  be  about  a  better 
business?" 

Weighing  the  Relative  Risks 

But  now  I  must  descend  from  that  plane  and 
deal  with  the  matter  at  hand— risk  and  security 
in  the  age  of  nuclear  weapons.  Perhaps  the 
most  troubled  year  of  these  last  10  is  draw- 
ing to  its  close.  The  currents  that  have  beer 
set  in  motion  by  Soviet  adventurism  in  Cubs 
and  by  Chinese  aggression  in  India  will  remair 
with  us  for  some  time  to  come.  These  event! 
confront  us  with  the  need  to  reassess  once  agaii 
the  ways  in  which  we  ought  to  seek  national  an( 
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international  security  in  this  age  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

In  this  period  of  history  no  route  before  us 
is  without  risk.  In  seeking  security  we  do  not 
have  a  clear-cut  choice  between  one  route  that 
is  hazardous  and  another  that  will  lead  us 
safely,  and  without  error,  to  our  goal.  Thus, 
in  determining  the  direction  in  which  we  should 
move  we  can  only  weigh  the  relative  risks  of  the 
alternatives. 

Specifically,  we  must  weigh  the  risks  of  the 
continuation  of  the  arms  race  in  relation  to  the 
risks  involved  in  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment. 

We  are  emerging  from  the  Cuban  situation 
with  a  heightened  awareness  of  our  present 
strength.  However,  we  have  not,  as  some  seem 
to  have  feared  and  others  seem  to  have  hoped, 
acquired  a  nuclear  superiority  complex.  For 
that  we  can  be  thankful. 

Development  of  an  effective  military  strategy 
when  nuclear  weapons  are  available  to  our  ene- 
mies has  proved  a  difficult  task.  We  rely  on 
our  nuclear  weapons  to  deter  nuclear  attack 
against  ourselves  and  our  allies.  However,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  relationship  of  great  nuclear 
strength  to  the  deterrence  or  resolution  of  local 
conflicts  is  not  always  clear.  In  the  case  of  the 
Cuban  situation  we  should  not  overestimate  the 
value  of  strategic  nuclear  strength  and  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  readily  available 
landing  craft. 

What  I  am  saying  is  simply  that  we  should 
not  jump  to  too  many  conclusions  on  the  basis 
of  our  most  recent  experience.  For  although 
we  face  the  fact  that  nuclear  weapons  may  at 
some  time  have  to  be  employed  in  the  defense  of 
ourselves  and  our  allies,  it  also  has  become  clear 
that  we  need  improved  flexibility  of  conven- 
tional response.  The  effort  to  develop  the 
doctrine  and  the  means  of  flexible,  controlled 
response  is,  in  its  own  way,  a  form  of  arms  con- 
trol. The  approach  is  a  logical  one,  and  it  may 
be  the  best  approach  we  can  expect  to  devise 
under  existing  circumstances. 

Hazards  of  Arms  Race 

Nonetheless,  we  cannot  enjoy  a  real  sense  of 
security  today.  If  the  arms  race  continues,  the 
hazards  to  our  own  security  will  become  increas- 
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ingly  sharp.  Continuation  of  the  arms  race 
would  place  on  the  Soviet  Union  a  greater  eco- 
nomic burden  than  on  the  United  States,  but 
that  would  be  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  face,  and 
it  may  do  so.    It  has  in  the  past. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  improvement  of 
Soviet  strategic  nuclear  capabilities  might  les- 
sen their  fears  that  their  deterrent  may  be  vul- 
nerable. Logically  we  might  expect  a  more 
stable  situation  to  result  as  we,  and  they,  rested, 
so  to  speak,  on  our  arms.  However,  if  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  capabilities  of  both  sides  continue 
to  increase  and  if  stability  should  fail— and  this 
is  a  more  likely  possibility— and  if  then  a  stra- 
tegic nuclear  exchange  should  take  place,  the 
damage  to  all  would  be  multiplied.  Presum- 
ably, as  this  prospect  materialized  we  would 
first  once  again  seek  greater  flexibility  of  con- 
ventional response.  Possibly  another  recycling 
of  the  arms  race— this  time  in  conventional 
weapons,  or  conceivably  in  weapons  of  even 
greater  than  nuclear  capability— would  take 
place. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  of  the  problem 
that  is  of  grave  concern.  The  only  ground  rule 
which  limits  the  number  of  contestants  in  the 
arms  race  is  that  of  the  resources  available  to 
particular  countries  or  groups.  As  long  as  the 
major  nuclear  powers  continue  their  present 
course,  there  will  be  a  strong  compulsion  for 
others  to  seek  security  in  the  same  manner. 
Over  the  next  decade  additional  countries,  if 
they  have  the  necessary  resources  and  wish  to 
devote  them  to  this  end,  can  acquire  nuclear 
capabilities  and  at  least  limited  capabilities  for 
delivering  them.  I  do  not  think  a  strategy  has 
yet  been  formulated  which  takes  that  situation 
fully  into  account,  and  perhaps  we  should  begin 
trying  to  develop  such  a  strategy,  for  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  we  will  be  con- 
fronted with  this  prospect  if  the  arms  race 
continues. 

Risks  in  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

Since  the  arms  race  does  exist,  it  may  appear 
to  some  as  offering  a  more  practical  route  than 
arms  control  and  disarmament,  where  we  find 
ourselves  still  in  the  stage  of  developing  mean- 
ingful concepts  and  of  trying  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  effective  measures  and  programs.    We, 
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however,  refuse  to  take  the  arms  race  for 
granted.  And  we  do  not  permit  our  lack  of 
success  in  negotiations  to  date  to  discourage 
even  more  intensive  efforts  to  find  a  practical 
means  of  curtailing  this  race. 

There  are  risks  along  this  route  too.  It  would 
be  a  service  to  no  one  to  pretend  that  such  risks 
do  not  exist.  But  it  would  be  an  equal  dis- 
service to  tolerate  the  formidable  risks  of  the 
arms  race  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  any 
risk  whatever  in  arms  control  and  disarmament. 
The  problem  is  neither  to  ignore  nor  to  exag- 
gerate the  risk  involved  but  rather  to  try  to 
measure  it  objectively  and  to  find  means  of 
holding  it  within  acceptable  limits.  In  the  final 
analysis  each  country  must  make  its  own  de- 
termination as  to  what  these  limits  are,  and  if 
agreements  are  to  be  reached,  they  will  reflect 
a  sharing  of  risks  within  the  limits  of  what  is 
regarded  as  acceptable  by  each  of  the  countries 
involved. 

It  frequently  seems  that  the  Soviet  Union 
expects  us  to  believe,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
our  popular  songs,  that  "wishing  will  make  it 
so."  It  has  become  a  standard  feature  of  the 
Soviet  approach  to  any  given  issue  to  argue 
that  it  is  unthinkable  that  any  party  to  an 
arms  control  and  disarmament  agreement 
would  violate  its  obligations.  In  the  first  place, 
says  the  Soviet  Union,  no  great  nation  would 
do  so.  In  the  second  place,  say  the  Soviets, 
if  such  a  nation  did  so,  it  would  incur  the  over- 
whelming opprobrium  of  world  opinion.  The 
Soviet  Union  seems  little  disturbed  by  the  in- 
consistency of  its  arguments. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  field  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament,  as  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
strategy,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  about  the 
"unthinkable."  Few  countries  have  demon- 
strated such  sensitivity  to  world  opinion  as  to 
forgo  actions  which  they  may  regard  as  vital 
to  their  own  security.  We  cannot  overlook  that 
fact  when  we  attempt  to  measure  risk.  We  have 
to  provide  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  in 
order  to  hold  the  risk  within  acceptable  limits. 

Test  Ban  Negotiations 

When  we  went  to  Geneva  in  March  of  this 
year2  a  major  item  of  unfinished  business  had 
been  carried  over  from  previous  talks  with  the 


Soviet  Union.  We  had  already  been  discussing 
for  an  extended  period  the  cessation  of  nuclear 
weapons  test  explosions.  No  agreement  had 
been  reached,  and,  in  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  had 
broken  its  Chairman's  pledge  on  nuclear  test- 
ing. We  made  a  further  effort  to  reach  an  im- 
mediate agreement  at  Geneva,  and  only  then 
did  we  ourselves  resume  testing. 

Although  these  circumstances  did  not  facili- 
tate negotiations,  there  were  other  factors  which 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  do  so. 
For  our  own  part,  largely  as  the  result  of  our 
continuing  research,  we  had  improved  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  involved  in  effec- 
tively halting  nuclear  weapons  tests.  We  found 
it  possible  to  revise  our  estimate  of  the  risk 
and  to  modify  our  proposed  system  of  checks 
and  balances  accordingly. 

Problem  of  Inspection 

There  remained  and  still  remains,  in  the  de- 
tection and  identification  of  underground  tests, 
an  area  of  ambiguity  which  would  be  significant 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  security  of  parties 
to  an  agreement.  This  remaining  risk  could  not 
be  ignored.  Nor  could  the  fact  that,  at  present, 
scientific  instruments  and  techniques  cannot 
reduce  the  area  of  ambiguity,  and  the  risk,  to 
tolerable  limits.  This  is  why  we  have  continued 
to  include  provision  for  on-site  inspection  in  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

For  the  system  to  work  effectively,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  number  of  inspections  equal 
the  number  of  ambiguous  events.  However, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  right  to  conduct  at  least 
some  inspections  not  be  dependent  on  the  cal- 
culations of  the  party  to  be  inspected. 

In  view  of  our  own  extended  research  into 
the  matter  (some  $100  million  worth  so  far) 
we  were  surprised  to  be  informed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  possesses  instruments  which  made 
on-site  inspection  unnecessary.  In  fact,  we 
found  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  quite  a  catalog 
of  such  instruments.  They  seemingly  range 
from   mystical   long-range   detection   stations 


2  For  statements  made  by  Secretary  Rusk  before 
the  18-nation  Disarmament  Committee  at  Geneva  m 
March,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  2,  1962,  p.  531 ;  Apr.  9, 
1962,  p.  571 ;  and  Apr.  16, 1962,  p.  618. 
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which  can  detect  everything,  to  mysterious 
black  boxes  which  can  detect  anything  the  long- 
range  stations  do  not.  We  are  always  in  the 
market  for  scientific  instruments,  and  we  have 
asked  the  Soviet  Union  to  explain  to  us  how 
these  instruments  work.  But  so  far  they  have 
not  chosen  to  do  so. 

To  the  elements  of  mysticism  and  mystery 
with  which  they  invested  their  scientific  instru- 
ments, the  Soviet  Union  added  their  standard 
element  of  myth.  On-site  inspection,  they 
claim,  is  unnecessary.  Consequently  our  re- 
quirement for  on-site  inspection  is  obviously 
nothing  more  than  a  cloak  for  espionage  activ- 
ities. When  we  point  out  that  our  approach 
to  on-site  inspection  could  not  possibly  lend  it- 
self to  this  purpose,  they  choose  not  to  discuss 
this  matter  either. 

Since  agreement  had  not  been  reached  in  the 
area  of  underground  tests,  we  offered  in  August 
to  separate  underground  testing  from  testing  in 
other  environments.3    We  expressed  our  will- 
ingness to  ban,  without  the  establishment  of 
any  international  verification  arrangements,  all 
tests  except  those  underground.    At  the  same 
time  negotiations  would  continue  in  an  effort 
to    resolve    this    remaining    difficulty.     They 
have  described  this  approach  as  a  "dangerous 
illusion,"  since  the  arms  race  might  be  con- 
tinued underground  and  therefore  be  lost  from 
view.    It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  clarify  for  us  what  it  regards  as 
illusory  about  the  termination  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  explosions  in  three  of  the  four  environ- 
ments in  which  they  can  be  conducted.     Nor 
have  they  explained  why  they  prefer  the  dan- 
gerous reality  of  continuing  such  tests  to  the 
alternative  of  halting  them. 

We  do  not  find  the  Soviet  arguments  con- 
vincing; the  nonalined  countries  do  not  find 
them  convincing;  and  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  suspect  that  the  Soviet  negotiators  do  not 
find  them  convincing  either.  The  Soviet  nego- 
tiators are  being  asked  to  play  a  very  difficult 
role.  When  we  propose  discussing  the  matter 
in  scientific  terms,  the  Soviet  negotiators  re- 
spond  on  cue  that  the  problem  is  political. 

*  For  texts  of  U.S.-U.K.  proposals  of  Aug.  27,  1962, 
see  ibid.,  Sept.  17, 1962,  p.  403. 


When  we  approach  the  problem  in  political 
terms,  we  are  informed  that  science  has  all  the 
answers. 

Science,  of  course,  cannot  provide  all  the 
answers,  but  it  can  help  us  arrive  at  reasonable 
political  decisions.  If  such  decisions  are  to  be 
sound,  they  cannot  be  reached  in  a  scientific 
vacuum.  Certainly  we  must  have  the  scientific 
facts.  But  then  we  must  make  the  political 
decision  as  to  what  risk  is  acceptable  and  what 
system  of  checks  and  balances  would  best  serve 
to  hold  the  risk  within  acceptable  limits.  That 
is  the  process  we  have  gone  through  in  our 
efforts  to  bring  about  an  effective  nuclear 
weapons  test  ban. 

Four  Test  Ban  Alternatives 

Having  done  as  well  as  we  can  on  the  basis 
of  our  own  understanding  of  the  matter,  we 
have  been  and  are  still  prepared  to  learn  where 
we  may  be  wrong.  We  are  still  prepared  to  con- 
tinue working  on  scientific  instruments  which 
might  some  day  make  on-site  inspection  un- 
necessary. However,  we  would  like  to  have  an 
agreement  today.  Therefore,  in  an  effort  to 
break  through  the  circular  debate  that  has  been 
taking  place,  we  are  prepared  to  consider  four 
alternatives  in  the  possible  banning  of  nuclear 
tests : 

1.  We  will  consider  a  comprehensive  treaty 
without  on-site  inspection  if  the  Soviet  Union 
can  demonstrate  why  on-site  inspection  is 
unnecessary. 

2.  If  they  cannot  do  so,  we  are  prepared  to 
consider  a  comprehensive  treaty  with  limited 
requirements  for  on-site  inspection. 

3.  If  neither  of  the  foregoing  approaches  is 
acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  a  partial  treaty,  with  an 
interim  agreement  banning  underground  tests 
and  providing  adequate  controls  while  negoti- 
ations for  a  lasting  arrangement  continue. 

4.  If  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  wish  to  accept 
adequate  controls  even  on  an  interim  basis,  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  a  partial  treaty  which 
would  ban  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer 
space,  and  under  water.  Underground  tests 
would  continue  while  we  sought  agreement  for 
that  environment. 
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This  is  the  position  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
described  as  "inflexible." 

On  balance,  we  must  regretfully  conclude  that 
for  reasons  of  its  own,  reasons  which  have  not 
been  brought  out  in  the  present  negotiations, 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  desire  a  nuclear  test 
ban  agreement  at  this  time.  However,  I  must 
emphasize  the  word  "agreement."  While  re- 
jecting opportunities  for  an  agreement  in  the 
formal  sense  of  the  word,  the  Soviet  Union  may 
now  consider  it  timely  once  again  to  make 
the  magnanimous  proposal  of  a  moratorium  on 
testing.  This  is  its  perennial  solution  for  ex- 
tricating itself  from  an  untenable  tactical 
situation. 

The  Soviet  Union  broke  the  last  moratorium 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  with  a  series  of  nuclear 
tests  that  brought  the  megatons  it  has  exploded 
to  a  total  exceeding  that  of  all  tests  by  all  other 
countries.  We  are  objective  enough  to  know 
that  history  might  not  repeat  itself,  but  I  think 
it  will  be  understood  if  we  desire  more  assur- 
ance than  that  of  a  New  Year's  resolution. 

We  have  had  over  400  meetings  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  search  of  a  nuclear  test  ban 
agreement.  If  persistence  and  stamina  are 
what  it  takes,  we  shall  continue  negotiating 
until  the  Soviet  Union  reaches  the  political  de- 
cision to  bring  an  effective  end  to  nuclear  test- 
ing. Therefore,  may  I  conclude  this  discussion 
in  the  field  of  nuclear  testing  by  stating  that 
we  are  willing  to  take  a  reasonable,  but  not  an 
excessive,  measure  of  risk  in  the  interests  of 
increased  security. 

U.S.  Disarmament  Proposals 

Moving  on,  the  same  basic  problems  confront 
us  in  the  field  of  disarmament,  where  substan- 
tially more  complex  interrelationships  must  be 
taken  into  account.    The  United  States  has  the 
objective  of  halting  the  arms  race  and  then  ef- 
fecting steady  reductions  of  existing  arms.    The 
initial   reductions   would   be   substantial   and 
would  diminish  the  risk  that  war  might  occur. 
This  risk  could  be  further  reduced  by  measures 
designed  to  safeguard  the  disarmament  process 
from  disruption  by  war  through  accident,  mis- 
calculation,   failure    of    communications,    or 
surprise  attack.    As  the  disarmament  process 
proceeded,  verification  would  be  progressively 


extended  and  international  peacekeeping  ar- 
rangements would  be  strengthened. 

These  are,  in  effect,  the  principal  elements 
from  which  it  might  be  possible  to  construct  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances  leading  to  dis- 
armament in  a  peaceful  world.  It  is  clearly  mis- 
leading to  identify  verification  as  the  sole  ele- 
ment of  such  a  system.  What  we  are  con- 
cerned with  is  developing  an  approach  which 
would  bring  each  of  the  elements  into  proper 
relationship  with  the  other. 

I  would  not  maintain  that  our  initial  pro- 
posals4 are  perfect.  However,  they  are  pro- 
posals we  could  live  with,  and  we  believe  the 
Soviet  Union  could  live  with  them  too.  There 
will  have  to  be  a  great  deal  of  learning  on  both 
sides  if  disarmament  is  to  succeed. 

Our  disarmament  proposals  reflect  the  situa- 
tion that  exists  today.  No  country  has  a  mo- 
nopoly of  armaments  in  any  category,  and  no 
country  is  superior  in  all  categories.  Strengths 
and  weaknesses  differ,  but  considered  in  total, 
there  appears  to  exist  a  rough,  overall  balance 
between  the  major  powers  and  groups.  This  is 
the  so-called  "balance  of  terror." 

It  is  not  a  neat  balance.  It  was  weighted  in 
our  favor  in  Cuba,  against  us  in  Laos.  But  if 
we  are  to  halt  the  arms  race  and  turn  it  down- 
ward, there  is  some  merit  in  taking  things  as 
they  are  and  descending  from  that  point. 

This  view  is  essentially  reflected  in  what  we 
have  proposed.  We  propose  across-the-board 
reductions  of  major  armaments  by  equal  per- 
centages for  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  would  con- 
tinue to  be  superior  in  some  categories  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  others.  Obviously  the  whole 
nub  of  the  idea  is  to  reduce  in  such  a  way  that 
neither  side  has  at  any  given  moment  a  de- 
cisive advantage.  Our  proposals  have  had  the 
counsel  of  our  top  military  and  political  leaders. 
We  have  not  advanced  ideas  which  did  not  have 
this  serious  clearance  before  we  laid  them  on 
the  table.  I  could  not  insist  that  our  initial  pro- 
posals were  perfect,  but  we  believe  they  were, 
and  are,  proposals  that  we  could  live  with. 

*  For  text  of  an  outline  of  basic  provisions  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament,  submitted  by  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  18-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  on 
Apr.  18,  1962,  see  iMd.,  May  7,  1962,  p.  747. 
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Soviet  Approach  to  Disarmament 

The  Soviet  approach  to  the  reduction  of 
armaments  has  been  a  simple  and  direct  one: 
the  immediate  destruction  of  all  nuclear-deliv- 
ery vehicles.  They  have  coupled  this  with  the 
proposal  that  the  United  States  withdraw  its 
forces  from  overseas.  Considering  geographic 
factors,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  strength 
in  different  categories  of  armaments,  it  is  clear 
that  the  initial  Soviet  approach  was  designed  to 
place  the  United  States  and  its  allies  at  a  deci- 
sive disadvantage. 

Recently,  and  with  a  great  show  of  reluctance, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  expressed  willingness  to 
consider  permitting  retention  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  certain  types  of  nuclear-delivery  vehicles 
into  the  second  stage  of  disarmament.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  not  provided  the  details  of 
what  they  are  considering,  but  we  will,  of 
course,  listen  when  they  are  ready. 

The  extent  and  rate  of  arms  reduction  in  the 
nuclear  age  is  one  of  the  most  complex  problems 
that  mankind  has  ever  faced.  In  summarizing 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  approaches 
I  have  necessarily  only  sketched  what  represents 
many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  man-hours 
of  thought  by  many  of  the  best  thinkers  on  our 
side  and,  I  dare  say,  on  the  Soviet  side  as  well. 
You  understand  that  nuclear  weapons  range 
from  those  designed  for  strategic  deterrence  to 
those  designed  for  tactical  and  battlefield  use. 
Many  types  of  delivery  vehicles  have  both  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  capabilities.  The  line 
between  conventional  and  nuclear  is  thus  some- 
times blurred.  Geography  and  local  consider- 
ations cut  across  all  aspects  of  the  military 
equation. 

We  are  not  seeking,  nor  do  we  expect,  a  pre- 
cise balancing  of  these  complex  factors.  But  if 
disarmament  is  to  offer  a  practical  alternative 
to  continuation  of  the  arms  race,  we  must  have 
a  workable  balance.  We  must  have  reasonable 
assurance  that  armaments  are  destroyed  and 
that  the  limitation  or  halting  of  production  is 
observed.  And  we  must  have  assurance  that 
remaining  armaments  are  at  agreed  levels  and 
that  there  is  no  cheating  going  on  to  alter  those 
levels. 

We  cannot  and  do  not  expect  absolute  pre- 
cision, but  we  want  to  be  sure  that  decisive  dis- 
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crepancies  do  not  come  about.  We  have  offered 
the  concept  of  progressive  inspection  as  a  means 
reasonably  related  to  the  degree  of  risk.  Within 
this  context  zonal  inspection  has  been  suggested 
as  one  illustration  of  how  the  broad  concept  of 
progressive  inspection  might  be  carried  out. 
There  are  other  ways  in  which  it  might  be 
implemented. 

However,  the  Soviet  Union  has  neither  shown 
interest  in  this  concept  nor  advanced  a  reason- 
able alternative.  In  this  case,  as  in  others,  we 
cannot  simply  ignore  what  appears  to  be  the 
insurmountable.  The  problem  will  not  go  away 
of  itself. 

Partial  Measures 

Even  under  the  best  of  circumstances  there 
would  be  some  rough  edges  in  efforts  to  achieve 
balanced  reductions  of  armaments  and  verifica- 
tion of  the  agreed  procedure.  We  have  sought 
to  cushion  these  rough  edges  by  suggesting  a 
series  of  measures  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war 
through  accident,  miscalculation,  failure  of 
communication,  or  surprise  attack.5  Implemen- 
tation of  a  disarmament  program  would  effect 
an  immediate  reduction  in  the  possibility  that 
the  outbreak  of  war  might  occur.  However,  it 
would  be  prudent,  in  our  view,  to  reduce  still 
further  any  remaining  risk  that  the  disarma- 
ment process  might  be  disrupted. 

Thus  we  have  suggested  measures  which 
range  from  improvements  in  direct  communi- 
cations between  governments  to  minimizing  the 
possibility  that  sudden  and  ambiguous  changes 
in  the  military  situation  on  one  side  might 
give  rise  to  a  disproportionate  response  by  the 
other. 

Such  measures  might  play  a  useful  role  in 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances  for  disarma- 
ment. The  United  States  is  already  doing  a 
great  deal  on  a  unilateral  basis  to  preclude  war 
by  accident  or  miscalculation,  as  you  have 
learned  from  Mr.  McNaughton  [John  T.  Mc- 
Naughton,  General  Counsel,  Department  of  De- 
fense]. But  there  are  limits  to  what  any 
country  can  in  its  own  interest  do  alone. 

Measures  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war  are  not 

B  For  text  of  a  U.S.  working  paper  on  measures 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  war,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  31,  1962,  p. 
1019 ;  for  a  correction,  see  p.  127. 
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a  substitute  for  disarmament.  However,  it  is 
inherent  that  in  measures  of  this  kind  a  begin- 
ning can  be  made  with  as  much  or  as  little  as 
may  be  agreed  at  any  one  time.  We  regard 
this  particular  area  as  of  immediate  interest; 
we  hope  to  pursue  it  further  in  Geneva,  and  we 
are  actively  engaged  in  developing  the  details 
of  such  proposals. 

Strengthening  Peacekeeping  Arrangements 

There  is  still  another  area  of  immediate  in- 
terest which  carries  over  into  disarmament. 
That  is  the  area  of  peacekeeping.  Strengthen- 
ing of  international  arrangements  for  keeping 
the  peace  is  one  of  the  major  thrusts  of  our  cur- 
rent efforts  in  the  United  Nations.  Additional 
efforts  would  form  a  necessary  part  of  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances  for  disarmament.  As  in 
some  other  cases,  I  would  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  importance  of  this  concept  rather 
than  on  the  specific  types  of  steps  that  we  have 
proposed  for  illustrative  purposes.  The  ulti- 
mate objective  is  not  to  erect  a  bulwark  against 
change  but  rather  to  strengthen  the  framework 
within  which  change  can  take  place  through 
peaceful  means. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  major  issues  re- 
lated to  disarmament  which  have  been  under 
discussion  at  Geneva. 

As  we  continue  to  negotiate  it  will  be  im- 
portant to  determine  whether  a  sufficient  area 
of  agreement  can  be  reached  to  halt  the  arms 
race  and  initiate  a  significant  degree  of  dis- 
armament as  early  as  possible.    The  early  im- 
plementation of  an  area  of  agreement  is  contem- 
plated in  the  joint  statement  of  principles  to 
which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  in  September  1961.6    The  current  nego- 
tiations are  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  that  joint 
statement.    It  is  very  difficult  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  means  of  translating  principles  into 
practice,  but  we  intend  to  continue  our  efforts. 
In  the  development  and  negotiation  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament  problems,  it  would 
be  easy  to  give  way  to  discouragement.     But 
we  are  not  discouraged. 

We  recognize  that  it  will  be  a  difficult  and 


1  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  9, 1961,  p.  589. 


lengthy  process  to  resolve  the  difficulties  we 
face.    We  accept  the  fact  that  the  countries 
concerned  may  not  measure  the  risks  involved 
in  the  same  way.    The  elements  of  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  proposed  by  one  country 
may  be  viewed  by  another  as  entailing  risk  to 
its  own  interests.    But  our  purpose  is  that  of 
finding  a  practical  alternative  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  arms  race.    If  this  aim  is  to  be  ful- 
filled, then  nations  must  generate  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  new  ideas  and  reasonable  and  secure 
proposals  to  this  end.    For  our  part  we  have 
already  given  meaning  to  this  conviction.    The 
United  States  has  created  the  Arms  Control 
and    Disarmament    Agency — the    only    such 
agency  in  world  history — to  devote  full  time 
to  the  central  problem  and  all  delated  problems 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  I  deeply  feel  that, 
as  other  nations  participate  in  this  effort  to 
discover  means  for  stabilizing  the  peace,  they 
too  must  develop  their  own  apparatus  to  cope 
with  these  problems.  Only  in  this  way  can 
there  be  assurance  that  serious,  methodical,  and 
persistent  attention  will  be  given  to  the  reduc- 
tion and  eventual  elimination  of  modern  weap- 
ons. It  is  for  this  reason  I  hope  the  Soviet 
Union  in  particular,  and  other  nations  as  well, 
will  accept  this  challenge  of  our  time  and  bring 
into  being  "new  agencies  of  peace." 

Those  of  us  in  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  believe  that  our  exploration 
to  date  of  the  arms  control  and  disarmament 
problem  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  sounc 
and  reasonable  proposals.  But  unlike  th( 
Soviet  negotiators,  we  feel  under  no  compulsior 
to  insist  that  our  answers  are  the  only  ones 
In  this  regard  we  welcome  the  comments,  crit 
icisms,  and  ideas  that  symposia  such  as  this 
stimulate. 

Within  the  Government  we  work  closely  wit] 
other  interested  departments  and  agencies 
We  wish  to  work  closely  with  you  in  the  aca 
demic  community  and  in  industry  as  wel: 
While  we  cannot  guarantee  that  our  joint  ef 
forts  will  meet  with  success,  we  can  be  sure  tha 
they  are  undertaken  with  the  energy  and  dedica 
tion  they  so  deserve. 
And  the  need  is  urgent. 
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Secretary  Discusses  Berlin 
in  Filmed  Interview 

Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
with  Secretary  Rusk  by  John  Steele,  chief, 
Time-Life  Washington  Bureau,  filmed  on  De- 
cember 28  and  first  broadcast  on  Time-Life 
stations  on  January  12. 

Press  release  18  dated  January  11,  for  release  January  12 

Mr.  Steele:  Mr.  Secretary,  the  problem  of 
Berlin  has  been  with  us  for  a  long  time,  some- 
times flaming  to  crisis  proportions.  What  do 
you  see  as  the  prospects  for  1963  in  Berlin  ?  Do 
you  expect  major  events  there,  and,  if  so,  what 
shape  are  they  likely  to  take? 

Secretary  Rush:  Well,  I  wouldn't  attempt  to 
be  a  prophet,  but  I  would  expect  that  during 
1963  there  would  be  further  discussions  about 
Berlin.  It  is,  obviously,  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous, potentially  dangerous  questions  we  have 
in  front  of  us.  I  think  there  will  be  further 
discussions  among  the  Allies  and  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  what  form,  what  way,  these  will 
develop,  I  think  it  is  a  little  too  early  to  say. 
Whether  they  will  result  in  systematic  and 
serious  negotiations  looking  toward  a  final 
agreement— again,  I  think  one  cannot  say  at 
this  point.  But  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  on  a  matter  of  this  importance  there  be 
effective  contact  among  the  governments,  and  I 
think  that  means  also  that  there  will  be  ex- 
changes between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union 
as  well  as  with  our  allies. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  those  on  the 
other  side  would  recognize  that  this  is  for  us  a 
fundamental  question  and  that  no  incidents 
occur  or  no  action  be  taken  there  which  would 
inflame  this  crisis  into  major  proportions,  be- 
cause that  would  make  it  very  difficult  to  reach 
a  peaceful  settlement. 

Mr.  Steele:  Mr.  Secretary,  what  really  are 
the  major  issues  or  differences  between  the 
West,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Russia,  on  the  other, 
over  Berlin  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  we  and  the  British 
and  the  French,  who  have  the  responsibility  for 
West  Berlin,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  the  other  members  of  NATO, 
have  made  it  very  clear  and  very  simple  in  state- 
ments, repeatedly,  that  the  security  of  West 


Berlin,  the  presence  of  the  Western  forces  there, 
free  access  to  the  city,  and  the  viability  of  West 
Berlin  are  all  vital  interests  of  the  West  in  this 
situation. 

Now  this  is  not  all  of  our  interest  in  the 
German-Berlin  situation.  We  would  like  to  see 
brought  about  there  in  Germany,  and  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  a  condition  of  stability  and  con- 
tentment which  would  point  toward  long-term 
peace  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Now  we  in  this  country,  for  example,  take 
the  view  that,  when  great  political  issues  should 
be  resolved,  it  is  of  the  first  order  of  importance 
that  the  attitudes  of  the  people  directly  con- 
cerned be  known,  be  consulted.  This  leads  us 
instinctively  to  say  that  self-determination  by 
the  Germans  is  crucial  to  a  final  settlement  of 
this  total  problem.  But,  in  the  immediate 
problem  of  Berlin,  I  have  indicated  what  our 
vital  interests  are,  and  I  think  that  the  other 
side  fully  understands  what  we  consider  our 
vital  interests  to  be. 

Mr.  Steele:  Mr.  Secretary,  we  recently  saw 
a  strong  and  successful  application  of  American 
foreign  policy  in  the  Soviet  missile  buildup 
in  Cuba,  an  application  of  policy  which  led  to 
removal  of  Soviet  missiles  and  bombers.  Do 
you  feel  that  our  action  in  the  Cuban  crisis 
has,  in  turn,  strengthened  Western  unity  and 
determination  so  far  as  our  basic  policy  objec- 
tives in  Berlin  are  concerned  ? 

Secretary  Rush:  Well,  I  think  the  Cuban 
crisis  recorded  a  unity  and  determination,  but 
that  unity  and  determination  was  already  there 
before  the  Cuban  crisis  as  far  as  Berlin  was 
concerned. 

Now  I  must  say  that  I  think  that  the  unity 
of  the  inter-American  states — the  OAS  [Or- 
ganization of  American  States] — on  the  one 
side  and  the  unity  of  NATO  on  the  other  with 
regard  to  Cuba  did  make  its  point  in  Moscow 
and  did  make  a  major  contribution  toward  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  that  particular  crisis. 
But,  despite  the  Cuban  affair,  it  has  been  clear 
for  a  very  long  time  that  all  of  us  in  the  West 
are  unified  and  determined  on  these  vital  in- 
terests of  ours  in  Berlin.  There  is  a  connection, 
because  we  did  record  the  unity  of  the  Western 
World  in  the  face  of  a  dangerous  crisis  this 
year,  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  leave  the  impres- 
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sion  that  that  unity  and  determination  was  an 
invention  of  1962;  it  was  already  there. 

Mr.  Steele:  Would  you  be  inclined  in  this 
connection  to  feel  that  the  outcome  of  the  Cuban 
affair  materially  reflects  on  or  alters  the  out- 
look for  a  settlement  of  the  Berlin  question? 
Secretary  Rusk :  As  I  have  said  on  other  oc- 
casions, I  think  that  the  Cuban  experience  has 
led  to  a  degree  of  soberness,  of  reappraisal,  of 
deep  thinking,  on  the  part  of  all  governments, 
including  the  government  in  Moscow,  and  that 
there  may  be  a  fresh  realization  that  these 
great  issues,  which  can  get  to  be  so  dangerous, 
have  to  be  approached  with  care  and  with  recog- 
nition of  the  vital  interests  of  the  other  side. 

I  think,  in  that  sense,  that  the  experience  we 
have  had  in  the  latter  part  of  1962  should  mean 
to  all  of  us  that  a  question  like  Berlin  should 
be  approached  with  the  care  that  it  deserves 
and  not  be  treated  as  something  in  which  one 
can  achieve  a  spectacular  victory  by  appearing 
to  put  pressures  on,  even  though  vital  interests 
are  directly  involved. 

Mr.  Steele:  Very  recently  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  told  West  German  Chancellor 
Adenauer  that  the  West  German  Republic's 
policy  in  Berlin  is  pointed  toward  war  and  that 
if,  as  a  result,  war  comes,  West  Germany  will, 
in  Khrushchev's  words,  "burn  like  a  candle 
in  the  very  first  hours."  What  do  you  make  of 
this  statement  ? 

Secretary  Rush:  Well,  I  saw  that  statement, 
read  it  with  considerable  interest.  There  were 
portions  of  it  which  were  harsh,  as  such  state- 
ments have  been  in  the  past.  I  did  not  see  any- 
thing new  in  it  from  a  policy  point  of  view. 
There  seems  to  be  an  impression  in  some 
quarters  in  Moscow  that  this  Berlin  matter 
is  of  interest  only  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  that  somehow  the  other  Allies  are 
merely  reflecting  the  policies  of  the  Federal 
Republic. 

What  they  must  understand  is  that  West 
Berlin  is  a  deep,  vital  interest  for  all  the  rest 
of  us,  as  well  as  for  Germany,  that  we  have 
in  the  United  States  vital  interests  at  stake  in 
West  Berlin,  and  that  on  these  matters  we  are 
united  as  an  alliance  and  are  not  simply  ac- 
commodating a  friend  by  following  a  friend's 
point  of  view.    These  vital  interests  are  just  as 


vital  to  us  as  they  are  to  France,  or  to  Great 
Britain,  or  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, or  to  the  people  of  West  Berlin 
themselves. 

Mr.  Steele :  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  possible  that 
the  Berlin  crisis  has  become  so  crystallized  in  its 
issues  over  the  years  that  none  of  the  interested 
parties  now  can  negotiate  and  compromise?  In 
other  words,  is  it  perhaps  becoming  a  permanent 
crisis  of  an  insoluble  kind  ? 

Secretary  Rusk :  Well,  I  think  in  diplomacy 
we  ought  never  to  use  this  word  "insoluble." 
Diplomacy  has  to  act  on  the  optimistic  thesis 
that  solutions  are  possible.  Otherwise  we 
would  run  into  too  many  blind  alleys  and  too 
many  dangers  would  accumulate. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  margins  of  compro- 
mise on  German  and  Berlin  questions  are  very 
thin  indeed.  Our  vital  interests,  as  I  have  ex-  , 
plained  them  earlier,  are  there,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  see  in  what  respects  you  can 
jeopardize  those  vital  interests  by  any  signifi- 
cant or  major  compromise. 

But  nevertheless  it's  the  task  of  diplomacy  to 
protect  these  vital  interests  by  peaceful  means, 
if  possible,  and  that  means  that  diplomacy  must 
try  to  find  out  whether  there  are  opportunities 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  a  problem  of  this 

sort. 

But  it  won't  be  easy  because,  again,  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  two  sides  are  very  far  apart  and 
very  great  stakes  are  at  issue. 

Mr.  Steele:  Well,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Secretary,  is  there  a  likelihood  that  the  people 
of  the  Western  World  will  tire  of  the  sometimes 
fever-pitched  tensions  which  have  been  built 
up  over  Berlin  and  thus  lead  the  West  perhaps 
to  an  overwillingness  to  compromise? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Oh,  I  think  we  have 
learned  in  recent  years  that  the  impatience  of 
democracies  to  move  rapidly  toward  a  solution 
will  not  necessarily  protect  our  vital  interests  or 
work  out  to  our  own  advantage.  I  think  we 
have  learned  a  good  deal  about  patience  and 
persistence. 

I  think  that  we  in  the  West,  the  United  States 
as  well  as  Western  Europe,  must  not  nourish 
the  illusion  that  we  can  somehow  throw  off  these 
burdens,  that  we  have  to  get  a  settlement  at  any 
cost  so  that  we  can  feel  more  comfortable,  or 
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reduce  our  taxes,  or  reduce  our  armed  forces, 
or  reduce  our  foreign  aid,  or  whatever  it  might 
be. 

No,  I  am  not,  myself,  concerned  that  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Western  democracies  will  tire  when 
such  a  vital  issue  as  Berlin  is  involved.  I  have 
10  doubt  of  that  whatever. 

Mr.  Steele:  Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  very 
fcuch  for  being  with  us  today.  We  appreciate 
t. 


iwiss  Representatives  Visit 
Americans  Imprisoned  in  Cuba 

'ress  release  15  dated  January  9 

On  January  5  the  Swiss  Ambassador  and  two 
•ther  officers  of  the  Swiss  Embassy  at  Habana, 
■cting  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government,  visited 
he  American  citizens  imprisoned  on  the  Isle  of 
^nes,  Cuba. 

According  to  the  Swiss  report  of  the  visit,  the 
aen  have  been  quartered  since  December  28  in 
.  large  wing  of  the  prison,  the  address  of  which 
3  Pavilion  2,  Salon  A,  Reclusorio  Nacional, 
Jueva  Gerona,  Isla  de  Pinos,  Cuba.  They  have 
he  use  of  a  larger  interior  courtyard  where  they 
re  now  able  to  exercise  in  the  fresh  air.  The 
ew  quarters  have  running  water,  good  sani- 
wy  facilities,  showers,  and  beds.  The  prison- 
rs  told  the  Swiss  representatives  that  the 
uards  are  treating  them  well  and  that  they  are 
ow  getting  more  food.  The  Swiss  observed 
fiat  the  prisoners'  health  had  improved  and  was 
i  general  satisfactory.  Their  morale  also  is 
jported  as  good.  The  Swiss  found  the  prison- 
's' condition  much  better  than  on  their  pre- 
ious  visit,  stating  that  their  attitude  was  calm 
tid  dignified  and  advising  the  families  not  to 
orry. 

The  Swiss  Embassy  sent  each  prisoner  a 
hristmas  package  containing  items  provided 
y  the  American  Eed  Cross,  and  the  prisoners 
mfirmed  the  receipt  of  these  packages.  During 
te  January  5  visit  the  Swiss  representatives 
ere  able  to  give  the  prisoners  American  medi- 
nes,  as  well  as  articles  purchased  locally. 
The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  receive  one 
ircel  per  month  from  their  families  through 
ie  Swiss  Embassy. 
The  above  information  has  been  conveyed  to 
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the  next  of  kin  of  the  imprisoned  Americans  by 
letter  from  the  Department. 

President  Exchanges  New  Year's 
Messages  With  Soviet  Leaders 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  messages  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Nihita  Khrushchev, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
U.S.S.B.,  and  Leonid  Brezhnev,  Chairman  of 
the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet. 


President  Kennedy  to  Soviet  Leaders 

White    House    press    release     (Palm     Beach, 
January  2 


Fla.)     dated 


December  30,  1962 
Dear  Chairman  Khrushchev  and  Chair- 
man Brezhnev:  On  behalf  of  the  American 
people  and  myself,  I  extend  best  wishes  for  the 
new  year  to  the  Soviet  people  and  to  you  and 
your  families. 

The  American  people  look  forward  to  the 
coming  year  with  the  deepest  desire  that  the 
cause  of  peace  be  advanced.  For  our  part,  I 
assure  you  that  no  opportunity  will  be  missed 
to  promote  world  peace  and  understanding 
among  all  peoples. 

John  F.  Kennedy 

Soviet  Leaders  to  President  Kennedy 

Unofficial  translation 

December  30, 1962 
Dear  Me.  President:  On  the  eve  of  the  new  year 
we  extend  to  the  American  people  and  also  to  you  and 
your  family  New  Year's  congratulations  and  very  best 
wishes  from  the  Soviet  people  and  from  us  personally. 
The  year  of  1962  now  passing  into  history  witnessed 
events,  the  fatal  development  of  which  it  was  possible 
to  avert  thanks  to  the  fact  that  the  (two)  sides  showed 
a  sensible  approach  and  reached  a  compromise.  Now 
the  peoples  of  the  whole  world  expect  from  us  ener- 
getic efforts  aimed  at  the  solution  of  urgent  problems 
fraught  with  the  threat  of  the  rise  of  new  crises  in 
order  to  assure  reliable  conditions  for  peaceful  life 
and  constructive  labor  on  the  earth.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  no  less  inter- 
ested in  this  than  are  the  Soviet  people.  May  the  new 
year  be  a  year  of  a  turn  for  the  better  in  relations 
between  our  countries,  a  year  of  joint  efforts  for  a 
decisive  improvement  of  the  international  situation  in 
the  interest  of  all  humanity. 

N.  Khrushchev 
L.  Brezhnev 
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It  is  fashionable  at  this  time  of  year  to  talk 
of  new  chapters,  of  turning  points.  This  year 
it  is  not  only  fashionable  but  extremely  per- 
tinent. As  we  look  from  January  1963  into  the 
future,  we  are  struck  first  by  how  much  of  the 
past  is  indeed  past.  Consider  for  a  moment 
what  has  happened  to  our  world  in  the  relatively 
few  years  since  the  war.  The  four  basic  im- 
pulses that  have  dominated  international  af- 
fairs since  1945  have  come  either  to  an  end,  to 
clear  turning  points,  or  to  a  state  of  major 
transformation. 

I  refer  to  the  reconstruction  of  Europe,  the 
dismantling  of  the  colonial  system  that  pre- 
vailed over  much  of  the  earth  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  the  almost  unhindered  physical  domi- 
nation of  the  free  world  by  the  United  States, 
and  the  emergence  of  the  cold  war.    Each  of 
these  basic  impulses  has  either  ended,  to  be  re- 
placed by  new  forces  and  circumstances,  or  has 
been  so  altered  in  character  as  to  represent  a 
break  between  the  recent  past  and  a  future  that 
has  already  begun.     I  do  not  want  to  be  misun- 
derstood when  I  include  in  this  list  the  cold 
war;  it  is  still  very  much  with  us,  and  will  be 
for  much  time  to  come,  but  profound  changes 
have  been  taking  place  within  the  system  that 
mounted  that  political  war  effort  and  within 
the   West's  capacities  and   opportunities   for 
waging  it. 

It  can  be  said  that  these  basic  impulses  have 
changed  more  than  our  own  reflexes  or  the 
vocabulary  with  which  we  think  and  talk  about 


•Address  made  before  the  Broome  County  World 
Affairs  Council  at  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  on  Jan.  11  (press 
release  21). 


the  problems  and  challenges  which  confront  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs. 

While  thinking  in  old  terms  and  talking  with 
old  slogans,  we  have  carried— and  have  been 
carried— into  an  era  of  new  chapters,  of  new 
adventures— and  of  new  risks.  As  these  new 
chapters  begin  to  unfold,  we  will  find  ourselves 
in  the  state  of  mind  of  the  old-time  Chicago 
newspaper  editor  who  one  day  called  his  staff 
together  and  decreed:  "What  this  newspaper 
needs  is  some  new  cliches." 

It  is  possible  that  the  Western  World  today 
stands,  politically  and  economically,  on  the 
verge  of  a  great  release  of  energy  and  organiza- 
tional genius  that  has  a  certain  parallel  to  the 
great  outburst  of  geographical  and  intellectual 
exploration  after  the  Crusades,  when  Europe 
propelled  itself  around  the  globe. 

The  analogy  is  tricky  and  can  easily  be  over- 
blown. What  I  mean  is  that  we  have  before 
us  a  year  or  more  of  major  decisions,  many  of 
them  uncharted ;  a  year  of  many  unknowns  that 
may  require  of  political  and  economic  leaders 
the  same  degree  of  imagination,  daring— and 
hardship— that  carried  the  Magellans,  the 
Vespuccis,  the  Hudsons,  the  Marco  Polos  out 
into  the  uncharted  frontiers  of  their  own 
civilization. 

Of  the  many  big  unknowns  that  inexorably 
will  be  evolving  into  known  quantities  in  the 
months  to  come,  these  are  among  the  most 
important : 

What  will  be  the  course  of  the  Soviet-Chinese 
ideological  split,  and  what  opportunities  or  haz- 
ards will  it  present  to  the  free  world? 

What  will  be  the  shape  of  Europe  and  the 
Common  Market?  Related  to  that,  how  will 
the  alliance  solve  its  interallied  economic  rela- 
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tionships  and  responsibilities,  and  its  political 
disagreement  over  control  of  its  momentous 
power  ? 

Related  to  that,  what  will  be  the  future  course 
of  General  de  Gaulle  and  his  design  for  France 
and  for  Europe?  And,  in  turn,  what  will  be 
the  course  of,  first,  West  German  Chancellor 
Adenauer  in  the  months  remaining  of  his 
power,  and  second,  what  will  be  the  course  of 
West  Germany  after  Adenauer? 

How  will  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  two  chief  centers  of  global  power,  fare  with 
the  pressing  internal  problems  and  questions 
that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  their  abilities  to 
pursue  their  differing  objectives  in  foreign 
affairs  ? 

In  our  own  hemisphere,  will  we  be  able  fur- 
ther to  whittle  away  the  potential  for  danger 
and  violence  that  remains  in  Castro  Cuba  even 
though  direct  presence  of  Soviet  military  of- 
fensive capability  has  been  eliminated?  And 
will  we  and  our  allied  governments  in  the  hemi- 
sphere find  the  increasing  will  and  means  to 
aring  about  the  long-overdue  peaceful  evolution 
jf  Latin  America  into  a  continent  of  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  prospering  nations? 

Were  you  to  seek  to  invite  someone  to  appear 
lere  and  give  you  worthwhile  answers  to  these 
questions,  and  the  many  supplementary  ques- 
ions  they  raise,  I  would  not  be  able  to  suggest 
ivhere  you  seek  such  a  wizard.  They  are  basic 
md  pressing  questions.  We  operate,  in  Secre- 
ary  of  State  Rusk's  phrase,  "on  the  leading 
dge  of  events" 2  and  may  have  to  leave  to  his- 
orians  the  writing  of  the  answers.  Still,  the 
rery  raising  of  the  questions,  the  thinking 
ibout  them  and  the  pondering  of  possible  al- 
ernatives,  is  the  beginning  of  the  process  that 
vill  produce  the  answers. 

Success  of  European  Interdependence 

It  is  well  to  recall  that  the  task  of  recon- 
truction  had  to  deal  with  more  than  the  de- 
traction wrought  in  World  War  II,  terrible  as 
hat  was.  It  is  no  historical  overstatement  to 
K>te  that  each  of  these  nations— the  United 
states  with  them — was  economically  on  its 
aiees  in  the  1930's.    A  paralyzing  cycle  of  de- 

3  Bulletin  of  Dec.  10, 1962,  p.  873. 
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pression  and  stagnation  had  brought  into 
sharp  question  the  very  viability  of  economic 
systems  based  on  predominantly  private,  that 
is,  nongovernmental,  enterprise.  The  recovery 
of  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States  in  the  past  decade  and  a  half  has  con- 
founded the  doom-sayers  of  the  1930's.  Their 
question  had  been  whether  an  economic  system 
based  on  free  enterprise  could  work.  Today's 
question  is  phrased:  Can  the  economy  grow 
fast  enough  to  maintain  full  employment  and 
rising  standards  of  living,  and  to  reach  out 
with  this  talent  to  the  benefit  of  the  large  parts 
of  the  globe  that  do  not  have  it  ? 

Few  developments  have  caused  such  dismay 
in  Communist  circles  as  the  striking  success 
achieved  in  Europe  through  economic  interde- 
pendence. It  has  dashed  a  basic  Marxist  pre- 
diction and  a  fond  Communist  hope :  that  the 
nations  of  the  West  would  experience  economic 
stagnation  and  would  fall  to  quarreling  among 
themselves  in  the  aftermath.  A  key  factor  in 
this  pattern  as  discerned  by  Marxist  theorizers 
was  to  be  competition  among  the  decaying  co- 
lonialist powers  leading  to  imperialist  wars  as 
each  nation  fought  to  protect  its  share  of  the 
raw  materials  and  the  markets  for  its  finished 
goods,  represented  by  the  underdeveloped  re- 
gions of  the  world. 

Transition  From  Colonialism  to  Independence 

The  falseness  of  this  prediction  has  now  been 
shown  so  decisively  that  it  meshes  with  a  sec- 
ond major  turning  point.  The  former  co- 
lonialist empires  have  not  provided  the 
occasion  for  destructively  competitive  imperi- 
alist warfare.  Rather  they  are  with  a  few 
exceptions  being  peaceably  dismantled.  The 
new  nations  so  created  are  undergoing 
profound  and  striking  changes,  but  in  a 
pattern  far  removed  from  that  expected  by 
communism's  prophets. 

The  map  of  Africa,  once  broadly  shaded  to 
mark  the  majestic  spheres  of  influence  of  the 
European  powers,  today  more  resembles  an 
erratically  sewn  patchwork  quilt.  Dozens  of 
new  nations  have  sprouted  in  the  past  decade. 
Nearly  all  have  accomplished  the  transition 
from  a  colonial  position  to  independence. 
Vestiges  remain,  but  the  colonial  era  is  over. 
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Independence,  the  new  nations  are  learning, 
may  mean  the  end  of  a  pattern  they  found  op- 
pressive and  unjust.  But  they  have  quickly 
discovered  that  independence  carries  with  it 
heavy  burdens  of  its  own.  Togo's  President 
[Sylvanus  Olympio]  not  long  ago  compared 
independence  to  his  own  situation  when  he  was 
released  from  imprisonment  by  the  Vichy 
French  regime  during  the  war:  "The  jailer 
told  me,  'You  are  free.'  But  what  kind  of 
freedom  was  it  when  the  jail  was  in  the  desert, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  my  home,  and  there 
was  no  gasoline  for  the  truck  we  were  to  travel 

in?" 

Overnight  a  freed  colony  finds  itself  trans- 
formed from  an  absentee  owner's  warehouse  to  a 
sovereign  nation  charged  with  assembling  the 
rudiments,  the  trappings,  and  the  means  to  in- 
dependent action  in  a  tossing  sea  of  more  than 
100  sovereign  nations.  Overnight  it  finds  it 
necessary  to  have  a  policy  not  only  on  matters 
that  directly  affect  its  own  being  but  on  the 
more  than  120  questions  that  annually  stud 
the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 

In  turn  the  United  States  and,  ideally,  the 
alliance  as  a  whole  must  conceive  of  individual 
policies  and  programs  to  deal  with  the  exist- 
ence, the  aspirations,  and  the  actions  of  each  of 
these  individual  new  nations.  While  each  is 
potentially  as  different  as  one  man's  finger- 
prints from  another's,  it  is  only  common  sense 
that  the  West  look  for  the  basics  of  its  policy 
toward  the  new  and  underdeveloped  nations 
(and  those  that  are  old  yet  too-long  underde- 
veloped) in  the  overriding  characteristics  they 
share  in  common.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
passion  of  nationalism. 

History  may  find  great  irony  here.  At  the 
time  when  we  advanced  and  well-to-do  powers 
of  the  West  find  nationalism  inadequate  and 
grope  toward  a  new  historical  phase  of  inter- 
dependence and  international  law  and  overlap- 
ping sovereignties,  the  force  that  moves  the 
larger  part  of  the  globe  is  our  old  passion  of 
the  jealously  guarded,  vocally  patriotic,  sov- 
ereignty-sensitive nation-state.  This  is  the 
innermost  emotion  of  the  peoples  of  the  ex- 
colonial  world.  It  raises  problems  that  deeply 
complicate  the  already  complicated  business  of 


establishing  creative  and  forward-looking  pro- 
grams that  give  reality  to  their  new  freedom 
and  further  our  own  interests.  Yet  it  has  its 
advantages  as  well,  for  the  blood  of  new  na- 
tionalism flows  thick  and  resists  the  virus  of 
outside  isms.  Many  observers  were  struck  by 
the  way  in  which  the  recent  Chinese  Com- 
munist invasion  of  India  abruptly  erupted 
the  nationalism  of  the  Indian  people  to  the 
extent  that  the  Indian  Communist  Party 
sided  sharply  with  its  enemy,  the  Indian 
Government. 

Happily  there  are  many  leaders  of  the  new 
nations  who  appear  to  recognize  the  dangers  of 
a  nationalism  that,  while  lending  coherence  to 
their  nation,  can  impede  their  economic,  social, 
and  political  development  if  it  becomes  exces- 
sive in  zeal.  In  proper  focus,  the  passion  works 
in  favor  of  that  American  goal  the  Secretary  of 
State  describes  as  "simple  and  transcendent"  8— 
a  paste  of  nationalism  and  interdependence  that 
cements  a  world  community  of  free  nations. 

The  Gap  Between  Rich  and  Poor  Nations 

The  second  overriding  characteristic  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  is  their  awareness  of,: 
and  their  drive  to  do  something  about,  the  still- 
widening  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor  nations. 
This  problem,  and  the  ugly  shadow  of  nuclear 
war,  are  viewed  by  President  Kennedy  as  the 
two  greatest  problems  confronting  the  world. 
The  things  of  life  cannot  continue  to  be  divided 
inequitably  between  the  one-third  of  the  world's 
population   that  command  five-sixths   of  the 
world's  output  of  goods  and  services,  and  the 
two-thirds  that  command  only  one-sixth;  be- 
tween the  one-third  of  the  world  that  enjoy  a 
life  expectancy  of  67  years  and  the  two-thirds 
that  enjoy  one  of  only  38  years;  between  the 
privileged  one-third  that  suffer  an  illiteracy 
rate  of  only  4  percent  and  the  two-thirds  who 
are  70  percent  illiterate.    The  answer  lies  not 
in  taking  away  from  those  who  have,  to  help 
those  who  do  not,  but  in  the  infinitely  more  ex- 
acting—yet more  inspiring— direction  of  using 
the  resources  of  the  well-to-do  to  fertilize  free 
abundance  for  those  who  are  not. 
We  must  hope  for  intelligence  on  the  part  of 


3  Ibid.,  Sept.  3,  1962,  p.  343. 
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the  underdeveloped  world,  and  demand  it  of 
ourselves,  if  we  are  to  tackle  this  problem  in  a 
way  that  reduces  its  temptations  and  opportuni- 
ties for  those  who  would  exploit  it  for  ideolog- 
ical and  political  gain. 

In  our  own  hemisphere  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  represents— and  tries  to  grasp— the 
challenge  nearest  to  home. 

In  Africa  we  should  be  encouraged  by  a  wide- 
spread African  desire  that  coincides  with  ours: 
"Keep  the  cold  war  out  of  Africa."  But  we 
must  understand  what  that  requires.  It  does 
not  mean  simply  that  we  or  Africa  can  by  mere 
wish  avoid  great-power  designs  or  efforts  at  sub- 
version of  the  new  states.  There  have  been  too 
many  examples  in  recent  history  of  the  ability 
of  communism  to  subvert  new-found  freedom, 
and  Africa's  emergent  freedom  is  a  fragrant 
temptation.  The  Communists'  opportunities 
for  making  something  of  that  temptation  stand, 
for  the  most  part,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  in- 
ability or  failure  of  the  West  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibilities there. 

The  Congo,  over  which  there  has  been  so  much 
travail,  so  much  bloodshed,  and  so  much  rancor, 
is  of  course  the  African  trial  of  the  moment.  In 
all  the  controversy  over  the  UK-directed  effort 
to  produce  a  viable,  unified  Congo  state,  a  major 
original  purpose  of  the  procedure  should  be 
kept  very  much  in  mind :  to  avoid  in  that  unpre- 
pared new  country  a  direct  confrontation  be- 
tween the  two  major  cold- war  protagonists.  It 
should  be  recalled,  too,  how  energetically  the 
Soviet  Union  attempted  physically  to  move  into 
the  Congo  when  the  first  dissension  smoldered 
into  violence.  That  was  30  months  ago.  The 
intervention  was  turned  back  without  the  neces- 
sity of  direct  American  involvement.  Now  we 
may  at  last  be  coming  to  the  moment  when  a 
peacefully  integrated  Congo  is  a  reality  and 
'he  14,000,000  Congolese  may  begin  to  achieve 
ihe  fruits  of  independence. 

If  such  proves  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  the 
successful  end  of  one  harrowing  chapter  in 
Africa's  rise  to  independence.  But  there  may 
3e  more  to  come.  The  contortion  is  still  to 
Jome  in  the  southern  third  of  Africa— that  part 
south  of  Tanganyika  and  the  Congo.  Here 
live  35,000,000  black  Africans  and  about  3,500,- 
)00  whites,  many  of  whom  are  almost  as  indig- 


enous to  the  continent  as  the  blacks.  It  is  an 
area  of  white  privilege  and  black  grievance. 
It  is  an  area  where  only  great  statesmanship, 
great  courage,  and  great  patience  can  avert  ca- 
lamity. The  alternatives  are  between  develop- 
ing justice  and  orderly  change,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  an  eruption  of  race  violence  that  could 
make  the  Congo  seem  a  strawberry  festival. 
One  cannot  say  much  more  at  this  juncture  than 
that  the  stakes  are  high  indeed. 

The  U.S.  and  the  Western  Alliance 

Even  closer  to  us  than  this  turbulence  are  the 
new  developments  involving  our  own  country, 
its  role  as  the  major  power  of  the  alliance  and 
major  antagonist  of  the  Communist  system. 
The  circumstances  that  put  us  into  this  position 
were  not  voted,  were  not  the  result  of  conscious 
ambitions  of  men.  Now,  with  Western  Europe 
returned  to  its  strength  and  power,  we  are  see- 
ing a  certain  diffusion  of  the  decision-making 
and  action-taking  initiative  that  has  rested  so 
dominantly  with  us. 

Our  very  power  as  possessor  of  all  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  Western  alliance's  nuclear  strength 
is  in  itself  a  factor  that  reduces,  rather  than 
adds,  to  our  freedom  of  action.  (It  is  this  con- 
centration of  NATO's  power  in  the  hands  of 
one  ally,  incidentally,  that  made  the  recent 
threat  of  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba  a  threat  not 
just  to  that  one  ally  but  to  all  NATO,  which 
depends  on  U.S.  nuclear  striking  power  as  the 
core  of  its  overall  defense.) 

The  very  nature  of  a  problem  like  Berlin 
binds  us  to  the  necessity  of  the  most  delicately 
close  coordination  with  the  British,  the  French, 
the  West  Germans,  and  the  NATO  alliance. 
The  renewed  ability  and  responsibility  of  the 
European  allies  for  joining  in  the  effort  to  solve 
the  problems  that  confront  us  further  reduce 
our  freedom  of  action.  The  renewed  ability  of 
the  European  allies — and  Japan — to  share  in 
the  benefits  and  the  responsibilities  of  commerce 
and  development  makes  it  further  necessary  to 
find  ways  of  concerting  with  them.  Such  is 
the  purpose  of  the  expanded  trade  legislation 
enacted  last  year.  The  years  of  strain  on  the 
U.S.  economy,  dramatized  by  the  1  million 
American  soldiers  still  stationed  overseas  and 
the  billions  of  U.S.  dollars  committed  around 
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the  globe,  make  us  further  dependent  on  our 
allies  to  carry  a  greater  share  of  the  burden. 
They  can  now  afford  it. 

This  recital— and  there  could  be  more— is  not 
designed   to  suggest  the  likelihood   of  a  re- 
trenched American  foreign  policy  but  rather  to 
dramatize  the  inevitability  of  the  historic  trend 
which  the  President  described  in  his  July  4  ad- 
dress    on     Atlantic     interdependence.4     That 
trend  to  increasing  military,  diplomatic,  and 
economic  cohesion  between  the  Western  Euro- 
peans, the  North  Americans,  and  Japan  is  the 
Atlantic  wave  of  the  future.    In  months  to 
come  there  will  be  many  manifestations  of  dif- 
ferences, of  discord,  perhaps  even  fallings-out 
among  allies  over  given  problems  and  issues. 
But  it  is  important  that  these  squalls  of  choppy 
water  not  be  mistaken  for  the  big  wave  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  who  shape  policy  here 
and  across  the  Atlantic,  is  the  inexorable  one. 
One  must  be  wary  of  euphoria  on  this  point. 
There  are  difficult  interludes  ahead  as  we  try 
to  work  out  with  our  allies  solutions  to  prob- 
lems that  perplex  them,  or  us,  or  both  of  us. 
If,  by  some  misfortune,  negotiations  between 
Britain  and  the  Common  Market  fail,  drastic 
improvisations  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  seri- 
ous corrosion  within  the  entire  alliance.    If,  as 
we  hope,  those  negotiations  succeed,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Japan  must  be  prepared 
for  adjustments  at  home  that  may  be  onerous 
for  some  in  their  midst.    They  must  be  pre- 
pared, too,  with  imaginative  programs  for  help- 
ing to  assure  that  the  bountiful  strength  of  the 
Common  Market  is  not  turned  inward  but  out- 
ward, to  ease  the  fears  and  enhance  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

There  will  be  long  and  complicated  rumina- 
tions as  we  attempt  to  work  out,  in  a  manner 
acceptable  to  the  allies  and  ourselves,  an  answer 
to  the  Europeans'  desire  to  have  a  greater  share 
in  the  control  of  the  nuclear  power  that  now 
rests  so  largely  with  us. 

The  Nassau  agreement  with  Britain"  is  a 
large  step  toward  the  attainment  of  a  multilat- 
eral arrangement.  But  many  more  steps  will 
be  required  and  much  time,  probably  several 
years,  before  it  can  be  expected  to  be  achieved. 

*  Ibid.,  July  23,  1962,  p.  131. 
6  IMd.,  Jan.  14,  1963,  p.  43. 


In  some  ways  this  most  complex  of  problems, 
bristly  with  conflicting  national  prides  and  am- 
bitions, may  yet  prove  the  most  beneficial  be- 
cause it  dramatizes  more  clearly  the  D'Arta- 
gnan  indivisibility  of  the  free  world's  position- 
in  a  nuclear  showdown  it  is  quite  simply  "all 
for  one  and  one  for  all."  The  logic  of  this 
illuminates  the  logic  of  increasing  interdepend- 
ence in  all  fields. 

We  cannot  altogether  look  ahead  without 
looking  briefly  backward— to  Cuba,  to  the  re- 
cent Chinese  Communist  aggression  against 
India,  to  the  long-building  rift  within  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

The  Experience  in  Cuba 

Cuba  has  many  meanings  for  us  and,  one 
hopes,  for  the  Soviet  Union.    It  suggests  that  in 
the  nuclear  age  the  willingness  to  use  power  is 
the  first  requisite  of  the  avoidance  of  the  actual 
use  of  those  weapons.     It  demonstrated  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  capable  of  a  gross  mis- 
reading   of    American   reaction   to    a   pohti- 
comilitary  invasion   of    this    hemisphere.    It 
raised  the  perplexing  question— as  did  Korea, 
the  Communist  coup  of  Czechoslovakia,  the 
infiltration  of  Viet-Nam— of  how  accurately 
the  Kremlin  assesses  the  will  and  capabilities  of 
the  West  to  resist  aggression.    It  showed,  in  the 
reaction  of  unalined  capitals  around  the  world, 
that  when  the  chips  are  down  there  is  not  really 
much  neutralism:  A  huge  part  of  the  world 
shared  relief  and  admiration  at  the  calm,  con- 
sidered way  the  Russians  were  forced  to  back 
their  offensive  weapons  out  of  Cuba.    It  gal- 
vanized free-world  unity,  as  demonstrated  in 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  the  support  of  our  other 

allies. 

It  is  not  prudent  to  conclude  that  what 
worked  in  Cuba  will  serve  in  another  crisis, 
further  from  American  power  and  closer  to 
Communist  power.  Nor  should  there  be  high 
expectation  that  one  such  setback  will  necessar- 
ily alter  Soviet  aims  in  the  many  other  parts  of 
the  world  where  Western  interests  are  more  vul- 
nerable. It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Cuban 
experience  may  provoke  more  caution  on  the 
part  of  Soviet  leaders. 

Admittedly,  Cuba  is  not  finished.    Several 
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thousand  Soviet  military  personnel  remain ;  we 
want  to  see  those  troops  out  of  there.  And  Cas- 
tro remains,  with  his  Marxist-Leninist  hold  on 
the  Cuban  people  depending  heavily  on  Soviet 
buttressing  for  its  continuation.  For  as  long 
as  communism  remains  on  the  island,  normalcy 
is  on  leave  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  Crisis  Within  Communism 

As  a  last  stop  in  this  perhaps  too  ambitious 
tour  of  the  horizon,  consider  the  ideological 
eruption  within  the  Communist  bloc.  It  is 
difficult  for  Western  observers — and  probably 
for  Communist  observers — to  predict  where  this 
will  end  and  how.  It  was  not  too  long  ago  that 
the  experts  were  insisting  on  the  "fundamental 
unity"  of  the  bloc.  Now  we  see  the  monolith 
riven  by  a  quarrel  between  China  and  Russia 
that  many  consider  to  be  irresolvable.  Obvi- 
ously a  rift  in  the  bloc  weakens  the  power  and 
the  appeal  of  communism ;  it  means  more  diffi- 
culties for  Moscow,  and  it  robs  Peiping  of  its 
large  source  of  the  materials  and  the  support  it 
needs  to  convert  its  failures  into  the  beginnings 
of  successes.  In  months  to  come  the  dissension 
may  have  serious  effect  on  morale  and  direction 
within  Communist  parties  all  over  the  world. 
Two  words  of  caution,  however,  about  this 
crisis  within  communism : 

First,  the  West  cannot  be  certain  that  a  com- 
plete rift,  unharnessing  a  hate-propelled,  unre- 
lenting Communist  China  from  the  comparative 
restraints  of  Soviet  Russia,  will  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  West.  Second,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  this  is  still  chiefly  an  ideological  quarrel, 
not  over  whether  communism  will  bury  us  but 
how  communism  will  bury  us.  The  desire  to 
perform  the  burial  ceremony  still  exists  as 
strongly  in  Moscow  as  in  Peiping. 

With  these  reservations  in  mind,  the  Chinese- 
Russian  dispute  adds  significantly  to  the  di- 
lemma that  now  faces  communism.  From  Mos- 
cow's point  of  view,  the  road  ahead  must  seem 
to  consist  of  three  possible  forks : 

One,  a  continued  expansion  of  military  force 
in  order  to  persist  in  assuming  great  risks,  as 
they  have  been  doing  in  recent  years  in  Berlin 
and  Cuba,  while  continuing  to  press  aggres- 
sively for  the  breaks  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas. 


Two,  a  conclusion  that  the  armaments  race 
is  a  costly,  dangerous,  and  hopeless  course,  that 
it  must  be  halted,  at  the  expense  of  some  con- 
cessions to  the  West  in  disarmament,  in  order 
to  transfer  strained  resources  to  agriculture, 
consumer  goods,  and  industrial  production. 

Three,  a  pause,  in  which  to  reduce  interna- 
tional tension  and  tackle  some  of  the  many 
urgent  problems  confronting  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship and  to  provide  time  for  choice  as  to  which 
other  fork  to  follow. 

The  West  must,  of  course,  equip  itself  to  cope 
with  any  of  these  alternatives.  If,  as  some 
believe,  the  third  course  is  the  one  Moscow  is 
now  choosing ;  if,  as  some  believe,  Soviet  leaders 
are  inclined  to  more  caution ;  if,  as  many  believe, 
the  Communist  system  cannot  shoulder  its  own 
massive  internal  problems  and  the  massive  bur- 
den of  the  continuing  nuclear  arms  buildup — 
if  all  these  probabilities  are  at  work,  the  West 
is  moving  into  a  time  when  it  can  push  strongly 
forward  with  its  huge  task  of  international 
architecture. 

What  Is  Required  of  Americans? 

Another  full  speech  could  be  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  what  precisely  this  task  requires  of 
Americans.  Instead,  let  us  consider  briefly  a 
few  of  the  more  evident  needs. 

First,  to  get  our  own  house  in  order.  Inte- 
gration has  moved  at  little  more  than  a  token 
pace  in  America.  In  the  words  of  Secretary 
Rusk,  ".  .  .  these  problems  of  discrimination 
here  in  our  own  country  are  the  largest  single 
burden  we  bear  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreism 
relations."  6  It  is  time  we  got  on  with  it  and 
lightened  that  unfair  burden. 

It  is  time,  too,  to  substitute  for  sterile  debate 
over  "win"  and  "no-win"  policies  a  truly  con- 
structive dialog  to  attain  objectives  that  are 
unanimously  shared  by  Americans.  It  is  not 
enough  to  complain,  for  example,  about  a  "mess 
in  Laos"  or  "chaos  in  the  Congo."  There  must 
be  an  honest  facing  up  to  alternatives. 

Also  we  have  much  to  do  at  home  to  stimulate 
our  economy  to  productivity  and  efficiency. 
Sensible  tax  reforms,  an  imaginative  use  of  the 
new  tools  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  tangible 

•  Ibid.,  Dec.  17, 1962,  p.  907. 
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actions  to  improve  our  lagging  social  and  health 
processes — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  steps  that 
are  necessary  to  the  national  trimness  and 
health  without  which  we  are  not  going  to  run 
the  race  that  is  being  demanded  of  us. 

Surely  few  of  us  are  satisfied  with  the  pallid 
state  of  American  education.  We  are  not  edu- 
cating for  the  future.  As  Walter  Lippmann 
puts  it :  "As  we  fail  to  educate  adequately  one 
generation  of  school  children,  the  evil  results  of 
this  failure  do  not  appear  fully  until  these 
children  grow  up  and  become  the  uneducated 
parents  of  a  still  less  educated  generation." 

Finally  we  must  look  with  fresh,  if  sharp, 
eyes  at  the  uses  and  needs  for  economic  aid  in 
foreign  policy.  It  is  understandable  that  after 
all  these  years  of  dispensing  foreign  aid  there 
should  be  fatigue,  impatience,  even  some  dis- 
illusionment over  the  results — understandable 
but  not  tolerable.  Foreign  aid  is  a  major  in- 
strument of  American  foreign  policy.  Foreign 
policy  in  turn  is  simply  the  means  of  protect- 
ing and  furthering  the  American  interest.  The 
program  has  suffered  in  recent  years ;  it  is  going 
to  suffer  to  the  point  of  mutilation  this  year 
unless  Americans  find  it  in  themselves  to  inspire 
a  rededication  to  the  proposition  that  a  great 
part  of  the  power  of  the  world's  richest  nation 
lies  in  its  ability  constructively,  and  self -inter- 
estedly, to  apply  that  power  where  it  will  do 
most  for  freedom.  The  public  has  a  right  to 
expect  an  increasingly  hardheaded,  realistic 
aid  program  from  the  administration.  The  ad- 
ministration for  its  part  has  the  right  to  expect 
enlightened  support  from  the  public. 

History,  as  the  President  wrote  recently,  is 
what  men  make  of  it.  There  has  never  been 
a  more  challenging  year  in  which  to  make  it. 
Having  begun  with  many  questions,  I  should 
like  to  conclude  with  one :  Are  we  going  to  do 
it? 

U.S.  Makes  Short-Term  Credit 
Available  to  Brazil 

Press  release  10  dated  January  7 

Following  consultations  with  Ambassador 
Roberto  Campos,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Government,  the  U.S.  Government  is 
making  available  a  short-term  credit  totaling 


$30  million  to  Brazil,  which  is  repayable  in  90 
days. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  stated  that 
it  is  preparing  definite  plans  and  measures  for 
putting  into  force,  beginning  early  1963,  an  ef- 
fective program  to  limit  inflationary  pressures 
as  well  as  a  development  plan  designed  to  sup- 
port strong  and  balanced  economic  growth. 
Certain  actions  in  line  with  this  objective  have 
already  been  taken,  including  particularly  the 
approval  in  November  1962  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  help  in  reducing  the  potential  Govern- 
ment budget  deficit  in  1963  and  to  initiate  8 
broad  reform  of  Brazil's  tax  structure  and  col- 
lection machinery. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  has  indicated  its 
intention  to  initiate,  at  an  early  date,  discus 
sions  with  the  United  States,  other  countries 
and  appropriate  international  financial  insti 
tutions  both  in  order  to  describe  the  measure: 
it  is  planning  to  take  to  achieve  financia 
recovery  and  assure  sustained  economic  growtl 
as  well  as  with  a  view  to  exploring  what  exter 
nal  financial  support  may  be  available  to  sup 
plement  the  Brazilian  effort. 

United  States  Assures  Saudi  Arabia 
of  Support  and  Friendship 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Presi 
dent  Kennedy  to  Grown  Prince  Faysal  o 
Saudi  Arabia. 

White    House    press,    release     (Palm    Beach,    Fla.)     dat« 
January  8 

October  25,  1962 
Your  Highness:  As  Your  Highness  ai 
sumes  new  and  important  responsibilities  upo 
returning  to  Saudi  Arabia,  I  wish  to  reca 
your  visit  to  the  White  House  on  October  5.1 
then  stated,  and  I  want  it  understood  clearl; 
that  Saudi  Arabia  can  depend  upon  the  frienc 
ship  and  the  cooperation  of  the  United  Stati 
in  dealing  with  the  many  tasks  which  lie  bef  oi 
it  in  the  days  ahead.  The  United  States  hs 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  Saudi  Arabia  an 
in  the  stability  and  progress  of  Saudi  Arabi 
Under  your  firm  and  enlightened  leadership 


1  For  text  of  a  joint  communique,  see  Bulletin 
Oct.  29, 1962,  p.  641. 
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im  confident  Saudi  Arabia  will  move  ahead 
successfully  on  the  path  of  modernization  and 
•eform  which  it  has  already  charted  for  itself, 
[n  pursuing  this  course  you  may  be  assured  of 
hill  United  States  support  for  the  maintenance 
>f  Saudi  Arabia's  integrity. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  in  order  to  accomplish 
'our  goals  you  must  have  the  requisite  tran- 
quility— an  atmosphere  devoid  of  recrimina- 
ions  and  instigations  from  within  or  without. 
I  share  your  concern  at  the  tensions  which  pre- 
rail  in  the  area  and  which  hamper  your  design 

0  strengthen  the  fabric  of  government  and  so- 
iety  in  Saudi  Arabia.  As  I  indicated  to  you 
Q  Washington,  the  United  States  desires  to  be 
telpful  in  finding  means  of  reducing  these 
ensions. 

I  foresee  for  our  two  countries  not  merely 
he  continuance  of  the  cordial  relationship 
rhich  began  so  auspiciously  during  the  reign 
f  your  illustrious  father,  His  Majesty  Abdul 
Lziz  Ibn  Saud ;  rather  I  foresee  the  opening  of 

chapter  in  Saudi-United  States  relations  in 
rhich  the  common  bond  of  enlightened  self- 
aterest  is  firmly  riveted  by  a  common  dedi- 
ation  to  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  for 
elf- fulfillment,  progress  and  freedom. 

I  wish  you  success  and  send  you  my  warmest 
ersonal  regards.    May  God  keep  you  and  the 
Saudi  people  and  grant  you  peace. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 

'resident  Concurs  in  Findings 
n  Three  Escape-Clause  Actions 

Tiite  House  press  release  dated  January  9 

The  President  on  January  9  concurred  with 
ie  U.S.  Tariff  Commission's  recent  findings 
lat  no  formal  investigation  should  be  insti- 
ited  at  this  time  to  determine  whether  the 
lodified  trade  agreement  concessions  on  cotton 
Fpewriter-ribbon  cloth,  lead  and  zinc,  and  dried 
gs  may  be  restored.  The  President  found, 
rith  the  Tariff  Commission,  that  there  is  not 
ifficient  reason  to  reopen  these  respective  es- 
ipe-clause  actions,  which  resulted  in  increases 

1  duties  on  cotton  typewriter-ribbon  cloth  in 
960,  on  lead  and  zinc  in  1958,  and  on  dried 


figs  in  1952.  Therefore,  the  present  duties  for 
each  of  the  items  concerned  will  continue  to 
apply  without  modification. 

The  President's  action  was  taken  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Trade  Policy  Committee. 
The  Tariff  Commission's  reports  were  made 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10401,  which  re- 
quires periodic  review  of  affirmative  actions 
taken  under  the  escape  clause  of  trade  agree- 
ments legislation. 

Recent  Trade  Agreements 
Made  Effective 

Press  release  13  dated  January  8 

The  President  on  December  28,  1962,  signed 
two  proclamations  putting  into  effect  certain 
recently  concluded  trade  agreements. 

Under  one  proclamation,1  the  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Kingdom  granting  com- 
pensatory tariff  concessions  for  the  escape- 
clause  action  taken  by  the  United  States  earlier 
this  year  with  respect  to  duties  on  imported 
carpets  and  glass  was  made  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1963.  The  substance  of  this  agreement 
is  contained  in  Department  of  State  press  re- 
lease 723  of  December  10.2 

The  other  proclamation3  relates  to  a  number 
of  agreements  which  contain  no  new  tariff  con- 
cessions by  the  United  States  and  terminates  a 
number  of  prior  trade  agreement  proclamations. 
The  agreements  provide  for  (1)  the  consolida- 
tion of  previously  proclaimed  tariff  concessions 
into  the  U.S.  schedule  of  concessions  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT) ,  (2)  the  modification  of  certain  of  the 
general  provisions  of  the  GATT,  and  (3)  the 
establishment  of  relationships  between  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  the  GATT  and  certain  other 
countries.  The  trade  agreement  proclamations 
which  are  being  terminated  in  whole  or  in  part 
relate  principally  to  agreements  which  have 
themselves  terminated.  None  of  these  termi- 
nations results  in  any  modification  of  rates  of 
duty  now  in  effect. 

Both  proclamations  are  printed  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  January  4. 

1  For  text  of  Proclamation  3512,  see  28  Fed.  Reg.  103. 

a  Bulletin  of  Dec.  31, 1962,  p.  1012. 

3  For  text  of  Proclamation  3513,  see  28  Fed.  Reg.  107. 
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Saul  Sherman  Named  to  German 
Dollar  Bond  Validation  Board 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
January  9  (press  release  16)  the  appointment 
of  Saul  L.  Sherman  as  the  U.S.  member  on  the 
Validation  Board  for  German  Dollar  Bonds. 
Validation  procedures  in  respect  to  German 
dollar  bonds  were  established  in  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  an  Executive  agreement 
signed  at  Bonn  on  February  27,  1953,  and 
treaties  which  were  signed  at  Bonn  on  April  1, 
1953,  and  August  16,  1960.  The  purpose  of 
validation  is  to  separate  valid  bonds  from  those 
which  were  looted  in  Germany  during  World 
War  II.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Agreement 
on  German  External  Debts,  only  obligations 
which  are  validated  by  the  Board  are  eligible 
for  payment. 

Trade  Agreement  Signed 
by  U.S.  and  Spain 

Press  release  752  dated  December  31 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

A  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  was  signed  on  December  31  at 
Geneva.  This  agreement  marks  the  completion 
of  the  first  of  a  series  of  negotiations  under- 
taken by  Spain  looking  toward  accession  to  the 


General    Agreement    on    Tariffs    and    Trade 
(GATT). 

In  this  agreement,  the  first  to  be  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  since  initi- 
ation of  the  trade  agreements  program  in  1934, 
the  United  States  has  agreed  to  reduce  its  duties 
on  seven  import  classifications  which  are  shown 
in  the  attached  schedule.  The  principal  com- 
modities are  olive  oil  in  bulk  and  sherry-type 
wines.  U.S.  imports  from  Spain  of  the  prod- 
ucts covered  by  the  agreement  amounted  to 
$11.8  million  in  1961. 

Spain  granted  tariff  reductions  or  bindings 
to  the  United  States  on  approximately  50  items 
in  the  Spanish  tariff,  accounting  for  commercial 
imports  from  the  United  States  in  1961  of 
$29.3  million.  Upon  accession  to  the  GATT, 
Spain  will  benefit  not  only  from  the  concessions 
granted  by  the  United  States  in  this  agreement 
but  also  from  the  direct  rights  acquired  in  con 
cessions  already  made  to  other  countries  withir 
the  GATT. 

The  agreement  was  entered  into  within  tht 
period  provided  for  in  section  257(c)  of  th< 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  which  permit; 
(until  December  31,  1962)  the  conclusion  oi 
trade  agreements  based  on  public  notices  issuer 
in  connection  with  the  1960-61  GATT  Tarif 
Negotiations  Conference.  It  is  anticipate* 
that  the  initial  stage  of  the  U.S.  reductions  wil 
be  placed  in  effect  early  in  1963  and  the  fina 
stage  1  year  later. 


SCHEDULE  OF  U.S.  CONCESSIONS 


Tariff 
paragraph 


53 
58 
73 

80 

804 

804 

1558 


Schedule  A 
No.  (1957) 


1425000 
2290  200 
8400  100 

8712  500 

1732640 
(part) 

1732000 

(part) 

1250  990 

(part) 


Brief  description 


Olive  oil,  edible,  40  lb.  or  over.-. 
Eucalyptus  oil 

Natural  iron-oxide  and  iron-hy- 
droxide pigments. 

Toilet  soap,  valued  over  200  per 
lb. 

Sherry-type  wine,  in  containers 
of  1  gallon  or  less. 

Sherry-type  wine,  in  containers 
of  over  1  gallon. 

Capers 


July  1,  1958 


Rate  of  duty 


SY4  per  lb.--. 

6% 

20% 

8^% 

$1.25  per  gal- 
lon. 

$1.25  per  gal- 
lon. 

20% 


Under  agreement 


First  stage 


2.920  per  lb.. 

5% 

18% 

V/2% 

$1.12  per  gal 

Ion. 
$1.12  per  gal 

Ion. 

18% 


Final  stage 


2.60  per  lb 

4% 

16% 

&y2% 

$1  per  gallon, - 
$1  per  gallon- - 
16% 


U.S.  im- 
ports froi 
Spain,  191 
($1,000) 


7,7i 
1( 
1( 

% 

3,2: 
2: 
lj 

11,8: 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


rhe  17th  Session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly: 
Major  Accomplishments 


Statement  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  l 


When  the  17th  General  Assembly  convened 
xactly  3  months  ago  today,  I  reaffirmed  most 
mphatically  the  high  significance  that  the  Gov- 
rnment  of  the  United  States  attached  to  the 
fork  of  the  United  Nations,  and  I  said  we  were 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  success  or 
ailure  of  this  organization  could  well  mean 
tie  difference  between  world  order  and  world 
narchy." 

Now,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  17th  General 
Lssembly,  I  should  like  to  repeat  that.  I  have 
jveral  reasons  for  this. 

he  U.N.  and  the  Cuban  Crisis 

My  first  has  to  do  with  Cuba  and  the  unfor- 
ettable  lesson  about  Communist  tactics  learned 
y  the  people  of  the  world  as  a  result  of  that 
"isis.  It  was  a  lesson  learned  only  at  the  cost 
f  extreme  international  danger.  Prompt 
United  States  action  taken  in  the  Organiza- 
on  of  American  States  and  in  the  Security 
ouncil  under  the  Charter  of  the  U.N.  were 
mtributing  factors  to  the  peaceful  settlement 
E  the  crisis.    The  United  States  hoped  for  such 

solution,  but  at  all  times  we  were  prepared 
>  act  in  whatever  manner  necessity  demanded 
i  eliminate  this  nuclear  menace  to  all  of  the 
mericas. 


1  Made  at  a  press  conference  at  U.N.  Headquarters 
i  Dec.  21  ( U.S.  delegation  press  release  4137) . 


It  was  a  classic  example  of  United  Nations 
performance  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the 
charter.  The  Security  Council  provided  for 
public  discussion  of  our  complaint  by  the 
parties.  It  provided  a  means  of  focusing  public 
attention  on  the  facts  and  the  threat  to  peace 
and  security,  and  it  provided  through  the  Sec- 
retary-General the  means  of  consideration, 
mediation,  and  negotiation. 

Let  me  anticipate  one  of  your  questions  and 
speculate  on  what  caused  the  Soviet  Union  to 
have  second  thoughts  about  Cuba  as  an  offensive 
military  base.  I  can  mention  at  least  three — 
the  determined  United  States  stand  which  left 
no  room  for  doubt,  the  solidarity  of  the  Latin 
American  nations,  and  the  force  of  world  opin- 
ion against  the  Soviet  maneuver. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  I  think  President 
Kennedy's  firmness  and  prudence  have  been 
richly  rewarded.  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a 
part  in  the  formulation  of  our  policy  and  its  ex- 
ecution. And  I  am  delighted  that  the  peace- 
keeping machinery  of  the  U.N.  functioned  so 
well  and  so  effectively  in  this  crisis  which  was 
so  dangerous  to  the  world. 

My  appraisal,  incidentally,  of  the  role  played 
by  the  United  Nations  in  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  this  crisis  over  Cuba  as  an  offensive- weapons 
base  is  shared  by  Senator  Albert  Gore  and  Sen- 
ator Gordon  Allott,  both  members  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  this  Assembly  and  both  of 
whom  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  delibera- 
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tions  of  this  session.  Those  of  you  who  have 
followed  the  work  of  the  various  committees 
know  something  at  least  of  this  invaluable  pub- 
lic contribution. 

I  should  also  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
some  observations  on  the  matter  by  a  gentleman 
most  of  you  know  quite  well,  Lester  Pearson, 
former  Foreign  Minister  of  Canada  and  a 
former  President  of  the  General  Assembly.  I 
believe  I  quote  him  accurately : 

When  you  have  a  good  case,  with  strength  to  back 
it,  stand  firm:  without  provocation  or  panic.    When 
action  in  defense  of  that  case  has  to  be  taken  quickly, 
and  by  yourself,  bring  that  action  before  the  United 
Nations  at  once— as  the  U.S.A.  did  on  this  occasion. 
The   United  Nations,   once  again,  became  the  in- 
dispensable agency  through  which  the  parties  could 
find  a  way  out  of  a  crisis,  without  war.    I  know  the 
United  Nations  can't  force  a  solution  on  a  great  power 
which  doesn't  want  it.    But  you  can't  exaggerate  its 
importance  as  a  means  for  finding  and  for  supervising 
a  solution. 
That,  I  think,  just  about  sums  it  up. 
However,  I  would  not  want  to  turn  from  the 
question  of  Cuba  leaving  you  with  the  mistaken 
impression  that  the  matter  was  entirely  dis- 
posed of.    It  is  not.    There  are,  as  you  know, 
still  some  loose  ends,  and  we  are  still  negotiating 
with  the  Russians  about  them.    I  hope  we  will 
have  something  definite  to  report  in  the  near 
future. 

The  U.N.  Effort  in  the  Congo 

Joining  the  Cuban  crisis  as  a  predominant  fac- 
tor in  any  appraisal  of  this  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly — although,  again,  you  will  not 
find  it  on  the  agenda  as  such — is  the  Congo. 
Here,  once  more,  the  United  Nations  looms  large 
in  the  picture,  with  18,000  troops  from  54  na- 
tions participating  from  time  to  time  in  the 
U.N.  effort  to  maintain  law  and  order. 

Nonetheless,  time  is  running  out,  and  the  uni- 
fication of  the  Congo  cannot  be  put  off  much 
longer.  The  United  States,  therefore — as  it  has 
from  the  beginning — wholeheartedly  supports 
Secretary-General  U  Thant's  plan  of  national 
reconciliation,  which  has  as  its  principal  pur- 
pose ending  the  secession  and  the  full  integra- 
tion of  Katanga  into  the  political  and  economic 
life  of  the  Congo. 


At  the  present,  in  response  to  requests  by  the 
Secretary-General,  we  are  making  available 
equipment  and  are  airlifting  it  to  the  Congo. 
In  addition,  as  further  evidence  of  the  United 
States  resolve  to  stand  firmly  behind  the  Secre- 
tary-General, the  President,  as  you  know,  has 
named  a  special  mission  headed  by  Lieutenant 
General  Louis  Truman  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
Congo  situation. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  entire  matter  will  be 
settled  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Settlement  of  West  New  Guinea  Problem 

I  think  we  should  note,  too,  the  role  played  by 
the  Secretary-General's  initiative  in  West  New 
Guinea,  or  West  Irian,  depending  on  where  you 
come  from.    This  was  another  serious  threat  to 
international  peace  during  1962  that  was  effec- 
tively met  and  countered  by  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  me,  either,  that  a 
distinguished  United  States  diplomat,  Mr.  Ells- 
worth Bunker,  was  instrumental  in  helping  the 
Secretary-General  find  a  formula  for  settlement. 
To  turn  to  matters  debated  in  the  Assembly 
itself,  two  issues,  I  believe,  stand  out  as  among 
the  most  important.    These  were  the  election  of 
the  Secretary-General  and  acceptance  of  the  ad- 
visory opinion  handed  down  by  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  on  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  the  membership  to  support  the  peace- 
keeping activities  of  the  United  Nations,  spe- 
cifically, of  course,  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  and  the  Congo  operations. 

I  have  tied  the  two  together  because  thej 
clearly  demonstrate  the  intent  of  the  majoritj 
of  the  members  to  see  to  it  that  this  organiza- 
tion retains  its  integrity  and  basic  purpose 
which  is  to  keep  the  peace.  Had  there  been  anj 
other  outcome — had  we  accepted  a  troika  or  hac 
we  turned  our  back  on  the  IC  J  opinion— an  ef 
fective  United  Nations  would  not  have  lon^ 
survived  and  this  press  conference,  perhaps 
might  have  been  in  the  nature  of  a  wake. 

Appointment  of  Secretary-General 

As  it  is,  we  have  been  strengthened.    Th 
charter's  concept  of  the  Secretary-General  as 
strong,  independent  officer  of  this  organization 
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sommitted  to  no  country,  has  been  decisively 
vindicated.  I  can  only  say  that  we  have  been 
fortunate  indeed  in  the  quality  of  the  men  we 
lave  chosen,  for  they  have  helped  shape  this 
iffice  and  have  given  it  the  stature  and  vitality  it 
iow  possesses. 

U  Thant  has  quietly  and  firmly  sustained  the 
oncept  of  his  office,  like  his  predecessors,  and 
hat  can  only  mean  good  for  the  organization 
nd  its  members,  even  those  who  have  tried  to 
iminish  it.  I  think  his  unanimous  election 
nd  the  prestige  he  enjoys  as  the  result  of  his 
wn  labors  are  good  omens  that,  if  carried  over 
>  difficulties  that  still  face  us,  can  help  re- 
olve  them.  But  it  is  necessary  for  everyone  in- 
olved  to  demonstrate  the  same  concern  for  the 
rganization  and  the  same  aspirations  for  man- 
ind  that  he  has  enunciated. 

he  Problem  of  U.N.  Financing 

With  regard  to  the  wide  support  demon- 
trated  for  the  ICJ  decision,  which,  inciden- 
illy,  again  cut  across  the  so-called  "bloc  votes" 
lat  we  continue  to  hear  so  much  about,  I  do  not 
ean  to  convey  the  impression  that  it  solves  the 
.N.'s  financial  dilemma.  Quite  obviously  it 
>esn't,  and  financing  remains  the  single  most 
lportant  problem  confronting  the  U.N.  as  an 
ganization.  There  is  nothing  particularly  new 
•out  this  statement;  it  has  been  made  with 
netable  regularity  almost  from  the  first  session 
the  General  Assembly. 

Not  only  that;  there  is  the  question  of  im- 
ementing  the  ICJ  decision,  and  at  this  point 
ean  only  trust  that  when  the  time  comes  the 
tire  membership  will  again  show  it  believes  in 
e  rule  of  law.  And  I  say  this  with  equal  em- 
tasis  to  all. 

To  get  back  to  the  overall  question  of  financ- 
?,  however,  it  is  high  time  to  solve  this  peren- 
il  problem  once  and  for  all.  Otherwise  all  the 
sals  of  the  charter  face  slow  economic  strangu- 
ion. 

[  don't  think  there  is  much  point  in  repeating 
tat  has  already  been  said  about  this.  First  of 
,  it  would  keep  you  here  for  hours ;  and  sec- 
ily,  what  is  needed  now  is  not  old  recrimina- 
n  but  new  imagination.  That  is  why  the 
uted  States  favors  a  special  session  of  the 


General  Assembly  sometime  this  coming 
spring— next  year— to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  putting  this  organization  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial footing.  The  working  group  set  up  in  the 
resolution  just  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
has  a  vital  task  to  perform,  and  its  recommen- 
dations can  do  much  to  rid  the  U.N.  of  the 
financial  problems  past  and  present  that  haunt 
the  corridors  like  a  Scrooge  before  his 
reformation. 

That  is  why,  too,  we  are  in  favor  of  the  As- 
sembly's extending  to  June  30th  the  time  in 
which  pledges  of  U.N.  bonds  can  be  made  by 
member  countries.  By  then  I  trust  the  entire 
$200  million  issue  will  be  sold,  and  this,  of 
course,  will  go  a  long  way  to  advancing  us  on 
the  road  to  solvency. 

To  back  up  our  words  with  action,  we  are 
today  delivering  to  the  Secretary-General  a 
check  in  the  amount  of  $15,569,840  for  a  second 
purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds.  This  when 
added  to  our  initial  purchase  of  $44,103,000 
brings  our  purchases  within  a  small  amount  of 
the  total  so  far  purchased  by  other  nations. 

But,  once  again,  the  solution  must  be  found 
in  the  special  session  next  year. 

Colonial  Problems  in  the  U.N. 

Now  permit  me  to  turn  to  an  area  in  which 
the  U.N.  has  fulfilled— and  continues  to  ful- 
fill— one  of  its  most  vital  functions.  We  see  it 
most  clearly,  I  think,  in  the  fact  that,  since  its 
organization  17  years  ago,  the  U.N.  has  more 
than  doubled  its  membership. 

The  old  colonial  empires  are  dissolving,  and 
more  than  a  billion  people  are  marching  onto 
the  stage  of  history  as  free  and  independent 
participants. 

This  is  a  development  particularly  gratifying 
to  the  United  States,  which  recalls  its  own  strug- 
gles for  liberty.  We  believe,  therefore,  as  we 
have  believed  from  the  very  birth  of  our  nation, 
in  a  people's  right  to  determine  its  own  form 
of  government  and  to  pursue  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness  without  interference  or  restraints  ex- 
cept the  law  of  nations.  And  this  belief  shall 
continue  to  shape  our  policy  and  aspirations. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  this  because  there  have 
been  some  issues  having  to  do  with  colonial 
problems  on  which  the  United  States  and  many 
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of  its  friends  from  the  newly  independent  na- 
tions have  not  always  seen  eye  to  eye.  I  don't 
think  we  need  stress  these  differences— mainly 
because  our  areas  of  agreement  are  far  greater 
in  number  and  in  importance,  but  also  because 
1  feel  it  vital  for  all  of  us  to  realize  that  we 
must  work  together  to  erase  all  the  inherited 
evils  of  colonialism. 

But  let  us  erase  them  with  a  realistic  ap- 
proach calculated  to  do  good  among  people  and 
not  just  look  good  on  paper.  In  this  sense  we 
were  happy  to  support  the  resolution  extend- 
ing the  mandate  of  the  Committee  of  17,  which 
now  becomes  the  Committee  of  24,  because  any 
reference  to  target  dates  for  independence  was 
eliminated.  We  feel  the  sponsors  showed  a 
marked  wisdom  and  understanding  of  the  is- 
sues involved,  and  this  bodes  well  for  the  future 
consideration  of  these  problems. 

Proposals  on  Which  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Agreed 

I  think,  incidentally,  in  discussing  what  was 
accomplished  during  this  session,  it  would  be 
well  to  acknowledge  that,  despite  the  gap  that 
separates  us,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have,  from  time  to  time,  found  them- 
selves in  agreement.    I  know  this  may  sound 
odd,  but,  the  cold  war  to  the  contrary,  it  hap- 
pens to  be  true,  although  it  may  disappoint  some 
who  think  the  two  can't  agree  on  anything  ex- 
cept perhaps  getting  Soviet  missiles  out  of  Cuba. 
We  found  it  possible  to  reach  agreement  on 
the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space,  both  bilaterally 
and  within  the  U.N.  context.    The  hopes  for 
broader  international  cooperation  in  this  area 
were  furthered  significantly  by  the  unanimously 
passed  resolution. 

In  another  field  where  we  and  the  U.S.S.K. 
hold  leading  positions  we  found  ready  Soviet 
agreement  to  the  proposal  that  a  third  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  should  be  held  in  1964. 

Thus  there  is  modest  progress  in  both  these 
fields  which  will  speed  the  earlier  realization  of 
practical  benefits  by  people  all  over  the  world. 
And  then  there  was  the  resolution  on  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  disarmament,  which,  it 
should  be  stressed,  mentions  the  words  "dis- 
armament under  international  control." 


Other  Issues  Before  Assembly 

As  to  some  of  the  other  issues  that  came  before 
the  Assembly,  I  should  like  to  offer  a  few  brief 
comments  on  the  following : 

Nuclear  Testing.  I  would  not  say  that  an 
ideal  resolution  evolved,  but  the  position  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  was  re- 
flected in  it,  particularly  on  the  crucial  matter 
of  inspection.  As  we  stated  during  the  debate, 
as  well  as  many  times  before  and  since,  this 
problem  can  be  easily  solved  when  an  adequate 
inspection  system  is  agreed  upon. 

Disarmament.  This  issue  was  wisely  sent 
back  to  Geneva,  where  the  negotiations  had 
barely  begun  before  the  opening  of  the  General 
Assembly.  With  any  luck,  we  should  have  more 
to  talk  about  next  year. 

The  Question  of  Chinese  Representation. 
The  vote  in  support  of  the  United  States  posi- 
tion that  Communist  China  did  not  fulfill  the 
charter  obligation  for  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  was  even  stronger  this  yeai 
than  it  was  last  year.  Communist  China's  un- 
provoked attack  on  India  was,  of  course,  a  f  ac; 
tor  in  this,  but  also  important  was  th< 
widespread  feeling  neither  to  expel  the  repre 
sentative  of  China  nor  to  lose  the  benefit  of  it 
continued  presence  among  us. 

The  Korean  Question  also  found  greate 
Assembly  support  for  the  United  States  posi 
tion  and  also,  I  will  say,  for  the  same  reasor 
This  Assembly  has  become  aware  of  the  grow 
ing  intransigence  of  North  Korea,  support© 
as  it  is  by  Communist  China. 

Permanent  Sovereignty  Over  Natural  Ri 

sources.    We  consider  this  resolution  as  passe 

by  the  G.A.  particularly  noteworthy.    It  shoul 

be  reassuring  to  the  world's  business  communit 

that  the  United  Nations  has  now  affirmed  th; 

foreign  investment  agreements  freely  entere 

into  with  sovereign  states  shall  be  faithful! 

observed.    In  a  sense  this  is  a  statement  of  obi 

gations  the  sovereign  state  has  to  those  who  i: 

vest  in  it,  and  it  should  therefore  help  stiro 

late  the  flow  of  investment  capital  which  cf 

do  so  much  to  build  the  underdeveloped  cou 

tries  of  the  world.    As  such,  the  importance 

this  action  by  the  United  Nations  cannot  be  o| 

phasized  too  strongly. 
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I  might  say  in  passing  that  more  and  more 
isinessmen  are  beginning  to  appreciate  what  a 
radical  as  well  as  personal  stake  they  have  in 
ie  United  Nations.  We  are  beginning  to  see, 
ir  example,  the  economic  stimulation  that 
mes  from  such  programs  as  the  Alliance  for 
rogress  and  the  Decade  of  Development,  as 
all  as  the  business  opportunities  being  de- 
iloped  by  such  United  Nations  agencies  as  the 
serial  Fund  and  the  World  Bank.  I  will  have 
ore  to  say  on  this,  however,  at  a  later  time. 
Hungary.  I  should  like  to  stress  that  the 
aited  States  basic  position  on  the  question  of 
ungary  has  not  changed.  We  still  feel,  as  we 
,ve  all  along,  that  the  United  Nations  has  a 
ecial  responsibility  toward  the  people  of 
ungary;  however,  we  also  feel  that  more  will 
accomplished  by  shifting  from  a  United  Na- 
>ns  representation  of  little  effect  to  the  posi- 
re  representation  of  the  Secretary-General, 
10,  we  hope,  will  find  new  prospects  for  solv- 
er the  issue. 

I  should  also  like  to  stress  that  it  was  at  the 
itiative  of  the  United  States  that  the  Hun- 
rian  item  was  placed  on  the  agenda  of  this 
sneral  Assembly.  In  the  same  spirit  we  in- 
id  to  move  forward  with  a  new  approach  that 

II  be  of  benefit  to  the  Hungarian  people. 
Palestine  Refugees.  This  is  an  issue 
solving  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems  he- 
re the  United  Nations.  What  concerns  us 
re  is  people— seeking  a  fair  and  responsible 
ution  that  will  take  them  out  of  the  void  in 
tich  they  are  now  existing. 

Although  we  originally  favored  a  1-year  ex- 
ision  of  the  UNRWA  [United  Nations  Relief 
d  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in 
a  Near  East]  mandate,  we  deferred  to  a  num- 
f  of  views  of  other  interested  delegations  that 
t,  for  administrative  reasons,  it  should  be  for 
rears.  We  still  feel  that  United  Nations  as- 
tance  to  the  Palestine  refugees  should  be  sub- 
t  to  examination  by  every  regular  session  of 
J  General  Assembly,  and  this  view  is  not  al- 
ed  by  the  fact  that  we  voted  for  the  2-year 
tension. 

fn  connection  with  the  Palestine  issue  I 
mid  also  like  to  express  my  gratification  to 
>  parties  involved  for  not  pressing  to  the  vote 


their  resolutions  calling  for  direct  negotiations 
and  for  the  appointment  of  a  United  Nations 
custodian  in  Israel.  It  was,  as  we  repeatedly 
said,  the  wisest  course  to  follow,  for  one  of  the 
greatest  lessons  we  have  in  the  U.N.  is  the  wis- 
dom of  steering  clear  of  unrealistic  resolutions 
that  cannot  reach  fruition. 

United  Nations  Research  and  Training  In- 
stitute. The  Assembly  authorized  the  study  of 
the  desirability  of  establishing  a  United  Na- 
tions institute  which  would  arrange  for  the 
training  of  nationals  of  member  countries  for 
service  with  the  U.N.  system  and  which  would 
also  serve  as  a  center  for  research  on  problems 
of  concern  to  the  U.N.  This  could  be  a  simif- 
icant  step  forward  toward  strengthening  the 
U.N.'s  effectiveness  as  an  operating  institution. 

Population  Growth  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment. The  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  on 
population  which  was  at  once  historic  in  its 
recognition  of  the  problem  and  moderate  in  its 
recommendations. 

Increasing  Number  of  Agenda  Items 

Any  appraisal  of  the  17th  General  Assembly 
must,  of  necessity,  take  into  account  the  stag- 
gering number  of  agenda  items  that  have  come 
up  for  debate.  Each  year  not  only  does  the 
work  load  of  the  Assembly  grow,  but  so  does 
the  membership  and,  therefore,  the  number  of 
nations  that  join  in  the  debate.  This,  of  course, 
is  as  it  should  be,  for  everyone  desiring  to  should 
be  heard  on  any  or  all  issues. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  situation  does 
present  us  with  certain  practical  questions,  ones 
I  am  not  alone  in  raising.  I  do  not  propose  to 
offer  any  answers  at  this  time,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  they  must  be  found.  Perhaps  the  commit- 
tee set  up  by  the  Assembly  can  find  some. 

The  issues  of  peace  and  freedom  and  a  better 
life  and  justice  for  all  are  far  too  urgent  and 
grave  to  be  buried  under  an  avalanche  of  rhet- 
oric or  to  be  tied  up  in  procedural  knots  the 
cutting  of  which  would  defy  even  an  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  issues  demand  our  attention, 
not  our  boredom,  and  we  must  rise  to  this  de- 
mand if  we  are  to  discharge  our  responsibilities 
to  history. 
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Under  the  circumstances  and  in  view  of  the 
staggering  agenda  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
completing,  no  tribute  that  I  could  pay  to  the 
President  of  the  17th  General  Assembly,  Za- 
frulla  Khan,  would  be  adequate.  Let  me  just 
say  that  he  has  performed  magnificently  and 
has  set  a  notable  example  of  parliamentary 
efficiency,  fairmindedness,  and  tact.  I  salute 
him. 

Viewing  the  work  of  the  17th  General  As- 
sembly as  a  whole,  it  has,  I  think,  compiled  a 
worthwhile  and  even  enviable  record,  and  that 
record  will  show  that  the  areas  of  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  majority 
were  greater  by  far  than  those  of  disagreement. 
And  where  we  did  disagree,  the  reasons  had  to 
do  not  so  much  with  basic  objectives  as  with 
differences  in  emphasis. 

The  U.S.  and  the  U.N. 

With  this  in  mind  I  should  like  to  review 
and,  perhaps,  restate  some  of  those  basic  objec- 
tives, as  well  as  considerations,  that  impel  the 
United  States  to  offer  its  strong  support  to  the 
United  Nations. 

First,  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
that  the  U.N.  is  not  a  sovereign  power.  Rather 
it  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  its  members, 
an  instrument  dedicated  by  its  charter  to  certain 
common  aims  of  peace,  progress,  and  justice,  to 
a  world  order  solid  enough  so  that  no  nation 
need  be  stronger  than  its  neighbor  in  order  to  be 
secure. 

To  achieve  that  world  order,  the  emerging  na- 
tions need  help  in  two  areas:  help  to  protect 
them  from  aggression  and  war  and  help  to  en- 
able them  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  eco- 
nomically. 

These  are  the  vital  functions  of  the  United 
Nations:  defending  nations  and  building  na- 
tions. And  if  you  followed  the  proceedings  of 
the  General  Assembly  from  day  to  day,  inciden- 
tally—as you  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  press 
most  assuredly  did— I  think  you  found  that  the 
organization  also  functioned  as  a  school  for  the 
new  nations,  a  school  not  only  of  the  technique 
of  diplomacy  and  debate  but,  more  basically,  a 
school  of  tolerance  and  accommodation. 

Let  me  sum  up  by  saying  that  the  United 
States  has  an  aim  in  this  world,  and  it  is  a  far 


better  and  more  mature  aim  than  that  of  com- 
munism. Our  aim  is  to  build  a  community  of 
nations,  diverse,  tolerant,  and  genuinely  in- 
dependent, but  bound  together  by  a  sense  of 
common  humanity  and  by  a  common  interest  in 
peace  and  progress.  In  such  a  community  every 
nation  and  every  man,  strong  or  weak,  will  have 
the  greatest  chance  to  develop  the  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities of  freedom  that  they  then  will  be  able 
to  hand  down  to  future  generations. 

To  build  this  community,  the  U.N.  is  the  most 
effective  instrument  available  to  us.  Its  spirit 
is  that  of  community,  tolerance,  give-and-take. 
Its  method  is  parliamentary  diplomacy,  debat- 
ing, voting,  the  writing  and  rewriting  of  resolu- 
tions, days  and  nights  of  discussion  and  careful 
listening. 

And  I  would  add,  no  wonder  the  United 
States  is  successful  at  it,  and  no  wonder  the 
majority  supports  our  views,  because  the  spirii 
and  the  method  of  the  U.N.  are  second  nature  to 
American  democracy — and  basically  alien  tc 
the  habits  of  dictatorship. 

The  events  of  the  months  since  the  opening 
of  the  Assembly  debates  on  September  20th  havt 
amply  demonstrated  that  we  cannot  for  a  mo: 
ment  relax  our  vigilance.  Preserving  the  peac* 
is  a  full-time  operation  commanding  more  thai 
dedication  and  ideals,  but  courage  too.  Foi 
peace  will  not  be  maintained  by  surrender  to  at 
tempted  terror,  only  by  standing  firm  against  it 
All  of  you  are  familiar  with  Abraham  Lin 
coin's  classic  comment  about  not  being  able  tt 
fool  all  the  people  all  of  the  time.  We  trus 
that  the  people  of  the  world  will  not  permi 
themselves  to  be  fooled  again  by  mere  pious  dec 
larations  of  peaceful  intent.  As  I  said  earliei 
they  learned  a  lesson  from  Cuba  and  they  wil 
not  forget  it. 

They  are  also,  I  believe,  learning  another  les 
son  as  a  result  of  the  Chinese  Communist  attad 
on  India,  and  they  will  not  forget  that  eithei 
And  bearing  these  lessons  in  mind,  now  i 
the  time,  I  believe,  for  us  to  appraise  the  issue 
of  our  day  and  to  meet  them  realistically.  I 
we  do,  if  we  guide  ourselves  by  the  vision  of 
free  world  at  peace  as  specified  in  the  chartei 
perhaps  we  shall  yet  fulfill  the  aspirations  c 
one  whose  birth  1,962  years  ago  we  celebrate 
few  days  from  now. 
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IS.  and  Soviet  Union  Report 
>  U.N.  on  Cuban  Talks 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  to  U.N.  Sec- 
'tary-General  U  Thant  from  U.S.  Representa- 
ve  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  and  Soviet  First 
eputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Vassily  V. 
uznetsov. 

N.  doc.  S/5227 

January  7,  1963 
On  behalf  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
;ates  of  America  and  the  Soviet  Union  we  de- 
re  to  express  to  you  our  appreciation  for  your 
Ports  in  assisting  our  Governments  to  avert 
e  serious  threat  to  the  peace  which  recently 
ose  in  the  Caribbean  area. 
While  it  has  not  been  possible  for  our  Gov- 
nments  to  resolve  all  the  problems  that  have 
isen  in  connexion  with  this  affair,  they  be- 
>ve  that,  in  view  of  the  degree  of  understand- 
g  reached  between  them  on  the  settlement  of 
e  crisis  and  the  extent  of  progress  in  the 
iplementation  of  this  understanding,  it  is  not 
cessary  for  this  item  to  occupy  further  the 
tention  of  the  Security  Council  at  this  time. 
The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
merica  and  of  the  Soviet  Union  express  the 
pe  that  the  actions  taken  to  avert  the  threat 
war  in  connexion  with  this  crisis  will  lead 
ward  the  adjustment  of  other  differences  be- 
een  them  and  the  general  easing  of  tensions 
at  could  cause  a  further  threat  of  war. 
>lai  E.  Stevenson  V.  Kuznetsov 
rmanent  Representa-  First  Deputy  Minister 
tive  of  the  United  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
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cess  Appointments 


Fhe  President  on  January  7  appointed  Olcott  H. 
ming  to  be  Ambassador  to  Uganda.  (For  bio- 
iphic  details,  see  White  House  press  release  (Palm 
ach,  Fla.)  dated  January  7.) 


The  President  on  December  29  appointed  Bill  Moyers 
to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  (For  bio- 
graphic details,  see  White  House  press  release  (Palm 
Beach,  Fla.)  dated  December  29.) 

Appointments 

Mrs.  Catherine  Dorris  Norrell  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  ef- 
fective January  7.  (For  biographic  details,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  654  dated  Novem- 
ber 2.) 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Agreement  on  joint  financing  of  certain  air  naviga- 
tion services  in  Iceland. 
Agreement  on  joint  financing  of  certain  air  naviga- 
tion services  in  Greenland  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 
Done  at  Geneva  September  25,  1956.  Entered  into 
force    June     6,     1958.      TIAS     4048    and    4049, 
respectively. 
Acceptance  deposited:  France,  November  20,  1962. 

Telecommunications 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention 
of  December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes 
and  final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  29, 
1958.  Entered  into  force  January  1,  1960.  TIAS 
4390. 

Notifications  of  approval:  Brazil,  November  19, 1962  s 
Dominican  Republic,  November  21, 1962. 
International  telecommunication  convention  with  six 
annexes.      Done    at    Geneva    December    21,    1959. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1961 ;  for  the  United 
States  October  23, 1961.    TIAS  4892. 
Ratification  deposited:  France;  group  of  territories 
represented   by    the    French    Overseas   Post   and 
Telecommunication     Agency      (Comoro     Islands, 
French  Somaliland,  New  Caledonia  and  dependen- 
cies, French  Polynesia,  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
French  southern  and  Antarctic  territories,  Wallis 
and  Futuna)  ;  the  Anglo-French  Condominium  of 
the  New  Hebrides,  November  19, 1962. 
Radio  regulations,  with  appendixes,  annexed  to  the  in- 
ternational    telecommunication     convention,     1959. 
Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.     Entered  into 
force  May  1,  1961 ;  for  the  United  States  October  23, 
1961.    TIAS  4893. 
Notification  of  approval:  Brazil,  November  19,  1962. 

Trade 

Long-term  arrangements  regarding  international  trade 
in  cotton  textiles.    Concluded  at  Geneva  February 
9,  1962.     Entered  into  force  October  1,  1962. 
Accession  deposited:  Mexico,  December  11,  1962. 
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BILATERAL 

Canada 

Agreement  providing  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion in  Canada  of  a  command  and  data  acquisition 
station.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ottawa 
December  28,  1962.  Entered  into  force  December  28, 
1962. 

Czechoslovakia 

Agreement  relating  to  the  issuance  of  multiple  entry 
visas  to  diplomatic  personnel.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Prague  December  18  and  21,  1962.  en- 
tered into  force  December  21, 1962. 

European  Economic  Community 

Agreement  to  rectify  part  I  of  schedule  XX  (United 
States)  in  annex  A  to  protocol  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  embodying  results  of 
1960-61  tariff  conference.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
letters  at  Geneva  December  11  and  18,  1962.  En- 
tered into  force  December  18, 1962. 

Jamaica 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Kingston  December 
11,  1962,  and  January  4,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
January  4, 1963. 

Japan 

Agreement  to  rectify  part  I  of  the  U.S.  schedule  an- 
nexed to  protocol  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  embodying  results  of  1960-bl 
tariff  conference.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Geneva  December  18,  1962.  Entered  into  force  De- 
cember 18,  1962. 

Agreement  supplementary  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  provide  compensatory  con- 
cessions for  increases  in  certain  import  duties. 
Signed  at  Geneva  December  31,  1962.  Entered  into 
force  December  31, 1962. 

Korea 

Consular  convention.  Signed  at  Seoul  January  8,  1963. 
Enters  into  force  on  30th  day  following  the  day  of 
exchange  of  ratifications. 

Agreement  amending  the  memorandum  of  interpre- 
tation to  the  agreement  of  April  22  and  May  2, 
1955  (TIAS  3264),  relating  to  duty-free  entry  and 
defrayment  of  inland  transportation  charges  on  re- 
lief supplies  and  packages.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Seoul  November  9  and  December  28, 
1962.     Entered  into  force  December  28,  1962. 

Somali  Republic 

Agreement  further  extending  the  technical  cooperation 
program  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Italy  of  June  28,  1954,  as  amended  (TIAS  3150, 
4915)  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mogadiscio 
December  28  and  31,  1962.  Entered  into  force 
December  31, 1962. 

Spain 

Interim  agreement  pursuant  to  article  XXXIII  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Signed 
at  Geneva  December  31,  1962.  Entered  into  force 
December  31, 1962. 

Switzerland 

Agreement  to  rectify  part  I  of  U.S.  schedule  in  annex 
C  of  protocol  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 


and  Trade  embodying  results  of  1960-61  tariff  con- 
ference. Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Geneva 
and  Bern  December  11  and  27,  1962.  Entered  into 
force  December  27, 1962. 
Agreement  modifying  section  A  of  schedule  I  of  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreement  of  January  9,  1936,  as 
modified  (49  Stat.  3917;  TIAS  4379).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  January  18  and  December  20  and 
28,  1962.     Entered  into  force  January  1,  1963.1 


1  Supersedes  item  in  Bulletin  of  Apr.  9, 1962,  p.  610. 
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Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

Release  issued  prior  to  January  7  which  ap- 
pears in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  752  of 
December  31.  , 


No.  Date 

*4  1/7 

*5  1/7 

t6  1/7 

f7  1/7 

t8  1/7 

*9  1/7 


10  1/7 

til  1/8 

*12  1/8 

13  1/8 

*14  1/8 


15  1/9 

16  1/9 

tl7  1/10 

18  1/11 

fl9  1/11 

20  1/11 

21  1/11 
*22  1/11 

23  1/12 


Subject 
Wolfe   and   Bowman   to   implement 
cultural  presentations  program  re- 
port (biographic  details). 
U.S.    participation   in   international 

conferences. 
U.S.  delegation  to  U.N.  science  con- 
ference (rewrite). 
P.L.  480  currency  available  for  sale 

to  U.S.  tourists  in  Cairo. 
Rusk:  U.N.  science  conference. 
Mrs.  Norrell  sworn  in  as  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs    (biographic 
details). 
U.S.  short-term  credit  to  Brazil. 
U.S.   and  Korea  sign  consular  con- 
vention. 
Reception  for  NATO  ambassadors. 
Trade  agreement  proclamations. 
Cottrell  designated  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary       for       Inter-American 
Affairs  (biographic  details). 
Swiss     representatives     visit     U.S. 

citizens  imprisoned  in  Cuba. 
Sherman    appointed    to    Validation 
Board  for  German  Dollar  Bonds 
(rewrite). 
Joint  communique  and  aide  memoire 

on  Panama  Canal  talks. 
Rusk :  interview  on  Berlin. 
Blumenthal:     "The     World     Coffee 
Agreement     and     United     States 
Foreign    Economic    Policy"     (re- 


vised) 
Transcript 

Briefing 
Manning 


of    "State    Department 
Disarmament." 
"U.S.     Foreign     Policy: 
Problems  and  Challenges  for  1963." 
Lyerly  designated  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator,   Bureau    of    Security    and 
Consular       Affairs        (biographic 
details). 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  talks  on  disarmament. 


*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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rhe  State  of  the  Union 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  (EXCERPTS)  i 


Little  more  than  a  hundred  weeks  ago  I  as- 
umed  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  seeking  the  help  of  the  Congress 
,nd  my  countrymen,  I  pledged  no  easy  answers. 

pledged— and  asked— only  toil  and  dedication, 
rhese  the  Congress  and  the  people  have  given 
a  good  measure.  And  today,  having  witnessed 
a  recent  months  a  heightened  respect  for  our 
ational  purpose  and  power,  having  seen  the 
ourageous  calm  of  a  united  people  in  a  perilous 
our,  and  having  observed  a  steady  improve- 
lent  in  the  opportunities  and  well-being  of  our 
itizens,  I  can  report  to  you  that  the  state  of 
ais  old  but  youthful  Union  is  good. 

In  the  world  beyond  our  borders,  steady  prog- 
3ss  has  been  made  in  building  a  world  of  order, 
'he  people  of  West  Berlin  remain  free  and 
;cure.  A  settlement,  though  still  precarious, 
as  been  reached  in  Laos.  The  spearpoint  of  ag- 
ression has  been  blunted  in  South  Viet-Nam. 
'he  end  of  agony  may  be  in  sight  in  the  Congo, 
'he  doctrine  of  troika  is  dead.  And,  while 
anger  continues,  a  deadly  threat  has  been  re- 
loved  from  Cuba. 

At  home,  the  recession  is  behind  us.  Well 
vev  a  million  more  men  and  women  are  work- 
ig  today  than  were  working  2  years  ago.  The 
ferage  factory  workweek  is  once  again  more 
lan  40  hours;  our  industries  are  turning  out 
tore  goods  than  ever  before;  and  more  than 
alf  of  the  manufacturing  capacity  that  lay 
lent  and  wasted  100  weeks  ago  is  humming 
ith  activity. 


'Delivered  on  Jan.  14   (H.  Doc.  1,  88th  Cong.,  1st 
ss.). 


In  short,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  there  may 
now  be  a  temptation  to  relax.  For  the  road 
has  been  long,  the  burden  heavy,  and  the  pace 
consistently  urgent. 

But  we  cannot  be  satisfied  to  rest  here.  This 
is  the  side  of  the  hill,  not  the  top.  The  mere 
absence  of  war  is  not  peace.  The  mere  absence 
of  recession  is  not  growth.  We  have  made  a 
beginning— but  we  have  only  begun. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  make  the  most 
of  our  gains— to  translate  the  renewal  of  our 
national  strength  into  the  achievement  of  our 
national  purpose. 


Domestic  Vitality  and  World  Leadership 

.  .  .  upon  our  achievement  of  greater  vital- 
ity and  strength  at  home  hang  our  fate  and 
future  in  the  world :  our  ability  to  sustain  and 
supply  the  security  of  free  men  and  nations; 
our  ability  to  command  their  respect  for  our 
leadership;  our  ability  to  expand  our  trade 
without  threat  to  our  balance  of  payments;  and 
our  ability  to  adjust  to  the  changing  demands  of 
cold-war  competition  and  challenge. 

We  shall  be  judged  more  by  what  we  do  at 
home  than  what  we  preach  abroad.  Nothing 
we  could  do  to  help  the  developing  countries 
would  help  them  half  as  much  as  a  booming 
American  economy,  which  consumes  their  raw 
materials.  And  nothing  our  opponents  could 
do  to  encourage  their  own  ambitions  would  en- 
courage them  half  so  much  as  a  lagging  U.S. 
economy.  These  domestic  tasks  do  not  divert 
our  energy  from  our  security — they  provide 
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the  very  foundation  for  freedom's  survival  and 
success. 

Scientific  and  Military  Superiority 

Turning  to  the  world  outside,  it  was  only  a 
few  years  ago — in  Southeast  Asia,  Africa, 
Eastern  Europe,  Latin  America,  even  in  outer 
Space_that  communism  sought  to  convey  the 
image  of  a  unified,  confident,  and  expanding 
empire,  closing  in  on  a  sluggish  America  and 
a  free  world  in  disarray.  But  few  people 
would  hold  to  that  picture  today. 

In  these  past  months,  we  have  reaffirmed  the 
scientific  and  military  superiority  of  freedom. 
We  have  doubled  our  efforts  in  space,  to  assure 
us  of  being  first  in  the  future.  We  have  under- 
taken the  most  far-reaching  defense  improve- 
ments in  the  peacetime  history  of  this  country. 
And  we  have  maintained  the  frontiers  of  free- 
dom from  Viet-Nam  to  West  Berlin. 

But  complacency  or  self -congratulation  can 
imperil  our  security  as  much  as  the  weapons  of 
our  adversary.  A  moment  of  pause  is  not  a 
promise  of  peace.  Dangerous  problems  remain 
from  Cuba  to  the  South  China  Sea.  The 
world's  prognosis  prescribes  not  a  year's  vaca- 
tion, but  a  year  of  obligation  and  opportunity. 

Four  special  avenues  of  opportunity  stand 
out:  the  Atlantic  alliance,  the  developing  na- 
tions, the  new  Sino-Soviet  difficulties,  and  the 
search  for  worldwide  peace. 

The  Atlantic  Alliance 

First,  how  fares  the  grand  alliance?  Free 
Europe  is  entering  into  a  new  phase  of  its  long 
and  brilliant  history.  The  era  of  colonial  ex- 
pansion has  passed ;  the  era  of  national  rivalries 
is  fading ;  and  a  new  era  of  interdependence  and 
unity  is  taking  shape.  Defying  the  old  proph- 
ecies of  Marx,  consenting  to  what  no  conqueror 
could  ever  compel,  the  free  nations  of  Europe 
are  moving  toward  a  unity  of  purpose  and 
power  and  policy  in  every  sphere  of  activity. 

For  17  years  this  movement  has  had  our  con- 
sistent support,  both  political  and  economic. 
Far  from  resenting  the  new  Europe,  we  regard 
her  as  a  welcome  partner,  not  a  rival.  For  the 
road  to  world  peace  and  freedom  is  still  very 
lomr,  and  there  are  burdens  which  only  full 


partners  can  share— in  supporting  the  common 
defense,  in  expanding  world  trade,  in  alining 
our  balance  of  payments,  in  aiding  the  emergent 
nations,  in  concerting  political  and  economic 
policies,  and  in  welcoming  to  our  common  effort 
other  industrialized  nations,  notably  Japan, 
whose  remarkable  economic  and  political  de- 
velopment of  the  1950's  permits  it  now  to  play 
on  the  world  scene  a  major  constructive  role. 
No  doubt  differences  of  opinion  will  continue 
to  get  more  attention  than  agreements  on  ac- 
tion, as  Europe  moves  from  independence  to 
more  formal  interdependence.  But  these  are 
honest  differences  among  honorable  associates- 
more  real  and  frequent,  in  fact,  among  our 
West  European  allies  than  between  them  and 
the  United  States.  For  the  unity  of  freedom 
has  never  relied  on  uniformity  of  opinion,  for- 
tunately. But  the  basic  agreement  of  this  al- 
liance on  fundamental  issues  continues. 

The  Nassau  Agreement 

The  first  task  of  the  alliance  remains  the 
common  defense.  Last  month  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan  and  I  laid  plans  for  a  new  stage  in 
our  long  cooperative  effort,  one  which  aims  to 
assist  in  the  wider  task  of  framing  a  common 
nuclear  defense  for  the  whole  alliance. 

The  Nassau  agreement2  recognizes  that  the 
security  of  the  West  is  indivisible,  and  so  must 
be  our  defense.  But  it  also  recognizes  that  this 
is  an  alliance  of  proud  and  sovereign  nations, 
and  works  best  when  we  do  not  forget  it.  It 
recognizes  further  that  the  nuclear  defense  of 
the  West  is  not  a  matter  for  the  present  nuclear 
powers  alone,  that  France  will  be  such  a  power 
in  the  future,  and  that  ways  must  be  found 
without  increasing  the  hazards  of  nuclear  diffu- 
sion, to  increase  the  role  of  our  other  partners 
in  planning,  manning,  and  directing  a  truly 
multilateral  nuclear  force  within  an  increasing- 
ly intimate  NATO  alliance.  Finally,  the 
Nassau  agreement  recognizes  that  nuclear  de- 
fense is  not  enough,  that  the  agreed  NATO 
levels  of  conventional  strength  must  be  met,  and 
that  the  NATO  alliance  cannot  afford  to  be  in 
a  position  of  having  to  answer  every  threat 
with  nuclear  weapons  or  nothing. 


a  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  14,  1963,  p.  43. 
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We  remain  too  near  the  Nassau  decisions,  and 
too  far  from  their  final  realization,  to  know 
iheir  final  place  in  history.  But  I  believe  that, 
for  the  first  time,  the  door  is  open  for  the  nu- 
clear defense  of  the  alliance  to  become  a  source 
)f  confidence,  instead  of  a  cause  of  contention. 

The  next  most  pressing  concern  of  the  alliance 
s  our  common  economic  goals  of  trade  and 
growth.  This  Nation  continues  to  be  concerned 
ibout  its  balance-of-payments  deficit,  which,  de- 
ipite  its  decline,  remains  a  stubborn  and 
roublesome  problem.  We  believe,  moreover, 
hat  closer  economic  ties  among  all  free  nations 
ire  essential  to  prosperity  and  peace.  And 
leither  we  nor  the  members  of  the  Common 
Market  are  so  affluent  that  we  can  long  afford  to 
helter  high-cost  farms  or  factories  from  the 
rinds  of  foreign  competition,  or  to  restrict  the 
hannels  of  trade  with  other  nations  of  the  free 
vorld.  If  the  Common  Market  should  now 
love  toward  protectionism  and  restrictionism, 
t  would  undermine  its  own  basic  principles. 
?his  Government  means  to  use  the  authority 
onferred  on  it  last  year  by  the  Congress  to  en- 
ourage  trade  expansion  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ltlantic  and  around  the  world. 

he  Developing  Nations 

Second,  what  of  the  developing  and  non- 
lined  nations?  They  were  shocked  by  the 
Soviets'  sudden  and  secret  attempt  to  trans- 
M-m  Cuba  into  a  nuclear  striking  base,  and  by 
jommunist  China's  arrogant  invasion  of  India, 
'hey  have  been  reassured  by  our  prompt  assist- 
ace  to  India,  by  our  support  through  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Congo's  unification,  by 
ar  patient  search  for  disarmament,  and  by  the 
uprovement  in  our  treatment  of  citizens  and 
isitors  whose  skins  do  not  happen  to  be  white, 
nd  as  the  older  colonialism  recedes,  and  the 
Jocolonialism  of  the  Communist  powers  stands 
it  more  starkly  than  ever,  they  realize  more 
early  that  the  issue  in  the  world  struggle  is 
>t  communism  versus  capitalism,  but  coercion 
$rsus  free  choice. 

They  realize  that  the  longing  for  independ- 
ice  is  the  same  the  world  over,  whether  it  is 
e  independence  of  West  Berlin  or  Viet-Nam. 
aey  realize  that  such  independence  runs 
hwart  all  Communist  ambitions  but  is  in  keep- 


ing with  our  own — and  that  our  approach  to 
their  needs  is  resilient  and  resourceful,  while  the 
Communists  rely  on  ancient  doctrines  and  old 
dogmas. 

Nevertheless  it  is  hard  for  any  nation  to 
focus  on  an  external  or  subversive  threat  to  its 
independence  when  its  energies  are  drained  in 
daily  combat  with  the  forces  of  poverty  and 
despair.  It  makes  little  sense  for  us  to  assail, 
in  speeches  and  resolutions,  the  horrors  of  com- 
munism, to  spend  $50  billion  a  year  to  prevent 
its  military  advance,  and  then  to  begrudge 
spending,  largely  on  American  products,  less 
than  one-tenth  of  that  amount  to  help  other 
nations  strengthen  their  independence  and  cure 
the  social  chaos  in  which  communism  always 
has  thrived. 

Mutual  Defense  and  Assistance  Program 

I  am  proud — and  I  think  most  Americans 
are  proud— of  a  mutual  defense  and  assistance 
program,  evolved  with  bipartisan  support  in 
three  administrations,  which  has,  with  all  of 
its  recognized  problems,  contributed  to  the  fact 
that  not  a  single  one  of  the  nearly  50  U.N. 
members  to  gain  independence  since  the  Second 
World  War  has  succumbed  to  Communist 
control. 

I  am  proud  of  a  program  and  of  a  country 
that  has  helped  to  arm  and  feed  and  clothe 
millions  of  people  on  the  frontlines  of 
freedom. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  this  country  has 
put  forward  for  the  1960's  a  vast  cooperative 
effort  to  achieve  economic  growth  and  social 
progress  throughout  the  Americas— the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties  that  we 
face  in  this  mutual  effort  among  our  close 
neighbors,  but  the  free  states  of  this  hemisphere, 
working  in  close  collaboration,  have  begun  to 
make  this  Alliance  a  reality.  Today  it  is  feed- 
ing one  out  of  every  four  school-age  children 
in  Latin  America  an  extra  food  ration  from  our 
farm  surplus.  It  has  distributed  1.5  million 
schoolbooks  and  is  building  17,000  classrooms. 
It  has  helped  resettle  tens  of  thousands  of  farm 
families  on  land  they  can  call  their  own.  It  is 
stimulating  our  good  neighbors  to  more  self- 
help  and  reform— fiscal,  social,  institutional, 
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and  land  reforms.  It  is  bringing  housing  and 
hope  and  health  to  millions  who  were  pre- 
viously forgotten.  The  men  and  women  of 
this  hemisphere  know  that  the  Alliance  would 
not  succeed  if  it  were  only  another  name  for 
U.S.  handouts— that  it  can  succeed  only  as  the 
Latin  American  nations  themselves  devote  their 
best  effort  to  fulfilling  its  goals. 

The  story  is  the  same  in  Africa,  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  Asia.  Wherever  nations  are  willing  to 
help  themselves,  we  stand  ready  to  help  them 
build  new  bulwarks  of  freedom.  We  are  not 
purchasing  votes  for  the  cold  war;  we  have 
gone  to  the  aid  of  imperiled  nations,  neutrals 
and  allies  alike.  What  we  do  ask— and  all  that 
we  ask — is  that  our  help  be  used  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  that  their  own  efforts  not  be  di- 
verted by  needless  quarrels  with  other  inde- 
pendent nations. 

Despite  all  its  past  achievements,  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  the  mutual  assistance  pro- 
gram requires  a  persistent  discontent  with 
present  progress.  We  have  been  reorganizing 
this  program  to  make  it  a  more  effective  and 
efficient  instrument,  and  that  process  will  con- 
tinue this  year. 

But  free-world  development  will  still  be  an 
uphill  struggle.  Governmental  aid  can  only 
supplement  the  role  of  private  investment,  trade 
expansion,  and  commodity  stabilization,  and, 
above  all,  internal  self-improvement.  The  pro- 
cesses of  growth  are  gradual — bearing  fruit  in 
a  decade,  not  in  a  day.  Our  successes  will 
neither  be  quick  nor  dramatic.  But  if  these 
programs  were  ever  to  be  ended,  our  failures  in 
a  dozen  countries  would  be  sudden  and  would 
be  certain. 

The  Peace  Corps 

Neither  money  nor  technical  assistance,  how- 
ever, can  be  our  only  weapon  against  poverty. 
In  the  end,  the  crucial  effort  is  one  of  purpose, 
requiring  not  only  the  fuel  of  finance  but  the 
torch  of  idealism.  And  nothing  carries  the 
spirit  of  American  idealism  and  expresses  our 
hopes  better  and  more  effectively  to  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  than  the  Peace  Corps. 

A  year  ago,  less  than  900  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers were  on  the  job.    A  year  from  now  they 


will  number  more  than  9,000 — men  and  women, 
aged  18  to  Y9,  willing  to  give  2  years  of  their 
lives  to  helping  people  in  other  lands. 

There  are,  in  fact,  nearly  1  million  Americans 
serving  their  country  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  overseas  posts,  a  record  no  other  people  can 
match.  Surely  those  of  us  who  stay  at  home 
should  be  glad  to  help  indirectly— by  support- 
ing our  aid  programs;  by  opening  our  doors  to 
foreign  visitors  and  diplomats  and  students; 
and  by  proving,  day  by  day,  by  deed  as  well  as 
by  word,  that  we  are  a  just  and  generous  people. 

Disarray  of  Communist  Empire 

Third,  what  comfort  can  we  take  from  the 
increasing  strains  and  tensions  within  the  Com- 
munist  bloc?  Here  hope  must  be  tempered; 
with  caution.  For  the  Soviet- Chinese  disagree- 
ment  is  over  means,  not  ends.  A  dispute  over 
how  to  bury  the  West  is  no  grounds  for  Western 
rejoicing. 

Nevertheless,  while  a  strain  is  not  a  fracture, 
it  is  clear  that  the  forces  of  diversity  are  at 
work  inside  the  Communist  camp,  despite  all 
the  iron  disciplines  of  regimentation  and  all  the 
iron  dogmatisms  of  ideology.  Marx  is  proven 
wrong  once  again:  for  it  is  the  closed  Commu- 
nist societies,  not  the  free  and  open  societies, 
which  carry  within  themselves  the  seeds  of  in- 
ternal disintegration. 

This  disarray  of  the  Communist  empire  has 
been  heightened  by  two  other  formidable  forces. 
One  is  the  historic  force  of  nationalism  and  the 
yearning  of  all  men  to  be  free.  The  other  is 
the  gross  inefficiency  of  their  economies.  For 
a  closed  society  is  not  open  to  ideas  of  progress, 
and  a  police  state  finds  it  cannot  command  the 
grain  to  grow. 

New  nations  asked  to  choose  between  two 
competing  systems  need  only  compare  condi- 
tions in  East  and  West  Germany,  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe,  North  and  South  Viet-Nam. 
They  need  only  compare  the  disillusionment  oi 
Communist  Cuba  with  the  promise  of  a  hemi- 
sphere Alliance  for  Progress.  And  all  tht 
world  knows  that  no  successful  system  builds  8 
wall  to  keep  its  people  in  and  freedom  out,  anc 
that  the  wall  of  shame  dividing  Berlin  is  i 
symbol  of  Communist  failure. 
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The  Search  for  Enduring  Peace 

Finally,  what  can  we  do  to  move  from  the 
present  pause  toward  enduring  peace?  Again 
[  would  counsel  caution.  I  foresee  no  spec- 
tacular reversal  in  Communist  methods  or 
?oals.  But  if  all  these  trends  and  develop- 
nents  can  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  walk 
;he  path  of  peace,  then  let  her  know  that  all 
free  nations  will  join  with  her.  But  until  that 
jhoice  is  made,  and  until  the  world  can  develop 
i  reliable  system  of  international  security,  the 
Tee  peoples  have  no  choice  but  to  keep  their 
irms  near. 

This  country,  therefore,  continues  to  require 
he  best  defense  in  the  world — a  defense  which 
s  suited  to  the  sixties.  This  means,  unfortu- 
lately,  a  rising  defense  budget— for  there  is  no 
ubstitute  for  adequate  defense,  and  no  "bar- 
gain basement"  way  of  achieving  it.  It  means 
he  expenditure  of  more  than  $15  billion  this 
rear  on  nuclear  weapons  systems  alone,  a  sum 
rhich  is  about  equal  to  the  combined  defense 
mdgets  of  our  European  allies. 

But  it  also  means  improved  air  and  missile 
lefenses,  improved  civil  defense,  a  strength- 
ned  antiguerrilla  capacity,  and,  of  prime 
mportance,  more  powerful  and  flexible  non- 
luclear  forces.  For  threats  of  massive  retalia- 
ion  may  not  deter  piecemeal  aggression — and 

line  of  destroyers  in  a  quarantine,  or  a  divi- 
ion  of  well-equipped  men  on  a  border,  may  be 
lore  useful  to  our  real  security  than  the  multi- 
plication of  awesome  weapons  beyond  all 
ational  need. 

But  our  commitment  to  national  safety  is 
ot  a  commitment  to  expand  our  Military 
Istablishment  indefinitely.  We  do  not  dismiss 
isarmament  as  an  idle  dream.  For  we  believe 
lat,  in  the  end,  it  is  the  only  way  of  assuring 
ie  security  of  all  without  impairing  the  inter- 
its  of  any.  Nor  do  we  mistake  honorable 
egotiation  for  appeasement.  While  we  shall 
ever  weary  in  the  defense  of  freedom,  neither 
lall  we  abandon  the  pursuit  of  peace. 

ole  of  the  United  Nations 

In  this  quest  the  United  Nations  requires  our 
ill  and  continued  support.  Its  value  in  serv- 
ig  the  cause  of  peace  has  been  shown  anew  in 


its  role  in  the  West  New  Guinea  settlement,  in 
its  use  as  a  forum  for  the  Cuban  crisis,  and  in 
its  task  of  unification  in  the  Congo.  Today  the 
United  Nations  is  primarily  the  protector  of 
the  small  and  the  weak,  and  a  safety  valve  for 
the  strong.  Tomorrow  it  can  form  the  frame- 
work for  a  world  of  law — a  world  in  which  no 
nation  dictates  the  destiny  of  another,  and  in 
which  the  vast  resources  now  devoted  to  de- 
structive means  will  serve  constructive  ends. 

In  short,  let  our  adversaries  choose.  If  they 
choose  peaceful  competition,  they  shall  have  it. 
If  they  come  to  realize  that  their  ambitions  can- 
not succeed— if  they  see  that  their  "wars  of 
liberation"  and  subversion  will  ultimately  fail; 
if  they  recognize  that  there  is  more  security  in 
accepting  inspection  than  in  permitting  new  na- 
tions to  master  the  black  arts  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  war;  and  if  they  are  willing  to 
turn  their  energies,  as  we  are,  to  the  great  un- 
finished tasks  of  our  own  peoples — then,  surely, 
the  areas  of  agreement  can  be  very  wide  indeed  : 
a  clear  understanding  about  Berlin,  stability  in 
Southeast  Asia,  an  end  to  nuclear  testing  new 
checks  on  surprise  or  accidental  attack,  and, 
ultimately,  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

Worldwide  Victory  of  Men 

For  we  seek  not  the  worldwide  victory  of  one 
nation  or  system  but  a  worldwide  victory  of 
men.  The  modern  globe  is  too  small,  its 
weapons  too  destructive — they  multiply  too 
fast — and  its  disorders  too  contagious  to  permit 
any  other  kind  of  victory. 

To  achieve  this  end  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  spend  a  greater  portion  of  its  na- 
tional production  than  any  other  people  in  the 
free  world.  For  15  years  no  other  free  nation 
has  demanded  so  much  of  itself.  Through  hot 
wars  and  cold,  through  recession  and  prosper- 
ity, through  the  ages  of  the  atom  and  outer 
space,  the  American  people  have  neither 
faltered  nor  has  their  faith  flagged.  If  at  times 
our  actions  seem  to  make  life  difficult  for  others, 
it  is  only  because  history  has  made  life  difficult 
for  U9  all. 

But  difficult  days  need  not  be  dark.  I  think 
these  are  proud  and  memorable  days  in  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom.    We  are  proud,  for 
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example,  of  Major  Rudolf  Anderson,  who  gave 
his  life  over  the  island  of  Cuba.  We  salute 
Specialist  James  Allen  Johnson,  who  died  on 
the  border  of  South  Korea.  We  pay  honor  to 
Sergeant  Gerald  Pendell,  who  was  killed  in 
Viet-Nam.  They  are  among  the  many  who  in 
this  century,  far  from  home,  have  died  for  our 
country.  Our  task  now,  and  the  task  of  all 
Americans,  is  to  live  up  to  their  commitments. 

My  friends,  I  close  on  a  note  of  hope.  We 
are  not  lulled  by  the  momentary  calm  of  the  sea 
or  the  somewhat  clearer  skies  above.  We  know 
the  turbulence  that  lies  below,  and  the  storms 
beyond  the  horizon  this  year.  Now  the  winds 
of  change  appear  to  be  blowing  more  strongly 
than  ever,  in  the  world  of  communism  as  well  as 
our  own.  For  175  years  we  have  sailed  with 
those  winds  at  our  back,  and  with  the  tides  of 
human  freedom  in  our  favor.  We  steer  our 
ship  with  hope,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "leav- 
ing fear  astern." 

Today  we  still  welcome  those  winds  of 
change — and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  our  tide  is  running  strong.  With  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  seeing  us  through  a  peri- 
lous passage,  we  ask  His  help  anew  in  guiding 
the  good  ship  Union. 

President  Kennedy  Holds  Talks 
With  Prime  Minister  of  Italy 

Amintore  Fanfani,  President  of  the  Council 
of  the  Republic  of  Italy,  visited  at  Washington 
January  15-18.  Follmoing  is  the  text  of  a  joint 
communique  between  President  Kennedy  and 
Prime  Minister  Fanfani  following  their  discus- 
sions January  16  and  17,  released  on  January  17 
by  the  Office  of  the  White  House  Press  Secre- 
tary and  the  Press  Secretary  to  the  President 
of  the  Council  of  the  Republic  of  Italy. 

President  Kennedy  and  President  of  the 
Council  Fanfani,  with  their  advisors,  have  to- 
day concluded  two  days  of  cordial  and  con- 
structive conversations  on  the  principal  inter- 
national problems  of  common  interest  to  the 
United  States  and  Italy. 


The  meeting  has  given  an  opportunity  for  an 
exchange  of  views  on  recent  international  de- 
velopments with  special  emphasis  on  the  evolv- 
ing relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

In  this  connection,  the  President  amplified 
the  position  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  possible  development  of  a  NATO  multi- 
lateral nuclear  force  within  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  The  Prime  Minister  ex- 
pressed great  interest  in  the  possibility  of  such 
a  force  and  agreed  that  the  United  States  pro- 
posals should  receive  the  most  serious  consid- 
eration by  all  members  of  the  Alliance.  The 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  on 
the  need  to  modernize  both  the  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional weapons  and  forces  which  their 
countries  contribute  to  the  Alliance. 

In  the  course  of  the  examination  of  the  po- 
litical and  economic  situation  in  Europe,  the 
Prime  Minister  stressed  Italy's  continuing  ef- 
fort in  support  of  European  economic  integra- 
tion and  the  entry  of  Great  Britain  into  the 
Common  Market.  The  President  agreed  with 
the  Prime  Minister  that  increasing  integration 
would  bring  greater  political  solidity  and  pros- 
perity to  Europe  and  permit  it  to  participate 
more  effectively  in  the  policy  of  assisting  un- 
derdeveloped areas,  in  which  effort  Italy  and 
the  United  States  reaffirm  their  feeling  of 
special  commitment. 

The  two  leaders  reviewed  the  work  which  has 
been  undertaken  to  reach  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment with  adequate  safeguards  and  a  controlled 
cessation  of  nuclear  testing.  They  agreed  on 
the  necessity  to  further  prepare  for  the  forth 
coming  Geneva  Conference  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  this  conference  would  achieve  posi 
tive  results. 

President  Kennedy  and  President  of  th< 
Council  Fanfani  reaffirm  the  intention  of  theii 
respective  Governments  to  press  forward  h 
1963  with  the  important  task  of  promoting  th< 
interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  United  State,' 
and  Italy  working  toward  the  consolidation  o: 
world  peace  and  fulfilling  their  commitment: 
to  these  ends. 
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fhe  United  Nations  and  the  Congo:  Three  Questions 


by  Harlan  Cleveland 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs 


I  have  the  greatest  sympathy  these  days  for 
ren  the  most  enlightened  groups  of  private 
tizens  endeavoring— as  they  should— to  make 
p  their  own  minds  about  world  affairs.  When 
lairs  are  as  crazily  complex  as  they  are,  when 
rents  move  with  such  speed,  when  government 

sometimes  obliged  in  the  national  interest 
j  prepare  its  moves  and  conduct  its  negotia- 
tes with  no  one  looking  over  its  shoulder,  it 
ust  indeed  seem  bewildering  from  the  outside. 
Indeed  it  is  sometimes  hard  not  to  be  be- 
ildered  on  the  inside. 
I,  therefore,  thought  it  might  be  worth  while 

use  our  time  here  today  to  discuss  that  most 
iwildering  of  all  crises  since  the  end  of 
rorld  War  II— that  distant  crisis  called  the 
Dngo  which  seemed  interminable  until  a  few 
tys  ago. 

The  whole  story  of  the  Congo  is  a  jumbled 
le :  It  has  elements  of  finance  and  economics 
td  politics,  domestic  and  international 
•riety;  it  presents  examples  of  fumbling  and 
amples  of  superb  performance ;  it  has  chap- 
es on  propaganda,  on  knavery,  and  on 
omises  made  and  broken;  it  has  stories  of 
-tience,  persistence,  valor,  and  success;  it  has 
d  moments  of  violence  and  periods  of  diplo- 
icy;  and  sometimes  the  tale  has  been  told 
th  such  semantic  confusion  as  to  rival  beatnik 
«try— or  even  the  current  Moscow-Peiping 
alectic. 

And  it  has  its  share  of  human  tragedy. 
On  January  3,  on  the  outskirts  of  Jadotville, 
N.  soldiers  fired  a  volley  at  a  civilian  auto- 
Address  made  before  the  Women's  Democratic  Club 
Northern  Virginia  at  Arlington,  Va.,  on  Jan.  17 
ress  release  34). 


mobile  which  apparently  ignored  a  signal  to 
halt  and  tried  to  evade  a  search  point.  The 
tragic  result  was  the  death  of  two  women  riding 
in  the  car.  A  dramatic  photograph  of  the  an- 
guished and  wounded  driver — husband  of  one 
of  the  women — told  this  tragic  story  on  the 
front  pages  of  our  newspapers.  Journalisti- 
cally, it  was  a  great  photograph,  and  I  suspect 
we  shall  see  it  again  because  it  might  well  win  a 
prize  some  day.  I  do  not  question  its  wide- 
spread use. 

But  the  horror  of  that  single  mistake  by  a 
nervous  soldier  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  almost 
obscured  what  had  just  happened  in  Jadotville 
that  day.  What  happened  is  that  a  brave,  pro- 
fessional, and  disciplined  Indian  general,  in 
command  of  a  tiny  U.N.  detachment,  made  a 
brilliant  sortie  in  an  open  jeep  and  talked  his 
way  into  Jadotville  without  firing  a  shot — with 
the  assistance  of  the  town  mayor,  who  preferred 
U.N.  protection  to  dependence  on  undisciplined 
Katangese  troops  and  desperate  mercenaries 
who  had  vowed  to  fight  for  the  town  "block 
by  block,"  destroying  all  its  industrial  facilities 
in  the  process. 

There  is  no  acceptable  reason  why  those  two 
women  had  to  die  on  the  outskirts  of  Jadot- 
ville. But  the  danger  is  that  the  tragic  side 
may  be  all  that  is  remembered — along  with 
unpaid  assessments,  recriminations  among 
allies,  and  Soviet  attacks  on  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tariat. If  this  should  happen,  we  shall  ignore 
one  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  the  history  of 
international  cooperation. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  there  have  been 
black  spots — and  that  many  nations  have  paid 
little  or  nothing  on  their  U.N.  assessments.    But 
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it  is  equally  true  that  a  score  of  countries  were 
willing  to  send  their  soldiers  to  possible  death 
in  a  country  whose  only  interest  to  them  was 
its  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  also 
true  that  most  members  of  the  United  Nations 
consistently  supported  an  operation  which  was 
opposed  in  varying  degrees  by  several  of  the 
larger  nations.  It  is  true  as  well  that  enough 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  kept 
their  nerve  and  honored  their  word  and  saw  the 
operation  through. 

The  Congo  is  about  to  be  free  and  whole 
again.  It  is  moving  toward  law  and  order. 
The  secessionist  bubbles  have  burst.  There  are 
no  uninvited  foreign  troops,  no  Communist 
enclaves,  no  "army  of  liberation,"  no  reason 
for  a  single  American  soldier  to  die  there,  no 
excuse  for  a  Soviet  soldier  to  live  there.  Those 
who  believe  this  is  good  news — and  I  am  one 
of  them — will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
price  paid  for  this  U.N.  achievement  was  not 
a  hypothetical  violation  of  the  doctrine  of  self- 
determination  ;  the  price  was  a  goodly  amount 
of  money  and  the  lives  of  some  good  men,  in- 
cluding Dag  Hammarskjold,  one  of  the  best 
men  our  times  have  known.  It  is  a  high  price; 
but  it  was  paid  in  a  high  cause :  to  help  keep 
the  peace. 

Many  details  of  this  story  are  still  un- 
known, and  some  of  them  may  never  come  to 
light.  But  in  my  discussions  with  people  out- 
side the  Department  of  State,  I  find  they  are 
curious  not  so  much  about  the  details  but  about 
the  fundamentals;  essentially  they  want  to 
know  the  why,  what,  and  how  of  the  U.N. 
operation  in  the  Congo. 

U.N.  in  Congo  "To  Deal  With  Threat  to  the  Peace" 

Why  does  the  United  Nations  have  an  armed 
force  of  nearly  20,000  men  and  an  unarmed 
force  of  some  400  civilians  in  the  Congo? 
There  are  three  mutually  reinforcing  answers. 

First,  in  July  1960,  when  mutinies  broke  out 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Congo,  when  law  and 
order  broke  down,  when  the  Government  was 
unable  to  gain  control  of  the  situation,  when 
mobs  roamed  the  streets  and  hunger  haunted 
the  countryside,  when  the  nation  began  to  break 
up  into  rival  provinces,  there  was  a  clear  threat 
to  international  peace  in  that  huge  new  nation 


in  the  heart  of  tropical  Africa.  And  we  have 
surely  learned  by  now  that  peace  is  indivisi- 
ble—that a  threat  to  the  peace  anywhere  is  a 
threat  to  the  peace  everywhere.  That  is  to  say, 
the  United  States  had  a  national  security  in- 
terest in  what  happened  in  the  Congo. 

Second,  the  United  Nations  was  established 
in  1945  primarily  to  deal  with  threats  to  the 
peace.  That  is  the  main  business  of  the  or- 
ganization ;  that's  what  it's  there  for. 

Third,  there  was  no  other  organization  or 
government  in  the  world  qualified  or  acceptable 
for  the  role  of  peacemaker.  Who  else  could  do 
it?  The  Belgians  did  return— with  para- 
troops—to protect  their  nationals;  but  obvi- 
ously they  could  not  stay  because  it  was  the 
Belgians  who  had  just  relinquished  colonial 
rule.  It  was  certainly  not  the  business  oJ 
NATO  or  any  other  military  alliance,  whici 
would  be  bound  to  look  like  colonialisir 
resurrected. 

That  left  us— and  the  Russians.  And,  in 
deed,  the  Congolese  Cabinet  met  within  a  fey 
days  of  its  independence  in  July  1960  anc 
formally  asked  the  United  States  to  send  ii 
military  units.  They  also  asked  the  Russian 
to  send  troops;  and  they  asked  the  Unite< 
Nations  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  was  con 
fronted  with  a  clear  choice.  Should  the  Con 
go's  chaos  be  tackled  by  a  hastily  assemble! 
international  peace  force?  Or  should  we  sen 
in  a  division  of  United  States  Marines?  0 
should  we  just  sit  on  our  hands  and  wait  fo 
our  adversaries  to  exploit  the  situation? 

Wisely,  I  think,  President  Eisenhowe 
decided  to  bet  on  an  unprecedented  U.N.  peac< 
keeping  operation.  He  chose  not  to  risk  a  cor 
f rontation  of  nuclear  powers  in  the  center  c 
Africa.  He  bet  on  the  proposition  that  a  peac< 
keeping  force  under  the  U.N.  Charter  woul 
operate  in  the  national  interest  of  the  Unite 
gtates— and  in  the  national  interest  of  the  gres 
bulk  of  U.N.  members. 

Any  American  who  finds  the  U.N.  Cons 
operation  not  wholly  to  his  liking  or  tas 
should  ask  himself  the  tough,  realistic  questioi 
Would  he  have  preferred,  and  would  he  no 
prefer,  the  direct  use  of  American  militai 
force  to  restrain  competitive  international  i) 
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tervention,  prevent  civil  war,  and  maintain  law 
and  order  while  the  Congolese  settle  their  own 
political  future? 

Our  object  in  supporting  the  U.N.  in  the 
Congo  is  to  advance  United  States  policy  for 
Africa.  That  policy  is  to  help  African  lead- 
ership develop  truly  independent,  cooperating, 
and  progressive  states  going  about  the  prime 
business  of  Africa,  which  is  its  own  moderniza- 
tion. Our  policy  is  to  help  legitimate  govern- 
ments which  ask  for  help  to  maintain  their 
territorial  integrity  and  political  independence 
and  to  defend  themselves  against  chaos  and 
subversion  from  any  quarter.  This  is  the  same 
policy  we  have  for  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and 
it  is  as  good  today  as  it  was  when  President 
rruman  so  clearly  enunciated  it  when  the 
jreeks  asked  for  help  to  put  down  an  armed 
nsurrection  in  1947. 

J.N.  Responds  to  Appeal  From  Congo  Government 

If  this  is  the  why,  what  about  the  how?  The 
J.N.  started,  and  still  operates,  in  the  Congo 
>ecause  the  Congolese  asked  for  help. 

The  beginning  was  a  frantic  appeal  to  the 
J.N.  from  the  lawful  heads  of  the  legitimate 
;overnment  of  the  nation  called  the  Republic 
f  the  Congo  for  immediate  assistance  from  the 
Jnited  Nations.  That  provoked  an  emergency 
leeting  of  the  U.N.'s  Security  Council,  which 
dopted  a  resolution  telling  the  Secretary-Gen- 
Pal  to  organize  a  peacekeeping  mission  in  the 
tango.2 

There  followed  an  almost  incredible  feat  of 
lobilizing  troops  from  17  nations  and  techni- 
lans  from  a  dozen  agencies  for  the  rescue  mis- 
on— the  most  complex  and  most  difficult 
eacekeeping  assignment  ever  taken  on  in  the 
istory  of  the  United  Nations.  Within  24 
aurs  of  the  call  for  help,  the  first  Tunisian 
■oops  were  on  the  scene  and  a  unit  of  Swedes 
as  on  its  way  from  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force 
ationed  in  the  Middle  East— a  movement 
&de  possible  only  by  what  has  become  the 
rgest  international  airlift  in  history,  carried 
it  for  the  U.N.,  with  extraordinary  efficiency 
id  a  perfect  safety  record,  by  the  United 
tates  Air  Force. 


For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1,  I960,  p.  161. 


It  is  extremely  tempting  to  pause  here  to  tell 
you  something  about  the  90  percent  of  the  Congo 
story  which  never  gets  told— the  story  of  U.N. 
successes,  both  in  the  restoration  of  law  and 
order  in  five  out  of  the  Congo's  six  provinces 
and  the  rescue  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Congolese  from  starvation,  epidemic,  and  chaos. 
But  we  are  dealing  with  the  basic  critical  ques- 
tions being  asked  about  the  U.N.  in  the  Congo. 
One  question  that  seems  to  bother  people  more 
than  any  other  is  the  legal  basis  for  what  the 
UN.,  with  our  support,  has  tried  so  long  to  do 
and  now  seems  finally  to  have  done.    I  have  met 
well-informed  people  who  do  not  question  the 
validity  of  the  objective  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  Congo,  who  agree  that  any  available  al- 
ternative to  the  United  Nations  would  be  worse, 
who  see  at  once  that  the  operation  is  fully  in 
line    with    U.S.    policies    and    objectives    for 
Africa— but  who  are  still  worried  about  the 
constitutional  question.     They  agree  that  this 
trip  by  the  U.N.  is  necessary,  but  they  wonder 
whether  it  is  strictly  legal. 

The  answer  is  a  clear  and  unequivocal  yes. 
But  the  question  comes  up  in  a  number  of 
forms.  Let's  deal  separately  with  each  of  them. 
Does  the  U.N.  intervention  in  the  Congo  mean 
that  the  U.N.  has  the  legal  right  to  intervene  in 
Mississippi  ?  Certainly  not.  The  UN.  is  for- 
bidden by  its  charter  from  intervening  in  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state;  and  I  have 
mentioned  already  that  it  came  to  the  rescue 
in  the  Congo  in  response  to  the  direct  request 
of  the  legitimate  government  of  that  country. 
The  United  Nations  did  not  "intervene";  it 
accepted  an  invitation. 

By  what  charter  authority,  then,  was  action 
taken  in  the  Congo?  The  basic  action  was 
taken  by  the  Security  Council,  the  primary  or- 
gan of  peacekeeping  established  by  the  charter. 
The  charter  is  a  solemn  treaty,  ratified  by  the 
Senate  under  our  own  Constitution.  Among 
others,  three  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  apply  to  the  Congo  action : 

— Article  1,  paragraph  1,  which  defines  as 
the  first  purpose  of  the  United  Nations:  "To 
maintain  international  peace  and  security,  and 
to  that  end:  to  take  effective  collective  meas- 
ures for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats 
to  the  peace.  .  .  ." 
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—Article  U,  by  which  the  members  confer 
on  the  Security  Council  "primary  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security"  and  agree  that  in  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  responsibility  "the  Security 
Council  acts  on  their  behalf,"  and  which  pro- 
vides that  in  discharging  these  duties  the  Coun- 
cil "shall  act  in  accordance  with  the  Purposes 
and  Principles  of  the  United  Nations." 

—Chapters  VI  and  VII,  and  especially 
article  4-0,  which  give  the  Security  Council  au- 
thority to  take  such  "provisional  measures"  as 
it  thinks  are  needed  to  prevent  a  dangerous 
situation  from  getting  worse,  that  is,  to  prevent 
a  threat  to  the  peace  from  becoming  a  breach 
of  the  peace. 

If  all  this  sounds  a  bit  legalistic,  it  is  be- 
cause the  charter  is  a  legal  document  and  was 
thoroughly  edited  by  lawyers  more  concerned 
with  precision  than  with  readability.     So  let 
me  hasten  to  cite  the  observation,  in  a  recent 
majority  opinion  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  on  an  issue  related  to  the  Congo,3  that 
the    Security    Council's    action    "was    clearly 
adopted  with  a  view  to  maintaining  interna- 
tional peace  and  security."    The  Court  added: 
"...  it  must  lie  within  the  power  of  the  Secur- 
ity Council  to  police  a  situation  even  though  it 
does  not  resort  to  enforcement  action  against 
a  State."    In  short,  the  majority  of  the  World 
Court  found  that  international  law  had  been 
observed  and  the  U.N.  had  stayed  within  its 
own  constitution. 
Maintaining  Territorial  Integrity  of  Congo 

Just  what  did  the  United  Nations,  acting 
under  the  charter  by  constitutional  process,  au- 
thorize the  Secretary-General  to  do  in  the 
Congo  under  the  various  resolutions  passed  in 
July  1960  and  subsequently  ?  Here  I  will  spare 
you  the  legal  language  and  give  you  the  net  of 
it  in  plainer  words.  The  U.N.  resolutions  essen- 
tially authorized  the  Secretary-General  (first 
Dag  Hammarskjold,  then  U  Thant)  to  raise  a 
force  to  do  five  things : 

•  For  a  statement  regarding  financial  obligations  of 
U  N  members,  made  before  the  court  on  May  21  by 
Abram  Chayes,  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of 
State,  see  ibid.,  July  2,  1962,  p.  30;  for  a  Department 
statement  regarding  the  Court's  opinion,  see  ibid.,  Aug. 
13, 1962,  p.  246. 
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—to  help  the  Government  of  the  Congo  main- 
tain its  territorial  integrity ; 

—to  assist  the  Government  to  restore  and 
maintain  law  and  order  within  the  Congo ; 
— to  prevent  civil  war ; 

—to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  mer- 
cenary troops ;  and 

—to  provide  technical  aid  until  Congolese 
could  be  trained  to  take  over  vital  services  such 
as  public  health  and  communications. 

But  how  does  all  this  square  with  the 
charter's  prohibition  against  interference  by 
the  United  Nations  in  affairs  essentially  within 
the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  a  state?  This 
brings  us  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  mam 
trouble  in  the  Congo  for  the  past  2i/2  years. 

The  Congo  is  a  single  state  established  under 
a  so-called  "fundamental  law,"  under  which  it 
gained  independence.  All  major  regional  and 
tribal  leaders,  including  Mr.  [Moise]  Tshombe 
for  the  Katanga,  helped  frame  this  "fundamen- 
tal law,"  and  all  of  them  signed  it.  It  estab- 
lished the  territorial  and  political  unity  of  all 
the  Congo,  recognizing  its  various  regions  as 
being  within  its  defined  borders. 

Now  any  such  nation  has  the  inherent  right 
to  maintain  its  territorial  integrity  against  in- 
vasion from  the  outside  or  sedition  from  within. 
But  when  trouble  broke  out  in  the  Congo  2% 
years  ago,  it  was  plagued  immediately  by  a 
series  of  seditions,  including  that  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Katanga— or,  more  accurately,  the 
southern  half  of  the  Province  of  Katanga.  No 
government  anywhere  in  the  world  believed  that 
these  secessions  raised  the  issue  of  self-determi- 
nation. No  government  anywhere  ever  recog- 
nized the  illegal  breakaway  of  the  Katangan 

regime. 

The  legitimate  Government  of  the  Congo  re- 
quested the  United  Nations  to  help  its  "terri- 
torial integrity  and  political  independence  - 
that's  good  charter  language.  And  in  an  agree- 
ment signed  in  August  1960  between  the 
Secretary-General,  acting  under  the  mandate 
given  him  by  the  Security  Council,  and  the 
Government  of  the  Congo,  acting  as  the  invit- 
ing power,  the  United  Nations  was  granted 
full  freedom  of  movement  within  the  Congo. 
including  the  Province  of  Katanga.  The  oppo- 
sition  by   the  so-called   gendarmerie  of  Mr 
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rshombe — which  is  a  private  army,  not  a  pub- 
ic police  force— to  the  exercise  of  the  U.N.'s 
freedom  of  movement  is  essentially  the  source 
)f  the  fighting  which  has  taken  place  during 
;he  past  15  months  in  Katanga  Province.  By 
'opposition"  I  mean  harassment,  roadblocks, 
tnd  sustained  attack  with  automatic  weapons 
md  heavy  mortars. 

In  using  force  after  provocation  the  United 
Nations  troops  exercised  their  inherent  legal 
•ight  of  self-defense.  In  eliminating  serious 
>pposition  to  its  own  freedom  of  movement,  the 
>eace  force  was  following  the  clear  mandate  of 
he  Security  Council,  adopted  by  the  Council 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  supported  by  two  suc- 
essive  U.S.  administrations,  and  endorsed  (so 
ar  as  financial  support  is  concerned)  by  large 
riajorities  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

essons  Learned  From  the  Congo  Crisis 

Thus  there  is  a  solid,  detailed  and  substan- 
ial  legal  foundation  for  the  U.N.  action  in  the 
fongo  from  sudden  start  to  prospective  finish, 
'his  is  important.  But  I  should  like  to  depart 
rom  the  narrow  legal  framework  to  make  two 
bservations  on  the  Congo  story. 

The  first  is  that,  from  our  standpoint  as 
Linericans,  there  are  overwhelming  national 
icurity  and  foreign  policy  reasons  why  the 
!ongo  crisis  could  never  be  looked  upon  as  only 
domestic  political  squabble  between  tribal  f  ae- 
ons in  Africa. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  world 
ffairs  have  been  dominated  by  the  cold  war — 
mt  is,  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  Commu- 
ist  world  to  subvert  the  non-Communist  world 
irsus  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  non-Com- 
mnist  world,  led  by  the  United  States,  to 
onain  independent  and  free.  And  in  the  last 
Jcade  the  destructive  power  in  the  hands  of 
te  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  has 
■°™  to  the  point  where  distance  is  no  longer 

reliable  cushion  against  sudden  and  violent 

mfrontation. 

This  means,  quite  simply,  that  chaos  or  con- 

ct  anywhere  in  the  world  carries  the  seeds  of 

•eat-power  confrontation.    And  great-power 

•nfrontation  anywhere  in  the  world— in  Cuba, 

Southeast  Asia,  in  Korea,  in  Africa— would 


carry  the  seeds  of  intercontinental  thermonu- 
clear war. 

There  certainly  was  chaos  and  conflict  in  the 
Congo  21/2  years  ago — chaos  which  threatened 
to    develop    into    international   conflict.    The 
only  way  to  prevent  a  competitive  power  play 
there   was  to  inject  the  U.N.   instead.    The 
Congo  crisis  was  not  at  all  a  local  affair  from 
which  we  could  abstain — because  we  could  not 
depend  on  others  to  abstain.    It  was,  and  is, 
just  about  the  most  international  affair  one  can 
imagine,  from  which  we  could  abstain  only  at 
the  ultimate  peril  of  our  own  national  security. 
My  other  nonlegalistic  observation  about  the 
Congo  experience  has  to  do  with  the  brandnew 
business  of  peacekeeping  in  the  field.    I  said  a 
moment  ago  that  when  the  United  Nations  used 
force  in  the  Congo  it  was  in  the  exercise  of  its 
inherent  right  of  self-defense :  Everyone  knows 
that  a  policeman  has  a  right  to  use  his  stick 
or  his  gun  to  defend  his  right  to  walk  the  beat 
to  which  he  has  been  lawfully  assigned.    There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  U.N.  force  has  made  mis- 
takes, has  occasionally  acted  in  an  uncoordi- 
nated way,  has  had  its  quota  of  undisciplined 
soldiers.    Assignment  to  an  international  force 
is  not  a  guarantee  of  good  behavior;  a  blue 
U.N.  helmet  is  not  yet  a  halo.     Yet  there  is 
also  no  doubt  that  for  the  most  part  the  U.N. 
troops  demonstrated  quite  remarkable  restraint 
under  severe  provocation.     In  the  last  days  of 
December,  less  than  a  month  ago,  they  held 
their  fire  for  some  10  hours  after  the  opening 
of  sustained  attacks;  U.N.  soldiers  were  killed 
and  wounded  before  their  leaders  finally  de- 
cided the  peace  force  had  to  strike  back  in  self- 
defense.     Taking  the  good  with  the  bad,  this 
can  be  said :  The  military  men  serving  the  U.N. 
have  behaved  on  the  whole  the  way  military 
men  all  over  the  world  are  trained  to  behave 
under  fire. 

Peacekeeping  troops  may  justly  be  held  to 
the  highest  standards  of  conduct.  The  use  of 
force  by  U.N.  troops  cannot  be  justified  solely 
on  the  grounds  of  inherent  and  legal  rights.  A 
military  force  serving  in  the  name  of  the  world 
community  is  a  very  special  kind  of  force. 
Just  how  special  it  is  was  brought  home  to  me 
when  I  visited  a  Malayan  unit  with  the  U.N. 
Force  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Congo  about  a 
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year  ago.  It  was  commanded  by  an  experi- 
enced and  perceptive  brigadier,  who  well  un- 
derstood that  every  U.N.  military  unit  is  and 
must  be  an  instrument  of  conciliation — that 
each  day's  move  by  every  platoon  has  implica- 
tions for  the  political  settlement  which  is  the 
alternative  to  civil  war  in  the  Congo.  And  in 
the  course  of  our  conversation  about  this  curi- 
ous new  business  of  operational  peacekeeping 
this  Malayan  officer  (who  had  come  straight 
from  fighting  Communists  in  the  Malayan 
jungles  to  police  duty  in  the  Congo)  put  his 
finger  on  the  heart  of  the  matter.  "A  United 
Nations  military  operation,"  he  said,  "is  not 
like  any  other  military  operation  in  history— 
because  the  United  Nations,  even  if  it  has  to 
fight,  can  have  no  enemy." 

Now,  if  you  will  mull  over  the  implications 
of  soldiers  without  enemies— of  military  opera- 
tions without  military  objectives— of  guns  in 
the  service  of  peaceful  settlement,  you  will 
agree,  I  think,  that  the  officers  and  men  for  any 
future  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  should 
have  some  very  special  training  for  such  a  very 
special  kind  of  military  operation.  And  this 
may  well  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant lessons  we  have  to  learn  from  the  ex- 
cruciating crisis  in  the  Congo. 

In  the  meantime  this  fact  remains :  Acting 
under  the  charter,  the  United  Nations  is  carry- 
ing out  the  mandates  lawfully  given  by  its 
members— it  is  preserving  the  territorial  integ- 
rity and  political  independence  of  the  Congo; 
it  is  preventing  civil  war;  it  is  restoring  law 
and  order;  and  it  has  forestalled  a  dangerous 
confrontation  of  nuclear  powers.  No  other 
organization  could  have  done  as  much.  If  the 
United  Nations  had  not  existed,  the  responsible 
members  of  the  world  community  might  have 
had  to  invent  it,  to  serve  them  in  the  Congo. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Upper  Volta 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Upper  Volta,  Boureima  John 
Kabore,  presented  his  credentials  to  President 
Kennedy  on  January  18.  For  texts  of  the 
Ambassador's    remarks    and    the    President's 


reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
36  dated  January  18. 


President  Calls  Togo  President's 
Death  Loss  for  Africa  and  World 

Statement  by  President  Kennedy 1 

President  [Sylvanus]  Olympio's  tragic  as- 
sassination is  a  blow  to  the  progress  of  stable 
government  in  Africa.  It  is  also  a  loss  not  only 
for  his  own  country  but  for  all  those  who  knew 
him  here  in  the  United  States.  His  visit  in 
March  1962 2  was  helpful  in  increasing  our 
understanding  of  African  problems  and  aspira- 
tions. His  positive  role  in  fostering  coopera- 
tion between  English-  and  French-speaking 
countries  helped  to  promote  peace  and  progress 
in  Africa.  His  wise  judgment  and  statesman- 
ship will  be  missed  by  all  nations  which  cherish 
human  values  and  ideals. 


Argentine  Foreign  Minister 
Visits  United  States 

Press  release  30  dated  January  16 

Carlos  Manuel  Mufiiz,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  will  visit  the 
United  States  this  coming  week  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Foreign 
Minister  will  arrive  at  New  York  on  January 
19  and  proceed  to  Washington  the  following 
day.  While  in  Washington  he  will  confer  with 
Secretary  Rusk,  as  well  as  with  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs  Edwin 
M.  Martin,  Alliance  for  Progress  Coordinator 
Teodoro  Moscoso,  and  other  U.S.  and  inter- 
national organization  officials  on  a  wide  range 
of  matters  of  mutual  interest  within  the  context 
of  hemispheric  cooperation. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Foreign  Minister 
also  has  been  invited  to  address  a  special  session 
of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.     The  Foreign  Minister's  visit  will  ex- 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Pierre  Salinger 
White  House  Press  Secretary,  on  Jan.  14. 
2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  16, 1962,  p.  638. 
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end  until  January  24,  when  he  will  return  to 
tfew  York  for  additional  activities  which  are 
>eing  arranged  on  his  behalf  by  the  Argentine 
Embassy. 

The  Foreign  Minister  will  be  accompanied 
)y  several  advisers  from  the  Argentine  Foreign 
Ministry. 

Secretary  Inaugurates  Broadcasts 
o  Latin  America  Via  Relay 

Statement  by  Secretary  Rusk1 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  are  inaugurating  a  new  era  of  communi- 
ations  between  North  and  South  America. 
fast  as  we  are  now  using  the  means  of  space 
atellite  communications  to  transmit  this  mes- 
age,  in  1876  Alexander  Graham  Bell  spoke 
irith  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  Dom  Pedro  II, 
£  a  demonstration  of  his  new  invention  at  the 
^iladelphia  Centennial  Exposition.  A  few 
aonths  later,  when  Bell  improved  his  telephone, 
)om  Pedro  was  one  of  the  first  to  order  its 
nstallation.  Brazil  thus  became  one  of  the 
trst  countries  in  the  world  to  make  practical 
ise  of  the  telephone. 

Just  as  that  historic  conversation  between 
Bading  figures  of  our  two  countries  served  to 
Iramatize  a  new  era  of  understanding  between 
frazil  and  the  United  States,  this  new  mode  of 
tistantaneous  communication  through  space 
rill  serve  as  another  bridge  to  broaden  the  en- 
ire  spectrum  of  relations  among  countries  of 
he  Western  Hemisphere. 

Satellite  Relay,  now  carrying  my  voice  to 
ou,  represents  another  big  step  in  that  series 
f  events  born  out  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 
lents  of  both  your  own  Santos  Dumont  and  the 
Fright  brothers.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  peo- 
le  of  the  Americas  easily  comprehend  the  po- 
jntial  of  this  orbiting  satellite  as  a  vehicle 
3ward  mutual  understanding  between  the 
ountries  of  the  new  world.    The  lands  of  the 


1  Transmitted  via  the  Relay  satellite  to  Latin  Amer- 
»  on  Jan.  17  (press  release  33).  The  Secretary's 
Jmarks  were  in  the  nature  of  an  exchange  with  Bra- 
ilian  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  Hermes 
ima. 


constellation  of  the  Southern  Cross  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  which  fathered  the  first  pio- 
neers of  flight,  symbolize  in  their  very  flags 
mankind's  loftiest  ideals  when  contemplating 
the  heavens  and  his  unceasing  search  for  un- 
derstanding himself  and  the  universe. 

On  a  more  earthly  plane,  but  within  the  same 
spirit  of  the  space  age,  Brazil,  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  sister  Republics,  are  em- 
barked on  another  great  undertaking— the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  Let  me  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  the  ideals  and  to  the  practical  goals 
of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  As  the  con- 
quest of  space  promises  untold  benefits  to  man- 
kind for  the  future,  let  us  dedicate  the  Alianza 
to  the  pressing  problems  of  today,  so  that  our 
peoples  may  reap  the  fruits  of  a  not  too  distant 
golden  age,  rich  in  cultural  attainments  and 
material  development. 

U.S.  and  Panama  Agree  on  Certain 
Procedural  Matters  in  Canal  Zone 

Press  release  17  dated  January  10 

President  Kennedy  and  President  Roberto 
F.  Ohiari  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  agreed, 
during  President  ChiarVs  visit  to  Washington 
on  June  12-13,1  to  appoint  high-level  repre- 
sentatives to  discuss  points  of  dissatisfaction 
with  provisions  of  the  U.S. -Panama  treaty  gov- 
erning the  Panama  Canal.  The  results  of  the 
discussions  in  Panama,  which  are  continuing, 
are  summarized  in  the  following  joint  com- 
munique and  aide  memoire  released  on  Jan- 
uary 10. 

JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

The  representatives  of  the  Governments  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  appointed  to  discuss  points  of 
dissatisfaction  in  United  States-Panamanian 
relations  with  regard  to  the  Canal  Zone  have 
periodically  met  during  the  last  five  months. 
Various  aspects  of  pending  questions  have  been 
discussed  up  to  the  present,  with  the  following 
results : 


1  For  text  of  a  joint   communique,   see  Bulletin 
of  July  9, 1962,  p.  81. 
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First:  It  has  been  agreed  that  the  flag  of 
the  Eepublic  of  Panama  will  be  flown  together 
with  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  land  in  the  Canal  Zone  where  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  flown  by  civil- 
ian authorities.  Private  organizations  and  per- 
sons in  the  Zone  are  free  to  display  flags  at 
will  over  their  places  of  residence  or  business. 
Other  aspects  of  the  flag  question  will  be  dis- 
cussed later. 

Second:  Foreign  Consuls,  on  the  basis  of 
exequaturs  issued  by  the  Government  of  Pan- 
ama and,  in  accordance  with  procedures  and 
understandings  which  have  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  Government  of  Panama  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  may  function  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  Subject  to  these  procedures  and 
understandings  the  United  States  Government 
will  cease  issuing  documents  of  exequatur. 

Third :  The  representatives  of  both  Govern- 
ments have  discussed  labor  problems  relating  to 
Panamanian  citizens  who  work  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  Special  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  wage  scales,  equal  opportunities 
for  Panamanian  and  United  States  citizens  at 
all  levels,  and  Social  Security  benefits.  All 
these  problems  continue  to  be  under  discussion. 
Fourth :  The  representatives  of  Panama  sub- 
mitted for  discussion  the  question  of  using 
Panamanian  postage  stamps  in  the  Canal  Zone 
postal  system.  The  U.S.  Government  has  pro- 
posed the  use  of  Panamanian  stamps  in  the 
Zone  in  accordance  with  technical  arrangements 
now  under  consideration  and  in  conformance 
with  international  postal  standards. 

Fifth:  In  accordance  with  instructions,  the 
representatives  have  discussed  Panama's  need 
for  pier  facilities  and  have  visited  the  present 
pier  facilities  in  Cristobal.  This  subject  con- 
tinues to  be  under  discussion. 

The  representatives  of  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the  Ee- 
public of  Panama  will  continue  their  present 
discussions  aimed  at  finding  solutions  to  other 
problems  which  remain  unresolved. 

The  discussions  are  continuing  in  the  spirit 
of  the  joint  communique  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Panama  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  end  of  the  visit  which 


the  President  of  Panama  made  to  Washington 
in  June  of  last  year. 

From  time  to  time  additional  joint  communi- 
ques outlining  the  progress  of  the  discussions 
will  be  issued. 


U.S.  AIDE  MEMOIRE' 

January  10,  1963 
With  reference  to  the  conversations  between 
His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  American  Ambassador  concerning  the 
meeting  on  September  11,  1962,  of  the  United 
States  and  Panamanian  representatives  to  dis- 
cuss improvement  of  United  States-Panama-1 
nian  relations  with  regard  to  the  Canal  Zone, 
His  Excellency  will  recall  that  the  following 
decision  was  reached. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  practice  heretofore 
followed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  issuance  of  exequaturs  for  use  in 
the  Canal  Zone  would  be  changed  as  follows : 

The  United  States  Government  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  the  exercise  of  consular  functions 
by  a  consular  officer  from  a  government  not; 
recognized  by  the  United  States.  Also,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  notify 
the  Government  of  Panama  and  will  prohibit 
a  consular  officer  from  acting  in  the  Canal 
Zone  if,  for  example,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States  Government,  a  situation  arises 
in  the  future  in  which  a  consular  officer  ac- 
credited by  Panama  is  a  security  risk,  or  his1 
functioning  would  interfere  with  the  operation, 
maintenance,  or  defense  of  the  Canal. 

Hereafter,  when  the  Government  of  Panama 
has  on  request  issued  an  exequatur  to  a  consular 
officer  to  function  in  Panama,  and  has  notified 
the  Department  of  State  to  that  effect,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  providing  it  has  no  objectior 
in  accordance  with  the  preceding  paragraph 
will  inform  the  Government  of  Panama  by  not< 
that  said  consular  officer  may  function  in  th< 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  Government  of  Pananu 
will  so  inform  said  consular  officer;  in  the  even 
the  Department  of  State  objects  in  accordant* 


2  Delivered  by  the  American  Embassy  at  Panama  t 
the  Panamanian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  Jan.  1C 
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h  the  preceding  paragraph,  information  to 
t  effect  will  be  supplied  the  Government  of 
lama  and  the  consular  officer  may  not  under- 
e  to  perform  consular  functions  in  the  Canal 
ie. 


..  480  Currency  Available  for  Sale 
U.S.  Tourists  in  Cairo 

i  release  7  dated  January  7 

he  Department  of  State  and  the  Treasury 
>artment  announced  on  January  7  that  the 
erican  Embassy  at  Cairo,  United  Arab  Be- 
lie, has  been  authorized  to  sell  to  American 
*ists  Egyptian  pounds  received  by  the 
ted  States  from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricul- 
il  commodities, 
he  action  was  taken  under  a  recent  Execu- 

order x  which  put  into  effect  a  1961 
ndment  to  the  Agricultural  Trade 
elopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 
ince  enactment  of  tins  amendment,  provi- 
s  for  sales  to  tourists  have  been  included  in 
cements  with  17  countries;  however,  in 
t  of  these  countries  the  currencies  held  by 
United  States,  and  which  would  otherwise 
vailable  for  this  purpose,  are  presently  ex- 
ed  to  be  needed  to  meet  U.S.  operational  ex- 
ses  in  these  countries,  and  sales  to  tourists 
lis  time  have  not  been  authorized.  In  still 
r  countries,  where  the  United  States  holds 
encies  in  excess  of  its  normal  operational 
drements,  individual  agreements  must  be 
)tiated  with  such  countries  before  the 
encies  can  be  sold  to  American  tourists, 
merican  tourists,  upon  presentation  of 
port,  can  obtain  Egyptian  pounds  at  the 
irican  Embassy  at  Cairo  in  exchange  for 

currency,   personal   checks   drawn   on   a 
c  in  the  United  States,  or  certain  other 
dollar  instruments. 

or  text  of  Executive  Order  11036   (27  Fed.  Reg. 
I ,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  6,  1962,  p.  222. 


Regional  Foreign  Policy  Conference 
To  Be  Held  at  Los  Angeles 

Press  release  32  dated  January  16 

The  Department  of  State,  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  the  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  Coun- 
cil in  cooperation  with  Town  Hall,  will  hold  its 
next  regional  foreign  policy  conference  at  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  on  February  13, 1963. 

Eepresentatives  of  the  press,  radio,  television, 
and  nongovernmental  organizations  concerned 
with  foreign  policy,  and  community  and  busi- 
ness leaders  from  southern  California,  Arizona, 
Hawaii,  and  southern  Nevada  are  being  invited 
to  participate. 

This  will  be  the  ninth  in  the  series  of  regional 
conferences  which  began  in  July  1961  at  San 
Francisco  and  Denver  and  will  be  the  first  in 
which  Secretary  Rusk  has  participated.  The 
purpose  of  these  regional  meetings  is  to  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  discussion  of  international 
affairs  between  those  who  inform  the  public  on 
foreign  policy  issues  and  the  senior  officers  of 
the  executive  branch  who  have  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  them. 

In  addition  to  Secretary  Rusk  the  other  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  participating  in  the 
conference  will  be :  David  Bell,  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development;  Robert 
J.  Manning,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs;  G.  Griffith  Johnson,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs;  Paul 
H.  Nitze,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs;  Mrs.  Katie 
Louchheim,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs;  Herbert  K.  May,  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs;  J.  Wayne  Fredericks,  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs ;  James  P.  Grant,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  Affairs;  and  J.  Robert  Schaetzel,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Atlantic 
Affairs. 
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United  States  Trade  Relations  With  the  New  Europe: 
The  Challenge  and  the  Opportunities 


by  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  II 

Ambassador  to  Belgium 1 


''-■■■'■■ 


It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  participate  in 
this  Annual  Forecasting  Conference  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  say  this 
because  the  Philadelphia  chamber  has  won  de- 
served and  widespread  recognition  as  a  vigorous 
and  forward-looking  organization  which, 
through  this  annual  conference,  is  making  a 
great  contribution  to  the  development  of  sound 
future  American  economic  and  industrial 
thought  and  action. 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  today  about  United 
States  trade  relations  with  the  new  Europe,  par- 
ticularly about  the  challenge  and  opportunities 
that  the  new  Europe  poses  for  us.  This  subject 
seems  most  appropriate  because  the  great  post- 
war movement  toward  European  unity  is  one  of 
the  most  exciting  and  far-reaching  develop- 
ments that  have  occurred  for  centuries.  Indeed, 
the  creation  of  this  great  new  European  entity 
has  been  likened  in  its  potential  importance  and 
long-term  implications  to  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  in  1492.  In  any  event,  it  will  vitally 
affect  not  only  Europeans  and  Americans  but, 
indeed,  peoples  in  every  corner  of  the  world. 

While  the  European  unification  movement 
involves  both  political  and  economic  aspects, 
this  morning  I  will  confine  myself  largely  to  the 
European  Economic  Community. 

When  the  Treaty  of  Rome  was  signed  in  1957 

and  the  Common  Market  for  which  it  provided 

.  came  into  being  in  1958,  there  were  some  who 

1  Address  made  before  the  Annual  Forecasting  Con- 
ference of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  10  (press  release  3  dated 
.Tan.  3,  for  release  Jan.  10). 


believed  it  would  not  amount  to  very  much,  1 
they  were  proven  dramatically  wrong.  1 
since  the  Common  Market  got  underway,  | 
level  of  industrial  activities  of  its  members 
continued  to  advance  at  the  very  high  rate 
some  6  percent  per  year,  whereas  the  progi 
in  other  European  countries,  such  as  Brit 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  ind 
that  of  the  United  States,  has  been  only  ab 
half  as  great. 

The  Common  Market's  Challenge 

The  great  challenge  of  the  Common  Mai 
and  its  future  impact  on  our  own  prospe 
and  well-being  are  underlined  by  the  follow 
facts : 

%,  During  the  period  1957-1961,  the  am 
gross  national  product  of  the  Common  Mai 
countries2  increased  at  the  very  high  rati 
almost  22  percent,  whereas  the  gross  nati< 
product  of  the  United  States  increased  by  < 
about  10  percent. 

2.  The  Common  Market  has  great  indust 
strength  that  is  increasing.  In  1961  its  s 
production  was  over  80  percent  that  of 
United  States  and  well  ahead  of  the  So 
Union.  Should  Britain  join  the  Common  B 
ket,  it  will  be  the  world's  greatest  steel 
ducer.  Furthermore,  Common  Market  pro< 
tivity  is  increasing  at  a  rate  of  almost  t 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  in  automob 


2  The  six  Common  Market  countries  are  BeU 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy, 
embourg,  and  the  Netherlands. 
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isport  equipment,  machinery,  chemicals, 
1  products,  and  a  host  of  other  manufac- 
>s  it  is  giving  us  hard  competition  in  world 
•kets. 

With  this  great  surge  of  economic  activity, 

wages  and  purchasing  power  in  the  Com- 
l  Market  are  steadily  rising.  During  the 
od  1953-1962,  consumption  expenditures 
person  increased  almost  40  percent  in  the 
imon  Market  countries,  compared  with 
it  18  percent  in  the  United  States.  While 
e  countries  started  from  a  lower  base  and 
r  standards  of  living  are  still  lower  than 
;,  it  is  clear  that  wages,  standards  of  living, 
consumption  will  grow  toward  those  of  the 
ted  States.    Already  automobiles,  television 

frigidaires,  and  other  such  consumers'  dur- 
3  are  within  reach  of  the  Common  Market 
fers.  Indeed  there  is  every  indication  that 
population  of  the  Common  Market  is  on 
road  toward  the  kind  of  consumer  expan- 

experienced  in  the  United  States  during 
ast  40  years. 

This  dramatic  increase  of  the  Common 
tat's  economic  activity  has  been  accom- 
ed  by  a  very  substantial  increase  in  foreign 
e  and  especially  trade  between  the  members. 
)  Total  foreign  trade  of  the  six  Common 
tat  members  with  all  countries  increased 
i  about  $43  billion  in  1956,  just  before  for- 
on  of  the  Common  Market,  to  about  $64 
)n  in  1961,  a  tremendous  48  percent. 
)  Trade  between  the  six  members  of  the 
mon  Market  increased  during  that  same 
)d  from  $12.7  billion  to  $23.7  billion,  an  ru- 
ble 85  percent.  Although  both  of  these 
ases  are  important,  the  latter  is  particu- 

significant  as  it  reflects  the  development 
oser  trading  ties  among  the  six  Common 
ret  countries  as  tariff  barriers  on  industrial 
nets  have  been  halved  since  1958  and  the 

on  agricultural  commodities  lowered  by 
rcent. 

The  six  Common  Market  nations  already 
a  population  of  over  170  million.  Should 
legotiations  with  Britain  and  the  subse- 
6  negotiations  with  Denmark,  Ireland,  and 
?ay  succeed,  it  will  have  a  population  of 
st  250  million,  as  contrasted  with  our  186 
m. 


6.  It  has  a  much  greater  pool  of  scientific  and 
technological  skills  and  knowledge  than  we,  that 
will  increasingly  be  applied  to  industrial  ad- 
vances and  improved  products. 

7.  The  Common  Market  is  already  the  great- 
est single  international  trading  bloc  in  the 
world.  In  1961  the  six  Common  Market  coun- 
tries, without  Britain,  had  imports  of  about 
$32  billion  and  exports  of  almost  the  same 
amount  for  an  overall  trade  total  of  about  $64 
billion.  In  comparison  our  own  total  foreign 
trade  amounts  to  roughly  $37  billion,  consisting 
of  $21  billion  of  exports  and  $16  billion  of  im- 
ports. 

The  Opportunities 

Although  the  challenge  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket is  great,  the  opportunities  are  equally  great. 
It  is  a  market  where  American  products,  both 
industrial  and  agricultural,  are  well  and  favor- 
ably known.  Today  our  exports  to  the  Common 
Market  are  50  percent  greater  than  our  imports 
from  it.  It  is  a  market  with  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing population.  l£-4s~  rr -mTiTkeV-where  real 
wages  are  rising  rapidly.  This  will  not  only 
improve  our  competitive  position  but  result  in 
greatly  increased  consumption,  from  which  we 
should  benefit. 

Indeed  the  European  market  offers  a  vast 
potential  for  growth  and  is  the  kind  of  market 
best  suited  for  our  production  system.  Euro- 
pean industrialists  have  been  accustomed  to  sell- 
ing their  products  in  small  national  markets 
and  have  built  their  industrial  plants  with  that 
in  mind.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  fully 
developed  the  techniques  of  mass  production, 
for  we  have  had  a  great  mass  market  open  to 
us.  If  we  can  maintain  our  access  to  the  Euro- 
pean market,  we  should  find  new  trading  op- 
portunities not  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  cannot  continue  to 
sell  an  important  part  of  our  industrial  and 
agricultural  production  to  the  Common  Market, 
we  will  be  in  deep  trouble.  This  is  true  because 
our  exports  to  all  of  Western  Europe,  of  which 
the  Common  Market  is  the  heart,  amount  to 
almost  $7  billion  or  over  30  percent  of  our  total 
exports,  of  which  about  $2.2  billion  are  farm 
products  and  over  $4  billion  are  industrial 
products. 
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Maintaining  Access  to  Common  Market 

How  then  do  we  maintain  and  expand  our 
access  to  this  great  new  European  market  on 
which  our  own  economy  and  the  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  the  American  people  so  largely 
depend  ? 

There  is  no  quick  or  easy  answer.  Our  con- 
tinuing access  to  the  European  market  depends 
on  a  number  of  factors  but  principally  on  what 
our  Government  does  and  on  the  attitudes  and 
actions  of  two  other  principal  sectors  of  our 
national  life,  American  labor  and  American 
business.  I  would  therefore  like  to  outline,  as 
I  see  it,  the  interrelated  responsibilities  and 
roles  of  (1)  the  United  States  Government, 
(2)  American  labor,  and  (3)  American  busi- 
ness and  industry  in  meeting  the  challenge. 

The  Role  of  the  U.S.  Government 

First  a  word  about  the  Government's  respon- 
sibility. While  the  tariff  barriers  between  the 
Common  Market  members  are  disappearing,  a 
common  external  tariff  wall  is  being  main- 
tained around  the  Common  Market  which  will 
make  it  progressively  more  difficult  for  Ameri- 
can products  to  enter  this  market.  The  United 
States  Government  must  negotiate  downward 
these  tariff  barriers  and  other  protective  de- 
vices which  the  Common  Market  may  apply 
against  imports  of  American  products  to  the 
point  where  American  goods  can  continue  to 
flow  into  the  Common  Market. 

As  a  result  of  congressional  passage  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  trade  expansion  legislation,  we 
now  have  the  necessary  tools  to  conduct  mean- 
ingful tariff  negotiations.3  But  let  me  em- 
phasize most  emphatically  that  while  in  these 
negotiations  we  hold  very  good  cards — Europe 
needs  a  prosperous  and  strong  America  and 
also  needs  our  market  as  much  as  we  need  hers — 
we  do  not  hold  all  the  cards. 

Some  Americans  today  do  not  realize  that  our 
own  relative  strength  and  position  in  the  world 
have  vastly  changed  since  the  period  following 
World  War  II.    The  unbalanced,  and  indeed 


3  For  an  article  by  Leonard  Weiss  on  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  3.  1962, 
p.  847. 


unhealthy,  postwar  situation  where  we  alone 
the  free  world  had  any  real  economic  and  fina 
cial  strength  and  power  is  gone  for  good.  T 
day  in  Europe  we  have  a  strong  partner  wi 
great  and  increasing  economic,  financial,  and  i 
dustrial  power.  In  our  tariff  negotiations  wi 
this  strong  new  Europe  we  will  have  to  ma 
concessions  to  gain  concessions. 

Our  Government  must  conduct  these  negoti 
tions  not  just  on  a  basis  of  narrow,  limited  i 
dustrial  interests  but  in  a  way  to  safegua 
American  industry  and  agriculture  as  a  who 
It  is  inevitable  that  some  of  our  enterprises  w 
encounter  difficulties  as  a  result  of  reductic 
that  we  will  be  obliged  to  make  in  our  tariffs 
order  to  obtain  concessions  for  our  exports 
Europe.  However,  there  are  important  sa 
guards  in  the  President's  program,  includi 
governmental  assistance  to  businesses  sufferi 
hardships  as  a  result  of  tariff  reductions  a 
import  competition.  And  of  course  our  nat; 
as  a  whole  stands  to  benefit  infinitely  more  f  r 
expanded  exports  than  from  a  restrictive  prot 
tionist  policy  that  eventually  could  only  1( 
to  reduced  economic  activity  with  all  the  c 
sequences  that  would  entail. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  sincere  people  M 
think  that  the  answer  to  the  challenge  we  f 
in  the  field  of  international  trade  lies  in  prot 
tionism.  I  would  reply  that,  if  the  Uni 
States  adopts  a  policy  of  trade  protections 
we  can  expect  our  friends  to  reciprocate, 
the  President  said  in  his  February  6, 1961,  ir 
sage  to  Congress : 4 

A  return  to  protectionism  is  not  a  solution.  Su< 
course  would  provoke  retaliation ;  and  the  balanc 
trade,  which  is  now  substantially  in  our  favor,  c 
be  turned  against  us  with  disastrous  effects  to 
dollar. 

Furthermore,    such    retaliation   could   be 
plied  not  only  against  industrial  commodi 
but  also  against  American  agriculture,  tha 
such  an  essential  part  of  our  economy. 

Our  Government  also  has  the  responsibilit 
see  that  our  trade  policy  serves  the  vital  in 
national  interests  of  the  American  peo 
President  Kennedy's  trade  expansion  prog 
is  designed  to  this  end.    Based  on  liberal  ti 


1  Ibid.,  Feb.  27, 1961,  p.  287. 
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policies,  we  seek  to  expand  world  trade  and 
preserve  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  a 
worldwide  trading  context  that  goes  far  beyond 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  For  we  must 
also  think  of  the  problems  of  our  friends  in 
Latin  America,  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Af- 
rica. Our  aim  is  that  the  benefits  of  lower 
American  and  European  tariffs,  through  the 
most-favored-nation  principle,  will  also  bene- 
fit countries  elsewhere  in  the  world.  In  other 
words,  we  seek  to  establish  a  pattern  of  in- 
ternational trade  and  economic  relations  that 
will  help  to  unify  and  bring  the  free  world  to- 
gether, rather  than,  as  the  Communists  hope, 
let  trade  become  a  terrible  divisive  force  that 
;ears  free  nations  apart  and  ultimately  weak- 
Mis  us  all  for  a  Communist  takeover. 

The  United  States  Government  also  has  the 
obligation  to  assist  American  businessmen  en- 
gaged in  foreign  operations.    I  must  frankly 
:onfess  that  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  past 
>ur  Government's  services  have  always  done 
is  much  as  they  could  to  help  American  busi- 
less  abroad.     However,  in  the  last  2  years  a 
eries  of  steps  have  been  taken  to  strengthen 
jovernment   support   for  American   business 
broad.     Insofar  as  the  State  Department  is 
oncerned,  Secretary  Rusk  and  Under  Secre- 
ary  Ball  have  personally  given  much  time  to 
mprove  the  backstopping  that  the  State  De- 
partment, our  embassies,  and  Foreign  Service 
;ive  to  American  businessmen.    I  know  that  in 
iy  own  case  roughly  65  percent  of  my  time, 
rst  in  Japan  and  now  in  Belgium,  is  spent 
n   economic    and    trade    problems    affecting 
onerican  business.    We  hope  that  many  more 
i-merican  businessmen  will  avail  themselves  of 
ie  services  we  offer,  for  we  can  help  in  many 
ays. 

So  much  for  our  Government's  basic  respon- 
bilities  to  develop  a  sound  national  and  inter- 
ational  trade  policy,  to  assist  American  busi- 
ess  abroad  and  negotiate  downward  the 
sternal  tariff  wall  which  surrounds  the  Com- 
lon  Market.  But  even  if  we  succeeded  in 
sgotiating  the  tariff  wall  down  to  zero,  Amer- 
an  goods  will  not  sell  in  world  markets  (1) 
aless  they  are  competitive  with  European  and 
her  products  in  terms  of  price  and  quality, 


and  (2)  unless  a  more  imaginative  and  effective 
effort  is  made  to  sell  our  wares  abroad.  This 
is  where  the  role  and  responsibility  of  Amer- 
ican labor  and  business  come  into  the  picture. 

American  Labor,  Its  Task  and  Responsibility 

Insofar  as  labor  is  concerned  it  seems  evident 
that,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  sell  our  products, 
we  cannot  afford  wage-price  spirals  that  price 
our  goods  out  of  world  markets.  As  European 
industries  in  Common  Market  countries  merge 
or  in  other  ways  expand  their  production  to 
supply  the  great  Common  Market,  their  unit 
production  costs  will  fall,  making  price  competi- 
tion tougher  than  ever  for  us.  Therefore,  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  sell  our  products  at  competi- 
tive prices,  our  wage  increases  will  in  general 
have  to  be  absorbed  by  increased  productivity 
rather  than  by  higher  prices. 

And,  of  course,  the  entire  increase  in  produc- 
tivity cannot  be  devoted  to  wage  increases.  It 
is  essential  that  a  part  be  reserved  to  business 
and  industry  for  research  and  plant  moderniza- 
tion programs  that  are  also  essential  elements 
in  our  ability  to  compete  in  world  markets. 

Labor  also  has  the  obligation  to  continue  to 
see  that  the  workmanship  that  goes  into  our  fine 
products  is  of  the  highest  caliber.  For  shoddy 
workmanship  will  result  either  in  products  that 
cannot  compete  quality-wise  or  in  increased  pro- 
duction costs  because  of  too  large  a  percentage 
of  rejections  by  American  industry's  fine  qual- 
ity-control programs. 

Contributions  of  American  Business 

Finally,  what  is  the  role  and  responsibility 
of  American  business?  I  will  say  frankly  that 
I  do  not  think  all  sectors  of  American  business 
and  industry  have  in  recent  years  made  the  con- 
tribution to  our  foreign  trade  that  they  are 
capable  of  making. 

We  are  emerging  from  a  unique  period,  dur- 
ing most  of  which  American  industry  has  had 
little  serious  competition.  In  fact,  from  1940 
until  about  1954,  American  industry  enjoyed 
what  amounted  to  almost  total  and  absolute 
protection.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1939 
eliminated  our  two  great  industrial  competi- 
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tors— Western  Europe  and  Japan.  And  after 
the  war,  as  the  shattered  industries  of  Europe 
and  Japan  were  gradually  rebuilt,  their  indus- 
trial output  went  largely  into  the  local  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  home  markets  to  fill  the  needs 
caused  by  the  privations  of  the  war.  Thus  we 
had  little  or  no  competition  in  the  United  States 
or  third-country  markets. 

That  world  of  little  or  no  competition  is  gone 
forever.  We  must  recognize  that  in  the  period 
ahead  we  will  have  to  face  even  tougher  compe- 
tition. Our  Government  cannot  do  the  job 
alone.  If  our  economy  is  not  to  stagnate  and 
wither,  American  business  will  have  to  be  more 
imaginative  and  active  in  seeking  ways  to  meet 
competition  and  in  developing  new  markets.  It 
will  require  a  real  merchandising  effort  of  a 
kind  few  American  firms  have  attempted  in 
Europe,  because  in  the  past  the  potential  of 
limited  national  markets  did  not  seem  to  justify 
the  trouble.  If  we  are  to  succeed,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  American  business  devote  the  same 
imagination,  boldness,  and  skill  to  foreign  mar- 
kets that  it  does  to  our  great  domestic  market. 

Let  me  just  cite  briefly  one  or  two  cases  that 
illustrate  what  I  mean  when  I  say  American 
business  can  do  more  abroad.  During  exten- 
sive travels  in  the  Middle  East  and  Asia  during 
the  period  from  1953  to  1961,  I  often  encoun- 
tered hard-hitting  market  survey  teams  from 
Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Low 
Countries.  They  were  studying  detailed  prob- 
lems involved  in  entering  the  market,  such  as 
costs,  method  of  market  penetration,  servicing, 
training  of  local  personnel,  language  problems, 
taxes,  local  advertising  methods,  and  so  forth. 

Now  during  these  visits  I  also  encountered 
some  American  businessmen,  but  they  were  not 
there  to  capture  a  market.    When  asked  about 
the  prospects,  some  replied  to  me  that  there  were 
sales  possibilities  but  that  it  would  take  a  good 
deal  of  work  and  hardly  seemed  worth  while 
since  the  market  was  not  large.     Some  also 
observed  that  American  products  were  superior 
to  others  and  sold  themselves.    Happily,  this 
philosophy  is  not  embraced  by  the  American 
business  community  as  a  whole,  for  if  it  were, 
I  shudder  to  think  of  what  would  happen  to 
our    balance-of -payments    problem    and    our 
economy. 


I  remember  during  one  visit  to  a  newly  in- 
dependent country  a  foreign  ambassador  ap- 
proached me  saying  his  fine  American  car  would 
not  run.    He  had  cabled  the  factory  for  parts 
and  pertinent  technical  instructions  which  the 
local  mechanics  could  understand.    The  reply 
said  there  were  no  manuals  or  technical  in- 
structions, except  in  English,  but  that  if  he 
would  ship  his  car  to  a  third  country  some  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away,  it  could  be  repaired  there. 
In  this   same   country   European   automobile 
manufacturers  had  published  instruction  books 
in  the  local  language  and  operated  maintenance 
and  repair  facilities  manned  by  local  personnel 
instructed  and  trained  in  Europe. 

American  business   is   also   sometimes   dis- 
tressingly deficient  in  replying  promptly  and 
helpfully  to  business  inquiries  from  abroad, 
particularly  those  written  in  foreign  languages. 
During  the  past  year  I  have  had  complaints 
from  Belgian  companies  that  wish  to  purchase 
American  products  that  their  letters  of  inquiry 
and  followup  letters  to  American  companies 
remain  unanswered.    When  a  foreign  company 
wishing  to  purchase  American  products  does 
not  even  receive  the  courtesy  of  a  reply,  it  turns  • 
to  a  non-U.S.  source.    Even  worse,  such  treat- 
ment causes  extreme  irritation  and  resentment 
that  gives  the  entire  American  business  world 
a  reputation  of  lack  of  interest,  lack  of  effi- 
ciency,   or    rudeness.     This   affects    adversely 
American  business  as  a  whole  and  does  real 
damage  to  our  export  program.    Conversely,  a 
friendly,  helpful,  and  prompt  reply  to  foreign 
inquiries,  even  if  there  is  no  possibility  of  im- 
mediate sales,  is  a  worthwhile  investment  for 
furthering    American    exports.     And    if    an 
American  company  is  not  itself  interested,  it 
might  be  able  to  suggest  another  American  firm 
so  that  we  rather  than  a  foreign  company  will 
make  the  sale. 

Keys  to  Success  in  Selling  Abroad 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  a  brief 
word  about  different  ways  to  penetrate  foreign 
markets.  These  include  selling  products  abroad 
through  import-export  houses;  establishing  for- 
eign sales  branches  with  full-time  personnel, 
warehouses,  and  service  staffs ;  setting  up  manu- 
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facturing  facilities  abroad  through  an  entirely 
[J.S.-owned  subsidiary  branch  or  in  partnership 
mth.  local  businessmen;  or  licensing  arrange- 
nents  which  provide  a  steady  income  from 
-oyalties  with  little  capital  outlay.  Which 
nethod  to  choose  must  be  carefully  studied  and 
elected  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  And  of  course 
me  of  the  keys  to  success  in  selling  abroad  is  to 
>ffer  what  our  foreign  friends  want  and  to  pre- 
ent  it  in  a  way  that  appeals,  rather  than  trying 
o  sell  them  what  we  want  in  the  United  States. 
Ve  must  pay  much  greater  attention  to  tailor- 
rig  products  designed  expressly  for  the  tastes 
>f  our  European  or  other  foreign  consumers, 
bid  we  must  present  them  in  ways  that  will  in- 
rease  their  sales  appeal,  such  as  labeling  them 
n  the  language  of  the  country. 

Business  abroad  involves  many  corporate  and 
ther  complex  local  problems.  They  require 
ot  only  the  best  corporate  planning  available 
ut  also  the  very  best  men  you  can  get  to  live 
nd  work  abroad.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  for 
n  American  business  representative  abroad  to 
ave  only  mastery  of  his  product  or  its  produc- 
lon.  He  must  be  sensitive  to  the  political  and 
sychological  environment  in  which  he  is  oper- 
ting.  He  must  be  tactful  as  well  as  firm.  He 
mst  understand  that  the  method  of  approach 
nd  of  doing  business  is  often  different  abroad 
mn  in  the  United  States. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point.  Eecently  a  very 
High-minded  and  successful  European  busi- 
essman,  commenting  on  a  large  American  com- 
any  that  started  operating  in  Europe  last  year, 
bserved  that  it  was  not  doing  nearly  as  well  as 

could  because  "the  American  manager,  while 
aving  admirable  technical  and  professional 
ualifications,  talked  to  his  European  business 
ssociates  as  if  he  were  an  Army  colonel  and 
ley  were  lieutenants.  This  is  resented,  and  so 
a  doesn't  get  the  cooperation  he  otherwise 
ould  receive." 

To  succeed  today  an  American  businessman 
Jroad  must  be  an  understanding  and  respected 
iember  of  the  foreign  community  without  los- 
ig  his  integrity  as  an  American.  He  must  be 
>le  to  pass  Dale  Carnegie's  course  with  a  good 
ark. 

American  business  also  has  a  unique  role  in 


seeing  to  it  that  American  products  are  com- 
petitive, quality-wise,  in  world  markets.  Your 
research  and  development  programs  are  more 
important  than  ever  because  the  Common  Mar- 
ket has  a  much  larger  pool  of  technically  and 
scientifically  skilled  talent  that  in  the  future 
will  make  an  increasing  contribution  to  Europe- 
an industrial  products  and  techniques. 

American  business,  with  active  Government 
understanding  and  encouragement,  must  also 
do  a  big  job  in  terms  of  plant  modernization. 
We  were  fortunate  in  World  War  II  not  to 
have  our  homes  and  factories  bombed  out.  How- 
ever, the  great  war  damage  in  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  has  led  to  the  construction  of  a  vast 
amount  of  new  industrial  capacity  in  Japan 
and  Europe,  and  these  fine  new  plants  are  often 
more  modern  than  our  own. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  again  that,  while  the 
challenge  we  face  is  immense,  I  am  not  pes- 
simistic. We  will,  of  course,  be  up  against 
much  stronger  competition  from  our  European 
friends.  However,  I  for  one  believe  that  com- 
petition brings  advantages— not  disadvantages. 
Certainly  our  country  has  grown  strong  as  our 
industries  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
keenest  kind  of  competitive  effort  within  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

We  also  must  expect  some  very  tough  trade 
negotiations  with  the  Common  Market,  which 
holds  a  very  strong  hand.  But  we  also  have 
good  cards,  for  Europe  needs  us  every  bit  as 
much  as  we  need  her.  Indeed,  in  the  fields  of 
both  trade  and  military  security,  on  which 
Europe's  well-being  and  survival  so  largely  de- 
pend, the  United  States  is  an  essential  partner. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  have  the  capability 
of  continuing  to  compete  successfully  in  the 
Common  Market  and  other  world  markets  if 
there  is  the  will  and  energy  and  if  we  all  do  our 
part.  Therefore  let  each  of  us — Government, 
labor,  and  business — face  up  to  the  challenge 
and  attack  our  problems  with  the  same  guts, 
the  same  resolution,  and  the  same  imagination 
as  our  forefathers,  who  made  our  country  the 
great  country  that  it  is  today. 
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Mr.  Herter  Holds  Trade  Talks 
at  Brussels,  Geneva,  and  Paris 

The  White  House  announced  on  January  18 
that  Christian  A.  Herter,  Special  Representa- 
tive of  the  President  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
will  be  traveling  to  Brussels,  Geneva,  and  Paris 
from  January  24  to  February  2. 

At  Brussels  Mr.  Herter  will  meet  with  Presi- 
dent [Walter]  Hallstein  and  other  members  of 
the  Commission  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  to  explore  informally  with  them 
possible  approaches  to  trade  negotiations  which 
the  United  States  is  empowered  to  conduct 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.1  Since  this  will  be  the  first  official 
contact  with  the  EEC  on  this  matter,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  exchange  of  views  will  be  largely 
exploratory  and  of  a  very  general  nature. 

At  Geneva  Mr.  Herter  proposes  to  meet  with 
Eric  Wyndham  White,  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
to  discuss  the  role  of  the  GATT  in  such  nego- 
tiations. 

At  Paris  Mr.  Herter  will  meet  with  Secre- 
tary-General Thorkil  Kristensen  of  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment to  examine  the  role  of  the  OECD  in 
these  trade  negotiations. 

President  Sets  Up  Administration 
of  Trade  Expansion  Act 

AN    EXECUTIVE    ORDER' 

Administration  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-794, 
approved  October  11,  1962;  76  Stat.  872),  and  by  Sec- 
tion 301  of  title  3  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  Definition.  As  used  in  this  order  the 
term  "the  Act"  means  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  (Public  Law  87-794,  approved  October  11,  1962), 
exclusive,  however,  of  chapters  2,  3,  and  5  of  title  III 
thereof. 


Sec.  2.  Special  Representative,  (a)  The  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations*  provided  for 
in  Section  241  of  the  Act  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Special  Representative)  shall  be  located  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  shall  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  President. 

(b)  There  shall  be  a  deputy  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations  with  the  rank  of  Ambas- 
sador, whose  principal  functions  shall  be  to  conduct 
negotiations  under  title  II  of  the  Act,  and  who  shall 
perform  such  additional  duties  as  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative may  direct. 

Sec.  3.  Functions  of  Special  Representative,  (a) 
The  Special  Representative  shall  have  the  functions 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Act,  the  functions  delegated 
or  otherwise  assigned  to  him  by  the  provisions  of  this 
order,  and  such  other  functions  as  the  President  may 
from  time  to  time  direct. 

(b)  The  Special  Representative  generally  shall  as- 
sist the  President  in  the  administration  of,  and  facili- 
tate the  carrying  out  of,  the  Act.  Except  as  may  be, 
unnecessary  by  reason  of  delegations  of  authority 
contained  in  this  order  or  for  other  reasons,  the  Spe- 
cial Representative  shall  furnish  timely  and  appropri- 
ate recommendations,  information,  and  advice  to  the 
President  in  connection  with  the  administration  and 
execution  of  the  Act  by  the  President. 

(c)  As  he  may  deem  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
administration  and  execution  of  the  Act  and  of  this, 
order,  the  Special  Representative  (1)  shall  draw  upon 
the  resources  of  Federal  agencies,  and  of  bodies  es- 
tablished by  or  under  the  provisions  of  this  order,  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  his  functions,  and 
(2)  except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided  by  this  order 
or  by  law,  may  assign  to  the  head  of  any  such  agency 
or  body  the  performance  of  duties  incidental  to  the 
administration  of  the  Act. 

(d)  In  connection  with  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions the  Special  Representative  shall,  as  appropriate 
and  practicable,  consult  with  Federal  agencies. 

(e)  The  Special  Representative  shall  from  time  to 
time  furnish  the  President  lists  of  articles  proposed 
for  publication  and  transmittal  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion by  the  President  under  the  provisions  of  SectioD 
221(a)  of  the  Act. 

(f )  The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by 
Section  222  of  the  Act  are  hereby  delegated  to  th< 
Special  Representative. 

(g)  The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  bj 
the  first  sentence  of  Section  223  of  the  Act  are  herebj 
delegated  to  the  Special  Representative.  The  Specia 
Representative  is  hereby  designated  to  perform  th< 
functions  prescribed  by  the  second  sentence  of  tha 
section. 

(h)  The  Special  Representative  shall  make  arrange 
ments  under  which  the  committee  established  by  Sec 


1  For  an  article  by  Leonard  Weiss  on  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  3,  1962,  p. 
847. 

2  No.  11075 ;  28  Fed.  Reg.  473. 


"For  an  announcement  of  the  appointment  o: 
Christian  A.  Herter  as  Special  Representative  fo 
Trade  Negotiations,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  3,  1962,  F 
846. 
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tion  4  of  this  order  shall  provide  for  public  hearings  in 
pursuance  of  the  second  sentence  of  Section  252(d)  of 
Jie  Act.  The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President 
)y  the  first  sentence  of  that  section  are  hereby  dele- 
gated to  the  Special  Representative. 

(i)  Any  proclamation  proposed  for  issuance  under 
Section  201(a)  or  Section  351(a)  of  the  Act  (sub- 
letted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
his  section)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Ex- 
scutive  Order  No.  11030  of  June  19, 1962. 

(j)  Advice  furnished  by  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
uerce  and  Labor  under  Section  351(c)  of  the  Act 
hall  be  transmitted  by  the  respective  Secretaries  to 
he  President  through  the  Special  Representative. 

(k)  Subject  to  available  financing,  the  Special 
lepresentative  may  employ  such  personnel  as  may 
ie  necessary  to  assist  him  in  the  performance  of  his 
unctions. 

Sec.  4.  Trade  Expansion  Act  Advisory  Committee. 
a)  There  is  hereby  established  the  Trade  Expansion 
ict  Advisory  Committee  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
he  Committee).  The  Committee  shall  be  composed 
f  the  Special  Representative,  who  shall  be  its  chair- 
lan,  and  the  following  other  members :  the  Secretary 
f  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
f  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secre- 
iry  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
lie  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(b)  Each  Secretary  referred  to  in  Section  4(a)  of 
Ms  order  may  designate  an  official  from  his  depart- 
lent,  who  is  in  status  not  below  that  of  an  Assistant 
ecretary  of  an  executive  or  military  department,  to 
erve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  in  lieu  of  the 
esignating  Secretary  when  the  latter  is  unable  to 
ttend  any  meeting  of  the  Committee.  In  correspond- 
ig  circumstances,  the  Special  Representative  may 
esignate  the  Deputy  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
fegotiations,  for  a  corresponding  purpose.  Except  for 
is  accountability  to  his  designating  authority,  any 
erson  while  so  serving  shall  have  in  all  respects  the 
ime  status,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee,  as  do  other 
lembers  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  The  Special  Representative  may  from  time  to 
me  designate  any  member  of  the  Committee  (includ- 
lg  any  person  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
ftder  the  provisions  of  Section  4(b)  hereof)  to  act 
s  chairman  of  the  Committee  when  the  Special  Repre- 
entative  is  unable  to  attend  any  meeting  of  the 
oinmittee. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  have  the  functions  con- 
srred  by  the  Act  upon  the  interagency  organization 
iferred  to  in  Section  242  of  the  Act  and  shall  also 
erform  such  other  functions  as  the  President  may 
•om  time  to  time  direct. 

(e)  The  recommendations  made  by  the  Committee 
nder  Section  242(b)(1)  of  the  Act,  as  approved  or 
iodified  by  the  President,  shall  guide  the  adminis- 
ation  of  the  trade  agreements  program. 

(f)  The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by 
ie  second  sentence  of  Section  242(c)  of  the  Act,  to 


the  extent  that  they  are  in  respect  of  procedures,  are 
hereby  delegated  to  the  Committee. 

Sec.  5.  Tariff  Commission,  (a)  The  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  is  requested  to  determine  the  ad 
valorem  equivalent,  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  author- 
ity conferred  upon  the  President  by  the  provisions  of 
Section  256(7)  of  the  Act  is  hereby  delegated  to  the 
Commission. 

(b)  Reports  required  to  be  made,  and  transcripts  of 
hearings  and  briefs  required  to  be  furnished,  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
301(f)  (1)  of  the  Act  (1)  shall,  in  respect  of  investi- 
gations made  by  it  under  Section  301(c)(1)  of  the 
Act,  be  transmitted  by  the  Commission  to  the  President 
through  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  (2)  shall,  in 
respect  of  investigations  made  by  it  under  Section 
301(c)  (2)  of  the  Act,  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
through  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(c)  All  other  reports,  findings,  advice,  hearing  tran- 
scripts, briefs,  and  information  which,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Act,  the  Tariff  Commission  is  required  to  fur- 
nish, report,  or  otherwise  deliver  to  the  President 
shall  be  transmitted  to  him  through  the  Special 
Representative. 

(d)  Advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  Section 
221(b)  of  the  Act  shall  not  be  released  or  disclosed  in 
any  manner  or  to  any  extent  not  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  President  or  by  the  Special  Representative. 

Sec.  6.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  There  is  hereby 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  author- 
ity to  issue  regulations,  conferred  upon  the  President 
by  the  provisions  of  Section  352(b)  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  authority  to 
certify,  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the  provisions 
of  Section  302(c)  of  the  Act,  to  the  extent  that  such 
authority  is  in  respect  of  firms,  is  hereby  delegated  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Sec.  8.  Secretary  of  Labor.  There  are  hereby  dele- 
gated to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  authority  to  cer- 
tify, conferred  upon  the  President  by  the  provisions  of 
Section  302(c)  of  the  Act,  to  the  extent  that  such 
authority  is  in  respect  of  groups  of  workers,  and  the 
authority  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  302(e)  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  9.  Committees  and  task  forces.  To  perform 
assigned  duties  in  connection  with  functions  under  the 
Act  and  as  may  be  permitted  by  law,  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative may  from  time  to  time  cause  to  be  consti- 
tuted appropriate  committees  or  task  forces  made  up 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  representatives  or  employees  of 
interested  agencies,  of  representatives  of  the  commit- 
tee established  by  the  provisions  of  Section  4  of  this 
order,  or  of  other  persons.  Assignments  of  personnel 
from  agencies,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing,  and 
assignments  of  duties  to  them,  shall  be  made  with  the 
consent  of  the  respective  heads  of  agencies  concerned. 

Sec.  10.  Threat  of  impairment  of  national  security. 
Executive  Order  No.  11051  of  September  27,  1962,  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  from  Section  404(a) 
thereof  the  text  "Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1954 
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(68  Stat.  360;  19  U.S.C.  1352a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
of  the  stricken  text  the  following:  "Section  232  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962". 

Sec.  11.  References.  Except  as  may  for  any  reason 
be  inappropriate,  references  in  this  order  to  any  other 
Executive  order  or  to  the  Act  or  to  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  or  to  any  other  statute,  and  references 
in  this  order  or  in  any  other  Executive  order  to  this 
order,  shall  be  deemed  to  include  references  thereto, 
respectively,  as  amended  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  12.  Prior  bodies  and  orders,  (a)  The  pend- 
ing business,  and  the  records  and  property,  of  the 
Trade  Policy  Committee,  Trade  Agreements  Commit- 
tee, and  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  (now 
existing  under  orders  referred  to  in  Section  12(b) 
below)  shall  be  completed  or  transferred  as  the  Special 
Representative,  consonant  with  law  and  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  order,  shall  direct;  and  the  said  com- 
mittees are  abolished  effective  as  of  the  thirtieth  day 
following  the  date  of  this  order. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  following  are  hereby  superseded  and  revoked : 

(1)  Executive  Order  No.  10082  of  October  5,  1949. 

(2)  Executive  Order  No.  10170  of  October  12,  1950. 

(3)  Executive  Order  No.  10401  of  October  14,  1952. 

(4)  Executive  Order  No.  10741  of  November  25, 1957. 


elusion  of  these  talks  the  United  States  stated 
it  planned  to  announce  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  next  disposal  period  during 
January  and  that  the  new  program  would  take 
the  place  of  the  trial  plan  which  had  been  in 
effect  since  September  12, 1962.  However,  the 
time  required  to  work  out  details  of  the  new 
program  and  to  arrange  for  subsequent  in- 
ternal U.S.  Government  review  has  delayed  its 
completion. 

During  the  current  period  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  General  Services  Administration  to  test 
the  marketing  situation  for  tin  located  in  depots 
in  some  of  the  geographically  outlying  areas 
and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  its  present 
trade  relationships  on  an  uninterrupted  basis. 
The  GSA  will  continue  to  exercise  caution  not : 
to  disrupt  the  tin  market. 

The  United  States  plans  to  invite  comments  • 
of  both  producing  countries  and  the  Interna- 
tional Tin  Council  in  advance  of  formal  an- 
nouncement  of  the  new  program. 


The  White  House, 
January  15,  1963. 


United  States  Extends  Interim 
Tin  Disposal  Program 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  38  dated  January  18 

The  Department  of  State  has  informed  the 
governments  of  the  principal  tin-producing 
countries  and  the  International  Tin  Council 
that  it  has  been  decided  to  extend  the  present 
temporary  tin  disposal  program,  which  calls 
for  offerings  of  200  tons  of  tin  per  week  for 
both  commercial  and  government  use,  for  the 
balance  of  the  first  quarter  of  1963. 

Consultations  took  place  in  December  1962  * 
between  a  delegation  of  the  ITC  and  represent- 
atives of  the  State  Department  and  other 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government.    At  the  con- 


Certain  U.S.  Trade  Agreement 
Concessions  Enter  Into  Force 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 14  (press  release  24)  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has,  under  the  trade  agreement  signed 
with  Spain  on  December  31,  1962,  notified  the 
Government  of  Spain  of  its  intention  to  put 
into  effect  the  first  stage  of  the  U.S.  concessions 
on  February  1.  Conclusion  of  this  agreement 
was  announced  in  Department  of  State  press 
release  752  of  December  31.1 

The  trade  agreement  providing  concessions 
compensatory  for  U.S.  escape-clause  action, 
signed  with  Japan  on  December  31,  1962,  and 
announced  in  Department  of  State  press  release 
751  of  December  31 2  provides  that  the  first 
stage  of  the  U.S.  concessions  in  that  agreement 
will  be  made  effective  on  February  1. 

During  December  1962  three  agreements 
were  signed  rectifying  the  U.S.  schedules  to  the 
protocol  embodying  results  of  the  1960-61  tariff 
negotiations,  which  was  proclaimed  by  Procla- 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  31, 1962,  p.  1012. 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  28, 1963,  p.  146. 
3  Ibid.,  Jan.  21, 1963,  p.  108. 
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mation  3513  of  December  28,  1962.3  It  is 
anticipated  that  these  rectifications  will  also 
become  effective  on  February  l.4 


Views  Invited  on  GATT  Relations 
With  Spain  and  U.A.R. 

Press  release  26  dated  January  14 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations on  January  14  issued  a  public  notice 
requesting  views  regarding  proposed  arrange- 
ments for  the  accession  of  Spain  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the  pro- 
visional accession  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
:o  that  agreement. 

The  accession  of  Spain  had  been  anticipated 
it  the  1960-61  tariff  conference,1  but  the  com- 
pletion of  tariff  negotiations  between  contract- 
ng  parties  to  the  General  Agreement  and  that 
lountry  has  been  delayed,  and  it  is  now  antici- 
pated that  accession  will  take  place  during  the 
iarlier  part  of  1963. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  requested  acces- 
sion to  the  General  Agreement,  and  arrange- 
nents  are  now  before  contracting  parties  which 
vould  provide  for  the  provisional  accession  of 
hat  country  pending  the  conduct  of  further 
legotiations  on  specific  trade  matters.  Such 
irrangements  will  result  in  a  status  for  the 
Jnited  Arab  Republic  comparable  to  that  now 
ipplicable  under  the  General  Agreement  to 
Argentina  and  Tunisia. 

The  notice  contains  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
owed  by  any  persons  desiring  to  present  writ- 
en  or  oral  views  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
irrangements  with  Spain  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 


"  28  Fed.  Reg.  107 ;  for  background,  see  Bulletin  of 
an.  28, 1963,  p.  145. 

'  For  texts  of  the  agreements  with  Japan  and  Spain, 
xchanges  of  letters  regarding  the  three  rectification 
greements  with  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Economic  Community,  Switzerland,  and  Japan,  and 
chedules  of  U.S.  concessions,  see  Department  of 
Itate  press  release  24  dated  Jan.  14. 

1  For  background  on  U.S.  negotiations  with  GATT 
ontracting  parties,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  2, 1962,  p.  561. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

SPECIAL   REPRESENTATIVE   FOR   TRADE 
NEGOTIATIONS 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  Acces- 
sion of  Spain;  Provisional  Accession  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic 

Closing  date  for  Applications  to  Appear  at  Hearing 

February  4, 1963 
Closing  date  for  Submission  of  Briefs  February  8,  1963 
Public  Hearings  Open  February  11, 1963 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations  of  intention  to  consider  ar- 
rangements, not  involving  the  conduct  of  new  tariff 
negotiations,  for  the  accession  of  Spain  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  for  the  provi- 
sional accession  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  that 
Agreement. 

Spain.  The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade 
Agreements  in  its  notice  of  May  27,  I960,2  announced 
intention  to  conduct  trade  agreement  negotiations  un- 
der the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  with 
certain  foreign  governments  including  the  Government 
of  Spain.  Tariff  negotiations  conducted  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain  pursuant  to  that  notice  resulted  in 
the  conclusion  on  December  31,  1962,  of  an  interim  bi- 
lateral trade  agreement  with  Spain,'  pursuant  to 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19 
U.S.C.  1351)  and  section  257(c)  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  (P.L.  87-794,  76  Stat.  882).  This 
agreement  provides  that  the  United  States  schedule 
of  tariff  concessions  annexed  thereto  shall  be  applied 
as  though  it  were  a  schedule  to  the  General  Agreement, 
pending  the  subsequent  opening  for  acceptance  of  a 
protocol  for  the  accession  of  Spain  to  the  General 
Agreement,  the  United  States  schedule  annexed  to 
which  protocol  would  be  the  same  as  that  annexed  to 
the  interim  bilateral  agreement  with  Spain.  Whereas 
the  interim  agreement  is  essentially  an  agreement  re- 
lating to  tariff  concessions,  under  the  protocol  of 
accession  the  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement  as 
a  whole  would  become  applicable  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain. 

United  Arab  Republic.  Under  the  arrangements  for 
the  provisional  accession  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
that  country  would  apply  the  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  to  contracting  parties  to  that  Agreement 
which  formally  accept  these  arrangements.  The 
United  Arab  Republic  would  not  undertake  obligations 
with  respect  to  tariff  concessions.  In  return  such  con- 
tracting parties  would  apply  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public the  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement  other 
than  those  which  accord  direct  rights  to  their  schedules 
containing  tariff  concessions.  The  United  States  has 
no  bilateral  trade  agreement  with  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 


!  For  text,  see  ibid.,  June  13, 1960,  p.  971. 
'Ibid.,  Jan.  28, 1963,  p.  146. 
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The  proposals  in  this  notice  with  respect  to  Spain 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic  would  not  involve  any 
new  modification  or  specific  continuance  of  United 
States  tariff  rates. 

The  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
hereby  gives  notice  that  all  applications  for  oral  pres- 
entation of  views  in  respect  to  any  aspects  of  the 
foregoing  proposals  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
February  4,  1963.  Such  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  "Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information, 
Tariff  Commission  Building,  Washington  25,  D.C." 

Fifteen  copies  of  written  statements,  either  typed, 
printed,  or  duplicated,  shall  be  submitted,  of  which 
one  copy  shall  be  sworn  to.  Written  statements  sub- 
mitted t©  the  Committee,  except  information  and  busi- 
ness data  proffered  in  confidence,  shall  be  open  to 
inspection  by  interested  persons.  Information  and 
business  data  proffered  in  confidence  shall  be  sub- 
mitted on  separate  pages  clearly  marked  "For  Oflicial 
Use  only  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation". 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information,  at  which  hearings  oral 
statements  will  be  heard,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  on 
February  11,  1963  in  the  Hearing  Room  in  the  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  Eighth  and  E  Streets,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  Witnesses  who  make  application 
to  be  heard  will  be  advised  regarding  the  time  and 
place  of  their  individual  appearances.  Appearances 
at  such  hearings  may  be  made  only  by  or  on  behalf  of 
those  persons  who  have  filed  written  statements  and 
who  have  within  the  time  prescribed  made  written 
application  for  oral  presentation  of  views.  Statements 
made  at  public  hearings  shall  be  under  oath. 

Copies  of  this  notice  and  of  the  accompanying  press 
release  issued  today  by  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  may  be  obtained  from  the  Commit- 
tee for  Reciprocity  Information  or  may  be  inspected 
at  the  Field  Offices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Issued  this  14th  day  of  January,  1963. 

William  T.  Gossett 

Deputy    Special    Representative    for 

Trade   Negotiations 


DECLARATION  ON  U.A.R. 

PROVISIONAL   ACCESSION   OF   THE   UNITED 
ARAB   REPUBLIC 

Declaration  of  13  November  1962 
The  Government  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
the  other  governments  on  behalf  of  which  this  Declara- 
tion has  been  accepted  (the  latter  governments  being 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "participating  govern- 
ments" ) , 

Considering  that  the  Government  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  on  17  April  1962  made  a  formal  request  to 
accede  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "General  Agreement") 


in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  XXXIII 
of  the  General  Agreement,  and  that  that  Government 
will  be  prepared  to  conduct  the  negotiations  on  customs 
tariffs,  or  their  equivalent,  with  contracting  parties, 
which  it  is  considered  should  precede  accession  under 
Article  XXXIII,  as  soon  as  such  negotiations  can  be 
arranged, 

Considering  that,  pending  accession  under  Article 
XXXIII,  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  prepared  to 
accept  the  obligations  of  the  General  Agreement, 

Considering  that,  in  view  of  the  desirability  of 
basing  the  trade  relations  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
with  contracting  parties  upon  the  General  Agreement 
as  soon  as  possible,  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide 
for  the  provisional  accession  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public to  the  General  Agreement  as  a  step  towards 
its  eventual  accession  pursuant  to  Article  XXXIII: 
1.  Declare  that,  pending  the  accession  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  to  the  General  Agreement  under  the 
provisions  of  Article  XXXIII,  which  will  be  subject 
to  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of  negotiations  on 
customs  tariffs  or  their  equivalent,  in  accordance  with 
rules  and  procedures  to  be  adopted  by  the  Contracting 
Parties  for  this  purpose,  and  to  the  settlement  of 
other  matters  relevant  to  the  application  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement,  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
participating  governments  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public shall  be  based  upon  the  General  Agreement, 
subject  to  the  following  conditions : 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  ' 
shall  apply  provisionally  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Declaration  (i)  Parts  I  and  III  of  the  General 
Agreement,  and  (ii)  Part  II  of  the  General  Agreement 
to  the  fullest  extent  not  inconsistent  with  its  legisla- 
tion existing  on  the  date  of  this  Declaration;  the 
obligations  incorporated  in  paragraph  1  of  Article  I 
of  the  General  Agreement  by  reference  to  Article  III 
thereof  and  those  incorporated  in  paragraph  2(b)  of 
Article  II  by  reference  to  Article  VI  shall  be  considered 
as  falling  within  Part  II  of  the  General  Agreement 
for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph. 

(b)  While  the  United  Arab  Republic  under  the  most- 
favored-nation  provisions  of  Article  I  of  the  General 
Agreement  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  concessions 
contained  in  the  schedules  annexed  to  the  General 
Agreement,  it  shall  not  have  any  direct  rights  with 
respect  to  those  concessions  either  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  II  or  under  the  provisions  of  any 
other  Article  of  the  General  Agreement. 

(c)  In  each  case  in  which  paragraph  6  of  Article 
V,  sub-paragraph  4(d)  of  Article  VII,  and  sub-para- 
graph 3(c)  of  Article  X  of  the  General  Agreement, 
refer  to  the  date  of  that  Agreement,  the  applicable  date 
in  respect  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  shall  be  the 
date  of  this  Declaration. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
1  of  Article  I  of  the  General  Agreement,  this  Declara- 
tion shall  not  require  the  elimination  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Arab  Republic  of  any  preferences 
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i  respect  of  import  duties  or  charges  accorded  by  the 
nited  Arab  Republic  exclusively  to  one  or  more  of  the 
Mowing  countries:  Jordan,  Syria,  Iraq,  Lebanon, 
ibya,  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen,  provided,  however,  that 
lese  preferences  do  not  exceed  the  levels  in  effect  on 
ie  date  of  this  Declaration. 

(e)  The  preceding  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  to 
a  a  Decision  of  the  Contracting  Parties  under 
rticle  XXV  :5  as  if  it  were  a  Decision  pursuant  to 
iragraph  3  of  Article  I. 

(f)  In  the  event  that  the  United  Arab  Republic 
lould  at  some  future  date  desire  to  modify  the  pref- 
ences  referred  to  in  paragraph  (e)  above,  including 
ie  addition  of  products  not  at  present  subject  to  pref- 
ence,  the  matter  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  Con- 
actino  Parties  in  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of 
rticle  I. 

(g)  Nothing  in  paragraphs  (d),  (e)  and  (f)  above 
ill  affect  the  right  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  to 
mefit  from  the  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement 
lating  to  the  formation  of  a  customs  union  or  a 
ee-trade  area. 

(h)  The  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement  to 
i  applied  by  the  United  Arab  Republic  shall  be  those 
■ntained  in  the  text  annexed  to  the  Final  Act  of  the 
cond  session  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the 
lited  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employ- 
snt  as  rectified,  amended,  supplemented,  or  other- 
Ise  modified  by  such  instruments  as  may  have  become 
fective  by  the  date  of  this  Declaration. 

Request  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
jreement  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Contract- 
g  Parties")  to  perform  such  functions  as  are  neces- 
ry  for  the  implementation  of  this  Declaration. 

This  Declaration,  which  has  been  approved  by  a 
ajority  of  two  thirds  of  the  contracting  parties  shall 

deposited  with  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
•ntbacting  Parties.     It  shall  be  open  for  acceptance, 

signature  or  otherwise,  by  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
I  by  contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement 
d  by  any  governments  which  shall  have  acceded  pro- 
sionally  to  the  General  Agreement. 

This  Declaration  shall  become  effective  between  the 
lited  Arab  Republic  and  any  participating  govern- 
snt  on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  day  upon 
lich  it  shall  have  been  accepted  on  behalf  of  both 
a  United  Arab  Republic  and  that  government;  it 
all  remain  in  force  until  the  Government  of  the 
lited  Arab  Republic  accedes  to  the  General  Agree- 
;nt  under  the  provisions  of  Article  XXXIII  thereof 
until  31  December  1964,  whichever  date  is  earlier, 
less  it  has  been  agreed  between  the  United  Arab 
'public  and  the  participating  governments  to  extend 
validity  to  a  later  date. 

The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Contracting 
Rties  shall  promptly  furnish  a  certified  copy  of  this 
'Claration,  and  a  notification  of  each  acceptance 
jreof,  to  each  government  to  which  this  Declaration 
open  for  acceptance. 


Done  at  Geneva  this  thirteenth  day  of  November  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two,  in  a  single  copy 
in  the  French  and  English  languages,  both  texts 
authentic. 


AID  Requested  To  Inform  Congress 
of  Reobligation  of  Prior  Year  Funds 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  memorandum 
from  President  Kennedy  to  the  Administrator 
of  t/ie  Agency  for  International  Development. 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  9 

January  8, 1963 
Memorandum  for  the  Administrator,  Agency 
for  International  Development 

The  Foreign  Aid  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1963  contains  a  provision 
which  states  that  program  changes  involving 
funds  for  economic  assistance  carried  forward 
from  prior  years  may  be  made  only  if  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Congress  are 
notified  prior  to  such  changes  and  no  objection 
is  entered  by  either  Committee  within  60  days. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Attorney  General 
that  this  provision  is  unconstitutional  either  as 
a  delegation  to  Congressional  committees  of 
powers  which  reside  only  in  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  or  as  an  attempt  to  confer  executive 
powers  on  the  Committee  in  violation  of  the 
principle  of  separation  of  powers  prescribed  in 
Articles  I  and  II  of  the  Constitution.  Pre- 
vious Presidents  and  Attorneys  General  have 
objected  to  similar  provisions  permitting  a 
Committee  to  veto  executive  action  authorized 
by  law. 

On  July  17,  1944  President  Roosevelt  signed 
a  bill  to  permit  increased  oil  production  from 
the  Elk  Hills  reserve  because  there  was  an  im- 
mediate need  for  the  legislation;  in  his  signing 
statement  he  objected  to  a  requirement  that 
contracts  and  leases  not  be  undertaken  without 
prior  consultation  with  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittees on  the  grounds  that  to  delegate  this 
function  to  two  Committees  is  "to  disregard 
principles  basic  to  our  form  of  government." 

On  July  19,  1952  President  Truman  vetoed  a 
bill  granting  authority  to  lease  space  for  postal 
purposes  because  a  Congressional  committee 
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would  be  allowed  to  pass  on  proposed 
contracts. 

On  July  13,  1955  President  Eisenhower 
signed  the  fiscal  year  1956  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Bill  only  because  the  funds  were  urgently 
needed;  in  his  signing  statement  he  objected 
strongly  to  a  provision  permitting  a  Congres- 
sional committee  to  veto  contracts  with  private 
enterprise  for  work  previously  performed  by 
Government  personnel. 

I  concur  in  these  views.     However,  I  con- 


sider it  entirely  proper  for  the  committees  to 
request  information  with  respect  to  plans  for 
the  expenditures  of  appropriated  funds,  and  I 
recognize  the  desirability  of  consultations  be- 
tween officials  of  the  executive  branch  and  the 
committees.  It  is  therefore  my  intention,  act- 
ing on  the  advice  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
to  treat  this  provision  as  a  request  for  informa- 
tion. You  are  therefore  requested  to  keep  the 
appropriations  committees  fully  informed  of 
any  reobligation  of  prior  year  funds. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


.••'•.•■■■:■■ 


Scheduled  February  Through  April  19G3 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors •    •    ■    •    •    •    •    •    •    •    •    • 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  Facilitation  of  International  1  ravel  and 

Transport:  Subgroup  on  Customs. 
U  N   ECE  Working  Party  on  the  Transport  of  Dangerous  Goods  . 
ILN!  Conference  on  the  Application  of  Science  and  Technology  for 

the  Benefit  of  the  Less  Developed  Areas. 
U  N   ECOSOC  Population  Commission:   12th  Session   •    •    •    •    •    • 

IMCO  Expert  Working  Group  on  Facilitation  of  Travel  and  irans- 

port.  . 

ITU  CCIR  Plan  Subcommittee  for  Asia   •••••••••  /-.: 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources:  15th 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission:  Meeting  of  the  Party  Govern- 
ments Pursuant  to  Article  XL 
IMCO  Working  Group  on  the  Carriage  of  Dangerous  Goods  by  bea 
ICAO  Panel  on  Origin-and-Destination  Statistics:  5th  Meeting 
OECD  Maritime  Transport  Committee:   Working  Party 
U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  . 
IMCO  Subcommittee  on  Code  of  Signals 
ILO  Governing  Body:    154th  Session      . 

U.N.  Olive  Oil  Conference 

OECD  Economic  Policy  Committee  .    . 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  Financial  Regulations 

IBE  Executive  Committee 


Vienna Feb.  3- 

London Feb.  4- 

Geneva Feb.  4- 

Geneva Feb.  4- 

New  York Feb.  4- 

London Feb.  5- 

Geneva Feb.  5- 

Bangkok Feb.  8- 

Tokyo Feb.  11- 

London     Feb. 11- 

Montreal Feb.  11- 

Paris le^]l" 

Leopoldville Feb.  18- 

London Feb.  19- 

Geneva Feb-  19- 

Geneva     Feb. 26- 

parjs it  eb.  il— 

London'    '.    '. Feb.  28- 

Geneva     February 


.  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences    Jan    11    1963.  Q^^^  a  ta^  abbreggtioM: 
CCIR,  Comite  consultatif  international  des  radio  communications .  CENTO,^enteal  Ireat^Urga,  'Economic 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  .^^^r^Y^ultxiTe  Organization; 
Commission  for  Latin  America;  ECOSOC,  ^o^^da^^^^O.V^^ffi^^  Vnfernationai 
IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  IBE  International^ a  tmpo  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization ;  IMCO A  I^°^t?S  TreaW  Organi»a- 
sultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union .>  NATO    N^rth^ 

»niMffl 

Worid  Meteorological  Organization. 
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alendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings— Continued 
cheduled  February  Through  April  1963— Continued 


\EA  Diplomatic  Conference  on  a  Convention  on  Minimum  Inter- 
national Standards  Regarding  Civil  Liability  for  Nuclear  Damage 
for  Land-Based  Reactors. 

.N.  ECLA  Committee  of  the  Whole:  9th  Session 

niversal  Postal  Union:   15th  Congress 

.N.  Conference  on  Consular  Privileges 

.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Nongovernmental  Organizations  .    . 

ENTO  Ministerial  Council:   11th  Meeting 

^EA  Symposium  on  the  Application  of  Radioisotopes  in  Hy- 
drology. 

dCO  Working  Group  on  Intact  Stability  of  Ships:  1st  Session  .  . 
.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  19th 
Session. 

.ICO  Working  Group  on  Watertight  Subdivision  and  Damage 
Stability  of  Passenger  and  Cargo  Ships. 

,N.  ECE  Housing  Committee:  Working  Party  on  Urban  Renewal 
and  Town  Planning  Aspects  of  Housing. 

N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  17th  Session  .  . 
N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights:   19th  Session  .    .    . 

BCD  Manpower  and  Social  Affairs  Committee 

i.0  General  Fisheries  Council  for  the  Mediterranean:  7th  Session  .' 
N.  ECE  Coal  Trade  Subcommittee:   Coal  Committee  and  Working 
Party  on  Productivity. 
N.  ECE  Working  Party  on  the  Construction  of  Vehicles  .... 

AO  Legal  Subcommittee 

V  Administrative  Council:   18th  Session  ........... 

ICO  Subcommittee  on  Tonnage  Measurement:  3d  Session  .'  !  .' 
N.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:  Rapporteurs  on 
Comparisons  of  Systems  of  National  Accounts  in  Use  in  Europe, 
ternational  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group:  Special  Working  Group 

N.  ECE  Steel  Committee:  29th  Session 

EA  Board  of  Governors 

AO  Facilitation  Division:  6th  Session 

orld  Meteorological  Organization:  4th  Congress  ........ 

uth  Pacific  Commission:  Regional  Seminar  on  Education 

N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  35th  Session 

N.  ECE  Committee  on  Electric  Power:   Rapporteurs  on  Rural 

Electrification. 

N.  ECE  Coal  Committee:  Rapporteurs  on  Utilization  of  Fly  Ash  . 

AO  Communications  Division:  Special  Meeting  To  Prepare  for 

ITU  Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio  Conference. 

ecutive  Committee  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees: 

nh  Session. 

N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  18th  Session 

JlTO  Planning  Board  for  Ocean  Shipping:  15th  Meeting  .... 
N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade- 
special  Working  Party. 

n "  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  Committee  on  Illicit 
traffic. 

HO  Executive  Committee:  48th  Meeting 

EA  International  Conference  on  Draft  Convention  on  Civil  Lia- 
)ihty,  Land-Based  Facilities. 

CJO  Working  Group  on  Facilitation  of  International  Travel  and 
transport:  2d  Session. 

^.ECOSOC  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade: 
lth  Session. 

ff.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:   18th  Session  . 
^national  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  22d  Plenary  Meeting  .    . 

»0  Executive  Committee:   15th  Session 

WO  Executive  Committee:  Extraordinary  Session 

n.  Committee  on  Information  From  Non-Self-Governine  Terri- 
ones.  & 

5'  i£0S0C  Social  Commission:  15th  Session 

j  vnr£F  Conference  of  Asian  Statisticians:  5th  Session    .    .    . 
N- ^CObOC  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Conference  on  Trade 
nd  Development, 
reau  of   UNESCO   Intergovernmental   Oceanographic  Commis- 


Buenos  Aires February  or 

March 

Santiago February  or 

March 

(undetermined) Mar.  1- 

Vienna Mar.  3- 

New  York Mar.  4- 

Karachi Mar.  4— 

Tokyo Mar.  5- 

London Mar.  5- 

Manila Mar.  5- 

London Mar.  11- 

Geneva Mar.  11- 

New  York Mar.  11- 

Geneva Mar.  11- 

Paris Mar.  12- 

Madrid Mar.  12- 

Geneva Mar.  18- 

Geneva Mar.  18- 

Montreal Mar.  18- 

Geneva Mar.  23- 

London Mar.  25- 

Geneva Mar.  25- 

Geneva Mar.  25- 

Geneva Mar.  28- 

Vienna March 

Mexico,  D.F March 

Geneva Apr.  1- 

Noum<§a Apr.  1- 

New  York Apr.  2- 

Geneva Apr.  3- 

Geneva Apr.  8- 

Montreal Apr.  16- 

Geneva Apr.  17- 

Geneva Apr.  18- 

London Apr.  22- 

New  York Apr.  22- 

Geneva Apr.  23- 

Washington Apr.  25- 

Vienna Apr.  29- 

London Apr.  29- 

New  York Apr.  29- 

Geneva Apr.  29- 

New  Delhi April 

Geneva April 

Geneva April 

New  York April 

New  York April 

Bangkok April 

New  York April 

Rio  de  Janeiro April 
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United  States  To  Participate 
in  U.N.  Science  Conference 

Following  is  a  statement  of  January  7  by 
Secretary  Rush  regarding  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Application  of  Science  and 
Technology  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Less  De- 
veloped Areas,  to  be  held  at  Geneva  February 
4.-20,  together  with  an  announcement  of  the 
names  of  the  leading  U.S.  representatives. 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  RUSK 

Press  release  8  dated  January  7 

The  Department  of  State  has  appointed  a 
large  and  distinguished  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Application  of  Science  and  Technology  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Less  Developed  Areas  (UN- 
CAST).  There  are  three  major  reasons  why 
the  Department  considers  this  meeting  of  un- 
usual significance. 

First,  the  highest  ambition  of  the  leaders  of 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  population  is  for  rapid 
modernization  of  their  own  societies.  That  is 
why  we  in  the  industrialized  parts  of  the  world 
must  be  able  to  say  just  what  we  have  learned 
about  science  and  technology  and  about  the 
building  of  institutions  that  can  help  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  modernize  in  a  hurry. 
The  United  States  must  naturally  be  a  leader 
in  this  effort. 

Second,  the  developing  nations  are  creating 
a  variety  of  institutions  and  services,  public  and 
private,  to  meet  their  own  needs.  The  open 
societies  in  the  industrialized  world  have  them- 
selves invented  a  broad  variety  of  public  and 
private  institutions  to  guide  their  economic  and 
social  growth.  We  need  to  bring  this  experience 
together  for  study  by  the  developing  nations  as 
they  decide  how  they  are  going  to  train  and 
organize  men  and  women  for  rapid  develop- 
ment. 

Third,  we  still  have  much  to  learn  about  how 
to  fashion  new  kinds  of  institutions,  appropri- 
ate to  developing  nations,  by  combining  our 
technology  with  their  local  cultural  raw  ma- 
terials.   The  UNCAST  conference  will  afford 


an  opportunity  to  pioneer  in  joint  exploration 
of  practical  ways  to  adapt  technology  and  insti- 
tutions from  one  cultural  and  technical  en- 
vironment to  another. 

For  these  reasons  we  consider  this  conf  erenc( 
a  highly  significant  exercise  in  international  co 
operation.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  wha 
can  be  done,  within  the  United  Nations,  to  fur 
ther  the  purposes  of  the  U.N.  Decade  of  De 
velopment.  The  United  States  hopes  that  al 
participants  will  approach  this  task  in  the  spiri 
of  free  exchange  and  open  inquiry. 

U.S.  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  Department  of  State  announced  o 
January  7  (press  release  6)  that  Walsh  Mc 
Dermott  would  be  chairman  of  the  U.S.  dele 
gation  to  the  United  Nations  Conference  o: 
the  Application  of  Science  and  Technology  fo 
the  Benefit  of  the  Less  Developed  Areas,  to  I 
held  at  Geneva  February  4-20.  Dr.  McDei 
mott  is  chairman  of  the  department  of  publi 
health,  Cornell  University  Medical  Colleg 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Other  leading  American  representatives  wi 
be: 

Edward  Gudeman,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce1 
Jerome  Wiesner,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Preside: 

for    Science  and   Technology   and  Director  of  tl 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Harlan  Cleveland,   Assistant   Secretary  of  State  f 

International  Organization  Affairs 
Frank  M.  Coffin,  Deputy  Administrator  for  Operatioi 

Agency  for  International  Development 
Isidor  I.  Rabi,  professor  of  physics,  Columbia  Ui 

versity 
S.  Milton  Nabrit,  president,  Texas  Southern  Univ( 

sity 
John    Diebold,    chief    executive    officer,    The   Diebc 

Group,  Inc. 
Detlev    W.    Bronk,    president,    Rockefeller    Institu 

and  former  president,  National  Academy  of  Scienc 
Leona  Baumgartner,  Assistant  Administrator  for  B 

man  Resources  and  Social  Development,  AID,  ai 


xThe  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jan. 
(press  release  28)  that  J.  Herbert  Hollomon,  Assists 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Science  and  TechnolO! 
would  replace  Under  Secretary  Gudeman.  ( See  pr< 
release  28  also  for  the  names  of  the  90  other  memb< 
of  the  U.S.  delegation.) 
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until   recently,    Commissioner   of  Health  for  New 
York  City. 

Between  1,500  and  2,000  delegates  from  80 
r  more  member  nations  of  the  United  Nations 
r  of  its  specialized  agencies  are  expected  to 
ttend  the  conference.  More  than  1,800  papers 
ave  been  submitted  by  authorities  in  the  12 
ifferent  subject  areas  to  be  covered  by  the  con- 
irence,  including  agriculture,  industry,  nat- 
ral  resources,  transportation,  communica- 
ons,  health,  manpower,  technical  training, 
:onomic  planning,  housing  and  problems 
urbanization,  technical  assistance,  and 
ientific  policies. 

The  U.S.  delegation  will  take  part  in  97  dif- 
rent  sessions  scheduled  for  the  16  days  of  the 
inference.     There  will  be  3  plenary  sessions 

the  beginning  and  close  of  the  conference, 
!  general  sessions  concerned  with  major  sub- 
et  categories,  and  82  meetings  on  specialized 
Ms. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


.S.  and  Republic  of  Korea 
gn  Consular  Convention 

88  release  11  dated  January  8 

A.  consular  convention  between  the  United 
ates  and  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  was  signed 
January  8  at  Seoul,  Korea,  by  Samuel  D. 
>rger,  American  Ambassador  at  Seoul,  and 
ik  Shin  Choi,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Ke- 
blie  of  Korea. 

Hie  convention  defines  and  establishes  the 
ties,  rights,  privileges,  exemptions,  and  im- 
mities  of  consular  officers  of  each  country  in 
J  territory  of  the  other  country.  The  pro- 
ions  of  this  convention,  although  similar  in 
Jstance  to  the  provisions  of  consular  conven- 
ns  with  foreign  countries  concluded  in  pre- 
»us  years,  are  set  forth  more  succinctly  than 
"etofore.    It  is  anticipated  that  this  new  for- 


mat will  serve  as  a  prototype  for  consular  con- 
ventions to  be  negotiated  with  other  countries. 
The  convention  will  enter  into  force  on  the 
30th  day  following  the  day  on  which  ratifica- 
tions of  the  two  Governments  are  exchanged. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Cultural  Relations 

Agreement  on  the  importation  of  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  cultural  materials,  and  protocol.    Done  at 
Lake  Success  November  22, 1950.    Entered  into  force 
May  21,  1952.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Italy,  November  26,  1962. 

Trade 

Long-term  arrangements  regarding  international  trade 
in  cotton  textiles.     Concluded  at  Geneva  February 
9,  1962.    Entered  into  force  October  1,  1962. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Australia   (with  understand- 
ing), November  21,  1962. 

Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1962.  Open  for  signa- 
ture at  Washington  April  19  through  May  15  1962 
Entered  into  force  July  16, 1962,  for  part  I  and  parts' 
III  to  VII,  and  August  1,  1962,  for  part  II.  TIAS 
5115. 

Acceptance  deposited:  France,  January  4  1963 
Application  to:  Antigua,  Bahama  Islands,  Barbados' 
Bermuda,  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras 
British  Solomon  Islands  Protectorate,  British  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Dominica,  Fiji,  The  Gambia  (Colony 
and  Protectorate),  Gibraltar,  Grenada,  Bailiwick 
of  Guernsey,  Hong  Kong,  Isle  of  Man,  Mauritius, 
Montserrat,  North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  St.  Chris- 
topher, Nevis  and  Anguilla,  St.  Helena,  St.  Lucia 
Kingdom  of  Tonga,  Zanzibar,  January  15    1963 


BILATERAL 
Chile 

Agreement  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  defense 
articles  and  services  to  Chile.  Effected  by  exchange 
?Lo°tes  at  SantiaS°  November  7  and  December  7, 
1962.     Entered  into  force  December  7,  1962. 

India 

Agreement  relating  to  the  International  Indian  Ocean 
Expedition.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  New 
Delhi  September  28  and  October  5  and  9,  1962  En- 
tered into  force  October  9,  1962. 

Peru 

Agreement  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  to  Peru.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Lima  December  17  and  20,  1962.  Entered 
into  force  December  20,  1962. 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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Department  To  Open  Office  at  Miami 
To  Coordinate  Cuban  Programs 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January  16 
(press  release  31)  that  it  shortly  will  open  an  office 
at  Miami,  Fla.,  as  part  of  the  Government's  efforts  to 
coordinate  Federal  programs  in  that  area  connected 
with  Cuban  affairs. 

The  Miami  office,  which  will  serve  as  the  local  arm 
of  the  newly  established  office  of  Coordinator  of  Cuban 
Affairs,  will  be  headed  by  John  Hugh  Crimmins. 

Designations 

Heath  Bowman  as  director  of  the  secretariat  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts,  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs,  effective  January  7. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  4  dated  January  7.) 

Sterling  J.  Cottrell  as  Senior  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Inter-American  Affairs  and  Coordinator  of 
Cuban  Affairs,  effective  January  8.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  14  dated 

January  8.) 

J  Edward  Lyerly  as  Deputy  Administrator,  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  effective  December 
23.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  22  dated  January  11.) 

Glenn  G  Wolfe  as  director  of  the  Office  of  Cultural 
Presentations,  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs,  effective  January  7.  (For  biographic  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  4  dated  Janu- 
ary 7.) 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.8  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.G.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 
Chinese  Communist  World  Outlook.  A  handbook  of 
Chinese  Communist  statements  and  the  public  record 
of  ^militant  ideology.  Pub.  7379.  Far  Eastern  Series 
112.    139  pp.    70tf. 


Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Program,  July  1, 
1960-June  30,  1961.  Annual  report  summarizing  the 
activities  of  the  program  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Pub.  7390.  International  Information 
and  Cultural  Series  81.    69  pp.    Limited  distribution. 

U.S.  Participation  in  the  International  Atomic  Enerp 
Agency,  Report  by  the  President  to  Congress  for  the 
Year  1961.  Fifth  annual  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  meeting  of  the  fifth  regular 
session  of  the  General  Conference,  as  well  as  the  work 
of  the  Secretariat.  Pub.  7393.  International  Organiza- 
tion and  Conference  Series  31.  31  pp.  Limited  dis- 
tribution. 

The  Department  of  State  Building.  A  description  of 
the  new  modern  efficient  home  of  the  Department,  the 
oldest  executive  department  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
with  a  brief  explanation  of  some  of  its  functions. 
Pub.  7400.  Department  and  Foreign  Service  Series 
107.   30  pp.    25tf. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  January  14-20 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of    News,    Department    of    State,    Washington 

25.D.C.  ,. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  January  14  which 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  3 
of  January  3;  6,  7,  and  8  of  January  7;  11  of 
January  8 ;  17  of  January  10. 

Subject 

Entry  into  force  of  trade  agreement 

concessions  (rewrite). 
U.S.    participation   in   international 

conferences. 
GATT    relations    with    Spain    and 

U.A.R. 
Mrs.    Norrell:    "Road    to    Interna- 
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Delegation  to  UNCAST  conference. 
Program  for  visit  of  Italian  Prime 

Minister. 
Visit  of  Argentine  Foreign  Minister. 
Office  opened  at  Miami  to  coordinate 

Cuban  programs  (rewrite). 
Foreign   policy    briefing   conference 

at  Los  Angeles. 
Rusk:     inaugural     Relay     satellite 

broadcast  to  Latin  America. 
Cleveland:     "The     United     Nations 

and  the  Congo :  Three  Questions." 
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Italian  Prime  Minister. 
Upper  Volta  credentials  (rewrite). 
Delegation    to   U.N.    Conference   on 

Trade  and  Development  (rewrite). 
Tin  disposal  program. 
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U.S.-Soviet    exchange    of    views    on 
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*25 
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*28 
*29 

1/15 
1/15 

30 
31 

1/16 
1/16 

32 

1/16 

33 

1/17 

34 

1/17 

*35 

1/17 

36 
f37 

1/18 

1/18 

38 
*39 
♦40 

1/18 
1/18 
1/19 

t43     1/20 


*  Not  printed. 

t  Held    for    a   later   issue    of   the   Bulletin. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public 
and  interested  agencies  of  the 
Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes  se- 
lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  legis- 
lative material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  are  listed  currently. 


lean  Monnet  Honored  as  "Mr.  Europe" 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Presi- 
ent  Kennedy  to  Jean  Monnet,  President  of  the 
.ction  Committee  for  the  United  States  of  Eu- 
ype,  which  was  read  by  Under  Secretary  of 
tate  Ball  at  a  Freedom  House  dinner  in  honor 
f  Mr.  Monnet  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  January 
?,  together  with  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ball 
Her  he  had  read  the  President's  letter. 

ETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

hite  House  press  release  dated  January  23 

January  22,  1963 
Dear  Mr.  Monnet:    I  am  delighted  to  join 
y  friends  at  Freedom  House  in  doing  honor 
•  your  great  achievements.     You  come  at  a 
oment  of  high  importance — and  you  come  as 
te  exemplar  of  disinterested  service  to  Europe 
id  to  the  Atlantic  World. 
For  centuries,  emperors,  kings  and  dictators 
ive  sought  to  impose  unity  on  Europe  by 
>rce.    For  better  or  worse,  they  have  failed. 
ut  under  your  inspiration,  Europe  has  moved 
oser  to  unity  in  less  than  twenty  years  than 
had  done  before  in  a  thousand.     You  and 
>ur  associates  have  built  with  the  mortar  of 
ason  and  the  brick  of  economic  and  political 
terest.     You  are  transforming  Europe  by  the 
>wer  of  a  constructive  idea. 
Ever  since  the  war  the  reconstruction  and 
e  knitting  together  of  Europe  have  been  ob- 
3tives  of  United  States  policy,  for  we  have 
cognized  with  you  that  in  unity  lies  strength. 
ad  we  have  also  recognized  with  you  that  a 
rang  Europe  would  be  good  not  only  for  Eu- 
peans  but  for  the  world.    America  and  a 
tited  Europe,  working  in  full  and  effective 
xtnership,  can  find  solutions  to  those  urgent 
oblems  that  confront  all  mankind    in  this 
ucial  time. 


I  have  been  happy,  therefore,  to  read  your 
statement  of  January  16th  in  which  you  call 
attention  to  the  responsibility  of  Europe  to 
share  with  the  United  States  in  the  common 
defense  of  the  West.  I  believe,  with  you,  that 
"Americans  and  Europeans  must  recognize  that 
neither  one  nor  the  other  is  defending  a  par- 
ticular country,  but  that  the  ensemble  is  defend- 
ing a  common  civilization."  The  United  States 
will  be  true  to  this  conviction,  and  we  trust  that 
it  will  have  the  support  of  Europeans  too. 

Your  practical  wisdom,  your  energy  in  per- 
suasion, your  tested  courage,  and  your  earned 
eminence  in  Europe  are  the  reasons  for  this 
celebration  in  your  honor.  They  are  also  a 
great  resource  for  freedom,  and  I  wish  you 
many  years  of  continued  strength  in  your  serv- 
ice to  our  cause. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 


REMARKS  BY  MR.  BALL 

Press  release  48  dated  January  23 

And  now,  if  I  may,  let  me  add  a  few  per- 
sonal observations  about  a  man  whom  it  has 
been  my  great  fortune  to  know  for  20  years. 
All  who  have  enjoyed  the  close  friendship  of 
Jean  Monnet — and  our  number  is  legion — can 
recount  incidents  without  number  to  illustrate 
his  qualities  as  a  friend,  his  generosity  and  com- 
passion, his  warmth  and  thoughtfulness,  his 
genuine  concern  for  the  problems  of  others. 

But  Jean  Monnet  would  be  impatient  with 
me  were  I  to  pursue  this  theme  tonight.  No 
man  has  ever  cared  less  for  personal  adulation, 
and  he  has  not  come  here  for  that  purpose. 
Jean  Monnet  has  not  flown  across  the  Atlantic 
at  a  time  of  crisis  to  receive  personal  honor  but 
rather  to  participate  in  honoring  and  explain- 
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Dear  Mr.  Monnet:  I  am  delighted  to  join 
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I  have  been  happy,  therefore,  to  read  your 
statement  of  January  16th  in  which  you  call 
attention  to  the  responsibility  of  Europe  to 
share  with  the  United  States  in  the  common 
defense  of  the  West.  I  believe,  with  you,  that 
"Americans  and  Europeans  must  recognize  that 
neither  one  nor  the  other  is  defending  a  par- 
ticular country,  but  that  the  ensemble  is  defend- 
ing a  common  civilization."  The  United  States 
will  be  true  to  this  conviction,  and  we  trust  that 
it  will  have  the  support  of  Europeans  too. 

Your  practical  wisdom,  your  energy  in  per- 
suasion, your  tested  courage,  and  your  earned 
eminence  in  Europe  are  the  reasons  for  this 
celebration  in  your  honor.  They  are  also  a 
great  resource  for  freedom,  and  I  wish  you 
many  years  of  continued  strength  in  your  serv- 
ice to  our  cause. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 


REMARKS  BY  MR.  BALL 

Press  release  48  dated  January  23 

And  now,  if  I  may,  let  me  add  a  few  per- 
sonal observations  about  a  man  whom  it  has 
been  my  great  fortune  to  know  for  20  years. 
All  who  have  enjoyed  the  close  friendship  of 
Jean  Monnet — and  our  number  is  legion — can 
recount  incidents  without  number  to  illustrate 
his  qualities  as  a  friend,  his  generosity  and  com- 
passion, his  warmth  and  thoughtfulness,  his 
genuine  concern  for  the  problems  of  others. 

But  Jean  Monnet  would  be  impatient  with 
me  were  I  to  pursue  this  theme  tonight.  No 
man  has  ever  cared  less  for  personal  adulation, 
and  he  has  not  come  here  for  that  purpose. 
Jean  Monnet  has  not  flown  across  the  Atlantic 
at  a  time  of  crisis  to  receive  personal  honor  but 
rather  to  participate  in  honoring  and  explain- 
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ing  those  ideas  of  which  he  is  a  symbol,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  even  more  widely  under- 
stood. 

So  tonight  I  shall  not  speak  of  Jean  Monnet, 
that  warm,  gallant,  and  modest  friend  from 
Cognac.  Neither  shall  I  seek  to  expound  his 
ideas,  for  he  will  do  that  much  better  himself. 
Kather  I  shall  say  a  very  few  words  about  that 
almost  legendary  figure  of  epic  stature  who  has 
become  known  to  an  admiring  world  as  "Mr. 
Europe." 

Jean   Monnet   has   become  Mr.   Europe,   it 
seems  to   me,  because   he  is   preeminently   a 
modern  man.    More  deeply  than  any  of  us  he 
has  perceived  the  central  discord  of  our  com- 
plex time— the  discord  between  our  technology, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  its  rapid  pace  of  advance 
and  its  requirements  of  scope  and  scale,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  institutional  arrangements 
under  which  we  live,  so  slow  to  change  and  so 
often  parochial  in  character.    The  consequences 
of  this  discord  are  familiar  to  all  of  us.    They 
are  evident  in  the  problems  we  deal  with  every 
day,  the  problems  of  our  cities,  of  our  schools, 
and  of  our  transportation  systems— not  to  men- 
tion our  newspapers.    But  they  find  their  most 
significant  expression  in  the  relations  between 
the  peoples  of  the  Atlantic  world,  where  de- 
fense is  indivisible,  where  economic  life  is  in- 
terdependent, and  where  the  major  political 
decisions  must  of  necessity  be  taken  in  concert 
if  the  full  strength  of  the  free  world  is  to  be 
effectively  mobilized  against  a  common  danger. 
Because  Jean  Monnet  has  seen  this  fact  with 
crystal  clarity  he  has  striven  to  transform  the 
nation-states  of  Europe  into  a  new  unity,  not 
merely  to  end  forever  the  frictions  that  more 
than  once  have  embroiled  the  whole  world  in 
sanguinary  conflict  but  to  enable  Europe  to 
contribute  its  full  potential  to  the  shaping  of  a 
better  world.     And  at  the  same  time  he  has 
sought  to  promote  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States  that  close  cooperation  which  can 
give  real  content  and  meaning  to  the  Atlantic 
partnership. 

These  objectives  have  represented  no  Utopian 
dream.  Jean  Monnet  is  unquestionably  hard- 
headed  and  pragmatic,  but  he  recognizes  a  com- 
pelling logic  in  world  affairs. 

I  have  called  Jean  Monnet  a  modern  man, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  he  is  unaware  or 


disdainful  of  the  past.  Indeed  he  has,  I  think, 
a  profound  sense  of  the  meaning  of  history  and 
of  the  deep  forces  it  has  generated.  He  has  had 
the  insight  to  recognize  that  history  is  not  a 
static  affair,  not  the  constant  replaying  of  old 
themes,  but  a  flow  of  events  which,  if  man  is  to 
survive,  must  be  channeled  in  directions  that 
meet  the  requirements  of  an  evolving  new  age. 
He  has,  therefore,  never  been  tempted  into 
the  unhappy  error — induced  by  a  nostalgic 
longing  for  a  world  that  never  was — of  seeking 
to  recapture  the  past.  He  has  not  sought  to 
unfurl  ancient  banners,  reinstate  old  forms,  re- 
vive the  vanished  symbols  that  beglamored  the 
centuries  gone  by.  Instead  he  has  pursued  the 
more  relevant  purpose  of  bending  men's  efforts 
toward  a  nobler  future. 

It  is  because  Jean  Monnet  so  clearly  perceives 
the  nature  of  the  great  tidal  forces  at  work  in 
the  world  that  he  is  sturdily  immune  to  tran- 
sient disappointments.  I  have  been  with  him  on 
more  than  one  occasion  when  the  movement  of 
new  ideas  has  seemed  to  many  of  us  irrevocably 
halted  by  the  abrupt  intrusion  of  obsolete,  yet 
fiercely  held,  ideas  that  echoed  a  distant  and 
earlier  age.  Invariably— and  sometimes  almost 
alone_jean  Monnet  has  remained  undismayed. 
At  such  moments  of  crisis  his  reaction  is  always 
the  same.  "What  has  happened,  has  happened," 
he  is  inclined  to  say,  "but  it  does  not  affect  any- 
thing fundamental.  The  important  point  is  for 
us  not  to  be  deflected,  not  to  lose  momentum. 
We  must  go  forward.  We  may  alter  our  tactics 
but  never  our  main  objectives." 

It  is  because  of  this  apparent  imperturba- 
bility that  Jean  Monnet  is  known— to  the 
admiration  of  his  friends  and  the  exasperation 
of  his  opponents— as  an  incorrigible  optimist. 
This  attitude  of  mind  does  not  stem  from  any 
Panglossian  idea  that  all  is  for  the  best  in  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds,  but  rather  from  a 
dauntless  faith  in  the  logic  of  events  and  the 
essential  rationality  of  man — a  faith  in  the  ine- 
luctable direction  of  deeply  moving  forces. 
Jean  Monnet  is  an  optimist  because  he  is  a  prac- 
tical man  with  a  passionate  desire  to  get  things 
done;  and  for  such  a  man  optimism  is  the  only 
useful  working  hypothesis. 

As  a  practical  man  he  pursues  his  purposes  in 
a  most  practical  way— a  way  that  is  peculiarly 
his  own.    Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  has  spoken  of 
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dm  as  a  man  who  can  "induce  and  cajole  men 

0  work  together  for  their  own  good."  To  say 
b  in  other  words,  Jean  Monnet  is  the  supreme 
ractitioner  of  the  art  of  personal  diplomacy, 
aid  he  practices  that  art  with  unfailing  per- 
?ption  of  the  loci  of  power  and  with  an  extraor- 
inary  single-mindedness. 

Optimism  works  for  him  because  he  accepts 
aponents  but  not  defeat.  I  still  remember  a 
>ok  he  once  gave  me— the  story  of  an  Arab 
rince  who,  in  a  time  of  troubles,  went  out  to  the 
jsert  to  find  the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  The 
"ince  returned  from  his  sojourn  with  this 
otto: 

May  God  bless  even  my  enemies, 
For  they  too  are  a  means  to  my  end. 

It  is  by  the  vital  force  of  his  deep  convictions, 
short,  that  Jean  Monnet  has  become  Mr. 
urope— the  keeper  of  the  conscience  of  a  con- 
lent.  And  he  has  demonstrated  anew  the 
icient  adage  that  a  resolute  man,  plus  the 
nth,  can  become  a  majority. 

rincipals  Named  for  Negotiations 
i  NATO  Multilateral  Force 

atement  by  President  Kenedy 

ite  House  press  release  dated  January  24 

1  am  pleased  to  announce  that  Career  Am- 
ssador  Livingston  Merchant,  one  of  our  most 
itmguished  diplomats,  has  agreed  to  take  the 
-dership  of  the  preparation  and  negotiation 
United  States  proposals  with  respect  to  the 
^-TO  multilateral  force.  He  will  assist  Am- 
ssador  [Thomas  K.]  Finletter  in  discussions 
:he  North  Atlantic  Council. 

rhe  negotiations  to  be  carried  out  in  con- 
lction  with  the  study  of  this  subject  in  the 
rth  Atlantic  Council  are  an  outgrowth  of 
i  agreement  between  myself  and  Prime  Min- 
sr  Macmillan,  at  Nassau  on  December  21st,1 
kt  our  two  Governments  would  seek  the  de- 
opment  of  a  multilateral  NATO  nuclear 
ce  in  the  closest  consultation  with  other 
TO  allies. 

Phe  other  members  of  the  team  will  be  Gerard 

Smith,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

Policy  Planning,  who  headed  a  State  De- 

For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  14, 1963,  p.  43. 


partment-Department  of  Defense  mission 
which  visited  Europe  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  a  multilateral  force  with  our  allies  in  the 
fall  of  1962,  and  Rear  Adm.  John  M.  Lee,  rep- 
resenting the  Department  of  Defense,  who  also 
participated  in  that  mission.  These  three  prin- 
cipal negotiators  will  be  supported  by  an 
appropriate  staff. 

The  Realities  Underlying 
the  Atlantic  Alliance 

Statement  by  President  Kennedy  1 

It  would  be  well  to  remind  all  concerned  of 
the  hard  and  fast  realities  of  this  nation's  re- 
lationship with  Europe— realities  of  danger, 
power,  and  purpose  which  are  too  deeply  rooted 
in  history  and  necessity  to  be  either  obscured 
or  altered  in  the  long  run  by  personal  or  even 
national  differences. 

The  reality  of  danger  is  that  all  free  men 
and  nations  live  under  the  constant  threat  of 
the  Communist  advance.  Although  presently 
in  some  disarray,  the  Communist  apparatus 
controls  more  than  one  billion  people,  and  it 
daily  confronts  Europe  and  the  United  States 
with  hundreds  of  missiles,  scores  of  divisions, 
and  the  purposes  of  domination. 

The  reality  of  power  is  that  the  resources 
essential  to  defense  against  this  danger  are  con- 
centrated overwhelmingly  in  the  nations  of  the 
Atlantic  alliance.  In  unity  this  alliance  has 
ample  strength  to  hold  back  the  expansion  of 
communism  until  such  time  as  it  loses  its  force 
and  momentum.  Acting  alone,  neither  the 
United  States  nor  Europe  could  be  certain  of 
success  and  survival. 

The  reality  of  purpose,  therefore,  is  that  that 
which  serves  to  unite  us  is  right,  and  what 
tends  to  divide  us  is  wrono\ 

The  people  and  Government  of  the  United 
States  over  the  three  past  administrations  have 
built  their  policy  on  these  realities.  The  same 
policy  has  been  followed  by  the  people  and  gov- 
ernments of  Europe.  If  we  are  to  be  worthy  of 
our  historic  trust,  we  must  continue  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  work  together  in  trust. 

1  Read  by  the  President  at  the  opening  of  his  news 
conference  on  Jan.  24. 
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Press  release  43  dated  January  20 

DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT  OF  JANUARY  20 

Officials  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  cochairmen  of  the  Geneva  disarma- 
ment committee,  have  been  meeting  informally 
in  New  York  since  January  14 1  for  discussions 
on  issues  related  to  a  possible  agreed  cessation 
of  nuclear  tests. 

The  United  States  has  been  represented  by 
William  C.  Foster,  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives at  the  meetings  have  been  N.  T. 
Fedorenko,  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  S.  K.  Tsarapkin,  chairman  of  the 
Soviet  delegation  to  the  18-Nation  Disarmament 
Committee. 

The  discussions  to  date  have  centered  on  the 
issue  of  on-site  inspections  and  related  prob- 
lems, including  the  possible  use  of  automatic  re- 
cording stations. 

The  procedures  and  number  of  on-site  inspec- 
tions of  underground  events  are,  of  course,  key 
issues  in  the  whole  problem  of  reaching  agree- 
ment on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests.  Ade- 
quate safeguards  offer  assurance  to  all  parties 
that    an    agreement,    once    reached,    is   being 

adhered  to. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  is  pleased  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  again  accepting  the  princi- 
ple of  on-site  inspections.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  approach  negotiations  on 
the  number  of  such  inspections  and  other  re- 
lated arrangements  in  a  realistic  and  meaning- 
ful way. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  talks  would  resume 
in  Washington  on  Tuesday,  January  22,  and 
that  the  United  Kingdom,  the  other  member  of 
the  nuclear  testing  subcommittee,  would  par- 
ticipate. The  United  Kingdom,  which  has  been 
kept  fully  informed  concerning  the  talks  thus 

1  For  an  announcement,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  28, 1963, 
p.  127. 


far,  will  be  represented  by  Sir  David  Ormsby 
Gore,  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  is  hopeful  that  these  dis- 
cussions can  be  continued  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. Nations  the  world  over  are  awaiting 
that  beginning  of  progress  which  will  signal 
a  slowing  down  of  the  arms  race  and  the  start 
of  arms  control.  < 

EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS 

Chairman  Khrushchev  to  President  Kennedy, 
December  19, 1962 

Dear  Me.  President,  In  our  recent  correspondence 
related  to  the  events  in  the  Caribbean  area  we  have 
touched  on  the  question  of  cessation  of  nuclear  weapon 
tests.2  Today  I  would  like  to  come  back  again  to  that 
problem  and  to  set  forth  my  views  concerning  possible 
ways  of  its  speediest  solution  which  would  be  mutually 
acceptable  to  both  our  sides. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the  time  has  com* 
now  to  put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  nuclear  tests 
to  draw  a  line  through  such  tests.  The  moment  foi 
this  is  very,  very  appropriate.  Left  behind  is  a  penoc 
of  utmost  acuteness  and  tension  in  the  Caribbean 
Now  we  have  untied  our  hands  to  engage  closely  ii 
other  urgent  international  matters  and,  in  particular 
in  such  a  problem  which  has  been  ripe  for  so  long  a! 
cessation  of  nuclear  tests.  A  certain  relaxation  « 
international  tension  which  has  emerged  now  should 
in  my  view,  facilitate  this. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  need  war.  I  think  tha 
war  does  not  promise  bright  prospects  for  the  Unitei 
States  either.  If  in  the  past  after  every  war  Amend 
used  to  increase  its  economic  potential  and  to  accumu 
late  more  and  more  wealth,  now  war  with  the  use  o 
modern  rocket  nuclear  weapons  will  stride  across  sea 
and  oceans  within  minutes.  Thermonuclear  catas 
trophe  will  bring  enormous  losses  and  sufferings  t 
the  American  people  as  well  as  to  other  peoples  o 
earth  To  prevent  this  we  must,  on  the  basis  of  con 
plete  equality  and  with  just  regard  for  each  other 
interests,  develop  between  ourselves  peaceful  relatior 
and  solve  all  issues  through  negotiations  and  mutui 
concessions. 

One  of  such  questions  with  which  the  governmenl 


2  Ibid.,  Nov.  12, 1962,  p.  741. 
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of  our  countries  hare  been  dealing  for  many  years  is 
the  question  of  concluding  a  treaty  banning  all  tests  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Both  of  us  stand  on  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
the  fact  that  national  means  of  detection  are  sufficient 
:o  control  the  banning  of  experimental  nuclear  explo- 
sions in  outer  space,  in  the  atmosphere  and  under 
water.  So  far,  however,  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
inding  a  mutually  acceptable  solution  to  the  problem 
>f  cessation  of  underground  tests.    The  main  obstacle 

0  an  agreement  is  the  demand  by  the  American  side  of 
nternational  control  and  inspection  on  the  territories 
>f  nuclear  powers  over  cessation  of  underground  nu- 
lear  tests.  I  would  like  to  believe  that  you  yourself 
mderstand  the  Tightness  of  our  arguments  that  now 
ational  means  are  sufficient  to  control  also  this  kind  of 
ests  and  be  sure  that  agreement  is  observed  by  any 
ide.  But  so  far  you  do  not  want  to  recognize  openly 
Ms  actual  state  of  things  and  to  accept  it  as  a  basis 
3r  concluding  without  delay  an  agreement  on  cessation 
f  tests. 

Striving  to  find  a  mutually  acceptable  basis  for  agree- 
lent  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  lately  an  important 
tep  toward  the  West  and  agreed  to  installing  auto- 
latic  seismic  stations.  This  idea,  as  is  known,  was 
at  forward  not  by  us.  It  was  introduced  by  British 
rientists  during  the  recent  meeting  in  London  of  the 
articipants  of  the  Pugwash  movement.     Moreover,  it 

1  well  known  to  us  that  when  this  idea  was  proposed, 
was  not  alien  to  your  scientists  who  were  in  London 

t  that  time. 

We  proposed  to  install  such  stations  both  near  the 
>rders  of  nuclear  powers  and  directly  on  their  terri- 
fies. We  stated  our  agreement  that  three  such  sta- 
ons  be  installed  on  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
ie  zones  most  frequently  subjected  to  earthquakes, 
here  are  three  such  zones  in  the  Soviet  Union  where 
iese  stations  can  be  installed :  Central  Asian,  Altaian 
id  Far  Eastern. 

In  the  opinion  of  Soviet  scientists  the  most  suitable 
aces  for  locating  automatic  seismic  stations  in  the 
>viet  Union  are  the  area  of  the  city  of  Kokchetav 
r  the  Central  Asian  zone  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  area  of 
e  city  of  Bodaibo  for  the  Altaian  zone  and  the  area 
the  city  of  Yakutsk  for  the  Far  Eastern  zone.  How- 
er,  should,  as  a  result  of  exchange  of  opinion  between 
tr  representatives,  other  places  be  suggested  for  lo- 
ting  automatic  seismic  stations  in  these  seismic 
nes,  we  will  be  ready  to  discuss  this  question  and  find 
mutually  acceptable  solution. 

Beside  the  above  said  zones  there  are  two  more  seis- 
ic  zones  in  the  Soviet  Union— Caucasian  and  Car- 
thian.  However,  these  zones  are  so  densely  popu- 
ted  that  conducting  nuclear  tests  there  is  practically 
eluded. 

Of  course,  delivery  to  and  from  an  international  cen- 
"  of  appropriate  sealed  equipment  for  its  periodic 
placement  at  automatic  seismic  stations  in  the 
S.S.R.  could  well  be  made  by  Soviet  personnel  and 
Soviet  planes.  However  if  for  such  delivery  of 
uipment  to  and  from  automatic  seismic  stations  par- 


ticipation of  foreign  personnel  were  needed  we  would 
agree  to  this  also,  having  taken,  if  necessary,  precau- 
tionary measures  against  use  of  such  trips  for  recon- 
naissance. Thus  our  proposal  on  automatic  seismic 
stations  includes  elements  of  international  control. 
This  is  a  major  act  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  will  tell  you  straightforwardly  that  before  making 
this  proposal  I  have  consulted  thoroughly  the  special- 
ists and  after  such  consultation  my  colleagues  in  the 
Government  and  I  came  to  a  conclusion  that  so  far 
as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned  the  above  said  con- 
siderations on  the  measures  on  our  part  are  well 
founded  and,  it  seems  to  us,  they  should  not  cause  ob- 
jections on  the  part  of  the  American  side. 

You,  Mr.  President,  and  your  representatives  point 
out  that  without  at  least  a  minimum  number  of  on-site 
inspections  you  will  not  manage  to  persuade  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  ratify  an  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  tests. 
This  circumstance,  as  we  understand,  ties  you  and  does 
not  allow  you  to  sign  a  treaty  which  would  enable  all 
of  us  to  abandon  for  good  the  grounds  where  nuclear 
weapons  are  tested.  Well,  if  this  is  the  only  difficulty 
on  the  way  to  agreement,  then  for  the  noble  and  hu- 
mane goal  of  ceasing  nuclear  weapon  tests  we  are  ready 
to  meet  you  halfway  in  this  question. 

We  noted  that  on  this  October  30,  in  conversation 
with  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
V.  V.  Kuznetsov  in  New  York,  your  representative  Am- 
bassador  [Arthur  H.]  Dean  stated  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  carry 
on  2-4  on-site  inspections  each  year  on  the  territory  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  According  to  Ambassador  Dean's 
statement,  the  United  States  would  also  be  prepared  to 
work  out  measures  which  would  rule  out  any  possibility 
of  carrying  on  espionage  under  the  cover  of  these  in- 
spection trips  including  such  measures  as  the  use  of 
Soviet  planes  piloted  by  Soviet  crews  for  transportation 
of  inspectors  to  the  sites,  screening  of  windows  in  the 
planes,  prohibition  to  carry  photo-cameras,  etc. 

We  took  all  this  into  account  and,  in  order  to  over- 
come the  deadlock  and  to  arrive  at  last  at  a  mutually 
acceptable  agreement,  we  would  agree,  in  those  cases 
when  it  would  be  considered  necessary,  to  2-3  inspec- 
tions a  year  on  the  territory  of  each  of  the  nuclear 
powers  in  the  seismic  areas  where  some  suspicious 
earth's  tremors  might  occur.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  basis  of  control  over  an  agreement  on  an  un- 
derground nuclear  test  ban  would  be  the  national  means 
of  detection  in  combination  with  automatic  seismic 
stations.  On-site  inspections  could  be  carried  on  with 
the  precautions  mentioned  by  Ambassador  Dean  against 
any  misuse  of  control  for  purposes  of  espionage. 

We  believe  that  now  the  road  to  agreement  is  straight 
and  clear.  Beginning  from  January  1  of  the  new 
year  of  1963  the  world  can  be  relieved  of  the  roar  of 
nuclear  explosions.  The  peoples  are  waiting  for  this— 
this  is  what  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  has  called  for.* 

3  For  text  of  resolution  adopted  by  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  on  Nov.  6, 1962,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  26, 1962,  p.  824. 
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With  the  elimination  of  the  Cuban  crisis  we  relieved 
mankind  of  the  direct  menace  of  combat  use  of  lethal 
nuclear  weapons  that  impended  over  the  world.  Can't 
we  solve  a  far  simpler  question— that  of  cessation  of 
experimental  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
peaceful  conditions?  I  think  that  we  can  and  must 
do  it.  Here  lies  now  our  duty  before  the  peoples  of 
not  only  our  countries  but  of  all  other  countries.  Hav- 
ing solved  promptly  also  this  question— and  there  are 
all  the  preconditions  for  that— we  shall  be  able  to  fa- 
cilitate working  out  an  agreement  on  disarmament 
and  with  even  more  confidence  proceed  with  solving 
other  urgent  international  problems,  which  we  and  you 
unfortunately  are  not  short  of. 
Sincerely, 

N.  Khrushchev 

President  Kennedy  to  Chairman  Khrushchev, 
December  28,  1962 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  was  very  glad  to  receive  your 
letter  of  December  19, 1962,  setting  forth  your  views  on 
nuclear  tests.  There  appear  to  be  no  differences  be- 
tween your  views  and  mine  regarding  the  need  for 
eliminating  war  in  this  nuclear  age.  Perhaps  only 
those  who  have  the  responsibility  for  controlling  these 
weapons  fully  realize  the  awful  devastation  their  use 
would  bring. 

Having  these  considerations  in  mind  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  issue  of  a  test  ban,  I  therefore  sincerely 
hope  that  the  suggestions  that  you  have  made  in  your 
letter  will  prove  to  be  helpful  in  starting  us  down  the 
road  to  an  agreement.  I  am  encouraged  that  you  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  principle  of  on-site  inspections. 
These  seem  to  me  to  be  essential  not  just  because  of  the 
concern  of  our  Congress  but  because  they  seem  to  us 
to  go  to  the  heart  of  a  reliable  agreement  ending 
nuclear  testing. 

If  we  are  to  have  peace  between  systems  with  far- 
reaching  ideological  differences,  we  must  find  ways  for 
reducing  or  removing  the  recurring  waves  of  fear  and 
suspicion  which  feed  on  ignorance,  misunderstanding 
or  what  appear  to  one  side  or  the  other  as  broken 
agreements.     To  me,  the  element  of  assurance  is  vital 
to  the  broader  development  of  peaceful  relationships. 
With  respect  to  the  question  of  on-site  inspections 
I  would  certainly  agree  that  we  could  accept  any  rea- 
sonable provision  which  you  had  in  mind  to  protect 
against  your  concern  that  the  on-site  inspectors  might 
engage   in  espionage  enroute  to  the  area  of  inspec- 
tion.    In  a  statement  at  the  United  Nations,  Ambassa- 
dor Stevenson  suggested  *  that  the  United  States  would 
accept   any   reasonable   security   provision   while   the 
inspectors  were  being  taken  to  the  site,  so  long  as  they 
had    reasonable   provision   for   satisfying    themselves 
that  they  were  actually  at  the  intended  location  and 
had  the  freedom  necessary  to  inspect  the  limited  des- 
ignated area. 

1  Ibid.,  Oct.  29, 1962,  p.  635. 


With  respect  to  the  number  of  on-site  inspections 
there  appears  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding. 
Your  impression  seems  to  be  that  Ambassador  Dean 
told  Deputy  Minister  Kuznetsov  that  the  United  States 
might  be  prepared  to  accept  an  annual  number  of  on- 
site  inspections  between  two  and  four.  Ambassador 
Dean  advises  me  that  the  only  number  which  he 
mentioned  in  his  discussions  with  Deputy  Minister 
Kuznetsov  was  a  number  between  eight  and  ten.  This 
represented  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  request  of  the 
United  States  as  we  had  previously  been  insisting  upon 
a  number  between  twelve  and  twenty.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  match  this  motion  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  by  an  equivalent  motion  in 
the  figure  of  two  or  three  on-site  inspections  which  it 
had  some  time  ago  indicated  it  might  allow. 

I  am  aware  that  this  matter  of  on-site  inspections 
has  given  you  considerable  difficulty  although  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  fully  understand  why  this  should  be  so. 
To  me,  an  effective  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  is  of  such 
importance  that  I  would  not  permit  such  international 
arrangements  to  become  mixed  up  with  our  or  any 
other  national  desire  to  seek  other  types  of  informa- 
tion about  the  Soviet  Union.     I  believe  quite  sincerely 
that  arrangements  would  be  worked  out  which  would 
convince  you  and  your  colleagues  that  this  is  the  case. 
But  in  this  connection,  your  implication  that  on-site 
inspections  should  be  limited   to  seismic   areas  also 
gives  us  some  difficulty.     It  is  true  that  in  the  ordinary, 
course  we  would  have  concern   about  events  taking 
place  in  the  seismic  areas.    However,  an  unidentified 
seismic  event  coming  from  an  area  in  which  there  are 
not  usually  earthquakes  would  be  a  highly  suspicious 
event.     The  United  States  would  feel  that  in  such  a 
circumstance  the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  entitled  to  an  on- 
site  inspection  of  such  an  event  occurring  in  our  area 
and  feels  that  the  United  States  should  have  the  same 
rights  within  its  annual  quota  of  inspection. 

Perhaps  your  comment  would  be  that  a  seismic  event 
in  another  area  designated  for  inspection  might  coin- 
cide with  a  highly  sensitive  defense  installation.  1 
recognize  this  as  a  real  problem  but  believe  that  some 
arrangement  can  be  worked  out  which  would  prevent 
this  unlikely  contingency  from  erecting  an  insuperable 

Your  suggestion  as  to  the  three  locations  in  th< 
Soviet  Union  in  which  there  might  be  unmanned  seis 
mic  stations  is  helpful  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  t« 
go  far  enough.  These  stations  are  all  outside  tin 
areas  of  highest  seismieity  and  therefore  do  not  recor< 
all  of  the  phenomena  within  those  areas.  These  sta 
tions  would  be  helpful  in  increasing  the  detectioi 
capability  of  the  system  but  I  doubt  that  they  woul 
have  the  same  value  in  reducing  the  number  of  suspi 
cious  seismic  events  by  identifying  some  as  eartl 
quakes.  For  this  purpose  unmanned  seismic  station 
should  be  in  the  areas  of  highest  seismieity,  not  oui 
side  them.  To  achieve  this  result  there  would  be  nee 
for  a  number  of  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  th 
Kamchatka  area  and  a  number  in  the  Tashkent  are: 
It  might  be  possible,  of  course,  to  reduce  somewhat  ti 
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number  actually  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  arranging  sta- 
tions in  Hokkaido,  Pakistan,  and  Afghanistan.  If 
the  stations  on  Soviet  territory  were  sited  in  locations 
free  from  local  disturbances  and  could  be  monitored 
periodically  by  competent  United  States  or  interna- 
tional observers  who  took  in  portable  seismometers 
and  placed  them  on  the  pedestals  it  would  be  very 
helpful  in  reducing  the  problem  of  identification. 

You  have  referred  to  the  discussion  of  the  "black 
box"  proposal  at  the  Tenth  Pugwash  Conference  in 
London  in  September  of  this  year  as  a  United  Kingdom 
proposal  to  which  the  United  States  has  agreed.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  was  the  situation.  This  pro- 
posal was  reported  to  me  as  a  Soviet  proposal  which 
was  discussed  with  some  United  States  scientists.  Of 
the  United  States  scientists  who  signed  the  statement 
none  represented  the  United  States  Government  or  had 
iiscussed  the  matter  with  responsible  officials.  All 
ivere  speaking  as  individuals  and  none  were  seismol- 
sgists.  Their  agreement  does  not  signify  anything 
>ther  than  that  this  was  an  area  which  justified 
further  study.  The  United  States  Government  has 
;iven  it  that  study  and  the  results  have  been  the  con- 
tusions which  I  have  indicated  above. 

Notwithstanding  these  problems,  I  am  encouraged 
>y  your  letter.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  prob- 
ems  which  I  have  raised  are  insoluble  but  they  ought 
o  be  solved.  I  wonder  how  you  think  we  might  best 
)roceed  with  these  discussions  which  may  require 
lome  technical  development.  It  occurs  to  me  that  you 
night  wish  to  have  your  representative  meet  with  Mr. 
Villiam  C.  Foster,  the  Director  of  our  Arms  Control 
nd  Disarmament  Agency,  at  a  mutually  convenient 
rtace,  such  as  New  York  or  Geneva.  I  will  be  glad  to 
lave  your  suggestions.  After  talks  have  been  held  we 
rill  then  be  in  a  position  to  evaluate  where  we  stand 
md  continue  our  work  together  for  an  effective  agree- 
aent  ending  all  nuclear  tests. 

Chairman  Khrushchev  to  President  Kennedy, 
anuary  7,  1963 

Dear  Mr.  President,  I  received  your  reply  to  my 
lessage  of  December  19,  1962.  I  am  satisfied  that 
ou  have  appraised  correctly  the  Soviet  Government's 
roposals  set  forth  in  that  message  as  directed  to 
^curing  in  the  very  near  future  a  ban  on  all  tests  of 
uclear  weapons. 

We  understand  your  answer  as  meaning  that  you  do 
ot  object  that  national  means  of  detection  together 
ith  automatic  seismic  stations  should  be  the  basis 
>r  control  over  an  agreement  banning  underground 
uclear  tests.  We  note  your  agreement  that  installa- 
on  of  automatic  seismic  stations  will  prove  useful 
•om  the  point  of  view  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
mtrol  over  cessation  of  underground  nuclear  explo- 
ons.  During  the  Geneva  talks  it  was  justly  observed, 
■so  by  your  representatives,  that  installation  of  such 
iismic  stations  would  serve  as  good  means  of  verifying 
ie  correctness  of  functioning  of  national  seismic  sta- 
ons.    It  is  precisely  by  these  considerations  that  the 


Soviet  Government  was  guided  in  proposing  that  the 
idea  of  installing  automatic  seismic  stations  put  for- 
ward at  the  Pugwash  meeting  of  scientists  be  utilized. 
In  my  message  of  December  19,  1962,  I  indicated 
those  three  areas  where  in  the  opinion  of  our  scientists 
automatic  seismic  stations  should  be  set  up  on  the 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Those  areas  were  se- 
lected after  a  thorough  study  with  comprehensive 
consideration  being  given  to  geological  and  seismic  con- 
ditions in  those  places. 

In  the  areas  of  Kokchetav  and  Bodaibo  automatic 
seismic  stations  would  be  located,  according  to  our  sug- 
gestion, at  the  exposures  of  crystalline  rocks  while  in 
the  Yakutsk  area— in  the  zone  of  eternal  congelation. 
As  is  known  on  crystalline  rocks  and  on  grounds  frozen 
deep  down  always  only  minor  seismic  hindrances  are 
noticed  which  facilitate  reliable  detection  of  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions.  In  combination  with  seis- 
mic stations  abroad,  on  territories  adjacent  to  the 
seismic  zones  in  the  Soviet  Union,  automatic  stations 
located  in  the  above  mentioned  points  will  be  adequate 
means  capable  of  removing  possible  doubts  of  the  other 
side  with  regard  to  the  correctness  of  functioning  of 
the  national  seismic  stations  network. 

You  did  not  make  any  comments  on  the  location  of  an 
automatic  seismic  station  for  the  Altai  zone  in  the 
region  of  the  city  of  Bodaibo,  and  thus  we  could  con- 
sider this  question  as  agreed  upon. 

However,  you  have  doubts  as  to  the  location  of  auto- 
matic seismic  stations  for  the  other  seismic  zones  in  the 
Soviet  Union— Far  Eastern  and  Central  Asian  ones. 
As  far  as  those  zones  are  concerned,  in  your  opinion, 
it  would  be  expedient  to  place  such  stations  in  the 
Kamchatka  area  and  in  the  area  of  Tashkent.  In  the 
opinion  of  Soviet  scientists  placing  automatic  seismic 
stations  in  the  areas  of  Tashkent  and  Kamchatka  would 
be  a  worse  variant  as  compared  to  the  one  that  we  pro- 
pose because  in  those  areas  functioning  of  automatic 
stations  will  be  seriously  handicapped  by  seismic  hin- 
drances. But  if  you  believe  it  more  expedient  to  re- 
locate those  stations  we  will  not  object  to  that.  In 
my  message  to  you  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  seek  a  mutually  acceptable 
solution  also  in  the  question  of  location  of  automatic 
seismic  stations.  We  would  agree  to  relocate  the 
automatic  seismic  station  for  the  Central  Asian  zone 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  Tashkent  area  placing  it  near  the 
city  of  Samarkand  and  for  the  Far  Eastern  zone — 
to  place  the  automatic  station  at  Seimchan  which  ia 
part  of  the  Kamchatka  seismic  area. 

Location  of  an  automatic  seismic  station  on  the 
Kamchatka  peninsula  itself  seems,  in  the  opinion  of 
Soviet  scientists,  clearly  unacceptable  in  view  of  strong 
hindrances  caused  by  the  proximity  of  the  ocean  and 
strong  volcanic  activity  in  the  peninsula  itself  which 
will  inevitably  hamper  normal  functioning  of  a  station. 
It  appears  to  us  that  thus  we  could  consider  as  agreed 
upon  also  the  question  of  the  location  of  automatic 
seismic  stations  for  the  Central  Asian  and  Far  Eastern 
zones  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  Soviet  Government  having  consulted  its  special* 
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ists  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  quite  enough  to 
install  three  automatic  seismic  stations  on  the  territory 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  more  so  that  in  your  mes- 
sage, Mr.  President,  a  possibility  is  envisaged  of 
setting  up  automatic  seismic  stations  on  territories 
adjacent  to  the  seismic  zones  in  the  Soviet  Union — on 
the  Hokkaido,  in  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan,  naturally 
with  the  consent  of  respective  governments. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  named  definite  areas  for 
the  location  of  automatic  seismic  stations  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  U.S.S.R.  Moreover,  Mr.  President,  tak- 
ing into  account  your  wishes  we  agree  to  relocate  two 
stations  to  new  places.  We  are  entitled  to  expect 
therefore  that  your  side  also  will  name  definite  areas 
where  such  stations  should  be  set  up  on  the  territory 
of  the  U.S.  and  that  in  reaching  an  agreement  on  the 
sites  where  stations  are  to  be  placed  the  American  side 
will  take  into  account  our  wishes. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  convinced  that  all  conditions 
exist  now  for  reaching  an  agreement  also  on  the  ques- 
tion of  inspection.  It  is  known  that  all  the  recent  time 
we  heard  not  once  from  the  Western  side — agree  in 
principle  to  inspection  and  then  the  road  to  agreement 
will  be  open.  We  believed  and  we  continue  to  believe 
now  that,  in  general,  inspection  is  not  necessary  and 
if  we  give  our  consent  to  an  annual  quota  of  2-3 
inspections  this  is  done  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  remaining  differences  for  the  sake  of 
reaching  agreement. 

As  you  see  we  have  made  a  serious  step  in  your 
direction.  The  quota  of  inspections  on  the  territory 
of  each  of  the  nuclear  powers  that  we  propose  is  suffi- 
cient. Indeed,  in  the  negotiations  your  representatives 
themselves  recognized  that  there  is  no  need  to  verify 
all  or  a  greater  part  of  significant  suspicious  phenom- 
ena to  restrain  the  states  from  attempts  to  violate  the 
treaty.  And  they  gave  figures  of  annual  inspections 
practically  equaling  the  quota  proposed  by  us.  Natu- 
rally it  is  most  reasonable  to  carry  out  inspection  in 
seismic  areas  where  the  biggest  number  of  unidentified 
seismic  phenomena  may  occur.  However  if  you  con- 
sider it  necessary  we  have  no  objection  to  inspection 
being  carried  out  also  in  non-seismic  areas  provided 
such  inspections  are  conducted  within  the  annual 
quota  indicated  by  us. 

I  noticed  that  in  your  reply  you  agree  with  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  reasonable  measures  of  precaution  which 
would  exclude  a  possibility  of  using  inspection  trips 
and  visits  to  automatic  seismic  stations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  intelligence  data.  Of  course,  in  car- 
rying out  on-site  inspection  there  can  be  circumstances 
when  in  the  area  designated  for  inspection  there  will 
be  some  object  of  defense  importance.  Naturally,  in 
such  a  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  appropriate 
measures  which  would  exclude  a  possibility  to  cause 
damage  to  the  interests  of  security  of  the  state  on  the 
territory  of  which  inspection  is  carried  out.  In  this 
respect  I  fully  agree  with  the  considerations  expressed 
in  your  message. 

Mr.  President,  in  your  message  you  suggest  that  our 


representatives  meet  in  New  York  or  in  Geneva  for  a 
brief  preliminary  consideration  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems you  touched  upon.  We  have  no  objections  to  such 
meeting  of  our  representatives.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment for  that  purpose  appointed  N.  T.  Fedorenko, 
U.S.S.R.  Permanent  Representative  to  the  U.N.,  and 
S.  K.  Tsarapkin,  U.S.S.R.  Representative  to  the  18- 
nation  Disarmament  Committee,  who  could  meet  with 
your  representative  Mr.  William  C.  Foster  in  New  York 
on  January  7-10.  We  proceed  here  from  the  assump- 
tion that  meetings  of  our  representatives  should  lead 
already  in  the  very  near  future  to  agreement  on  ques- 
tions still  unsettled  so  that  upon  the  re-opening  of  the 
18-nation  committee  session  our  representatives  could 
inform  it  that  the  road  to  the  conclusion  of  an  agree- 
ment banning  all  nuclear  weapons  tests  is  open. 


Secretary  Rusk  Interviewed 
on  NBC's  "Today"  Program 

Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
with  Secretary  Rush  by  Martin  Agronsky  and 
Hugh  Downs  presented  in  the  "Cabinet  Series" 
on  the  National  Broadcasting  Company's  tele- 
vision program  "Today"  on  January  21. 

Press  release  45  dated  January  21 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Good  morning,  Hugh. 

Mr.  Secretary,  have  the  prospects  for  peace 
been  improved  by  the  announcement  last  night  * 
that  we  made  that  Premier  Khrushchev  has 
agreed  to  two  or  three  on-the-site  inspections  to 
promote  the  prospects  for  a  nuclear  test  ban 
agreement  ? 

Secretary  Rush:  Well,  I  think  if  we  could 
look  at  it  objectively  we  could  agree  that  it  is  in 
the  interests  of  both  sides  to  try  to  turn  down 
the  spiraling  arms  race  in  the  nuclear  age.  The 
frightful  burdens  and  dangers  of  an  unlimited 
arms  race  make  this  so. 

Now,  Mr.  Khrushchev's  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  on-site  inspection  has  at  least 
opened  the  way  to  some  serious  discussion.  Sc 
long  as  he  was  saying  that  the  number  was 
zero  it  was  not  possible  to  engage  in  serious  dis- 
cussions to  discover  whether  a  test  ban  is 
possible. 

You  see,  the  very  simple  element  in  disarma 
ment,  which  is  fundamental  to  us,  is  that  th< 


1  See  p.  198. 
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rest  of  us  cannot  disarm  significantly  without 
this  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  that  vast 
land  area  in  the  heart  of  the  Russian  landmass. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  espionage.  It's  a 
question  of  being  reasonably  assured  that  the 
agreements  are  being  carried  out.  Otherwise 
the  world  would  be  swept  by  great  waves  of 
suspicion,  and  indeed  things  could  happen  in 
that  landmass  which  would  be  vital  to  our  own 
interests.  So  we  are  encouraged  to  believe  that 
the  way  is  now  open  for  some  serious  talks,  and 
we  hope  very  much  that  we  can  make  some 
headway. 

Mr.  Agronsky :  Then  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  optimism  about  this  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  I  think  there  is  at  least  en- 
couragement that  we  have  come  thus  far.  But 
let's  find  out  now  in  the  talks  to  come  whether 
we  can  go  further. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  You  speak  of  the  great  Soviet 
landmass.  What  of  the  Communist  Chinese 
landmass,  where  also  we  would  need  on-the-site 
inspection  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  I  think  that  would  be  the 
lext  question  to  be  dealt  with.  If  we  could  get 
igreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  case  of 
itmospheric  tests  or  underground,  under  water, 
>r  outer  space  tests,  I  think  there  is  no  great 
Droblem.  On  the  question  of  underground 
ests  in  China,  there  would  be  a  very  serious 
problem. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Did  the  Russians  give  us  any 
ndication  at  all  that  they  would  use  their  good 
>ffices  with  the  Chinese  Communists  in  order  to 
nake  possible  on-the-site  inspection  there  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  No,  but  I  would  suppose,  if 

to  and  the  Russians  and  the  British  and  the 

disarmament  Committee  in  Geneva  could  re- 

>ort  to  the  world  agreement  in  this  field,  all  of 

s  would  be  taken  up  with  such  involvements 

s  we  have  contact  with— the  idea  that  all 

hould  subscribe  to  it. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  So  that  is  not  excluded? 

Secretary  Rusk:  That's  right.    That's  right. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Good.    Mr.   Secretary,  the 

'resident  said  in  the  state  of  the  Union  mes- 

age 2  that  the  state  of  the  Union  is  good.    Now, 

Joking  at  the  world  crisis  after  your  2  years  as 

fr.  Kennedy's  Secretary  of  State,  would  you 

2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  4,  1963,  p.  159. 


say  that  its  state  has  changed  as  a  result  of  the 
administration's  foreign  policy,  and  would  you 
say,  sir,  that  the  change  is  for  the  better  or  for 
the  worse  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  Martin,  when  we  look 
out  across  the  world  with  more  than  110  states, 
a  world  which  we  can  influence  but  cannot  con- 
trol, there  is  always  going  to  be  unfinished  busi- 
ness in  the  foreign  policy  field.  Indeed,  so  far 
as  we  can  look  into  the  future,  there  will  be  20 
or  25  changes  of  government  somewhere  in  the 
world  every  year  indefinitely  into  the  future. 
But  we  do  work  at  these  problems  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  with  great  diligence  and  intermi- 
nably. We  get  about  400,000  cables  a  year  into 
the  Department  of  State,  for  example. 

Encouraging  Signs  of  Prospects  for  Peace 

Looking  back  this  past  year,  I  think  we  can 
see  a  number  of  signs  of  encouragement.  The 
President,  mentioned  some  of  them  in  the  state 
of  the  Union  message:  a  rather  fragile,  but 
nevertheless  important,  agreement  in  Laos ;  an 
ending  of  the  aggression  in  Viet-Nam  to  an  en- 
couraging extent;  the  war  in  Algeria  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  President  de  Gaulle  and 
the  Algerian  leaders;  the  Indonesians  and  the 
Dutch  have  reached  agreement  on  West  New 
Guinea. 

The  defenses  of  the  free  world  are  stronger 
than  they  have  ever  been,  both  in  the  conven- 
tional and  the  nuclear  field.  I  think  it's  fair  to 
say  that  in  the  disarmament  talks  we  have 
moved  somewhat  away  from  the  propaganda 
battle  into  the  discussion  of  the  real  issues.  I 
think  the  cause  of  freedom  in  this  hemisphere 
has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  reduction 
in  the  stature  of  Castro.  The  democratic  left 
has  abandoned  the  conspiratorial  apparatus  of 
the  extreme  left  and  isolated  it  in  one  country 
after  another. 

I  think  that  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  showed 
that  "troika"  is  dead,  that  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  now  see  what  it  was  that  President 
Kennedy  was  talking  about  when  he  spoke  to 
the  U.N.  in  1961,  that  on  the  underlying  issue— 
whether  we  are  to  have  the  kind  of  world  laid 
out  in  the  U.N.  Charter  or  whether  we  are  to 
have  a  world  Communist  revolutionary  kind 
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of  world— most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
on  the  side  of  the  U.N.  and  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. I  think  this  past  year  has  shown  a  de- 
crease in  what  has  been  called  neutralism, 
because  on  that  underlying  issue  there  are  only 
two  forces,  those  who  want  the  U.N.  kind  of 
world  and  those  who  are  trying  to  tear  it  down. 
So  I  think  there  are  many  reasons  for  encour- 
agement, but  of  course  we  always  have  un- 
finished business  on  our  agenda. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Would  you  say— it's  a  sweep- 
ing generalization,  I'm  afraid,  but  I'd  like  to 
ask  the  question— would  you  say  that  the 
chances  for  peace  are  better  this  year  than  they 
were  last  year? 

Secretary  Rusk:  I  think  the  chances  are 
somewhat  better,  Martin.  And  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  always  reluctant  to  be  too  optimistic, 
but  I  think  they  are  better  because  I  think  m 
1962  the  world  has  seen  peace  hang  by  a  very 
slender  thread  that  was  drawn  tautly.  And  I 
think  the  world  has  had  a  chance  to  see  and 
think  specifically  and  realistically  about  the 
consequences  if  that  thread  should  break.  I 
think  that  has  injected  a  note  of  sobriety  and 
caution  in  dealing  with  great  and  dangerous 
issues,  which  itself  is  an  encouraging  sign  of 
prospects  for  peace. 

The  Cuban  Crisis 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wonder  if 
we  could  address  ourselves  to  some  personal, 
and  I  think  extraordinary,  dramatic  aspects  of 
that  moment  when,  as  you  say,  the  thread  might 
have  been  broken.  I  think  we  all  accept  this 
fact  that  at  the  climactic  point  of  the  Cuban 
crisis  our  country  stood  on  the  brink  of  war. 
I  wonder  if  you  could  look  back  at  those  dan- 
gerous moments  and  tell  us  something  about  the 
human  aspects  of  it,  your  own  feelings,  those 
of  the  President,  if  it  would  not  be  a  violation 
of  your  privileged  conversations  with  the 
President. 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  there  are  many  as- 
pects of  that  moment  in  October  when  things 
were  so  tightly  drawn  and  so  dangerous  that 
one  can  never  forget.  I  will  never  forget,  for 
example,  the  calm  and  the  sobriety  with  which 
President  Kennedy  handled  that  matter.*  In- 
deed, I  think  he  was  the  calmest  man  in  town 


during  that  period,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
carrying  that  awesome  and  lonely  ultimate 
responsibility. 

But  I  think  also  it  illustrated  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  bridging  this  great  gap  of  ideology 
between  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  free  world,  to 
get  words  to  mean  the  same  thing  to  each  other, 
to  establish  credibility,  because,  had  the  Soviet 
side  read  and  thought  about  and  believed  what 
the  President  had  said  in  his  press  conferences 
in  September,  this  crisis  might  not  have  de- 
veloped in  the  way  that  it  did. 

I  think  it  illustrated  the  utmost  importance 
of  the  unity  of  the  alliances.  I  think  the  fact 
that  the  OAS  and  the  NATO  allies^  rallied 
unanimously,  immediately,  in  that  situation 
was  itself  a  very  great  contribution  to  peace,  be- 
cause this  must  have  made  an  important  im- 
pression in  Moscow.  But  I  think  also  that  one 
would  have  to  say  that  it  is  important  that  we 
work  at  these  vital  issues,  that  defense  of  vital 
issues  by  peaceful  means  in  a  nuclear  world  is 
the  greatest  responsibility  the  statesmen  have 
these  days,  and  I  think  that  we  all  have  come 
away  from  that  experience  encouraged  but 
sober  and  determined  to  keep  at  it. 

Communist  Unity  on  Fundamental  Issues 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Mr.  Secretary,  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  President  and  yourself  actually 
matters  tremendously  in  determining  the  fate 
of  our  country  and  the  free  world,  but  there 
are  great  historic  changes  which  we  haven't 
brought  about  and  yet  which  had  an  enormous 
effect  on  us.  For  example,  the  split  between 
Kussia  and  Communist  China,  which  has  been 
demonstrated  so  vividly  and  so  dramatically  in 
this  Communist  Congress  meeting  in  East  Ber- 
lin. I  wonder,  sir— it's  something  that  all  of 
us  are  wondering  about— how  would  you  define 
the  meaning  of  the  split  in  two  senses,  in  the 
Communist  world  and  to  ourselves? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  I  don't  want  to  ap- 
pear as  an  expert  on  that  split  because  I'm  not 
sure  that  either  Moscow  or  Peiping  fully  under- 
stands the  nature  of  the  split  or  the  relation- 
ships between  the  two  parts  of  the  Communist 


3  For  President  Kennedy's  address  to  the  Nation  on 
the  Soviet  threat  to  the  Americas,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  12, 
1962,  p.  715. 
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world.    This  is  a  matter  of  major  and  perhaps 
historical  importance. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  to  ap- 
proach it  with  some  caution,  because  this  is  a 
difference  basically  of  technique,  not  of  funda- 
mental purpose.  Just  last  week  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, in  East  Germany,  was  once  again  talk- 
ng  about  burying  us.  This  is  a  debate  about 
low  best  to  get  on  with  the  Communist  world 
•evolution,  and  mixed  up  in  it  is  a  debate  about 
who  is  the  authentic  and  genuine  leader  of  the 
Dommunist  world.  So,  although  this  discus- 
sion has  thrown  confusion  into  the  Communist 
vorld  and  from  that  point  of  view  is  favorable 
,o  us,  I  think  we  have  to  be  careful  about  sup- 
)osing  that  the  basic  unity  of  the  Communist 
vorld  has  been  split  on  any  direct  confrontation 
vith  the  free  world.  That  time  has  not  yet 
ome.  Whether  it  will  come  or  not  will  be  of 
ome  importance. 

But,  meanwhile,  I  think  that  we  can  under- 
tand  that  there  are  headaches  in  that  Commu- 
.ist  world  and  that  out  of  it  may  come  an 
incertainty  and,  indeed,  a  weakness  which  may 
e  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Mr.  Agronsky:    Mr.  Secretary,  you  reflect 
eally  what  the  President  said  in  his  state  of 
he  Union  message,  and  I  would  like  to  induce 
ou  to  go  a  bit  further  with  it.    He  said  that 
ie  Soviet-Chinese  disagreement  is  over  means 
ot  ends,  which  is  substantially  what  you  have 
ist  said.    He  since  said  that  a  dispute  over 
ow  to  best  bury  the  free  world— those  are 
ie  words  that  he  used— is  no  grounds  for  West- 
on rejoicing.     Could  you  carry  that  a  step  fur- 
ler  in  terms  of  his  meaning  and  yours? 
Secretary  Rusk:   Well,  for  example,  if  Pei- 
ing  is  determined  to  pursue  a  more  militant 
id  aggressive  policy  through  the  use  of  force 
tan  perhaps,  say,  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
llling  to  or  want  to  in  a  particular  situation, 
id  if  Peiping  succeeds  in  imposing  its  policy 

a  particular  situation,  where  the  Soviet  Un- 
n  itself  is  compelled  eventually  to  back  up 
wiping,  then  this  can  be  an  adverse  develop- 
ent  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
I  think  the  growing  influence  of  Peiping,  for 
ample,  in  North  Korea  and  North  Viet-Nam 
e  instances  where  dangers  could  grow  because 

this  debate  between  Moscow  and  Peiping. 
it,  again,  these  two  great  Communist  coun- 


tries have  an  underlying  interest  from  their 
side,  from  their  point  of  view,  in  unity  with 
each  other  on  the  most  fundamental  issues.  I 
don't  believe  that  common  interest  has  yet  been 
fractured. 

France  and  the  North  Atlantic  Community 

Mr.  Downs:  Martin,  I'd  like  to  ask  you— 
and  Secretary  Rusk,  if  I  might— there  is  a 
lot  of  talk  about  the  Sino-Soviet  division  and 
what  that  means.  What  about  the  cracks  that 
are  increasingly  visible  in  our  own  grand  alli- 
ance? France's  President  de  Gaulle  has  re- 
jected the  Polaris  missiles,  for  example,  and 
the  NATO  nuclear  force  which  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan  accepted  at  Nassau.4  De  Gaulle 
said  France  will  continue  to  go  it  alone  to  be- 
come a  nuclear  power.  What  I  wonder  is  what 
this  means  to  NATO.  How  can  it  function  in 
the  case  of  France's  rejection  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Hugh,  I  think  it's  impor- 
tant first  for  us  to  identify  what  you  call  the 
cracks.  What  is  not  involved  in  this  present 
discussion  is  the  basic  commitment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  NATO  alliance  to  each  other  in  time 
of  danger,  in  time  of  pressure  from  outside, 
particularly  from  the  Communist  bloc.  This 
was  dramatically  demonstrated  as  late  as  late 
October  of  this  year,  when  NATO  closed  ranks 
immediately  because  of  the  threat  in  Cuba. 
And  this  includes  President  de  Gaulle.  No  one 
was  more  simple  and  direct  and  stanch  in 
that  crisis  than  President  de  Gaulle,  in  full 
recognition  of  the  possible  developments  that 
could  come  out  of  that  Cuban  situation. 

Now,  what  we  are  talking  about  here  in  this 
great  North  Atlantic  community  and  in  Europe 
is  how  we  write  the  next  chapter,  how  we  build 
the  next  story.  And  this  involves  very  lively 
comment,  differences  of  interest  among  the 
member  governments,  and  it's  going  to  take 
time  to  work  out  a  number  of  these  questions. 
It  is  true  that  President  de  Gaulle  has  thrown 
an  obstacle  in  front  of  the  Common  Market 
negotiations.     I  wouldn't  want  to  get  into  de- 

4  For  texts  of  a  joint  communique  and  a  statement 
on  nuclear  defense  systems  issued  at  Nassau  on  Dec. 
21  at  the  close  of  talks  between  President  Kennedy  and 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmillan  of  the  United  King- 
dom, see  iMd.,  Jan.  14,  1963,  p.  43. 
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tail  on  that  because  Chancellor  Adenauer  and 
he  are  meeting  today.  The  five,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Six  5  are  meeting  with  the  United 
Kingdom  today.  The  talks  will  be  resumed 
on  January  28th. 

But  this  present  episode  of  discussion  and 
difference  of  view,  frankly,  will  not  change- 
in  my  judgment  will  not  change  one  elemen- 
tary fact,  and  that  is  that  Europe  and  the  North 
Atlantic  are  and  must  be  moving  toward  grow- 
ing unity  and  growing  strength  because  the 
elementary  facts  of  the  present  world  situation 
make  it  necessary,  and  this  has  been  the  entire 
course  of  development  since  1945. 

Now,  the  reconciliation  between  Germany 
and  France  is  a  matter  of  greatest  historical 
importance.  It  will  be  a  great  thing  in  history 
for  us  to  be  able  to  say,  after  several  hundred 
years,  that  world  wars  will  not  start  because 
of  differences  within  the  Western  European 
community.  This  is  a  great  thing.  But  it  is 
also  a  great  thing  to  see  that  that  cooperation 
is  within  the  framework  of  a  unified  Europe 
and  an  increasingly  intimate  North  Atlantic 
community  which  itself  has  a  network  of  spe- 
cial relationships  with  nations  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  because  here  lies  the  prospect  for  the 
eventual  success  of  the  free  world  and  the  safety 
of  the  free  world  against  any  threats  from  the 
outside. 

Mr.  Agronshy:  Well,  you  feel  then,  sir,  that 
President  de  Gaulle's  stubbornness  and  pride  in 
this  instance,  both  in  insisting  on  developing  an 
independent  nuclear  force  for  France  and  in  his 
resistance  to  British  entry  into  the  Common 
Market,  is  not  a  major  division  in  our  gTand 
alliance  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  No,  I  think  that  the  Com- 
mon Market  discussions  do  represent  a  very 
serious  difference  and  that  it  would  be  impor- 
tant for  us  to  find  the  right  answers  to  that. 
We  have  ourselves  stayed  out  of  those  negotia- 
tions, despite  the  fact  that  we  have  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  result,  because  these  are  matters — 
the  Common  Market  arrangements  are  mat- 
ters which  intimately  affect  the  daily  lives  of 
every  citizen  in  the  countries  involved.    And 


these  are  primarily  matters  for  him  to  work  out 
on  the  other  side. 

But  on  the  NATO  multilateral  force  matter, 
when  President  de  Gaulle  said  that  he  did  not 
expect  that  France  would  participate,  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  NATO  multilateral  force 
will  not  go  forward,  and  promptly,  with  those 
members  of  the  alliance  who  wish  to  go  for- 
ward with  it. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  And  it  will  be  effective  with- 
out France? 

Secretary  Rusk:  And  will  be  effective  with- 
out France. 

Peace  in  Caribbean  Depends  on  Cuban  Behavior 

Mr.  Agronsky:  You  are  reported,  sir,  to 
have  told  a  closed-door  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  last  week  that 
there  no  longer  exists  even  a  possibility  of  a 
U.S.  no-invasion  pledge  on  Cuba.  And  you 
said  the  reason  was  the  obvious  one,  that  we 
have  not  gotten  agreement  for  on-the-site 
inspection  in  Cuba  to  verify    Soviet    missile 

removal. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  do  such  missiles  still 
exist  in  Cuba,  as  some  members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate seem  to  think  they  do  ?  And  does  our  with- 
holding of  this  no-invasion  pledge  mean  that 
we  contemplate  some   day   having  to   invade 

Cuba? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  the  President  said  in 
his  November  20th  press  conference  that  we  are 
confident  that  the  missiles  which  we  knew  were 
there  have  been  removed.6  Now,  in  this  world 
it  is  impossible  to  give  100  percent,  absolute 
assurance  on  a  matter  of  that  sort  unless  there 
is  effective  on-site  inspection  and  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  island,  because  it's  a  problem 
of  proving  the  negative. 

But  I  think  on  the  question  of  the  so-called— 
of  the  no-invasion  pledge,  I  remind  you  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  had  a 
series  of  talks  over  the  last  2  months  at  the 
United  Nations.  They  were  not  able  to  agree, 
as  they  reported  to  the  Secretary-General,  on 
all  the  points  at  issue,  although  they  reported 
that  some  progress  had  been  made.7 


6  The  six  members  of  the  European  Common  Market 
are  Belgium,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands. 


6  Bulletin  of  Dec.  10, 1962,  p.  874. 

7  For  text  of  a  joint  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  letter  to  Secretary 
General  U  Thant,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  28,  1963,  p.  153. 
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Now,  the  situation  on  that  point  is  relatively- 
simple.  It  was  not  the  purpose  or  the  intention 
of  the  United  States  to  invade  Cuba,  with  the 
enormous  loss  of  life  that  would  incur,  except 
in  defense  of  the  hemisphere,  except  on  a  major 
security  issue  which  required  it.  The  intro- 
iuction  of  offensive  missiles  was  such  a  threat. 
The  basic  treaty  arrangements  of  the  hemi- 
sphere continue  intact,  the  Rio  Treaty  and  the 
rest  of  them. 

Now,  the  question  of  peace  in  the  Caribbean 
is  largely  a  question  of  the  behavior  of  Cuba, 
rhe  President  has  said  that,  if  Cuba  does  not 
become  a  base  for  aggression,  he  will  not  initi- 
ite  or  permit  aggression  in  the  Caribbean.8 
But  this  also  means,  as  he  said,  that  we  will  not 
ibandon  other  measures  directed  to  insuring 
hat  Cuba  not  be  a  source  of  infection  for  the 
:est  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere, 
sxpressed  at  Punta  del  Este,9  is  that  the  inva- 
sion of  this  hemisphere  by  a  Marxist-Leninist 
■egime  is  unacceptable  to  the  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Agromky :  Then  our  feeling  is  that  there 
ire  other  methods  or  alternatives  of  force  to 
jetting  Castroism  and  Marxism  and  Leninism 
>ut  of  Cuba. 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  there  are  other  meas- 
ires  that  are  used  and  will  be  used.  For  ex- 
imple,  there  has  been  a  very  sharp  reduction 
n  shipping  and  trade  between  the  free  world 
<nd  Cuba. 

^  Mr.  Agromky:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
secretary.  I  wish  we  could  go  on  examining 
he  state  of  the  world.  It  has  been  a  fascinating 
xperience  to  hear  your  observations,  sir. 


•resident  Kennedy  Welcomes 
ind  of  Katanga  Secession 

"statement  by  the  President 

fhite  House  press  release  dated  January  21 

The  end  of  secession  announced  by  the  pro- 
incial  regime  in  Katanga  and  confirmed  by 
he  peaceful  entry  of  United  Nations  forces 
ato  Kolwezi  today  [January  21]  is  warmly 

'Hid.,  Dec.  10,  1962,  p.  874. 

*  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  19,  1962,  p.  270. 


welcomed  by  the  United  States  and  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  future  of  the  Congo 
and  the  whole  of  Africa.  This  secession  has 
been  a  serious  source  of  contention  and  an  ob- 
stacle to  progress  in  the  Congo  for  the  past 
2y2  years. 

The  United  States  objective  in  the  Congo  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  establishment 
of  conditions  under  which  the  Congolese  peo- 
ple themselves  can  peacefully  work  out  their 
own  future.  This  was  impossible  as  long  as 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  nation  was  chal- 
lenged by  secessions,  with  consequent  political 
instability  and  a  standing  invitation  to  inter- 
vention by  the  great  powers. 

The  previous  administration  determined 
wisely  that  the  United  States  goal  could  best 
be  pursued  through  the  United  Nations;  and 
the  present  administration  has  supported  vig- 
orously the  United  Nations'  efforts  to  bring 
about  peaceful  reunification  in  the  Congo  for 
the  past  2  years.  Under  incredibly  difficult 
circumstances  and  often  against  heavy  odds, 
the  United  Nations  has  carried  through  suc- 
cessfully its  most  complex  and  difficult  peace- 
keeping mission  on  behalf  of  the  world 
community. 

At  this  favorable  turn  of  events  in  the  Congo, 
the  American  people  are  deeply  indebted  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  his  predecessor  who  gave  bis  life  in  the  quest 
for  peace  in  that  troubled  country,  and  to  those 
member  nations  which  have  loyally  supported 
the  United  Nations'  efforts  in  the  Congo 
throughout  this  crisis.  The  steadfast  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  Nations  provided  by  the 
Government  of  Belgium,  a  country  with  close 
historical  ties  with  the  Congo,  has  been  of  spe- 
cial value  in  bringing  about  a  peaceful  con- 
clusion to  the  crisis.  The  United  Nations  will 
continue  to  have  an  important  role  to  play  in 
helping  the  Congo  with  the  great  task  of  mod- 
ernization, which  is  the  most  pressing  goal  of 
the  leaders  and  people  of  that  nation.  To  this 
task  we  will  give  our  full  support. 

The  Congolese  leaders  face  a  tremendous 
challenge  in  healing  the  wounds  of  conflict,  re- 
storing a  partially  disrupted  economy,  and 
building  a  strong  and  viable  federal  nation. 
This  is  a  venture  calling  upon  the  full  energies 
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and  talents  of  all  the  Congolese  people.  I  am 
confident  that  President  [Joseph]  Kasavubu, 
Prime  Minister  [Cyrille]  Adoula,  and  the  other 
Congolese  leaders,  who  have  contributed  so 
greatly  to  a  solution  of  the  crisis,  will  continue 
to  move  in  a  spirit  of  true  cooperation  to  work 


out  permanent  constitutional  and  other  neces- 
sary political  and  economic  arrangements.  The 
people  of  the  Congo  now  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  rally  behind  their  national  and  provin- 
cial leadership  in  a  combined  effort  for  unity 
and  progress. 


Developing  Africa's  Human  and  Material  Resources 


by  G.  Mermen  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs 1 


The  achievements  recorded  in  82  years 
of  experience  in  vocational  education  have 
earned  for  the  Organization  for  Rehabili- 
tation Through  Training  a  worldwide  repu- 
tation for  ability  and  solid  accomplishment. 
OBT's  work  is  not  just  a  philosophical  con- 
cept for  me;  it  is  a  reality.  I  have  visited  one 
of  the  ORT  schools  in  Israel.  I  can  see  in  my 
mind's  eye  very  clearly  young  boys  applying 
themselves  earnestly,  eagerly,  and  even  with 
excitement  to  the  task  of  learning  a  trade. 
These  young  men  knew  they  had  a  great  oppor- 
tunity and  were  eagerly  and  happily  making 
the  most  of  it. 

As  I  travel  throughout  Africa,  I  am  often 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  many  efforts  are 
being  made  to  improve  or  supply  primary  or 
secondary  education,  and  even  university  educa- 
tion. But  all  too  often  the  idea  of  training  the 
artisans,  the  technicians,  and  the  skilled  work- 
ers needed  to  make  new  societies  work  is  miss- 
ing. I  say  all  too  often  because  I  have  seen  few 
vocational  and  technical  schools  in  Africa.  But 
in  those  few  I  have  witnessed  the  intense  appli- 
cation of  the  young  students  and  have  learned 
of  the  ready  market  for  their  services. 


'Address  made  before  the  national  conference  of  the 
American  Organization  for  Rehabilitation  Through 
Training  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Jan.  20  (press  release 
41  dated  Jan.  21). 


ORT  has  a  great  challenge  to  bring  together 
the  unmet  demands  for  middle  schools  and  the 
otherwise  wasted  talents  of  young  people  the 
world  over. 

One  aspect  of  ORT's  work  of  particular  in- 
terest to  me  is  the  emphasis  ORT  places  on- 
human  values  and  human  development.  This 
factor  is  crucially  important  in  these  years 
which  have  been  termed  by  President  Kennedy 
and  U.N.  Secretary-General  U  Thant  the 
United  Nations  Decade  of  Development. 

In  calling  for  a  Decade  of  Development, 
President  Kennedy  said : 2 

...  the  United  Nations'  existing  efforts  in  promot- 
ing economic  growth  can  be  expanded  and  coordinated. 
Regional  surveys  and  training  institutes  can  now  pool 
the  talents  of  many.  New  research,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  pilot  projects  can  unlock  the  wealth  of  less 
developed  lands  and  untapped  waters.  And  develop 
ment  can  become  a  cooperative  and  not  a  competitive 
enterprise,  to  enable  all  nations,  however  diverse  in 
their  systems  and  beliefs,  to  become  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  law  free  and  equal  nations. 

Implicit  in  this  statement,  which  looks  for- 
ward to  the  advancement  of  peoples  of  all  races, 
creeds,  and  geographical  locations,  is  a  con- 
sideration for  the  dignity  and  individuality  oi 
the  billions  of  human  beings  who  will  partici- 
pate in  such  an  advance.    Without  such  humar 


'■  Bulletin  of  Oct.  16, 1961,  p.  619. 
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consideration,  a  Decade  of  Development  would 
be  of  little  value,  especially  among  the  peoples 
of  the  new  and  emerging  nations  of  Africa. 

ORT  Programs  in  Africa 

ORT  is  exceptionally  well  prepared  to  under- 
take African  tasks  in  this  decade.  Beginning 
in  1949,  ORT  drew  upon  its  European  experi- 
ence to  establish  programs  among  the  Jewish 
communities  in  North  and  South  Africa.  In 
the  past  year  ORT  has  embarked  on  a  new  type 
of  endeavor  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Government.  Following  a  US.-spon- 
sored  ORT  survey  of  eight  African  countries, 
ORT  now  is  undertaking  vocational  educa^ 
tional  programs  among  Africans  of  many  faiths 
in  the  young  nations  of  Guinea  and  Mali. 

These  programs,  which  started  last  fall  under 
contract  with  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, are  mutually  beneficial.  They 
serve  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  the 
recipient  countries,  and  ORT  alike.  In  these 
programs  you  can  give  expression  to  the  power- 
ful motivating  force  of  your  traditional  belief 
in  human  universality,  and  through  them  you 
can  express  your  belief  that  it  is  morally  right 
to  help  peoples  who  have  newly  emerged  sover- 
eign into  the  world  and  who  need  assistance  in 
developing  into  modern  societies. 

In  Guinea  the  ORT  program  encompasses 
such  fields  as  precision  and  electrical  mechanics, 
telecommunications,  and  technical  drawing, 
rhe  Mali  program  includes  science,  architec- 
tural design,  and  secretarial  training.  These 
ire  challenging  and  important  responsibilities 
for  ORT,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  these 
iwo  programs  are  progressing  rapidly  and  well. 

International  Assistance  to  African  States 

International  assistance  to  African  states  is  a 
eital  need  during  this  Decade  of  Development, 
md  many  foreign  countries  are  responding  to 
:hese  needs.  Such  former  metropolitan  powers 
is  France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
ire  making  very  substantial  contributions  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  various  African 
countries.  The  efforts  of  other  countries,  in- 
cluding important  contributions  by  Germany, 
ttaly,  and  Japan,  are  also  proving  to  be  of 
najor  assistance.    All  of  these  countries  are 


members  of  the  Development  Assistance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development,  which  has  as  one 
of  its  principal  tasks  the  achievement  of  better 
coordination  of  aid  programs. 

Much  assistance  also  is  channeled  through 
multilateral  organizations,  such  as  the  Common 
Market  Development  Fund,  whose  efforts  reach 
into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 
Beyond  these  governmental  efforts,  many  pri- 
vate groups — business,  religious,  agricultural, 
labor,  philanthropical — are  assisting  in  this 
mighty  effort. 

Israel's  Aid  Programs 

One  particularly  interesting  effort  to  assist 
the  new  nations  of  Africa  has  come  from  Israel, 
itself  a  new  nation.  Israel  has  developed  tech- 
niques and  institutions  which  are  adaptable  to 
Africa's  requirements.  Its  experience  with 
planning  and  cooperative  development  is 
attractive  to  the  Africans.  It  has  specialized  in 
small-scale  technical  assistance  programs  and 
has  an  abundant  supply  of  people  with  tech- 
nical skills  not  readily  available  in  other 
new  nations.  And,  of  particular  importance, 
Israel's  work  is  not  tied  to  the  efforts  of  any  of 
the  larger  powers,  who  sometimes  are  charged 
with  neocolonialism  by  the  ardently  independ- 
ent Africans. 

One  of  Israel's  most  recent  steps — the  signing 
of  an  agricultural  assistance  agreement  with 
the  Congo  just  last  month — is  a  particularly 
useful  omen  at  this  time  when  political  strife 
seems  to  be  ending  in  the  Congo.  It  is  a  good 
hinge  on  which  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
future  of  that  great  Central  African  nation. 
The  time  has  come  to  begin  the  next  phase  in 
the  Congo — that  of  helping  that  nation  become 
the  strong,  viable  country  it  has  the  capacity 
to  be. 

Congo  Development  an  Urgent  Task 

The  Congo  is  a  very  large  country,  almost 
exactly  the  size  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  human  development  of  its 
14  million  people  is  the  most  urgent  task  before 
its  Government  and  those  nations  which  are 
truly  concerned  with  its  growth. 
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It  is  a  rich  country  with  many  natural  re- 
sources. The  Congo  is  extraordinarily  wealthy 
in  minerals.  It  has  approximately  10  percent 
of  the  world's  tin  reserves ;  it  produces  8  percent 
of  the  world's  copper,  60  percent  of  the  world's 
cobalt,  65  percent  of  the  world's  industrial  dia- 
monds. It  also  has  very  substantial  amounts  of 
such  uncommon  minerals  as  tantalite  and  ger- 
manium, which  are  needed  for  specialized  elec- 
tronic and  space  applications. 

The  Congo  has  great  potential  for  agricul- 
tural production.  It  will  be  able  to  produce  most 
of  its  own  food  requirements  and  has  in  the  past 
produced  important  export  crops  of  coffee,  qui- 
nine, rubber,  palm  products,  and  cotton.  It  is 
blessed  with  one  of  the  very  best  natural  trans- 
portation systems  in  the  world — the  Congo 
Eiver  basin  system.  The  Belgians  did  a  great 
deal  to  develop  harbors,  railroads,  and  airfields. 
In  some  areas  there  has  been  considerable  hy- 
droelectric development. 

In  the  years  immediately  ahead,  however, 
before  the  Congo's  full  potential  is  realized, 
there  will  be  a  very  real  need  for  foreign  assist- 
ance. Even  with  the  reintegration  of  Katan- 
ga's riches  into  the  country,  there  will  still  be 
a  serious  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  and  the 
Congo  will  continue  to  be  faced  with  grave 
financial  and  budgetary  difficulties.  There  will 
also  be  a  need  for  technical  assistance  to  help 
the  Congolese  administer  their  vast  country 
and  to  train  them  in  technical  fields.  I  would 
think  that  a  corps  of  3,000  to  4,000  foreign  tech- 
nicians, actually  working  in  the  Congo,  is 
needed  during  the  next  few  years. 

As  economic  development  takes  place,  there 
also  will  be  a  need  for  $80  million  to  $100  mil- 
lion annually  for  at  least  the  next  2  or  3  years 
to  cover  the  Congo's  extensive  requirements.  I 
would  expect  the  United  States  to  participate 
in  meeting  these  financial  needs. 

U.S.  Aid  to  the  Congo 

At  the  present  time  U.S.  aid  to  the  Congo  is 
being  provided  at  a  rate  of  approximately  $61.5 
million  annually.  Of  this  amount,  $30  million 
is  used  to  finance  imports  of  U.S.  goods  into  the 
Congo,  $25  million  is  used  for  foodstuffs  under 
Public  Law  480,  $3.5  million  is  for  bilateral 
technical  assistance  grants,  and  $3  million  is  to 


support  U.N.  civilian  operations  in  the  Congo. 
All  of  these  programs,  I  might  point  out,  are 
handled  either  through  the  United  Nations 
Operation  in  the  Congo  or  in  consonance  with 
U.N.  programs  there. 

Other  friendly  nations — Belgium,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Israel,  Switzerland,  and  the  European 
Economic  Community — are  currently  assisting 
the  Congo,  and  we  would  hope  that  such  efforts 
will  be  continued  and  even  expanded  in  the 
future. 

As  soon  as  the  political  climate  in  the  Congo 
is  stabilized,  I  would  think  that  substantial  pri- 
vate investment  also  can  be  anticipated.  The 
Congo  not  only  has  large  supplies  of  raw  ma- 
terials but  a  sizable  market  for  foreign  commod- 
ities as  well.  In  October  the  United  States 
and  the  Congo  signed  an  investment  guaranty 
agreement  to  protect  American  investments  in 
the  Congo,  and  several  American  firms  recently 
have  been  to  Leopoldville  to  examine  the 
Congo's  progress  and  reconstruction  efforts. 

Steps  Toward  Reconstruction 

An  immediate,  short-term  concern  in  the 
Congo  today  is  to  feed  hungry  people  disrupted 
by  internal  strife  in  North  Katanga  and  to  re- 
construct the  damage  recently  caused  by  the 
Katanga  gendarmerie.  The  United  States, 
through  the  United  Nations,  is  attempting  to 
alleviate  both  problems. 

We  anticipate  that  under  P.L.  480  agree- 
ments already  signed  or  about  to  be  negotiated, 
and  under  special  famine  relief  programs, 
American  food  aid  to  the  Congo  this  year  will 
approach  $30  million.  The  bulk  of  this  food 
will  be  handled  through  sales  for  local  cur- 
rency, under  title  I  of  P.L.  480,  and  90  percent 
of  this  currency  will  be  used  for  development 
purposes  in  the  Congo. 

One  serious  problem  at  the  moment  is  that 
the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  dock  strike  will 
disrupt  needed  food  shipments  to  the  Congo. 
Unless  this  strike  is  resolved  in  the  very  near 
future,  it  could  adversely  affect  the  well-being 
of  thousands  of  Congolese  and,  indeed,  the 
delicate  political  balance  in  that  country. 

The  extent  of  physical  damage  in  the  Congo 
by  the  Katangese  resort  to  force  fortunately 
has  been  limited  by  the  competent  operations 
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of  the  United  Nations,  but  there  is  enough 
damage  to  require  immediate  steps  toward 
reconstruction. 

In  Katanga,  the  Union  Miniere  du  Haut- 
Katanga  should  be  back  to  relatively  full  op- 
eration in  a  very  short  time.  The  water  which 
Degan  to  flood  the  Kipushi  mine  after  the 
Katanga  gendarmerie  destroyed  powerlines  in 
he  area  has  been  pumped  out.  The  great 
Lubumbashi  smelter  in  Elisabethville  is  about 
;o  reopen.  Its  operations  at  Kipushi  already 
lave  resumed,  the  damage  at  Jadotville  was 
ninor,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  the  Katangese 
vill  do  no  damage  at  Kolwezi,  in  view  of  Mr. 
Moise]  Tshombe's  promises. 

The  damage  that  has  occurred  has  been  prin- 
:ipally  in  the  field  of  transportation  and 
slectrical  supply.  Bridging  materials  are  espe- 
:ially  needed  in  South  Katanga,  and  I  under- 
tand  the  United  Nations  is  seeking  to  effect 
epairs  with  the  well-known  Bailey  bridging 
hat  many  of  you  have  seen  used  elsewhere, 
rhe  skilled  engineers  and  work  gangs  of 
Tnion  Miniere  are,  I  understand,  rapidly  re- 
miring  the  damage  done  to  powerlines  and 
ransformers. 

These  are  the  tasks  that  must  be  undertaken 
ext  in  the  Congo.  The  curtain  has  fallen  on 
he  first  phase  of  Congo  independence,  and  we 
re  now  entering  a  new  and  much  more  im- 
ortant  phase.  We  must  now  turn  ever- 
acreasing  attention  to  the  development  of  that 
ountry's  resources,  both  material  and  human. 

This  is  the  kind  of  problem  that  ORT  has 
aced  many  times  in  its  history,  and  I  feel  sure 
tie  United  States  can  count  on  your  sym- 
athetic  understanding  and  support  during  this 
ritical  period.  If  the  same  kind  of  under- 
handing  and  support  is  brought  to  bear  on 
!ongo  rehabilitation  problems  by  substantial 
umbers  of  other  people  in  this  country  and 
broad,  it  might  be  possible— by  the  end  of  this 
>ecade  of  Development — to  help  the  Congo 
'ansform  itself  from  a  recipient  nation  to  a 
juntry  contributing  to  the  development  of 
ther  states. 

Such  a  prospect  is  a  tempting  challenge  to 
II  people  to  help  the  Congo  get  on  with  the 
lormous  tasks  it  faces  in  the  years  immediately 
head. 


U.S.  and  Argentina  Reaffirm 
Traditional  Ties 

Carlos  Manuel  Munis,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Worship  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, visited  at  Washington  January  20-24  at 
the  invitation  of  Secretary  Rusk.  The  Foreign 
Minister  talked  with  the  Secretary  on  January 
21  and  with  other  officers  of  the  Department 
January  21  and  22.  On  January  22  he  also 
called  on  President  Kennedy  and  addressed 
the  Council  of  the  Organisation  of  American 
States.  The  Foreign  Minister  made  a  courtesy 
call  on  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman  on  January  23  and  on  January  %  met 
with  Dr.  Felipe  Herrera,  President  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  Follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  a  joint  statement  by  Secretary 
Rusk  and  Dr.  Munis  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  January  24,. 

Press  release  51  dated  January  24 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  and  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  Don  Carlos  Manuel  Mufiiz,  have 
completed  conversations  in  which  they  have 
discussed  at  length,  in  an  atmosphere  of  the 
fullest  cordiality  and  frankness,  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  and  other  interna- 
tional matters. 

Following  these  conversations  they  agreed  to 
make  the  following  statement : 

The  present  international  political  situation 
suggests  the  need  for  strengthening  even  more 
the  traditional  ties  of  friendship  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Argentine 
Republic.  The  menace  posed  to  the  Free 
World  by  the  activities  of  international  com- 
munism in  the  Americas  requires  their  mutual 
cooperation  to  cope  with  it  vigorously  in  all 
fields. 

Both  governments  reiterate  their  faith  in  the 
representative  republican  form  of  government 
as  the  only  one  compatible  with  the  liberty  and 
dignity  of  the  individual.  They  are  convinced 
of  the  need  to  promote  by  all  available  means 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  the 
countries  of  the  Hemisphere  to  insure  the  well 
being  of  their  citizens,  to  raise  the  standards 
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of  living  of  their  peoples  and  thereby  to  help 
preserve  the  spiritual  and  material  values  of  the 
Free  World  to  which  they  belong. 

Conscious  of  the  efforts  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Argentina  is  making  to  guarantee  the 
representative  republican  system  and  to  resolve 
the  economic  and  social  problems  of  its  coun- 
try in  a  moment  of  profound  significance  for 
its  future,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
expresses  its  firm  decision  to  support  those 
efforts  by  such  means  as  may  be  possible. 

The  recent  international  events  which  placed 
the  peace  of  the  Americas  in  grave  danger  also 
provided  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  both 
governments,  responsive  in  each  case  to  the 
will  of  their  peoples,  proved  able  to  act  jointly 
against  the  aggressive  intentions  of  an  alien  ide- 
ology in  order  to  preserve  a  way  of  life  com- 
mon to  them  and  rooted  in  the  history  of  the 
Americas. 

Their  identity  of  purpose  was  demonstrated 
by  their  cooperation  during  the  Cuban  Quaran- 
tine in  which  Argentina  was  the  first  member 
state  under  the  OAS  resolution  of  October  23, 
1962,1  to  join  with  the  United  States  in  offering 
and  subsequently  sending  naval  and  air  units. 
Both  governments  were  in  agreement  that  the 
rapid  response  of  the  American  Republics  to 
extra-hemispheric  intervention  presented  a 
promising  environment  for  collective  efforts  to 
strengthen  and  invigorate  the  inter- American 
system  not  only  to  augment  their  mutual  secu- 
rity but,  also,  to  enhance  inter- American  soli- 
darity within  the  framework  of  democratic 
institutions,  individual  liberty  and  social  and 
economic  justice. 

Both  countries  judge  that  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  Americas  is  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  an  initiative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  fully  shared  by 
the  free  Governments  of  Latin  America.  The 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  not  only  a  vast  effort 
seeking  the  material  betterment  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Americas,  but  is  even  more  fundamen- 
tally a  means  of  defending  the  principles  basic 
to  the  democratic  ideals  that  inspire  them. 

The  execution  of  the  Alliance  requires  under- 
standing of  the  crucial  period  through  which 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  12,  1962,  p.  722. 


the  Americas  are  passing,  as  well  as  recognition 
that  needs  may  vary  from  area  to  area  and 
country  to  country.  Its  fundamental  principle 
should  be  the  placing  in  motion  of  national 
self-help  measures,  the  indispensable  factor  in 
authentic  economic  and  social  development. 

To  this  end,  the  Alliance  structure  should 
urgently  accelerate  realization  of  concrete  plans 
in  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  fields. 

Both  governments  consider  that  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  efforts  should  be  made  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  that  impede  full  realiza- 
tion of  its  objectives  in  order  to  enter  fully  into 
a  stage  of  positive  and  concrete  accomplish- 
ments and  reach  the  goals  that  underlie  the  pro- 
gram. The  Government  of  the  United  States 
recognizes  the  efforts  being  made  by  Argentina  . 
to  develop  specific  economic  and  social  develop-  : 
ment  projects  and  reiterates  its  intention  to  co- 
operate  with  the  Government  of  Argentina  in 
carrying  out  within  the  shortest  time  possible 
those  projects  regarding  which  agreement  has 
been  or  may  be  reached. 

Both  governments  expressed  their  deep 
interest  in  contributing  to  the  resolution  of  the  ' 
problems  confronting  exporters  of  temperate 
zone  agricultural  products,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  potential  impact  of  the  Euro- 
pean  Economic  Community  on  exports  of  meats 
and  grains  to  the  Community.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  two  countries  would  propose  to  the 
other  exporting  countries  discussions,  in  the 
near  future,  on  common  problems  related  to 
these  exports. 

The  two  governments  also  agreed  to  the  im- 
portance of  seeking  means  to  facilitate  an  equi- 
librium in  the  Argentine  balance  of  trade, 
considering  fundamentally  the  problem  of 
Argentine  exports. 

Mutual  satisfaction  was  expressed  that  care- 
ful technical  explorations  and  studies  by  ex- 
perts of  their  respective  countries  have  produced 
satisfactory  arrangements  under  which  bulk- 
cooked  meat  from  certain  meat  processing 
establishments  in  Argentina  will,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  be  permitted  entry  into 
the  United  States  without  need  for  further 
cooking.  These  arrangements  are  part  of  a 
long-range  bilateral  research  program  which 
will  be  continued. 
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The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  ideals  that  are  common  to  them 
and  which  are  intrinsic  to  their  respective  na- 
tional goals,  reaffirm  their  intentions  to  give 
firm  and  effective  expression  to  their  friendship, 
to  their  policies  of  international  cooperation 
and  their  determination  to  preserve  by  all 
means  at  their  disposition  the  integrity  of  West- 
ern civilization  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hemi- 
sphere and  the  Free  World. 


President  To  Meet  Chiefs  of  Central 
American  States  and  Panama 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  24 

The  White  House  announced  on  January  24 
that  President  Kennedy  will  meet  with  the 
Presidents  of  the  countries  of  Central  America 
and  Panama  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Eica,  on  March 
18, 19,  and  20. 

The  visit  is  in  response  to  an  invitation  ex- 
tended several  months  ago  to  President  Ken- 
nedy to  join  in  a  meeting  of  the  six  chiefs  of 
state  of  the  isthmian  region. 

The  Presidents  are  expected  to  review  mat- 
ters of  common  interest,  including  advances  be- 
ing made  and  problems  being  encountered  under 
;he  Alliance  for  Progress,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  movement  toward  the  economic 
ntegration  of  the  region. 

The  five  Central  American  Republics  asso- 
ciated themselves  several  years  ago  in  the  Or- 
ganization of  Central  American  States  and  have 
nore  recently  concluded  a  series  of  economic 
ntegration  treaties  which  include  provisions 
!or  creation  of  a  Central  American  Common 
Market  by  1965.  Panama,  while  not  a  mem- 
>er,  has  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  into- 
nation movement. 


Since  the  San  Jose  meeting  is  not  a  state  visit 
but  is  in  the  nature  of  a  working  conference, 
Mrs.  Kennedy  will  not  accompany  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  trip. 

The  six  Presidents  with  whom  President 
Kennedy  will  meet  in  San  Jose  are : 

President  Francisco  Orlich  of  Costa  Rica 
President  Miguel  Ydigoras  of  Guatemala 
President  Julio  A.  Rivera  of  El  Salvador 
President  Ramon  Villeda  of  Honduras 
President  Luis  Somoza  of  Nicaragua 
President  Roberto  F.  Chiari  of  Panama 

The  future  President-elect  of  Nicaragua, 
scheduled  to  be  chosen  in  February  3  elections 
and  inaugurated  May  1,  is  also  expected  to 
attend. 


United  States  Ambassadors 
Meet  at  San  Salvador 

Press  release  44  dated  January  21 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 21  that  the  six  Ambassadors  of  the  United 
States  in  Central  America  and  Panama  will 
meet  at  San  Salvador  January  28-31  to  discuss 
problems  of  regional  interest  with  officials  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- Ameri- 
can Affairs  Edwin  M.  Martin  and  Teodoro 
Moscoso,  U.S.  Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  will  head  the  group  of  Washington 
officials  which  will  attend  the  meeting;  U.S. 
AID  mission  directors  for  each  of  the  six  coun- 
tries will  also  be  present,  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  the  AID  regional  office  at  Guatemala 
City. 

This  meeting  will  also  discuss  plans  for 
President  Kennedy's  forthcoming  meeting  with 
the  Presidents  of  the  six  countries  at  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica. 
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Roads  to  International  Understanding 


by  Mrs.  Catherine  D.  Norrell 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 


I  would  like  to  share  with  you  today  some 
first  impressions  of  my  new  official  home,  the 
State    Department's    Bureau   of   Educational 
and   Cultural   Affairs.    My   remarks   will   be 
brief,  informal,  and— how  shall  I  put  it? — 
tentative.    To  meet  my  new  responsibilities  I 
have  been— and  still   am— "doing  my  home- 
work."   I  have  read  and  studied  the  legisla- 
tion under  which  we  operate  and  a  considerable 
mass  of  brochures,  surveys,  and  other  informa- 
tive material  on  the  f  arflung  program  I  have 
joined.     But  after  so  short  an  exposure  to  a 
complex  operation,  I  need  not  say  that  I  still 
regard  it  with  an  open  and  inquiring  mind. 
For  some  time  to  come,  I  shall  be  forming  new 
views  and  doubtless  revising  old  ones.     It  is  in 
a  spirit  of  something  like  discovery,  then,  that 
I  should  like  to  look  with  you  this  morning  at 
a  subject  of  concern  to  all  of  us. 

One  of  the  characteristics  about  international 
education  and  cultural  exchange  that  I  have 
noticed,  and  which  I  believe  is  growing,  is  that 
the  United  States'  efforts  in  this  field  have 
earned  widespread  acceptance  and,  in  some 
quarters,  genuine  acclaim.  Those  most  famil- 
iar with  the  several  American  programs  often 
describe  international  education  and  cultural 
affairs  as  one  of  the  major  elements  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  The  more  friendly  commenta- 
tors are  sometimes  moved  to  compare  our  efforts 
with  the  multibillion-dollar  defense  and  eco- 
nomic aid  programs.  Our  work,  they  say,  is  a 
powerful  force  for  peace  and  international 
development. 

As  for  my  new-found  colleagues  in  the  bu- 
reau, they  are  even  more  enthusiastic,  for  they 

1  Address  made  before  the  "Washington  Club  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  Jan.  15  (press  release  27). 


share  a  deep  and  dedicated  conviction  that  our 
international  exchange  programs  are  fully  as 
important  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  as  the  military 
and  economic  sectors  of  that  policy. 

This  may  seem  an  overdrawn  comparison  in 
speaking  of  an  element  that  operates  on  an 
annual  budget  of  less  than  $50  million,  employs 
about  375  persons,  and  occupies  a  relatively 
modest  share  of  the  floorspace  in  the  vast 
building  at  21st  and  Virginia.  Fifty  million 
dollars,  by  the  way,  wouldn't  pay  for  a  single 
Polaris  submarine. 

However,  ours  is  not  an  arm  of  policy  which 
may  be  judged  by  its  cost,  nor  should  it  be.' 
The  budgetary  aspects  of  our  educational  and 
cultural  endeavors  are  not  a  workable  measure 
of  their  importance.  Kather  it  is  in  scope, 
effectiveness,  and  potential  that  the  true  value 
of  our  programs  lies.  On  these  grounds  the 
high  appraisals  of  our  friends  both  in  and  out 
of  Government  are  justified. 

At  the  close  of  my  remarks  I  should  like  to 
consider  the  contribution  of  our  activities  to 
our  overall  foreign  policy.  First,  however,  let 
us  see  just  what  those  activities  are. 

The  Exchange  Program 

Basically  we  are  in  the  import-export  busi- 
ness. Our  commodity  is  people.  We  send 
Americans  abroad— professors,  teachers,  re- 
searchers, students,  performing  artists,  and 
athletes.  They  carry  the  best  of  American  edu- 
cation and  culture  to  more  than  120  countries 
and  territories  and  bring  back  knowledge  and 
experience  that  enhance  their  professional  com- 
petence and  enrich  our  national  life. 

Similarly  we  bring  to  the  United  States  peo- 
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pie  of  other  lands,  again  with  benefit  to  both 
their  countries  and  our  own.  This  part  of  our 
work— the  import  feature— is  the  larger  part 
of  the  two-way  traffic.  Last  year,  for  instance, 
about  5,000  of  the  7,000  grantees  were  for- 
eigners. Two-thirds  of  our  foreign  grantees 
are  students,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
these  represent  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  total 
studying  in  the  United  States.  The  others  have 
come  on  grants  from  universities  or  founda- 
tions, at  their  own  expense,  or  on  grants  from 
their  governments.  Incidentally,  students  ad- 
mitted on  Government  grants  are  usually  at  the 
graduate  level. 

Another  important  category  of  foreign  grant- 
ees is  that  of  the  leaders  and  specialists,  of 
whom  about  1,200  are  brought  in  each  year. 
These  visitors  are  generally  key  figures  in  the 
nations  they  represent.  They  come  from  such 
fields  as  journalism,  labor,  education,  women's 
affairs,  and  government.  They  are  chosen 
either  for  their  national  importance  or  for  their 
standing  in  their  field  of  specialization.  You 
night  call  them  our  VIV's— "very  important 
visitors. " 

These  grantees  spend  from  2  to  6  months  in 
;he  United  States.  From  this  experience  they 
;ake  back  ideas  and  knowledge  which  can  pro- 
foundly influence  the  welfare  of  their  own  coun- 
ties. At  the  same  time  they  can  do  much  to 
iffect  the  way  their  fellow  citizens  feel  toward 
he  United  States. 

The  range  of  counterpart  relations  for  these 
Hiests— the  people  they  meet  and  talk  to— is  as 
>road  as  the  careers  represented.  They  may  in- 
clude Supreme  Court  justices,  editors  and  pub- 
lshers,  labor  leaders,  government  officials, 
diversity  presidents,  leaders  of  women's  or- 
ganizations and  of  the  creative  arts. 

From  their  visits  here  the  foreign  leaders 
:ain  new  insights  into  American  life  and  insti- 
utions.  One  such  grantee  recently  was  a 
aider  in  women's  activities  in  the  Republic  of 
'ogo— and  also  Assistant  Director  of  the  Minis- 
ry  of  Finance  and  Economic  Affairs.  She  ob- 
Jrved  women  at  work  in  a  variety  of  fields,  in 
Jhools  and  welfare  institutions  and  civic  ac- 
uities, among  others.  Her  visit  was  concen- 
'ated  largely  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas, 
nee  Togo  is  predominantly  agricultural.    Be- 


fore leaving,  she  spoke  of  the  "sense  of  soli- 
darity" women  have  in  America  toward  civic 
work  and  of  her  desire  to  encourage  this  sense 
in  her  own  people. 

The  excellent  cooperation  of  private  individ- 
uals and  organizations  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  rich  and  varied  experience  of  foreign 
grantees.  An  example  of  this  was  the  visit  of 
two  newspaper  editors  from  India  to  Kansas. 
They  went  to  Emporia,  where  the  late  William 
Allen  White  had  made  the  Emporia  Gazette  a 
bellwether  of  American  smalltown  life  and 
thought.  W.  L.  White,  who  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther as  editor  and  publisher,  reported  the 
visitors'  experience  in  an  article  in  the  Reader's 
Digest,  in  which  he  described  the  "close  views" 
they  had  of  "an  average  American  small  town— 
not  rich,  and  not  poor." 

Cultural  Presentations 

Another  aspect  of  the  bureau's  activity  is  the 
cultural  presentations  program,  under  which 
American  performing  artists  in  the  theater, 
music,  and  the  dance  are  sent  on  tours  abroad. 
The  attractions  range  from  symphony  orches- 
tras to  jazz  bands,  from  an  individual  character 
actor  like  Hal  Holbrook  to  an  entire  theatrical 
repertory  company.  Both  professional  and 
amateur  performers  have  an  important  role  in 
this  demonstration  of  the  cultural  interests  and 
achievements  of  the  American  people. 

This  program  also  embraces  overseas  tours  by 
athletes  and  athletic  teams,  which  have  an  in- 
creasingly strong  impact  on  our  "image"  over- 
seas,   especially   in   the    countries    that    have 
recently  emerged  into  independent  nationhood. 
You  may  have  seen  the  cultural  presentations 
program  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  recently. 
This  was  in  connection  with  a  special  survey 
of  the  program  made  at  the  request  of  my 
chief,  Mr.  Lucius  D.  Battle,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
In  order  to  strengthen  the  good  points  of  the 
program  and  correct  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
have  beset  it,  Mr.  Battle  asked  the  U.S.  Advis- 
ory Commission  on  International  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs  to  make  a  thorough  study 
and    offer    recommendations.     The    Commis- 
sion's report 2  was  submitted  recently,  and  some 

a  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  14, 1963,  p.  46. 
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of  its  recommendations  have  already  been  acted 
upon. 

There  are  many  other  facets  to  the  operation 
of  the  bureau  I  have  just  joined.  For  exam- 
ple, we  give  financial  support  to  American- 
sponsored  schools  in  some  32  countries.  We 
assist  certain  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  what  are  known  as  "junior  year  abroad" 
projects.  We  give  grants-in-aid  to  some  pri- 
vate organizations  like  the  4-H  Clubs,  the 
American  Field  Service,  and  the  Experiment  in 
International  Living  to  help  them  in  their 
youth  exchange  activities. 

One  whole  unit  of  the  bureau  deals  with  the 
visa  problems  and  the  myriad  other  details  con- 
nected with  the  foreign  students  in  this  country, 
whether  they  are  here  under  our  program  or 
not.  Another  office  does  a  remarkable  job  of 
programing  nearly  2,000  American  and  for- 
eign leaders  who  travel  each  year  at  their  own 
or  other  nongovernmental  expense. 

Cooperation  With  UNESCO 

In  addition  we  work  with  international  or- 
ganizations such  as  UNESCO— the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization.  UNESCO  performs  a  variety 
of  vital  tasks  in  educational  planning  and 
development,  scientific  cooperation  in  such 
fields  as  oceanography  and  hydrology  (the 
science  of  water),  and  cultural  activities  to 
make  the  art  and  music  of  member  states  better 
known  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

UNESCO  offers  to  us  a  wonderful  opportu- 
nity for  leadership  since  this  world  organiza- 
tion can  be  a  powerful  voice  for  our  ideals  and 
concepts.  The  recently  concluded  General 
Conference  of  UNESCO  in  Paris,  where  the 
United  States  delegation  was  led  by  Mr.  Bat- 
tle,3 showed  that  the  United  States  is  playing 
an  active  role  in  UNESCO  and  one,  inciden- 
tally, in  which  the  American  public  can  partici- 
pate through  the  U.S.  Commission  for 
UNESCO. 

Another  responsibility  of  Mr.  Battle's  is  the 
coordination  of  exchange-of -persons  programs 
carried  out  by  all  Government  agencies — and 

'  For  text  of  an  address  made  by  Mr.  Battle  before 
the  General  Conference  on  Nov.  13,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  17, 
1962,  p.  935. 


more  than  20  such  agencies  are  operating  in 
this  field ! 

Speaking  of  sister  agencies,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  our  work  overseas  is  carried  out  by 
employees  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  the  public  affairs  officers  and,  to  a 
greater  degree,  the  cultural  affairs  officers 
assigned  to  our  embassies  and  other  missions. 
The  legislative  authority  for  the  entire 
spread  of  our  activity  is  in  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961, 
commonly  known  as  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act. 
This  codified  and  enlarged  the  authorities  con- 
tained in  previous  legislation  such  as  the  Ful- 
bright  and  Smith-Mundt  Acts. 

I  hope  I  have  not  oversimplified  a  complex 
and  fascinating  operation  by  trying  to  tell  you 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  about  who  we 
are,  and  what  we  do,  and  how,  and  by  what 
authority. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  return,  as  I  said 
I  would,  to  the  "why"  of  educational  and  cul- 
tural affairs.  Private  enterprise,  traditionally 
and  properly,  does  by  far  the  greatest  amount 
of  work  in  this  important  field.  Why  is  our 
Government  in  it  at  all?  This  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion. And  this  is  the  way  I  think  it  should 
be  answered. 

Relation  of  Program  to  Foreign  Policy 

U.S.  Government  programs  in  the  field  of 
educational  and  cultural  affairs  offer  a  unique 
addition  to  our  conventional  tools  in  carrying 
on  America's  relations  with  other  peoples. 
They  have  an  important  political  role  to  play 
in  the  total  national  effort. 

These  programs  provide  no  ready  cure-alls 
for  complicated  international  problems,  whose 
solutions  must  continue  to  be  pursued  with  per- 
sistence and  common  sense  in  their  own  terras, 
But  exchanges  do  help  to  create  an  atmosphere 
in  which  political  differences  can  be  worked 
out.  They  provide  opportunities  for  individu- 
als to  gain  firsthand  impressions  of  the  Unitec 
States. 

Under  these  programs  thousands  of  foreign 
ers  each  year— friendly,  neutral,  unfriendly- 
have  a  significant  personal  experience  withii 
our  society.  This  leads  to  wider  understanding 
of  the  real  nature  of  our  people,  our  way  o 
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life,  our  motivations  and  ideals,  and  of  the 
great  variety  of  successfully  operating  institu- 
tions in  which  American  values  are  incorpo- 
rated. 

Many  of  these  visitors  are  influential  and 
articulate  leaders  in  their  own  societies;  most 
others  are  on  their  way  to  becoming  the  leaders 
of  tomorrow.  What  they  see  and  experience 
here,  what  they  take  away  with  them,  good  or 
bad,  will  be  of  concern  to  us  as  a  nation  in  the 
future.  It  is  to  our  interest  to  make  their  ex- 
perience as  profitable  as  possible. 

Exchanges  are  not  a  one-way  street.  They 
help  the  United  States  directly  and  immedi- 
itely.  Americans  are  daily  learning  from 
foreigners  in  our  midst— students,  lecturers, 
professors,  leaders  of  public  opinion— what 
)ther  people  are  like,  what  their  problems  and 
Dreoccupations  are,  how  they  think,  and  how 
hey  react  to  situations  of  various  kinds.  Such 
understanding  by  our  people  is  indispensable 
"or  informed  decisions  on  U.S.  foreign  rela- 
ions  and  intelligent  support  of  national  policy. 

Americans  going  abroad  to  study,  carry  on 
•esearch,  lecture,  or  perform  bring  back  with 
hem  increased  knowledge  and  understanding 
>f  other  peoples.  As  teachers,  professors, 
dentists,  technicians,  lecturers,  these  Ameri- 
ans  add  each  day  to  the  total  competence  of 
he  United  States  to  deal  with  the  variety  of 
ewildering  problems  forced  on  us  as  the  leader 
f  the  free  world. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  here  of  an- 
ther kind  of  benefit  that  comes  from  sending 
Lmericans  abroad.  I  attended  a  fascinating 
meeting  in  the  State  Department  the  other  day 
rhen  Miss  Martha  Graham,  our  celebrated  ex- 
onent  of  the  contemporary  dance,  reported  on 
ie  tour  she  and  her  company  just  completed 
i  the  Near  East  and  Europe.  They  danced, 
mong  other  places,  in  cities  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  After  the  performances,  dancers, 
rtists,  and  other  citizens  of  the  host  country 
rowded  around  the  troupe  and  plied  them  with 
lestions.  And  the  questions  were  significant, 
hese  people  asked :  "Are  you  free  to  work  out 
>ur  own  choreography  ? "  "Does  your  Govern- 
ient  tell  you  what  you  should  do?"  "You  are 
ipported  by  the  Government,   aren't  you?" 


Through  all  the  questions— and,  of  course, 
through  the  Americans'  answers — ran  this 
theme  of  freedom.  It  was  as  if  a  door  had  been 
opened  and  clean  winds  from  the  free  world 
were  sweeping  through.  I  don't  think  we  can 
measure — but  I  know  we  must  never  underesti- 
mate— the  effect  of  having  our  message  carried 
in  this  way,  both  onstage  and  off. 

Our  students  are  being  better  trained  today 
to  confront  international  questions  than  they 
were  a  generation  ago  because  their  teachers 
and  professors  have  become  better  qualified  by 
experience  abroad  and  have  seen  at  first  hand 
the  problems  they  discuss. 

Foreign  languages,  an  important  key  to  in- 
ternational understanding,  are  better  taught  to- 
day because  more  teachers  have  studied  foreign 
languages  where  they  are  spoken.  Graduate 
study  abroad  deepens  the  competence  of  such 
students. 

Many  of  the  experts  on  the  Far  East,  South 
Asia,  Latin  America,  the  Arab  world,  Africa, 
critically  needed  in  our  schools  and  universities, 
in  American  business,  and  in  the  Government, 
are  products  of  exchange  programs.  Their 
competence  and  that  of  others  who  each  year 
are  added  to  their  number  may  well  make  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure  for  our 
country  in  working  out  solutions  to  problems 
that  beset  us  around  the  world.  We  cannot 
have  too  many  such  experts. 

Educational  and  cultural  exchanges  have  to 
do  with  people,  with  individuals  contacting  and 
affecting  the  attitudes  of  other  individuals  in 
a  constant  exchange  of  impressions.  But  they 
also  have  to  do  with  ideas.  If  our  democratic 
values  are  to  survive  in  this  explosive  century, 
it  will  be  because  individual  people  have  be- 
come convinced  that  these  are  true  values  and 
have  carried  their  convictions  to  others.  The 
most  persuasive  experience  our  society  can 
offer  is  personal  contact  with  our  ideals  and 
institutions  as  students  or  visitors  here,  or  with 
American  teachers,  scholars,  professors,  and 
artists  abroad.  I  am  profoundly  convinced 
that  exchange  programs  contribute  to  the 
spread  of  American  ideas  and  ideals  with  a 
force  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  size  and 
costs. 
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The  World  Coffee  Agreement  and  U.S.  Foreign  Economic  Policy 


by  W.  Michael  Blumenthal 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs x 


It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  other  annual 
convention  that  has  the  drawing  power  of  this 
meeting.  Not  only  are  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  well  represented  by  industry 
leaders,  but  this  convention  annually  takes  on 
more  and  more  of  an  international  character. 
I  see  many  distinguished  representatives  of 
coffee  producing  countries  here  today,  from 
Latin  America  and  from  Africa.  Even  some 
of  the  consuming  countries  are  represented. 
This  demonstrates  better  than  words  just  how 
inseparable  national  coffee  problems  are  from 
international  coffee  problems— that  what  hap- 
pens in  one  country  is  of  interest  and  concern 
to  all  other  countries. 

Last  year  I  talked  to  you  in  some  detail  about 
the  prospects  for  negotiating  a  new  world  cof- 
fee agreement  under  United  Nations  auspices 
and  about  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  this 
effort.  I  assured  you  that  everything  possible 
would  be  done  to  safeguard  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  U.S.  coffee  trade. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  projected  agree- 
ment became  a  reality.  Today  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  about  this  new  agreement,  how  it  was 
negotiated,  what  the  principal  provisions  are, 
which  of  these  are  likely  to  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  you,  and  what  in  the  view  of  the  United 
States  Government  the  significance  of  the  agree- 
ment is. 

I  hope  that  as  you  listen  to  me  this  time  you 
will  not  feel  like  the  patient  confronting  the 
doctor  who  had  performed  an  operation  on  him 
and  presented  his  bill.    The  patient  looked  first 

'Address  made  before  the  National  Coffee  Associa- 
tion at  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  on  Jan.  14  (press  release  19, 
revised,  dated  Jan.  11). 


at  the  bill  and  then  at  the  doctor,  commenting, 
"No  wonder  you  fellows  wore  masks."  What- 
ever you  may  think  of  the  agreement,  I  am  re- 
assured by  the  thought  that  we  kept  you  fully 
informed  about  the  progress  of  our  work  and 
that,  hopefully,  you  will  not  complain  that  we 
were  hiding  behind  masks. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  full  year  has 
gone  by  since  I  addressed  you  from  this  plat- 
form and  surveyed  the  prospects  for  1962.    I 
spoke  then  at  some  length  about  our  ideas  for 
a  free- world  foreign  economic  policy  made  up 
of  several  interrelated  parts  and  stressed  the, 
leading  role  which  the  United  States  would  have 
to  play  in  this  regard.    I  said  that  we  had  in 
mind  a  consistent  fabric  of  trade  and  aid  meas- 
ures to  help  move  the  free  world  forward:  on 
the  one  hand,  by  lowering  trade  barriers  and 
thus  spurring  the  economies  of  the  advanced 
nations  while  offering  urgently  needed  market 
outlets,  under  reasonable  conditions,  for  the 
raw  materials  and  processed  goods  of  the  less 
developed  countries;  on  the  other  hand,  by  pro- 
viding coordinated  economic  assistance  to  those 
nations  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Ask 
seriously  intent  on  economic  and  social  reforn 
and  development  for  the  betterment  of  the 
standards  of  living  of  their  people. 

I  explained  that  President  Kennedy  wai 
moving  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  enable  th< 
United  States  to  meet  its  responsibilities  o: 
initiative  and  leadership  in  the  achievement  o 
these  objectives.  The  Trade  Expansion  Act  o 
1962  was  just  being  submitted  to  the  secon< 
session  of  the  87th  Congress.  The  Charter  o 
Punta  del  Este,2  officially  setting  in  motion  th 


1  Tor  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  11,  1961,  p.  463. 
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Alliance  for  Progress,  had  been  signed  less  than 
6  months  previously.  A  new  United  States 
commodity  policy  to  assure,  in  concert  with 
other  nations,  the  establishment  of  more  stable 
markets  for  the  raw  material  exports  of  the  less 
developed  countries  had  only  recently  begun. 
In  fact,  my  passing  references — in  case  you  may 
have  forgotten  them— to  the  projected  United 
Nations  coffee  agreement  emphasized  the  fact 
that  this  was  the  first  major  effort  to  translate 
our  new  commodity  policy  into  a  specific 
program. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  a  full  year  for  those  of  us 
in  Washington  who  participated  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  President's  program.  1962  is 
now  history,  and  all  of  you  know  the  record. 
In  many  ways  it  has  been  an  extraordinary  year 
and  one  from  which  on  balance  we  can  take  some 
satisfaction.  The  United  States  and  the  free 
world  gained  in  strength  and  in  spirit  and  dem- 
onstrated, for  all  to  see,  the  superiority  of  free 
iemocratic  institutions  over  the  Communist 
way  of  life.  We  showed  our  confidence  in  the 
future  and  our  determination  to  defend  our  in- 
stitutions and  our  legitimate  interests.  Mean- 
while, the  Communists,  split  by  ever- widening 
ideological  conflict,  had  to  cope  with  economic 
setbacks  and  political  failures. 

Without  question,  the  single  most  significant 
ivent  of  the  year  was  the  confrontation  between 
;he  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  over 
3uba3  and  the  successful  demonstration  by 
President  Kennedy  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  defend  its  vital  interests  and  that 
he  free  world,  including  all  the  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  is  solidly 
inited  with  us  in  our  stand  against  the  ceaseless 
sfforts  of  the  Communists  to  intimidate,  sub- 
vert, and  subjugate  free  democratic  peoples 
vherever  possible. 

Jew  U.S.  Trade  Legislation 

On  the  international  economic  front,  1962 
vas  a  year  of  some  outstanding  successes  and 
>ne  which,  although  there  were  also  a  few  dis- 
appointments, saw  the  United  States  and  the 
ree  world  move  forward  resolutely  on  several 
rital  fronts. 


The  new  trade  legislation  *  I  spoke  of  a  year 
ago  is  now  a  reality,  reflecting  overwhelming 
congressional  approval  of  President  Kennedy's 
bold  approach  to  meet  new  world  trade  condi- 
tions, as  the  European  Common  Market  gathers 
strength  and  the  economic  growth  of  the  less 
developed  countries  proceeds.  A  year  ago  no 
one  could  have  predicted  the  degree  of  support 
which  the  country  and  the  Congress  would  give 
to  the  President's  trade  proposals.  Our  friends 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed by  this  dramatic  United  States  initia- 
tive. You  who  are  intimately  associated  with 
world  trade  know  that  this  Trade  Expansion 
Act  is  equal,  if  not  greater,  in  importance  and 
potential  significance  to  the  passage  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  first  reciprocal  trade  act  of 
1934,  which  reversed  the  high-tariff  policy  of 
Smoot-Hawley  days. 

In  1963  and  1964  it  will  be  the  task  of  the 
administration  to  devise  a  program  permitting 
optimum  use  of  the  new  powers  which  the  Con- 
gress has  granted  to  the  President.  The  im- 
portance which  President  Kennedy  attaches  to 
this  program  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  his 
appointment  of  a  man  of  the  stature  of  former 
Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter  as  his  chief 
trade  negotiator,5  charged  with  forging  a  new 
trade  program — one,  we  are  confident,  that  will 
greatly  benefit  the  United  States  and  our  trad- 
ing partners  of  the  free  world. 

Alliance  for  Progress 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  in  Latin  America 
received  in  1962  perhaps  as  much  publicity  for 
its  presumed  failures  as  for  its  successes.  The 
problems  of  Latin  America  are  staggering,  and 
perhaps  those  who  thought  that,  with  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Punta  del  Este  charter,  progress 
would  be  rapid  and  immediate  were  somewhat 
too  optimistic.  Perhaps  the  framing  of  the 
program  for  one  decade  without  sufficient  em- 
phasis of  the  fact  that  considerably  more  time 
will  be  required  for  lasting  improvements  was 
one  reason  for  this  optimism.  Yet  I  venture 
to  say  that  for  the  alliance  1962  has  also  been 
a  good  year.     No  one  who  attended  the  first 


'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  12, 1962,  pp.  715-746. 


4  For  an  article  by  Leonard  Weiss  on  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962,  see  iMd.,  Dec.  3,  1962,  p.  847. 

5  IMd.,  p.  846. 
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review  conference  of  the  alliance,6  in  Mexico 
City  last  October,  can  have  failed  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  growing  realization  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  of  the  task  that  faces  them 
and,  above  all,  by  their  determination  to  get  the 
job  done. 

Of  course,  not  all  countries  are  making 
equally  great  efforts  in  reform  and  self-help, 
and  we  have  learned  that  we  must  concentrate 
our  assistance  where  evidence  of  real  progress 
is  discernible.  Lack  of  financial  resources,  high 
illiteracy  rates,  inadequate  social,  political,  and 
economic  institutions,  and  the  dependence  on  a 
few  export  commodities  for  foreign  exchange 
are  all  parts  of  the  staggering  problem  which 
faces  Latin  America.  Progress  is  bound  to  be 
slow,  and  the  need  for  patience  is  great.  But 
as  one  watches  the  strides  forward  in  countries 
like  Colombia,  as  one  takes  note  of  the  first 
truly  democratic  election  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public in  more  than  three  decades,  or  as  one 
examines  the  far-reaching  tax  and  other  re- 
forms in  countries  like  El  Salvador,  one  can  see 
the  signs  of  real  progress. 

In  implementing  our  policy  of  international 
cooperation  aimed  at  solving  world  commodity 
problems,  we  believe  that  no  event  was  more 
important  in  1962  than  the  successful  negotia- 
tion at  the  United  Nations  of  a  truly  compre- 
hensive world  coffee  agreement.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  coffee  to  so  many  Latin  American 
countries  there  is  much  to  support  the  view  of 
some  observers  that  the  negotiation  of  this 
agreement  was  one  of  the  real  accomplishments 
and  most  hopeful  developments  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  in  the  course  of  1962. 

Negotiating  the  Coffee  Agreement 

Fifty-eight  countries  met  at  the  United  Na- 
tions in  New  York  and  actively  participated 
in  the  negotiations.7  Seven  weeks  later  we 
emerged — in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  but  with  an 
international  coffee  agreement  of  which  we  can 
truly  be  proud.  It  was  not  easy,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  your  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  can 


•  For  an  evaluation  by  the  IA-ECOSOC  Ministerial 
Representatives,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  10,  1962,  p.  897. 

'  For  background,  see  iUd.,  Aug.  6,  1962,  p.  234,  and 
Oct.  29, 1962,  p.  667. 


tell  you.  There  were  many  anxious  moments, 
deadlocks,  roadblocks,  and  crises.  Given  the 
importance  of  trade  in  coffee,  the  large  number 
of  countries  involved,  and  the  sacrifices  all  were 
called  upon  to  make,  it  is  a  miracle  that  we  suc- 
ceeded so  well  and  produced  a  pact  which  I  was 
proud  to  sign  for  the  United  States  on  Septem- 
ber 28, 1962. 

I  wish,  at  this  point,  to  say  that  the  United 
States  Government  team  that  negotiated  this 
agreement  would  not  have  succeeded  at  all  with- 
out the  strong  support  from  the  National 
Coffee  Association.  Your  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  stayed  with  us  to  the  end,  and  each 
member  gave  generously  of  his  time  and  ex- 
perience in  the  coffee  business  to  help  protect 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  the  coffee 
world.  The  teamwork  was  wonderful.  I  do 
want  to  take  the  time  now  to  thank  all  mem-  . 
bers  of  the  association  for  providing  this  kind 
of  help.  We  all  owe  a  particular  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Jack  McKiernan,  Austin  O'Brien, 
George  Bobbins,  Ed  Aborn,  Beuben  Hills, 
Arthur  Anisansel,  Peter  Folger,  and  Sam 
Israel  for  their  unfailing  kindness,  good  fellow- 
ship, hard  work,  and  devotion  to  our  common  ■ 
task.  The  National  Coffee  Association  has  good 
cause  to  be  proud  of  its  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  we  are  deeply  appreciative  for  your 
support. 

You,  whose  livelihood  is  intimately  tied  up 
with  coffee,  followed  these  negotiations  closely, 
and  I  am  sure  all  of  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  general  provisions  of  the  agreement.  I  shall 
therefore  not  speak  about  these  in  detail  but 
will  summarize  only  the  key  features  of  the 
agreement. 

1.  It  provides  for  a  system  of  export  quotas, 
which  will  be  adjusted  quarterly  to  the  needs 
of  the  market.  Shipments  of  all  coffee,  in  what- 
ever form,  are  included  in  the  quotas.  Exports 
to  so-called  new  markets,  so  troublesome  in  the 
past,  are  carefully  controlled  and  limited. 

2.  Importing  countries  bring  their  moral 
support  and  administrative  machinery  to  bear 
on  the  problem  to  help  assure  the  effectiveness 
of  the  quota  system.  Certificates  of  origin 
must  accompany  all  shipments.  Import  statis- 
tics will  be  quickly  provided  and  published. 
Imports  from  nonmembers  will  be  restricted,  to 
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>revent  noncooperators  from  getting  a  free  ride 
m  the  agreement. 

3.  Production  will  be  brought  under  control. 
Specific  production  targets  will  be  assigned  each 
lember  and  a  specific  timetable  adopted  for  its 
ccomplishment.  Producing  countries  that  do 
ot  cooperate  will  not  share  in  increasing  con- 
umption.  Importing  countries  will  assist  the 
reducing  countries  to  shift  out  of  coffee  pro- 
uction  and  to  diversify  their  economies.  An 
itelligent  stock  policy  will  be  identified  for 
ich  producing  country. 

4.  Consumers  will  be  protected,  as  will  the 
)ffee  trade.  The  specific  price  objective  of  the 
^reement  is  to  assure  that  the  general  level 
F  coffee  prices  does  not  decline  below  the  gen- 
ial level  of  such  prices  in  1962.  If  the  agree- 
ent  works  well,  coffee  prices  should  firm  up, 
it  the  undesirability  of  sharp  rises  in  prices 

recognized  and  specific  machinery  provided 
i  deal  with  it. 

5.  An  International  Coffee  Council  is  created 
administer  the  agreement  and  to  provide  a 

uly  international  workshop  devoted  to  solv- 
g  problems  affecting  the  world's  coffee  in- 
istry. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  54  governments 
j  November  30,  the  last  day  for  signature, 
lis  is  a  record  for  an  international  commod- 
i  agreement.  We  have  now  entered  the  rati- 
ation  phase,  and  already  8  governments  have 
posited  instruments  of  ratification  or  notices 
intentions  to  do  so.  President  Kennedy  has 
it  the  agreement  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
ates  and  has  asked  for  its  advice  and  consent 
ratification.8  We  are  hopeful  that  favorable 
tion  will  be  taken  at  an  early  date. 
I  should  like,  in  a  moment,  to  tell  you  our 
5w  of  the  significance  of  this  agreement  and 
lat  the  prospects  for  the  future  of  coffee  trade 
3  likely  to  be  under  it.  Before  doing  so,  how- 
3r,  let  me  emphasize  that  we  tried  throughout 
i  negotiations  to  be  ever  mindful  of  what  you 
-nted  accomplished  and  how  you  wanted  it 
ne.  In  June  of  1961  your  Foreign  Affairs 
mmittee  presented  us  with  six  key  rec- 
mendations   concerning   any    future   coffee 

S.  Ex.  H  (87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  ;  for  a  statement  by 
isident  Kennedy,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  29,  1962,  p. 


agreement.  In  May  of  1962  your  committee 
amplified  its  6  recommendations  by  giving  us 
10  additional  points  for  consideration  and  guid- 
ance. 

We  studied  the  implications  of  these  16 
points  very  carefully.  We  never  lost  sight  of 
them  during  the  7  weeks  of  give-and-take  nego- 
tiations. We  believe  we  accomplished  substan- 
tially all  you  asked  us  to  do  to  safeguard  U.S. 
trade  interests  and  to  produce  a  workable  coffee 
agreement.  You  will  find  it  a  very  interesting 
exercise  to  review  them  and  match  them  up 
with  the  provisions  in  the  long-term  agreement. 

I  am  surprised  we  were  able  to  accomplish 
this  much,  for  there  were  many  days  when  the 
complicated  U.N.  negotiating  machinery  halt- 
ed completely.  Jack  McKiernan  and  the  other 
industry  people  present  have  probably  told  you 
some  of  the  painful  and  humorous  things  that 
we  encountered.  In  fighting  to  protect  our 
large  bloc  of  votes — which  our  friends  were 
eagerly  trying  to  whittle  down— our  principal 
support  came  from  a  surprising  and  unex- 
pected quarter:  the  Kussian  delegation.  For 
me,  the  most  amusing  moment  came  at  4:00 
a.m.  one  morning  when  I  was  still  rushing 
around  the  smoke-filled  rooms  of  the  U.N.  try- 
ing to  break  a  deadlock.  Two  other  members 
of  the  U.S.  team  were  holding  on  to  my  coat- 
tails,  begging  me  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
my  office.  I  think  I  replied  that  if  I  had  any 
dignity,  I  would  be  home  in  bed. 

Significance  of  the  Agreement 

What,  then,  is  the  significance  of  this  agree- 
ment ?  The  first  important  point  to  remember 
is  the  fact  that  it  was  negotiated  at  all.  A 
successful  negotiation  calling  for  sacrifice  and 
compromise  by  all  is  no  easy  task  for  any  com- 
modity, and  particularly  not  for  one  like  coffee, 
which  is  beset  by  so  many  problems  and  is  of 
such  importance  to  so  many  countries.  If  you 
bear  in  mind  that  58  countries  were  involved, 
a  successful  negotiation,  even  after  7  weeks,  is 
a  minor  miracle.  In  our  view  the  importance 
of  this  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  demon- 
strates that  commodity  agreements  can  be  nego- 
tiated, even  for  a  difficult  commodity  and  under 
complicated  circumstances.  It  proves  that 
nations  can  work  together  on  commodity  prob- 
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lems.  Of  course  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
they  can  also  cooperate  to  make  the  agreement 
work.  That  is  something  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  about  in  a  moment. 

The  second  point  of  significance,  in  our  view, 
is  that  a  mechanism  now  exists  which  prevents 
some  producing  nations  from  gaining  unfair 
advantages  on  others  and  which  evenly  spreads 
the  burden  among  the  producing  and  consum- 
ing countries  of  providing  for  orderly  markets. 
If  the  agreement  is  properly  administered,  fail- 
ure to  join  or  attempts  at  circumvention  will 
no  longer  pay  off.  By  adjusting  the  supply  of 
coffee  entering  the  world  marketplace  to  the 
level  of  world  needs,  stability  and  adequate 
earnings  for  the  producing  countries  can  be 
assured. 

Third,  there  is  also  great  significance  in  the 
fact  that,  if  the  agreement  works,  powerful 
pressures  on  the  producing  countries  will  have 
been   set  in  motion  to  induce  them  to  take 
measures  to   cut  back  unwanted  production. 
Now  that  a  country  can  no  longer  export  more 
than  its  quota,  there  is  no  point  in  continuing 
unwanted  coffee  production.     The  importance 
of  this  factor  for  the  economic  development  of 
many  countries  should  not  be  underrated.     It 
could  help  promote  economic  diversification  and 
lessen  the  reliance  on  the  export  earnings  of  a 
single  commodity.    In  time  we  hope  it  can 
lighten  the  load  of  excess  production  and  stocks 
which  many  countries  have  had  to  bear.     Inci- 
dentally this  is  where  the  importance  of  coordi- 
nating economic  development  and  trade  poli- 
cies is  clearly  illustrated.    The  United  States 
has  made  clear  its  readiness  to  give  most  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  support  sound  proj- 
ects   in    the    producing    countries,    projects 
designed  to  lessen  their  reliance  on  coffee  and 
to  enable  them  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  new  agreement. 

Fourth,  we  believe  that  the  significance  of 
this  agreement  also  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  solu- 
tion was  found  which  in  no  way  sacrifices  the 
interests  of  the  consuming  countries.  The  spe- 
cific provisions  of  the  agreement  give  every 
assurance  that  the  consumer  is  adequately  pro- 
tected against  price-gouging.  The  prophets  of 
doom  and  gloom  notwithstanding,  no  sharp  and 
sudden  rises  in  coffee  have  taken  place  or  are 


likely  to  occur.  In  fact  coffee  remains  today's 
biggest  bargain  for  the  housewife  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

Making  the  Agreement  Work 

Although  we  can  take  much  satisfaction  from 
what  was  achieved  in  1962,  we  should  be  mind- 
ful that  the  main  task  is  still  ahead  of  us.  The 
coffee  agreement,  with  its  60  pages  and  annexes, 
is,  after  all,  just  so  many  pieces  of  paper, 
closely  couched  in  legal  language.  We  have 
produced  an  agreement,  but  we  have  only  begun 
to  attack  the  roots  of  the  coffee  problem.  The 
basic  instability  of  the  industry  still  exists  and 
will  exist  until  the  agreement  is  fully  imple- 
mented. Since  we  left  New  York  last  Septem- 
ber with  the  agreement  in  our  pockets,  I  have 
detected  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  out 
foreign  friends  to  relax— as  if  the  conclusion 
of  the  agreement  were  synonymous  with  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  We  have  not  solved 
the  coffee  problem,  and  it  will  be  many  long 
years  of  hard  work,  sacrifice,  cooperation,  anc 
understanding  before  we  do. 

What  has  changed  is  that  a  mechanism  exists 

for  the  first  time  which  is  capable  of  providing 

a  solution.     But  we  must  keep  our  eye  on  th. 

ball.     It  is  the  implementation  of  the  agree 

ment  which  is  the  hard  part— and  the  trulj 

essential  element  to  success.    A  year  from  to 

day  we  must  be  able  to  look  back  and  see  son* 

solid  effort  and  accomplishment  in  putting  th 

provisions   of    the    agreement   into   force — ii 

making  the  agreement  a  living,  viable,  construe 

tive  force  in  world  coffee  affairs.    In  short 

we  need  to  see  a  system  of  export  quotas  in  fore 

which  are  recognized  by  the  market  as  meeting 

legitimate  needs  of  consumers  but  not  provid 

ing  that  small  additional  amount  which  de 

presses  prices  and  sharply  decreases  the  f oreig 

exchange  earnings  which  are  so  important  t 

our  coffee  producing  friends.     We  need  to  se 

a  new  spirit— a  new  attitude— toward  scrupu 

lous  observance  of  export  quotas.    A  new  an< 

brighter  year  can  be  here  for  the  coffee  pro 

ducing  countries,  but  they  must  see  that  for 

common  endeavor  to  be  successful  there  mus 

be  no  uncommon  members.     It  sounds  trite  t 

say  that  the  agreement  will  be  no  stronger  thai 

its  weakest  or  most  reluctant  member,  but  this 
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unfortunately,  is  the  truth.  The  action  of  the 
joffee  market  over  the  past  few  years  is  all  the 
jvidence  I  need  to  cite. 

The  coffee  problem  will  only  be  solved  when 
hese  facts  are  realized.    There  are,  after  all, 
>nly  two  ways  for  preventing  price  declines  and 
nsuring  adequate  levels  of  income  to  the  pro- 
lucing  countries.    One  is  to  set  up  a  system  of 
referential  prices  and  quantities  between  cer- 
ain  producing  and  consuming  countries.    This 
[iscredited  method,  which  is  inherently  dis- 
riminatory,  has  been  rejected,  and  the  United 
States  is  firmly  opposed  to  it.    The  only  other 
ray  is  to  take  the  road  of  international  cooper- 
tion   among    all    producing   and   consuming 
ountries,   adjusting  on   a   nondiscriminatory 
asis  total  world  production  to  foreseeable  de- 
land  plus  reasonable  stocks  and  in  this  way 
ssuring  adequate  incomes  for  the  producers 
nd  fair  prices  to  the  consumers. 
The  United  States  will  do  its  part  and  exert 
rery  effort  to  use  the  mechanism  effectively 
nd  to  make  the  agreement  work.    We  hope 
ad  are  confident  that  other  countries,  pro- 
ucers  and  consumers  alike,  will  do  the  same. 
>ut  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding :  If  any 
nportant  producing  country  now  tries  to  go 
alone  or  to  circumvent  not  only  the  letter  but 
50  the  spirit  of  the  agreement,  no  one  will 
iin  but  all  will  lose. 

If  any  country  now  attempts  to  gain  special 
Ivantages  at  the  expense  of  others,  the  latter 
ill  surely  react  adversely  and  the  agreement, 
it  is  ratified  at  all,  would  be  likely  to  founder 
lickly  on  the  rocks  of  dissension.  By  the 
me  token,  if  any  country  now  attempts  to 
tin  special  advantages  in  a  way  which  harms 
ose  trade  groups  who  have  traditionally  dealt 

this  field  and  who,  in  the  United  States, 
rough  your  association,  took  a  most  states- 
inlike  attitude  in  support  of  the  agreement, 
en  it  is  only  natural  that  suspicion  and  re- 
fitment would  arise  and  that  this  could  not 
t  harm  the  chances  of  putting  the  agreement 
to  effect  or  of  operating  it  successfully.  Now 
the  time  for  all  producing  and  consuming 
untries  to  stand  together  and  to  concentrate 
sir  energies  on  making  the  agreement  work 


in  the  same  cooperative  spirit  with  which  it 
was  negotiated  last  August. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  new 
international  coffee  agreement  will  be  ratified 
by  the  United  States  and  by  the  other  principal 
consuming  and  producing  countries.  I  am  sure 
that  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  new 
agreement  to  the  many  countries  dependent  on 
coffee  will  result  in  its  acceptance  and  imple- 
mentation. I  believe  that  2  or  3  years  from  now 
we  will  be  able  to  see  clearly  that  the  necessary 
worldwide  cooperation  has  been  obtained  and 
that  the  agreement  is  a  constructive  force  in 
the  world  coffee  economy. 

These  are  the  tasks  for  the  coming  year,  and 
we  are  confident  that  we  can  achieve  our 
objectives. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  once  again 
express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  help,  under- 
standing, and  support  the  National  Coffee 
Association  has  given  me  and  my  colleagues 
during  the  past  year.  As  an  industry,  there  is 
no  finer  example  of  cooperation,  and  I  am  sure 
our  foreign  friends  realize  and  appreciate  that 
they  would  not  be  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
a  great  opportunity  if  it  were  not  for  the  con- 
structive approach  you  have  taken  to  their 
problem. 

Civil  Aviation  Consultations 
With  U.A.R.  Reopened 

Press  release  47  dated  January  22 

Delegations  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
the  United  States  reopened  civil  aviation  con- 
sultations at  Cairo  on  January  21.  Discus- 
sions had  been  recessed  at  Washington  in  June 
1962.  The  delegations  are  discussing  various 
air  transport  problems  in  accordance  with  the 
bilateral  air  transport  agreement  of  1946.1 

The  U.S.  delegation  is  headed  by  Henry 
T.  Snowdon,  Chief,  Aviation  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  chairman  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  delegation  is  Gen.  Ahmad  Ab- 
del-Hamid  Seif,  Director  General  of  Civil  Avi- 
ation, Ministry  of  War. 

1 61  Stat.  3825 ;  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  3884. 
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The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
Ending  June  30, 1964  (Excerpts)1 


PART  1.     THE    BUDGET    MESSAGE    OF    THE 
PRESIDENT 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

International  affairs  and  finance.— We  are 

steadfast  in  our  determination  to  promote  the 
security  of  the  free  world,  not  only  through  our 
commitment  to  join  in  the  defense  of  freedom, 
but  also  through  our  pledge  to  contribute  to  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  less  priv- 
ileged, independent  peoples.  The  attack  on 
India  by  Communist  China,  and  Vietnam's 
continuing  struggle  against  massive  armed  sub- 
version supported  from  without,  are  current 
reminders  of  the  need  and  importance  of  our 
assistance.  The  increasing  pace  of  moderniza- 
tion and  the  mounting  efforts  at  reform  and 
self-help  in  many  nations  merit  our  support 
and  encouragement. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  budgetary  amounts 
proposed  are  essential  to  meet  our  commitments 
and  achieve  our  purposes.  The  basic  objective 
of  these  international  military  and  economic 
expenditures  is  to  serve  the  security  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Because  these  programs 
are  often  addressed  to  complex  problems  in  dis- 
tant lands,  their  contribution  to  our  security 

XH.  Doc.  15,  Part  1,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  trans- 
mitted on  Jan.  17.  Reprinted  here  are  the  sections 
on  international  affairs  and  finance  from  parts  1  and  4 
of  the  440-page  volume  entitled  The  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government,  1964,  for  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington  25,  D.O.  ($1.00) . 


objectives  is  not  always  directly  apparent,  but 
it  is  nonetheless  vital.  And  because  the  prob- 
lems we  encounter  are  grave  and  complex,  they 
present  us  with  a  constant  challenge  to  improve 
content,  administrative  efficiency,  and  overall 
effectiveness. 

Fundamental  to  our  efforts  is  recognition 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  combination  of  mili- 
tary, political,  and  economic  measures  which 
must  be  complementary  and  reinforcing.  Oui 
overseas  military  assistance  program  is  vital  tc 
assure  the  continued  survival  of  independent 
states  so  situated  that  they  are  prime  targets 
for  open  aggression  or  subversion.  While  direct 
military  assistance  greatly  enhances  the  ability 
of  these  less  developed  countries  to  defenc 
themselves  and  thus  contributes  to  the  peac< 
and  security  of  the  free  world,  their  contribu 
tion  depends  ultimately  upon  the  strength  o: 
their  economic  and  social  structures.  The  eco 
nomic  and  social  development  process  is  lonj 
and  arduous,  primarily  dependent  upon  the  ef 
forts  of  the  less  developed  nations  themselves 
We  must  assist  and  accelerate  this  process  b; 
providing  critical  increments  of  material  an< 
human  resources  which,  along  with  measure 
of  self-help  and  reform,  will  ultimately  spel 
success  for  these  efforts. 

Expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1964  for  militar; 
and  economic  assistance,  combined,  are  esti 
mated  at  $3,750  million,  $100  million  less  thai 
in  the  current  year.  In  providing  these  sums 
we  will  be  highly  selective,  stressing  project 
and  programs  crucial  to  the  rapid  develop 
ment  of  countries  which  are  important  to  th 
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naintenance  of  free  world  security  and  which 
lemonstrate  willingness  and  ability  to  marshal 
;heir  own  resources  effectively. 

Of  special  concern  are  the  Latin  American 
Republics,  with  whom  we  have  joined  in  the 
Uliance  for  Progress.  As  our  neighbors  to  the 
outh  undertake  far-reaching  economic  and  so- 
dal  reforms,  we  are  pledged  to  provide  a  criti- 
lal  margin  of  resources  necessary  for  the 
ichievement  of  our  common  goals.  In  the  fiscal 
rear  1964 1  am  recommending  a  program  which 
rill  provide  a  total  of  over  $1  billion  for  these 
ountries  through  the  Agency  for  International 
)evelopment,  the  Inter- American  Development 
Jank,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  Food 
or  Peace  program.  We  shall  also  be  accord- 
tig  priority  in  this  area  to  the  highly  successful 
urogram  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

We  are  not  alone  in  seeing  the  relationship 
etween  free  world  security  and  rapid  economic 
nd  social  development.  Other  free  world 
ountries,  particularly  the  European  countries 
nd  Japan,  are  increasing  their  overseas  pro- 
rams,  and  we  will  continue  to  encourage  these 
ations  to  increase  them  further  in  both  size 
nd  scope.  Similarly,  we  must  support  and 
ticourage  development  programs  carried  out 
nder  international  auspices.  Negotiations  are 
ow  underway  for  replenishing  and  enlarging 
le  resources  of  the  International  Development 
.ssociation.  After  these  negotiations  are  com- 
leted,  I  expect  to  ask  the  Congress  to  authorize 
r.S.  agreement,  thereby  enabling  the  operations 
f  this  important  international  organization  to 
i  continued  and  expanded.  I  also  expect  to 
squest  an  authorization  for  the  United  States 

>  join  in  providing  additional  resources  for 
ie  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

The  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 

>  exercise  its  functions  expires  on  June  30, 
)63.  I  shall  shortly  propose  legislation  to  ex- 
nd  the  life  of  the  Bank  for  five  years  and  to 
crease  its  resources  by  $2  billion,  so  that  its 
gnificant  contribution  to  the  expansion  of  our 
•reign  trade  can  continue.  Without  a  further 
crease  in  the  Bank's  resources,  the  legislation 
ill  also  increase  by  $1  billion  the  Bank's  au- 
lorization  for  the  highly  successful  programs 

guarantees  and  insurance  of  exporter  credits. 


PART  4.     THE  FEDERAL  PROGRAM  BY  FUNC- 
TION 


International  Affairs  and  Finance 

The  nonmilitary  international  activities  of 
the  United  States  Government  are  closely  inter- 
related with  our  national  security  strategy  and 
fulfill  various  purposes  vital  to  world  peace  and 
stability.  Their  aim  is  to  enhance  our  national 
security  by  fostering  closer  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial relationships  with  other  nations,  by  help- 
ing the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  lives  of  their  people,  by 
providing  the  world  community  with  informa- 
tion about  this  country  and  its  objectives,  by 
participating  in  cultural  and  educational  inter- 
changes, and  by  increasing  world  trade. 

Expenditures  in  the  administrative  budget 
for  international  affairs  and  finance  are  esti- 
mated to  decline  by  $195  million  in  fiscal  year 
1964.  This  reduction  results  from  expected  de- 
creases in  net  expenditures  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  and  the  Department  of  State,  which 
more  than  offset  estimated  increases,  mainly  for 
the  economic  programs  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  Total  payments  to  the 
public  in  1964  for  international  programs  are 
estimated  to  rise  by  $276  million,  however,  as 
a  result  of  increased  expenditures  by  the  alien 
property  and  war  claims  trust  funds  and  smaller 
net  cash  repayments  to  the  Treasury  by  inter- 
national financial  institutions  in  exchange  for 
non-interest-bearing  notes. 

A  continued  high  level  of  new  obligational 
authority  will  be  required  to  support  the  world- 
wide responsibilities  of  the  United  States.  The 
$4.5  billion  requested  for  1964  is  $0.8  billion 
more  than  the  current  estimate  for  1963,  exclud- 
ing the  special  nonrecurring  1963  authoriza- 
tions of  $2  billion  for  loans  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  already  enacted,  and  of  $2  bil- 
lion now  being  requested  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Agency  for  International  Development. — 
The  major  portion  of  our  total  economic  and 
financial  programs  in  developing  nations  is  pro- 
vided through  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  In  working  with  these  nations, 
this  country  is  making  a  material  contribution 
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[Fiscal  years.    In  millions] 


Program  or  agency 


Payments  to  the  public 


1962 
actual 


1963 
estimate 


1964 
estimate 


Recom- 
mended 
new  obli- 
gational 
authority 
for  1964 


Administrative  Budget 
Funds: 
Economic  and  finan- 
cial programs: 
Agency  for  Inter- 
national De- 
velopment: 
Development 

loans 

Development 

grants 

Alliance  for 

Progress 

Supporting 

assistance 

Contingencies 
and  other 


Subtotal 

International 
financial  institu- 
tions   

Peace  Corps 

Export-Import 

Bank 

Food  for  Peace 
(Public  Law  480, 
title  II) 

Other 

Foreign  information 
and  exchange 
activities: 

U.S.  Information 
Agency 

Department  of 

State 

Conduct  of  foreign 
affairs: 

Department  of 
State 

U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament 
Agency 

Tariff  Commission.. 

Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Com- 
mission  


$347 
272 
155 
618 

445 


1,836 


172 
11 

101 


242 
9 


148 
48 

245 


$625 
244 
280 
500 
451 


Subtotal,  adminis- 
trative budget. 


2.  100 


122 
47 

-224 


195 

22 


161 
56 

367 


21 


$704 
270 
401 
420 
506 


$1,  248 
277 
900 
397 
643 


Trust  Funds. 


Adjustment  for  net  cash 
withdrawals  by  inter- 
national financial 
institutions;  intragov- 
ernmental  and  other 
transactions  (deduct).. 

Total 


2,  817 
15 


341 
2,492 


2,874 
47 


2.300 


112 
80 

-647 


246 
26 


177 
59 

274 


12 
3 


37 


3,465 


112 

108 


2,  679 
123 


454 
2.467 


215 

28 


217 
63 

286 


15 
3 


'4,514 
59 


2,743 


1  Compares  with  new  obligational  authority  for  1962 
and    1963,   as   follows: 
Administrative  budget  funds:  1962,  $3,373  million; 

1963,  $7,701   million. 
Trust  funds:  1962,  $6  million;  1963,  $37  million. 


to  a  stable  and  peaceful  future  by  helping  to 
alleviate  the  extreme  poverty  and  social  unrest 
which  beset  millions  of  people.  Expenditures 
in  1964  for  the  economic  activities  of  AID  are 
estimated  to  be  $200  million  greater  than  in 
1963,  with  the  principal  increase  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  and  a  decrease  in  supporting 
assistance.  Efforts  will  be  continued  and  in- 
tensified to  encourage  other  developed  countries 
of  the  free  world  to  increase  further  their  assist- 
ance to  the  developing  nations. 

In  allocating  economic  development  funds 
continued  emphasis  is  being  given  to  the  f  ormu 
lation  of  long-range  plans  and  programs  foi 
each  country  as  guides  for  channeling  resource: 
into  those  efforts  which  will  yield  the  greates 
benefits.  Economic  and  social  development  can 
not  depend  simply  on  aid  from  outside,  bu 
must  rest  primarily  on  efforts  within  the  coun 
tries  involved.  Continuing  stress  is,  therefore 
being  placed  on  encouraging  recipient  countrie 
to  support  development  plans  and  program 
through  self-help  measures,  such  as  fiscal  am 
agrarian  reform,  even  when  such  measures  in 
volve  short-run  difficulties. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  f  oreig 
assistance  program.  The  military  portion  o 
this  program  was  discussed  in  connection  wit 
our  national  defense  effort  earlier  in  this  sectio 
of  the  budget. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

(Fiscal  years.    In  millions] 


Program 


Military . . 
Economic. 


Total. 


Expenditures 


1962 
actual 


$1,  390 
1,836 


3,226 


1963 
estimate 


$1,  750 
2,  100 


3,850 


1964 
estimate 


$1,  450 
2,300 


3,750 


Recom- 
mended 

new  obll 
gational 

author!  t; 
for  1964 


$1,  4i 
3,41 


»  4,9' 


i  Compares  with  new  obligational  authority  of  $3,9 
million  enacted  for  1962  and  $3,929  million  enacted  f 
1963. 

Development  loans  and  grants.— Long-ter 
loans  repayable  in  dollars  at  very  low  rates  < 
interest  constitute  the  most  important  sing 
method  by  which  the  United  States  helps  deve 
oping  countries.  Expenditures  for  such  loa: 
are  expected  to  increase  by  $79  million  in  196 
mainly  as  a  result  of  commitments  made 
prior  years.   - 
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Long-term  loans  are  the  mainstay  of  our  de- 
relopment  effort.    However,  it  is  also  necessary 

0  make  grants  to  help  improve  human  skills  by 
rearing  or  strengthening  training  and  other 
QStitutions  so  that  people  in  developing  coun- 
ries  can  use  their  resources  more  effectively. 
\>  this  end,  expenditures  of  $270  million  will 
e  made  in  1964  for  development  grants, 
"hese  grants  will  be  used  primarily  to  foster 
tie  advancement  of  education,  health,  and 
ther  technical  skills. 

Alliance  for  Progress. — Not  quite  a  year  and 
half  has  elapsed  since  the  formal  inauguration 
f  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  a  cooperative  effort 
)  expedite  social  and  economic  development  in 
iatin  America.  The  rate  at  which  U.S.  re- 
)urces  are  made  available  for  this  effort  must, 
f  course,  take  into  account  progress  made  in 
xe  Latin  American  countries,  particularly  in 
le  areas  of  national  planning  and  economic 
ad  social  reforms. 

The  measures  to  achieve  such  progress  are 
ssential  to  the  success  of  the  Alliance.  It  is 
fpected  that  their  rate  of  execution  will  permit 
ie  United  States  to  provide  more  than  $1  bil- 
on  to  Latin  America  in  1964  in  total  loans  and 
rants  from  AID,  U.S.  funds  administered  by 
ie  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
xport-Import  Bank,  and  the  Food  for  Peace 
rogram.  To  this  end,  the  budget  provides  for 
proposed  increase  of  $100  million  in  the  pres- 
it  $600  million  authorization  for  Alliance  for 
rogress  funds  for  1964,  to  permit  additional 
ans  and  grants.  An  appropriation  of  $200 
illion  is  also  requested  to  replenish  the  Social 
rogress  Trust  Fund  administered  by  the  Inter- 
merican  Development  Bank,  which  is  expected 
be  fully  committed  during  fiscal  year  1963. 
Other  AID  programs. — Expenditures  for 
pporting  assistance  are  estimated  to  decline 

1  $80  million  in  1964  as  a  higher  proportion  of 
e  economic  activities  of  AID  is  channelled 
rough  development  loans  and  grants.  How- 
er,  supporting  assistance  continues  to  be 
ade  available  to  countries  which  need  help  to 
aintain  economic  and  political  stability,  sup- 
>rt  extraordinary  defense  forces,  and  preserve 
onomic  independence.  Such  aid  is  also  some- 
nes  granted  in  connection  with  U.S.  bases 
erseas. 

The  United  States  plans  to  continue  to  par- 


ticipate in  1964  in  a  number  of  international 
efforts  which  receive  substantial  support  in  the 
form  of  voluntary  contributions.  These  in- 
clude such  programs  as  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund  and  Technical  Assistance  pro- 
gram, United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo, 
and  the  Indus  Basin  development  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development. 

Other  economic  and  -financial  programs. — 
Additional  funds  are  needed  in  order  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  continue  filling  its  im- 
portant role  of  financing  U.S.  exports,  many  of 
which  go  to  underdeveloped  areas.  Accord- 
ingly this  budget  assumes  prompt  enactment  in 
1963  of  a  requested  increase  of  $2  billion  in  the 
Bank's  resources.  This  amount  should  be  ade- 
quate to  cover  requirements  for  several  years  to 
come.  During  the  past  year,  an  increasing 
volume  of  loans  has  been  guaranteed  under  new 
export  financing  programs  providing  both 
credit  and  political  risk  coverage.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  these  successful  programs  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  in  the  future.  The  net 
expenditures  of  the  Bank  are  estimated  to  de- 
cline substantially  in  1964,  largely  as  a  result  of 
increased  receipts  from  the  planned  sale  of 
loans  to  private  investors  and  from  increased 
repayments  of  outstanding  loans. 
^  This  budget  provides  $62  million  for  the 
fourth  installment  on  our  subscription  to  the 
International  Development  Association  and  for 
legislation  to  authorize  a  payment  of  $50  mil- 
lion as  the  U.S.  share  in  1964  of  an  increase- 
now  being  negotiated— in  the  resources  of  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

Subject  to  negotiations  with  other  member 
countries,  the  Congress  will  also  be  asked  to 
authorize  participation  by  the  United  States  in 
enlarging  the  capital  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  and  the  ordinary  re- 
sources of  the  Inter- American  Development 
Bank,  in  order  to  continue  the  important  work 
of  these  institutions  in  providing  loans  and 
technical  assistance  to  developing  nations. 

In  recognition  of  the  growing  overseas  de- 
mand for  the  services  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
the  number  of  volunteers  to  be  financed  in  1964 
is  expected  to  increase  from  9,000  to  13,000. 
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Most  of  the  new  volunteers  will  be  sent  to  Latin 
America  and  Africa. 

Grants  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
under  the  Food  for  Peace  program  are  dis- 
tributed for  disaster  relief  and  are  also  made 
available  to  support  economic  development 
projects.  The  program  provides  bread  and 
milk  to  millions  of  school  children  around  the 
world  and  makes  possible  more  adequate  diets 
for  workers  on  development  projects. 

Foreign  information  and  exchange  activi- 
ties.— The  1964  recommendations  in  this  budget 
will  enable  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  sig- 
nificantly to  expand  and  improve  its  television 
and  radio  programing,  its  motion  picture  ac- 
tivities, and  its  book  translation  programs  in 
order  to  reach  larger  audiences  abroad,  particu- 
larly among  students  and  other  young  people. 
Increased  efforts  will  be  devoted  to  activities 
in  Latin  America  and  Africa,  where  eight  new 
branch  posts  and  eight  reading  rooms  are 
planned  for  1964.  Further  modernization  and 
expansion  of  Voice  of  America  radio  facilities 
in  several  areas  are  also  planned,  and  assistance 
will  be  provided  for  American  participation  in 
the  international  art  exhibit  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  in  December  1963. 

The  Department  of  State  is  continuing  to 
expand  and  improve  its  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  activities  under  the  Mutual  Ed- 
ucational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  enacted 
in  1961.  New  international  exchange  agree- 
ments are  being  negotiated  to  reflect  the 
broadened  activities  authorized  by  the  act.  Ex- 
changes of  persons  will  be  increased  in  1964, 
especially  with  Latin  America  and  Africa. 

Conduct  of  foreign  affairs. — A  reduction  in 
the  total  expenditures  of  the  Department  of 
State  is  estimated  in  fiscal  year  1964,  primarily 
because  of  a  nonrecurring  loan  to  the  United 
Nations  made  in  1963.  Within  the  total,  in- 
creases are  requested  to  strengthen  the  Foreign 
Service,  including  provision  for  acquisition  and 
construction  of  necessary  office  and  housing 
facilities,  for  which  authorizing  legislation  is 
being  requested.  To  heighten  the  competence 
of  Americans  who  will  serve  abroad  as  well 
as  to  expand  our  knowledge  in  critical  areas 
of  international  relations,  legislation  is  being 
recommended  to  authorize  the  early  establish- 


ment of  a  National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
In  addition,  active  consideration  is  being  given 
to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Personnel  which  recommends  significant 
measures  to  strengthen  our  overseas  services. 

Amounts  are  included  in  the  budget  to  paj 
the  costs  of  U.S.  membership  in  the  United 
Nations,  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  other  international  organizations  having 
programs  promoting  economic  development 
social  progress,  and  political  stability.  Provi- 
sion is  also  made  to  meet  our  share  of  the  cost 
of  multilateral  peace  and  security  operations 
carried  out  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmameni 
Agency,  currently  in  its  firs,t  full  fiscal  yea) 
of  operation,  will  expand  its  staff  and  its  con 
tract  research  program  in  1964.  Emphasii 
will  continue  to  be  given  to  technical  researcl 
and  to  the  formulation  and  representation  o 
U.S.  positions  at  international  meetings.  T< 
replace  the  present  limitation  of  $10  millioi 
on  the  funds  which  can  be  spent  by  the  Agency 
indefinite  authorization  is  being  sought  and  a) 
appropriation  of  $15  million  is  requested  in  thi 
budget  for  1964. 


Economic  Report  of  the  President: 
Balance  of  Payments 

Following  is  the  portion  of  the  Economic  Re 
port  of  the  President1  which  deals  with  th 
international  balance  of  payments  (page 
xix-xx) . 

Price  stability  has  extra  importance  toda 
because  of  our  need  to  eliminate  the  continuin 
deficit  in  the  international  balance  of  payment 
During  the  past  2  years  we  have  cut  the  over-a 
deficit,  from  nearly  $4  billion  in  1960  to  aboi 
$2  billion  in  1962.  But  we  cannot  relax  on 
efforts  to  reduce  the  payments  deficit  still  fu: 
ther.  One  important  force  working  strong] 
in  our  favor  is  our  excellent  record  of  pri< 


1 H.  Doc.  28,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  transmitted  < 
Jan.  21.  The  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  t 
gether  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Council  of  Ec 
nomic  Advisers,  is  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  i 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Was 
ington  25,  D.C.  ($1.25). 
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lability.  Since  1959,  while  U.S.  wholesale 
>rices  have  been  unchanged,  those  in  every 
lajor  competing  country  (except  Canada) 
ave  risen  appreciably.  Our  ability  to  compete 
1  foreign  markets— and  in  our  own— has  ac- 
ardingly  improved. 

We  shall  continue  to  reduce  the  overseas  bur- 
en  of  our  essential  defense  and  economic  assist- 
nce  programs,  without  weakening  their  effec- 
veness— both  by  reducing  the  foreign  exchange 
>sts  of  these  programs  and  by  urging  other 
idustrial  nations  to  assume  a  fairer  share  of 
ie  burden  of  free  world  defense  and  develop- 
ent  assistance. 

But  the  area  in  which  our  greatest  effort  must 
>w  be  concentrated  is  one  in  which  Govern- 
ent  can  provide  only  leadership  and  oppor- 
nity;    private    business    must    produce   the 
suits.     Our  commercial  trade  surplus— the 
cess  of  our  exports  of  goods  and  services  over 
iports— must  rise  substantially  to  assure  that 
i  will  reach  balance-of-payments  equilibrium 
thin  a  reasonable  period. 
Under  our  new  Trade  Expansion  Act,  we  are 
epared  to  make  the  best  bargains  for  Ameri- 
a  business  that  have  been  possible  in  many 
ars.    We  intend  to  use  the  authority  of  that 
fc  to  maximum  advantage  to  the  end  that  our 
ricultural  and  industrial  products  have  more 
eral  access  to  other  markets— particularly 
we  of  the  European  Economic  Community. 
With  improved  Export-Import  Bank  facili- 
s  and  the  new  Foreign   Credit  Insurance 
sociation,  our  exporters  now  have  export 
ancmg  comparable  to  that  of  our  major  com- 
ators.    As  an  important  part  of  our  program 
increase  exports,  I  have  proposed  a  sharp 
p-up  m  the  export  expansion  program  of  the 
partment  of  Commerce.    Funds  have  been 
ommended  both  to  strengthen  our  overseas 
rketing  programs  and  to  increase  the  Depart- 
nt's  efforts  in  the  promotion  of  an  expanded 
arest  in  export  opportunities  among  Ameri- 
firms. 

n  the  meantime,  we  have  made  and  will  con- 
ie  to  make  important  progress  in  increasing 

resistance  of  the  international  monetary 
.em  to   speculative   attack.     The   strength 

the  stability  of  the  payments  system  have 
a  consolidated  during  the  past  year  through 
^national    cooperation.    That    cooperation 


successfully  met  rigorous  tests  in  1962— when  a 
major  decline  occurred  in  the  stock  markets  of 
the  world;  when  the  Canadian  dollar  withstood 
a  run  in  June;  and  when  the  establishment  of 
Soviet  bases  in  Cuba  threatened   the  world. 
Through  direct  cooperation  with  other  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  engaged  in  substantial 
operations  in  the  forward  markets  for  other 
currencies  and  held  varying  amounts  of  other 
currencies  in  its  own  reserves;  the  Federal  Re- 
serve engaged  in  a  wide  circle  of  swap  arrange- 
ments for  obtaining  other  currencies;  and  the 
Treasury  initiated  a  program  of  borrowings 
denominated  in  foreign  currencies.    And  with 
the  approval  by  Congress  of  the  necessary  ena- 
bling legislation,  the  United  States  joined  other 
major  countries  in  strengthening  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  as  an  effective  bulwark 
to  the  payments  system. 

With  responsible  and  energetic  public  and 
private  policies,  and  continued  alertness  to  any 
new  dangers,  we  can  move  now  to  revitalize  our 
domestic  economy  without  fear  of  inflation  or 
unmanageable  international  financial  prob- 
lems—indeed, in  the  long  run,  a  healthy  balance 
of  payments  position  depends  on  a  healthy 
economy.  As  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  has  emphatically 
stated  in  recent  months,  a  prosperous  American 
economy  and  a  sound  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion are  not  alternatives  between  which  we  must 
choose;  rather,  expansionary  action  to  bol- 
ster our  domestic  growth— with  due  vigilance 
against  inflation— will  solidify  confidence  in 
the  dollar. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


87th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Visa  Procedures  of  Department  of  State.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  Other 
Internal  Security  Laws  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee.   January  9-May  16,  1962.    571  pp 

Foreign  Service  Annuities.  Hearing  before  the  Senate 
foreign  Relations  Committee  on  S.  1010  and  S.  1011 
September  14, 1962.   34  pp 

Factors  Affecting  the  United  States  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments. Compilation  of  studies  prepared  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Exchange  and  Pay 
ments  of  the  Joint  Economic  CommftX.  561  Jp 
[Joint  Committee  print]  pp' 
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Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 


Geneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian 
persons  in  time  of  war.  .  1 

Dated  at  Geneva  Angnst  12,  1949  Entered  into 
force  October  21,  1950 ;  for  the  United  States  Feb- 
ruary I  1956     TIAS  3364,  3362,  3363,  and  3365, 

Ratification  deposited:  Ireland,  September  27,  1962. 

Accessions  deposited:  Cyprus,  May  23,  1962  (sub- 
iect  to  ratification  in  the  way  provided  for  by 
article  169  of  the  Constitution  of  the  HepuMicd 
Cyprus)  ;  Federation  of  Malaya,  August  24,  1962 

Notification  given  that  it  considers  itself  hound. 
Mauritania,  October  27,  1962. 


Atomic  Energy 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
Done  at  New  York  October  26,  1956.     Entered  into 
force  July  29, 1957.     TIAS  3873. 
Ratification  deposited:  Uruguay,  January  22,  19bd. 

Aviation 

Convention  on  the  international  recognition  of  rights 
in  aircraft.    Done  at  Geneva  June  19,  1948.    Entered 
Into  Se 'September  17,  1953       TIAS  2847 
Adherence  deposited:  Niger,  December  27,  19t>2. 

Bills  of  Lading 

International  convention  ^r  unification  of  certain 
rules  relating  to  bills  of  lading,  and  protocol  of  sig- 
nature Dated  at  Brussels  August  25,  !««*; 
Entered  into  force  June  2,  1931;  for  the  United 
stntps  December  29, 1937.  51  Stat.  233. 
fomcaZn  received  that  it  considers  itself  oound: 
Tanganyika,  December  3,  1962. 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention.  Done  at  Geneva  Sep- 
tember 6  1952.  Entered  into  force  September  16, 
1955.     TIAS  3324. 

Ratification  deposited:  Finland,  January  16, 1963. 
Protocol  2  to  the  universal  copyright  convention  con- 
cerning the  application  of  that  convention  to  the 
works  of  certain  international  orgamzations.    Done 
7  Kneva  September  6,  1952.     Entered  into  force 
September  16,  1955.     TIAS  3324. 
Ratification  deposited:  Finland,  January  16-1963. 
Protocol  3  to  the  universal  copyright  convention  con- 
cerning the  effective  date  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion or  acceptance  of  or  accession  to  that  convention. 
Done  afSeva   September  6,  1952.     Entered  into 
force  August  19,  1954.     TIAS  3324 
Ratification  deposited:  Finland,  January  16,  1963. 

Trade 

Protocol  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  embodying  results  of  the  196<W& tariff .con- 
ference, Doae  at  Geneva  July  16,  1962.  Entered 
into  force  for  the  United  States  December  31,  1962. 

rpTAO    ^95^ 

Signatures:  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
Netherlands,  and  European  Economic  Community 
December  13,  1962;  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
(subject  to  ratification),  December  21  1962. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Sweden,  December  27,  1962, 
Switzerland,  December  28,  1962. 

War 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners 

Ge°nevaarconvention  for  amelioration  of"  condition  of 
wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field , 

Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  condition  of 
wounded,  sick,  and  shipwrecked  members  of  armed 
forces  at  sea ; 


BILATERAL 


China 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  August  31,  1962  (TIAS  5151).  Ef 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  January  15 
1963.     Entered  into  force  January  15,  19bd. 

Ecuador 

Agreement  relating  to  reciprocal  nonimmigrant  visas 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Quito  Decembe 
11  1962,  and  January  7,  1963.  Entered  into  fore 
January  7,  1963. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  January  21-27 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 

D  Releases  issued  prior  to  January  21  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are s  Nos  19 -of 
January  11 ;  27  of  January  15 ;  and  43  of  Janu- 
ary 20. 


No.  Date 

41  1/21 

*42  1/21 

44  1/21 

45  1/21 
♦46  1/21 

47  1/22 

48  1/23 
*49  1/23 

|50  1/23 

51  1/24 

t52  1/25 

t53  1/25 


Subject 

Williams:  National  Conference  of 
American  O.R.T.  Federation. 

U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 

U  S.  Ambassadors  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Panama  meet  in  M 
Salvador. 

Rusk:  interview  on  "Today  pro- 
gram. .  .„„ 

Jones:  U.S.-Peru  relations  (ex- 
cerpts). .,    .     .   _v 

Aviation  talks  with  United  Arab 
Republic. 

Ball :  remarks  on  Jean  Monnet. 

Rusk:  death  of  Mohammed  All  or 
Pakistan. 

Foreign  policy  conference  at  San 
Francisco,  February  14. 

Joint  statement  by  Secretary  Rusk 
and  Argentine  Foreign  Minister 
Muniz.  ,„ 

Williams :  UAW  "U.N.  Appointment 

conference. 
U.S.-Malaya  cultural  exchange  agree- 
ment. 


*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Secretary  Rusk's  News  Conference  of  February  1 


'ress  release  65  dated  February  2 

Secretary  Rush:  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  state- 
aent  at  the  beginning  on  the  criticism  we  have 
eceived  from  friends  in  Canada  on  account  of 
he  press  statement  issued  on  January  30.1 
'here  is  a  strong  tradition  of  fair  play  in  both 
ur  countries,  and  our  friendship  is  too  close 
ar  a  misunderstanding  of  this  sort.  I  wish  to 
iy  to  all  Canadians  that  we  regret  it  if  any 
ords  of  ours  have  been  so  phrased  as  to  give 
ffense,  but  the  need  to  make  some  clarifying 
atement  arose  from  a  situation  not  of  our 
laking. 

It  became  necessary  as  the  result  of  state- 
lents  made  in  the  course  of  debate  in  Ottawa 
st  week.  Without  notice  to  us — and  we  un- 
;rstand  how  this  can  happen  in  the  heat  of 
ibate— there  was  a  disclosure  then  of  confi- 
aitial  exchanges  between  our  two  Govern- 
ents,  and  a  number  of  arguments  were  put 
>rward  by  various  speakers  which  appeared  to 
Fer  new  interpretations  of  the  policies  of  the 
nited  States. 

As  a  result,  a  number  of  questions  were  raised 
ith  our  Government  by  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
n  reporters,  by  Members  of  our  Congress,  and 
'  ordinary  citizens.    It  became  clear  that  we 
ould  have  to  give  some  account  of  our  own 
Jws.    This  question,  after  all,  is  one  which 
solves  the  legitimate  concerns  of  both  our 
oples.    Our  common  effort  for  the  defense  of 
>rth  America  and  our  partnership  in  NATO 
cessarily  involve  us  all.    Yet  we  were  well 
'are  of  the  fact  that  these  issues  are  politically 
ry  sensitive  in  Canada,  and  we  did  not  wish 
engage  in  discussion  at  a  level  which  would 
>m  to  imply  criticism  of  any  individual  or 
3up  from  any  leading  officer  of  our  Govern- 
nt.    Neither  did  we  believe  that  a  diplo- 
ic protest  was  appropriate.     Such  a  pro- 
t  indeed  might  have  been  called  interference 
See  p.  243. 


in  the  light  of  the  political  context  in  which  the 
initial  disclosure  of  our  talks  had  occurred. 

So  we  determined  on  a  simple  statement  of 
the  facts  as  we  understand  them.  I  have  al- 
ready expressed  my  regret  if  our  tone  was 
wrong,  but  I  believe  the  facts  of  the  position  as 
we  understand  them  were  fairly  set  out,  and 
certainly  if  the  statement  contains  any  errors, 
we  shall  be  prompt  to  correct  them. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  North  Americans 
that  of  course  all  final  decisions  about  Canada's 
role  in  our  common  defense  are  for  Canada  to 
make,  and  we  in  the  United  States  know  only 
too  well  that  decisions  about  nuclear  defense 
are  particularly  testing  and  painful.  We  shall 
always  respect  the  clear  decisions  of  Canada 
and  adapt  our  policies  as  well  as  we  can  to  those 
decisions,  and  we  shall  continue  to  believe  that 
in  the  long  run  the  friendship  of  our  two 
peoples,  which  we  value  so  highly,  not  only 
permits  but  requires  open  and  clear  explana- 
tions on  great  common  problems. 

Soviet  Suspension  of  Test  Ban  Talks 

I  should  also  like  to  comment  informally  on 
the  suspension  of  the  nuclear  test  discussions 2 
pending  the  return  to  the  Geneva  conference  in 
about  10  days'  time. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  understand  what  is  in 
the  mind  of  the  other  side  in  a  discussion  of  this 
sort,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  consider- 
able speculation  as  to  why  the  Soviet  Union 
suspended  the  present  discussions.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  if  there  is  a  simple  and 
sufficient  answer,  we  should  concentrate  on  that, 
even  though  there  could  be  other  factors  in  the 
situation. 

The  basic  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  seems 

2  For  a  statement  of  Jan.  31  by  William  C.  Foster, 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  see  p.  236. 
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Suspension  of  Test  Ban  Talks 

Statement  by  William  C.  Foster 1 

Consequent  on  the  exchange  of  letters  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Chairman  Khrushchev 
with  respect  to  a  nuclear  test  ban,2  private  ex- 
ploratory talks  have  been  taking  place  since 
January  14  in  New  York  and  Washington  among 
the  U.S.,  the  U.K.,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  These  talks 
were  terminated  today  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Soviet  representatives. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  proposed  that  the  negoti- 
ations now  be  returned  to  the  18-Nation  Disarma- 
ment Committee  in  Geneva.  The  United  States 
believes  that  negotiations  on  this  subject  must 
be  continued  and  will,  therefore,  give  priority 
attention  to  efforts  to  achieve  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  when  the  18-Nation  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee resumes  its  deliberations  on  February  12. 


1  Released  to  the  press  at  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington on  Jan.  31.  Mr.  Foster  is  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  11, 1963,  p.  198. 


to  be  that  national  systems,  so-called,  are  ade- 
quate to  determine  whether  surreptitious  under- 
ground tests  are  in  fact  being  carried  out.    Now 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
thinking  about  the  possibility  of  underground 
tests  in  the  United  States,  this  may  well  be  so, 
because  the  open  nature  of  our  society,  the  enor- 
mous difficulty  which  we  would  have  in  con- 
ducting secret  underground  tests,  and  the  ready 
availability    of   information   may   give   them 
confidence  that,  if  there  is  a  test  ban  treaty, 
they  would  know  if  we  in  fact  were  conducting 
tests. 

But  our  situation  is  different,  because  we  are 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  secret  tests 
in  a  vast  area,  much  of  it  sparsely  populated, 
inhabited  by  a  closed  society,  where  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  information  about  what  is  going 
on  in  the  country  are  simply  not  available. 
Therefore  to  us  the  idea  of  on-site  inspection  is 
not  simply  a  political  question  involving  the 
acceptance  of  on-site  inspection  in  principle  but 
is  the  practical  problem  of  establishing  ar- 
rangements which  in  fact  do  provide  assurance 
that  agreements  are  being  complied  with. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  two  or  three 
on-site   inspections   suggested   by   the   Soviet 


Union 3  are  not  enough.  We  ourselves  do  not 
have  instruments  at  the  present  time  which 
could  make  those  two  or  three  on-site  inspections 
enough.  If  the  Soviet  Union  has  such  instru- 
ments—and they  may  have— but  if  they  have 
such  instruments,  they  have  not  agreed  to  the 
urgent  invitations  of  both  the  United  States 
and  United  Kingdom  to  come  forward  with  the 
technical  means  which  might  take  the  place  of 
on-site  inspections. 

So,  in  summary,  we  have  on  the  one  side  a 
rejection  of  the  practical  necessity  and  utility 
of  on-site  inspections  and  on  the  other  side  a 
fundamental  need  to  have  assurance  that  in 
fact  such  agreements  would  be  carried  out. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  recent  discus- 
sions have  not  in  perhaps  the  most  proper  sens* 
been  called  negotiations.    It  was  our  hope  anc 
expectation  that  the  acceptance  of  the  principlf 
of  on-site  inspection  by  the  Soviet  Union  ii 
December  might  have  opened  the  way  for  ne 
gotiations  in  the  genuine  sense  of  that  word 
But  the  general  impression  is  that  the  Sovie 
offer  of  two  or  three  on-site  inspections  ha 
been  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis.    So  we  re 
turn  to  Geneva  to  see  whether  we  can  mak 
any  further  progress  in  this  field.    We  hope  s( 
But  at  the  present  time  we  cannot  hold  ou 
great  expectation  that  this  matter  can  be  re 
solved  promptly. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  ready  for  you 
questions. 

Realities  of  Western  Policy  Unaffected 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  say,  befoi 
asking  questions,  that  we  are  glad  to  see  yc 
in  this  room  again.  We  hope  as  the  new  yet 
goes  on  this  may  get  to  be  more  of  a  habit. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  give  us  your  assessm&i 
of  where  roe  stand  in  the  split  with  General  t 
Gaulle  over  European  policy? 

A.  Well,  I  think  we  are  in  a  period  no1 
after  the  breakdown  of  the  discussions  in  Bru 
sels,4  in  which  the  governments,  particular 
those  directly  involved  in  those  discussions,  w 


'For    an    exchange    of    letters    between    Presidi 
Kennedy  and  Chairman  Khrushchev,  see  Bulletin 

Feb.  11, 1963,  p.  198.  0 

4  For  a  Department  statement  of  Jan.  30,  see  p.  A 
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>e  reassessing  the  situation  to  see  how  we  can 
ill  get  on  with  the  great  tasks  hi  front  of  the 
-Vest, 

In  the  most  immediate  sense  the  Brussels 
alks  had  to  do  with  the  U.K.  membership  in 
he  Economic  Community.     They  do  involve 
mportant  questions  of  trade,  but  they  were 
ot  the  only  framework  within  which  Western 
nity  is  being  pursued.    NATO  has  some  im- 
portant questions  in  front  of  it— such  ques- 
ions  as  the  multilateral  force.     The  OECD 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
)evelopment]  has  been  moving  vigorously  for 
lie  coordination  of  fiscal  and  trade  policies. 
ts   development   assistance   group    has   been 
wking    diligently    on    the    coordination    of 
Western  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
Mr.  [Christian  A.]  Herter  has  had  his  first 
jploratory  trip  to  Brussels  to  talk  to  the  Com- 
dssion  of  the  EEC  and  to  Geneva  to  talk  with 
ATT   [General  Agreement  on  Tariffs   and 
rade]  and  to  Paris  to  talk  with  the  OECD, 
i  preparation  for  the  rounds  of  negotiations 
tat  we  see  ahead  of  us  in  connection  with  our 
vn  Trade  Expansion  Act.    So  there  is  a  mo- 
ent  of  pause  on  certain  aspects  of  the  Western 
fort.    But  the  total  Western  North  Atlantic 
Fort  is  related  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
Inch  arise  from  the  pressures  against  the  free 
M-ld  being  applied  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  discussions  that  we  have  been  having 

the  West  do  not  themselves  basically  affect 
e  harsh  realities  on  which  Western  policy  has 
en  based  in  this  postwar  period  nor  do  they 
sically  affect  the  promise  of  the  future,  and 
,  although  there  will  be  a  period  of  pause  and 
consideration  of  alternatives  in  the  weeks 
ead  on  certain  aspects  of  the  effort,  the  great 
tes  of  policy  of  the  West  in  Europe  and  in 
>rth  America  will  go  forward. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  the  original  Canadian 
m  statement  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
•esident  before  it  ivas  made  public?  There 
s  two  versions;  that  is  why  I  ash  you  that 
estion. 

A  The  President  did  not  see  that  statement. 
Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
t  ban  talks  in  New  York  have  been  sus- 


Breakdown  in  Negotiations 
for  U.K.  Membership  in  EEC 

Department  Statement 1 

The  United  States  considers  the  breakdown 
in  the  negotiations  for  British  membership  in 
the  European  Economic  Community  as  most  un- 
fortunate. We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
present  difficulties  can  do  more  than  delay  the 
movement  toward  a  strong  and  united  Europe 
working  in  effective  partnership  with  the  United 
States  for  the  solution  of  mutual  problems. 

For  our  part,  we  will  continue  to  pursue  pol- 
icies which  derive  from  the  hard  realities  of  the 
situation,  which  have  not  been  changed  by  recent 
events  in  Brussels.  These  policies  include  the 
strengthening  of  NATO,  the  creation  of  a  multi- 
lateral nuclear  defense  force,  and  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  trade. 

Most  Europeans  recognize  with  us  that  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  is  indivisible,  that  the 
Atlantic  community  is  economically  interdepend- 
ent, and  that  we  and  Europe  share  joint  responsi- 
bilities in  the  rest  of  the  world. 


*Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Jan.  30  by 
Lincoln  White,  Director,  Office  of  News. 


fended,  what  is  the  state  of  the  United  States 
decision 5  to  suspend  further  underground  nu- 
clear tests  in  Nevada  while  the  test  talks  are 
going  onf 

A.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  President 
is  issuing  instructions  that  the  preparations  for 
that  test  be  resumed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  would  the  U.S.  re- 
gard as  a  sufficiently  practical  arrangement  to 
contribute  effectively  to  North  American  de- 
fense? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  my  remarks  this  morn- 
ing are  sufficient  for  today.  These  are  matters 
which  have  been  discussed  with  the  Canadian 
Government  in  private  talks,  and  I  would  sup- 
pose that  these  private  talks  would  be  resumed. 

Soviet  Military  Presence  in  Cuba 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  there  was  last  August 
and  September,  there  is  some  feeling  now  that 
the  Government  of  our  country  may  be  under- 

5  For  statement  of  Jan.  26  by  President  Kennedy, 
see  p.  238. 
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U.S.  Postpones  Underground 
Nuclear  Tests  in  Nevada 

Statement  by  President  Kennedy1 

During  the  present  discussions  in  Washington 
and  New  York  on  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
among  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States,2  I  have  asked  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  postpone  underground 
shots  in  Nevada.  We  are  maintaining  the  capa- 
bility and  readiness  to  resume  our  test  program 
at  any  time.  We  have  no  intention  of  again  ac- 
cepting an  indefinite  moratorium  on  testing,  and 
if  it  is  clear  we  cannot  achieve  a  workable 
agreement  we  will  act  accordingly. 


1  Read    to   news    correspondents    on    Jan.    26 
by  Pierre  Salinger,  White  House  Press  Secretary. 

2  For  background,   see  Bulletin   of  Feb.   11, 
1963,  p.  198. 


estimating  the  military  strength  of  Cuba.  You 
may  have  noticed  certain  comments  on  the  Hill 
in  that  regard.  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us 
what  your  own  estimate  of  the  situation  is? 

A.  The  information  that  we  have  on  that  has 
been  made  public.  I  believe  the  Department  of 
Defense  issued  a  statement  yesterday  on  cer- 
tain aspects  of  it.  There  is  a  significant  Soviet 
military  presence  in  Cuba  which  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  United  States,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  has  been  a  recent  significant  buildup 
of  any  major  proportions.  I  think  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  statement  took  care  of  that 
particular  point,  but  the  continued  presence  of 
Soviet  military  personnel  in  Cuba  is  something 
which  this  entire  hemisphere  must  be  concerned 
about. 

Situation  in  Viet-Nam 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  recent  report  from  Viet- 
Nam  indicates  that  the  U.S.  efforts  to  help  the 
Vietnamese  may  not  be  going  along  as  well  as 
they  should.  What  is  your  impression  of  that 
report? 

A.  I  think  in  a  situation  such  as  we  have  in 
Viet-Nam  at  any  one  time  there  are  going  to 
be  both  pluses  and  minuses  in  the  situation. 
There  is  no  more  difficult,  disagreeable,  and 
frustrating  type  of  operation  than  those  that 


are  required  to  deal  with  guerrilla  action  sup- 
ported from  outside  of  a  country,  such  as  we 
find  in  that  country.  You  may  have  seen  some 
comments  that  Admiral  [Harry  D.]  Felt  made 
after  a  recent  trip  there. 

There  are  some  definitely  encouraging  ele- 
ments. The  ratio  of  casualties  between  Govern- 
ment and  Viet  Cong  forces,  the  ratio  of  arms 
captured  or  lost  between  the  two  sides,  the 
steady  extension  of  the  strategic-hamlet  pro- 
gram, the  increasingly  effective  work  of  the 
montagnards  along  the  border  areas— all  those 
indicate  some  turning  in  the  situation. 

But  let  me  say  quite  frankly  that  we  have  nol 
been  satisfied  with  the  opportunities  given  tc 
the  press  in  Viet-Nam  for  full  and  candid  cov 
erage  of  the  situation  there,  and  we  are  discus 
sing  this  matter  from  time  to  time  and  mosi 
urgently  with  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam 
We  can  fully  understand  the  difficulties  facet 
by  press  representatives  there  and  would  like  t< 
see  those  dealt  with  as  rapidly  as  possible,  be 
cause  under  those  conditions  it  is  not  easy  t< 
get  a  balanced  picture  of  the  situation. 

We  hope  that  there  could  be  some  improve 
ment,  not  only  in  the  situation  in  Viet-Nan 
but  in  the  availability  of  information  about  i 
in  Viet-Nam  to  representatives  of  the  press. 

Soviet  Position  on  Nuclear  Testing 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned  in  you 
opening  statement  on  nuclear  testing  that  they 
could  have  been  other  factors  in  the  Soviet  dt 
cision  to  break  off  the  talks  at  the  present  timi 
Do  you  think  that  perhaps  the  Soviet  Unio 
might  be  trying  to  exploit  the  split  in  the  Wes> 
em  alliance  caused  by  General  de  Gaulle 
policy? 

A.  Well,  quite  frankly,  I  don't  have  an 
strong  views  on  that  particular  point,  becaui 
that  is  reading  something  into  the  mind  of  tl 
other  side  which  cannot  be  determined  sp 
cifically  from  their  course  of  action. 

I  would  think  that  95  percent  of  the  proble: 
relates  to  the  central  issues  to  which  I  just  p 
f  erred.  For  example,  on  this  question  of  wh: 
each  side  needs  in  nuclear  testing,  given  the  di 
ference  in  our  two  positions,  the  Soviets  me 
look  upon  on-site  inspection  as  unnecessary  ' 
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hem  and  therefore  a  unilateral  concession  to 
is,  if  you  put  yourself  in  their  position.  I 
rould  think  that  the  nuclear  test  ban  problem 
5  one  in  which  I  think  both  sides  would  like 
3  see  progress.  I  do  think  that  the  other  side 
as  a  real  interest — that  is,  objectively  consid- 
red,  they  have  a  stake  in  bringing  this  type 
f  arms  race  to  a  halt.    But,  as  is  not  unusual 

I  such  circumstances,  the  conditions  and  terms 
pon  which  agreement  can  be  reached  may 
low  a  very  wide  gap.  But  it  seems  to  me  the 
mple  explanation  is  sufficient  to  explain  prac- 
cally  everything  that  has  happened  thus  far. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  the  split  is 
ymething  the  Soviets  could  exploit  ? 

A.  I  don't  believe  that  on  underlying  secu- 
ty  matters  there  is  a  split  which  is  subject  to 
sploitation  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  would  be  the  effects 
f  a  nuclear  test  ban  now,  since  both  the  United 
totes  and  Soviet  Union  are  fully  equipped  with 

II  this  stock  of  atomic  weapons  and  there  is 

0  indication  that  either  France  or  Red  China 
ill  abstain  from  further  tests ? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  the  purpose  of  a  nu- 
ear  test  ban  would  be  to  try  to  impose  some 
siling  on  a  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative 
tee  which  otherwise  will  extend  into  the  future, 
ith  increasingly  massive  resources  contributed 
» that  race  on  both  sides — the  diversion  of  re- 
turces  from  other  great  tasks — and  that,  even 
tough  there  is  a  large  arsenal  on  both  sides 
:  the  Iron  Curtain,  there  would  be  some  ad- 
mtages  if  this  race  could  be  at  least  stopped 
here  it  is. 

Now  if  such  an  agreement  could  be  accom- 
ished,  it  would  be  up  to  the  signatories — if 

1  countries  did  not  accede,  it  would  be  up  to 
Le  signatories  to  decide  for  themselves  what 
ie  result  would  be  for  them  if  anyone  else 
arted  testing.  That  is  written  into  the  draft 
eaty  itself.  But  we  have  felt  that  it  was 
lportant  to  find  out  whether  we  and  the  Brit- 
a  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  take  the  first 
ep  in  agreeing  on  a  test  ban  and  then  take  up 
her  questions  as  we  get  to  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  some  spec- 
■ation,  as  you  know,  that  Ambassador  [Foy 


D.~\  Kohler  might  be  bringing  back  with  him 
a  Soviet  proposal  to  reopen  the  Berlin  dialog. 
Has  he  done  so? 

A.  He  had  the  usual  going-away  talk  with 
Mr.  Gromyko  [Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
A.  Gromyko]  when  he  came  back  for  consulta- 
tion. They  covered  a  number  of  points,  but 
there  is  nothing  that  arose  in  that  that  calls 
for  any  comment  from  me  today. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  nuclear  test  ban, 
could  you  say  that  these  talks  the  last  3  weeks 
have  produced  no  progress,  no  forward  move- 
ment? 

A.  I  think  the  forward  movement  has  been, 
if  any,  minuscule,  but  that  in  itself  does  not 
mean  that  the  talks  themselves  were  not  worth 
having.  I  think  that  it  did  permit  the  two 
sides  to  give  their  points  of  view  in  consider- 
able detail  so  that  although  I  would  report  sub- 
stantially no  progress — and  I  mean  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  any  progress — that  doesn't  mean 
that  it  wasn't  worth  having  the  talks. 

Aid  to  Yugoslavia 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  executive  department 
has  always  based  its  requests  on  Capitol  Hill  for 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  for  most-favored-nation 
treatment  of  that  nation  on  the  argument  that 
this  would  help  Yugoslavia  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence of  Moscow.  Now  President  Tito  has 
just  made  a  speech  saying  that  this  attitude  is 
a  form  of  flattery  which  should  be  alien  to  them 
and  the  main  line  of  their  foreign  policy  should 
emanate  from  Moscow.  In  view  of  his  attitude, 
is  it  still  intended  that  the  President  will  ask 
the  Congress  to  extend  most- favored-nation 
treatment  to  Yugoslavia? 

A.  What  the  President  wishes  on  that  subject 
is  the  flexibility  that  he  feels  the  President  needs 
in  dealing  with  our  relations  with  countries  in  a 
special  position  such  as  Yugoslavia  or,  indeed, 
with  Poland.  We  of  course  have  seen — studied 
— recent  statements  by  Mr.  Tito.  Some  of  those 
statements  appear  to  reflect  a  rapprochement  or 
easing  of  relations  between  Yugoslavia  and  the 
Socialist  bloc,  as  they  call  it.  Other  statements 
indicate  that  that  type  of  rapprochement  does 
not  cut  across,  and  is  not  intended  to  cut  across, 
the  maintenance  of  good  relations  with  coun- 
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tries  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  with  differ- 
ent political  systems. 

We  welcome  these  later  statements,  because 
we  do  believe  that  the  independence  of  Yugo- 
slavia is  important,  and  we  should  like  to  have 
the  authority  under  our  legislation  to  proceed 
as  the  situation  permits. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  nuclear  test  ban  will 
stop  fallout  and  perhaps  prevent  greater  effi- 
ciency in  developing  destructive  capabilities  of 
H-bombs,  but  will  it  in  fact  stop  an  arms  race 
and  buildup  of  delivery  vehicles  on  both  sides? 
In  other  words,  will  it  be  meaningful  in  dis- 
armament, really? 

A.  Well,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  total 
arms  establishments  of  the  two  sides,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  a  nuclear  test  ban  is  only 
one  step,  and  more  of  a  preventive  step  for  the 
future  than  a  disarmament  step  for  the  present. 
However,  we  have  felt  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  get  a  nuclear  test  ban  agreement,  this  might 
open  the  way  for  additional  steps  in  the  field  of 
what  might  be  called  disarmament  proper,  be- 
cause, as  I  have  already  indicated,  one  of  the 
elements  in  a  nuclear  test  ban  would  be  the  es- 
tablishment, for  example,  of  machinery  to 
provide  assurance  about  what  is  happening  in 
connection  with  the  agreement.  That  would  be 
a  very  large  step  forward  and  might  open  the 
way  for  some  more  significant  measures  in  the 
field  of  actual  disarmament — so  that  it  is  quite 
true  that  test  ban  treaties  themselves  would 
not  reduce  the  arms  establishment  of  the  two 
sides. 

Ceylon  Negotiating  Expropriation  Compensation 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  new  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  act  required  the  suspension  of  aid  to 
countries  that  do  not  take  adequate  steps  to  com- 
pensate American  companies  whose  property 
has  been  expropriated.  The  deadline  expired 
on  February  1  in  Ceylon.  Are  you  continuing 
aid  tliere? 

A.  The  most  recent  information  from  Ceylon 
is  that  there  are  now  serious  and,  I  think,  prom- 
ising negotiations  with  the  companies  in  process, 
and  we  are  therefore  temporarily  suspending 
the  action  that  would  be  required  under  legisla- 
tion, pending  the  outcome  of  these  immediate 


consultations.  You  see,  our  object  in  a  situa- 
tion of  this  sort  is  not  to  have  on  the  one  side  an 
expropriation  of  American  investments  without 
the  compensation  required  by  international  law. 
and  on  the  other  side  not  to  be  required  to  sus- 
pend our  aid  program.  The  object  is  to  see  that 
both  are  accomplished  in  a  positive  fashion. 
We  do  hope  that  these  present  negotiations  wil] 
quickly  disclose  whether  or  not  an  agreement  is 
possible. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  seems  to  be  quite  a 
lot  of  optimism  among  certain  circles  in  Argen- 
tina— military  circles — that  on  account  of  For- 
eign Minister  [Carlos  Manuel]  Muniz'  visit 
here,  they  will  get  substantial  American  mili- 
tary aid.  Is  there  any  reason  for  them  to  be- 
lieve that? 

A.  I  would  not  wish  to  comment  on  that  be- 
cause there  were  discussions  during  the  Foreign 
Minister's  meeting  here  of  different  types  oi 
aid,  but  I  would  think  I  had  better  refer  you 
back  to  your  Argentine  sources  on  that.6 

Hemisphere  Attitude  Toward  Cuba 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Latin  American  govern- 
ments were  advised  more  than  a  month  ago  thai 
a  high-level  reappraisal  of  our  long-range 
Cuban  policy  was  underway  and  that  they 
would  be  advised  of  its  results.  Could  you  tel 
us  in  what  stage  the  reappraisal  is? 

A.  Yes.  Those  reassessments  have  been  go- 
ing on.  We  have  sought  the  cooperation  oi 
other  governments  in  the  hemisphere  to  find  oul 
what,  in  fact,  is  happening  in  the  hemisphere 
in  relation  to  the  Cuban  problem  and  in  con- 
nection with  such  things  as  the  movement  oi 
funds  or  the  movement  of  agents  from  Cuba 
into  other  countries  of  the  hemisphere,  and  alsc 
discussing  with  them  the  policy  questions  oi 
how  we  might  proceed  on  that  question. 

I  would  say,  for  example,  that  on  the  mattei 
of  free- world  shipping  to  Cuba  as  a  part  of  the 
problem  of  the  economic  isolation  of  Cuba  there 
has  been  a  substantial  change  in  the  situation 
For  example,  last  July  there  were  in  the  general 


"For  text  of  a  joint  statement  between  Secretarj 
Rusk  and  Foreign  Minister  Muniz  released  on  Jan.  2A 
see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  11, 1963,  p.  211. 
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>rder  of  90  free-world  ships  in  the  Cuban  trade. 
S  think  in  January  there  was  something  less 
han  15,  and  most  or  a  good  many  of  those 
vere  on  long-term  charter  from  free-world 
lag  countries  to  bloc  enterprises.  So  there 
,re  points  at  which  the  attitude  of  the  hemi- 
phere  and  the  free  world  toward  Cuba  has 
een  taking  a  very  practical  effect. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  have  any  indication 
rom  the  electronics  industry  or  others  as  to 
ihen  sufficient  equipment  might  be  available 
o  make  txoo  or  three  on-site  inspections 
ufficient? 

A.  No.  We  ourselves  do  not  have,  and  do 
ot  see  any  early  prospect  of  having,  instru- 
lentation  which  would  clearly  distinguish  be- 
tween, say,  underground  nuclear  explosions  and 
jrtain  types  of  earthquakes.  It  is  true  that 
e  learned  a  great  deal  during  the  Vela  tests 
bout  how  we  might,  in  fact,  detect  seismic 
rents  and  got  some  improvement  in  our  ability 
)  distinguish  between  earthquakes  and  under- 
round  tests,  but  we  do  not  see  in  the  immediate 
respect  the  technical  capability  of  doing  this 
>b  without  actual  on-site  inspection. 

Again,  I  repeat  that  if  the  Soviet  Union 
as  such  a  capability — and  a  country  which  put 
vo  astronauts  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
her  in  outer  space  may  have  such  capability 
i  far  as  we  know — we  have  not  seen  the  instru- 
cts, and  we  have  not  seen  any  technical 
Jmonstration  of  that  capacity. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  the  post-Brussels 
inking  include  any  proposal  to  add  political 
motions  to  the  existing  Western  European 
lion? 

A.  I  have  heard  that  suggestion  come  from 
iross  the  Atlantic,  but  I  don't  believe  that  has 
>me  up  for  any  intergovernmental  conversa- 
3ns  at  this  point.  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 
Q.  Sir,  at  the  point  of  adjournment  from 
eneva  there  was  some  speculation  that  there 
tght  oe  more  hope  returning  on  peripheral 
sues,  apart  from  the  test  ban,  such  as  the  com- 
mication  between  Moscow  and  Washington, 
o  you  have  any  hope  that  this  may  turn  out 
be  the  area  of  advance  when  you  go  back  to 
eneva? 


A.  Our  recent  discussions  have  concentrated 
on  the  nuclear  test  issue  and  have  not  gotten 
into  some  of  these  other  questions.  But  we 
would  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  to  take 
hold  of  one  or  more  of  these  central  and  im- 
portant issues  and  not  simply  get  so  far  off  on 
the  periphery  that  any  agreement  there  would 
be  of  no  real  consequence.  A  nuclear  test  ban 
agreement  would  be  a  matter  of  real 
importance. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  matter  of  aid  to 
Ceylon,  how  long  are  we  willing  to  wait  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  these  discussions  with  the 
companies  are  going  to  bear  fruit? 

A.  Well,  there  is  no  exact  time  limit  in  terms 
of  days,  but  this  is  something  on  which  an  as- 
sessment will  be  made  as  we  move  from  day 
to  day  on  the  negotiations  themselves. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  mentioned  that 
the  President  has  issued  an  order  or  is  about 
to  issue  an  order  that  '■'■preparations''''  for  tests 
be  resumed.  Is  this  an  intermediate  step  from 
the  status  quo  ante  January  27th  [26th]  when 
he  made  this? 

A.  No,  I  said  it  was  my  understanding  that 
the  President  was  directing  that  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  test  be  resumed,  and  I  don't  know 
that  I  can  or  should  elaborate  that  at  this  point. 

Nuclear  Testing  by  Other  Countries 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  pursuing  an  earlier  ques- 
tion, can  you  tell  us  whether  the  question  of 
French  and  Chinese  nuclear  testing  was  dis- 
cussed at  all  with  the  Russians  and,  if  so,  in 
what  context? 

A.  I  think  that  in  all  of  these  discussions 
over  the  years  on  this  matter  the  Soviets  on 
their  side  said  that  they  would  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  France  would  sign  such  an  agreement, 
and  we  ourselves  have  expressed  our  own  con- 
cern that  any  other  country,  such  as  China, 
might  initiate  nuclear  testing,  so  that  this  has 
been  a  subject  that  has  been  a  part  of  the  dis- 
cussions from  the  beginning. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  those  in  the  past 
week  who  have  sought  to  portray  the  policies 
that  the  French  are  following  in  Europe  as  for- 
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ward  and  liberal  looking-     Would  you  share 
that  view? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  embrace  adjectives 
or  the  reverse  adjectives  in  a  situation  of  this 
sort.  I  just  don't  think  that  I  could  comment 
on  that.  I  think  that  the  attitude  of  the  other 
Europeans  on  these  matters  has  been  fully  ex- 
pressed, and  we  will  just  wait  and  see  what 
happens  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

NATO  Discussions 

Q.  In  view  of  the  recent  statements  on  the 
withdrawal  of  Jupiter  missiles  from  some 
NATO  countries,  I  wonder  whether  you  could 
possibly  tell  us  how  quickly  will  the  phasing 
out  be  accomplished  and  how  soon  will  the  de- 
ployment of  Polaris  submarines  take  place? 

A.  This  will  be  accomplished  as  quickly  as 
the  arrangements  can  be  made.  This  is  a  part 
of  a  modernization  program  that  affects  a  num- 
ber of  weapons  in  the  NATO  system,  both  con- 
ventional and  nuclear,  but  the  exact  dates  on 
those  have  not  been  clearly  set.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  consultation  among  the  governments  and 
will  be  discussed  of  course  in  the  NATO 
Council. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  referred  to  im- 
portant questions  before  NATO.  Secretary 
[of  Defense  Robert  S.~\  McNamara  referred 
yesterday  to  the  possibility  of  changes  in 
NATO.  Are  both  of  you  referring  only  to  the 
questions  of  the  multilateral  force,  or  are  you 
also  contemplating  some  political  changes  with- 
in the  NATO  structure  on  the  partnership 
question? 

A.  Well,  these  are  questions  that  might  be- 
come linked  in  connection  with  the  multilateral 
force.  One  of  the  problems  to  be  worked  out, 
of  course,  with  such  a  force  will  be  the  question 
of  political  direction  and  command — questions 
of  that  sort.  But  this  is  something  that  will 
develop  in  the  course  of  discussions  that  are  go- 
ing on  in  NATO,  and  on  that  I  could  not  be 
very  precise  at  this  point. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  question  of  the  ex- 
pression of  regret  which  you  seem  to  convey 
about  the  tone  of  the  note,  or  the  statement,  on 
the  Canadian  nuclear  situation,  has  this  been 
conveyed  to  the  Canadian  Government? 


A.  It  is  being  conveyed  to  the  Canadian 
Government. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  matter  of  the  nu- 
clear test  talks  and  your  comment  that  you 
understand  the  President  is  issuing  new  instruc- 
tions on  resuming  the  tests,  what  are  the  time 
factors  involved?  The  first  we  knew  of  this 
breakoff  was  last  night  around  6  o'clock — or 
6:30 — whatever  it  was.  Had  the  United  States 
Government  known  for  some  days  that  these 
talks  might  end  about  this  time? 

A.  No.  We  did  not  know  at  the  meeting 
yesterday  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  wish 
to  move  from  the  discussions  here  back  to  Ge- 
neva. It  was  of  course  clear  in  the  course  of 
the  talks  that  no  real  progress  was  being  made 
and  that  this  could  happen  at  any  time,  but  the 
actual  discussions  yesterday  were  the  first  clear 
indication  that  they  wanted  to  move  these  talks 
back  to  Geneva.  So  that  the  other  question 
you  mentioned,  our  own  testing,  is  a  matter  that 
came  up  overnight. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  the  German  Bundes- 
tag tackles  this  treaty  with  the  French,  what 
can  they  do  to  make  us  happy? 

A.  I  would  not  want  to  get  into  it  quite  in 
those  terms.  We,  on  the  one  side,  as  everyone 
has  known  since  1945,  have  looked  toward  the 
reconciliation  of  Germany  and  France  as  a 
part  of  the  great  historical  development  in  this 
postwar  period  in  Europe.  We  feel  that  this 
is  in  itself  important,  and  important  as  a  part 
of  the  general  European  and  North  Atlantic 
unity.  This  is  our  general  view,  and  how  this 
is  applied  to  a  particular  situation  I  would  not 
want  to  specify  at  this  point. 

U.S.  Watching  Situation  in  Cuba  Carefully 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  back  on  the  subject  of 
Cuba— the  Russians  have  about  16,000  mili- 
tary personnel  there,  some  of  them  in  combat 
units,  building  barracks,  and  training.  Have 
you  any  indications  from  the  Russians  whether 
they  intend  to  keep  these  people  there  or  even- 
tually get  them  out? 

A.  No  clear  indication.  There  had  been, 
earlier,  as  the  President  indicated  in  his  No- 
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ember  20  press  conference,7  that  some  of  these 
orces  would  be  leaving  in  due  course,  and  there 
ras  no  precise  time  limit  on  that.  But  the 
uilding  of  barracks  indicates  that  "due  course" 
5  perhaps  not  very  fast;  so  we  are  watching 
hat  situation  very  carefully. 
We  do  not  have  a  schedule.  We  have  not 
ad  a  schedule  given  to  us  or  offered  to  us  by 
le  other  side.  We  therefore  must  be  con- 
jrned  about  who  stays  where. 

Q.  If  they  dig  in,  sir,  would  that  come  under 
\e  purview  of  the  President's  warning  that  this 
'ouldnot  he  tolerated? 

A.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  matters  that 
ould  have  to  be  very  seriously  considered.  If 
is  clear  that  this  substantial  military  presence 
there  and  that  Cuba  is  itself  going  to  be  used 
i  a  base  for  further  interference  in  the  hemi- 
)here,  then  of  course  this  can  get  to  be  a  very 
irious  question  again. 

Q.  Have  we  been  prodding  the  Russians  try- 
,g  to  get  them  to  move  a  little  faster  in  getting 
xse  military  units  out? 

A.  I  think  there  is  no  misunderstanding 
hatever  on  their  side  about  what  our  view  of 
is  is. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary  [for 
ear  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  Phil- 
os]  Talbot  7ms  gone  to  the  Indian  subcontinent 
try  and  ease  the  Indian-Pakistan  discussions 
'd  bring  them  together  on  Kashmir.  Does 
'  have  any  new  formula  that  the  U.S.  has  in 
ind  that  could  help  this  problem  be  solved? 

A.  No,  we  have  not  presented  a  U.S.  formula 
the  parties  in  this  particular  dispute.  Sec- 
tary Talbot  did  go  out  for  a  combination  of 
asons,  one  of  them  to  take  a  message  from 
e  President  on  the  opening  of  Eoosevelt 
ouse,  the  Ambassador's  residence  in  Delhi, 
ad  of  course  while  he  is  there  he  has  been 
Iking  with  senior  officials  about  the  immedi- 
3  issues  in  the  area,  including  Kashmir  and 
e  defense  problem  and  other  questions,  but  I 
ink  there  is  no  real  development  on  that. 
The  Press:  Thanh  you,  sir. 

For  text  of  a  statement  by  President  Kennedy,  see 
i-,  Dee.  10,  1962,  p.  874. 


U.S.  and  Canadian  Negotiations 
Regarding  Nuclear  Weapons 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  59  dated  January  30 

The  Department  has  received  a  number  of  in- 
quiries concerning  the  disclosure  during  a  re- 
cent debate  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
regarding  negotiations  over  the  past  2  or  3 
months  between  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
dian Governments  relating  to  nuclear  weapons 
for  Canadian  armed  forces. 

In  1958  the  Canadian  Government  decided  to 
adopt  the  BOMARC-B  weapons  systems.  Ac- 
cordingly two  BOMARC-B  squadrons  were  de- 
ployed to  Canada  where  they  would  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  protecting  Montreal  and 
Toronto  as  well  as  the  U.S.  deterrent  force. 
The  BOMARC-B  was  not  designed  to  carry 
any  conventional  warhead.  The  matter  of 
making  available  a  nuclear  warhead  for  it  and 
for  other  nuclear-capable  weapons  systems  ac- 
quired by  Canada  has  been  the  subject  of  incon- 
clusive discussions  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. The  installation  of  the  two  BOMARC- 
B  batteries  in  Canada  without  nuclear  warheads 
was  completed  in  1962. 

In  addition  to  the  BOMARC-B,  a  similar 
problem  exists  with  respect  to  the  modern  super- 
sonic jet  interceptor  with  which  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  has  been  provided.  With- 
out nuclear  air  defense  warheads,  they  operate 
at  far  less  than  their  full  potential  effectiveness. 

Shortly  after  the  Cuban  crisis  in  October 
1962,  the  Canadian  Government  proposed  con- 
fidential discussions  concerning  circumstances 
under  which  there  might  be  provision  of  nu- 
clear weapons  for  Canadian  armed  forces  in 
Canada  and  Europe.  These  discussions  have 
been  exploratory  in  nature;  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment has  not  as  yet  proposed  any  arrange- 
ment sufficiently  practical  to  contribute  effec- 
tively to  North  American  defense. 

The  discussions  between  the  two  Governments 
have  also  involved  possible  arrangements  for 
the  provision  of  nuclear  weapons  for  Canadian 
NATO  forces  in  Europe,  similar  to  the  arrange- 
ments which  the  United  States  has  made  with 
many  of  our  other  NATO  allies. 

During  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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various  references  were  made  to  recent  discus- 
sions at  Nassau.  The  agreements  made  at 
Nassau  have  been  fully  published.1  They  raise 
no  question  of  the  appropriateness  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  Canadian  forces  in  fulfilling  their 
NATO  or  NORAD  [North  American  Air  De- 
fense Command]  obligations. 

Reference  was  also  made  in  the  debate  to  the 
need  of  NATO  for  increased  conventional 
forces.  A  flexible  and  balanced  defense  requires 
increased  conventional  forces,  but  conventional 
forces  are  not  an  alternative  to  effective  NATO 
or  NORAD  defense  arrangements  using 
nuclear-capable  weapons  systems.    NORAD  is 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  14,  1963,  p.  43. 


designed  to  defend  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent against  air  attack.  The  Soviet  bomber 
fleet  will  remain  at  least  throughout  this  decade 
a  significant  element  in  the  Soviet  strike  force. 
An  effective  continental  defense  against  this 
common  threat  is  necessary. 

The  provision  of  nuclear  weapons  to  Cana- 
dian forces  would  not  involve  an  expansion  of 
independent  nuclear  capability,  or  an  increase 
in  the  "nuclear  club."  As  in  the  case  of  other 
allies,  custody  of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  would 
remain  with  the  United  States.  Joint  control 
fully  consistent  with  national  sovereignty  can 
be  worked  out  to  cover  the  use  of  such  weapons 
by  Canadian  forces. 


Secretary  Rusk  Appears  on  "SVleet  the  Press" 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
with  Secretary  Busk  on  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company's  radio  and  television  program 
"Meet  the  Press"  on  January  £7.  Members  of 
the  panel  were  Elie  Abel,  NBC  News;  Stewart 
Hensley,  United  Press  International;  James 
Beston,  New  York  Times;  and  Lawrence  E. 
Spivak,  permanent  panel  member.  Ned  Brooks 
was  moderator  of  the  program. 

Press  release  55  dated  January  28 

Mr.  Brooks:  This  is  Ned  Brooks,  inviting  you 
to  "Meet  the  Press."  Our  guest  today  on  "Meet 
the  Press"  is  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dean 
Rusk.  His  book,  entitled  The  Winds  of  Free- 
dom,1 will  be  published  tomorrow. 

We  will  start  the  questions  now  with  Law- 
rence E.  Spivak,  permanent  member  of  the 
"Meet  the  Press"  panel. 

Mr.  Spivak:  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  growing 
concern  in  the  United  States  again  about  Soviet 
military  power  in  Cuba.     Can  you  give  the 

1  The  Winds  of  Freedom,  Selections  from  the 
Speeches  and  Statements  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  January  1961-August  1962,  Beacon  Press,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  ($4.95). 


American  people  any  assurance  that  there  ar< 
no  nuclear  warheads  in  Cuba  today  ? 

Secretary  Busk:  We  do  not  believe  that  then 
are  nuclear  warheads  in  Cuba  today,  but  o: 
course  this  is  the  problem  of  proving  the  nega 
tive.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  wen 
so  anxious  to  establish  detailed  on-site  inspec 
tion  in  Cuba,  and  this  we  have  not  been  able  t> 
do. 

Mr.  Spivak:  Is  it  not  true  that  the  MI( 
fighters— I  think  you  have  said  that  you  hav 
some  assurance  that  there  are  no  missiles  i; 

Cuba. 

Secretary  Busk :  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Spivak :  But  isn't  it  true  that  a  MIG  ca 
carry  a  nuclear  warhead  and  can  carry  it  70 
miles  into  the  United  States  ? 

Secretary  Busk:  It  is  true  that  the  MK 
fighter,  just  as  some  of  our  fighters,  can  in  fa< 
carry  nuclear  warheads.  These  fighters  hav 
been  coming  into  Cuba  for  many  months.  1 
has  been  our  judgment  that  they  have  bee 
consistent  with  a  defensive  capability  on  ths 
island. 

Mr.  Spivak:  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  heard  n 
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orts  that  Russian  aviators  have  been  flying 
[IG's  in  Cuba  in  maneuvers.  Are  any  of  those 
sports  true,  as  far  as  you  know  ? 
Secretary  Rusk:  Yes,  there  have  been  Rus- 
ans  flying  those  MIG's,  as  well  as  Russians 
•aining  Cubans  to  fly  others. 

tviet  Military  Presence  in  Cuba 

Mr.  Spivak:  You  have  said  that  we  in  this 
emisphere  could  not  accept  as  a  normal  situa- 
on  any  Soviet  military  presence  in  Cuba, 
ow  according  to  reports  there  are  some  15,000 
>  17,000  troops — Russian  troops  and  techni- 
ans— in  Cuba.  Now,  Mr.  Khrushchev  can  re- 
tove  those,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to 
>rce  Mr.  Castro  to  have  on-site  inspection. 
Tiy  hasn't  he  removed  those  ? 
Secretary  Rusk:  The  Soviet  military  aid  pro- 
ram  and  buildup  in  Cuba  started  last  July, 
hat  reached  a  crescendo,  of  course,  with  the 
issiles  and  the  bombers  which  were  dealt  with 
i  October  and  early  November.2  There  re- 
ams a  substantial  Soviet  military  presence  in 
uba. 

As  the  President  indicated  in  his  November  20 
ress  conference,3  there  had  been  some  in- 
cation  from  the  Soviet  Union  that  those 
>rces  that  were  there  for  the  servicing  and  pro- 
ction  of  those  missiles  would  be  removed  in 
le  course. 

We  have  seen  some  outtramc  of  Soviet  mili- 
ry  personnel  in  recent  weeks,  but  we  are  very 
uch  interested  in  the  continuation  of  that  out- 
affic. 

There  are  in  Cuba  at  the  present  time,  for  ex- 
nple,  four  relatively  small  Soviet  combat 
'oups,  heavily  armed,  whose  presence  there  is, 
think,  a  matter  of  some  real  concern.  But 
ie  underlying  factor  is  that  this  hemisphere, 
eluding  the  United  States,  does  not  look  upon 
Soviet  military  presence  in  Cuba  as  a  normal 
edition.  It  must  be  our  policy,  as  indicated 
■  Punta  del  Este  in  January  4  that  the  penetra- 
mi  of  this  hemisphere  by  a  Marxist-Leninist 
gime,  backed  from  the  outside,  is  unaccept- 

3  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  12,  1962,  pp. 

5-745,  and  Nov.  19, 1962,  p.  762. 

3  Ibid.,  Dec.  10, 1962,  p.  874. 

*  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  19,  1962,  p.  270. 


able  in  the  hemisphere  so  that  as  a  matter  of 
policy  we  must,  I  think,  anticipate  that  these 
forces  would  be  removed  and  that  Cuba  some- 
day will  rejoin  the  hemisphere  as  a  loyal  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  Spivak:  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  don't 
quite  understand  this  thing.  Have  the  Rus- 
sians indicated  to  us  in  any  way  at  the  present 
time  that  they  are  going  to  remove  those 
troops?  We  were  prepared  to  go  to  nuclear 
war  if  necessary  in  order  to  get  offensive  mis- 
siles out.  Now  what  are  we  doing  about  the 
troops?  Are  we  just  sitting  back  and  allowing 
them  to  take  the  initiative  in  getting  rid  of  them 
when  and  if  they  want  to  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  While  the  missiles  were  go- 
ing out,  we  said  relatively  little  about  the 
bombers,  as  you  will  recall.  When  the  missiles 
got  out  we  gave  a  lot  of  attention  to  the 
bombers,  and  they  were  removed. 

Now  this  Soviet  military  installation  there — 
the  surface-to-air  missiles,  the  antiair  missiles — 
these  combat  forces  are  a  matter  of  concern, 
and,  as  I  have  indicated,  we  have  had  some  in- 
dication from  the  Soviet  Union  that  these 
forces,  at  least  portions  of  them,  will  be  re- 
moved in  due  course. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  Soviet  military  presence 
in  Cuba  then  this  is  an  abnormal  situation 
which  will  have  to  be  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  the  hemisphere  and  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Spivak:  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you 
mean  by  "due  course,"  and  what  do  they  mean 
by  "due  course"?  It  has  been  several  months 
now  that  those  troops  have  been  there  and  sev- 
eral months  now  since  we  were  prepared  to  take 
the  risk  of  all-out  war.  Are  we  doing  nothing; 
at  all  to  take  them  out  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  The  critical  stage  was 
reached  when  there  were  in  Cuba  massive  of- 
fensive capabilities  represented  by  these  mis- 
siles and  bombers.  That  we  have  gotten  over, 
so  far  as  we  can  tell. 

The  next  stage  is  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
reducing  the  continued  Soviet  presence  and  the 
continued  propaganda  and  other  threats  to  this 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  Spivak:  Well,  all  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  to 
do  to  get  them  out  is  to  say  "get  out"  to  them. 
Is  there  anything  else  he  has  to  do  ? 
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Secretary  Rush:  That  is  correct;  and  when 
he  said  "in  due  course,"  we  of  course  are  very 
much  interested  in  this  time  factor.  The  fact 
that  they  have  been  moving  out  over  the  last 
several  weeks  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  us. 
So  long  as  the  outtramc  continues,  then  that  is 
a  s-ain,  but  we  are  interested  in  whether  that 
outtramc  will  now  continue. 

Mr.  Brooks:  We  will  be  back  with  "Meet  the 
Press"  and  more  questions  for  our  guest,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Husk,  but  first  this  mes- 
sage. {Announcement.)  Now,  resuming  our 
interview,  our  guest  today  is  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Dean  Rusk.  You  have  just  met 
Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  permanent  member  of  the 
panel.  Our  other  reporters  today  are  James 
Reston  of  the  New  York  Times,  Stewart  Hens- 
ley  of  United  Press  International,  and  Elie 
Abel  of  NBC  News.  We  will  continue  the 
questions  now  with  Mr.  Eeston. 

The  "Grand  Design"  for  an  Atlantic  Community 

Mr.  Reston:  Mr.  Secretary,  I'd  like  to  turn 
to  this  important  meeting  in  Brussels  tomorrow 
of  the  Common  Market  countries  on  British 
entry  into  the  Common  Market.  Will  there  be 
a  communication  from  the  President  or  from 
this  Government  to  Chancellor  Adenauer  be- 
fore that  meeting  in  answer  to  his  last  letter  to 
the  President? 

Secretary  Rusk:  I  would  think  there  would 
not  be.  There  has  been  very  close  consultation 
between  us  and  all  governments  in  Europe  di- 
rectly affected  by  this  meeting,  but  I  would  not 
anticipate  an  actual  letter  from  the  President 
to  Chancellor  Adenauer. 

Mr.  Reston:  You  will  remember  some  time 
ago  there  was  considerable  criticism  by  the 
Democratic  Party  of  the  Republicans  when  Mr. 
Dulles  was  in  the  State  Department  at  the  time 
that  the  EDC  collapsed— the  European  Defense 
Community — and  the  charge  at  that  time  was 
that  we  were  not  prepared  with  an  alternate 
policy.  Now  do  we  have  an  alternate  policy  if 
Britain  is  denied  entry  into  the  Common 
Market? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  Mr.  Reston,  there  is 
a  very  important  meeting  tomorrow  in  Brussels, 
as  you  indicated.  I  don't  want  either  to  pre- 
judice or  prejudge  that  meeting.    The  imme- 


diate question  before  the  Six s  is  whether  and 
how  to  proceed  with  discussions  with  the  United 
Kingdom  on  entry  into  the  Common  Market. 

Now  obviously  this  is  not  just  a  question  of 
the  entry  of  the  United  Kingdom.     It  does 
affect  the  "grand  design"   of  what  kind  of 
Europe  we  are  to  have  in  the  years  ahead— 
what  kind  of  an  Atlantic  community— and  so 
I  think  it  is  worth  our  identifying  the  central 
elements  in  that  design.    The  first  has  been  an 
increasingly  cohesive  and  unified  Europe.    The 
second  element  has  been  increasingly  intimate 
relationships  between  that  Europe  and  North 
America.    And  the  third  has  been  a  strengthen- 
ing and  improvement  of  relations  between  these 
great   countries   of   the   North   Atlantic   and 
countries  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  who  have 
been  multiplying  by  the  dozens  in  recent  years, 
Now  this  grand  design  came  about  by  the 
recognition  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  aftei 
World  War  II,  that  the  underlying  facts  oi 
our    situation   required   cohesion   in   Europe 
intimacy  across  the  Atlantic,  strength  of  this 
great    Atlantic    community,    and    leadership 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world.    This  worked 
its  way  through  the  Marshall  Plan,  througl 
NATO,  the  adhesion  of  Turkey  and  Greece  t< 
NATO,  the  admission  of  Germany  to  NATO 
I  think  the  strength  of  this  great  movement  ii 
reflected  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  Europeai 
Defense  Community  was  rejected  by  the  Frencl 
Parliament  in  1954,  immediately  the  countries 
of  this  great  community,  at  that  time  under  thi 
initiative  of  Great  Britain,  moved  at  once  t< 
bring  Germany  into  NATO  and  to  build  th 
great  strength  of  NATO  which  exists  at  th 
present  time. 

This  grand  design  is  compelled  by  th 
necessities  of  our  situation,  as  well  as  by  th' 
promise  of  the  future,  and  I  do  not  believe  tha 
these  present  discussions— discussions  which  ar 
made  possible  by  the  strength  of  NATO,  t 
which  the  United  States  has  made  such  a  mas 
sive  contribution— I  do  not  believe  that  thes 
present  discussions  will  set  that  grand  desig 
off  track. 

Mr.  Reston:  When  you  ran  into  the  kind  o 


5  The  six  members  of  the  European  Common  Mark* 
are  Belgium,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  German; 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands. 
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rouble,  though,  we  got  with  President  de 
raulle  about  the  grand  design — challenging 
le  whole  thing — was  there  any  communication 
etween  this  government  and  De  Gaulle  after 
le  press  conference  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  There  have  been  dis- 
ussions,  but  this  is  a  matter  in  which  there  has 
ot  been  direct,  personal  discussion  with 
'resident  de  Gaulle  on  the  part  of  our 
'resident.     But  we  do  keep  in  touch. 

asis  of  American  Presence  in  Europe 

Mr.  Hensley:  Mr.  Secretary,  of  course  your 
^rand  design"  has  run  into  Mr.  de  Gaulle's 
*rand  design,"  and  dealing  with  him  has  been 
escribed  by  some  people  as  trying  to  tip  over 

statue  that  is  bolted  to  the  ground. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  his  policy  seems  to 
lany  to  be  based  on  diminishing  or  eliminating 
le  U.S.  presence  on  the  Continent,  keeping 
Iritain  from  having  any  sort  of  a  role  in  the 
3w  European  unity,  is  it  possible  that  he 
light,  in  the  creation  or  seeking  to  create  his 
lird  force,  turn  to  Moscow  and  make  the  sort 
£  a  pact  he  made  with  them  just  after  the  war, 
hich  he  acknowledged  was  made  to  give  him 

lever  against  Germany? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  I  think  it  is  pre- 
lature  to  try  to  judge  in  great  detail  exactly 
hat  his  ideas  about  the  future  might  be.  We 
id  get  a  good  deal  of  information  from  his 
ress  conference  about  some  of  those  ideas.  But 
think  that  the  rest  of  Europe  has  some  ideas 
i  these  subjects  and  indeed  a  great  many 
eople  in  France  itself. 

You  see,  the  American  presence  in  Europe 
as  a  return  to  Europe  after  World  War  II. 
7e  had  no  allies  after  World  War  II  except 
lose  that  were  formed  to  fight  Germany  and 
apan.  After  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany,  it 
as  expected  that  we  would  come  home. 

Now  several  things  happened.  Stalin  turned 
>  pressures  against  Western  Europe.  He  dis- 
carded the  peace  treaties  that  had  been  made 
ffecting  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe— the 
sizure  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  guerrilla  action 
?ainst  Greece,  the  Berlin  blockade.  And  all  of 
lese  things  required  the  West  to  give  new  at- 
>ntion  to  the  defense  requirements  of  the  West. 


This  is  why  the  Marshall  Plan  and  NATO  came 
into  existence. 

Now  the  American  presence  there  has  been 
based  upon  some  very  elementary  notions.  The 
one  is  that  the  United  States  cannot  be  secure 
unless  Western  Europe  is  secure.  The  other  is 
that  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  requires 
the  participation  of  the  United  States — that  the 
defense  of  these  two  great  areas,  given  the  situa- 
tion on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  is  in 
fact  indivisible.  Now  these  are  the  hard  facts 
of  the  present-day  situation,  and  I  don't  see  how 
we  can  get  around  them  in  the  present 
discussion. 

Mr.  Hensley:  Another  harsh  fact,  of  course, 
is  Chancellor  Adenauer's  position,  and  I  am 
wondering  whether  you  are  satisfied  that  he  has 
done  all  he  could  or  should  to  influence 
De  Gaulle,  particularly  on  the  Common  Market 
question. 

Secretary  Rusk:  Chancellor  Adenauer,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Europeans,  has  been  working 
for  years  in  two  directions  which  have  been 
welcomed  in  the  United  States  and  for  which 
he  has  had  our  full  support.  The  one  has  been 
working  toward  a  unified  Europe  and  the  other 
toward  reconciliation  between  Germany  and 
France.  Both  of  these  would  be  great  historic 
developments.  After  all,  we  ourselves  have 
been  in  two  world  wars  which  started  in  fights 
within  Western  Europe,  and  if,  after  several 
centuries,  we  can  say  that  will  no  longer  happen, 
this  is  a  very  great  thing  for  us.  So  we  hope 
very  much  that  Chancellor  Adenauer  will  not 
be  faced  with  a  situation  in  which  he  will  have 
to  choose  between  his  own  two  great  objectives : 
the  unity  of  Europe  and  reconciliation  with 
France. 

Modernization  Program  Throughout  NATO 

Mr.  Abel:  Mr.  Secretary,  both  the  Turkish 
and  Italian  Governments  have  announced  in 
the  past  few  days  that  our  obsolete  Jupiter  mis- 
siles are  being  removed  from  their  territories 
and  won't  be  replaced  on  their  territories.  In- 
stead we  will  send  Polaris  submarines  into  the 
Mediterranean.  Doesn't  this  give  Khrushchev 
what  he  was  asking  for  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban 
crisis? 

Secretary  Rusk:  No,  because  this  is  a  part  of 
the  modernization  program  throughout  NATO, 
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including  the  weapons  system  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  been  at  that  for  some  time. 
We  have  discussed  this  problem  in  NATO  long 
before  the  Cuban  crisis  and  with  the  govern- 
ments concerned.  This  affects  Polaris,  it  affects 
the  missiles  in  Britain  which  are  being  phased 
out,  it  affects  the  availability  of  the  Polaris 
submarine.  It  has  to  do  with  improvements  in 
short-range  missiles,  in  aircraft,  in  conventional 
weapons.  It  is  a  part  of  the  necessary  modern- 
ization program  of  the  entire  Western 
armament. 

Mr.  Abel:  How  soon  does  this  switch  begin? 
I  am  wondering,  because  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
a  psychological  effect  in  having  announced  that 
these  Jupiter  missiles  are  obsolete. 

Secretary  Busk:  I  think  they  will  occur  in 
phase  with  the  arrival  of  the  Polaris  submarines 
on  station. 

Mr.  Brooks:  Time  is  running  short.  If  you 
will  keep  your  questions  short,  I  am  sure  the 
Secretary  will  do  likewise  with  his  answers. 

Mr.  Abel:  May  I  go  ahead? 

Mr.  Brooks:  Yes. 

No  Alternative  to  Main  Lines  of  Western  Policy 

Mr.  Abel:  Mr.  Secretary,  you  seemed  to  put 
off  for  the  moment  any  reappraisal.  I  am  not 
asking  you  to  agonize,  but  even  any  reappraisal 
of  American  policy  as  a  result  of  this  De 
Gaulle  stand.  Is  this  because  you  believe  Mr. 
de  Gaulle  can  be  brought  around  to  a  more  co- 
operative attitude;  or  is  there  some  other 
motivation  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  No,  I  think  when  we  try  to 
think  about  alternatives  to  the  grand  design  of 
the  West  as  it  has  evolved  since  World  War  II, 
we  can  only  ask  the  question :  What  is  happen- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  ?  What 
is  the  problem  over  there  ? 

If  some  day  the  Soviet  Union — and  we  see  no 
present  signs  of  it — should  turn  its  energies  to 
the  unfinished  tasks  of  its  own  people,  if  we 
could  make  some  real  headway  in  disarmament 
which  we  hope  can  be  possible,  then  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  alternatives  would  become  open  to 
us.  But  so  long  as  we  have  the  present  factual 
situation  and  the  confrontation  of  power  in  the 
world,  and  the  purposes  of  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
don't  see  any  alternative  to  the  main  lines  of 


Western  policy  in  these  past  few  years. 

Mr.  Spivak:  Mr.  Secretary,  in  fact  can  the 
Atlantic  alliance  flourish  without  greater  co- 
operation from  General  de  Gaulle? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Just  as  we  have  never  our- 
selves wanted  to  dominate  Europe,  because  we 
did  not  want  to  and  the  Europeans  did  not 
want  us  to,  I  am  quite  sure  that  Europe  does 
not  wish  to  be  dominated  by  any  particular 
country.  So  that  it  seems  to  me  that  this  great 
Western  community  has  been  moving  on,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  at  one  time  or  another  one 
country  or  another  has  had  different  views  on 
a  particular  aspect  of  it.  I  think  this  move- 
ment is  required  by  the  historical  situation; 
it  is  supported  by  the  wishes  of  the  peoples 
concerned  throughout  both  .continents,  and 
therefore  I  think  we  can  expect  the  general 
movement  to  continue. 

Mr.  Spivak:  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  mind  an- 
swering my  question  ?  Do  you  think  the  Atlantic 
alliance  can  flourish  without  greater  coopera- 
tion from  General  de  Gaulle? 

Secretary  Rusk :  If  you  are  talking  about  the 
alliance  in  military  terms,  let  me  say- 
Mr.  Spivak:  You  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Rusk:  I  don't  believe  the  alliance 
has  been  stronger  or  more  unified  on  the  ele- 
mentary problems  of  security  than  it  has  been 
in  these  past  several  months,  this  past  year,  or 
today.  Now  there  is  no  question  about  the  at- 
titude of  the  alliance  if  confronted  with  a  chal- 
lenge from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  so  I  would 
not  be,  today,  too  much  concerned  on  that  point. 
Mr.  Spivak:  But  can  it  flourish  without  his 
full  cooperation?  Greater  cooperation  than  he 
is  now  giving  us  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  On  these  elementary  secu- 
rity commitments  there  is  no  question  about 
President  de  Gaulle's  stand. 

Mr.  Reston:  What  were  you  implying  in  your 
remarks  about  the  Soviet  Union  in  answer  to 
Elie  Abel's  question  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  What  I  was  saying  there 
was  that  unless  there  is  a  major  change — and  we 
do  not  see  such  a  major  change  in  the  making 
in  the  foreseeable  future — I  do  not  see  any 
major  alternative  to  the  lines  of  policy  pursued 
by   the   West   in   building   up    the   unity  of 
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Europe,  the  intimacy  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
the  strength  of  the  NATO  alliance. 

Mr.  Reston:  Are  we  not  in  a  difficult  position 
on  this  whole  argument  with  Europe  in  the 
sense  that  we  are  constantly  asking  them  to  do 
things  to  unify  and  give  up  sovereignty  that  we 
are  not  prepared  to  do  ourselves  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  I  don't  think  so,  because 
after  all  these  are  ideas  developed  primarily 
in  Europe.  This  is  a  European  notion,  a  Euro- 
pean consciousness,  a  European  requirement 
and  necessity,  if  you  like. 

We  are  not  driving  and  pressing  Europe  to 
do  something  which  we  think  Europe  doesn't 
want  to  do;  but  what  we  are  prepared  to  do, 
is  President  Kennedy  indicated  in  his  July  4 
speech,6  is  to  join  with  a  unified  Europe  for — 
in  a  great  Atlantic  community,  with  its  own 
•elations  strong  across  the  Atlantic,  outward- 
looking  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  a  great 
;itadel  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

imergency  Military  Aid  to  India 

Mr.  Hensley:  Mr.  Secretary,  turning  to  an- 
)ther  area,  the  United  States  rushed  some  emer- 
gency military  aid  to  India  after  the  Bed 
Chinese  attacks.  I  am  wondering  if  you  could 
ell  us  how  deep  and  how  expensive  is  our  emer- 
gency commitment  and  how  much  have  you 
nade  in  the  way  of  a  long-range  commitment  to 
STehru? 

Secretary  Rusk:  The  emergency  commitment 
s  relatively  modest  in  terms  of  major  defense 
widgets— I  think  in  the  general  nature  of  per- 
laps  $60  million  on  our  side,  matched  by  an 
qual  amount  from  others.  This  is  primarily 
or  infantry  equipment,  for  mountain  warfare. 

Other  aid  is  a  matter  of  future  discussion  and 
tudy.  It  has  been  announced  that  we  are  send- 
ag  out  a  team  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Can- 
da,  and  Australia  to  look  at  the  air  defense 
ituation  in  India.7  Of  course  this  will  depend 
omewhat  on  the  further  development  of  the 
ituation. 

Mr.  Hensley:  What  about  these  reports  that 
^ehru  has  asked  for  possible  intervention  of 
he  U.S.  Air  Force  if  he  gets  into  real  trouble? 
U  the  same  time  in  Moscow  his  representatives 
ay  that  the  Russian  MIG's  will  be  coming 
hrough  any  day,  the  aircraft  factory  started, 


and  so  forth.  I  would  think  you  would  want 
to  take  a  pretty  deep  look  at  this  situation 
before  you  got  too  involved  in  a  long-range 
commitment. 

Secretary  Rusk:  I  think  a  deep  look  is  the 
purpose  of  the  visit  of  these  four  countries' 
delegations  on  this  air  defense  mission  that  is 
now  on  the  way  out  there. 

Mr.  Abel:  If  China  should  be  able  to  explode 
a  crude  nuclear  device  in  a  couple  of  years — 
of  course  it  would  be  many  years  before  she 
had  a  sophisticated  delivery  system— but  the 
mere  possession  or  explosion  of  this  would 
have  a  powerful  force  of  nuclear  blackmail  in 
Southeast  Asia,  wouldn't  it,  Mr.  Secretary? 
How  could  we  meet  that  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  I  think  the  psychological 
and  political  effect  of  the  achievement  of  a  nu- 
clear weapon  by  Red  China  would  be  very  se- 
vere. It  would  not  for  many,  many  years 
affect  the  general  strategic  balance  in  the  world, 
but  there  is  no  question  that  this  would  have  a 
serious  and  negative  effect.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  are  very  much  interested  in 
such  a  thing  as  a  nuclear  test  ban,  for  example, 
or  agreement  which  might  serve  to  limit  the 
transfer  of  weapons  from  one  nation  to 
another. 

This  is  a  serious  problem — the  possible  devel- 
opment of  a  nuclear  power  on  mainland  China. 

Policing  of  Ban  on  Nuclear  Tests 

Mr.  Abel:  On  the  test  ban,  sir,  since  you 
mentioned  it,  the  Russians  in  the  past  day  or 
two  have  been  telling  their  own  people  they 
have  made  about  all  the  concessions  they  are 
going  to  make — meaning  two  or  three  inspec- 

"  Bulletin  of  July  23,  1962,  p.  131. 

'  On  Jan.  23  Lincoln  White,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
News,  read  the  following  statement  to  news  corre- 
spondents : 

"A  joint  Commonwealth/United  States  Air  Defense 
Mission  is  leaving  London  for  India  on  January  29  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Indian  Government  to  examine 
with  the  Indian  Air  Force  the  problems  and  techni- 
cal requirements  involved  in  organizing  an  effective 
air  defense  against  the  possibility  of  any  further 
Chinese  aggression.  The  team  will  be  led  by  Air  Com- 
modore C.  J.  Mount,  RAF ;  Brig.  Gen.  James  B.  Tip- 
ton, USAF;  and  Group  Capt.  G.  B.  Murray,  RCAF. 
Australia  will  also  be  represented  on  the  mission." 
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tions  a  year.  In  view  of  this  attitude  after  just 
2  weeks  of  talk,  have  you  any  hope  at  all  of 
reaching  the  kind  of  agreement  that  our  Con- 
gress would  ratify  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  I  think  the  main  lines  of  the 
discussion  have  already  been  laid  out  in  the 
publication  of  the  exchange  of  letters  between 
the    President    and    Mr.    Khrushchev.8      The 
number  of  on-site  inspections  is  an  important 
matter.    It  is  not  on  our  side  just  a  question 
of  a  political  gesture.     We  need  an  effective 
operational  means  for  determining  whether  in 
fact  agreements  are  being  lived  up  to,  par- 
ticularly in  that  vast  closed  area  in  the  heart 
of  the  Eurasian  landmass.    We  do  think  that 
this  exchange  of  letters  opened  the  way  for 
some  serious  negotiations — serious  discussion — 
because  on-site   inspections  were  accepted  in 
principle.    Those  discussions  are  now  going  on 
and  will  continue  next  week.    We  hope  they 
can  come  to  a  conclusion,  but  I  want  to  point 
out  that  on  our  side  we  must  have  effective  ar- 
rangements.   Two  or  three  on-site  inspections 
are  not  enough.    And  a  great  many  other  things 
would  have  to  be  done  to  be  sure  that  we  know 
where  we  are  in  the  policing  of  a  test  ban. 

Mr.  Abel:  Quite  a  few  people  in  Congress, 
sir,  seem  to  be  not  at  all  persuaded  that  even  8 
or  10  inspections  are  enough,  and  there  is  some 
grumbling  about  the  President's  decision  to  sus- 
pend these  tests  underground  in  Nevada.9 

Is  there  a  time  limit  attached  to  that  suspen- 
sion, or  do  we  hold  off  indefinitely  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  This  is  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  a  particular  test  during  these  talks. 
After  all,  the  tests  were  delayed  for  quite  a 
period  through  an  electricians'  strike,  and  we 
thought  if  a  little  further  delay  would  make 
it  possible  to  find  out  whether  it  is  possible 
to  get  a  test  ban  that  this  would  be  worth  while. 
Mr.  Spivak:  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  been 
tricked  and  cheated  and  lied  to  by  the  Russians 
before  on  several  occasions— on  testing,  for  ex- 
ample, and  in  Cuba.  Supposing  we  did  get 
inspection,  what  would  that  mean?  Couldn't 
they  trick  us  once  again  ? 


1  For  texts,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  11,  1963,  p.  198. 
'  See  p.  238. 


Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  this  is  a  matter  for  the 
technicians  and  the  military  experts  to  deter- 
mine as  to  what  is  required.  We  have  had  con- 
siderable improvement  in  our  means  of 
detection  in  the  last  2  years,  for  example,  in 
connection  with  our  Vela  tests.  The  Soviets 
claim  that  they  have  instruments  which  are 
fully  effective  in  scrutinizing  tests.  If  they 
have  them,  we  don't  have  them — 

Mr.  Brooks:  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  going  to 
have  to  interrupt  at  this  point.  I  see  that  our 
time  is  up.  Thank  you  very  much,  Secretary 
Rusk,  for  being  with  us. 


Assistant  Secretary  Williams 
Makes  3-Week  Trip  to  Africa 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jan- 
uary  29  (press  release  57)  that  G.  Mennen  Wil- 
liams, Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs, 
would  depart  Washington  February  1  on  a  3- 
week  trip  to  Algeria,  Nigeria,  the  Republic  of 
Congo  (Leopoldville),  Southern  Rhodesia, 
Northern  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland,  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  He  will  be  accompanied  by, 
Mrs.  Williams  and  will  return  to  Washington 
on  February  23. 

This  will  be  Mr.  Williams'  first  visit  to  Al- 
geria. There  and  in  each  of  the  other  countries 
on  his  intinerary  he  will  discuss  aspects  of 
U.S.  African  policy  with  government  and  polit- 
ical leaders.  He  will  consult  with  members  of 
U.S.  embassies  and  consulates  and  hopes  to 
meet  with  American  businessmen  and  other 
U.S.  citizens  living  in  the  countries  he  will 
visit. 


U.S.  and  Yemen  Raise  Diplomatic 
Missions  to  Embassy  Status 

Press  release  64  dated  February  1 

The  United  States  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic  agreed  on 
February  1,  1963,  to  raise  the  level  of  their 
diplomatic  missions  in  Taiz  and  Washington, 
respectively,  from  legation  to  embassy. 
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The  Basis  of  U.S.  Policy  in  Africa 


by  G.  Mermen  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs  1 


The  UAW  disagrees  with  Karl  Marx  on 
nany  tilings.  Marx  saw  the  worker  and  society 
is  the  machinery  for  production.  The  UAW 
;ees  the  worker  as  a  whole  man.  This  I  know 
!rom  many  years  of  experience  and  close  con- 
act  with  the  labor  movement  in  Michigan. 
For  years  now,  communities  throughout  the 
country  gratefully  have  taken  for  granted 
abor's  participation  in  local  charitable  and 
ivic  activity.  Your  participation  in  the  body 
)olitic  is  equally  recognized  and  valued.  At 
..arising,  our  State  capital,  I  enjoyed  meeting 
ach  year  with  the  UAW  local  leadership  to 
liscuss  State  problems  of  every  kind. 

Today  we  meet  not  at  a  State  capital  to 
liscuss  domestic  problems— jobs,  schools,  roads, 
lospitals— but  we  meet  at  the  U.N.'s  world 
apital  to  consider  foreign  affairs.  A  skeptic 
flight  ask  what  the  man  in  the  shop  and  this 
aeeting  have  in  common — isn't  this  a  long  way 
rom  grievances  and  collective  bargaining? 

You  in  the  labor  movement,  I  know,  yield 
o  no  one  in  your  concern  for  workers'  con- 
ations and  pay.  But  you  also  are  concerned 
bout  the  whole  man  and  the  concepts  of  f  ree- 
om,  dignity,  security  for  the  United  States, 
nd  peace  for  your  children  and  grandchildren. 

When  Khrushchev  said  "we  will  bury  you" 
nd  "your  children  will  be  Communist,"  no  one 
new  what  he  was  talking  about  better  than 
tie  union  men  and  women  of  America.  You 
ave  direct  experience  with  vain  Communist 
ttempts  to   penetrate  and   subvert   the   free 

'Address  made  before  the  United  Automobile,  Air- 
raft  and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  America 
U.N.  Appointment"  conference  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on 
an.  25  (press  release  52). 


union  movement  in  America.  In  my  work  I  also 
see  Communist  efforts  at  penetration  and  see 
them  fail.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  strange,  then, 
that  you  and  I  should  be  talking  together  about 
foreign  affairs. 

In  no  small  measure  foreign  affairs  are  con- 
cerned with  the  determination  of  the  American 
people  to  maintain  and  strengthen  their  free 
way  of  life  and  to  protect  it  by  encouraging 
others  to  enjoy  a  similar  kind  of  free  life. 
What's  more,  foreign  affairs  are  not  too  far 
from  what  you  as  unionists  and  I  as  Governor 
of  a  State  in  the  heartland  of  America  knew 
and  grew  up  with. 

As  I  go  about  Africa,  my  understanding  of 
the  aspirations  of  people  for  jobs,  education, 
and  decent  health  institutions,  for  roads  and 
for  all  of  the  things  that  we  include  in  a  better 
life  serves  me  well.  These  matters  are  the 
breath  of  life  and  everyday  concern  of  the 
leaders  of  the  newly  emerging  nations  of 
Africa — not  a  few  of  whom  have  been  union 
leaders  like  yourselves,  incidentally.  In  a  word, 
we  are  on  the  same  wavelength,  talking  about 
the  concerns  of  people,  which,  of  course,  are 
pretty  much  the  same  the  world  over.  Thus 
all  of  the  things  you  and  I  have  talked  about 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  quite 
apropos  of  foreign  affairs.  Obviously  our  do- 
mestic concerns  do  not  include  every  situation 
encountered  in  foreign  affairs,  but  they  do  open 
a  doorway  to  understanding  many  foreign 
policy  problems. 

There  are  two  related  ideas  that  form  the 
basis  of  much  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  We  our- 
selves want  freedom  and  a  better  life.  At  the 
same  time  we  want  to  help  other  people  enjoy 
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these  things,  because  we  believe  that  by  helping 
them  we  help  protect  freedom  and  a  better  life 
for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

The  first  point  is  that  the  basis  for  and  key 
to  our  foreign  policy  is  the  well-being  of  our 
citizens  and  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  determined  to  maintain  our  free  way  of 
life,  and  we  shape  our  policies  to  effectuate  that 
end.  This  is  not  to  say  that  our  sole  reliance 
is  on  military  strength,  because  that  is  not  the 
case.  Military  strength  is  important;  but 
building  a  free  world  through  helping  other 
people  meet  their  desires  for  freedom  and  a 
better  life  is  also  important,  and  it  protects  our 
own  freedom  and  our  own  search  for  a  better 
life. 

Insuring  Free  Choice  for  African  Peoples 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  our 
policy  in  Africa  is  based  on  our  desire  to  help 
develop  and  insure  true  freedom  and  independ- 
ence in  the  countries  of  Africa  and  to  help  the 
peoples  of  Africa  satisfy  their  legitimate  aspira- 
tions. As  the  President  has  said  in  many  ways, 
what  we  want  for  Africa  is  what  the  Africans 
want  for  themselves.  We  can  say  this  une- 
quivocally because  we  have  faith  that  whenever 
people  have  free  choice  of  alternative  courses 
they  will  choose  the  path  of  freedom. 

Given  free  choice,  African  nations  and  the 
United  States  will  work  toward  the  same  basic 
objectives.  This  means  that  our  free  society 
will  become  more  and  more  impermeable  to 
Communist  penetration,  because  communism 
demands  subservience  not  only  to  its  ideology 
but  to  the  dominance  of  Moscow  or  Peiping. 

These  two  aspects  of  foreign  policy  are  basic 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  They  underscore  our  belief  that  in 
Africa  and  elsewhere  the  promotion  of  freedom 
and  true  independence  reinforces  our  own  free- 
dom and  security.  These  two  fundamentals  ap- 
pear  in   almost   every   facet   of  our   foreign 

policy. 

In  our  African  policy,  they  can  be  sum- 
marized in  these  three  points: 

1.  The  United  States  stands  for  self-de- 
termination in  Africa. 

2.  American  policy  stands  for  recognition  of 
the  dignity  of  Africa's  peoples  and  nations. 


3.  United  States  policy  in  Africa  stands  for 
sympathetic  understanding  of,  and  an  effort  to 
help  fulfill,  the  desire  of  the  African  peoples  for 
a  better  life— economically,  politically,  and 
socially. 

The  United  States,  both  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  in  its  actions  in  Africa,  has  backed 
up  its  policy  to  promote  self-determination  in 
Africa  in  many  ways.  Kather  than  developing 
what  I  hope  is  for  all  of  us  a  self-evident  fact, 
I  will  merely  quote  the  following  statement  by 
President  Kennedy,2  which  our  policy  has 
sought  to  reinforce  in  every  way  possible : 

...  our  basic  goal  remains  the  same:  a  peaceful 
world  community  of  free  and  independent  states,  free 
to  choose  their  own  future  and  their  own  system  so 
long  as  it  does  not  threaten  the  freedom  of  others. 

In  addition  to  political  freedom,  Africans,: 
like  all  other  people  around  the  world,  want 
equality  of  treatment  and  recognition  of  their 
national  and  individual  dignity.  This  is  a 
major  concern  in  a  world  in  which  Africans  feel 
color  bars  are  being  removed  too  slowly.  The 
elimination  of  discrimination  is  a  particularly 
urgent  task  for  all  of  us  here  in  America,  as; 
you  are  well  aware. 

Africans  also  are  anxious  to  improve  their 
standards  of  living.  Africa  has  been  blessec 
with  many  important  resources,  but  its  people 
are  not  yet  enjoying  the  full  benefits  of  this 
bounty.  For  example,  annual  per  capita  in- 
come in  tropical  Africa  is  only  $89,  and  it  h 
only  $132  for  Africa  as  a  whole.  When  yoi 
consider  that  the  UAW  annual  improvemen 
factor  is  $125  or  more,  I  think  you  can  ap 
preciate  why  Africans  are  concerned  with  liv 
ing  standards  and  you  can  understand  wh: 
they  want  to  move  rapidly  against  thei 
ancient  enemies— poverty,  ignorance,  illness 
and  malnutrition. 

The  politics  of  Africa,  like  the  politics  o 
every  country,  is  based  on  the  satisfaction  o 
the  aspirations  of  the  people.  In  Africa  th 
reality  of  this  axiom  is  starkly  apparen 
With  the  tremendous  needs  of  the  people  c 
Africa  and  their  lack  of  trained  human  r< 
sources,  the  gap  between  aspirations  and  fu 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  29, 1962,  p.  159. 
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fillment  is  great,  the  perils  of  frustration  are 
always  present,  and  the  race  between 
satisfaction  and  revolution  or  chaos  is  a  keen 
one. 

Foreign  Aid 

Foreign  aid  is  a  vital  part  of  this  race  to 
satisfy  human  needs.  It  is  also  a  powerful 
force  for  stability  because,  without  at  least  the 
partial  satisfaction  of  needs  and  the  expectation 
of  future  satisfactions,  eruption  of  discord  and 
upheaval  is  all  too  possible.  And  we  all  know 
how  discord  and  upheaval  create  opportunities 
for  Communist  intervention  which  can  be 
thwarted  only  at  great  cost.  We  have  already 
seen  enough  Communist  activity  throughout 
the  world  to  know  that  if  we  wish  to  avoid 
laying  Africa  open  to  subversion  and  infiltra- 
tion by  communism,  we  must  help  meet  legiti- 
mate African  aspirations  in  a  forthright  man- 
ner. If  we  do  not,  communism  in  Africa  could 
be  a  serious  threat  to  peace  and  security. 

One  way  to  head  off  such  a  challenge  to 
Ajnerican  security  is  to  see  that  our  aid  pro- 
grams in  Africa  and  elsewhere  serve  not  only 
is  outlets  for  American  generosity  and  our  in- 
stinctive desire  to  help  other  people  help  them- 
selves but  also  as  a  hardheaded  method  of 
issuring  the  freedom  and  future  security  of 
;he  United  States. 

You  in  the  UAW  understand  the  scope  of  the 
challenge  before  us  better  than  most  groups 
n  America.  Walter  Eeuther  has  spoken  of 
low  "those  of  us  who  believe  in  this  kind  of 
commitment  must  work  with  more  dedication 
md  more  determination  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  into  motion  the  total  dedicated  effort 
•equired  to  win  the  struggle  for  peace." 

Certainly,  in  Africa  such  a  dedicated  effort 
s  needed,  and  we  in  Washington  are  counting 
>n  the  continued  efforts  of  the  UAW  for  as- 
istance  in  the  struggle.  You  have  been  in  the 
anguard  of  support  for  all  the  positive  in- 
ernational  actions  this  Government  has  taken 
Q  recent  years,  and  we  are  grateful  for  that 
upport. 

But  the  next  few  years  are  particularly  im- 
portant in  Africa.  We  must  be  alert  to  the 
iany  challenges  they  will  offer.    Our  real  task 


m  Africa  is  to  develop  ways  to  respond  to  the 
newly  emerging  countries  of  that  continent  in 
a  spirit  of  true  friendship  and  brotherhood,  in 
a  spirit  of  mutual  interest  and  mutual  effort- 
out  of  which  come  mutual  benefits.  This  spirit 
of  partnership  is  familiar  to  each  member  of 
UAW,  and  I  am  glad  we  can  count  on  your 
help  as  we  carry  out  our  African  responsibil- 
ities in  the  future. 


U.S.  Congratulates  Nyasaland 
on  Achieving  Self-Government 

Folloiuing  are  the  texts  of  messages  from 
Chester  Bowles,  the  President's  Special  Repre- 
sentative and  Adviser  on  African,  Asian,  and 
Latin  American  Affairs,  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary G.  Mennen  Williams  to  Hastings  Karrmzu 
Banda,  Leader  of  the  Majority  Party,  Minister 
of  Natural  Resources  and  Services,  and  Minister 
of  Local  Government,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
achievement  of  self-government  by  the  British 
Protectorate  of  Nyasaland  on  February  1. 

Mr.  Bowles  to  Dr.  Banda 

Press  release  62  dated  January  31 

January  30, 1963 
Dear  Dr.  Banda  :  I  want  to  express  not  only 
the  best  wishes  of  my  Government  but  also 
my  deep  personal  pleasure  at  Nyasaland's  at- 
tainment of  self-government. 

I  recall  with  great  satisfaction  my  visit  to 
your  nation  and  my  rewarding  talks  with  you 
last  autumn.  You  have  our  warm  support  for 
your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the 
Malawi  people. 
Warmest  regards, 

Chester  Bowles 

Assistant  Secretary  Williams  to  Dr.  Banda 

Press  release  63  dated  January  31 

January  30,  1963 
Dear  Dr.  Banda  :  Your  achievement  of  self- 
government  for  Nyasaland  arouses  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  wish  Africa  well.     Please  accept 
our  heartiest  congratulations. 

G.  Mennen  Williams 
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Foreign  Policy  Conference 
To  Be  Held  at  San  Francisco 

Press  release  50  dated  January  23 

The  World  Affairs  Council  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
State  is  planning  a  foreign  policy  background 
conference  at  San  Francisco  on  February  14. 
Representatives  of  the  press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision and  nongovernmental  organizations 
concerned  with  foreign  policy  from  northern 
California  are  being  invited  to  attend. 

David  E.  Bell,  Administrator,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  will  give  an  on-the- 
record  luncheon  address.    In  addition  to  Mr. 
Bell,  Department  of  State  officials  participating 
in  the  conference  will  include:  Robert  J.  Man- 
ning, Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs; 
William  H.  Brubeck,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment; J.  Robert  Schaetzel,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Atlantic  Affairs;  Mrs.  Katie 
Louchheim,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs ;  Herbert  K.  May,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant   Secretary    for    Inter- American    Affairs; 
J.  Wayne  Fredericks,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  African  Affairs;  and  James  P.  Grant, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern 
and  South  Asian  Affairs. 

Foreign  Representatives'  Tax  Returns 
Available  to  Senate  Committee 

AN    EXECUTIVE    ORDER1 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section 
55(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939,  as  amended 
(53  Stat    29,    54    Stat.   1008;   26  U.S.C.    (1952  Ed.) 
55(a) )  and  by  section  6103(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (68A  Stat.  753;  26  U.S.C.  UllW)^ 
hereby  ordered  that  any  income,  excess-profits,  estate, 
or  gift  tax  return  for  the  years  1950  to  1962 ,  inclusxve 
shall,  during  the  period  ending  on  June  30,  1963,  be 
open  to  inspection  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof, 
in  connection  with  its  study,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 362,  87th  Congress,  agreed  to  July  12,  1962,  of  all 
nondiplomatic  activities  of  representatives  of  foreign 
governments,   and   their   contractors   and   agents,   in 
promoting  the  interests  of  those  governments,  and  the 
extent    to    which    such    representatives    attempt    to 
influence  the  policies  of  the  United  States  and  affect 


the  national  interest.  Such  inspection  shall  be  in 
accordance  and  upon  compliance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  Treasury  Decisions  6132  and  6133,  relating 
to  the  inspection  of  returns  by  committees  of  the 
Congress,  approved  by  the  President  on  May  3,  1955. 
This  order  shall  be  effective  upon  its  filing  for 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 


f(L* *jL~t\ 


1  No.  11080 ;  28  Fed.  Reg.  903. 
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The  White  House, 
January  29, 1963 

President  Calls  for  Public  Support 
of  Freedom-From-Hunger  Campaign 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Presi-  ^ 
dent  Kennedy  to  James  G.  Patton,  president  of 
the  American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Founda- 
tion, together  with  the  text  of  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  of  March  17-23  as  Na- 
tional Freedom  From  Hunger  Week. 

PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  TO  MR.  PATTON 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  23 

January  22, 1963 
Dear  Jim:  I  am  gratified  at  the  efforts  you 
and  other  distinguished  citizens  who  serve  as 
trustees  of  the  American  Freedom  from  Hunger 
Foundation  have  made  to  provide  leadership 
for  American  citizens  to  participate  in  the 
worldwide  Freedom  from  Hunger  Campaign  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations. 

United  States  participation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Freedom  from  Hunger  Campaign1  will 
be  highlighted  by  two  related  events  in  1963. 
National  Freedom  from  Hunger  Week  will  be 
observed  March  17-23  and  the  United  States 
will  be  host  to  the  World  Food  Congress  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  4-18.  By  Act  of  Con- 
gress in  Public  Law  87-841,  the  United  States 
was  authorized  to  invite  the  World  Food  Con- 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  18,  1960,  P 
94 ;  July  18, 1960,  p.  117 ;  Dec.  18, 1961,  p.  1020 ;  Jan.  22 
1962,  p.  150;  Oct.  8,  1962,  p.  534;  and  Nov.  12,  1962 
p.  752. 
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gress  of  the  FAO  to  meet  in  this  country,  and 
the  invitation  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  November  of  last  year. 

In  order  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  as 
host  nation  to  the  World  Food  Congress,  our 
Government  will  need  the  active  support  and 
participation  of  private  citizens,  business  and 
voluntary  groups  and  government  agencies. 
The  meeting  is  expected  to  be  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  over  a  hundred  nations  and  marks 
the  half  way  point  in  the  FAO's  International 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Campaign. 

To  coordinate  government  participation  in 
this  work  and  to  furnish  cooperation  with  the 
citizens'  host  committee,  I  am  establishing  an 
interdepartmental  committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
L.  Freeman. 

I  look  to  the  American  Freedom  from  Hun- 
ger Foundation  to  provide  active  citizen  leader- 
ship and,  to  that  end,  I  ask  that  the  trustees  of 
;he  Foundation  serve  as  a  National  Citizens' 
Host  Committee  for  the  World  Food  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 
Vtr.  James  G.  Patton,  President 
American  Freedom,  from  Hunger  Foundation 
W  Jackson  Place,  NW 
Washington,  D.O. 


'ROCLAMATION  3514 2 

National  Freedom  from  Hunger  Week 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the 
^ood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
ions,  is  participating  with  nearly  one  hundred  other 
ountries  of  the  world  in  the  FAO  international 
freedom-f rom-Hunger  Campaign ;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Freedom  from  Hunger 
foundation  has  been  established  to  provide  citizen 
sadership  for  the  campaign  in  the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  Pub- 
ic Law  87-841,  approved  October  18,  1962,  has  author- 
ed this  Nation,  in  furtherance  of  the  international 
'reedom-from-Hunger  Campaign,  to  be  host  to  the 
Vorld  Food  Congress  from  June  4  to  18,  1963 ;  and 

Whereas  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  have  produced 
n  abundance  of  food  for  our  own  people  and  for  shar- 
ig  with  others ;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  sharing 
ur  national  abundance  through  their  generous  support 


of  overseas  assistance  programs  of  religious  organiza- 
tions, voluntary  agencies,  and  private  groups  and  foun- 
dations, and  through  Food  For  Peace  and  other  gov- 
ernmental programs,  have  demonstrated  their  concern 
with  the  problem  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  through- 
out the  world ;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  for  a  rededication  of  men's 
minds  and  hearts  to  the  inspiring  possibilities  of  work- 
ing together  to  free  the  world  from  hunger : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  designate  the 
week  of  March  17  through  March  23,  1963,  as  National 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Week. 

I  ask  the  American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Founda- 
tion to  take  national  leadership  in  planning  appropri- 
ate observance  of  this  week ;  and  I  urge  American  citi- 
zens in  all  walks  of  life  to  participate  in  the  observance 
of  National  Freedom  from  Hunger  Week. 

I  also  ask  that  all  Government  departments  and 
agencies  which  have  official  responsibilities  in  the  field 
of  food,  nutrition,  and  international  relations  take 
appropriate  steps  to  observe,  and  to  cooperate  with 
private  groups  in  observing,  National  Freedom  from 
Hunger  Week. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-second 
day  of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine- 
[seal]     teen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty-seventh. 


f(Ll  L~s\ 


By  the  President : 
Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 

President  Designates  Functions 
Under  Refugee  Assistance  Act 

AN    EXECUTIVE    ORDER1 

Administration  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Act  of  1962 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962  (76 
Stat.  121-124 ;  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Act),  and 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  Department  of  State,  (a)  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  hereby  designated  to  perform  the 
following : 


'28  Fed.  Reg.  677. 


1  No.  11077 ;  28  Fed.  Reg.  629. 
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(1)  The  functions  provided  for  in  Sections  2(a) 
and  2(b)(1)  of  the  Act.  „,...,. 

(2)  The  functions  provided  for  in  Section  2(d)  ^) 
of  the  Act,  exclusive  of  so  much  thereof  as  is  assigned 
or  reserved  by  the  provisions  of  Section  2(1)  of  this 

order. 

(3)  In  connection  with  functions  under  the  Act  as- 
signed to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  functions  provided 
for  in  Sections  3(a),  4(b),  and  5(a)  of  the  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  from  time  to  time 
furnish  the  President  documents  appropriate  for  the 
discharge  by  the  President  of  his  responsibilities  under 
Section  2(d)  of  the  Act.  To  the  extent  that  they 
relate  to  functions  performed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  the  provisions 
of  this  order,  such  documents  shall  be  prepared  in 
collaboration  with  the  latter  Secretary. 

(c)  With  due  regard  for  other  relevant  considera- 
tions (including  the  interests  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  of  any  other 
executive  agencies  which  may  be  concerned),  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  assume  the  leadership  and  pro- 
vide the  guidance  for  assuring  that  programs  author- 
ized under  the  Act  best  serve  the  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  hereby  designated  to  perform  the  following : 

(1)  The  functions  provided  for  in  Section  2(b)  (2) 
of  the  Act  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in  respect  of 
assistance  to  Cuban  refugee  students  in  the  United 
States  who  are  in  need  of  loans  to  attend  institutions 
of  higher  education,  exclusive,  however,  of  the  designa- 
tions and  determinations  provided  for  in  that  section, 
which  designations  and  determinations  are  reserved 
to  the  President. 

(2)  The  functions  provided  for  in  Sections  2(b) 
(3)  to  2(b)  (6),  inclusive,  of  the  Act. 

(3)  In  connection  with  functions  under  the  Act  as- 
signed to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  functions  provided  for  in  Sections  3(a),  4(b), 
and  5(a)  (6)  of  the  Act  and,  except  in  respect  of  For- 
eign Service  personnel,  the  functions  provided  for  in 
Section  5(a)  (1)  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Redelegation.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
may  each  redelegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
order  to  any  of  his  subordinates. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  each  assign  to 
the  head  of  any  executive  department  or  to  the  head 
of  any  other  agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned,  the  performance  of  any 
function  of  the  Secretary  under  this  order  whenever 
he  deems  that  such  action  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  Government. 

Sec.  4.  Waivers,  (a)  In  accordance  with  Section 
3(b)  of  the  Act,  it  is  hereby  determined  that  it  is  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  that  the  func- 


tions authorized  under  the  Act  may  be  performed  (by 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  author- 
ized to  perform  those  functions)  without  regard  to  the 
following-specified  provisions  of  law : 

(1)  The  Act  of  March  26,  1934,  c.  90,  48  Stat.  500, 
as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  616a)  (shipment  of  certain 
exports  in  United  States  vessels) . 

(2)  Section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  529)    (advance  of  funds). 

(3)  Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (41  U.S.C.  5)    (competitive  bids). 

(4)  Section  3710  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C. 
8)   (opening  of  bids). 

(5)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  c.  212, 
47  Stat.  1520  (41  U.S.C.  10a)   (Buy  American  Act). 

(6)  Section  3735  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C. 
13)  (contracts  limited  to  one  year). 

(7)  Sections  302-305  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (June  30,  1949, 
c.  288,  63  Stat.  393  et  seq.),  as  amended  (41  U.S.C. 
252-255)      (competitive    bids;    negotiated    contracts; 

advances). 

(8)  Section  901(a)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936  (June  29,  1936,  c.  858,  49  Stat.  2015,  as  amended; 
46  U.S.C.  1241(a))  (official  travel  overseas  of  United 
States  officers  and  employees,  and  transportation  of 
their  personal  effects,  on  ships  registered  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States). 

(b)  It  is  directed  (1)  that  all  waivers  of  statutes 
and  limitations  of  authority  effected  by  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  utilized  in  a  prudent 
manner  and  as  sparingly  as  may  be  practical,  and 
(2)  that  suitable  steps  shall  be  taken  by  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  concerned  to  insure  that  result,  in- 
cluding, as  may  be  appropriate,  the  imposition  of  ad- 
ministrative limitations  in  lieu  of  waived  statutory 
requirements  and  limitations  of  authority. 

Sec.  5.  Definition.  As  used  in  this  order,  the  word 
"function"  or  "functions"  includes  any  executive  duty, 
obligation,  power,  authority,  responsibility,  right,  privi- 
lege, discretion,  or  activity. 

Sec.  6.  Saving  provisions.  Except  to  the  extent  that 
they  may  be  inconsistent  with  law  or  with  this  order, 
all  determinations,  authorizations,  regulations,  orders, 
contracts,  agreements  and  other  actions  issued,  under- 
taken, or  entered  into  with  respect  to  any  function 
affected  by  this  order  and  not  revoked,  superseded,  oi 
otherwise  made  inapplicable  before  the  date  of  this 
order  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  unti. 
amended,  modified,  or  terminated  by  appropnafc 
authority. 

Sec.  7.  Effective  date.  The  provisions  of  this  oraei 
shall  be  effective  as  of  July  1, 1962. 


f^jLu\ 


The  White  House, 
January  22, 1963. 
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INTERNATIONAL   ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


Adjourned  During  January  1963 

ICAO  Informal  Air  Traffic  Services  Meeting  on  the  Piarco 
I*  Flight  Information  Region  Control  Area. 
IMCO  Subcommittee  on   Tonnage    Measurement:    2d   Ses- 
sion. 

ITU   CCIR   Study    Group    V    (Tropospheric    Propagation): 

Working  Party. 
U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  for  the  Coordination  of  Investiga- 

tions  of  the  Lower  Mekong  Basin:  19th  Session  (plenary). 

U.N.  Ad  Hoc  Meeting  on  Tungsten 

U.N.  ECA  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Housing  Problems     .    .'    .' 
IMCO  Assembly  and  Council:  Extraordinary  Sessions  .    .    . 

NATO  Industrial  Planning  Committee 

UN.  Special  Fund:  9th  Session  of  Governing  Councii    .    .'    .' 

ICAO  Panel  on  Holding  Procedures:   1st  Meeting 

IA-ECOSOC  Group  on  Latin  American  Exports  of  Bananas  . 
GATT  Council  of  Representatives .... 

U.N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee 

[MCO  Maritime  Safety  Committee:  6th  Session 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Conference 

on  Trade. 
3ECD    Economic    Policy    Committee:    Working   Party   III 

(Balance  of  Payments). 
DECD  Agriculture  Policy  Working  Party  and  Agriculture 

Committee. 
)ECD  Committee  for  Scientific  Research 


Bridgetown,  Barbados    ....  Jan.  7-10 

London Jan.  7-11 

London Jan.  7-11 

Laos Jan.  8-14 

New  York Jan.  8-9 

Addis  Ababa Jan.  9-18 

London Jan.  10  (1  day) 

Paris Jan.  14-15 

New  York Jan.  14-21 

Montreal Jan.  14-25 

Washington Jan.  15-23 

Geneva Jan.  16  (1  day) 

Geneva Jan.  21-25 

London Jan.  22-25 

New  York Jan.  22-31 

Paris Jan.  23-24 

Paris Jan.  23-24 

Paris Jan.  23-25 


In  Session  as  of  January  31, 1963 

ir§R  Standing  Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance .  Geneva Jan    8- 

•VHO  Executive  Board:  31st  Session Geneva  '    '  Jan"  8- 

J.N.  ECOSOC   Commission  on  Human   Rights:   15th  Ses-  New  York    '.    '.'.'.'.'''  Jan'  14- 

sion  of  bubcommission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination 

and  Protection  of  Minorities. 

Ti^inDfnation.al  Radi0  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR):  Geneva Jan   16- 

10th  Plenary  Assembly.  ' 

J.N.  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radia-  Geneva Jan   21- 

tion:   12tn  bession. 

J.N     ECOSOC     Committee    on    Housing,     Building    and  New  York Jan.  21- 

^  ECAFE  Comnfittee  on  Trade:  6th  Session Bangkok Jan.  28- 

t  v   w  0™mit>e  for  Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel .    .  Paris Jan   29- 

J,-\  Working  Group  of  Twenty-one New  York  '    '  Jan'  29- 

^anbbean  Organization:  Seminar  on  Planning  Techniques  .  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  '.'.'.'.  Jan!  30- 


n  Recess  as  of  January  31, 1963 

Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma- 
^^  .(recessed  Dec-  21  until  Feb-  12>  1963). 

n      Neg°tlations  on  U.S.  Tariff  Reclassification  (recessed 

Dec.  15  until  March  1963). 


Geneva Mar.  14- 

Geneva      Sept.  24- 


3CIR  Comitf  I i 5f„?f®  f  International  Conferences,  Jan.  31,  1963.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations: 
cVnomiP  ri?  "  f  inAte.rnatl°nil11  des  radio  communications;  ECA,  Economic  Commission  for  Africa;  ECAFE, 
n  SodJl  <W  1 l-T ATTApa  and.thAe  Far  EaSt;  ESE'  Econoraic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic 
nd  Soca  CoS-'TPAn T'TGteneral.  ASre«?a?1ntA  °.n  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IA-ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic 
ultativ^  OrMnll« id  m'i  ?  f  nat'onal,(^v1l1  Aviation  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
)ECE  oZT??t«n  TS'  InternatAonal  Telecommunication  Union;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization; 
rganizatS  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  WHO,  World  Health 
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Role  of  the  Special  Fund  in  the  U.N.  Development  Decade 


Statement  by  Jonathan  B.  Bingham 1 


In  the  4  years  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Special  Fund  we  have  seen  the  expanding  efforts 
of  mankind  to  engineer  an  escape  from  poverty 
increasingly  reflected  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations.    We  have  seen  further  diversification 
of  the  U.N.'s  development  activities  through  the 
establishment,  among  other  things,  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Industrial  Development,  the  Center 
for  Industrial  Development,  the  Committee  on 
Housing,  Building  and  Planning,  the  World 
Food  Program,  the  U.N.  Planning  and  Projec- 
tions Center,  the  IBKD  [International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development]  Develop- 
ment Advisory  Service,  and  the  Conference  on 
Science  and  Technology.    We  have  witnessed 
the  success  of  the  International  Development 
Association,  whose  members  are  currently  con- 
sidering a  major  increase  in  its  initial  $1  billion 
capital.    We  have  seen  the  demands  for  prac- 
tical assistance  from  the  specialized  agencies 
and  regional  commissions  grow  apace.    And 
the  General  Assembly  has  designated  the  1960's 
as  the  United  Nations  Development  Decade. 

One  of  the  principal  tasks  of  this  U.N.  Devel- 
opment Decade  is  to  maximize  the  special  ad- 
vantages of  the  U.N.  system  as  administrator  of 
technical  assistance  and  training  programs  in 
the  developing  areas.  First  for  those  countries 
new  to  the  complex  arts  of  self-government, 
then  for  those  determined  to  bring  about  as 
rapidly  as  possible  a  steady  improvement  in 
their  economic  growth,  and  finally  to  the  ulti- 


» Made  before  the  Governing  Council  of  the  U.N. 
Special  Fund  on  Jan.  14  (U.S./U.N.  press  release 
4140).  Mr.  Bingham,  who  is  U.S.  Representative  on 
the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council,  represented 
the  United  States  at  the  9th  session  of  the  Governing 
Council,  which  convened  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Jan.  14. 


mate  goal  of  self-sustaining  growth  throughout 
the  world,  the  U.N.  system  is  dedicated  not  just 
to  providing  help  but  to  setting  standards 
whereby  men  and  nations  can  mobilize  their 
own  resources  to  conquer  poverty  within  the 
framework  of  the  human  rights  set  forth  in  the 
U.N.  Charter.  It  is  our  success  in  this  task,  as 
the  Managing  Director  of  the  Special  Fund 
[Paul  Hoffman]  recently  observed,  which  more 
than  any  other  will  establish  the  degree  of  real 
progress  achieved  in  the  20th  century. 

Against  this  background  let  us  look  at  the 
Special  Fund— its  present  and  its  future.    No 
development  agency  within  the  U.N.  family  is1 
better  placed  to.  translate  into  effective  practice 
the  great  promise  of  the  U.N.  Development 
Decade.    The  Special  Fund  provides  a  central 
source  of  development  energy  for  the  special- 
ized agencies  of  the  U.N.  which  can  help  them 
carry  their  activities  further  toward  full  im- 
plementation and  toward  increased  production 
in  member  countries.    It  enables  these  agencies 
to  deal  with  projects  at  a  more  developed  and 
realistic  stage,  and  larger  in  size  and  cost,  than 
those  of  the  past.    At  the  same  time,  by  relating 
operations  more  closely  to  the  national  priori- 
ties and  needs  for  economic  development  in  each 
recipient  country  and  to  national  plans  and  pro- 
grams, it  can  help  both  countries  and  agencies 
to  make  more  rapid  advances  toward  reaching 
their  common  objective:  more  rapid  progress 
in  economic  and  social  development. 

In  saying  that  no  U.N.  development  agency 
can  do  more  than  the  Special  Fund  to  realize 
the  promise  of  the  U.N.  Development  Decade 
we  must  admit  that  the  Special  Fund  has  yet  tc 
realize  its  full  potential.  My  Government  has 
previously  expressed  its  dissatisfaction  at  the 
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:ate  of  implementation  of  Special  Fund  proj- 
>cts.  Although  we  are  pleased  that  the  last 
rear  has  seen  progress  in  cutting  the  time  lag, 
we  still  feel  that  faster  implementation  is  neces- 
iary.  We  continue  to  be  disappointed  at  the 
!ailure  of  other  contributing  nations  to  equal 
►ur  willingness  to  reach  the  Special  Fund's 
ninimum  and  modest  financial  targets.  We 
vould  hope  that  in  the  near  future  more  of  the 
eed  capital  planted  by  the  Special  Fund  would 
wing  forth  investment  capital. 

However,  we  think  the  Special  Fund's  record 
a  its  first  4  years  compares  favorably  with  the 
ecord  of  any  other  U.N.  development  agency  in 
i  initial  years.  And  it  must  be  recognized 
bat  the  Special  Fund's  mission,  and  its  pre- 
cribed  methods  of  operation,  are  exacting,  re- 
uiring  as  they  do  not  only  the  coordination 
f  the  work  of  many  kinds  of  entities,  including 
iternational  agencies  and  national  govern- 
lents,  but  also  the  continual  breaking  of  new 
round  in  this  still  novel  business  of  preinvest- 
lent  studies. 

ual  Role  of  Special  Fund 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this  dual  role  of 
ie  Special  Fund  as  coordinator  and  pioneer. 

The  Special  Fund  and  the  ETAP  [Expanded 
rogram  of  Technical  Assistance]  provide  an 
pportunity  for  conscious  and  deliberate  efforts 
>  bring  more  coherence,  cooperation,  and  bai- 
lee into  the  work  of  the  U.N.  family  of  agen- 
es.  By  using  the  specialized  agencies  as  exe- 
rting agents,  by  enhancing  the  role  of  the  resi- 
mt  ^  representatives,  by  encouraging  and 
listing  the  various  elements  of  the  U.N.  sys- 
m  to  concentrate  more  of  their  time  and  talent 
1  immediate  development  problems,  the  work 
!  the  U.N.  system  can  be  related  more  directly 

the  development  plans  and  strategy  of  each 
cipient  country.  Thus,  these  two  central 
gans  of  the  U.N.  can  help  provide  a  service 
!  great  value  which  is  not  reflected  in  the  audi- 
r's  balance  sheets.  It  is  a  service  which  my 
overnment  believes  has  received  far  too  little 
tention  in  the  deliberations  in  the  U.N. 
We  live  today  in  an  age  when  the  affirmation 

sovereignty  is  a  "felt  need"  not  only  of  na- 
>ns  but  often  of  bureaucracies  too — even  of 
e  dedicated  bureaucracies  of  the  U.N.  system. 


Nobody  likes  to  see  himself  as  a  satellite.  And 
to  a  large  extent  this  is  as  it  should  be,  even  in 
the  arenas  of  international  cooperation.  After 
all,  each  of  the  needs  of  mankind,  whether  it 
be  health,  education,  food  and  agriculture,  the 
special  needs  of  children,  or  science — each 
needs  strong  and  articulate  advocates  to  make 
sure  that  in  the  competition  for  scarce  re- 
sources no  particular  need  is  unduly  neglected. 
At  the  same  time  resources  are  scarce — hu- 
man resources  no  less  than  material  and  finan- 
cial resources.  A  prerequisite  for  a  future 
less  torn  with  tension  and  less  preoccupied  with 
poverty  depends  more  and  more  on  the  efficiency 
and  the  effectiveness  with  which  we  use  our 
scarce  resources,  human  and  otherwise.  Advo- 
cacy of  particular  needs  alone  can  do  no  more 
than  highlight  the  hard  choices  we  must  make. 

Coordinating  Allocation  of  Scarce  Resources 

In  its  role  as  a  coordinator,  the  Special  Fund 
performs  the  indispensable  service  of  trying  to 
convert  advocacy  within  the  U.N.  system  into 
an  efficient  allocation  of  scarce  resources — one 
which  takes  account  of  the  overall  needs  of  a 
particular  country.     This  is  what  occurs,  or 
should  occur,  in  the  use  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies as  executing  agents  for  Special  Fund  proj- 
ects.    This  does  not   mean   any  interference 
with  the  technical   activities  of  the   various 
specialized  agencies  within  their  field  of  com- 
petence; it  does  mean  that  decisions  on  the  size 
and  scope  of  the  operations  of  each  agency  must 
be  made  in  the  light  of  the  total  needs  and  re- 
sources   of   each    country.     If   the    record    of 
implementation  of  Special  Fund  projects  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  it  is  in  part  a  reflection  of  the 
very  difficult  problems  which  still  remain  to  be 
overcome  before  we  reach  the  ideal  where  the 
U.N.  system  of  development  agencies  operates 
as   an   efficient  servant  of  soundly  conceived 
national  development  plans. 

In  the  common  effort  to  achieve  this  same 
goal,  my  Government  also  regards  as  important 
the  work  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Eight, 
now  Ten,  established  by  ECOSOC  [Economic 
and  Social  Council]  in  1961. 

In  the  governing  bodies  and  assemblies  of  the 
specialized  agencies,  also,  my  Government  has 
been  urging  that  regular  programs  be  redi- 
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rected  in  the  direction  of  operational  develop- 
ment projects  compatible  with  and  complemen- 
tary to  those  financed  by  the  Special  Fund  and 
ETAP.  "We  have  urged,  and  will  continue  to 
urge,  that  a  greater  proportion  of  staff  and 
budget  be  devoted  to  such  projects,  and  to  this 
end  we  have  campaigned  against  wholesale 
budget  increases  which  are  not  related  to  such  a 
redirection. 

With  limited  budgets  and,  particularly, 
limited  administrative  budgets,  the  specialized 
agencies  are,  perhaps  understandably,  reluctant 
to  spend  their  own  money  executing  the  projects 
of  "another  agency,"  even  though  a  common  ob- 
jective is  sought.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  we 
welcome  the  intention  of  the  Managing  Director 
to  make  an  evaluation  of  the  overhead  costs  of 
the  specialized  agencies  as  executing  agents  for 
Special  Fund  projects.  If  the  study  indicates 
that  more  of  the  overhead  costs  should  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  Special  Fund,  my  Government 
would,  of  course,  support  actions  to  make  that 
assistance  available. 

However,  the  Special  Fund  cannot  allow  it- 
self to  become  merely  a  supplementary  source 
of  finance  for  the  specialized  agencies.     On  the 
contrary,  in  its  coordinating  role  the  Special 
Fund  must  continue  to  take  the  lead  in  setting 
standards  for  the  executing  agents  in  project 
preparation,    in    choosing    among    competing 
projects  on  the  basis  of  development  priorities, 
and  in  prompt  and  effective  implementation. 
Not  all  of  the  specialized  agencies  which  are 
today  executing  Special  Fund  projects  were 
established    with    development   uppermost   in 
mind.    It  is  still  all  too  common  among  some 
of  these  agencies  to  employ  the  technique  of 
holding  meetings  or  convening  conferences  to 
further  their  objectives  rather  than  the  difficult, 
more  practical  techniques  of  development  pro- 
graming and  of  project  preparation.    Here  the 
Special  Fund  must  show  the  way  by  insisting 
on  projects  which  are  related  to  the  overall  de- 
velopment plans  and  targets  of  the  developing 
countries,  by  insisting  on  some  order  of  priority, 
by  insisting  on  prompt  and  effective  implemen- 
tation, and  by  evaluating  projects  during  im- 
plementation.   In  the  Special  Fund,  as  well 
as  in  the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  As- 
sistance, evaluation  of  performance  on  a  con- 


tinuing   objective    basis    should    become    an 
integral  part  of  the  operations. 

This  problem  of  coordination  and  standard 
setting  is  as  important  as  it  is  difficult. 

My  Government  believes  that  one  or  two  of 
the  specialized  agencies,  which  now  have  the 
most  Special  Fund  projects  for  implemen- 
tation, may  need  time  to  digest  their  assigned 
tasks  before  more  projects  are  added.  Time 
is  needed  to  develop  the  techniques  of  adminis- 
tration which  efficient  implementation  of  Spe- 
cial Fund  projects  requires.  Time  is  needed 
to  slow  the  bureaucratic  momentums  of  the  past 
in  order  that  new  momentums  may  be  built  up 
around  the  really  urgent,  high-priority  develop- 
ment needs  of  the  present. 

The  specialized  agencies  should  always  be 
the  major  executing  agents  for  Special  Fund 
projects,   but  to  press   forward  the  projects 
urgently  required  by  the  developing  countries 
the  Special  Fund  should  not  be  barred  from 
looking  elsewhere  for  implementation  of  its 
work  if  the  capacity  of  the  specialized  agencies 
appears  to  be  temporarily  strained.    Perhaps 
more  use  could  be  made  of  subcontracts;  per- 
haps public  or  private  executing  agents  outside 
the   U.N.    system   should   be   employed   tem- 
porarily in  order  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
pace  of  Special  Fund  activity.    My  Govern- 
ment does  not  believe  that  recourse  to  thest 
devices  would  weaken  the  role  of  the  Speck. 
Fund  in  its  relationships  with  the  specializec 
agencies.     On  the  contrary,  in  the  search  foi 
more  efficient  and  effective  standards  of  imple 
mentation  we  should  welcome  a  variety  of  ex 
perience    out    of    which    can    come    greate: 
effectiveness  within  the  U.N.  system  itself. 

A  Pioneer  in  Creating  Investment  Opportunitie 

The  Special  Fund  is  not,  of  course,  just  a  co 
ordinating  mechanism ;  it  is  first  and  foremost  i 
pioneer  in  the  business  of  creating  investmen 
opportunities.  Its  major  role  is  to  use  its  re 
sources  and  resourcefulness  to  attract  the  re 
sources  and  resourcefulness  of  others  into  nei 
development  fields.  And  the  record  is  nc 
without    some    significant    successes    in    thi 

regard. 

For  example,  the  feasibility  studies  now  be 
ing  financed  by  the  World  Bank  in  considerabl 
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volume  grew  out  of  the  early  Special  Fund 
>rojects.  This  does  not  represent  duplication 
>ut  a  very  efficient  new  use  of  World  Bank  re- 
ources.  It  is  right  that  the  Bank,  rather  than 
he  Special  Fund,  should  undertake  those  pre- 
Qvestment  studies  which  are  directly  linked  to 
he  kinds  of  loans  which  the  Bank  ordinarily 
lakes.  Where  the  Bank  is  willing  to  under- 
ake  preinvestment  studies,  it  should  be  encour- 
ged  to  do  so.  It  frees  the  Special  Fund  to 
oncentrate  more  of  its  limited  resources  on 
dose  investment  areas  and  in  those  areas  of  the 
•orld  where  there  is  a  great  demand  but  where 
s  yet  no  effective  work  of  this  kind  has  been 
ndertaken. 

My  Government  of  course  looks  to  the  cen- 
•al  U.N.  financing  agencies— i.e.  the  Special 
und  and  ETAP— for  the  major  needed  in- 
cases in  funds  for  technical  assistance  and 
reinvestment  work  in  the  U.N.  Development 
ecade.    At  the  same  time  we  would  hope  that 
her  specialized  agencies  would  follow  the  lead 
:  the  World  Bank  and  use  a  greater  portion  of 
eir  regular  funds  for  operational  develop- 
ed programs  within  their  field  of  expertise, 
t  the  recent  biennial  conference  of  UNESCO, 
r  example,  my  Government  urged  that  agency 
concentrate  more  time  and  talent  on  its  pri- 
ary  role  of  education  and  within  that  area 
concentrate  more  on  projects  and  operational 
ograms  directly  related  to  the  educational 
eds  of  the  developing  countries.2 
There  are  severe  limits  to  what  the  Special 
ind  can  do  in  the  field  of  education,  and  it 
rtainly  should  not  be  expected  that  the  Spe- 
ll Fund  unbalance  its  program  by  dispropor- 
•nate  investments  in  such  vast  areas  of  need 
general  education.    What  the  Special  Fund 
a  do— and  is  doing— is  to  assist  in  the  build- 
?  of  a  corps  of  skilled  administrators  and 
lined  workers  through  such  means  as  national 
d  regional  training  institutes.     This  must 
done  in  many  places  as  a  prerequisite  to  in- 
Jtment  activity.     But  the  continuing  respon- 
dity  for  developing  effective  techniques  of 
iistance  in  the  field  of  general  education  lies 
th  UNESCO. 

For  a  statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Lucius  D. 
:tle  before  the  UNESCO  General  Conference  at 
is  on  Nov.  13,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  17,  1962,  p.  935. 


So  far  as  direct  preinvestment  projects  are 
concerned  we  hope  that  opportunities  are  not 
being  missed  by  the  Special  Fund  through  an 
excessive  concentration  on  projects  which,  in 
essence,  deal  with  general  economic  develop- 
ment. After  all,  it  is  capital  investment  from 
public  and  private  sources  that  will  create  the 
resources  for  greater  efforts  in  the  fields  now 
receiving  Special  Fund  assistance.  In  fact  if 
we  go  to  the  guiding  principles  contained  in  the 
resolution  creating  the  Special  Fund,3  we  find 
that  it  was 

.  .  .  envisaged  as  a  constructive  advance  in  United 
Nations  assistance  to  the  less  developed  countries 
which  should  be  of  immediate  significance  in  accelerat- 
ing their  economic  development  by,  inter  alia,  facilitat- 
ing new  capital  investments  of  all  types  by  creating 
conditions  which  would  make  such  investments  either 
feasible  or  more  effective. 

Resolution  1240  (XIII)  went  on  to  say  : 

Projects  shall  be  undertaken  which  will  lead  to  early 
results  and  have  the  widest  possible  impact  in  advanc- 
ing the  economic,  social  or  technical  development  of 
the  country  or  countries  concerned,  in  particular  by 
facilitating  new  capital  investment. 

I  think  that  these  words  show  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  did  not  have  in  mind  merely 
an  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Expanded  Pro- 
gram of  Technical  Assistance  when  it  estab- 
lished the  Special  Fund.  It  was  formed  rather 
to  provide  a  bridge  between  the  kinds  of  techni- 
cal assistance  which  deal  with  the  general  eco- 
nomic development  of  a  country  and  those  which 
deal  with  or  lead  to  capital  investment.  In  this 
connection  we  hope  to  see  a  further  development 
through  the  establishment  and  use  of  a  Special 
Fund  financial  advisory  service,  which  would 
be  in  a  position,  on  completion  of  a  successful 
preinvestment  study,  to  suggest  promising 
sources  of  capital  to  governments  requesting  it. 

Aiding  Industrialization  of  Low-Income  Countries 

The  best  way  to  illustrate  the  great  potential 
of  the  Special  Fund  in  the  future  is  to  mention 
a  few  areas  where  there  is  a  great  need  to  create 
specific  opportunities  for  investment.  The 
newly  independent  countries  of  Africa  often 
have  need  for  outside  help  in  identifying  areas 

'For  text  of  Resolution  1240  (XIII),  see  ibid.,  Nov. 
3, 1958,  p.  709. 
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which  can  productively  absorb  and  utilize  cap- 
ital, but  it  has  been  difficult  for  the  World  Bank 
and  IDA  to  extend  assistance  on  any  significant 
scale  to  those  countries  because  of  the  lack  of 
suitable   development   projects.    My   Govern- 
ment suggests  that  the  Special  Fund  and  the 
executing  agencies  give  special  attention  to  the 
types  of  projects  in  that  area  which  might  pave 
the  way  for  World  Bank  and  IDA  assistance. 
The  importance  of  industrialization  for  de- 
veloping  nations  is  today  broadly   accepted. 
The  Managing  Director  reported  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Industrial  Development  last  March 
that  virtually  every  project  approved  by  the 
Governing  Council  has  some  bearing  on  indus- 
trial development  and  that  over  40  percent  of 
total  approved  costs  were  for  projects  intended 
to  assist  directly  and  specifically  the  industriali- 
zation of  low-income  countries.     Yet  we  find 
a  concentration  of  effort  on  training,  educa- 
tion,   and   research,   with   very   few   projects 
leading  directly   to  investments   in   industry. 
Our  analysis  shows  a  decline  of  emphasis  on 
industrialization,  dropping  to  30  percent  of  the 
total  at  the  last  session  and  under  20  percent 
for  the  program  recommended  at  this  session. 
In  consultation  with  the  Commissioner  for 
Technical  Assistance  and  the  Commissioner  for 
Industrial  Development,  the  Managing  Direc- 
tor may  wish  to   explore  the   possibility   of 
Special  Fund  assistance  in  surveys  of  industrial 
potential   or  feasibility  studies  of  industrial 
estates  and  similar  undertakings.    We  are  con- 
fident that  the  newly  created  Committee  for 
Industrial  Development  and  the  Center  for  In- 
dustrial Development  will  greatly  assist  the 
Special  Fund,  and  the  other  U.N.  technical  as- 
sistance operations  as  well,  in  identifying  proj- 
ects in  the  field  of  industry. 

Committee  on  Housing,  Building  and  Planning 

Considering  the  broad  range  of  Special  Fund 
activities,  and  the  modesty  of  its  resources,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  some  activities  tend  to  get 
neglected.  But  it  seems  that  housing,  in  par- 
ticular, has  received  too  little  attention.  The 
grievous  inadequacy  of  rural  and  urban  housing 
around  the  world,  which  is  susceptible  to  im- 
provement through  known  housing  techniques, 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  Committee  on  Hous- 


ing, Building  and  Planning.  Furthermore  the 
Secretary-General  has  pointed  out  in  his  report 
entitled  Housing,  Building  and  Planning  in  the 
Development  Decade  (Document  E/C.6/2, 
paragraphs  12  and  13)  that: 

Generally  up  to  75  per  cent  of  total  fixed  capital 
investment,  in  developing  and  advanced  countries 
alike,  takes  the  form  of  building  and  construction. 
The  pace  and  size  of  development  programmes  is, 
therefore,  heavily  influenced  by  the  availability  of 
building  resources  in  materials,  labour,  management 
and  equipment.  The  cost  of  development  programmes— 
thus  very  often  their  feasibility  and  viability— is 
determined  in  large  measure  by  the  efliciency  and  pro- 
ductivity of  the  construction  and  building-materials 
industries. 

If  total  fixed  capital  investment  is  15  per  cent  of 
gross  national  product  and  if  about  two-thirds  of  this 
investment  is  building  and  construction  (or  10  per  cent 
of  gross  national  product),  a  reduction  in  building 
costs  of  10  per  cent  will  amount  to  an  additional  1 
per  cent  of  gross  national  product  available  for 
investment. . . . 

The  potential  for  great  return  from  limited 
preinvestment  seed  capital  is  thus  very  great 
We  are  sure  that  the  Special  Fund  will  co 
operate  fully  with  the  new  committee  in  its 
efforts  to  strengthen  TIN.  programs  in  thea 
fields. 

U.S.  Urges  Increased  Contributions 

It  is  perhaps  all  too  easy  to  suggest  thing 
for  the  Special  Fund  to  do,  and  these  sugges 
tions  and  recommendations  are  made  in  th 
full  realization  that  the  Managing  Director  ha 
very  limited  resources  at  his  command.  M; 
Government  does  hope,  however,  that  in  choos- 
ing among  its  many  opportunities  the  Specie 
Fund  will  keep  alive  that  freshness  of  approacl 
that  quality  of  innovation,  which  so  charactei 
ize  the  long  and  distinguished  career  of  tli 
Managing  Director  in  the  business  of  develoi 

ment. 

Meanwhile  the  most  obvious  way  m  whic 
the  Special  Fund  can  be  strengthened  to  me 
the  needs  of  the  developing  countries  is,  < 
course,  to  give  it  the  funds  to  do  the  job.  Mee 
ings  and  words  cannot  do  this ;  addition 
resources  are  necessary  if  the  Special  Fund 
to  succeed.  Once  again  it  is  necessary  to  e: 
press  our  disappointment  that  the  minimu 
goal  of  $100  million  in  contributions  by  memb 
states  has  not  been  met.    In  my  country  car 
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migns  for  voluntary  contributions  often  carry 
he  slogan  "give  until  it  hurts."  Considering 
he  need,  the  goal  here  is  a  modest  one,  and  it 
vouldn't  even  "hurt"  many  countries  to  increase 
heir  contributions.  My  Government  strongly 
irges  that  member  countries  make  sure  that  this 
pal  is  met  in  1963. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  express  the  deep  sense 
»f  appreciation  which  my  Government  feels  for 
he  work  of  the  Managing  Director,  his  able 
taff,  and  the  executing  agencies  in  making  the 
Ipecial  Fund  a  symbol  of  what  can  be  ac- 
omplished  through  international  cooperation, 
through  their  efforts,  the  Special  Fund  has  not 
nly  assisted  the  developing  countries  but  has 
lso  contributed  to  the  growing  realization  that 
ital  common  objectives  can  be  and  are  being 
iiccessf  ully  achieved  through  the  medium  of  the 
Inited  Nations. 


J.S.  Warns  of  Castro  Declaration 
f  War  on  Hemisphere 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  U.S.  note  delivered 
n  January  30  to  Juan  Bautista  de  Lavalle, 
'hairman  of  the  Special  Committee  To  Con- 
Ider  Resolutions  II. 1  and  VIII  of  the  Eighth 
feeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  For- 
Ign  Affairs?  and  read  before  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  that  date. 

January  30,  1963 

o.  83 

Excellency  :  I  refer  to  note  No.  52  2  from  the 
rnited  States  Delegation,  dated  December  14, 
)62,  transmitting  excerpts  of  speeches  by  two 
igh  Cuban  Government  officials  containing 
atements  openly  advocating  violence  to  over- 
lrow  established  governments  in  other  Amer- 
an  Republics.  In  the  same  communication  it 
as  noted  that  these  statements  would  be  of 
nmediate  interest  to  the  governments  as  a 
ear  indication  of  the  continuing  intervention- 

lFor  background  and  texts  of  resolutions  adopted 
t  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  Consultation  at  Punta  del 
3te,  Uruguay,  on  Jan.  31,  1962,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb. 
',  1962,  p.  270. 
2  Not  printed  here. 


ist  purposes  of  the  Castro  regime  and  as  a  pos- 
sible sign  of  the  direction  in  which  that  regime 
might  be  expected  to  channel  its  subversive 
activity. 

On  January  16,  1963,  Prime  Minister  Fidel 
Castro  in  a  speech  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
Congress  of  Women  of  the  Americas  made  a 
major  policy  statement,  further  defining  the 
Cuban  Government's  position  of  encouragement 
and  support  for  armed  insurrection  in  other 
countries  of  the  hemisphere.  The  statement 
constitutes  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
hemisphere.  Given  in  the  context  of  the  pres- 
ent dispute  between  Moscow  and  Peiping  over 
the  strategy  and  tactics  which  international 
communism  should  follow  in  its  pursuit  of 
world  domination,  the  statement  has  added 
significance  since  Castro  clearly  advocates  the 
path  of  violence.  There  follows  the  text  of 
the  principal  sections  of  what  he  had  to  say 
on  this  subject : 

We  must  think  about  how  to  change  that  situation 
[i.e.  social  and  economic  conditions  in  Latin  America]. 
There  are  persons  who  are  experts  on  figures,  but 
what  is  needed  are  experts  on  changing  the  situation, 
experts  on  leading  peoples  on  revolutions.  That  is 
the  art  of  the  revolutionaries,  the  art  that  must  be 
learned  and  developed.  How  to  bring  the  masses  to 
the  struggle? 

It  is  the  masses  who  make  history,  but  for  them  to 
make  history,  the  masses  must  be  taken  to  the  battle. 
That  is  the  duty  of  leaders  and  the  revolutionary  or- 
ganizations :  to  make  the  masses  march,  to  launch  the 
masses  into  battle.  That  is  what  they  did  in  Algeria. 
And  that  is  what  the  patriots  are  doing  in  South 
Vietnam.  They  have  sent  the  masses  into  battle  with 
correct  methods,  correct  tactics,  and  they  have  brought 
the  greatest  amount  of  the  masses  into  the  battle. 

That  is  what  we  did.  The  four,  five,  six,  or  seven 
of  us  who  one  day  were  separated  did  not  conquer 
power.  It  was  the  movement  of  the  masses  that  the 
struggle  against  the  tyranny  unleashed,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  victory  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Those  are  the 
historic  truths.  And  we  believe  that  we  at  least  have 
the  right  to  speak  about  our  historic  truths  without 
some  long-distance  theoreticians  telling  us  what  hap- 
pened here  without  having  ever  come  here.  One  does 
not  have  to  whisper  about  those  things,  nor  must  one 
say  them  In  low  tones.  They  must  be  said  in  a  loud 
voice  so  that  they  will  be  heard,  really  heard. 

And  let  the  peoples  hear  them,  because  those  false 
interpretations  of  history  tend  to  create  that  con- 
f ormism  that  also  suits  imperialism ;  it  tends  to  create 
that  resignation  and  reformism  and  that  policy  of 
waiting  for  the  Greek  calends  to  make  revolutions. 
Those  false  interpretations  of  history  do  not  conform 
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with  the  situation  of  the  majority  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  where  objective  conditions  exist — and 
the  imperialists  have  clearly  seen  that  objective  con- 
ditions do  exist— but  where  subjective  conditions  are 
missing.  Those  subjective  conditions  must  be  created, 
and  they  are  created  by  historic  truth,  not  by  falsifica- 
tion of  history. 

Those  subjective  conditions  are  not  created  by  say- 
ing that  there  was  a  peaceful  transition  in  Cuba. 
(One  of  the  delegates  shouts  something  about 
cowards — Ed.)  It  is  not  a  matter  of  cowards,  but  of 
confused,  of  mistaken  views.  We  do  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  peaceful  transition,  but  we  are  still 
awaiting  the  first  case.  But  we  do  not  deny  it,  be- 
cause we  are  not  dogmatists,  and  we  under- 
stand the  ceaseless  change  of  historic  conditions  and 
circumstances. 

We  do  not  deny  it  but  we  do  say  that  there  was  no 
peaceful  transition ;  and  we  do  protest  against  an  at- 
tempt to  use  the  case  of  Cuba  to  confuse  the  revolution- 
aries of  other  countries  where  the  objective  conditions 
for  the  revolution  exist  and  where  they  can  do  the 
same  thing  Cuba  did.  It  is  logical  that  imperialist 
theoreticians  try  to  prevent  revolutions,  the  imperial- 
ists slander  the  Cuban  revolution,  sow  lies,  say  the 
worst  horrors,  create  fear  of  revolutions  among  the 
people.  But  let  no  one  from  a  revolutionary  position 
attempt  to  create  conformism  or  fear  of  revolutions. 
That  is  absurd.  Let  the  imperialist  theoreticians 
preach  conformism.  Let  the  revolutionary  theoreti- 
cians preach  revolution  without  fear. 

That  is  what  we  think.  That  was  what  we  said  in 
the  Declaration  of  Havana,  which,  in  some  fraternal 
countries,  received  from  some  revolutionary  organiza- 
tions the  honors  of  a  desk  drawer  when  it  should 
have  received  the  just  publicity  it  deserved.  It  would 
be  like  locking  up  everything  you  have  discussed  here. 
Of  course,  if  we  do  not  want  the  masses  to  learn 
about  it,  we  must  put  it  in  a  drawer.  But  if  we  tell 
the  masses  what  the  situation  is,  they  must  also  be 
told  what  the  road  is.  We  must  bring  them  to  the 
struggle,  because  that  road  is  much  easier  in  many 
Latin  American  countries  than  it  was  in  Cuba. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  so  that  the  theoreticians 
will  not  get  angry,  that  we  are  not  making  an  ir- 
responsible generalization.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  we  know  that  each  country  has  its  specific  condi- 
tions, and  that  is  why  we  do  not  generalize.  But  we 
say  the  majority.  We  know  there  are  exceptions. 
We  know  there  are  countries  in  which  those  objective 
conditions  do  not  exist.  But  they  exist  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Latin  American  countries.  That  is  our 
opinion.  To  say  it  here  is  a  duty,  because  we  hope 
that  in  40  years  we  will  not  meet  as  today — the  grand- 
daughters of  our  federated  women  with  your  grand- 
daughters— to  discuss  the  same  problems. 
A  tape  recording  of  the  full  speech  as  it  was 
broadcast  over  Habana  radio  facilities  to  the 
Americas  at  0451  GMT  on  January  16,  1963  is 
enclosed. 


In  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment the  repeated  emphasis  placed  by  high  offi- 
cials of  the  Castro  regime  on  violence  to 
overthrow  established  governments,  coupled 
with  recent  outcroppings  of  sabotage,  terrorism 
and  other  forms  of  subversive  activity  in  sev- 
eral American  Republics  makes  it  increasingly 
important  that  the  governments  and  the  appro- 
priate organs  of  the  OAS  redouble  their 
vigilance  against  Castro-communist  subversion. 
Likewise  it  becomes  of  major  importance  that 
the  member  governments  develop  their  capac- 
ity of  counteracting  this  threat  through 
individual  and  cooperative  measures. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter, I  am  again  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  a 
copy  of  this  note  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  with  the  request  that  he 
make  it  available  to  the  members  of  the  Council. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurance 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

deLesseps  S.  Morrison 

Ambassador 

Representative  of  the  United  States  of  America 

on  the 
Cotmcil  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 

Enclosure  : 

Tape  recording  of  Fidel  Castro's  January  16,  1963  speech. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

Preparatory  Committee  for  U.N.  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 18  (press  release  37)  that  Isaiah  Frank, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, had  been  named  U.S.  representative  to  the 
Preparatory  Committee  for  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development,  which 
holds  its  first  meeting  at  New  York  January  22 
to  31.  Walter  Kotschnig,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  will  serve  as  alter- 
nate representative. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  decided  last  July  to  convene  a 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment in  response  to  the  efforts  of  the  less 
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eveloped  countries  to  gain  consideration  for 
le  full  range  of  their  trade  problems  in  a  com- 
rehensive  United  Nations  forum.  The  Gen- 
-al  Assembly  later  spelled  out  in  some  detail 
le  trade  problems  of  principal  concern  to  the 
ss  developed  countries  and  recommended  that 
le  conference  be  held  not  later  than  early  1964. 
The  United  States  supported  the  calling  of  a 
irefully  prepared  conference  focused  on  the 
ade  problems  of  the  developing  countries  as 
ltlined  in  the  ECOSOC  and  General  Assem- 
y  resolutions.  Among  the  problems  to  be 
>nsidered  for  discussion  at  the  conference  are : 
ends  and  developments  in  the  trade  of  the 
iveloping  countries;  methods  of  expanding 
te  export  earnings  of  these  countries ;  stabili- 
,tion  of  commodity  markets  and  foreign  ex- 
lange  receipts;  the  relationship  to  trade 
welopment  planning  and  programing;  and  the 
ope  and  organization  of  international  activi- 
3S  bearing  on  the  trade  of  these  countries. 
Thirty  countries  are  represented  on  the  Pre- 
fatory Committee,  including  the  18  members 
!  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  which  will 
ake  the  final  decision  on  the  date  of  the  con- 
rence  at  its  July  meeting.  A  further  meeting 
the  Committee  will  be  held  in  the  late  spring 
prepare  recommendations  for  the  ECOSOC 
eeting. 

Countries  members  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
ittee  are: 


■gentina 

Madagascar 

istralia 

New  Zealand 

istria 

Nigeria 

■azil 

Pakistan 

nada 

Peru 

lombia 

Poland 

echoslovakia 

Senegal 

snmark 

Tunisia 

Salvador 

Union  of  Soviet 

hiopia 

Socialist  Republics 

ance 

United  Arab  Republi 

dia 

United  Kingdom 

ny 

United  States 

pan 

Uruguay 

rdan 

Yugoslavia 

banon 

Other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
•eparatory  Committee  are  : 

nior  Adviser 

ymour  m.  Finger,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations, 
Vew  York,  N.Y. 


Advisers 

Clarence  Blau,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce 

Virginia  McClung,  Office  of  International  Resources, 
Department  of  State 

Sidney  Weintraub,  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy, 
Department  of  State 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


United  States  and  Malaya  Sign 
Cultural  Exchange  Agreement 

Press  release  53  dated  January  25,  for  release  January  27 

A  cultural  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya  was  signed 
on  January  27  at  Kuala  Lumpur  by  Ambas- 
sador Charles  F.  Baldwin  and  Capt.  Abdul 
Hamid  Khan  bin  Haji  Sakhawat  Ali  Khan, 
J.M.N.,  J.P.,  Minister  of  Education  for  the 
Federation  of  Malaya.  Malaya  is  the  44th 
country  to  enter  into  a  cultural  exchange  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  since  passage  of 
the  original  Fulbright  Act  in  1946. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  organization 
of  a  binational  commission  to  plan  and  adminis- 
ter a  Fulbright-Hays  program  in  Malaya  and 
will  lead  to  an  enlarged  interchange  of  profes- 
sors, teachers,  and  students  between  the  two 
countries.  In  previous  years,  from  1950 
through  1962,  grants  were  awarded  to  272 
Malayans  for  visits  to  the  United  States  and  to 
30  Americans  to  go  to  Malaya  for  educational 
and  cultural  purposes.  In  addition  about  55 
American  specialists  visited  Malaya  on  tours 
which  included  other  countries  in  the  area. 

Initially  the  program  will  be  a  modest  one. 
At  full  strength  it  is  expected  to  level  off  at 
$200,000  a  year  for  the  5  years  provided  for  in 
the  present  agreement.  The  program  will  be 
funded  by  foreign  currencies  available  to  the 
United  States. 

In  a  congratulatory  message  to  the  cosigna- 
tors,  Lucius  D.  Battle,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
stated : 
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"The  experience  of  more  than  fifteen  years 
of  Fulbright  Programs  is  so  marked  by  success 
that  one  may  safely  predict  that  the  program 
which  the  Government  of  Malaya  and  the 
United  States  are  now  about  to  undertake  will 
achieve  the  highest  goals.  In  the  years  that  lie 
ahead  the  people  of  Malaya  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  reap  a  rich  harvest  of 
peace,  progress  and  mutual  understanding 
from  the  seeds  we  are  sowing  today." 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Amendment  to  article  VI.A.3  of  the   Statute  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (TIAS  3873). 
Done  at  Vienna  October  4, 1961. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Spain,  January  31,  1963. 
Entered  into  force:  January  31, 1963. 

Law  of  the  Sea 

Convention  on  the  high  seas.  Done  at  Geneva  April  29, 
1958.  Entered  into  force  September  30,  1962.  TIAS 
5200. 

Ratification  deposited:  Nepal,  December  28,  1962. 
Accession  deposited:  Central  African  Republic,  Oc- 
tober 15,  1962. 

Property 

Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  industrial 
property  of  March  20,  1883,  revised  at  Brussels  De- 
cember 14,  1900,  at  Washington  June  2,  1911,  at  The 
Hague  November  6,  1925,  at  London  June  2,  1934, 
and  at  Lisbon  October  31,  1958.  Done  at  Lisbon 
October  31,  1958.  Entered  into  force  January  4, 
1962.    TIAS  4931.  ,      .    _ 

Ratifications  deposited:  Cuba  and  Switzerland,  Jan- 
uary 17,  1963. 

Slavery 

Protocol  amending  the  slavery  convention  signed  at 
Geneva  September  25,  1926  (46  Stat.  2183),  and 
annex.  Done  at  New  York  December  7,  1953.  En- 
tered into  force  for  the  United  States  March  7, 1956. 
TIAS  3532. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Belgium,  December  13,  1962. 

Trade 

Proces-verbal  extending  period  of  validity  of  declara- 
tion on  provisional  accession  of  Argentina  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  Novem- 
ber 18,  1960.    Done  at  Geneva  November  7, 1962. 
Signatures:  Argentina,  November  20,  1962;  United 

States,  December  18,  1962. 
Entered  into  force:  December  31, 1962. 

Protocol  for  accession  of  Cambodia  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 
April  6,  1962.1  _„ 

Ratification  deposited:  Sweden,  December  27,  I9t>^. 

Protocol  for  accession  of  Israel  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at  Geneva  April  6, 
1962.    Entered  into  force  July  5, 1962. 
Signatures:  Sweden  (subject  to  ratification),  April 

18, 1962 ;  Turkey,  November  27, 1962. 
Ratification  deposited:  Sweden,  December  27, 1962. 


BILATERAL 

Norway 

Agreement  extending  for  five  years  the  loan  of  the  ves- 
sel under  the  agreement  of  April  17  and  May  8,  1958 
(TIAS  4064) .  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Oslo 
November  16,  1962,  and  January  14,  1963.  Entered 
into  force  January  14, 1963. 

Philippines 

Agreement  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  United  States 
naval  radio  transmitting  facility  at  Bagobantay, 
Quezon  City.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Manila  December  31,  1962,  and  January  11,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  January  15, 1963. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Port-of-Spain  January  8 
and  15,  1963.    Entered  into  force  January  15,  1963. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  providing  for  a  meteorological  research  pro- 
gram (including  Project  HARP)  in  Barbados.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bridgetown  January 
7  and  15,  1963.  Entered  into  force  January  15, 
1963. 


1  Not  in  force. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  January  28-February  3 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  2o, 
D  C 

Releases  issued  prior  to  January  28  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  37  of 
January  18 ;  50  of  January  23 ;  and  52  and  53  of 
January  25. 

Subject 
Defense     production     experts    visit 

India. 
Rusk :  interview  on  "Meet  the  Press. 
U.S.    participation    in   international 

conferences. 
Itinerary  for  Williams'  visit  to  Africa 

(rewrite). 
Rusk:    remarks   at  Goddard    Space 

Flight  Center. 
U.S.-Canadian  negotiations   regard- 
ing nuclear  weapons. 
Agricultural  commodities  agreement 

with  Poland. 
Cultural  exchange   (school  adminis- 
trators visit  Europe). 
Bowles:  Nyasaland  self-government. 
Williams :     Nyasaland     self-govern- 
ment. 
U.S.  and  Yemen  raise  missions  to  em- 
bassy status. 
Rusk:    news    conference   of   Febru- 
ary 1. 
Delaney  appointed  Coordinator  of  in- 
ternational   Labor    Affairs     (bio- 
graphic details). 


No. 

Date 

t54 

1/28 

55 
*56 

1/28 
1/28 

57 

1/29 

+58 

1/29 

59 

1/30 

+60 

2/1 

*61 

1/31 

62 
63 

1/31 
1/31 

64 

2/1 

65 

2/2 

♦68 

2/2 

*Not  printed. 

fHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Finance,  Department  of  State,  which  explains  what  the  act  pro- 
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provisions  have  in  terms  of  U.S.  trade  policy. 
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led  China  and  the  U.S.S.R. 


Following  is  the  transcript »  of  a  television  program  "State  Department 
Briefing:  Red  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.,"  produced  cooperatively  by  the  De- 
partment and  National  Educational  Television  and  first  broadcast  on  Febru- 
ary 11  by  the  NET  network.  On  this  program  four  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  discuss  U.S.  foreign  policy  with  regard  to  relations  between 
Communist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  answer  questions  posed  by  a 
group  of  nongovernmental  participants. 

Taking  part  in  the  discussion  were  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State;  U. 
Alexis  Johnson,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs;  W.  Averell 
Harnman,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs;  Roger  Hilsman, 
Director  of  Intelligence  and  Research;  Kurt  L.  London,  director,  Institute  of 
Sino-Soviet  Studies,  George  Washington  University;  William  C.  Johnstone, 
consultant  to  the  Rand  Corporation  and  professor  of  Asian  studies,  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  International  Studies;  Warren  Unna  Asian 
correspondent  for  the  Washington  Post;  Mrs.  Lorraine  B.  Torres,  staff 
associate,  American  Association  of  University  Women;  Herbert  Stein,  di- 
rector of  research,  Committee  for  Economic  Development;  Frank  O'Brien, 
staff  member,  Committee  for  Economic  Development;  Randolph  Carr 
founder  and  member,  Asia  Research  Center;  and  Conrad  F.  Morrow,  student, 
George  Washington  University.  John  L.  Steele,  chief,  Time-Life  Washing- 
ton Bureau,  was  moderator. 


TRODUCTION 

Mr.  Steele:  Welcome  to  another  State  De- 
rtment  briefing.  I  am  John  Steele,  chief  of 
e  Time-Life  Washington  Bureau.  In  a  mo- 
snt  you  and  I  will  join  a  group  of  distin- 
ished  State  Department  officers  in  a  briefing 
the  vital  question  of  currently  troubled  re- 
Jons  between  Communist  China  and  the 
viet  Union.  The  men  we  shall  join  are— all 
them— experts  in  their  field.  It  is  their  busi- 
3S  first  to  study  and  appraise  the  developing 

Press  release  71  dated  Feb.  8,  as  revised;  also 
ulable  as  Department  of  State  publication  7497, 
ich  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
cuments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ton  25,  D.C.  (price  25  cents). 


relationships  between  the  two  giants  of  the 
Communist  world.    And  thereafter  they  help 
formulate  recommendations  which,  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  go  to  the  President  for  con- 
sideration in  the  making  of  our  world  policies. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  acting 
together  and  in  unison,  would  represent  an 
extremely    powerful    combination.     Together 
these  two  countries  occupy  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe.     Their  popu- 
lations constitute  nearly  one-third  of  all  the 
people  on  this  planet.    The  British  geographer 
Mackinder  once  prophesied  that  possession  of 
this   Eurasian   heartland   would  confer   such 
power  that  it  could  lead  to  world  domination. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  true,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
close  alliance  of  Eed   China  and  the  Soviet 
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Union  is  a  combination  with  an  enormous  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  military  potential.  For 
this  reason,  the  state  of  that  alliance  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  concern  to  us  all,  and  to  the  entire 
free  world  as  well.  It  is  a  matter  receiving 
the  closest  of  Government  scrutiny  today. 

In  recent  weeks  and  months  not  only  the  so- 
called  "demonologists"  who  specialize  in  the 
subject  but  all  of  us  have  become  aware  that 
the  two  great  Communist  powers  are  not  speak- 
ing with  one  voice.  Peiping  sneers  at  the  West 
as  a  "paper  tiger,"  and  Moscow  snaps  back  that 
the  paper  tiger  has  "nuclear  teeth."  The 
Chinese  denounce  the  Soviets  for  being,  as  they 
say,  "timid  as  mice,"  while  Khrushchev  de- 
plores Chinese  policy  as  "madness,"  leading  to 
thermonuclear  world  war.  From  all  appear- 
ances, a  great  debate  is  taking  place  behind  the 
Iron  and  the  Bamboo  Curtains— a  debate  which 
could  have  momentous  implications  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Communist  bloc,  and  indeed  for  the 
future  peace  of  the  world. 

To  piece  together  for  us  the  essential  facts 
in  this  half -hidden  debate  and  to  give  us  their 
interpretation  of  it,  we  will  be  privileged  today 
to  hear  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  who 
will  be  speaking  to  us  later  in  the  program;  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs,  U.  Alexis  Johnson ;  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs, 
W.  Averell  Harriman ;  and  the  Director  of  In- 
telligence and  Research  for  the  Department  of 
State,  Roger  Hilsman. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  have  with  us  a  number 
of  distinguished  citizens  from  outside  Govern- 
ment, including  some  well-known  students  of 
Communist  affairs.  We  will  be  hearing  from 
some  of  them  following  the  briefing. 

HISTORICAL  BASIS  OF  THE  CONFLICT 

Mr.  Steele:  Mr.  Hilsman,  all  the  thousands  of 
bits  and  pieces  of  information  which  our  Gov- 
ernment can  collect  on  this  subject,  from  all 
over  the  world,  flow  into  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research, 
which  you  head.  Would  you  sort  out  for  us  the 
facts  which  you  think  are  essential   to  this 

story  ? 

Mr.  Hilsman:  Well,  Mr.  Steele,  to  begin  with, 


the  dispute  has  a  long  history.  As  long  ago  as 
the  13th  century,  you'll  remember,  the  Mongols 
overran  the  first  Russian  state,  and  they  occu- 
pied it  for  200  years.  Later,  Russia  in  its  turn 
expanded  eastward;  and  this  continued  in 
modern  times  after  the  Communist  revolution 
in  Moscow. 

But   when  the  Russian  expansion  reached 
areas  under  Chinese  influence,  it  was  halted, 
and  has  even  been  forced  to  retreat — especially 
since  the  Chinese  Communists  took  power.    For 
example,  Russia  extended  its  influence  and  ac- 
quired some  special  rights  in  Manchuria  in  the 
late  19th  century,  when  it  constructed  a  railway 
to  the  Pacific.     But  the  Chinese  Communists 
insisted  on  ending  this  situation  at  the  time  of 
their  first  agreement  with  the  Soviets  in  1950. 
Outer  Mongolia  has  been  another  bone  of 
contention.     It  was  once  a  Chinese  province, 
but  the  Soviets  engineered  its  independence  in 
the  1920's.     Since  the  war,  however,  Chinese 
influence  in  Outer  Mongolia  has  been  rising. 
China  and  Mongolia  have  concluded  a  number 
of  political  and  economic  agreements,  includ- 
ing a  much  heralded  border  agreement  and  ar- 
rangements for  thousands  of  Chinese  laborers 
to  go  to  Mongolia  to  work.    The  Russians  for 
their  part  have  poured  more  aid  per  capita  into 
Outer  Mongolia  than  into  any  other  country  in 
the  world. 

The  border  between  Russia  and  China  has 
also  been  an  issue,  and  Chou  En-lai,  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Premier,  has  mentioned  this 
publicly.  There  have  been  intensified  efforts  on 
both  sides  of  that  border  in  recent  years  to  de- 
velop population  centers  along  it,  although  this 
may  be  motivated  in  each  country  by  economic 
considerations,  as  the  Governments  claim. 

Disagreement  on  International  Policy 

But  even  though  all  these  matters  have  dis- 
turbed Sino-Soviet  relations,  the  real  de- 
terioration began  in  1958.  Until  that  year  th< 
Moscow-Peiping  alliance  functioned  prettj 
much  as  everyone  expected  it  to.  Soviet  mill 
tary  aid  was  forthcoming  for  Mao  Tse-tung'i 
armies.  Soviet  economic  aid  laid  some  indus 
trial  foundations  for  Chinese  development 
The  emphasis  was  on  "socialist  unity,"  oi 
strengthening  the  Communist  camp  and  pro 
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toting  the  world  revolution.  Policy  differences 
ere  quietly  settled  behind  the  scenes. 
But  from  1958  on,  Chinese  attitudes  on  in- 
n-national   matters    began    to    conflict    very 
gnificantly  with  Soviet  policy.    At  first  the 
hinese   criticisms    of    Khrushchev's   policies 
ere  camouflaged  in  the  form  of  attacks  on 
ugoslavia  and  on  Tito,  whom  the  Chinese 
insider  a  renegade  Communist.    But  in  April 
►60  an  article  entitled  "Long  Live  Leninism" 
>peared  in  the  Chinese  Communist  journal, 
ed  Flag.    This  article  was  the  beginning  of  a 
assive  Chinese  propaganda  attack  on  three 
sic  principles  of  international  Communist 
•licy  as  proclaimed  from  Moscow. 
These  three  principles  that  Peiping  rejected 
>re,  first,  the  concept  of  peaceful  coexistence 
th  the  free  world;  second,  the  idea  that  war 
th  the  free  world  was  not  inevitable;  and, 
ird,  the  belief  that  the  so-called  transition  to 
sialism  in  the  capitalist  countries  could  be 
tiieved  by  peaceful  means. 
In  attacking  these  doctrines— these  Soviet 
ctrines— the  Chinese  in  effect  were  accusing 
lrushchev  of  betraying  the  revolution.    They 
11  didn't  denounce  him  by  name ;  but  in  pri- 
te  they  did  name  names.    The  whole  world, 
■mmunist  and  free,  understood.    The  Soviets 
'  their  part  immediately  lashed  back,  and  the 
mict  was  out  in  the  open.    It  has  been  gath- 
ng  force  ever  since. 

dences  of  Serious  Dispute 

rust  a  very  abbreviated  sketch  of  the  events 
ce  that  time  shows  that  this  is  no  paper 
irrel. 

[n  August  1960,  with  the  Chinese  economy  on 
brink  of  collapse,  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
ws  a]l  its  technicians  from  China.  Then  the 
emlin  summons  representatives  of  81  Com- 
nist  parties  throughout  the  world  to  a  great 
called  "unity"  conference  at  Moscow.  In- 
*d  of  unity,  the  meeting  produces  a  bitter 
pute  between  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  camps, 
tually  splitting  the  Communist  movement 
le  open.  Albanian  delegates,  supporting 
ina,  walk  out. 

n  1961  the  Soviets  begin  to  withdraw  their 

technicians  from  Albania;  Albania  retal- 

s  by  kicking  out  the  ones  remaining.    China 


signs  an  aid  agreement  with  Albania,  in  effect 
taking  over  the  Soviet  position  there.  Soviet 
submarines  are  withdrawn  from  their  Albanian 
base  at  Valona  and  do  not  return.  At  the  22d 
Communist  Party  Congress  in  Moscow,  Khru- 
shchev denounces  the  Albanian  leaders.  Chou 
En-lai  rebukes  Khrushchev  for  this  and  walks 
out  of  the  conference,  staying  in  Moscow  just 
long  enough  to  lay  a  wreath,  pointedly,  at 
Stalin's  tomb.  Shortly  thereafter  the  Soviets 
remove  Stalin's  body  from  its  place  of  honor 
beside  Lenin  and  scratch  his  name  off  the  mau- 
soleum in  Bed  Square.  After  further  angry 
exchanges,  the  Soviet  Union  breaks  off  all  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Albania. 

In  1962  a  summit  meeting  of  the  Council  for 
Economic  Mutual  Assistance— this  is  the  Com- 
munist international  organization— is  held  at 
Moscow.  Albania,  although  a  member  of  the 
Council,  is  not  invited  to  attend.  The  Council 
charter  is  revised  to  allow  admission  of  Asian 
members,  and  Outer  Mongolia— a  member  of 
the  Soviet  camp — is  admitted  to  membership. 
Communist  China  either  is  not  admitted  or  re- 
fuses to  join.  Soviet  President  Brezhnev  visits 
Yugoslavia;  and  Tito,  hated  by  the  Chinese,  is 
an  honored  guest  in  Moscow,  where  he  even 
addresses  the  Supreme  Soviet.  Peiping  calls 
the  Soviet  withdrawal  of  missiles  and  bombers 
from  Cuba  "a  Munich,  pure  and  simple." 
Chinese  armies  invade  Indian  territory,  while 
the  Soviets  continue  economic  and  even  some 
military  assistance  to  India. 

In  recent  weeks,  as  you  know,  the  exchange 
of  abuse  between  the  two  Communist  powers 
has  reached  still  greater  intensity. 

Some  Significant  Facts 

Now  any  assessment  of  these  facts  obviously 
has  to  be  provisional,  when  events  are  moving 
as  swiftly  as  they  are  now.  I  won't  try  to  pre- 
dict the  future,  but  I  think  a  few  facts  are 
particularly  significant. 

First,  the  Chinese  Communists  have  flatly  re- 
pudiated Soviet  authority  over  themselves  and 
the  rest  of  the  Communist  camp.  The  mono- 
lithic character  of  the  Communist  movement, 
perhaps  its  greatest  source  of  strength,  has  dis- 
appeared, at  least  for  the  time  being. 

Second,  this  controversy  has  spread  far  be- 
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yond  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  borders.  All  of 
the  Communist  parties  of  Asian  countries,  ex- 
cept those  of  Ceylon,  India,  and  Outer  Mon- 
golia, are  supporting  China  or  at  least  have 
tried  to  stay  neutral  and  avoid  taking  sides 
with  Moscow.  Many  other  Communist  parties 
are  sharply  divided. 

Third,  Albania  has  defied  Moscow  and  has 
been  supported  not  only  by  Peiping  but  by  a 
number  of  other  Communist  parties. 

And  fourth,  the  Soviets  have  used  great  eco- 
nomic pressure  against  the  Chinese  in  an  effort 
to  bring  them  into  line,  and  this  effort  has 
failed.     Soviet  aid  to  China  has  been  com- 
pletely terminated.     Chinese  goods  no  longer 
receive  special  treatment  on  the  Soviet  market, 
and    trade    between    the    two    countries    has 
dropped  off  drastically,  as  you  see  on  this  chart 
here.2     (I  should  say  that  trade  in  oil,  which  is 
very  important  to  the  Chinese  Communists,  is 
still  going  on.)    But  that  is  quite  a  difference. 
In  fact,  the  Chinese  are  even  being  required 
to  ship  $200  million  worth  of  scarce  goods  to 
the  Soviets  each  year  in  repayment  of  past 
jebts— at  a  time  when  the  Chinese  economy  is 
strained  to  the  limit.     The  Chinese  used  to 
speak  of  building  a  "socialist"  society  in  a  mere 
few  years ;  now  they  speak  in  terms  of  decades. 
Against  facts  like  these  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  can  soon  recover 
the  kind  of  unity  it  has  had  in  the  past. 
Mr.  Steele:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hilsman. 
You  suggest  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  to  recover  its  former  unity. 
But  does  the  possibility  still  remain  that  even 
without  this  philosophic  unity  these  two  powers 
may  be  able  to  work  together  militarily  per- 
haps against  the  free  world  ? 

Mr.  Hilsman:  Well,  there  are  factors  press- 
ing them  together,  and  you  must  remember  that 
there  is  still  the  Sino-Soviet  military  alliance 
which  guarantees  Russian  support  for  Com- 
munist China  in  the  event  of  attack;  and  in 
1958  Khrushchev  informally,  at  least,  in  a  let- 
ter seemed  to  expand  on  that  to  include  any 
kind  of  attack.  So  I  think  you  have  to  keep 
these  defensive  obligations  in  mind  when  you 
consider  how  far  this  break  will  go  and  whether 


3  Sino-Soviet  trade  dropped  from  $2,055  million  in 
1959  to  $918  million  in  1961. 


it  will  still  permit  them  to  cooperate  militarily 
if  attacked. 

Mr.  Steele:  Premier  Khrushchev  also  re- 
cently suggested  that  his  country  and  Commu- 
nist China  downplay  their  differences.  I  think 
it  was  done  in  East  Berlin— he  called  for  what 
amounted  to  a  public  truce.  Do  you  anticipate 
any  such  development? 

Mr.  Hilsman:  Well,  the  Communist  Chinese 
rather  promptly  rejected  this  offer,  and  the 
volume  of  polemics  from  the  Chinese  side  has 
certainly  been  very  high.  In  fact  the  Chinese 
are  distributing  pamphlets  on  their  position 
throughout  the  world  to  other  Communist  par- 
ties in  nine  languages,  including  Esperanto. 

SINO-SOVIET  DIFFERENCES 

Mr.  Steele:  Mr.  Harriman,  your  present  re- 
sponsibilities lie  primarily  in  the  Far  East,  but 
you  were  also  our  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union  during  World  War  II,  when  Stalin  was 
still  very  much  alive.  What  do  you  think  is 
at  the  root  of  the  Soviet  difficulties  with  their 
Chinese  allies? 

Mr.  Harriman:  Well,  Mr.  Steele,  I  think  you 
must  understand  that  the  competition  or  con- 
flict between  Russia  and  China— the  Communist 
parties  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  China— goes 
back  a  long  way. 

I  found  in  numerous  talks  with  Stalin  that  he 
did  not  have  much  confidence  in  Mao  Tse-tung. 
When  I  reported  to  Washington  that  he  called 
the  Chinese  "margarine  Communists,"  some 
people  laughed;  they  were  confusing  Stalin's 
statement  with  those  of  certain  unrealistic  ob 
servers  who  talked  of  Chinese  communism  as 
an  "agrarian  reform  movement."  Of  course 
what  Stalin  had  in  mind  was  that  the  Chines 
Communists  were  not  real  Communists.  T< 
Stalin,  the  only  real  Communists  were  thosi 
who  would  accept  domination  by  the  Kremlin 
Now  today  this  issue  is  out  in  the  open. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  major  Sino-Soviet  dif 
ference,  not  in  the  ultimate  objective  but  as  b 
the  method  of  achieving  that  objective.  Botl 
Moscow  and  Peiping  are  determined  that  com 
munism  shall  sweep  the  world,  but  there  is  I 
deep  difference  between  them  concerning  th 
methods  to  be  employed. 
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Now  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  achieved  re- 
larkable  industrial  and  scientific  progress,  the 
remlin  leaders  have  become  much  more  cau- 
cus. They  do  not  want  everything  that  they 
ive  built  to  be  devastated  by  nuclear  war. 
ommunist  China,  however,  has  a  great  deal 
ss  to  lose. 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  not  only  in  a 
ore  backward  state  of  development,  but  they 
ive  failed  in  their  attempt  to  catch  up,  with 
e  collapse  of  the  so-called  "great  leap  for- 
ird."  The  mainland  Chinese  people  have 
en  living  on  an  inadequate  diet  for  the  last 
Feral  years.  Many  industrial  plants  are 
)sed  down  due  to  the  failure  of  their  agricul- 
re  to  produce  the  needed  raw  materials  and, 

course,  to  their  inability  to  import.  The 
linese  Eeds  are  incensed  at  the  Kremlin 
iders  because  the  Kremlin  has  turned  its  back 

them  in  this  situation,  as  Mr.  Hilsman 
scribed. 

It  is  natural  that  Khrushchev  should  be  pur- 
ing  his  policy  which  he  calls  "peaceful  co- 
istence,"  using  all  means  to  penetrate  and 
Dvert  free  countries,  to  encourage  local  "wars 
liberation,"  but  shying  away  from  nuclear 
iflict,  as  he  proved  in  the  case  of  Cuba. 
Now  Communist  China,  however,  as  we  see 
the  ruthless  attack  on  India,  is  more  mili- 
ary aggressive. 

When  Stalin's  postwar  plans  to  take  over 
istern  Europe  were  frustrated  by  that  great 
>perative  effort  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  Stalin 
'ned  his  attentions  toward  the  Far  East  and 
icentrated  there  his  ambitions.  Arming  the 
rth  Koreans,  he  thought  he  could  get  con- 
1  over  the  whole  of  Korea,  thus  strengthening 
)  Soviet  position  on  the  Pacific.  When  this 
ack  was  thrown  back,  he  retreated  and  left 
the  Chinese  Communists  the  defense  of 
rth  Korea  against  the  United  Nations 
mterattack. 

inese  Attack  on  India 

fow  there  appears  to  be  rivalry  for  position, 
e  Chinese  Communists  have  attacked  India, 
ile  the  Soviet  Union  is  still  friendly  to  India 
I  continues  to  give  her  economic  assistance 
veil  as  MIG-21  aircraft, 
fhe  Chinese  Communist  objectives  in  India 


appear  to  be  not  only  to  protect  their  newly 
built  road  through  Ladakh  from  Sinkiang 
Province  to  Tibet  but  also  to  humiliate  India 
and  explode  the  concept  that  India  is  a  great 
nation  on  which  other  Asian  countries  can  de- 
pend. Nehru  and  in  fact  all  the  Indians  I  met 
when  I  was  in  New  Delhi  last  November  recog- 
nize that  the  Red  Chinese  aggression  is  a  long- 
term  threat  to  their  "way  of  life,"  as  Nehru 
has  put  it,  or  their  "survival  in  freedom,"  as 
others  have  stated.  The  Red  Chinese  hope  to 
destroy  the  image  of  India's  success  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation  and  thereby  weaken 
resistance  in  Southeast  Asia  and  open  it  up  for 
further  Communist  subversion  and  aggression. 

Rivalry  in  Southeast  Asia 

The  underpopulated  areas  of  Burma,  Thai- 
land, Cambodia,  Laos,  and  South  Viet-Nam 
not  only  have  a  surplus  of  rice  but  could  sup- 
port a  much  larger  population  and  then  grow 
even  greater  surpluses  for  export. 

It  is  not  yet  clear,  however,  whether  the  So- 
viet Union  will  want  a  Communist  Chinese 
takeover  of  Southeast  Asia.  There  appears  to 
be  a  conflict  between  them  for  influence  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  Communists.  Further- 
more, the  Soviet  Union  has  been  supporting 
Indonesia  with  massive  military  and  economic 
assistance.  Indonesian  leaders  have  indicated 
concern  over  Red  Chinese  expansionism. 

Now  no  one  can  be  sure  where  the  conflict 
between  Moscow  and  Peiping  will  lead.  So  far 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  abrogate  her  military  alliance  with  Red 
China.  But  now  that  the  monolithic  struc- 
ture of  international  communism  has  been  pub- 
licly shattered,  the  historic  rivalries  between 
Russia  and  China  should  tend  to  aggravate  the 
conflict. 

Mr.  Steele:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Harriman. 

There  have  been  many  reports,  some  recent, 
that  Communist  China  soon  will  achieve 
nuclear  capability.  What  will  this  mean  to  the 
Russians  and  to  the  West  ? 

Mr.  Harriman:  Well,  Mr.  Steele,  first  I  think 
we  should  make  clear  there  may  be  an  explo- 
sion of  a  nuclear  device  in  China  within  the 
next  year  or  two,  but  that  is  quite  different  from 
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developing  a  large  arsenal  of  weapons  with 
nuclear  warheads.  That  may  take  many  years. 
But  when  it  does  come,  it  certainly  will  make 
the  world  a  far  more  dangerous  place  even 
than  it  is  today,  that  is,  assuming  that  the 
leaders  of  Red  China  at  that  time  have  the  same 
attitude  they  have  today.  I  would  think  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  already  concerned  over 
that  matter,  and  it  may  have  some  bearing  on 
their  present  attitude  and  the  reasons  why  they 
seem  to  want  to  keep  China's  development  slow. 

India  and  the  Soviet  Union 

Mr.  Steele :  There  has  been  considerable  sen- 
timent expressed  in  congressional  quarters 
along  the  lines  that  our  military  assistance  to 
India  should  be  predicated  upon  India's  out- 
right abandonment  of  its  nonalined  policy  in 
favor  of  an  open,  outright  defense  alliance  with 
ourselves.  Do  you  think  such  suggestions  have 
any  merit  ? 

Mr.  Harriman:  Well,  I  wouldn't  think  that 
it  would  be  desirable  for  India  to  break  her  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  for  instance. 
Nehru  and  the  Indian  Government  have  indi- 
cated that  they  are  in  for  a  struggle  with  Red 
China,  but  they  are  still  maintaining  friendly 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Now  they 
are  giving— the  Soviet  Union  is  still  giving 
economic  and  some  military  assistance,  and  I 
think  it  is  not  a  bad  place  for  Mr.  Khrushchev 
to  be.  He  is  hanging  on  the  horns  of  a  di- 
lemma between  what  he  calls  his  "friend," 
India,  and  his  ally,  China.  If  India  would 
break  with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would  tend  to 
bring  the  two  countries  together. 
Mr.  Steele :  The  two  countries — 
Mr.  Harriman:  — of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Steele :  "Well,  you  mentioned  military  aid 
to  India.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  scope 
of  our  present  military  assistance? 

Mr.  Harriman:  Yes,  our  present  military 
program  is  an  emergency  program  of  about  $60 
million,  and  the  British  and  other  members  of 
the  Commonwealth  are  contributing  an  equal 
amount.  It  is  for  arming  mountain  divisions  to 
help  them  resist  another  attack  if  it  comes. 

Mr.  Steele:  Do  you  expect  a  marked  increase 
in  this  aid? 


Mr.  Harriman:  That  hasn't  been — they 
haven't  asked  for  it.  That  is  a  matter  for 
analysis  and  consideration.  There  is  an  air 
mission  that  is  studying  the  air  requirements, 
but  no  decision  has  been  made  beyond  this  one. 

Mr.  Steele:  What  about  the  scope  of  Soviet 
assistance — military  assistance — to  India? 

Mr.  Harriman:  Economic  assistance  is  very 
real,  but  the  military  assistance  is  purely  token 
assistance.  They  are  delivering,  I  think,  half 
a  dozen  MIG's  they  have  promised.  There  has 
been  talk  that  some  years  from  now  they  will 
help  them  develop  a  factory  to  build  MIG's. 
Whether  that  will  come  off  or  not,  it  is  too  early 
to  judge. 

Mr.  Steele:  Hardly  substantial  in  the  mili- 
tary field. 

Mr.  Harriman:  Not  substantial,  no;  they  are 
not  of  any  significance  at  all,  but  they  are 
rather  important,  I  think,  in  riling  Peiping.  I 
should  think  they  must  be  very  annoyed. 

CHINA  AND  THE  NATURE  OF  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  Steele:  Mr.  Johnson,  you  have  served  a, 
good  many  years  in  the  Far  East,  including 
China,  and  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  well. 
What  light  can  you  throw  on  all  this  for  us, 
and  what  does  it  mean  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Johnson:  In  part,  Mr.  Steele,  I  think  the 
answer  is  to  be  found,  first,  in  the  historical 
background  and  nature  of  China  as  a  country 
and,  secondly,  in  the  basic  nature  of  commu- 
nism itself. 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  China  called  itself 
the  "Middle  Kingdom."  The  Chinese  character 
used  to  write  its  name  still  today  is  the  char- 
acter for  "middle"  or  "center." 

Now  all  peoples  at  some  stage  have  thought 
of  themselves  as  the  center  of  the  world,  around 
which  everything  else  revolves.  Most  of  them 
have  more  or  less  gotten  over  it  when  they 
found  that  it  hardly  fitted  the  facts.  How- 
ever, through  the  thousands  of  years  of  Chinese 
history  down  into  the  last  century,  the  Chinese 
have  probably  had  less  reason  to  question  the 
fact  than  any  other  people.  It  was  only  in  the 
last  century  that  China  began  to  have  any  rela- 
tionship with  the  outside  world  on  a  basis  other 
than  as  a  suzerain  and  vassal.    Doors  were  shut 
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ny  relationship  of  equality  with  other  states. 
Tie  doors  to  the  outside  world  have  now 
in  been  shut,  and  there  is  today  no  major 
pie  or  group  of  leaders  who  are  in  the  true 
se  more  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
side  world  than  those  in  Peiping.  Sur- 
nded  by  a  population  greater  than  that  of 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  and  all  the 
atries  of  Western  Europe  combined,  they  are 
gly  sitting  in  Peiping  disdaining  the  rest  of 
world,  except  insofar  as  they  look  forward 
its  again  being  brought  under  Chinese 
srainty,  with  envoys  again  bearing  tribute 
3eiping. 

ow  while  they  are  having  their  economic 
culties,  as  has  been  pointed  out — and  these 
culties  are  serious  indeed — I  see  no  sign  that 
has  shaken  the  smugness  of  their  rulers  or 
r  goal  of  a  Communist  empire  with  the 
ddle  Kingdom"  at  its  center. 

ortance  of  Central  Control 

ow  this  leads  to  the  second  point,  that  is, 
basic  nature  of  communism  itself.  All  of 
rfio  have  lived  under  the  Communist  system 
impressed  with  the  fact  that,  since  it  lacks 
automatic  controls  of  our  economy  and 
Jty,  communism  requires  firm  and  unques- 
ing  control  from  a  central  point  of  all 
ns  of  production,  including  most  impor- 
ly  the  human  resource,  that  is,  people, 
is  not  just  that  Communist  leaders  are  evil 
)le  hungry  for  power  that  requires  them  to 
rol  the  lives  of  those  under  their  rule;  it  is 
nperative  of  the  system  that  they  do  so.  It 
pally  clear  that,  to  operate  such  a  system, 
b  cannot  be  several  directors  but  only  one 
ral  direction.  Now  this  is  just  as  true  of 
^ions  between  Communist  states  as  it  is 
in  such  states. 

ritil  the  rise  of  Peiping,  Moscow  was  on 
y  count  the  dominant  Communist  power, 
except  for  Yugoslavia,  all  other  Communist 
s  and  parties  unquestioningly  accepted 
nlin  direction.  But  given  the  psychology 
ie  Chinese  leaders,  it  was  inevitable  that 
>ing  eventually  would  challenge  and  refuse 
:cept  Kremlin  domination. 
II  of  us  recognized  that  this  time  would 
•ably  come,  but  I  think  that  it  has  come  and 


is  developing  considerably  faster  than  many  of 
us  thought  likely.  It  did  not  seem  rational  that 
Peiping  would  cut  itself  off  so  soon  from  the 
Soviet  technical  and  capital  assistance  which  it 
so  badly  needs,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  has 
done  so. 

Competing  Centers  of  Power 

Now  this  does  not  mean  that  either  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Communist  China  is  going  to  be  any 
less  "Communist"  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  communism  is 
going  to  present  fewer  dangers  to  us.  In  fact, 
the  greater  belligerence  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, unrestrained  by  Soviet  caution,  may 
present  greater  dangers,  particularly  in  the 
areas  around  China's  borders.  "We  have  already 
seen  this  demonstrated  in  the  Chinese  attack  on 
India. 

However,  it  does  mean  that  communism  is 
changing,  and  our  responses  to  it  must  be  tai- 
lored to  meet  the  changing  situation.  It  means 
that  communism  will  no  longer  be  a  single, 
monolithic  movement,  directed  from  Moscow 
and  serving  solely  the  Soviet  national  interests. 
There  will  now  be  in  the  movement  competing 
centers  of  power,  with  stresses  and  strains  that 
are  already  evident  in  every  Communist  party 
in  the  world. 

During  the  almost  4  years  that  I  was  negoti- 
ating with  the  Chinese  Communists  at  Geneva, 
between  1954  and  1958,  what  I  found  most 
annoying  and  frustrating  was  their  supreme 
self-confidence  that  they  need  make  no  conces- 
sions of  any  kind  and  that  if  they  just  waited 
long  enough  we  would  be  forced  to  make  all  the 
concessions  to  them. 

And  it  is  very  hard  to  arrive  at  any  under- 
standing with  people  who  officially  call  you  "the 
most  ferocious  enemy  of  the  people  of  the 
world"  and  who  believe  that  your  destruction 
by  war  is  inevitable. 

Revolutionary  Force  of  Nationalism 

My  own  view  is  that  the  incompatibility  of 
communism  not  only  with  the  aspirations  of 
individuals  but  also  with  the  aspirations  of 
nations  is  clearly  coming  to  the  surface. 

In  addition  to  communism,  the  great  revolu- 
tionary force  of  this  century  has  been  national- 
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ism.  Just  in  the  17  short  years  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War,  46  new  free  states  have 
been  formed  and  more  are  in  the  process.  Each 
of  these  states  is  fiercely  jealous  of  its  na- 
tional independence  and  does  not  want  to  be 
dominated  by  anyone. 

None  of  them  has  chosen  communism  for 
itself.  I  think  that  each  of  them  is  increasingly 
recognizing  that  communism  is  incompatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  its  independence  and 
that  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  rep- 
resents no  threat  to  its  independence.  They 
recognize  that  we  truly  mean  what  we  say  when 
we  state  our  policy  as  being  that  of  fostering 
the  development  of  a  world  of  peaceful,  inde- 
pendent, and  economically  prosperous  states. 

Thus  we  have  come  to  terms  with  the  nation- 
alism of  this  century.  Communism  has  not 
been  able  to  do  so,  and  cannot  do  so  and  still 
remain  the  communism  that  we  have  known. 
My  own  conviction  is  that,  when  the  history  of 
this  century  is  written,  nationalism  will  have 
proved  to  be  a  more  powerful  revolutionary 
force  than  communism,  and  this  gives  me 
confidence  for  the  future. 

Effect  Upon  East- West  Relations 

Mr.  Steele:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Johnson.  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  whether  the  current  diffi- 
culty between  Bed  China  and  Moscow  makes 
more  likely  an  easing  of  tensions  between 
Eussia  and  the  West,  including  ourselves. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  think  it  is  difficult  to  gener- 
alize too  broadly  in  this.  However,  it  is  likely 
that  there  will  develop  certain  common  interests 
between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
light  of  this.  For  example,  we  have  mentioned 
the  probable  Soviet  interest  in  seeing  that 
China  does  not  develop  a  nuclear  capability. 
We  have  a  similar  interest. 

It  may  also  be  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
look  with  favor  upon  Chinese  expansionism 
into  Southeast  Asia.  If  so,  there  may  be  a  basis 
for  understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
that. 

Whether  the  failure  of  the  Soviets  in  the  last 
few  weeks  to  exacerbate  the  tensions  in  Berlin 
or  to  indicate  that  they  are  going  to  bring  the 
Berlin  situation  to  a  crisis  is  due  to  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Chinese  Communists,  or  whether 


it  is  due  to  our  firmness  with  respect  to  Berlin, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  probably  a  combi- 
nation of  both. 

Mr.  Steele:  In  this  connection,  are  there  any 
diplomatic  steps  or  new  policies  which  the 
United  States  could  consider  undertaking  in 
order  to  exploit  this  Sino-Soviet  trouble? 

Mr.  Johnson:  There,  Mr.  Steele,  I  think  m 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  appear  to  b< 
interfering  in  what  is  a  family  quarrel.  We  al 
know  that  there  is  nothing  that  unites  members 
of  a  family  quicker  than  having  outsiders  in 
tervene.  So  I  think  that  we  must  be  very,  ver] 
careful. 

However,  I  do  think  that  where  there  an 
common  interests  developed  between  ourselve; 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as,  for  example 
regarding  the  development  of  nuclear  power  ii 
China,  I  think  we  should  be  prepared  b 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Steele:  There  have  been  some  sugges 
tions,  from  time  to  time,  that  since  Khrushche1 
sounds  a  little  softer  on  the  matter  of  nuclea 
war  than  do  the  Red  Chinese,  we  had  bette 
strengthen  his  hand  lest  he  be  kicked  out  o 
thrown  out  and  replaced  by  a  hardliner  of  th 
Chinese  Communist  school.  What  do  yo' 
think  of  this  line  of  thinking? 

Mr.  Johnson:  Well,  it  seems  to  me  Khn 
shchev  has  shown  considerable  ability  to  tak 
care  of  himself  through  the  years,  and  I  doub 
that  he  needs  our  help  or  that  he  would  ask  fo 
our  help.  However,  I  do  think  that  where  w 
have  a  common  interest  with  Khrushche1 
where  we  are  able  to  reach  an  agreemer 
that  is  in  our  interest,  I  think  we  should  b 
prepared  to  negotiate  with  him. 

I  am  sure  that  your  question  does  not  impl 
that  we  should  make  concessions  to  Khrushche 
that  would  not  be  in  our  interest,  simply  1 
order  to  maintain  him  in  power. 


DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Steele:  That  concludes  the  briefing,  "tt 
turn  now  to  our  very  distinguished  audiem 
and,  to  begin  with,  to  four  special  guests  whoi 
we  have  invited  because  of  their  particular  ii 
terest  and  background  in  this  subject.  The 
are: 
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Professor  Kurt  L.  London,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Sino-Soviet  Studies  at  George 
Washington  University ; 

Dr.  William  C.  Johnstone,  professor  of 
Asian  studies  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies ; 

Mr.  Warren  Unna,  a  foreign  affairs  corre- 
spondent of  the  Washington  Post,  who  recently 
risited  Southeast  Asia ;  and 

Mrs.  Lorraine  B.  Torres,  staff  associate  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
md  a  one-time  Asian  affairs  specialist  in  the 
State  Department's  intelligence  bureau  herself. 

Who  would  like  to  begin  ?     Dr.  London. 

Clarification  of  Terms 

Dr.  London:  In  view  of  the  frequent  use  of 
such  terms  as  conflict,  split,  break,  when  dis- 
sussing  Sino-Soviet  relations,  should  we  not 
irst  of  all  clarify  the  meaning  of  these  terms 
vhen  we  consider  that  relations  between  Com- 
nunist  states  are  really  taking  place  on  two 
evels,  party  and  state  ?  With  Albania,  for  in- 
tance,  there  is  a  complete  break  both  in  party 
nd  state  relations.  In  the  case  of  Yugoslavia, 
ve  only  have  the  break  in  party  affairs. 

What  are  we  talking  of  in  the  Sino-Soviet 
elations?  Is  it  an  ideological  split,  a  meth- 
dological  split?  Is  it  an  unofficial  break? 
s  it  just  a  dialectical  argument  ? 

Mr.  Steele ;  Governor  Harriman,  would  you 
ike  to  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  Harriman:  Well,  you  have  covered  a 
Teat  deal  of  territory.  But  I  think  there  is  no 
iich  thing  as  a  break  so  far.  There  has  been 
real  conflict  and  real  competition,  as  has  been 
escribed. 

I  don't  think  there  will  be  a  break  unless 
tiere  is  a  repudiation  of  the  military  agree- 
lent  between  the  two  countries.  That  will 
idicate  that  both  ideologically  and  practically 
ie  party  and  the  two  nations  will  have  severed 
leir  attempts  to  work  together.  Now  I  am 
ot  suggesting  that  that  will  happen. 
Mr.  Hilsman:  Another  factor  of  this  is  the 
il  export  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Communist 
hina.  Communist  China  needs  that  oil ;  and 
hen  you  see  that  stop,  that  will  be  another 
ulestone  toward  that  break. 
Mr.  Harriman:  —if  you  see  it  stop. 


Nationalist  China 

Mr.  Unna:  Secretary  Johnson,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  this  coun- 
try as  to  United  States  policy  regarding  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  Nationalist  China.  What  is  Na- 
tionalist China  harassment  of  the  Chinese 
mainland  doing  to  Sino-Soviet  relations  today, 
and  what  does  the  United  States  relationship 
with  Chiang  do  to  exacerbate  this? 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  don't  know  whether  our  re- 
lations with  Chiang  and  Taiwan  are  having 
much  effect  on  this  relationship.  Of  course, 
insofar  as  the  Chinese  Communists  feel  them- 
selves threatened,  they  may  be  more  belligerent. 
I  think  also  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  prob- 
ably not  be  content  to  see  Communist  China 
disappear  as  a  Communist  country.  Of  course, 
at  least  in  the  nominal  sense  of  the  term,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  the  hope  that  there 
might  be  some  change  in  leadership  that  might 
bring  it  back  closer  together  in  its  relationship 
with  Moscow. 

Differences  on  Policy  Toward  West 

Mr.  Steele:  Do  any  of  the  other  briefers 
want  to  comment  on  Mr.  Unna's  question  ?  Do 
we  have  another  question?    Yes,  Mrs.  Torres. 

Mrs.  Torres:  One  longstanding  difference 
between  these  two  Communist  parties  has  not 
been  specifically  mentioned  yet,  and  that  is  the 
Soviet  policy,  condoned  by  Lenin,  of  support- 
ing non-Communist  nationalist  movements  at 
least  temporarily.  The  Chinese  Communists 
have  bitter  memories  of  the  application  of  this 
policy  when  in  the  1920's  they  were  ordered  to 
work  within  the  Kuomintang  and  for  their 
pain  suffered  two  military  defeats  in  Shanghai 
and  along  the  Wuchan. 

Is  the  application  of  this  policy  still  a  major 
difference  between  these  two  Communist 
parties,  particularly  in  relation  to  India  ?  Mr. 
Johnson  ? 

Mr.  Johnson:  Yes,  I  think  that  it  is.  I 
think,  in  general,  the  Soviet  Union  remains 
much  more  willing  to  work  with  so-called  neu- 
tralist non-Communist  states  than  do  the  Chi- 
nese. This,  of  course,  has  been  one  of  the 
sources  of  conflict  between  them. 

Peiping  has,  in  effect,  been  saying  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  "Why  do  you  give  so  much  help 
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to  these  fuzzy  neutralists  like  India  when  we, 
your  good  friends  and  Communist  comrades, 
need  more  help  than  India  does?"  I  think  this 
is  going  to  continue  to  be  a  source  of  difference 
between  them. 

Mr.  Harriman:  Of  course  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  objective.  The  Soviets  want  to  use 
these  countries,  believing  they  can  undermine 
them — these  non-Communist  countries — and 
eventually  take  them  over  for  communism. 

Mr.  Hilsman:  This,  again,  is  a  question  of 
method.  I  think  you  are  quite  right.  This 
dispute  is  about  ideology,  about  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Communist  bloc,  where  the  power 
shall  lie,  but  it  is  also  about  policy  toward  the 
West,  differences  in  view  about  policy  toward 
the  West  and  about  policy  toward  the  neutrals 
and  the  underdeveloped  world.  They  are  all 
facets  of  the  same  dispute. 

Basic  Concepts  of  Communism 

Mr.  Steele :  Do  we  have  other  questions  from 
our  audience?     Yes,  Dr.  Johnstone. 

Dr.  Johnstone :  Mr.  Johnson,  on  the  question 
of  nationalism  on  which  you  spoke,  is  it  really 
a  struggle  between  nations  or  is  it  a  struggle 
between  the  leadership  of  the  Communist 
movement  ? 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  think  there  are  two  elements 
in  it.  I  think  there  is  the  personal  element 
between  the  Communist  leaders,  but  I  think 
the  underlying  factor  is  a  struggle  on  the  basis 
of  national  interest— that  is,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  struggling  for  its  national  interest,  and 
China  is  struggling  for  its  national  interest; 
and  this  is  the  underlying  factor  in  the  rela- 
tionships between  them.  And  this  is  going  to 
remain,  I  think. 

Mr. Steele:  Yes, Mr. Unna. 
Mr.  Unna :  Mr.  Hilsman,  some  people  in  this 
country  may  wonder  about  the  idea  of  a  Sino- 
Soviet  rift  being  particularly  to  the  interest 
of  the  United  States.  Does  this  present  some 
problems  some  of  us  might  not  suspect  existed? 
Mr.  Hilsman:  Well,  I  certainly  think  that 
those  people  who  think  that  a  break  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  Kussians  is  going  to  solve  all 
of  our  problems  ought  to  be  a  little  bit  more 
cautious.    It  is  certainly  going  to  be  a  changed 


world,  but  either  in  the  long  run  or  in  the  short 
run  it  might  not  be  all  to  the  good  for  us. 

You  might  have  two  aggressive  Communist- 
bloc  activities  going  on  at  the  same  time  which 
would  complicate  it  more.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  highly  unified  bloc  is  a  source  of  great  power. 
So  I  think  the  answer  is  mixed.  It  very  much 
depends  upon  how  the  thing  goes. 

I  think  Governor  Harriman  might  have 
something  to  say  on  this  too. 

Mr.  Harriman:  Well,  I  think  you  have  said 
it  quite  well. 

Mr.  Steele:  Do  we  have  other  questions? 
Yes,  the  gentleman  in  the  second  row,  and  will 
you  give  us  your  name,  please? 

Mr.  Stein:  I  am  Herbert  Stein.  I  wonder 
whether  we  should  attach  any  significance  to  the 
ideological  content  of  the  debate  between  the  i 
Soviet  Union  and  China.  Or  is  this  just  a  kind 
of  campaign  oratory  which  only  means  that  one  i 
party  is  in  and  that  the  other  party  is  out  and 
that  they  would  not  behave  differently  from 
each  other  if  they  each  faced  the  same  real 
power  situation  ? 

Mr.  Harriman:  If  I  may  take  that— each; 
side  uses  the  dogma  to  defend  what  it  wants, 
to  do.  But  for  some  time  I  think  it  has  been  a 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  pragmatic  approach 
to  dogma  to  use  it  for  the  particular  purposes 
that  the  leaders  of  each  country  had  at  that 

time. 

But  don't  let's  forget  that  underlying  all  of 
this  is  the  basic  concept  of  Communist  dictator- 
ship, and  these  are  really  very  fine  points  that 
are  being  argued  about  so  heatedly. 

Vlet-Nam  and  the  Sino-Soviet  Dispute 

Mr.  Steele:  Dr.  Johnstone. 

Dr.  Johnstone:  In  the  relationship  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh  relative  to  the  Sino-Soviet  debate,  how 
much  longer  are  the  Chinese  Communists  going 
to  let  him  pretend,  at  least,  to  play  ball  with 
Moscow?  And  to  the  extent  that  we  have  to 
step  up  our  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam,  how  much  longer  are  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists going  to  permit  us  to  do  that  without 
intervening? 

Mr.  Harriman:  Well,  you  asked  two  different 
questions.  On  the  first  point,  it  looks  as  thougl 
Ho   Chi  Minh   is  trying  to  play  both  ends 
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against  the  middle.  He  wants  to  get  Russian 
support;  the  Viet  Minh  do  not  wish  to  have 
the  Chinese  overrun  them.  You  might  say  that 
their  hearts  are  in  Moscow,  but  their  stomachs 
ire  in  China. 

Possible  Repercussions  in  the  West 

Mr.  Steele:  I  think  there  was  a  gentleman  in 
he—  Yes.    Will  you  give  us  your  name,  sir  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien:  Frank  O'Brien  of  the  Commit- 
ee  for  Economic  Development.  The  break  or 
lispute  we  are  talking  about  here  today  in  the 
Communist  world  is  so  big  that  it  is  bound  to 
lave  repercussions  also  outside  of  the  Commu- 
list  world,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  Governor 
larriman  if  these  are  now  becoming  apparent. 

For  instance,  President  de  Gaulle  of  France 
peaks  of  the  possibility  of  an  alliance  between 
ontinental  Western  Europe  and  Russia,  and  he 
rants  to  diminish  American  influence  in  con- 
inental  Western  Europe.  Do  you  see  in  this  an 
ncouragement  to  De  Gaulle  arising  from  this 
lispute  in  the  Communist  world  ? 

Mr.  Harriman:  I  think,  as  you  put  your 
uestion,  there  are  some  facts  which  I  would 
ave  to  question.  Back  in  1943  De  Gaulle 
bought  there  might  be  an  alliance  between 
France  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but  he  has  long 
ince  dropped  that  idea.  He  has  recently  indi- 
a-ted  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  expand  trade 
etween  Western  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  has  also  indicated  that  Europe  should 
:and  on  its  own  feet  and  not  be  dependent  upon 
ie  United  States.  Actually,  we  would  like  to 
je  Europe  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

But  at  the  present  time,  unfortunately, 
lurope  needs  the  United  States— certainly 
lilitary— assistance  to  resist  Soviet  Union 
agression,  should  it  come. 

Mr.  Steele:  Yes,  in  the  back  row,  a  gentle- 
lan. 

Mr.  Carr:  My  name  is  Randolph  Carr.  I 
ould  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hilsman  if  he  foresees, 
tiring  the  remainder  of  the  sixties,  the  Soviet 
nion  moving  toward  the  Chinese  position  with 
gard  to  taking  the  offensive  in  the  under- 
weloped  areas  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Hilsman:  No,  I  wouldn't  think  so.  There 
'e  endless  possibilities  as  you  go  further  and 
irther  into  the  future — circumstances  change 


or  their  tactics  will  change  with  it.  Certainly 
the  Soviet  Union  is  flexible  with  this.  But  I 
think  they  have  lived  longer  in  the  wide  world 
than  the  Chinese  Communists  have. 

I  think,  having  possessed  nuclear  weapons, 
having  faced  the  crisis  of  Cuba,  that  they  un- 
derstand the  dangers  in  the  world,  and  I  think 
that  their  policies  are  going  to  be  more  sophisti- 
cated. I  think  they  still  have  the  same  objec- 
tives that  the  Communists  have  always  had,  but 
I  think  they  are  more  subtle  and  sophisticated 
in  their  application  and  I  think  part  of  it  is 
their  attitude  toward  these  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Mr.  Steele:  Does  anybody  else  want  to  com- 
ment on  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnson:  No,  I  think  that  covers  it  in 
every  respect. 

Communism  and  Indonesia 

Mr.  Steele:  Mr.  Unna. 

Mr.  Unna:  Concentrating  on  the  giants, 
there  sometimes  is  a  tendency  to  neglect  some 
of  the  almost-giants.  Now  Indonesia  is  the 
world's  fifth  largest  nation,  and  she  has  a  very 
large  Communist  Party.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  Malaya,  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  is  very 
fearful  that  Indochina's  Communist  Party  is 
pushing  Indonesia  into  interfering  with  his  in- 
terests in  forming  a  Federation  of  Malaysia. 

How  does  this  reflect  on  Sino-Soviet  rela- 
tions? Is  this  something  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  want  to  see  tampered  with  ?  Is  this 
something  China  would  be  egging  Indochina 
on?    What  would  Indonesia's  response  be? 

Mr.  Harriman:  That  is  on  my  area  at  the 
present  time.  Certainly  nationalism,  as  Mr. 
Johnson  has  pointed  out,  is  the  strongest  emo- 
tion of  Sukarno  and  the  Indonesian  people  as 
a  whole.  Now  there  are  influences  other  than 
the  Communist  Party  at  work  in  the  army,  and 
other  parties  that  are  strongly  for  Indonesian 
independence  from  any  communism.  There  are 
some  of  them  that  are  strongly  opposed  to 
Chinese  aggression  and  for  Chinese  commu- 
nism, whereas  they  are  getting  substantial 
support — as  I  have  said — from  both  military 
and  economic  assistance  from  Russia. 

Their  thrust  in  West  New  Guinea  was  a 
nationalist  thrust,  not  a  Communist  thrust,  and 
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it  is  too  early  to  say  what  the  future  of  Indo- 
nesia will  hold.    We  hope  that  Indonesia  will 
remain  an  independent  country;  and  I  agree 
with  what  Mr.  Johnson  said,  that  the  force  of 
nationalism,  probably  in  the  case  of  Indonesia 
as  well  as  other  countries,  will  be  stronger  than 
the  subversive  force  of  communism. 
Mr.  Steele:  Mrs.  Torres. 
Mrs.   Torres:    Mr.   Hilsman,  why   did  the 
Chinese  allow  their  differences  to  become  so 
public  in  the  period  from  1958  to  1960,  which 
was  a  very  bad  period  for  them  economically  ? 
Mr.  Hilsman:  This  is  one  of  the  great  puzzles 
of  the  whole  dispute.    I  think,  though,  that  we 
perhaps  ought  not  to  be  looking  too  much  for 
hidden  things.    I  remember  the  Macaulay  quote 
about  how  they  spent  endless  days  and  nights 
searching  for  the  hidden  motives  behind  what 
were  only  simple  blunders. 

I  think  you  also  must  remember  that  a  dis- 
pute like  this  within  a  bloc  of  the  nature  of  the 
Communist  bloc  has  a  dynamism  of  its  own,  and 
once  it  starts  to  roll,  it  begins  to  roll.  I  don't 
really  think  you  ought  to  try  to  read  too  much 
into  the  precise  date  that  the  quarrel  became 
public.  The  elements  of  it  have  been  there  a 
long  time. 

Polycentric  vs.  Monocentric  Communism 

Mr. Steele:  Dr. London. 

Dr.  London:  Is  it  really  necessary  that  com- 
munism must  be  monocentric  to  be  really  dan- 
gerous ?  If  we  have  a  polycentric  development 
in  communism,  could  that  not  give  us  just  as 
much  trouble,  particularly  if  you  have  two 
world  centers  in  the  future,  perhaps,  of  com- 
munism— Moscow  and  Peiping  ? 

Mr.  Hilsman:  That  is  what  I  meant  to  say 
when  I  was  replying  to  Mr.  Unna's  question. 
It  doesn't  necessarily  turn  out  good  for  us. 

Mr.  Johnson:  No.  I  think  we  all  agree  on 
that.  But  the  point  I  was  making  was  that  a 
polycentric  communism  is  a  different  kind  of 
communism  than  a  monocentric  communism, 
and  correspondingly  you've  got  to  deal  with  it 
in  a  different  way  than  you  do  a  monocentric 

one. 

Mr.  Steele:  Questions?  Yes,  the  gentleman 
in  the  front  row,  and  give  us  your  name,  will 
you  please? 


Mr.  Morrow:  I  am  Conrad  Morrow.  Mr. 
Johnson,  do  you  feel  Communist  China  is  more 
willing  to  accept  a  nuclear  war,  or  is  this  just  a 
propaganda  bluff  on  their  part  ? 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  think,  as  Mr.  Hilsman  said, 
Communist  China  probably  does  not  yet  under- 
stand the  full  realities  of  a  nuclear  war  to  the 
degree  that  the  Soviet  Union  does.    The  Soviet 
Union  has  lived  through  and  with  this  nuclear 
development,  as  we  have,  and  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  appreciate  this. 
At  the  present  moment  I  think  the  answer  is 
yes;  not  understanding  nuclear  war  and  the 
possibilities  of  it,  I  think  Communist  China— 
Mr.  Hilsman:  Nuclear  explosions  have  to  be 
seen  to  be  believed. 
Mr.  Steele :  Dr.  Johnstone. 
Dr.  Johnstone:  Mr.  Hilsman,  could  I  ask 
you  a  question  back  on  the  Viet-Nam  situation? 
Do  you  think  that,  to  the  degree  to  which  we 
succeed  in  our  objectives  in  Viet-Nam,  there  is 
going  to  come  a  point  at  which  the  Chinese 
Communists  will  not  want  to  let  us  succeed  and 
may  therefore  act  in  a  much  more  vigorous 
way  than  they  have  up  to  date? 

Mr.  Hilsman:  If  you  are  suggesting  that,  if 
the  Viet  Cong  appears  to  be  losing  the  guerrilla 
war  in  South  Viet-Nam,  the  Chinese  will  feel 
it  necessary  to  enter  massively,  I  would  say  no, 
they  will  not. 

I  think  they  would  like  to  win,  but  winning 
in  South  Viet-Nam,  which  is  on  the  free- world 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  losing  on  some  center  of  Chinese  Communist 
power  or  having  a  center  of  Chinese  Commu- 
nist power  threatened. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear,  from  what  the 
Chinese  Communists  say  and  the  way  they 
behave,  that  although  they  are  aggressive  and 
sometimes  reckless,  they  do  have  a  sense  of  the 
consequences  of  a  major  war  in  the  Pacific  and 
don't  think  they  can  afford  it. 

Dr.  Johnstone:  Would  they  be  more  likely, 
therefore,  to  push  into  India  again  on  that 
score,  for  that  reason  ? 

Mr.  Hilsman:  Well,  you  are  jumping  from 
one  set  of  circumstances  to  another  that  is  quite 
different. 
Mr.  Steele:  I  believe  that  this  is  all  the  time 
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.at  we  have  for  questions,  and  we  are  very 
•ateful  for  the  panel's  interest  and  our  audi- 
ice's  interest. 


INCLUSION 

And  now  I  am  sure  we  would  all  like  to  hear 
e  views  on  this  subject  of  the  Secretary  of 
ate,  Dean  Rusk.    Secretary  Rusk. 
Secretary  Rusk:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this 
the  briefing  room  of  our  State  Department 
perations  Center.    Day  and  night,  informa- 
>n  pours  into  this  center  from  all  over  the 
>rld,  including  up  to  1,000  telegraphic  dis- 
tches  every  24  hours.   Responsible  officers  are 
duty  around  the  clock,  and  others  meet  here 
atinually  to  be  briefed  and  to  work  out  plans, 
rely  this  makes  us  one  of  the  busiest  Foreign 
Bees  anywhere  in  the  world. 
AJ1  of  this  intense  activity  is  directed  essen- 
lly  to  our  main  business:  the  advancement 
American  interests  in  our  foreign  relations 
d  the  worldwide  struggle  for  freedom  and 
ice.    Daily,  sometimes  hourly,  we  ask  our- 
ves:  What  does  this  particular  development 
an  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
©  world?     Does  it  endanger  our  interests? 
so,  are  we  taking  the  right  action  to  protect 
>m  ?    What  more  can  be  done  ? 
iVhen  we  consider  current  Sino-Soviet  rela- 
ns,  involving  as  they  do  this  vast  area  at  the 
ter  of  the  Eurasian  lanclmass,  we  ask  our- 
pes  the  same  questions.     Only  history  can 
e  the  final  answers,  and  we  must  constantly 
valuate  our  working  conclusions.    But  at 
3  moment  I  think  we  can  sum  up  these  con- 
sions  under  two  headings — a  warning  and  a 
e  of  encouragement. 

?he  warning  must  be  directed  against  wish- 
thinking.  Both  principal  Communist 
vers  are  committed  to  a  Communist  world 
tem,  to  the  destruction  of  freedom.  The 
3f  arguments  between  them  are  over  how 
t  to  "bury"  us— that  is,  over  method.  That 
es  us  no  reason  to  relax  our  guard.  The 
nmunist  threats  to  freedom  are  still  serious, 
eed,  in  some  areas  they  may  increase  in  the 
iths  ahead. 


Our  task  is  to  continue  resolutely  on  the  path 
we  have  chosen — maintaining  and  strengthen- 
ing our  defenses  and  building  a  free  world, 
while  striving,  through  negotiation,  to  reduce 
the  areas  of  conflict. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  we  can  find  in  this 
debate  among  the  Communists  an  important 
confirmation  of  a  truth  we  have  long  recog- 
nized. That  is— to  correct  Karl  Marx — that  it 
is  communism,  not  modern  democracy,  which 
contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  decay. 
This  is  cause  for  encouragement  about  the 
future  of  freedom,  for  confidence  that  if  we 
persevere,  if  we  do  not  grow  weary  and  falter, 
we  can  move  toward  a  rule  of  law  and  a  world 
community  truly  at  peace. 


U.S.  Defense  Production  Experts 
Go  to  India  for  Consultations 

Press  release  54  dated  January  28 

At  the  Government  of  India's  request,  the 
U.S.  Government  is  sending  a  team  of  defense 
production  experts  to  India  early  in  February 
to  consult  with  the  Indian  authorities  on 
India's  program  of  expansion  of  its  defense 
production  capabilities  to  meet  its  increased 
requirements.  It  is  expected  that  the  team  will 
remain  in  India  for  a  few  weeks. 


U.S.  Will  Not  Ship  Aid  Cargoes 
on  Vessels  Engaged  in  Cuban  Trade 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  6 

The  White  House  announced  on  February  6 
that  steps  have  been  taken  to  assure  that  United 
States  Government-financed  cargoes  are  not 
shipped  from  the  United  States  on  foreign-flag 
vessels  engaging  in  trade  with  Cuba.  The  con- 
cerned departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  directed  not  to  permit  shipment 
of  any  such  cargoes  on  vessels  that  have  called 
at  a  Cuban  port  since  January  1,  1963,  unless 
the  owner  of  such  a  ship  gives  satisfactory  as- 
surances that  no  ship  under  his  control  will 
thenceforth  be  employed  in  the  Cuban  trade. 
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Terms  of  Trade  and  the  Brazilian  Balance  of  Payments 


by  Lincoln  Gordon 
Ambassador  to  Brazil1 


I  was  naturally  greatly  honored  to  be  asked 
to  meet  with  this  distinguished  group  and  to 
discuss  some  aspects  of  Brazilian-American 
economic  relations.  Ever  since  I  began  sev- 
eral years  ago  to  study  the  Brazilian  economy, 
I  have  developed  a  very  high  regard  for  the 
quality  of  the  studies  undertaken  by  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Council  and  for  the  notable 
contribution  of  this  body  in  providing  objective 
advice  on  national  economic  problems. 

I  did  have  some  trouble  in  deciding  what  to 
discuss  in  my  talk,  not  for  lack  of  material  but 
because  of  its  overabundance.    Brazilian- Amer- 
ican economic  relationships  are  large  and  are 
important  for  both  nations.    Trade  between 
us  is,  of  course,  a  very  much  higher  proportion 
of  your  total  than  it  is  of  ours,  but  Brazil  is 
sixth  in  rank  among  the  sources  of  United 
States  imports;  we  value  this  trade  and  hope  it 
can  be  expanded  in  the  mutual  interest  of  both 
countries.    There  are  substantial  North  Ameri- 
can private  investments  here,  especially  in  the 
newer  manufacturing  industries,  and  these  also 
we  believe  are  playing  a  notable  and  construc- 
tive part  in  Brazilian  economic  development. 
In    our    efforts    to    assist    that    development 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  we  have 
placed  high  hopes  on  collaboration  with  Brazil 
as  the  giant  of  Latin  America,  with  the  process 
of    industrialization    and    healthy    structural 
charge  already  underway  and  an  enviable  rec- 
ord of  growth  in  recent  years  in  spite  of  serious 
regional  and  functional  imbalances  and  an  in- 
creasingly painful  rate  of  inflation. 


Having  made  the  Alliance  for  Progress  tl 

major  theme  of  my  previous  public  speeches  i 

Brazil,  most  of  them  now  republished  in  i 

small  book  called  0  Progresso  pela  Alianc* 

and  having  discussed  the  special  problems  < 

the  Northeast  only  a  week  ago  in  Sao  Paulo, 

thought  that  I  would  concentrate  today  on  tl 

much  discussed,  but  often  badly  misunderstoo 

question  of  Brazil's  terms  of  trade  and  relat< 

aspects  of  the  balance  of  payments.    I  do  wai 

first,  however,  to  say  a  few  words  about  soe 

aspects  of  American  aid  to  Brazil,  taking  in 

account  a  note  released  by  the  Brazilian  Ei 

bassy  in  Washington  and  given  to  the  pre 

here  on  January  23.2    Written  with  the  lau 

able  objective  of  dispelling  some  exaggerate 

and  misunderstandings  in  American  circles 

this  subject,  I  fear  that  this  note  may  be  ge 

erating  other  and  equally  serious  misund* 

standings  here. 

On  reading  this  note,  I  could  not  help  bei 
reminded  of  a  famous  article  in  the  Oorreio 
ManM  by  my  good  friend  Ambassador  Robei 
Campos,  published  before  he  took  charge  of  i 
Brazilian  Embassy  in  Washington,  on  the  tri 
of  being  a  diplomat.  He  described  with  pi 
gency  and  humor  the  schizophrenia  involved 
having  to  defend  abroad  policies  and  positi< 
that  one  criticizes  at  home,  and  vice  versa, 
these  days  of  instant  communication  and  i 
cient  journalism,  however,  and  in  countries  1 
both  of  ours,  which  enjoy  a  free  press,  it  is  I 
possible  to  insulate  our  statements,  mainly 
tended  for  an  audience  in  one  country,  from 
attention  of  the  other.    In  this  situation 


1  Address  made  before  the  National  Economic  Coun- 
cil at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  on  Jan.  29. 
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Uy  safe  rule  is  to  state  our  positions  objec- 
vely  and  to  avoid  overstating  points  for  the 
ike  of  emphasis. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  rather  than  one  of  intellec- 
lal  or  diplomatic  polemics,  that  I  want  to  cor- 
:ct  some  of  the  misconceptions  which  may  be 
seated  by  last  week's  note  of  the  Brazilian  Em- 
issy  in  Washington.  I  was  happy  to  see  this 
une  spirit  reflected  in  a  full-page  interview  of 
mbassador  Campos  in  the  Tribtma  de  Im- 
rensa  last  Saturday. 

merican  Aid  to  Brazil 

At  the  start  the  Embassy  note  suggests  that 
td  should  be  measured  in  terms  of  disburse- 
ents  rather  than  commitments  and  that  the 
sturn  flow  of  amortization  and  interest  pay- 
outs should  be  deducted  from  the  gross  figures 
i  order  to  measure  the  net  transfer  of  resources 
•om  the  American  to  the  Brazilian  economy, 
his  points  calls  for  two  observations : 

(a)  Since  the  United  States  Government  fol- 
ws  the  practice  of  honoring  its  commitments, 
le  difference  between  commitments  and  actual 
sbursements  is  simply  a  matter  of  the  time 
jriod  required  for  the  aid  project  to  be  carried 
it.  In  some  cases,  such  as  shipments  of  wheat, 
lis  takes  a  few  months ;  in  others,  such  as  loans 
>r  steel  mills  or  electric  power  plants,  it  may 
J  spread  over  2  years  or  even  longer,  while 
ie  project  is  being  built.  It  is  hard  to  under- 
and  why  the  Embassy  attaches  significance  to 
ie  distinction. 

(b)  Measuring  the  net  transfer  of  resources 
i  deducting  amortization  and  interest  pay- 
ents  from  gross  loans  is  misleading  and  is 
so  bad  economics.  It  totally  disregards  the 
Ivantage  to  the  borrowing  country  (and,  in 
rictly  economic  terms,  the  disadvantage  to 
ie  lending  country)  of  the  possession  of  the 
sources  during  the  period  of  the  loan.  But 
lis  is  the  very  essence  of  investment  and  the 
y  to  development.  Let  me  illustrate. 
Following  the  Embassy's  reasoning,  $1  bil- 
>n  loaned  by  the  Export-Import  Bank:,  and 
%  repaid  over  20  years,  including  a  3-year 
•ace  period  at  the  beginning  while  the  proj- 
ts  are  under  construction,  and  with  interest 

the  conventional  international  rate  of  say 
percent,  represents  no  net  transfer  of  re- 


sources to  the  Brazilian  economy.  Indeed,  by 
the  end  of  the  period,  if  interest  payments  are 
added  to  the  repayments  of  principal,  the  net 
transfer  is  apparently  from  Brazil  to  the  United 
States !  But  this  disregards  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  loan  those  resources  are 
being  used  in  Brazil  and  not  in  the  United 
States.  As  every  economist  and  every  business- 
man knows,  the  use  of  those  funds  in  Brazil  for 
20  years  makes  possible  the  building  of  steel 
mills,  power  plants,  or  other  productive  invest- 
ments with  a  return  to  the  Brazilian  economy 
far  in  excess  of  the  interest  charges  involved. 

The  3-year  development  plan  published  by 
the  Brazilian  Government  last  month  bases  its 
projections  on  a  marginal  capital-output  ratio 
of  2.65,  which  is  said  to  be  in  line  with  recent 
experience  in  this  country.  The  meaning  of 
this  ratio  is  that  265  units  of  additional  capi- 
tal investment  in  the  Brazilian  economy  will, 
on  the  average,  make  possible  an  addition  of 
100  units  per  year  to  the  total  annual  output 
of  this  country.  On  that  basis  $1  billion 
loaned  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  in- 
vested in  projects  of  average  yield  for  the  Bra- 
zilian economy  would  add  $375  million  per 
year  to  Brazil's  gross  national  product.  As- 
suming a  20-year  loan,  with  a  3-year  grace 
period  during  the  construction  of  the  project 
and  an  interest  rate  of  5  percent  on  the  amounts 
of  the  loan  outstanding,  then  by  the  end  of  the 
20  years  the  Brazilian  economy  will  have  en- 
joyed a  total  additional  national  output  of 
$6,375  million  (17  years  times  $375  million  per 
year) ,  as  a  result  of  the  investment,  while  pay- 
ing total  interest  charges  of  $575  million. 

Someone  with  no  understanding  of  either 
economics  or  business  might  say:  This  is  all 
very  well,  but  at  the  end  of  the  20  years  the 
United  States  has  back  its  original  $1  billion 
plus  $575  million  in  interest ;  has  it  not  gained 
as  well?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the 
same  billion  dollars  invested  in  the  United 
States  would  also  have  returned  much  more 
additional  output  than  the  interest  charges  in- 
volved. Since  the  American  economy  is  more 
heavily  capitalized  than  the  Brazilian,  the 
marginal  capital-output  ratio  is  higher — per- 
haps 4.5  instead  of  2.65.  Over  17  years  this 
would  mean  $3.8  billion  of  additional  output 
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forgone  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  the  intest- 
able resources  to  another  country. 

If  the  Brazilian  Embassy  had  been  making 
the  point  that  in  any  one  year  the  effect  of  new 
loans  on  the  balance  of  payments  of  both  Bra- 
zil and  the  United  States  is  partially  offset  by 
amortization  payments  on  old  loans,  I  would 
of  course  agree.    But  interest  charges,  which 
result  from  the  loan,  should  not  be  thrown  into 
this  reckoning  without  also  throwing  in  the 
other  effects  of  the  loan  on  the  current  balance 
of  payments.    These  include  the  effects  of  the 
investment  on  replacing  imports  or  expanding 
exports.    If  this  calculation  were  made  for  all 
loans  and  investments  in  the  postwar  period— 
as  it  has  been  made  by  GEIA  [Grupo  Executivo 
da  Industria  Automobilistica]  in  the  case  of  the 
automotive  industry— it  would  be  found  that 
the  net  effects  of  both  public  and  private  for- 
eign investments  have  been  very  favorable  for 
the  Brazilian  balance  of  payments.    They  have 
also  played  a  most  important  role  in  the  process 
of  structural  transformation,  well  described  in 
the  3-year  plan,  which  has  permitted  the  Bra- 
zilian economy  to  grow  at  an  annual  rate  of 
6  to  7  percent  per  year  without  a  major  increase 
in  its  volume  of  imports. 

Burden  of  Foreign  Loans  on  U.S.  Taxpayers 

If  I  may  turn  now  to  another  point,  the  Bra- 
zilian Embassy's  note  proceeds  to  suggest  that 
since  the  Export-Import  Bank  secures  its  funds 
through  the  sale  of  Treasury  bills  to  American 
investors,  foreign  loans  made  by  that  Bank  im- 
pose no  burden  on  the  taxpayer.  This  is  a  very 
dubious  argument.  Like  the  Brazilian  Treas- 
ury, the  United  States  Treasury  meets  its  finan- 
cial obligations  through  a  combination  of  tax 
resources  and  borrowing,  seeking  to  borrow 
from  the  public  only  through  noninflationary 
means.  If  it  were  not  borrowing  to  make  for- 
eign loans,  the  same  resources  would  be  avail- 
able to  meet  other  public  expenditures  or  to 
reduce  taxes.  The  fact  that  the  specific  source 
of  Treasury  funds  applied  to  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  happens  to  come  from  public  bor- 
rowings rather  than  taxes  is  irrelevant. 

The  Embassy  note  goes  on  to  argue  that,  be- 
cause of  the  deterioration  in  the  terms  of  trade 
of  Brazil,  American  taxpayers  and  consumers 


have  been  gaining  in  real  terms  in  the  last  few 
years  in  an  amount  equal  to  or  greater  than 
all  the  postwar  aid.  This  argument  combines 
the  above-mentioned  error  in  the  concept  of 
the  net  value  of  aid  with  a  calculation  on  terms 
of  trade  arbitrarily  based  on  the  period 
1950-53,  when  Brazilian  export  prices  were  un- 
usually high.  This  question  of  the  terms  of 
trade  is  the  major  topic  that  I  will  be  discussing 
in  detail  this  afternoon.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  this 
point  that,  had  the  Embassy  chosen  to  use  as 
its  base  the  3  years  1947  to  1949  instead  of  the 
years  of  the  Korean  war,  it  would  have  arrived 
at  the  opposite  conclusion. 

The  Embassy  note  also  makes  a  great  deal 
of  the  fact  that  the  aid  was  for  the  most  part 
conditioned  on  the  purchase  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices from  the  United  States.  This  is  not  unnat- 
ural and  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
aid.  Indeed,  unless  international  aid  results  in 
a  flow  of  real  resources  from  the  supplying  to 
the  receiving  country,  it  cannot  be  aid  at  all. 
Sometimes  the  flow  of  goods  and  services  is 
triangular  rather  than  direct.  But  in  basic 
economic  terms  any  useful  aid  must  be  reflected 
in  a  transfer  of  real  resources. 

The  Embassy  note  also  appears  to  argue  that 
the  American  economy  benefited  from  the  uti- 
lization of  excess  capacity  in  export  industries. 
This  argument  might  cany  some  weight  if  the 
American  economy  had  been  suffering  from 
chronic  depression  since  the  war,  which  it  has 
not.  But  it  is  equally  arguable  that  similar  in- 
vestment expenditures  within  the  United  States 
would  have  been  equally  useful  in  providing 
immediate  markets  for  American  industry  and 
more  useful  for  the  American  economy  over  the 
long  term  in  producing  a  net  increment  to  the 
American  gross  national  product. 

Uses  of  American  Aid 

Finally  it  is  argued  that  the  aid  was  well  used 
by  Brazil,  since  this  country  was  not  squander- 
ing foreign  exchange  on  unnecessary  imports, 
and  it  has  maintained  a  very  satisfactory  rate 
of  growth  all  through  the  postwar  period.  On 
this  point  I  am  generally  in  agreement.  Most 
of  the  aid  from  the  United  States  in  the  post- 
war years,  along  with  private  investment,  has 
been  well  used  by  Brazil  and  has  contributed 
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substantially  to  the  unusually  good  record  of 
recent  Brazilian  economic  growth.  This  is  the 
fact  which  refutes  the  widely  spread  cliches 
about  the  so-called  "process  of  spoliation"  in 
our  economic  relationships. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  recognize  that 
there  have  been  some  disappointments  on  our 
side,  as  well  as  yours,  in  connection  with  aid. 
The  major  disappointments  have  been  with 
respect  to  aid  specifically  designed  to  help  Bra- 
zilian programs  to  reduce  inflation  and  to  im- 
prove the  balance  of  payments.  Even  here  the 
concern  in  American  circles  does  not  arise  from 
alleged  misuse  of  the  aid.  It  arises,  rather, 
from  the  absence  of  effective  complementary 
Brazilian  policies  in  the  budgetary,  monetary, 
and  foreign  exchange  policy  fields  which  would 
achieve  the  central  purposes  agreed  on  from 
time  to  time  between  the  two  Governments. 
This  includes  not  only  the  failure  in  recent 
years  to  reduce  the  rate  of  inflation  but  also  the 
adoption  of  some  policies  which  positively  dis- 
courage the  inflow  of  foreign  private  invest- 
ment and  of  other  policies  which  discourage 
the  development  of  the  Brazilian  export 
potential. 

As  I  said  before,  intellectual  polemics  do  not 
appear  to  me  a  constructive  basis  on  which  to 
deal  with  the  serious  problems  of  Brazilian- 
American  cooperation  in  the  common  interests 
of  our  two  countries.  I  believe  that  much  more 
rewarding  results  will  flow  from  a  joint  exami- 
nation, in  a  cool  and  objective  manner,  of  the 
problems  both  of  aid  and  of  trade,  with  a  view 
lot  to  recriminations  but  to  constructive 
solutions. 

rheories  of  Terms  of  Trade 

One  of  those  problems  constitutes  my  central 
;opic  this  afternoon,  namely  the  terms  of  inter- 
national trade  as  they  affect  the  Brazilian  bal- 
mce  of  payments.  Until  recent  years  the  con- 
sept  of  the  terms  of  trade  was  scarcely  known 
mtside  of  professional  economic  circles.  It 
vas  simply  a  useful  index  to  measure  trends  in 
nternational  price  relations,  which  might  serve 
n  turn  as  a  guide  to  nations  seeking  to  reshape 
heir  patterns  of  foreign  trade. 

There  have  long  been  conflicting  general  the- 
>ries  about  inherent  long-range  trends  in  the 


terms  of  trade.    One  old  theory,  now  discred- 
ited, held  that  agricultural  prices  were  bound 
to  improve  in  relation  to  industrial  prices  be- 
cause  an  increasing  world   population   on   a 
limited  surface  of  arable  land  would  be  con- 
stantly bidding  up  food  prices,  whereas  indus- 
trial output  was  indefinitely  expansible.    This 
disregarded  the  effects  of  technological  advance 
in  agriculture,  which  have  increased  produc- 
tivity even  more  rapidly  than  in  industry,  at 
least  in  the  free  world.     For  some  years  the 
ECLA  [U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America]  secretariat  was  arguing  the  contrary 
thesis,  namely  that  the  long-term  trend  was 
necessarily  unfavorable  to  agriculture,  but  this 
argument  was  based  largely  on  19th-century 
British  data  which  did  not  allow  for  reductions 
in  shipping  costs  or  for  inherent  difficulties  in 
any  long-term  measurement   of  comparative 
prices  for  manufactured  goods.    The  nature  of 
industrial  products  changes  completely  from 
decade  to  decade  as  new  inventions  are  made 
and  they  are  also  subject  to  constant  improve- 
ments in  quality.     As  a  result  most  serious 
scholars  today  are  very  skeptical  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  any  long-term  generalizations  about  in- 
herent trends  in  the  terms  of  trade. 

In  current  discussions  of  economic  policy, 
however,  especially  in  Brazil  in  recent  months, 
there  has  developed  a  tendency  to  attribute 
present  difficulties  in  the  balance  of  payments 
primarily  to  the  deterioration  in  the  terms  of 
trade  since  the  early  1950's.  Sometimes  this 
tendency  takes  a  mild  form,  such  as  the  state- 
ment in  the  new  Brazilian  3-year  plan  that,  if 
export  prices  in  1960  had  been  the  same  as  in 
1955,  the  volume  of  exports  in  1960  would  have 
earned  $373  million  more,  while  if  1954  prices 
were  taken  as  a  base,  the  difference  would  have 
been  $852  million.  You  will  recall  the  analo- 
gous statement  in  the  note  of  the  Brazilian  Em- 
bassy I  discussed  earlier  this  afternoon. 

In  less  professional  circles  these  price  changes 
are  described  as  part  of  a  so-called  "process  of 
spoliation"  that  the  Brazilian  economy  is  sup- 
posed to  be  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  indus- 
trialized countries,  especially  the  United 
States.  I  heard  not  long  ago  a  television  ad- 
dress in  which  the  speaker,  who  is  not  an  econo- 
mist, talked  about  Brazil  producing  5  million 
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tons  of  merchandise  to  give  away  free  to  the 
richer  countries  of  the  world.  In  the  most 
extreme  nonscientific  references  to  this  subject, 
it  is  implied  that  the  prices  of  Brazilian  exports 
have  fallen  because  of  some  conspiracy  among 
the  industrialized  nations,  led  by  the  United 
States,  and  that  Brazil  would  positively  benefit 
by  cutting  off  trade  with  the  United  States 
entirely. 

This  idea  of  a  conspiracy  to  depress  the  terms 
of  trade  of  Brazil  or  other  Latin  American 
countries  is  not,  of  course,  shared  in  responsible 
quarters  concerned  with  the  foreign  economic 
policy  of  the  developing  countries.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  well  aware  that  competition 
among  the  industrialized  nations  for  sales  of 
industrial  equipment  and  other  manufactured 
goods  is  keener  than  ever,  applying  not  only  to 
price  but  also  to  quality  and  to  terms  of  sale. 
Nevertheless  there  is  an  increasing  tendency, 
reflected  in  various  official  and  unofficial  inter- 
national meetings,  to  try  to  find  some  means  of 
protecting  the  terms  of  trade  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries. 

This  movement  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  part  is  focused  on  the  clearly  desir- 
able objective  of  reducing  short-  and  medium- 
term  price  fluctuations  in  foreign  trade.    Such 
fluctuations  have  a  notoriously  bad  effect  on 
both  monetary  stability  and  orderly  develop- 
ment in  those  underdeveloped  countries  heavily 
dependent  on  foreign  trade.    The  second,  and 
more  dubious,  proposal  is  that  the  industrial 
countries  in  some  sense  "owe"  the  primary  pro- 
ducing countries  a  given  level  of  terms  of  trade 
(usually   taking   as   a  base   an   exceptionally 
favorable  historical  period)  and  that,  if  this  is 
not  provided  through  the  market,  there  should 
be  established  a  compensation  fund  to  make  up 
the  difference,  even  if  the  primary  producing 
countries  continue  indefinitely  to  place  on  the 
world  market  commodities  for  which  world  de- 
mand is  weak.    This  kind  of  proposal  seems  to 
me  neithor  reasonable  nor  desirable. 

There  are  certainly  serious  problems  in  con- 
nection with  the  foreign  trade  of  underdevel- 
oped countries  which  deserve  serious  treatment 
and  the  collaboration  of  industrialized  coun- 
tries in  finding  solutions.  But  those  solutions 
cannot  take  the  form  of  permanent  subsidies 


for  the  production  of  goods  which  world  con- 
sumers do  not  desire. 

Unfortunately  much  of  the  current  discus- 
sion of  the  terms  of  trade  is  misleading,  often 
oblivious  of  facts,  and  generally  not  pointed  in 
the  direction  of  constructive  solutions.  This  is 
especially  surprising  in  Brazil,  where  the  avail- 
able resources  and  the  stage  of  economic  de- 
velopment already  reached  open  the  way  for 
solutions  which  could  be  pursued  to  great  ad- 
vantage and  without  enormous  difficulties.  I 
should  like  later  on  to  suggest  some  of  these 
for  your  consideration. 

Brazil's  Terms  of  Trade 

First,  however,  it  seems  to  me  important  to 
inject  light,  in  place  of  heat,  dn  the  facts  con- 
cerning Brazil's  terms  of  trade.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  have  distributed  two  tables,  with  figures 
going  back  to  1920  and  using  1962  as  a  base. 
There  is  nothing  special  about  1920 ;  I  have  gone 
back  that  far  simply  to  give  a  long  span  of 
years  for  consideration.  From  Table  A  it  will 
be  noted  that,  in  31  of  the  42  years,  Brazil's 
terms  of  trade  were  worse  than  at  present,  while 
they  were  better  in  only  11.  Against  the  high 
figure  of  168  in  1954,  there  are  the  low  figures 
of  42  in  1920  and  47  in  1940.  Over  the  whole 
decade  of  the  1920's  the  terms  of  trade  aver- 
aged 32  percent  worse  than  at  present ;  in  the 
1930's  40  percent  worse;  in  the  1940's,  again  32 
percent  worse;  and  only  in  the  1950's  were  they 
better,  averaging  for  the  decade  27  percent 
higher  than  last  year. 

Unless  there  is  some  valid  reason  for  using 
1950-53,  or  1954,  or  1955  as  a  base  for  com- 
parison, any  statement  about  Brazil's  "losses" 
in  potential  export  earnings  from  those  years 
is  simply  ingenuous.  One  might  just  as  well 
talk  about  the  "gains"  since  the  1940's  and  about 
free  presents  being  made  to  Brazil  by  the 
richer  countries  in  the  form  of  trade,  as  well  as 
in  aid,  during  all  the  12  years  beginning  in 
1950. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  quote  a 
few  sentences  from  the  brilliant  recent  work  of 
a  Mexican  economist,  Dr.  Victor  L.  Urquidi. 
ViaUlidad  Economica  de  America  Latina.  He 
says: 

The  custom  of  computing  what  Latin  America  "loses' 
every  time  the  prices  fall  does  not  appear  to  be  £ 
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useful  analytical  method,  since  what  one  "fails  to 
gain"  is  not  always  "lost"  and  an  economic  analysis 
would  have  to  include  estimates  of  the  effect  which 
having  maintained  the  previous  prices  at  a  higher 
level  would  have  had  on  the  volumes  of  production  and 
export.  The  damage  caused  by  the  fluctuations  in 
export  prices  is  registered  not  only  when  they  fall  but 
also  when  they  rise  too  much  and  provoke  inflationary 
disturbances  or  create  incentives  to  production  which 
later  will  not  be  justified. 

rhe  Record  on  Coffee 

It  follows  that  any  useful  consideration  of 
the  problems  of  the  terms  of  trade  has  to  go 
behind  this  simple  economic  indicator  to  see 
svhat  accounts  for  its  fluctuations  and  what 
night  be  done  about  it.  In  the  case  of  Brazil, 
inhere  40  to  60  percent  of  exports  all  through 
;his  40-year  period  have  consisted  of  coffee,  the 
)bvious  place  to  search  for  explanations  is  in 
he  record  of  coffee.  For  this  purpose  I  have 
>repared  Table  B,  which  gives  for  the  same 
>eriod  since  1920  the  average  coffee  price  for 
sach  year  in  New  York,  an  index  of  the  pur- 
hasing  power  of  a  bag  of  coffee  made  by  com- 
)ining  these  prices  with  the  United  States  index 
>f  wholesale  prices,  and  figures  on  world  and 
Brazilian  exports  of  coffee.  You  will  note  the 
oajor  and  obvious  influence  of  coffee  prices  on 
he  overall  Brazilian  terms  of  trade. 

This  table  suggests  at  once  how  unreasonable 
t  is  to  regard  the  early  1950's  as  "normal"  for 
Brazilian  export  prices.  The  history  is  well 
nown.  Coffee  prices  shot  up  from  1949  to 
950  because  of  the  liquidation  of  stocks  which 
ad  been  held  for  20  years.  Then  the  Korean 
rar  helped  to  keep  prices  high.  When  that 
rar  ended,  there  came  the  great  Parana  frost, 
lagnified  by  heavy  speculation  in  the  coffee 
larket,  which  brought  average  prices  for  1954 
)  the  unheard  of  level  of  almost  80  cents  per 
ound.  Since  that  time,  although  coffee  prices 
ave  almost  steadily  declined,  stocks  have  once 
?ain  been  accumulated  in  vast  quantities,  cre- 
ting  a  continuing  downward  pressure  on  the 
tarket. 

To  anyone  seriously  concerned  with  the  wel- 
ire  of  the  Brazilian  economy  and  the  problem 
£  the  Brazilian  balance  of  payments,  however, 
ie  shocking  aspect  of  Table  B  is  to  be  found 
j  the  last  column,  showing  Brazil's  proportion 
F  world  coffee  exports.     In  1920  Brazil  ac- 


TABLE  A 

Brazilian  Term  of  Trade  Index,  1920-62 

(Base:  1962=100) 


Year 

Index 

Year 

Index 

Year 

Index 

Year 

Index 

1920-. 

42 

1930- . 

58 

1940- . 

47 

1950. - 

139 

1921--_ 

33 

1931.- 

59 

1941_. 

57 

1951_. 

138 

1922-. 

55 

1932-. 

76 

1942._ 

68 

1952-- 

120 

1923... 

57 

1933-. 

69 

1943-. 

70 

1953-. 

123 

1924... 

78 

1934.- 

72 

1944._ 

70 

1954-. 

168 

1925... 

83 

1935-. 

53 

1945- . 

68 

1955.- 

130 

1926... 

81 

1936.- 

57 

1946_ . 

72 

1956.. 

122 

1927... 

72 

1937-. 

56 

1947. . 

76 

1957. . 

118 

1928-. 

90 

1938.. 

48 

1948. . 

71 

1958. . 

115 

1929... 

84 

1939.. 

52 

1949. . 

85 

1959.. 
1960-. 
1961.. 
1962.. 

98 
104 
103 
100 

January  27,  1963 
Sources:  Years  prior  to  1947,  Helio  Schlittler  Suva,  "Indices  de  Precos 
no  Comercio  Exterior  do  Brasil,"  Revista  Brasileim  de  Economia,  June 
1952,  p.  73.  Years  1947-1960,  Helio  Schlittler  Silva,  "Comercio  Exterior 
do  Brasil  e  Desenvolvimento  Economico,"  Revista  BTasiteira  de  Ciencias 
Sociais,  March  1962,  p.  133.  Years  1961  and  1962,  IMF,  International 
Financial  Statistics. 

Average  index  by  decades: 
1920-29  =  68 
1930-39  =  60 
1940-49=68 
1950-59=127 

counted  for  almost  two-thirds  of  the  world  mar- 
ket ;  today  it  holds  less  than  40  percent.  Nor 
is  there  any  prospect  of  regaining  its  former 
share. 

If  this  record  suggests  anything  about  "free 
presents,"  it  is  that  coffee  policy  in  this  century 
has  been  making  free  presents  of  a  once  mainly 
Brazilian  market  to  your  competitors  in  Africa, 
the  Far  East,  and  other  countries  of  Latin 
America. 

Is  there  some  absolute  sense  in  which  it  might 
be  said  that  coffee  prices  today  are  "too  low"  ? 
If  we  view  the  market  simply  as  economists, 
we  should  have  to  reply  "No"  to  this  question. 
Even  at  present  prices,  not  only  is  more  coffee 
being  produced  currently  than  the  world  con- 
sumes, but  new  coffee  trees  are  being  planted  in 
many  regions  of  Africa,  Southeast  Asia,  and 
Latin  America.  This  is  true  even  in  Brazil, 
despite  the  withholding  of  a  large  share  of  the 
receipts  through  dollar-retention  quotas. 

Even  though  present  coffee  prices  are  higher 
than  an  equilibrium  world  market  level,  how- 
ever, there  may  be  good  reasons  of  international 
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policy  for  trying  to  prevent  their  further  fall 
or  to  bring  about  a  moderate  increase.  Coffee 
is  a  prime  example  of  a  very  special  class  of 
commodity.  It  is  produced  exclusively  in  less 
developed  countries,  and  demand  for  it  is  rela- 


tively inelastic,  i.e.  consumption  is  little  affected 
by  price  changes,  either  up  or  down,  within 
quite  wide  limits.  As  you  know,  the  United 
States  places  no  taxes  or  tariff  duties  on  coffee. 
Coffee  is  as  much  our  national  beverage  as  it  is 


TABLE  B 

Pricks  and  Trade  in  Coffee  and  Brazilian  Terms  of  Trade,  1920-62 


Year 


Price  of  Santos 

4  in  New  York 

(cents  per 

pound) 


1920.- 

1921- - 

1922.- 

1923.- 

1924.- 

1925.. 

1926.. 

1927.. 

1928- - 

1929. . 

1930. . 

1931 -- 

1932. . 

1933. - 

1934- . 

1935. . 

1936- . 

1937_ . 

1938. 

1939. 

1940- 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 

1947. 

1948. 

1949. 

1950- 

1951- 

1952. 

1953. 

1954- 

1955- 

1956. 

1957. 

1958. 

1959. 

1960. 

1961. 

1962. 


U.S.  wholesale 
price  index 
(1962=100) 


Purchasing 

power  of  coffee 

(1962=100) 


18.  1 
10.0 
14.  2 
14.5 
21.3 
24.  2 
22.  1 
18.4 
23.0 
21.  7 
13.  1 
8.7 

10.  6 
9.2 

11.2 
8.9 
9.4 

10.9 
7.6 
7.3 
7.  1 

11.  1 
13.  4 
13.  4 
13.4 
13.4 
23.  1 
26.7 
22.  3 
31.  7 
50.  5 
54.  2 
54.0 
58.0 
78.9 

57.  1 

58.  1 
56.9 
48.  3 
36.  9 
36.6 
36.  2 
34.  1 


Brazilian 

terms  of 

trade  index 

(1962=100) 


84 

53 

53 

55 

54 

56 

55 

52 

53 

52 

47 

40 

35 

36 

41 

44 

44 

47 

43 

42 
43 
48 
54 
56 
57 
58 
66 
81 
88 
83 
87 
96 
94 
92 
93 
93 
96 
99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


World 

coffee  exports 

(millions  of 

bags) 


63 
55 
79 
77 

116 

125 

119 

104 

128 

122 
81 
64 
88 
75 
80 
60 
62 
68 
52 
51 
53 
68 
73 
70 
69 
67 
102 
96 
74 
112 
171 
165 
169 
184 
250 
180 
177 
169 
141 
107 
106 
104 
100 


42 
33 

55 
57 
78 
83 
81 
72 
90 
84 
58 
59 
76 
69 
72 
53 
57. 
56 
48 
52 
47 
57 
68 
70 
70 
68 
72 
76 
71 
85 
139 
138 
120 
123 
168 
130 
122 
118 
115 
98 
104 
103 
100 


Brazilian 

coffee  exports 

(millions  of 

bags) 


18.  1 

19.  7 
20.4 

22.  2 

23.  0 

21.  7 

22.  9 

24.  3 

24.  2 
23.9 

25.  9 
27.9 
22.  7 

26.  4 
25.  3 
27.2 
27.6 
25.  1 
30.2 
29.  1 
22.6 
19.  5 
16.8 
21.0 
25.  1 
27.6 
29.4 
28.7 
32.  2 
34.  2 
29.  2 

31.  8 

32.  1 
34.7 
28.9 
33.7 
38.4 
36.  1 
36.5 
42.6 
43.  1 
43.7 


Brazilian 

share  of  world 

exports 

(percent) 


11.5 
12.4 
12.7 
14.5 
14.2 

13.  5 
13.8 
15.  1 
13.9 
14.3 
15.  3 
17.8 
12.0 
15.  5 
14.1 
15.3 

14.  2 
12.  1 
17.2 
16.7 
12.  1 
11.  1 

7.3 
10.  1 
13.6 

14.  2 

15.  6 
14.7 
17.5 
19.  4 

14.  8 

16.  4 
15.8 

15.  6 
10.  9 
13.7 
16.8 
14.3 
12.  9 
17.7 

16.  8 
17.0 
16.  8 


64 

63 

62 

66 

62 

62 

60 

62 

57 

60 

59 

64 

53 

59 

56 

56 

52 

48 

57 

57 

54 

57 

44 

48 

54 

52 

53 

51 

54 

57 

51 

52 

49 

45 

38 

41 

44 

40 

35 

42 

39 

39 
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yours.  Some  of  the  European  Common  Market 
countries  do  place  very  heavy  taxes  on  coffee, 
in  addition  to  tariffs  discriminating  in  favor  of 
Africa,  with  the  result  that  the  price  to  the 
consumer  is  extremely  high,  and  a  change  in 
these  policies  would  offer  one  important  oppor- 
tunity for  substantial  market  expansion.  But 
the  major  need  under  present  conditions  is  to 
stabilize  the  world  coffee  market  and  to  take 
vigorous  action  to  reduce  the  overproduction 
and  the  excess  stocks  which  are  a  constant  threat 
of  total  price  collapse. 

International  Coffee  Agreement 

This  is,  of  course,  the  purpose  of  the  recently 
legotiated  world  coffee  agreement,3  which  is 
low  being  considered  for  ratification  in  vari- 
)us  signatory  countries,  including  the  Senate 
)f  the  United  States.    I  earnestly  hope  that 
lothing  will  be  done  to  jeopardize  the  prospects 
>f  ratification,  which  is  of  greater  interest  to 
Brazil  than  to  any  other  single  country.    From 
>oth  the  political  and  technical  viewpoints  the 
rorld  coffee  agreement  is  a  great  advance  on 
-ny  international  commodity  agreements  hith- 
rto  negotiated.    It  is  a  f  arsighted  act  of  inter- 
lational  economic  statesmanship  by  producing 
nd  consuming  countries  alike.    For  those  who 
•ersist  in  regarding  Brazilian-American  eco- 
omic  relationships  as  based  on  a  "process  of 
poliation,"  it  may  be  well  to  recall  that,  if 
arrow  economic  interests  were  the  only  guide 
3  American  public  policy,  we  would  have  had 
o  interest  in  participating  in  this  accord.    In 
act,  its  successful  negotiation  was  made  pos- 
ble  only  by  close  collaboration  between  our 
wo  countries,  respectively  the  largest  producer 
nd  the  largest  consumer  of  coffee. 
The  list  of  other  commodities  which  might 
3  effectively  handled  through  parallel  interna- 
onal  agreements  is  not  long.     Cocoa  and  sugar 
ight  conceivably  qualify,  and  there  may  be  a 
sw  others.    There  is  a  different  class  of  com- 
odities— also  of  great  interest  to  underdevel- 
)ed    countries,    although    not    directly    of 
mcern  to  Brazil— where  international  cooper- 
ion  may  be  called  for  to  reduce  price  fluctua- 

aFor  text,  see  S.  Ex.  H,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  for 
ckground,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  29,  1962,  p.  667  and 
>b.  11, 1963,  p.  218. 


tions  which  arise  more  from  changes  on  the 
demand  side  than  from  long-term  tendencies 
toward  overproduction.  The  nonferrous  met- 
als are  an  important  part  of  this  group.  I  have 
personally  always  felt  that  the  device  of  buffer 
stocks,  so  far  applied  only  in  the  case  of  tin 
and  there  on  a  relatively  small  scale,  would  be 
the  best  solution.  Alternatively,  some  kind  of 
compensatory  fund,  designed  to  average  out 
over  several  years  short-term  fluctuations  in 
prices  of  these  and  other  commodities,  may 
prove  useful.  This  idea  is  under  active  discus- 
sion in  various  international  bodies.  The  prob- 
lem of  ironing  out  short-term  fluctuations, 
however,  should  not  be  confused  with  the  prob- 
lem of  a  long-term  decline  in  a  country's  terms 
of  trade. 

Problem  of  Expanding  Export  Earnings 

In  the  case  of  Brazil  there  has  not  really  been 
any  long-term  decline  in  the  terms  of  trade,  as 
my  tables  clearly  show.  But  there  is  a  problem 
of  expanding  export  earnings.  This  seems  to 
me  the  serious  problem,  to  which  serious 
thought  should  be  addressed.  At  the  recent 
international  conference  of  economists  on  infla- 
tion and  development  held  here  in  Eio  de 
Janeiro,  this  problem  was  the  subject  of  a 
pungent  and  highly  relevant  comment  by  the 
world-famous  Jamaican  economist,  Professor 
W.  Arthur  Lewis,  to  which  I  should  like  to  call 
your  attention.  Speaking  of  the  problem  of 
maintaining  balance-of-payments  equilibrium 
during  a  period  of  rapid  development  and 
growth,  Professor  Lewis  said: 

Adjustment  can  be  made  either  by  increasing  the 
propensity  to  export  or  by  reducing  the  propensity  to 
import.  Particularly  puzzling  are  those  cries  which 
seem  to  be  founded  on  the  belief  that  it  is  particularly 
difficult  to  expand  exports  because  the  world  is  buying 
fewer  and  fewer  exports.  The  opposite  is  true.  World 
trade  has  never  grown  faster.  Between  1950  and  1960 
the  quantum  of  world  trade  in  primary  products  in- 
creased at  an  average  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum,  and 
the  quantum  of  world  trade  in  manufactures  by  more 
than  7  percent  per  annum.  The  terms  of  trade  for 
primary  products  could  not  retain  the  heights  to  which 
they  were  raised  by  the  speculative  fever  of  the 
Korean  war  and  the  heavy  American  stockpiling  in 
the  early  fifties;  nevertheless  the  average  terms  of 
trade  for  the  decade  of  the  1950's  were  better  than  for 
any  previous  decade  in  all  the  preceding  hundred 
years.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in  fact  true  that  in 
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the  1950's,  Latin  America  had  difficulty  in  keeping  her 
exports  growing  at  the  same  rate  as  national  income ; 
but  if  this  was  so,  it  cannot  possibly  have  been  due  to 
failure  of  world  demand  to  grow  adequately,  since  the 
quantum  of  world  trade  was  growing  by  about  7  per- 
cent per  annum  throughout  the  1950's.  Taking  the 
continent  as  a  whole,  rather  than  individual  countries, 
failure  on  this  score  can  only  have  been  a  failure  of 
effort. 

Now,  of  course,  all  of  us  here  know  that  in 
fact  Latin  America  has  been  having  trouble  in 
keeping  her  exports  growing.  In  the  last  10 
years  they  have  not  risen  at  anything  like  the 
rate  of  total  expansion  in  world  trade.  The 
traditional  commodity  pattern  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can exports  has  been  concentrated  in  items  with 
relatively  stagnant  world  demand.  But  is  it 
necessary  to  be  bound  by  the  traditional 
structure  ? 

In  the  Brazilian  case  in  particular,  where 
such  immense  resourcefulness  has  been  found 
in  developing  new  industries  for  the  domestic 
market,  some  to  replace  imports  and  others  to 
meet  new  types  of  demand,  have  there  not  been 
opportunities  for  diversifying  exports  which 
would  have  added  to  the  nation's  earnings  of 
foreign  exchange  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
proved the  terms  of  trade  ?  The  best  long-term 
answer  to  the  problem  of  the  terms  of  trade- 
indeed,  I  might  say,  the  only  possible  long-term 
answer— is  to  produce  and  sell  items  in  strong 
demand  whose  prices  are  consequently  stable 
or  rising. 

In  the  London  Economist  of  last  September  1 
and  8,  there  were  two  extraordinarily  interest- 
ing series  of  special  articles  describing  and 
analyzing  the  economic  miracle  of  Japan  during 
the  past   decade   in  maintaining  the  highest 
growth  rate  in  the  world  and  overcoming  an 
apparently    insuperable    balance-of-payments 
problem.     One  cardinal  element  in  achieving 
this  miracle  was  the  constant  search  for  new 
export  products,  a  search  sedulously  fostered 
by  the  governmental  planning  authorities  and 
then  used  as  guidance  for  the  remarkably  dy- 
namic private  enterprise  of  Japan.    As  a  result 
of  this  policy,  the  pattern  of  Japanese  exports 
has  been  transformed  away  from  the  traditional 
fields  of  textiles  and  cheap  toys  to  shipbuilding, 
electrical  and  electronic  products,  and  other 
new  manufactures  within  the  range  of  Japanese 


production    capacity    and    in    strong    world 
demand. 

Possibilities  for  New  Export  Products 

What  would  a  similar  policy  have  done  for 
Brazil  ?     Let  me  suggest  three  possibilities. 

The  most  obvious  case  is  iron  ore.  In  the 
decade  from  1950  to  1960  alone,  while  world 
exports  of  coffee  increased  by  only  85  percent, 
world  exports  of  iron  ore  increased  from  41  to 
151  million  tons,  almost  fourfold.  Prices  were 
correspondingly  firm,  with  an  upward  tendency 
in  recent  years.  Brazil  possesses  the  greatest 
deposits  of  high-grade  iron  ore  in  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  during  the  1950's  while  Canadian 
exports  were  rising  from  2  million  to  17  million 
tons  and  Venezuelan  from  nothing  to  19  million 
tons,  Brazilian  exports  rose  only  from  1  to  5 
million  tons. 

The  Programa  de  Metas  of  President  Kubi- 
tschek  envisaged  an  iron  ore  export  target  of 
30  million  tons  a  year  by  the  mid-1960's,  and 
I  understand  that  this  could  be  done  without 
excessive  investment  in  new  transportation 
facilities  and  with  no  sacrifice  whatever  of  do- 
mestic needs.  Achievement  of  this  target  would 
mean  an  increase  in  Brazil's  earnings  of  foreign 
exchange  by  more  than  $200  million  a  year. 

Secondly,  consider  the  case  of  meat.  In  this 
case  world  exports  have  about  doubled  since 
1950,  amounting  to  3  million  metric  tons  in 
1961.  Brazil's  share  in  this  market  was  only 
50,000  tons,  less  than  2  percent.  In  contrast 
with  coffee,  meat  prices  have  risen  substantially 
since  the  mid-1950's.  I  am  told  that  a  system- 
atic effort  in  livestock  development  and  export 
marketing,  again  without  any  sacrifice  what- 
ever to  domestic  consumption,  could  within  a 
few  years  produce  foreign  exchange  earnings 
of  at  least  $250  million  per  year. 

Finally,  there  is  the  rapidly  increasing  po- 
tential for  Brazilian  exports  of  manufactured 
goods.  In  this  field  a  moderate  acquaintance 
with  the  export-licensing  system  employed  bj 
the  Brazilian  authorities  makes  one  wonder  i1 
it  was  not  designed  positively  to  hamper,  rathei 
than  encourage,  exports.  This  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  European  or  Japanese  policiei 
of  the  postwar  period,  which  have  made  sucl 
phenomenal  gains  for  their  balance  of  pay 
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ments.  A  policy  of  stimulating  exports  would 
require  the  maintenance  of  realistic  foreign  ex- 
change rates,  on  a  continuous  basis,  avoiding 
arbitrary  fluctuations  in  the  profitability  of  ex- 
ports. Further  measures  might  include  exemp- 
tions from  consumption  and  sales  taxes  and  pos- 
sibly governmental  credit  facilities  for  export 
financing.  The  incentives  must  be  designed  to 
cultivate  systematic  export-mindedness,  includ- 
ing effective  marketing  on  a  long-range  basis, 
in  place  of  the  occasional  sale  of  a  few  items 
not  easily  salable  at  home.  The  other  member 
countries  of  LAFTA  [Latin  American  Free 
Trade  Association]  would  of  course  be  the  first 
normal  destinations  of  substantial  Brazilian  ex- 
ports of  manufactured  goods,  but  they  need  not 
be  limited  to  this  regional  grouping. 

In  this  field  the  prospects  for  success  depend 
heavily  on  the  application  of  modern  tech- 
nology and  the  efficiency  with  which  industry  is 
managed.  These  factors,  in  turn,  will  be 
greatly  affected  by  the  treatment  given  to  for- 
eign direct  investment  and  to  technical  assist- 
mce  provided  from  foreign  industrial  research 
md  development.  The  subject  of  foreign  pri- 
vate investment  in  Brazilian  development  is 
nuch  too  large  to  embark  on  this  afternoon.  I 
should  like,  however,  to  stress  its  importance 
lot  only  to  the  continued  rapid  industrializa- 
ion  of  Brazil  for  supplying  the  domestic  mar- 
ret  but  also  to  the  realization  of  an  export  po- 
;ential  for  which  this  country  has  by  far  the 
nost  promising  base  in  Latin  America. 

I  am  amazed  when  I  sometimes  hear  Brazil- 
ans  say  that,  now  that  this  country  has  an  auto- 
notive  and  machine  tool  and  chemical  and 
slectrical  industry,  foreign  private  investment 
s  no  longer  needed.  The  degree  of  industriali- 
sation achieved  by  Brazil  since  the  war  has  been 
rery  impressive,  but  surely  the  process  has 
nerely  begun.  Not  only  are  the  industrial  en- 
erprises  of  North  America,  Western  Europe, 
md  Japan  spending  enormous  sums  each  year 
n  scientific  and  technical  research  and  develop- 
nent  of  new  products;  they  have  all  established 
eciprocal  arrangements  for  investment,  patent 
icensing,  and  exchange  of  technical  assistance 
n  order  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  contem- 
•orary  technological  advance.     For  Brazil  to 


cut  off  its  access  to  these  sources  of  moderniza- 
tion would  be  a  tragic  setback  to  the  prospects 
of  continued  economic  growth.  Indeed  I  would 
surmise  that  an  important  contributing  element 
in  the  high  growth  rate  of  the  last  decade,  and 
the  high  productivity  of  new  capital  investment 
in  Brazil  in  recent  years,  has  been  the  recep- 
tivity to  foreign  investment  and  technique  dur- 
ing those  years.  This  impression  is  confirmed 
by  even  a  casual  visit,  such  as  the  one  I  made 
last  week,  to  some  of  the  industrial  establish- 
ments in  Sao  Paulo  and  Campinas. 

Payments  Problem  and  Multilateral 
Cooperation 

To  revert  to  the  problem  of  the  balance  of 
payments,  the  three  categories  of  greatly  ex- 
panded exports  I  have  mentioned  above  should 
be  able  in  a  few  years  to  improve  Brazilian  ex- 
ports by  as  much  as  $500  to  $700  million  a  year. 
If  Brazil  can  count  at  the  same  time  on  inter- 
national cooperation  in  stabilizing  the  market 
for  coffee  and  a  few  other  primary  commodities, 
and  taking  into  account  a  continuing  process 
of  import  substitution,  the  problem  of  the  Bra- 
zilian balance  of  payments  should  become  not 
merely  soluble  but  easy,  leaving  ample  room  for 
expanded  imports  of  newer  forms  of  equipment 
and  for  raw  materials  and  other  primary  prod- 
ucts not  available  within  the  country.  With 
rational  policies,  in  short,  the  problem  of 
Brazil's  balance  of  payments  in  the  medium  and 
long  term  appears  far  less  difficult  than  that  of 
most  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world. 

One  of  the  cardinal  objectives  of  aid  through 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  to  assist  in  financ- 
ing the  needed  investments  to  promote  these 
export-  earning  and  import-substituting  al- 
terations in  the  structure  of  the  Brazilian  econ- 
omy. As  the  Marshall  Plan  experience  made 
clear,  aid  is  not  a  substitute  for  trade  but  under 
certain  circumstances  aid  is  required  to  bring 
about  the  structural  changes  which  will  make 
healthy  and  durable  trade  possible.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  philosophy  which  should  guide  us 
in  working  together  on  these  interlinked  aspects 
of  international  economic  relations,  not  only  bi- 
laterally but  in  the  larger  context  of  inter- 
American  and  worldwide  collaboration. 
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International  Cooperation 
in  Space  Science 

Remarks  by  Secretary  Rusk  x 

On  touring  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter, many  of  us  may  share  the  reaction  of  the 
legendary  frontiersman  Daniel  Boone,  when  he 
was  asked  if  he  had  ever  been  lost.  He  replied, 
"No,  I  can't  rightly  say  that  I've  ever  been 
lost,  but  I  was  bewildered  once  for  3  days." 

Man  is  by  nature  inquisitive.  The  challenge 
of  the  unknown  stimulates  him  to  explore. 
And  of  all  man's  experiences  none  is  more  grati- 
fying than  discovery.  To  explore  the  frontiers 
of  science,  medicine,  the  universe,  to  uncover 
the  secrets  of  nature  and  to  harness  them  for 
man's  betterment— these  can  be  life's  most  ex- 
citing and  rewarding  achievements. 

History  is  filled  with  the  chronicles  of  men 
whose  quest  for  knowledge  has  led  to  results 
that  are  deeply  imprinted  on  the  daily  lives  of 
all  of  us-  The  early  voyages  of  Vasco  da  Gama, 
of  Columbus,  of  Magellan,  opened  a  new  epoch 
in  human  affairs.  Explorations  in  the  world 
of  medicine  by  Pasteur,  Fleming,  Banting,  and 
many  others  have  vastly  improved  the  well- 
being  of  men.  New  discoveries  along  the 
whole  range  of  scientific  frontiers  are  contin- 
ually transforming  our  lives.  Each  new  discov- 
ery opens  further  vistas  for  exploration,  and 
each  seems  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  advance. 

I  reflect  that  Peary  reached  the  North  Pole 
as  recently  as  1909— the  same  year  in  which 
Bleriot  made  the  first  flight  across  the  English 
Channel— and  that  Amundsen  reached  the 
South  Pole  as  recently  as  1911,  the  year  after 
Glenn  Curtiss  won  a  prize  of  $10,000  for  flying 
nonstop  all  the  way  from  Albany,  New  York, 
to  New  York  City,  a  distance  of  137  miles. 

And  now— already— we  are  seriously  en- 
gaged in  exploring  the  moon,  the  planets,  and 
the  universe. 

Most  of  the  exploration  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  was  accomplished  by  small  groups  of  men 
using  relatively  simple  apparatus.    Explorers 


i  Made  at  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  at  Green- 
belt,  Md.,  on  Jan.  31  (press  release  58  dated  Jan.  29) 
on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  tracking  network. 


in  times  past  were  often  out  of  sight  and  even 
out  of  mind  for  long  periods  of  time.  And  the 
record  of  what  they  saw  and  learned  was  often 
subject  to  the  errors  of  human  impression  and 
recall. 

Today  we  have  the  means  of  keeping  in  con- 
stant and  almost  instant  touch  with  our  ex- 
plorers, whether  human  or  mechanical.  We 
can  register  an  astronaut's  every  physical  action 
and  reaction  and  in  some  instances  advise  and 
assist  him  in  adjusting  to  circumstances.  We 
can  record  accurately  and  instantly  his  obser- 
vations, as  multiplied  by  the  instrumentation  at 
his  command.  And,  of  course,  we  can  do  the 
same  for  our  unmanned  explorers.  We  can 
correct  the  course  of  a  satellite  millions  of  miles 
away.  While  men  were  needed  to  man  the  tiny 
Santa  Maria  of  Christopher  Columbus,  we  to- 
day can  send  mechanical  Santa  Marias  before 
man  himself  essays  the  journey. 

We  do  not  wish  to  dispatch  manned  or  un- 
manned space  missions  without  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  insure  their  success.  To 
insure  both  the  safety  and  the  fruitful  exploita- 
tion of  the  voyage,  we  must  remain  in  communi- 
cation with  the  space  traveler.  Today  we  pause 
to  pay  tribute  to  those  who  have  helped  us  to 
fulfill  the  canons  of  humanity  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  science.  We  express  our  gratitude  to 
the  16  nations  whose  representatives  have  joined 
us  today — 16  nations  in  which  are  located  the 
27  tracking  facilities  of  our  peaceful  space  pro- 
gram. We  are  proud  of  the  association.  This 
program  is  a  partnership  in  peace.  We  think 
we  are  creating  a  heritage  for  those  who  follow 
us  in  the  coming  generations  in  a  great  explora- 
tion for  peaceful  purposes. 

Science  has  never  recognized  manmade 
boundaries.  The  continued  development  of 
science  must  always  rest  on  an  international 
base,  for  nature  does  not  play  favorites.  We 
17  nations  have  embarked  on  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort to  expand  the  knowledge  of  man  to  an  un- 
precedented extent.  We  are  doing  it  in  the  full 
glare  of  light.  The  world  watches  us  in  our 
successes  and  our  failures.  And  the  whole 
world  will  benefit  from  our  discoveries.  We 
seek  to  publish  all  the  knowledge  we  uncover. 
We  are  making  it  available  to  the  world  scien- 
tific community.     In  this  effort  we  17  regard 
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irselves  as  agents  and  trustees  for  all  the  in- 
ibitants  of  this  little  speck  of  dust  in  the 
liverse. 

In  the  5  years  since  we  began  our  cooperative 
acking  program,  the  pace  of  discovery  has 
ien  breathtaking.  We  are  developing  a  better 
iderstanding  of  the  atmospheric  and  space 
lenomena  which  may  affect  our  lives.  No  one 
n  doubt  the  benefits  of  such  knowledge  to  the 
ternational  community,  nor  the  benefits  of 
any  of  its  byproducts : 

— miniature  batteries ; 

—ceramics  resistant  to  shock  and  extreme 
at; 

—electronic  devices  to  measure  body  tempera- 
re  and  to  overcome  skipped  heartbeats  or 
art  failure ; 

—infrared  cameras,  drills ; 
—and  the  innumerable  inventions  to  come. 

A.nd  what  a  future  lies  ahead  for  communica- 
ms  by  satellites  and  weather  prediction  by 
;ellites ! 

We  hope  to  send  spacecraft  to  many  parts  of 
p  universe.  We  wish  to  pursue  our  goals  in 
atmosphere  of  international  cooperation. 
3  wish  outer  space  reserved  for  peaceful 
ivities. 

rhe  United  States  has  on  other  occasions 
mciated  its  aims  in  outer  space.  I  should  like 
repeat  them : 

We  believe  outer  space  should  be  free  for  use 
all  nations  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
I  United  Nations  Charter  and  international 
7  generally. 

Ve  must  improve  and  extend  the  regime  of 
I  on  earth  as  it  applies  to  man's  activities  in 
ce. 

Ve  must  provide  for  the  identification  of 
hts  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
cerning  space  activities. 
?he  useful  application  of  space  technology, 
h  as  communication  and  meteorological  sat- 
tes,  should  be  available  to  all  nations  needing 
nd  able  to  make  use  of  it. 
)pportunities  to  participate  in  space  activi- 
should  be  open  to  all  countries  able  and 
ling  to  cooperate  constructively. 


The  placing  in  orbit  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction should  be  prohibited. 

United  Nations  Eesolution  No.  1721  of  De- 
cember 1961  embodies  many  of  these  princi- 
ples. The  United  States  will  continue  to  be 
guided  by  these  principles  in  our  relations  with 
the  international  community. 

Today  the  community  for  tracking  embraces 
17  nations.  Tomorrow  it  probably  will  be 
joined  by  additional  nations.  The  United 
States  will  welcome  broadened  participation  in 
its  peaceful  space  efforts.  Together  we  have 
molded  an  example  in  international  cooperation 
dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  which  we 
hope  will  be  emulated  in  other  fields. 

As  we  progress  in  pursuit  of  universal  knowl- 
edge, we  shall  probably  have  to  consider  modi- 
fications to  our  present  tracking  network  in 
order  to  meet  the  ever-changing  demands  of 
technology.  But  wherever  and  whenever  we 
cooperate  in  scientific  satellite  tracking  ar- 
rangements, we  shall  seek  to  adhere  to  our  prac- 
tice that  the  knowledge  obtained  shall  belong 
to  the  world  scientific  community. 

We  express  our  pride  in  what  has  been 
achieved  together.  We  look  forward  to  fur- 
ther cooperation.  The  rewards  already  reaped 
are  immense.  The  promise  of  the  future  is 
boundless. 


President  Proclaims  U.S.  Tariff 
Concessions  to  Japan  and  Spain 

The  White  House  announced  on  February  1 
that  the  President  had  on  that  day  signed  a 
proclamation  1  giving  effect  on  February  1, 1963, 
to  the  first  stage  of  the  U.S.  tariff  concessions 
provided  for  in  the  agreement  signed  with 
Japan,2  containing  concessions  compensatory 
for  U.S.  escape-clause  action  increasing  duties 
on  carpets  and  glass  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  proclamation  also  gives  effect  to  the  first 
stage   of  U.S.   concessions   in   the  agreement 

"For  text  of  Proclamation  3517,  see  28  Fed.  Reg. 
1195. 

2  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  21,  1963, 
p.  108. 
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signed  with  Spain 3  pending  the  accession  of 
that  country  to  GATT,  and  in  three  agreements 
rectifying  the  U.S.  schedules  to  the  protocol 
embodying  results  of  the  1960-61  tariff 
conference.4 

The  proclamation  also  proclaims  two  subsidi- 
ary agreements  not  containing  new  tariff  con- 
cessions and  gives  effect  to  modifications  of 
United  States  GATT  schedules  negotiated 
several  years  ago. 


Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Business  Problems  Established 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 4  (press  release  67)  the  establishment  of 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  International  Busi- 
ness Problems  and  the  appointment  of  Clarence 
B.  Randall,  former  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Inland  Steel,  as  chairman.  The  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  are  Edwin  A.  Locke,  Jr., 
and  Lloyd  N.  Cutler. 

The  Committee  will  advise  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  on  the  handling  of 
specific  business  problems  confronting  Ameri- 
can firms  abroad.  It  will  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  application  of  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment,  section  620(e)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962,  which  calls  for  the  termi- 
nation of  assistance  to  countries  nationalizing 
or  expropriating  U.S.-owned  property  unless 
"appropriate  steps"  are  taken  to  meet  its  obli- 
gations under  international  law. 

The  Committee  will  meet  periodically  to  re- 
view the  handling  by  the  Department  and  its 
missions  abroad  of  specific  business  complaints 
submitted  by  American  business  in  connection 
with  their  overseas  operations.  In  its  review 
the  Committee  will  be  assisted  by  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Political  Affairs  George  McGhee,  AID 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Development  Fi- 


'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  28,  1963,  p.  146. 

4  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  4,  1962,  p.  182 ;  for 
texts  of  the  agreements  with  Japan  and  Spain,  ex- 
changes of  letters  regarding  the  tbree  rectification 
agreements,  and  schedules  of  U.S.  concessions,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  24  dated  Jan.  14. 


nance  and  Private  Enterprise  Seymour  Peyser, 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Do- 
mestic and  International  Business  Jack  N. 
Behrman.  Abram  Chayes,  Legal  Adviser  to 
the  Department  of  State,  will  act  as  counsel  to 
the  Committee.  Other  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and,  when  appropriate,  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  will  be  called  upon 
to  provide  information  concerning  each  case 
for  review  by  the  Committee. 

Allan  J.  Bobbins,  Special  Assistant  for  In- 
ternational Business  in  the  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  will  serve  as  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Committee  and  will  be  respon- 
sible for  implementing  the  Committee's 
recommendations,  after  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  Other 
members  of  the  Committee  may  be  appointed 
later. 


President  Appoints  New  Members 
to  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships 

The  White  House  announced  on  February  1 
that  the  President  had  on  that  day  appointed 
three  new  members  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships  and  reappointed  a  member  to  a 
new  term. 

The  new  appointees  are  Robert  B.  Brode, 
professor  of  physics  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley ;  Francis  Keppel,  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education ;  and  A.  Curtis  Wilgus, 
director  of  the  School  of  Inter-American 
Studies  and  professor  of  Hispanic- American 
history,  University  of  Florida.  Frederick  E. 
Terman,  vice  president  and  provost,  Stanford 
University,  was  reappointed. 

Dr.  Brode  replaces  Eobert  G.  Storey,  presi- 
dent of  the  Southwestern  Legal  Center,  to  serve 
to  September  1965 ;  Commissioner  Keppel  re- 
places former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educatior 
Sterling  McMurrin,  to  serve  to  Septembei 
1964;  and  Dr.  Wilgus  replaces  John  O.  Eiedl 
professor  of  philosophy,  Marquette  University 
to  serve  to  September  1964.  Dr.  Terman's  nev 
term  runs  to  September  1965. 
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The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  superv- 
ises the  educational  exchange  programs  ad- 
rinistered  by  the  Department  of  State  under 
le  Fulbright-Hays  Act.  Its  responsibilities 
lclude  the  selection  of  students,  teachers,  and 
niversity  faculty  members,  both  in  this  coun- 
ty and  abroad,  to  receive  exchange  grants. 

The  other  members  of  the  Board  are : 

)hn  M.  Stalnaker,  president  of  the  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Corporation,  chairman 
3car  Handlin,  Winthrop  Professor  of  History,  Har- 
vard University,  vice  chairman 

>hn  N.  Andrews,  assistant  director,  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation and  Education  Service,  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration 

»hn  Hope  Franklin,  professor  of  history,  Brooklyn 
College,  and  1962-63  William  Pitt  Professor  of 
American  History  and  Institutions,  Cambridge 
University 

rs.  Ella  T.  Grasso,  Secretary,  State  of  Connecticut 
iniel  W.  Hofgren,  of  New  York,  student  representa- 
tive 
Wesley  Roehm,  chairman,  Department  of  History, 
Oak  Park-River  Forest  Township  High  School,  Oak 
Park,  III. 

'ancis  X.  Sutton,  program  associate,  Ford  Foun- 
dation 


ivil  Aviation  Talks  Concluded 
fith  United  Arab  Republic 

ess  release  69  dated  February  4 

Delegations  of  the  United  States  and  the 
nited  Arab  Eepublic  held  civil  aviation  con- 
ltations  at  Cairo  from  January  21  through 
Jbruary  4,  1963.  The  consultations  were 
Id  pursuant  to  the  bilateral  air  transport 
Teement  of  1946  and  concluded  to  the  mutual 
tisf  action  of  both  parties. 
Agreement  was  reached  on  an  ad  referendum 
sis  to  replace  the  basic  1946  agreement  with 
more  modern  version  and  to  describe  routes 
r  the  operation  of  a  U.A.R.-designated  car- 
sr  between  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  the 
aited  States. 

The  chairman  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
legation  was  Gen.  Ahmad  Abdel-Hamid  Seif , 
sector  General  of  the  Civil  Aviation  Depart- 
ing Ministry  of  War.  Among  the  members 
the  U.S.  delegation  were  Henry  T.  Snow- 
n,  Chief,  Aviation  Division,  Department  of 


State,    chairman;    and    Whitney    Gillilland, 
Member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 


Law  Day,  U.S.A.— 1963 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

The  story  of  man's  advance  from  savagery  to  civi- 
lization is  the  story  of  reason  and  morality  displacing 
brutal  force.  While  law  is  reason  systematized,  it  is 
more  than  reason  alone.  A  great  justice  of  our  Su- 
preme Court  said  long  ago,  "The  law  is  the  witness 
and  external  deposit  of  our  moral  life.  Its  history 
is  the  history  of  the  moral  development  of  the  race." 
In  a  time  when  all  men  are  properly  concerned  lest 
nations,  forgetting  law,  reason,  and  moral  existence, 
turn  to  mutual  destruction,  we  have  all  the  more  need 
to  work  for  a  day  when  law  may  govern  nations  as  it 
does  men  within  nations;  when  systematized  reason 
may  bring  us  a  confident  future;  when  the  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  human  race  may  assure  us  a  peaceful 
and  law-abiding  world. 

In  1961  the  Congress  by  joint  resolution  wisely 
designated  as  "Law  Day,  U.S.A."  the  first  day  of  each 
May.  Thus,  "Law  Day,  U.S.A."  becomes  the  signifi- 
cant answer  to  Communism's  May  Day  demonstrations, 
and  calls  on  our  people  to  rededicate  themselves  to 
ideals  of  equality  and  justice  in  their  relations  with 
one  another  and  to  the  same  ideals  in  relations  with 
other  nations. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedt,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  support  and  emphasize 
this  congressional  resolution,  do  hereby  request  the 
people  of  our  country  to  observe  the  first  day  of  May, 
1963,  with  such  ceremonies  and  observances  as  will 
suitably  signalize  this  great  aspiration.  I  urge  that 
civic  and  service  organizations,  schools,  public  bodies, 
and  the  media  of  information  join  in  this  educational 
observance,  and  further  call  upon  all  officials  to  display 
the  nation's  flag  on  public  buildings  on  that  day  in 
token  of  our  dedication  to  government  under  law. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-fifth 
day  of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine- 
[seai.]     teen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty-seventh. 


By  the  President : 
Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


ftLl  L~s\ 


1  No.  3515 ;  28  Fed.  Reg.  817. 
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Trade  Negotiations  and  the  OECD 


Statement  by  Christian  A.  Herter 

Special  Representative  of  the  President  for  Trade  Negotiations x 


It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  personally  with 
the  heads  of  the  OECD  delegations.     I  have 
fond  recollections  of  the  10th  anniversary  cere- 
monies in  this  building  at  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  representing  the  United  States.     I  am  par- 
ticularly happy  to  be  back  in  these  surround- 
ings because  they  evoke  many   memories  of 
European  and  transatlantic  cooperation  and 
what  this  cooperation  has  been  able  to  achieve. 
As  you  know,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  play 
a  small  part  in  the  work  which  created  the 
OEEC  [Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation]  and  helped  Europe  on  the  way  to 
its  remarkable  recovery  from  the  war.    In  the 
early  days  of  the  European  Kecovery  Program, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
had  the  honor  of  serving  as  vice  chairman  and 
later  as  acting  chairman  of  the  special  commit- 
tee of  the  House  created  to  study  Europe's 
needs  for  assistance  from  the  United  States  and 
the  impact  of  such  assistance  on  our  domestic 
economy. 

Since  those  days  I  have  continued  to  follow 
closely  the  development  of  economic  coopera- 
tion in  the  broader  framework  of  the  Atlantic 
community.  I  am  delighted  to  observe  that  this 
organization — established  after  the  success  of 
the  recovery  program  in  Europe  to  carry  for- 
ward new,  important  tasks  of  cooperative  en- 
deavor— is  a  thriving,  vigorous  institution 
dedicated  to  discussion   and  action  over  the 


whole   range   of   our   economic   relationships 

Now,  as  you  know,  I  have  just  come  fron 

Brussels  and  Geneva,2  where  I  had  an  oppor 

tunity  to  talk  with  members  of  the  Commo: 

Market  Commission  and  with  GATT  [Genera 

Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade]  officials  an 

representatives.    The  basic  purpose  of  thes 

visits  and  my  trip  to  Paris  is  to  make  or  renei 

the  acquaintance  of  some  of  those  with  whoi 

I  shall  be  working  in  my  new  responsibilitiei 

My  intention  has  been  to  explore  with  them  th 

more  important  elements  of  the  task  whic 

lies  ahead,  if  we  are  to  bring  to  a  successfi 

conclusion  the  trade  negotiations  envisaged  b 

the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 3    I  must  emphasis 

at  the  outset  that  we  in  the  United  States  Go^ 

ernment  are  only  beginning  to  formulate  01 

ideas  on  many  of  the  problems  involved  an 

that  we  look  forward  to  additional  discussion 

both  bilateral  and  in  the  appropriate  mult 

lateral  forums,  as  our  thinking  on  these  ma 

ters  develops. 

Toward  Greater  Cooperation 

The  history  of  the  postwar  years  is  in  lar< 
part  the  history  of  close  and  fruitful  econom 
cooperation  among  our  countries.  The  ne 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  this  cooperation  mu 
be  bold  and  vigorous  action  to  lower  drastical 
the  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers  which  co 


1  Made  before  the  heads  of  delegations  to  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  at 
Paris  on  Jan.  31. 


2  For  an  announcement  of  Mr.  Herter's  trip,  see  Bi 
letin  of  Feb.  4, 1963,  p.  180. 

8  For  an  analysis  of  the  act,  see  iMd.,  Dec.  3,  19» 
p.  847. 
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tinue  to  be  interposed  between  the  economies  of 
the  advanced  nations  and  which  hamper  the 
growth  of  the  developing  countries. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  basic  objective  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act — the  most  far-reaching 
single  piece  of  trade  legislation  ever  approved 
by  the  American  Congress.  Adoption  of  this 
act  underlines  the  deep  awareness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  vital  importance  to  peace  and 
security  of  ever  closer  economic  relations  among 
the  countries  of  the  free  world. 

This  is  reflected  in  one  of  the  stated  purposes 
of  the  act,  "to  strengthen  economic  relations 
with  foreign  countries  through  the  develop- 
ment of  open  and  nondiscriminatory  trading  in 
the  free  world."  The  act  reflects  as  well  an 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  advanced 
and  economically  strong  countries  which  hold 
the  key  to  the  achievement  of  this  objective. 
The  American  people  are  determined  to  join  in 
the  partnership  of  cooperative  effort  which  is 
essential  to  this  purpose. 

Eegardless  of  the  setbacks  that  it  may  meet 
now  and  then,  I  am  confident  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  partnership  represents  the  true 
:ourse  of  the  history  of  our  countries.  I  am 
ionvinced  that  the  stream  of  powerful  and  con- 
structive forces,  which  has  carried  us  so  far 
from  the  difficult  days  of  the  early  postwar 
period,  will  not  be  stemmed.  To  try  to  do  so 
ivould  be  to  try  to  turn  an  irresistible  tide. 

In  the  field  of  trade  our  immediate  task  is  to 
letermine  and  agree  upon  the  precise  arrange- 
nents,  cooperatively  arrived  at,  which  will  be 
•equired  if  we  are  to  turn  a  new  page  in  the 
wstwar  story  of  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers, 
rhe  negotiations  which  are  in  prospect  will  not 
>e  easy;  there  will  inevitably  be  some  hard 
•argaining  ahead.  But  we  must  not  allow 
larrow  interest  to  obscure  the  greatness  of  the 
nterprise  on  which  we  are  about  to  embark.  If 
his  enterprise  is  to  succeed,  we  must  establish 
-t  the  very  outset  a  sense  of  common  purpose,  of 
urge  mutual  undertaking— a  conspiracy,  if  you 
nil— to  defeat  the  many  small  diversions  and 
bstructions  which,  if  not  overcome,  can  pre- 
ent  great  accomplishment.  For  the  essential 
>gic  of  our  joint  enterprise  is  that,  by  serving 
tie  broader  and  larger  interests,  our  national 
nterests  will  thereby  be  served  as  well ;  whereas, 


if  we  seek  to  serve  our  national  interests, 
narrowly  conceived,  we  will  neither  succeed 
in  satisfying  these  nor  in  reaching  the  larger 
goals  to  which  we  all  subscribe. 

Main  Elements  of  Proposed  Negotiations 

What  are  the  main  elements,  as  we  see  them 
— and  I  emphasize  once  more  that  our  views 
are  still  preliminary— of  the  proposed  trade 
negotiations  ? 

To  begin  with  I  believe  that  it  is  now  widely 
recognized  that  the  last  round  of  tariff  negotia- 
tions made  it  clear  that  the  traditional  product- 
by-product  approach,  useful  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  is  no  longer  a   satisfactory  method  of 
achieving  meaningful  tariff  reductions  on  a 
broad   front.     Under   present   conditions   the 
linear  approach  to  tariff  cuts  would  appear  to 
be  the  only   practicable  method   of   assuring 
significant  results.  Thus  in  principle  the  United 
States  envisages  proceeding  in  this  fashion,  al- 
though we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  examine 
fully  all  the  implications  of  the  linear  approach. 
In  thinking  about  these  implications,   one 
point  does  stand  out  clearly :    The  effectiveness 
of  the  linear  approach  itself  can  be  largely  nul- 
lified if  the  specific  commodity  exceptions  from 
the  rule  of  uniform  tariff  reduction  become 
numerous.    It  is  therefore  important  that  the 
developed  countries  participating  in  the  nego- 
tiations do  their  utmost  to  keep  the  list  of 
exceptions  to  a  minimum. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  job  before  us  is 
the  further  reduction  of  nontariff  barriers  to 
trade,  particularly  the  elimination  of  protective 
quotas.  True,  important  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  field,  due  in  no  small  part  to  the 
efforts  made  in  the  OECD  and  its  predecessor 
organization,  as  well  as  in  GATT.  But  the  re- 
strictions that  remain  are  still  numerous 
enough  to  frustrate  a  significant  area  of  interna- 
tional trade.  They  will  have  to  be  examined 
and  taken  into  account  in  any  trade  negotia- 
tions. If  the  potential  benefits  of  substantial 
tariff  reductions  are  to  be  realized,  these  must 
be  accompanied  by  effective  action  to  deal  with 
those  quotas  that  still  remain. 

So  far  as  other  types  of  nontariff  obstacles 
are  concerned,  we  are  prepared  to  join  with 
other  countries  in  identifying  and  examining 
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both  our  own  procedures  and  practices  and 
those  of  other  advanced  countries  which  have 
a  restrictive  effect  on  the  flow  of  trade.  I  note 
that  the  OECD  has  already  initiated  a  variety 
of  studies  and  consultations  in  this  field.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  major  contribution  which 
this  organization  can  make  is  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  problem  areas  of  this  kind  and  the  de- 
velopment of  agreed  methods  for  dealing  with 
them. 

I  have  also  heard  the  view  expressed  from 
several  sources  that  substantial  tariff  reductions 
must  be  accompanied  by  efforts  to  harmonize 
other  aspects  of  commercial  policy,  such  as  ex- 
port aids  and  antidumping  provisions,  and, 
even  beyond  purely  commercial  policy,  to  har- 
monize economic  policy  generally.    As  regards 
the  former,  we  not  only  have  no  objection  to 
joining  in  consultations  on  these  matters  but 
we  have  already  taken  the  initiative  in  the 
OECD  to  consult  on  specific  antidumping  ac- 
tions now  before  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.  We  are  prepared  to  expand  this  activity, 
although  there  are  problems  of  conformity  with 
our  existing  legislation  which  would  have  to 
be  carefully  studied. 

As  for  the  latter  point— the  harmonization 
of  general  economic  policy— we  have  actively 
participated  in  the  work  of  economic  policy 
coordination  in  the  OECD  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  We  believe  that  the  OECD  can  continue 
to  provide  an  adequate  framework  for  the  ex- 
amination and  resolution  of  problems  that  may 
arise  in  this  field. 

The  trade  negotiations  which  we  have  in 
mind  cannot  be  limited  to  industrial  goods. 
The  exports  of  the  United  States,  like  those  of 
some  other  countries,  depend  heavily  on  markets 
for  agricultural  commodities,  especially  in  the 
European  Economic  Community.  It  may  well 
be  that  for  certain  agricultural  commodities 
the  arrangements  to  be  negotiated  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  those  applicable  to  manufactured 
goods  or  to  other  agricultural  commodities. 
They  may,  for  example,  take  the  form  of  world- 
wide commodity  agreements.  But  the  funda- 
mental fact  remains  that,  while  some  difficult 
problems  are  involved,  both  agricultural  and 
nonagricultural  commodities  must  be  dealt  with 
together. 


The  prospective  tariff  negotiations  will,  of 
course,  be  conducted  through  the  GATT,  and 
the  tariff  reductions  achieved  will  be  generalized 
in   accordance   with   the   most- favored-nation 
clause.    Thus  the  trade  of  the  whole  free  world 
will  benefit.    How  much  it  will  benefit  depends 
in  good  measure  upon  how  many  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  interest  to  the  less  developed  countries 
can  be  covered  in  the  negotiations,  including 
manufactured  products  of  which  they  may  be 
potential  future  suppliers.    Broad  and  gener- 
ous action  by  the  industrialized  members  of  the 
OECD  looking  to  the  inclusion  of  as  many  as 
possible  of  such  items  would  be  in  line  with  the 
GATT  ministerial   declaration  of   November 
1961  *  and  with  the  resolution  5  on  trade  and  aid 
adopted  by  the  OECD  at  its  last  ministerial 
meeting. 

The  forthcoming  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development,  the  implications 
of  which  the  OECD  already  has  under  exam- 
ination, makes  it  imperative  that  the  trade 
negotiations  help  establish  a  new  and  healthy 
trade  relationship  with  the  less  developed 
countries.  To  accomplish  this  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  give  the  less  developed  countries 
special  consideration  from  the  standpoint  of 
reciprocity.  There  are,  of  course,  many  tech- 
nical problems  to  be  resolved  in  giving  effect  to 
this  principle. 

New  Approach  to  Readjustment  Problems 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  in  the  past  the 
escape-clause  provisions  of  our  trade  legislation 
have  been  widely  regarded  as  inconsistent  with 
the  generally  liberal  approach  of  the  United 
States  to  commercial  policy  and  that  a  number 
of  specific  decisions  to  withdraw  tariff  conces- 
sions has  caused  difficulty  to  some  of  our 
suppliers.  As  you  know,  under  previous  legis- 
lation, when  an  American  industry  was  found 
to  be  suffering  serious  injury  that  could  be  at- 
tributed to  increased  imports  resulting  from 
tariff  concessions,  the  only  form  of  relief  pro- 
vided was  a  restoration  of  higher  tariffs  or 
import  restrictions. 


*  For  text  of  a  communique,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  18,  1961, 

p.  1018. 

B  For  text,  see  iUd.,  Dec.  24,  1962,  p.  980. 
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This  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  Trade  Ex- 
•ansion  Act  provides  a  new  approach  to  the 
>roblems  of  readjustment  created  by  increased 
mports.  Under  the  act  the  response  to  such 
•roblems  can  take  the  form  of  domestic  adjust- 
lent  rather  than  trade  restriction.  Industries 
nding  difficulties  in  adjusting  to  lower  tariffs 
an  be  given  various  types  of  financial  and  tax 
id  to  enable  them  to  shift  to  new  lines  of  pro- 
uction.  Workers  can  be  helped  by  retraining 
ad  other  means.  In  those  instances  where 
jstrictive  action  may  be  taken,  it  may  be  only 
?r  a  limited  period.  In  short,  the  President 
ow  has  a  great  deal  more  flexibility  than  he  has 
?er  had  in  offering  alternatives  to  American 
rms  hard  pressed  by  import  competition. 
Moreover,  we  would  be  willing  to  examine 
try  suggestions  from  other  governments  for 
lore  effective  consultation  on  problems  which 
lay  arise  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the  United  States  Gov- 
■nment  desire  to  make  the  fullest  possible  use 
:  the  authorities  to  reduce  trade  barriers  given 

the  President  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
Tiether  we  can  do  so  is  not  solely  a  matter 
!  our  own  choosing.  It  depends  in  large  part 
l  the  extent  to  which  the  economically  de- 
sloped  countries  of  the  free  world  are  prepared 
participate  in  this  effort.  I  am,  accordingly, 
ad  to  note  that  the  Trade  Committee  of  this 
ganization  has  already  emphasized  the  impor- 
nce  of  the  fullest  possible  participation  by 
ECD  countries. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  wel- 
me  any  comments  or  questions  that  delega- 
>ns  may  wish  to  raise  with  respect  to  the 
>ints  I  have  been  discussing  or  on  related  mat- 
es.   In  particular  I  would  welcome  any  ideas 

the  contribution  which  the  OECD  might 
ike  to  this  challenging  task  before  us. 

itemational  Bank  Issues 
Month  Financial  Statement 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
d  Development  reported  on  February  4  that 
reserves  had  risen  by  $55.6  million  in  the  first 
nonths  of  the  current  financial  year  to  a  total 
$755  million. 

rhe  additions  to  reserves  in  the  6-month 
riod  ending  December  31,  1962,  are  made  up 


of  net  earnings  of  $40.2  million,  which  were 
placed  in  the  supplemental  reserve  against 
losses  on  loans  and  guarantees,  and  loan  com- 
missions of  $15.4  million,  which  were  credited 
to  the  special  reserve.  On  December  31  the 
supplemental  reserve  totaled  $515.9  million  and 
the  special  reserve  was  $239.1  million. 

Gross  income,  exclusive  of  loan  commissions, 
was  $100.4  million.  Expenses  totaled  $60.2  mil- 
lion and  included  $51.9  million  for  interest  on 
the  Bank's  funded  debt,  bond  issuance,  and 
other  financial  expenses. 

During  the  period  the  Bank  made  12  loans 
totaling  $163.7  million— in  Finland,  Israel, 
Morocco,  Nigeria,  Pakistan  (2  loans),  Panama, 
Philippines,  Thailand  (2  loans) ,  Uruguay,  and 
Yugoslavia.  This  brought  the  total  number  of 
loans  to  333  in  61  countries  and  raised  the  gross 
total  of  loans  signed  to  $6,836.5  million.  By 
December  31,  as  a  result  of  cancellations,  ex- 
change adjustments,  repayments,  and  sales  of 
loans,  the  portion  of  loans  signed  still  retained 
by  the  Bank  had  been  reduced  to  $4,681.1 
million. 

On  December  31  the  outstanding  funded  debt 
of  the  Bank  was  $2,537.9  million,  reflecting  a 
net  increase  of  $17.1  million  in  the  past  6 
months.  During  the  period  there  was  a  gross 
increase  in  borrowings  of  $124  million.  This 
consisted  of  a  Netherlands  guilder  public  bond 
issue  in  the  amount  of  f.40  million  (US$11  mil- 
lion equivalent) ;  a  public  offering  of  $5  million 
of  U.S.  dollar  bonds  in  Austria;  the  private 
placement  of  an  issue  of  $100  million  of  U.S. 
dollar  bonds;  a  placement  of  $5  million  of  U.S. 
dollar  notes  with  the  central  bank  of  Austria  ; 
and  the  delivery  of  $3  million  of  bonds  which 
had  been  subject  to  delayed  delivery  arrange- 
ments. The  funded  debt  was  decreased  by 
$106.9  million  as  a  result  of  the  maturing  of  $100 
million  of  bonds  and  sinking  fund  and  purchase 
fund  transactions  amounting  to  $6.9  million. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  the  fiscal  year, 
Kuwait,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Somalia,  Tan- 
ganyika, and  Togo  became  members  of  the 
Bank  with  subscriptions  aggregating  $178.3 
million.  The  subscribed  capital  of  the  Bank 
amounted  to  $20,663.1  million  on  December  31, 
1962. 
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President  Expresses  Hope  for  Success 
of  U.N.  Science  Conference 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Ap- 
plication of  Science  and  Technology  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Less  Developed  Areas  convened 
at  Geneva  on  February  4.  Following  is  a  state- 
ment by  President  Kennedy  released  on  Jan- 
uary 25  after  his  meeting  with  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation,  together  with  a  message  from 
the  President  which  was  read  at  the  opening 
session  by  Walsh  McDermott,  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  delegation.1 

STATEMENT  OF  JANUARY  25 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  25 

This  morning  I  have  met  with  Dr.  Walsh 
McDermott,  chairman  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
the  Application  of  Science  and  Technology  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Less  Developed  Areas,  and 
with  the  members  of  his  delegation.  At  this 
meeting  I  conveyed  two  main  thoughts  to  Dr. 
McDermott  and  his  colleagues. 

First,  my  close  personal  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this  conference.  It  is  in  line  with  the 
resolution  establishing  a  United  Nations  Dec- 
ade of  Development — proposed  by  the  United 
States  and  adopted  unanimously  by  the  16th 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
the  first  major  international  effort  to  focus  on 
the  very  complex  problem  of  how  best  to  adapt 
and  transfer  some  of  the  huge  inventory  of 
technology  accumulated  over  the  years  in  the 
industrialized  world  to  the  immediate  problems 
of  the  newly  developing  countries. 

There  are  no  pat  solutions  to  this  problem. 
Our  delegation  therefore  will  approach  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  of  growth  in  the  full 
spirit  of  scientific  inquiry.  Yet  there  is  no 
reason  why  developing  nations  have  to  make 
the  same  mistakes  made  by  the  nations  which 
industrialized  early — no  reason  why  our  great 
body  of  advanced  technology  should  not  be 
brought  to  bear  so  the  newly  developing  nations 


1  For  a  statement  by  Secretary  Rusk  and  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  names  of  the  U.S.  representatives, 
see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  4,  1963,  p.  188. 


can  leapfrog  interim  stages  in  the  process  of 
modernization. 

Second,  I  wanted  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  outstanding  cooperation  and 
contributions  of  the  private  scientific  commu- 
nity of  the  United  States  in  preparing  for  this 
conference.  At  least  300  scientists,  technicians, 
and  development  experts  in  private  life  have 
taken  part  in  these  preparations— by  mobilizing 
scientific  talent,  by  preparing  conference  pa- 
pers, and  by  serving  as  consultants.  Approxi- 
mately 60  of  these  leaders  from  a  dozen  major 
fields  of  activity  will  go  to  Geneva,  along  with 
some  40  representatives  of  the  technical  and 
development  agencies  of  government,  as  mem- 
bers or  advisers  to  our  distinguished  delegation. 
This  is  a  splendid  example  of  public-private, 
collaboration  in  support  of  a  major  goal  of  our 
foreign  policy.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  fore- 
casts a  progressively  deeper  involvement,  not 
only  of  the  scientific  community  but  of  other 
elements  in  our  society,  in  the  most  constructive 
task  of  our  age— helping  the  other  two-thirds  of 
the  world  to  provide  quickly  the  material  basis 
of  a  decent  life  for  all. 

I  am  grateful  to  all  who  have  contributed 
generously  of  their  time  and  talents  to  this 
project;  and  I  have  asked  Dr.  McDermott  to 
convey  my  warm  thanks  to  them. 

MESSAGE  TO  OPENING  SESSION 

I  am  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
address  my  greetings  to  the  chairman  and  offi- 
cers of  this  historic  conference,  and  to  all  the 
delegations  participating  in  it.  Your  labors 
may  well  prove  to  be  a  milestone  in  the  United 
Nations  Decade  of  Development. 

The  United  States  delegation  comes  to 
Geneva  to  learn,  to  share  experience,  and  tc 
probe  jointly  with  the  other  delegations  the 
great  opportunity  which  we  all  share  to  seize 
upon  the  technological  achievements  of  the 
industrialized  world  and  reshape  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  newly  developing  nations. 

We  come  to  this  task  with  a  sense  of  humil 
ity;  for  we  know  that  this  is  a  complex  anc 
sophisticated  problem  requiring  the  most  mti 
mate  international  cooperation,  the  blending  o: 
many  branches  of  knowledge,  the  study  of  t 
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reat  variety  of  practical  experiences,  and  the 
itellectual  discipline  of  the  open  mind. 
But  we  also  come  to  this  task  with  a  firm 
mviction  that  rapid  and  even  radical  progress 
in  result  if  we  join  forces  with  vigor.  We 
>me  with  enthusiasm  for  a  task  that  is  the 
lost  constructive  undertaking  of  this  or  any 
her  age.  And  we  come  with  a  restless  sense 
f  urgency  to  get  on  quickly  with  a  job  that  can 
ean  so  much  to  so  many  of  the  peoples  of  our 
iterdependent  world. 

I  salute  all  members  of  the  United  Nations 
aff— beginning  with  the  Secretary-General — 
ho  have  worked  to  bring  about  this  pioneering 
ent  and  all  the  scholars  and  officials  who  now 
lare  responsibility  to  prove  once  again  that 
lere  is  more  to  be  gained  in  this  world  by 
operation  than  by  aloofness  and  hostility. 
I  congratuate  you  and  wish  you  all  possible 
ccess. 


TREATY   INFORMATION 


gricultural  Commodities  Agreement 
gned  With  Poland 

!ss  release  60  dated  February  1 
PARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

A.n  agreement  was  concluded  at  Washington 
February  1  by  the  United  States  and  Poland 
tich  provides  for  the  sale  to  Poland  of  agri- 
Itural  commodities  having  a  total  export 
irket  value  of  $51.6  million,  including  certain 
>an  transportation  costs.  Under  the  provi- 
ns  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
i  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  480)  Poland 
II  purchase  surplus  agricultural  commodities, 
luding  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
*-s  provided  in  the  act  payment  will  be  in 
al  currency  (Polish  zlotys).  This  currency 
1  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
ites  and  will  be  available  for  use  by  the  U.S. 
vernment.    The  agreement  provides  that  be- 


ginning January  2,  1973,  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment will  repurchase  for  dollars  at  the  rate  of 
$1,720,000  annually  such  zlotys  as  have  not  been 
used. 

Poland  has  also  undertaken,  as  a  part  of  this 
agreement,  to  purchase  with  its  own  resources 
from  the  United  States  an  additional  200,000 
tons  of  feed  grains  and  an  additional  46,000 
bales  of  cotton.  These  purchases  are  over  and 
above  the  amounts  to  be  purchased  for  the  zloty 
equivalent  of  $51.6  million  mentioned  above. 

This  agreement  represents  a  further  step  of 
this  Government  to  meet  Polish  needs  by  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities.  Since  1957  simi- 
lar agreements  under  Public  Law  480  have  pro- 
vided for  a  total  of  $477.3  million  in  such  sales 
to  Poland,  including  the  sales  agreement  signed 
on  February  1.  A  total  of  $61  million  in  cred- 
it has  also  been  extended  to  Poland  between 
1957  and  1959  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  which  has  been  used  primarily  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment  and  materials,  agricul- 
tural commodities,  and  poliomyelitis  vaccine. 
Shipments  of  these  items  have  contributed  di- 
rectly to  an  improvement  in  Polish  diets  and 
medical  care,  and  they  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Polish  people  as  material  evidence  of  the 
continuing  interest  and  friendship  of  the  United 
States  for  Poland. 


TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT 

Agricultural  Commodities  Agreement  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic 
Under  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act,  as  Amended 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic; 
Recognizing  the  desirability  of  expanding  trade  in 
agricultural  commodities  between  their  two  countries 
in  a  manner  which  would  not  displace  usual  market- 
ings of  the  United  States  of  America  in  these  commodi- 
ties or  unduly   disrupt   world   prices    of   agricultural 
commodities ; 

Considering  that  the  purchase  for  zlotys  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  produced  in  the  United  States  of 
America  will  assist  in  achieving  such  an  expansion 
of  trade ; 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  understandings  which  will 
govern  the  sales,  as  specified  below,  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  Poland  pursuant  to  Title  I  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  as 
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amended  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Act),  and  the 
measures  which  the  two  Governments  will  take  in- 
dividually and  collectively  in  furthering  the  expansion 
of  trade  in  such  commodities  ; 
Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Aeticle  I 
Sales  for  Zlotys 
1.  Subject  to  issuance  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  acceptance  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  of  purchase 
authorizations  and  to  the  availability  of  commodities 
under  the  Act  at  the  time  of  exportation,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  undertakes  to 
finance  the  sales  for  zlotys  to  purchasers  authorized 
by  the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  of 
the  following  agricultural  commodities  in  the  amounts 
indicated : 

Export  Market  Value 
Commodity  (Millions) 

Wheat  $38.1 

Cotton  7.1 

Tobacco  (leaf)  2.6 


Ocean  Transportation  (est.) 
Total 


3.8 


$51.6 


2.  Applications  for  purchase  authorizations  will 
be  made  within  90  calendar  days  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  Agreement,  except  that  applications  for  pur- 
chase authorizations  for  any  additional  commodities 
or  amounts  of  commodities  provided  for  in  any  amend- 
ment to  this  Agreement  will  be  made  within  90  days 
of  the  effective  date  of  such  amendment.  Purchase 
authorizations  will  be  issued  promptly  and  will  in- 
clude provisions  relating  to  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
commodities,  the  time  and  circumstances  of  deposit 
of  the  zlotys  accruing  from  such  sale,  and  other  rele- 
vant matters. 

3.  The  financing,  sale  and  delivery  of  commodities 
under  this  Agreement  may  be  terminated  by  either 
Government  if  that  Government  determines  that  be- 
cause of  changed  conditions  the  continuation  of 
such  financing,  sale  or  delivery  is  unnecessary  or 
undesirable. 

Aeticle  II 

Uses  of  Zlotys 
1.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  the  zlotys 
accruing  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  consequence  of  the  sales  made  pursuant 
to  this  Agreement  will  be  used  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Act,  to  help  develop  new  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  thereof;  to  finance  the  purchase  of  goods  or 
services  for  other  countries  under  subsection  (d) 
thereof;  to  pay  United  States  obligations  under  sub- 
section (f)  thereof;  to  finance  educational  exchange 
activities  under  subsection  (h)  thereof;  to  finance  the 
translation,  publication  and  distribution  of  books  and 
periodicals  under  subsection  (i)  thereof;  and  for  other 


expenditures  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  under  subsections  (j),  (k),  (1),  (m),  (n), 
(q),  and  (r)  thereof. 

2.  The  zlotys  accruing  under  this  Agreement  shall 
be  expended  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  the  purposes  stated  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article,  in  such  manner  and  order  of  priority  as  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
determine.  It  is  understood  that,  with  respect  to  the 
purchase  of  goods  or  services  for  other  countries,  the 
types,  quantities  and  prices  will  be  subject  to  negotia- 
tion between  the  two  Governments. 

Aeticle  III 

Deposit  of  Zlotys 

1.  The  amount  of  zlotys  to  be  deposited  to  the  ac 
count  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ol 
America  shall  be  the  equivalent  of  the  dollar  sales 
value  of  the  commodities  and  ocean  transportatior 
costs  reimbursed  or  financed  by  the  Government  of  th« 
United  States  of  America  ( except  excess  costs  resulting 
from  the  requirement  that  United  States  flag  vessels 
be  used)  converted  into  zlotys,  as  follows: 

(a)  at  the  rate  for  dollar  exchange  applicable  t( 
commercial  import  transactions  on  the  dates 

of  dollar  disbursements  by  the  United  States 
provided  that  a  unitary  exchange  rate  applying 
to  all  foreign  exchange  transactions  is  main 
tained  by  the  Government  of  the  Polisl' 
People's  Republic,  or 

(b)  if  more  than  one  legal  rate  for  foreign  exchang 
transactions  exists,  at  the  highest  of  any  rat 
of  exchange  (i.e.,  the  largest  number  of  zloty 
per  US  dollar)  established  by  the  Governmen 
of  the  Polish  People's  Republic,  or  any  agenc; 
thereof,  prevailing  on  the  dates  of  dollar  dis 
bursement  by  the  Government  of  the  Unitei 
States  of  America. 

2.  In  the  event  that  a  subsequent  agricultural  com 
modities  agreement  or  agreements  should  be  signed  b; 
the  two  Governments  under  the  Act,  any  refunds  o 
zlotys  which  may  be  due  or  become  due  under  thi 
Agreement  more  than  two  years  from  the  effective  dat 
of  this  Agreement  would  be  made  by  the  Governmen 
of  the  United  States  of  America  from  funds  availabl 
from  the  most  recent  agricultural  commodities  agret 
ment  in   effect   at  the   time  of  the  refund. 

3.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  the  followin; 
procedure  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  zlotys  deposii 
ed  to  the  account  of  the  Government  of  the  Unite 
States   of   America    under   this   Agreement. 

(a)  On  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  such  zlotys  t 
the  account  of  the  United  States  they  shall,  a 
the  same  rate  of  exchange  at  which  they  wer 
deposited,  be  converted  and  transferred  to 
special  dollar  denominated  account  to  ti 
credit  of  the  United  States  Government  in  tt 
National  Bank  of  Poland. 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Withdrawals  in  zlotys  from  such  special  dollar 
denominated  account  by  the  United  States  for 
uses  referred  to  in  Article  II  of  this  Agreement 
other  than  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services  for 
other  countries  shall  be  paid  by  the  National 
Bank  of  Poland  at  the  highest  of  any  rate  of 
exchange   (i.e.,  the  largest  number  of  zlotys 
per  US  dollar)  established  by  the  Government 
of  the  Polish  People's  Republic,  or  any  agency 
thereof,   prevailing  on  the  date  of  the  with- 
drawal, provided  that  if  such  rate  is  more  ap- 
preciated than  the  rate  at  which  zlotys  were 
deposited  under  paragraph  1  of  this  Article, 
the  rate  in  paragraph  1  shall  apply. 
Payment  for  purchases  of  goods  or  services  for 
other  countries  referred  to  in  Article  II  of  this 
Agreement    shall   be   made   by   reducing   the 
balance  in  the  dollar  denominated  account  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  dollar  prices  of  such 
purchases  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Governments. 
If  any  unused  balance  remains  in  such  special 
dollar    denominated    account    on    and    after 
January  2,  1973,  the  Government  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic  agrees  that,  if  the  United 
States  Government  shall  so  elect,  the  National 
Bank  of  Poland  will  sell  to  the  Government  of 
the  United   States  the  sum   of  $1,720,000  in 
dollar  exchange  annually,  beginning  January  2, 
1973,  and  on  each  succeeding  January  2,  such 
dollar  exchange  to  be  paid  for  by  reducing  the 
balance  in  the  dollar  denominated  account  by 
the  same  amount. 

Article  IV 

General  Undertakings 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic 
ill  take  all  possible  measures  to  prevent  the  resale  or 
ansshipment  to  other  countries  or  the  use  for  other 
tan  domestic  purposes  (except  where  such  resale, 
ansshipment  or  use  is  specifically  approved  by  the 
>vernment  of  the  United  States  of  America)  of  the 
rricultural  commodities  purchased  pursuant  to  the 
©visions  of  this  Agreement  and  to  assure  that  the 
irchase  of  such  commodities  does  not  result  in  in- 
eased  availability  of  these  or  like  commodities  for 
port  to  other  countries. 

2.  The  two  Governments  will  take  reasonable  pre- 
utions  to  assure  that  all  sales  or  purchases  of  agri- 
ltural  commodities  made  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
Jnt  will  not  displace  usual  marketings  of  the  United 
ates  of  America  in  these  commodities  or  unduly  dis- 
pt  world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic 
11  furnish  upon  request  of  the  Government  of  the 
uted  States  of  America,  information  on  the  progress 

the  program,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  ar- 
ral  and  condition  of  commodities  and  the  un- 
rstandings  regarding  commercial  imports,  and 
formation  relating  to  exports  of  the  same  or  like 
mmodities. 


Article  V 
Consultation 
The  two  Governments  will,  upon  the  request  of 
either  of  them,  consult  regarding  any  matter  relating 
to  the  application  of  this  Agreement  or  to  the  opera- 
tion of  arrangements  carried  out  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement 

Article  VI 

Entry  Into  Force 
The  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  upon  signature. 

In  witness  wheeeof,  the  respective  representatives, 
duly  authorized  for  the  purpose,  have  signed  the  pres- 
ent Agreement. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington  in  the  English  and 
Polish  languages  this  first  day  of  February,  1963. 

For  the  Government  of  For  the  Government  of 

the    United    States    of  the  Polish  People's 

America :  Republic : 

Philip  H.  Teezise  Tadeusz  Ltchowski 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Antarctica 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 
Adopted  at  the  Second  Consultative  Meeting  at  Bue^ 
nos  Aires  July  28,  1962.    Enters  into  force  upon  ap- 
proval of  all  the  parties  whose  representatives  were 
entitled  to  participate  in  that  meeting. 
Approvals:  Argentina,  September  11,  1962;  Austra- 
lia, October  18,  1962 ;  Belgium,  December  13, 1962  ■ 
Chile,  October  17, 1962 ;  France,  November  8  1962 : 
Japan,  November  16,  1962 ;  New  Zealand,  Novem- 
ber 1,   1962;  Norway,  January  11,  1963;    South 
Africa,  November  15,  1962;  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  October  4,  1962;  United  King- 
dom, November  30,  1962;  United  States,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1962. 
Entered  into  force:  January  11,  1963. 

Health 

Constitution    of    the    World     Health     Organization. 
Opened  for  signature  at  New  York  July  22,  1946. 
Entered  into  force  April  7,  1948.    TIAS  1808. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Trinidad  and  Tobago   Janu- 
ary 3,  1963. 

Law  of  the  Sea 

Convention  on  fishing  and  conservation  of  living  re- 
sources of  the  high  seas.    Done  at  Geneva  April  29 
1958.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Colombia,  January  3,  1963. 

Slavery 

Slavery  convention  signed  at  Geneva  September  25, 
1926,  as  amended  (TIAS  3532).    Entered  into  force 


1  Not  in  force. 
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March  9, 1927 ;  for  the  United  States  March  21,  1929. 

46  Stat.  2183. 

Accession  deposited:  Nepal,  January  7,  1963. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  six 
annexes.     Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.    En- 
tered into  force  January  1,  1961;  for  the  United 
States  October  23,  1961.    TIAS  4892. 
Ratification  deposited:  Cuba,  December  12,  1962. 
Accessions   deposited:   Congo    (Brazzaville),   Janu- 
ary 26, 1963 ;  Panama,  December  6,  1962 ;  Rwanda, 
December  12,  1962. 
Extension  to:  Bahamas,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Antigua,  Montser- 
rat,  St.  Christopher,  Nevis  and  Anguilla,  British 
Virgin  Islands,  Dominica,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St. 
Vincent,  Cayman  Islands,  Turks  and  Caicos  Is- 
lands, January  1,  1963. 

Trade 

Protocol  for  the  accession  of  Portugal  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 
April  6,  1962.  Entered  into  force  May  6,  1962 ;  for 
the  United  States,  July  1,  1962.  TIAS  5248. 
Signature:  Turkey,  November  27, 1962. 
Ratification  deposited:  Sweden,  December  27,  1962. 
Proces-verbal  extending  period  of  validity  of  the  dec- 
laration on  provisional  accession  of  Argentina  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  No- 
vember 18,  1960  (TIAS  5184).  Done  at  Geneva 
November  7,  1962.  Entered  into  force  December  31, 
1962. 

Signatures:  Argentina,  November  20,  1962 ;  Austria 
(subject  to  ratification),  January  4,  1963;  Bel- 
gium December  7,  1962;  Canada,  December  19, 
1962 ;  Chile,  December  21,  1962 ;  South  Africa,  No- 
vember 16,  1962;  United  Kingdom,  December  21, 
1962. 

Weather 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.    Entered  into 
force  March  23, 1950.    TIAS  2052. 
Accessions   deposited:  Rwanda,   February  4,  1963; 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  February  1, 1963. 

Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1962.  Open  for  signa- 
ture at  Washington  April  19  through  May  15,  1962. 
Entered  into  force  July  16, 1962,  for  part  I  and  parts 
III  to  VII,  and  August  1,  1962,  for  part  II.  TIAS 
5115. 

Application  to:  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  Colony, 
and  St.  Vincent,  February  5, 1963. 


BILATERAL 

China 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  November  19,  1962  (TIAS  5219).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  January  24, 
1963.     Entered  into  force  January  24,  1963. 


Ethiopia 

Agreement  concerning  aerial  photography  and  map- 
ping within  the  Empire  of  Ethiopia.  Signed  at 
Addis  Ababa  January  25,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
January  25,  1963. 

Israel 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  May  3,  1962,  as  amended  (TIAS  5004 
and  5180).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Wash 
ington  January  26  and  February  1,  1963.  Entered 
into  force  February  1, 1963. 

Poland 

Agreement  relating  to  the  reciprocal  waiver  of  visa 
fees  for  performing  artists.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Warsaw  December  17,  1962,  and  Januarj 
21,  1963.    Entered  into  force  January  21,  1963. 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C, 
1701-1709),  with  exchanges  of  notes.  Signed  al 
Washington  February  1,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
February  1,  1963.  > 

Sudan 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  ol 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistant 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C 
1701-1709).  Signed  at  Khartoum  January  31,  1963 
Entered  into  force  January  31, 1963. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  February  4-10 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 

DC- 
Releases  issued  prior  to  February  4  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  54 
of  January  28;  58  of  January  29;   and  60  of 
February  1. 

No.       Date  Subject 

*66    2/4     U.S.    participation    in    international 
conferences. 
67    2/4    Advisory  Committee  on  International 

Business  Problems  (rewrite). 
69    2/4    Air  talks  with  U.A.R.  concluded. 
♦70    2/8    Plank  appointed  director,  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Analysis  for  American 
Republics,   Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research  (biographic  details). 
71    2/8    Transcript     of     "State     Department 
Briefing:     Red     China     and     the 
U.S.S.R."  (revised). 
f73    2/9     Chayes:  Moorhead  State  College. 
f74    2/9     Schaetzel :  "Tides  of  Change." 


*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Address  by  Secretary  Rush 


ft  is  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  speak  to  this 
tinguished  audience  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
;ional  foreign  policy  conference.  We  in  the 
partment  of  State  are  grateful  to  you,  the  co- 
lors. Organizations  such  as  yours  serve 
Nation  by  helping  to  inform  the  American 
)lic  on  issues  of  critical  concern  to  every 
zen. 

VTe  in  the  Department  understand  that  for- 
i  policy  has  its  impact  upon  every  home  and 
ry  community  and  that  our  efforts  are  aimed 
our  safety  and  well-being.  Therefore  noth- 
is  more  important  in  a  free  society  than  the 
ortunity  for  give-and-take  between  the  citi- 
and  his  government.  Our  thanks  go  to  Mr. 
»ert  Minckler  and  Mr.  Walter  Coombs  of 
World  Affairs  Council;  to  Mr.  Theodore 
un,  Mr.  Elden  Smith,  and  Mr.  William  B. 
ler  of  Town  Hall ;  and  to  Mr.  George  Getty, 
nnan  of  the  citizens'  committee  for  the 
:erence. 

wo  years  ago  last  week  I  held  my  first  news 
erence  as  Secretary  of  State.  The  tran- 
3t 2  shows  that  I  was  asked  a  great  many 
tions  about  Cuba.  I  was  also  asked  search- 
questions  about  the  Congo,  Southeast  Asia, 
in,  the  strengthening  of  NATO,  our  foreign 
program  in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere, 
(moment,  and  the  resumption  of  talks  with 
soviet  Union  about  a  nuclear  test  ban. 
om  a  mere  listing  of  the  topics  one  might 

ade  before  a  regional  foreign  policy  conference  at 
.ngeles,  Calif.,  on  Feb.  13  (press  release  78  dated 
12,  for  release  Feb.  13).  The  conference  was 
cted  by  the  Department  of  State  with  the  co- 
»rship  of  the  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  Council 
peration  with  Town  Hall. 
ttXETiN  of  Feb.  27, 1961,  p.  296. 


assume  that  the  world  has  changed  little  in  2 
years.  But  all  of  us  know— certainly  we  whose 
daily  business  is  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  know— that  is  not  the  case.  These  2 
years  have  been  packed  with  both  crisis  and 
forward  movement. 

Where  do  we  stand  today  in  our  relations 
with  that  world  beyond  our  borders  which  we 
can  influence  but  not  control  ?  How  stands  the 
great  struggle  for  freedom  which  is  the  basic 
commitment  of  ourselves,  our  42  allies,  and  most 
of  the  unalined  world  ? 

A  Secretary  of  State  cannot  indulge  in  easy 
optimism.  We  shall  continue  to  have  in  front 
of  us  a  heaping  plate  of  problems,  because 
change  is  the  constant  for  our  generation.  Dur- 
ing 1963  national  elections  or  other  nonviolent 
changes  in  government  are  expected  to  occur 
m  some  33  nations.  And  we,  as  other  free 
peoples,  are  locked  in  a  world  struggle  with 
dangerous  adversaries.  There  remains  the 
necessity  to  remain  alert  and  to  sustain  our  ef- 
fort, but  there  are  also  reasons  for  a  measure 
of  confidence  and  satisfaction. 

Situation  in  Southeast  Asia 

In  Southeast  Asia  in  1961  both  Laos  and 
South  Viet-Nam  were  gravely  threatened  by 
Communist  guerrilla  offensives  supplied  and 
directed  from  North  Viet-Nam.  A  Soviet  air- 
lift was  transporting  arms  directly  to  Laotian 
rebels.  At  Vienna,  in  June  1961,  President 
Kennedy  and  Chairman  Khrushchev  agreed 
that  Laos  should  become  an  independent,  neu- 
tral  nation.3    Agreements  signed  at  Geneva  last 

•For  text  of  a  joint  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  communique,  see 
ibid.,  June  26, 1961,  p.  999. 
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July  4  and  the  formation  of  a  Lao  Government 
of  National  Union  provided  a  basis  on  which 
the  armed  conflict  could  be  ended  and  the  coun- 
try unified. 

In  accordance  with  the  Geneva  agreements 
we  withdrew  our  personnel  training  the  Lao 
Army  and  have  given  our  support  to  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
coalition  government.  However,  we  are  not 
convinced  that  the  agreements  are  being  loyally 
supported  by  the  Pathet  Lao  and  the  regime  in 
Hanoi.  The  Viet  Minh  still  have  military 
cadres  in  Laos,  and  the  Pathet  Lao  have  ob- 
structed the  Prime  Minister's  attempt  to  effect 
a  national  reconciliation. 

The  Geneva  agreements  created  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  landlocked  people  of  Laos  to  be  left 
alone  to  work  out  their  own  future  without  out- 
side interference.  We  shall  continue  to  bend 
all  our  efforts  to  assure  that  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments are  enforced.  For  what  could  be  a  satis- 
factory solution  will  remain  precarious  and  old 
dangers  revived  if  solemn  pledges  are  not  fully 
observed. 

In  South  Viet-Nam,  where  the  Communist 
aggression  attained  very  serious  dimensions  in 
1961,  we  took  decisive  action  to  help  Viet-Nam 
defend  itself.  The  momentum  of  the  Commu- 
nist drive  has  been  stopped.  Complete  victory 
for  South  Viet-Nam  is  not  just  around  the 
corner,  but  the  guerrillas  are  losing  ground  and 
the  number  of  guerrilla  attacks  has  declined 
significantly.  Major  deficiencies  in  training, 
intelligence,  and  mobility  have  been  repaired; 
government  forces  have  the  initiative  and  are 
using  it  with  growing  effect. 

Both  the  Vietnamese  and  we  recognize  that 
this  is  a  political  and  social  struggle  as  well  as 
a  military  conflict.  The  Government  of  South 
Viet-Nam  is  pushing  programs  designed  both 
to  improve  rural  life  and  to  provide  better  pro- 
tection against  Communist  assaults  and  terror 
tactics.  We  are  confident  that  they  are  on  the 
right  track  and  that,  with  our  help,  the  brave 
and  capable  people  of  South  Viet-Nam  will  pre- 
serve their  independence  and  steadily  eradicate 
the  Communist  infestation. 


4  For  texts  of  a  Declaration  on  the  Neutrality  of  Laos 
and  an  accompanying  protocol,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  13,  1962, 
p.  259. 


In  the  Congo  President  Kennedy  decided  that 
our  national  interest  would  best  be  served  by 
giving  full  effect  to  President  Eisenhower's  de- 
cision to  support  the  United  Nations  in  a  de- 
termined effort  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity 
in  the  face  of  outside  interference.    There  have 
been  many  difficulties  along  the  way,  from  the 
very  moment  of  independence  in  July  1960. 
But  the  Congolese  have  frustrated  Communist 
designs  on  their  country,  and  the  several  seces- 
sionist movements,  of  which  Katanga  was  one 
and  a  Communist-leaning  regime  in  Stanley- 
ville  another,   have   been   unsuccessful.    The 
Congo  is  still  faced  with  serious  problems,  but 
the  foundations  have  been  laid  for  economic 
recovery  and  political  stability  in  this  poten 
tially  rich  country  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 

In  Europe,  West  Berlin  continues  to  thriv< 
in  freedom.  We  believe  that  the  Soviet  leader 
understand  that  when  President  Kennedy  saic 
we  had  vital  interests  there,  he  meant  it — tha 
we  and  our  allies  are  prepared  to  do  whateve 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  freedom  of  tha 
city. 

Soviet  Military  Elements  in  Cuba 

Turning  to  Cuba,  President  Kennedy  sail 

again  at  his  press  conference  last  week  [Feb™ 

ary  7]  that  we  are  reasonably  certain  that  th 

offensive    weapons    deployed    there   under 

blanket  of  secrecy  have  now  been  removed.  "W 

cannot,  of  course,  be  absolutely  certain  tha 

none  remains,  in  the  absence  of  on-the-spot  ir 

spection.    But  we  do  not  believe  that  forces  no1 

in  Cuba  represent  a  serious  military  threat  t 

the  security  of  this  country  or  of  our  neighbor 

Much  of  the  information  on  which  this  jud{ 

ment  is  based  was  set  forth  in  detail  last  wee 

by    Secretary   of   Defense    [Eobert   S.]    M< 

Namara.    In  the  background  is  the  fact  whi< 

both  sides  fully  understand— that  the  arme 

forces  of  the  United  States  and  its  neighbors  i 

the  hemisphere  will  insure  that  arms  in  Cut 

will  not  be  used  outside  Cuba. 

At  the  same  time  certain  Soviet  troops  r 
main  in  Cuba.  As  we  have  said  before,  we : 
the  Western  Hemisphere  cannot  accept  as  no 
mal  any  Soviet  military  presence  in  this  hen 
sphere.  The  authorities  in  Moscow  and  H 
bana    must    recognize    that    Soviet    militai 
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iments  in  Cuba  do  not  insure  the  peace  of 
iba  but  poison  the  atmosphere  and  increase 
5  dangers.  The  sooner  this  source  of  poten- 
1  trouble  is  eliminated,  the  better  for  every- 
3  concerned. 

3uba  will  not  become  a  base  for  offensive 
litary  operations  against  other  countries  of 
s  hemisphere  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
1  not  be  permitted  to  play  that  role.  Com- 
nist  subversion  in  Latin  America,  whether 
inected  with  Cuba  or  not,  is  being  met  by  the 
ividual  and  joint  actions  of  the  American 
tes.  The  continuing  economic,  psychological, 
I  political  isolation  of  the  Cuban  regime  not 
y  protects  others  from  this  source  of  infec- 
l  but  brings  home  to  the  people  of  Cuba  that 
re  is  no  future  along  the  Marxist-Leninist 
h. 

imunism  and  the  Hemisphere 

[aying  failed  in  the  fifties  to  prevent  the 
blishment  of  a  Communist  regime  in  Cuba, 
United  States  and  its  hemispheric  partners 
'  face  the  more  difficult  problem  of  finding  a 
I    The  hemisphere  is  unanimous  that  the 
:ent  regime  in  Cuba  is  incompatible  with 
inter- American  system  and  that  the  policy 
he  hemisphere  must  be  directed  toward  the 
rn  of  a  free  Cuba  to  the  American  family 
ations.    Precise  steps  to  give  effect  to  this 
jy  must  take  into  realistic  account  all  the 
lents  involved;  there  are  no  easy  and  cheap 
tions  in  a  nuclear  age.    Great  risks  must  be 
pted  to  meet  great  threats,  but  issues  affect- 
ive life  and  death  of  nations  must  be  treat- 
nth  the  sober  responsibility  exhibited  by 
ident  Kennedy  last  fall. 
3art  from  the  crisis  over  offensive  weapons 
October,5  the  most  important  development 

regard  to  Cuba  has  been  the  decline  of 
ro  as  a  symbol  of  the  popular  demand  for 
:>mic  and  social  reform.  The  betrayal  of 
Cuban  revolution  to  Communist  imperi- 
ls has  made  its  indelible  mark  on  Latin 
rica,  and  those  who  aspire  to  change  want 

of  the  Castro  brand.  Communism  now 
its  from  the  harsh  conditions  of  life  in  the 
sphere,  conditions  which  the  Alliance  for 

I  background,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  12,  1962,  p.  715. 


Progress  was  designed  to  improve  as  a  free 
alternative  to  the  Castro  brand  of  revolution. 

Throughout  the  world  communism  itself  has 
been  losing  its  appeal  as  more  and  more  people 
have  come  to  understand  its  true  nature  and 
objectives.  Its  inefficiency  is  underscored  by 
the  chronic  food  shortages  in  the  Communist 
empires.  Its  failures  as  a  system  of  society  are 
dramatized  by  the  fact  that  it  has  to  string 
barbed  wire  and  build  walls  to  keep  its  own 
people  in. 

International  communism  is  no  longer  a  sin- 
gle, coordinated  world  movement.    The  leaders 
of  its  two  main  branches  are  quarreling  among 
themselves.   We  should  not  draw  too  much  con> 
fort  from  that  quarrel,  for  it  is  over  methods, 
not  objectives.    Both' sides  are  intent  on  destroy- 
ing us;  both  are  determined  to  impose  their 
system  on  all  the  people  of  the  earth.    But  the 
rift  subtracts  from  the  strength  as  well  as  the 
luster  of  the  Communist  movement.    Through- 
out the  Communist  world  we  see  the  forces  of 
nationalism  at  work.    And  increasingly  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  in  Eastern  Europe,  we 
see  pressures  of  human  beings  for  more  personal 
freedom. 

Allocation  of  Responsibility  in  Free  World 

There  are  other  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
cause  of  freedom  has  made  gains  in  the  last  two 
years.  The  military  defenses  of  the  free  world 
have  been  strengthened.  Economically  and 
socially,  many  of  the  underdeveloped  nations 
are  making  encouraging  progress.  The  more 
advanced  nations  have  achieved  new  levels  of 
well-being. 

There  are,  however,  some  further  steps  that 
must  be  taken  by  the  free  world  and  especially 
by  the  Atlantic  world.  One  of  the  first  is  to 
bring  about  a  better  allocation  of  responsibility. 
Beginning  in  1947,  while  withdrawing  before 
the  advance  of  the  anticolonialist  wave  that 
swept  the  earth  during  this  postwar  time,  the 
European  nations  left  partial  vacuums  of 
power  and  responsibility  which  the  United 
States,  of  necessity,  had  to  enter.  Now  the 
European  powers  have  become  strong.  It  is 
only  right  and  proper  that  they  should  again 
play  a  leading  role  in  world  affairs— a  role 
based  on  principles  of  equality  and  mutual  self- 
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respect   as    a    substitute   for    earlier   colonial 
arrangements. 

We  cannot  expect  our  European  friends  to 
assume  responsibilities  on  a  world  basis  unless 
they  also  share  along  with  us  in  decisions  of 
policy  and  strategy  on  a  world  basis.  All  this 
we  have  recognized  in  shaping  the  policies  of 
the  Kennedy  administration— policies  which 
are  in  turn  applications  and  extension  of  a  con- 
sistent line  of  policy  pursued  by  the  Truman 
and  Eisenhower  administrations. 

By  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  the  defense  of  the  fron- 
tiers of  freedom  in  Europe.  We  undertook 
that  commitment  because  it  is  a  vital  American 
interest  that  Western  Europe,  with  its  rich  re- 
sources in  people  and  skills  and  knowledge,  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  hostile  or  potentially  hos- 
tile powers.  Twice  in  this  century  we  have 
fought  major  wars  to  prevent  that  from  hap- 
pening. And  after  the  Second  World  War, 
when  the  Communists  made  plain  their  active 
ambition  to  take  over  Western  Europe,  we 
moved  to  thwart  them.  The  simple  facts  of 
Soviet  military  strength  required  us  to  deploy 
American  forces  in  Western  Europe  for  our 
mutual  defense. 

We  have  sought,  all  along,  that  Europe 
should  become  strong  and  united,  not  merely  for 
the  greater  economic  well-being  of  its  peoples 
but  so  that  it  might  also  play  the  role  of  equal 
partner  with  us  in  carrying  out  the  great  tasks 
that  history  has  imposed  upon  the  economically 
advanced  nations.  For  us,  the  revival  of 
Europe  has  not  been  a  cause  for  envy  but  an 
object  of  policy.  For  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  in  the  North  Atlantic  world— Western 
Europe  and  North  America — there  is  concen- 
trated 90  percent  of  all  free-world  industrial 
strength  as  well  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  free 
world's  technical  skill  and  knowledge. 

This  concentration  gives  rise  to  certain  prop- 
ositions which  seem  to  me  self-evident : 

The  -first  is  that  Europe  and  North  America 
must  carry  the  great  burden  of  defense  against 
the  aggressive  ambitions  of  the  Communist  bloc. 
We  must  defend  one  another  and  the  balance  of 
the  free  world  as  well.  In  short,  in  an  age  of 
nuclear  warfare,  the  defense  of  the  free  world 
is  indivisible. 


The  second  proposition  is  that,  in  the  modem 
industrial  age,  the  economies  of  the  great  indus- 
trial areas  of  the  North  Atlantic  are  interde- 
pendent. We  see  a  visual  demonstration  oi 
this  interdependence  in  our  present  balance-of 
payments  deficit.  That  deficit— persistent  anc 
troublesome  as  it  is— is  the  mirror  image  of  thi 
surpluses  in  the  balance  of  accounts  of  certaii 
major  European  countries.  In  view  of  this  in 
terdependence  it  is  imperative  that  we  and  ou 
European  friends  work  together,  to  the  greates 
degree  possible,  to  achieve  harmony  in  ou 
domestic  economic  policies  and  to  improve  th 
flow  of  goods  among  our  countries. 

Third,  it  seems  to  me  essential  that  we  mc 
bilize  our  common  resources  to  assist  the  un 
derdeveloped  countries  in  improving  thei 
living  standards,  thus  making  possible  politics 
stability. 

We  have  believed  that  the  Atlantic  partnei 
ship  could  attain  even  greater  reality  and  effec 
tiveness  to  the  extent  that  Europe  became  moi 
and  more  united  and  could  thus  speak  with 
strong  and  consistent  voice  on  a  widening  rang 
of  problems.  We  were,  therefore,  gratified  i 
July  1961  when  the  United  Kingdom  Goven 
ment  made  the  decision  to  apply  for  membe: 
ship  in  the  three  European  communities— tl 
Common  Market,  EURATOM,  and  the  Cos 
and  Steel  Community.  Not  only  would  this  ei 
able  the  British  to  contribute  their  remarkab 
political  abilities  to  the  building  of  effectn 
European  unity,  but  the  very  fact  of  Britain 
membership  would  be  a  contribution  to  the  o 
hesion  of  the  West. 

Within  the  past  month,  as  we  all  know,  tl 
step  toward  the  expansion  of  European  uni 
has  been  halted— for  the  time  being  at  least- 
by  the  veto  of  the  French  Government. 

I  should  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not  adir 
that  this  interruption  in  the  process  of  unity  h 
been  a  disappointment.  But  it  has  not,  as  soi 
commentators  have  dramatically  asserted,  le 
our  Atlantic  policy  in  shambles.  On  the  co 
trary,  the  main  lines  of  that  policy  have  becor 
more  than  ever  valid  and  urgent.  For  it 
essential— at  the  time  when  there  is  disarr 
within  the  Communist  bloc— that  we  achie 
that  unity  of  purpose  and  effort  in  the  fi 
world  which  will  enable  us  to  take  advantage 
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ny  opportunities  of  change  or  movement  in 
?orld  political  relationships. 

trengthening  the  Atlantic  Partnership 

To  that  end  we  are  determined  to  press  on 
)ward  the  strengthening  of  our  Atlantic  rela- 
ons  along  lines  which  have  been  clearly  laid 
ut — lines  that  not  only  meet  our  own  needs  but, 
am  confident,  respond  to  the  aspiration  and 
ishes  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  European  peo- 
le.  These  lines  of  policy  take  account  of  the 
ict  that  the  nations  of  Europe,  feeling  eco- 
omically  strong,  will  wish  to  play  a  role  in 
orld  affairs  commensurate  with  that  new- 
)und  strength. 

We  understand  the  desire  of  our  NATO  allies 
•  have  a  part  in  their  own  nuclear  defense.  For 
tat  reason  we  have  for  some  time  been  discus- 
ng  with  them  the  possibilities  of  a  multilateral 
iclear  force  within  NATO.  Great  Britain 
^reed  to  support  such  proposals  at  the  Nassau 
inference  between  President  Kennedy  and 
rime  Minister  Macmillan.6  Serious  dis- 
issions  have  been  undertaken  within  the 
A.TO  Council  and  with  certain  of  the  Euro- 
$an  governments.  Already  Chancellor  Ade- 
tuer  has  expressed  the  desire  of  the  Federal 
apublic  of  Germany  to  participate  in  such  a 
rce.  When  Prime  Minister  Fanfani  of  Italy 
is  in  Washington  recently,  he  made  it  clear 
at  the  Italian  Government  also  wished  to  work 
th  us  in  the  development  of  a  force  of  this 
rid.7 

In  this  manner  not  only  the  nuclear  but  non- 
clear  powers  can  play  their  full  part  in  the 
velopment  of  a  nuclear  defense  for  Europe, 
id  this  can  be  achieved  without  that  prolifera- 
I  of  national  nuclear  deterrents  that  might 
t  only  increase  the  dangers  to  the  world  but 
ninish  the  chances  of  ultimately  bringing 
jse  dreadful  weapons  under  some  effective  in- 
■national  control. 

A.t  the  same  time  we  must  continue  to  consult 
th  our  European  friends  not  only  on  economic 
titers  through  the  OECD— the  Organization 


For  text  of  a  joint  communique  and  a  statement  on 
ilear  defense  systems  issued  at  Nassau  on  Dec.  21, 
ibid.,  Jan.  14, 1963,  p.  43. 

For  text  of  a  joint  communique  released  at  Wash- 
ton  on  Jan.  17,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  4,  1963,  p.  164.4 


for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development — 
but  also  on  a  greater  and  greater  number  of 
world  problems.  We  are  working  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  on  the  task  of 
assisting  India  to  defend  itself  against  Chinese 
Communist  aggression.  We  worked  in  close 
consultation  with  the  Governments  of  Belgium 
and  the  United  Kingdom  in  trying  to  find  a  so- 
lution for  the  problem  of  the  Congo.  Through 
the  Development  Assistance  Committee  of  the 
OECD  we  are  working  actively  with  the  Euro- 
pean nations  in  coordinating  our  efforts  to  help 
the  less  developed  peoples  of  the  world. 

This  process  must  go  forward.  More  effec- 
tive mechanisms  of  consultation  must  be  devel- 
oped. More  and  more  we  and  a  strong  Europe 
must  share  together  the  problems  of  responsi- 
bility and  decision  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  utilize 
our  common  strength  for  the  common  purposes 
of  the  Atlantic  partnership. 

In  this  process  I  see  a  greater  and  greater  role 
for  Japan — another  great  and  rapidly  growing 
industrial  power — which  is  beginning  to  join 
more  and  more  with  Europe  and  North  America 
in  these  vast  common  enterprises. 

Expansion  of  Trade 

Among  these  enterprises,  of  course,  we  must 
not  neglect  the  expansion  of  trade.  It  was 
with  this  objective  in  mind  that  President  Ken- 
nedy last  year  obtained  from  Congress  a  major 
grant  of  powers  under  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  These  powers  we  intend  to  use  vigorously 
in  the  interests  of  our  country  and  the  free 
world.  One  of  our  most  distinguished  states- 
men, Christian  A.  Herter,  has,  as  you  know, 
undertaken  this  responsibility  as  the  President's 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations.8 

In  these  negotiations  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  follow  the  principles 
that  we  have  pursued  for  30  years — of  working 
toward  nondiscriminatory  trade  and  granting 
trade  concessions  on  a  most-favored-nation 
basis.  During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  all 
heard  suggestions  that  the  United  States  might 
join  a  new  trade  grouping,  might  create  a  kind 
of  residual  trading  bloc  of  the  industrial  na- 


8  For  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Herter  on  Jan.  31,  see 
ibid.,  Feb.  25,  1963,  p.  298. 
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tions  not  members  of  the  European  Common 
Market.  This  would  not,  in  my  view,  be  sound 
policy.  If  we  are  true  to  our  leadership  role,  we 
should  work  not  for  discrimination  but  for  the 
expansion  of  a  free  flow  of  trade  throughout 
the  free  world. 

I  look  forward,  throughout  the  next  few 
years,  to  great  progress  toward  the  building  of 
a  strong  Atlantic  partnership.  The  tides  are 
running  in  this  direction.  The  tides  of  Euro- 
pean unity  and  Atlantic  cohesion  have  been 
strong  enough  to  carry  us  through  crises  in  the 
past — for  example,  the  failure  of  the  plan  for  a 
European  Defense  Community  in  1954  and  the 
Suez  crisis  of  1956.  These  tides  continue  to  run 
strongly. 

In  the  Atlantic  community  we  have  a  long 
agenda  of  vital  problems  in  front  of  us.  Our 
task  is  to  move  forward  on  these  steadily, 
learning  as  we  go,  keeping  the  faith  that  the 
tragic  lessons  of  the  last  half  century,  as  well 
as  the  hopeful  lessons  of  our  common  achieve- 
ments since  1945,  have  been  well  learned. 

Likewise,  in  the  world  as  a  whole  we  shall 
continue  to  work  toward  our  great  goal — in 
President  Kennedy's  words:  "...  a  peaceful 
world  community  of  free  and  independent 
states,  free  to  choose  their  own  future  and  their 
own  system  so  long  as  it  does  not  threaten  the 
freedom  of  others." 9 

This  goal  and  the  Communist  goal  are  in- 
compatible. We  shall  persevere  in  this  world- 
wide struggle  until  freedom  prevails.  We  move 
into  the  future  not  only  with  resolution  but  with 
measured  confidence. 


United  States  Recognizes 
Government  of  Iraq 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  72  dated  February  11 

The  United  States  Government,  taking  note 
of  the  reaffirmation  by  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Iraq  of  its  intention  to  honor  its 
international  obligations,  has  today  [February 
11]  decided  to  recognize  the  Government  of 
Iraq  and  has  instructed  its  Charge  d'Affaires  in 


Baghdad  to  confirm  this  decision  in  writing  to 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic 
of  Iraq. 

With  its  recognition,  the  United  States  ex- 
tends its  best  wishes  for  success  and  prosperity 
of  the  Government  of  Iraq  and  its  hopes  that 
the  traditional  ties  of  friendship  between  the 
American  and  Iraqi  peoples  will  be  expanded 
and  strengthened. 


Shah  of  Iran  Congratulated 
on  Results  of  Referendum 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  messages  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Mohammad  Reza  Shah 
Pahlavi,  Shahanshah  of  Iran. 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  13 
President  Kennedy  to  Shah  off  Iran 

January  29,  1963 
His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Shahanshah  of 
Iran: 
Congratulations  on  your  victory  in  the  his- 
toric referendum  on  Saturday  [January  26]., 
Vice  President  Johnson,  following  his  visit  to 
Iran  last  August,1  told  me  of  the  warm  recep- 
tion accorded  him  by  your  people  and  their 
determination  to  advance  and  modernize  on  a 
broad  front.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  grati- 
fying to  learn  that  a  vast  majority  has  sup- 
ported your  leadership  in  a  clear  and  open 
expression  of  their  will.  This  demonstration 
of  support  should  renew  your  confidence  in 
the  Tightness  of  your  course  and  strengthen 
your  resolve  to  lead  Iran  to  further  achieve- 
ments in  the  struggle  to  better  the  lot  of  your 
people. 

John  F.  Kennedy 

Shah  of  Iran  to  President  Kennedy 

January  31,  1963 
The    President   of   the   United   States  of 
America  : 
Many  thanks  for  your  kind  congratulations. 
The  result  of  the  referendum  does  indeed  reflect 


1  IMd.,  Jan.  29,  1962,  p.  159. 


1  For  an  announcement,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  27, 
1962,  p.  320. 
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the  wholehearted  approval  of  my  fundamental 
reforms  by  the  well-nigh  unanimous  vote  of  the 
people  of  Iran.  It  has  increased  the  faith  I 
have  always  had  in  their  power  of  discrimina- 
tion and  their  support  of  my  determination  to 
raise  their  standard  of  life. 

Although  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  glorious 
sast  history,  we  are  especially  looking  to  the 
Future  trying  to  march  abreast  of  the  most  free 
md  happy  progressive  nations  of  the  world.  I 
mow  that  in  the  implementation  of  our  social 
md  economic  development  we  can  count  on  the 
ympathy  of  our  American  friends. 

With  high  esteem, 

Mohammad  Eeza  Pahlavi 


'an  American  Day 

md  Pan  American  Week,  1963 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  April  14,  1963,  will  mark  the  seventy-third 
nniversary  of  the  inter-American  system  established 
y  the  American  Republics  and  by  them  designated  as 
tie  Organization  of  American  States ;  and 

Wheeeas  the  United  States  of  America  is,  and  has 
een  from  the  beginning,  an  integral  part  of  this  orga- 
ization  of  free  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
'hose  collective  interdependence  maintains  and 
lengthens  their  individual  independence;  and 

Wheeeas  these  Republics  are  now  actively  allied  in 
a  unparalleled  cooperative  effort  to  achieve  individual- 
'  and  collectively  the  economic  growth  and  social  prog- 
;ss  which  will  open  to  the  citizens  of  this  Hemisphere 
•ontiers  of  opportunity  beyond  any  yet  known  to 
ankind;  and 

Wheeeas  the  United  States  of  America  has  supported 
insistently  and  uninterruptedly  in  our  hemisphere  re- 
tionships  the  basic  ideal  of  freedom  with  order 
irough  which  the  American  Republics  achieved  their 
dependence  and  on  which  their  progress  is  firmly 
tsed: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of 
Le  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  Sun- 
iy,  April  14, 1963,  as  Pan  American  Day,  and  the  week 
om  April  14  through  April  20,  1963,  as  Pan  American 
eek ;  and  I  call  upon  the  Governors  of  the  fifty  States 
the  Union,  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 


Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Governors  of  all  other  areas 
under  the  United  States  flag  to  issue  similar  proclama- 
tions. 

In  the  interest  of  inter-American  friendship  and 
solidarity,  I  urge  all  United  States  citizens  and  in- 
terested organizations  to  contribute  enthusiastically, 
by  words  and  works,  toward  making  Pan  American 
Day  and  Pan  American  Week  occasion  for  rejoicing 
that  our  free  Republics  during  the  past  year  have 
strongly  reaffirmed  the  will  for  freedom  and  the  de- 
termination to  stand  together  in  its  defense,  and  a 
resolute  intent  to  create  in  this  hemisphere,  through 
our  Alliance  for  Progress,  an  invigorating  environment 
of  hope,  confidence,  and  achievement. 

In  witness  wheeeof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  eleventh  day  of 
February  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
[seal]     dred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seventh. 


By  the  President : 
Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


f(Ll  £~j\ 


1  No.  3519 ;  28  Fed.  Reg.  1403. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Rwanda 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Eepublic  of  Rwanda,  Lazare  Mpakaniye,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Kennedy  on 
February  14.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's 
remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  84  dated  February 

Venezuela 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Re- 
public of  Venezuela,  Enrique  Tejera  Paris,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Kennedy  on 
February  15.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's 
remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  85  dated  Febru- 
ary 15. 
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European  Integration  and  American  Foreign  Policy 


~by  Abram  Chayes 
Legal  Adviser* 


On  August  30,  1954,  the  French  Assembly 
rejected  the  European  Defense  Community 
treaty.  I  was  not  then  in  the  Government. 
But  a  close  friend  of  mine  on  the  Policy  Plan- 
ning Staff  in  the  State  Department  had  been 
intimately  associated  with  the  several  years  of 
activity  that  had  been  devoted,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  to  the  development  of  that  treaty. 
He  is  by  no  means  an  unintelligent  or  imper- 
ceptive  man.  But  he  solemnly  assured  me  then 
that  the  cause  of  European  unity  and  Western 
defense  had  received  a  blow  from  which  it 
could  never  recover. 

All  of  us,  both  in  Government  and  out— even 
in  sheltered  academic  groves  like  these— live 
bemused  by  the  daily  headlines.  We  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  an  event  like  General  de 
Gaulle's  January  14th  press  conference,  which 
today  seems  to  dominate  the  landscape  of  inter- 
national politics,  will,  in  the  not  too  long  run, 
be  reduced  to  a  footnote  of  history.  As  in 
1954,  there  is  plenty  of  viewing  with  darkest 
alarm.  So  sober  a  voice  as  Walter  Lippmann 
told  us  only  the  other  day  that  "General  de 
Gaulle  has  shattered  the  postwar  structure  of 
United  States  foreign  policy." 

With  deference  to  the  common  hullabaloo, 
that  statement  and  others  like  it  seem  to  me 
extreme.  Policies  that  are  soundly  based  on 
the  real  facts  and  forces  at  work  in  a  situation 
cannot  be  "shattered"  by  a  single  act  of  a  single 
man.  And  United  States  policy  toward  the 
development  of  Europe  is  so  based. 

1  Address  made  at  Moorbead  State  College,  Moorhead, 
Minn.,  on  Feb.  9   (press  release  73). 


American  policy  since  the  war  has  sough 
the  growth  and  integration  of  Europe— in  po, 
litical  energy,  in  military  power,  in  economi 
wealth.  We  have  sought  these  ends  not  pri, 
marily  out  of  any  particular  generosity  o? 
Spirit_although  there  are  many  who  have  beei 
caught  by  the  vision  of  a  broader  common 
wealth.  Rather,  we  have  seen  that  this  is  th 
only  way  to  mobilize  the  immense  resources  o; 
Europe  and  bring  them  to  bear  on  the  tasks  o 
defending  the  free  world  and  building  th 
southern  continents.  We  have  hoped  that 
united  Europe  would  undertake  these  tasks  in 
partnership  with  us  that  would  reflect  our  com 
mon  history  and  our  common  fate.  We  hav 
always  recognized  that  with  progress  towar 
European  unity  would  come  increased  responsi 
bility  and  its  concomitant,  increased  authority 

These  policies,  taken  together,  have  bee 
called  the  "grand  design."  President  Kenned 
had  occasion  to  remark  only  last  Thursda 
[February  Y]  that,  far  from  being  shatterec 
they  continue  to  be  the  policies  of  the  Unite 
States.    And  so  they  should  be. 

General  de  Gaulle  did  not  change  any  of  th 
basic  realities  on  which  these  policies  are  basec 
Non-Communist  Europe  in  the  aggregate  cor 
tinues  to  be  a  major  center  of  potential  powe 
It  has  a  gross  national  product  of  more  tha 
$345  billion  and  a  population  of  more  than  34 
million.  It  is  the  only  considerable  source  c 
capital  for  investment  in  development  outsic 
our  own  country.  But  modern  economic  tec} 
nology  continues  to  require  an  arena  muc 
larger  than  the  European  nation-state  if  it  is  < 
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aperate  efficiently  and  sustain  prosperity.  And 
modern  military  technology  insistently  prods 
as  with  the  knowledge  that  an  attack  on  one  is 
in  attack  on  all  and  that  defense  is  indivisible. 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  situation.  They 
lave  impelled  us  to  adopt  the  policies  we  have 
Allowed  since  the  war— and  they  still  do. 

Of  course,  France  is  a  fact  in  the  situation 
oo.  France  lies,  physically,  athwart  the  en- 
ranceway  to  Europe  and,  culturally,  at  the 
eart  of  it.  Neither  political  nor  military  nor 
conomic  integration  is  possible  without  her. 
France  is  ruled  by  a  great  man  who  knows  what 
e  wants.  But  both  the  man  and  his  country 
re  subject  to  the  same  ineluctable  forces  that 
re  working  on  us.  Whose  will  prevails  in 
ie  end  will  depend  on  which  one  of  us  better 
erceives  and  more  skillfully  uses  the  under- 
ling forces  at  work. 

he  Marshall  Plan  and  NATO 

American  policy  toward  Europe  has,  since 
ie  war,  pursued  the  goal  of  integration  and 
aification  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  through 
variety  of  instrumentalities. 
In  the  immediate  postwar  phase,  economic 
construction    was    the    critically    indicated 
rate.    The  two  wars,  which  had  brought  the 
nited  States  to  the  center  of  the  world  scene, 
ft  Western  Europe  shattered  and  devastated, 
ie  lands  from  which  many  of  our  ancestors 
me,  the  source  of  our  culture  and  traditions, 
e  center  of  much  of  the  strength  which  we 
)uld  need  to  summon  in  the  years  ahead  lay 
Europe.    Europe  was  exhausted   in  man- 
ner,  in   equipment,   in   energy,   in   morale. 
rtually  its  whole  industrial  plant  had  to  be 
Juilt,  including  not  only  the  machines  and 
stories  themselves  but  the  ports,  railroads, 
wer  systems,  and  communications  that  sup- 
rt  a  great  industrial  complex.    A  scattered 
»or  force  had  to  be  reassembled,  retrained, 
i  instilled  with  new  hope.    All  this  had  to 
done  at  a  time  when  the  very  necessities  of 
a  were  hard  to  obtain,  when  much  of  the  ma- 
ials  and  machinery  had  to  be  imported  from 
'oad,  and  when  the  international  monetary 
ture  was  dominated  by   a   seemingly   un- 
dgeable  and  perpetual  dollar  gap. 


Our  response  was  the  Marshall  Plan,  a  $15 
billion  investment  in  European  redevelopment. 
The  two  guiding  themes  of  that  effort  were  uni- 
fication and  partnership.    The  Marshall  Plan 
legislation  expressly  provided  that  the  program 
was  to  be  administered  so  as  to  promote  the 
unity  of  Western  Europe.    And,  in  actual  op- 
eration,  the   United    States   did   not   dictate 
where  and  how  the  funds  were  to  be  applied. 
A  European  organization,  the  OEEC  [Organi- 
zation for  European  Economic  Cooperation], 
was  created.    It  was  composed  of  the  states 
participating  in  the  Marshall  Plan.     Its  func- 
tion was  to  plan  the  most  effective  application 
of  the  assistance   we  made  available  and  to 
police  its  performance. 

The  Marshall  Plan  and  later  developments 
have  resulted  in  the  economic  rebirth  of  Eu- 
rope.   But  the  needs  of  Western  defense  were 
too  insistent  to  be  deferred  until  the  recovery  of 
Europe   was   complete.    In   1947   Communist 
guerrillas     were     knocking     with     mounting 
strength  on  the  northern  borders  of  Greece. 
In    1948    came    the    Communist    takeover   in 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Berlin  blockade.    The 
likelihood  of  a  Communist  victory  in  the  Ital- 
ian elections  seemed  so  real  that  we  in  this 
country  embarked  on  an  enormous  letterwrit- 
ing  campaign  to  friends  and  relatives  in  Italy 
in  an  attempt  to    stave  it  off.    France  seemed 
only   a   little  less  vulnerable.    The  heart  of 
Western  Europe  seemed  to  lie  open  before  the 
Communist  threat. 

After  the  initial  phases  of  the  Marshall 
Plan,  the  principal  field  for  the  expression  of 
the  basic  U.S.  policy  toward  Europe  was  in 
military  defense.  The  principal  achievement 
was  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
an  unprecedented  peacetime  defensive  alliance, 
with  joint  command  and  staff  and  forces  from 
15  nations  at  its  disposal.  As  a  member  of  the 
organization,  the  United  States,  for  the  first 
time  in  peacetime,  stationed  substantial  forces— 
400,000  troops— in  Europe.  This  participation 
in  NATO  reflects  that  knowledge  that  even  our 
great  power  cannot  alone  defend  the  heartland 
of  the  free  world.  The  alliance  remains  a 
bulwark  of  that  defense. 

Concentration  on  the  defense  requirements  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  on  the  problem  of  a 
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German  contribution  to  those  requirements,  led, 
beyond  NATO,  to  work  on  the  European  De- 
fense Community.  When  that  collapsed  in 
1954,  the  main  thrust  toward  European  inte- 
gration turned  back  into  economic  channels. 
The  Coal  and  Steel  Community— "the  first  ex- 
pression," in  Jean  Monnet's  words,  "of  the  Eu- 
rope that  is  being  born"— had  already  been 
formed  in  1950.  Within  3  short  years  after 
the  failure  of  the  EDC,  two  other  such  expres- 
sions had  been  added:  EUEATOM,  and  the 
historymaking  Common  Market  [European 
Economic  Community]. 

The  European  Economic  Community 

The  Common  Market  is  one  of  the  most 
phenomenal  developments  of  modern  times. 
As  most  of  you  know,  it  contemplates  the  eco- 
nomic unification— and  to  a  large  extent  the 
political  integration— of  the  six  nations  of 
Western  Europe— France,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxembourg. 

The  Treaty  of  Kome  provides  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  removal  of  tariffs,  quotas,  and 
other  barriers  to  trade  within  the  Community 
by  gradual  stages  and  for  a  uniform  external 
tariff  between  the  Community  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.    It  is  to  act  as  a  unit  in  negotiating 
an  external  commercial  policy  with  others.    The 
Community  proposes  to  abolish  restrictions  on 
the  movement  of  services,  labor,  capital,  and 
business  enterprises  within  its  borders.    It  has 
provided  a  method  for  colonies  and  associated 
territories  to  link  themselves  to  the  common 
market;    established   uniform   restrictions   on 
private  cartels;  provided  for  a  common  agri- 
cultural policy  within  the  Community;  created 
an  investment  bank  for  Europe  and  a  develop- 
ment bank  for  associated  overseas  territories; 
equalized  many  labor  standards;   and  estab- 
lished the  means  to  assist  workers  who  may  be 
dislocated  by  trade  liberalization  in  retraining, 
resettling,  and  otherwise.    As  I  said,  what  is 
contemplated   approaches  thoroughgoing  eco- 
nomic unification. 

In  the  short  years  since  its  formation  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Community  have  meas- 
ured up  to  the  prospectus.  Trade  among  the 
member  states  has  increased  73  percent  since 


1958.  In  this  same  period  trade  between  the 
Common  Market  countries  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  increased  27  percent  and  the  gross 
national  product  of  the  member  states  has  risen 
24  percent.  Without  further  acceleration  in 
scheduling,  it  is  planned  that  all  internal  tariff 
barriers  between  members  will  be  removed  by 
January  1,  1967,  to  be  replaced  by  a  common 
external  tariff  schedule.  In  fact,  so  vital  has 
been  this  institutional  development  that,  even 
if  it  had  been  less  welcome,  it  would  have  called 
forth  far-reaching  responses  here  as  well  as 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

There  has  always  been  a  dual  possibility 
implicit  in  the  growth  of  the  EEC.    The  Euro- 
pean market  could  turn  in  on  itself.    There  is 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  considerable  incentive  foi 
it  to  keep  its  external  tariff  high  and  concen 
trate  on  expanding  to  meet  internal  demand 
European    industry    is    booming.      Europeai 
wages  are  rising  much  faster  proportionatel] 
than  our  own  and,  with  them,  consumption  anc 
living  standards.   More  cars,  washing  machines 
TV  sets,  refrigerators  are  being  sold  to  Euro 
peans  each  year,  and  the  trend  will  continu 
in  the  future.    The  European  market  for  thes 
consumer  durable  goods  is  only  about  15  to  2 
percent  saturated,  in  contrast  to  our  own,  whic 
may  be  in  the  90  percent  range.    Europea 
consumption  standards  are  just  about  wher 
ours  were  in  the  1920's.    It  would  not  be  at  a 
irrational  for  the  Community  to  adopt  trad 
policies  to  maintain  this  vast  potential  as  tt 
private  preserve  of  its  own  businessmen  an 
farmers.    And  indeed  some  such  ideas  may  coi 
tribute  to  the  line  of  policy  General  de  Gaul 
has  pursued. 

British  Negotiations  on  Common  Market 

The  alternative  is  that  the  Common  Mark 
should  turn  outward  and  join  with  ourselye 
the  British,  and  others  in  a  general  liberaliz 
tion  of  trade  patterns  throughout  the  worl 
In  different  ways  both  our  own  response  to  tl 
Treaty  of  Kome  and  that  of  the  United  Kin 
dom  were  designed  to  encourage  this  more  op 
and  liberal  response.  The  British,  by  applyu 
for  membership,  sought  to  expand  the  area 
the  Common  Market  itself.  The  United  Stat 
through  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  19< 
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>ught  to  provide  the  President  with,  the  barg- 
aining authority  necessary  to  bring  down  the 
wnmon  external  tariff  wall  around  the  Common 
[arket. 

So  things  stood,  say,  in  mid-December,  at  the 
me  of  the  NATO  ministerial  meeting,  hardly 
weeks  ago.2    British  negotiations  for  entry 
ito  the  Market  were  technically  very  compli- 
ited,  but  they  were  progressing  and  no  one 
lought  the  technical  issues  incapable  of  reso- 
tion.    France  was  bargaining  hard,  but  on 
ost  issues  she  had  the  support  of  the  Commis- 
mi,  the  impartial  governing  authority  of  the 
Dmmunity,  and  this  attested  her  bona  fides. 
General  de  Gaulle  persisted  in  his  announced 
termination  to  achieve  an  independent  French 
iclear  deterrent.    But  this  did  not  seem  fea- 
)le  on  economic,  technological,  or  strategic 
ounds.     (It    still  does  not.)     France  in   a 
unber  of  other  ways  was  indicating  her  disin- 
nation  to  cooperate  in  the  collective  organi- 
tions  and  agencies  through  which  much  of 
lited  States  and  free-world  policy  must  be 
strumented.     But  these  irritants  were  muted 
the  general  rallying-round  after  Cuba. 
Since  that  time,  two  events,  Nassau  and  the 
3  Gaulle  press  conference  have— not  shattered 
J  structure  of  our  policy  but  once  again  al- 
•ed  the  framework  and  format  within  which 
must  operate. 

The  veto  on  Britain's  entry  into  the  Common 
irket  brought  to  an  end  a  period  of  almost 
lecade  of  rapid  progress  toward  ever-widen- 
;  economic  integration  in  Europe,  a  period 
ten  economic  integration  provided  the  main 
licle  for  movement  toward  political  unity. 
e  end  of  that  period  cannot,  of  course,  mean 
I  end  of  the  effort  to  assure  the  adoption  of 
eral,  outward-looking  trade  and  economic 
icies  by  the  EEC.  The  President  has  al- 
dy  indicated  that  he  intends  to  use  the  still 
midable  powers  granted  in  the  Trade  Ex- 
ision  Act  to  this  end.  Talk  of  an  effort  to 
te  the  Five  against  France  within  the  EEC 
I  think,  misdirected.  It  will  not  change  Gen- 
1  de  Gaulle's  mind.  And  it  would  risk  the 
itinuing  viability  of  the  EEC,  which  remains 

For  text  of  a  communique  of  Dec.  15,  1962,  see 
xetin  of  Jan.  7, 1963,  p.  9. 


the  single  most  important  venture  in  European 
integration  that  is  extant  to  date. 

NATO  Multilateral  Force 

If,  at  Brussels,  France  closed  one  channel  for 
the  continuing  dialog  on  the  "grand  design," 
President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
millan  at  Nassau 3  were  opening  another.  For 
a  long  time  it  has  been  clear  that  the  control 
and  management  of  nuclear  power  within  the 
alliance  has  been  the  focus  of  a  growing  con- 
cern. This  has  been  a  highly  complicated  prob- 
lem reflecting  an  intricate  blend  of  political, 
psychological,  and  strategic  factors.  As  the 
President  said,  the  issues  involved  gain  their 
significance  because  they  touch  upon  sov- 
ereignty itself.  The  United  States  has  for  some 
time  been  taking  steps  to  meet  this  concern  of 
our  allies,  beginning  with  the  offer  in  December 
1960 4  to  assign  United  States  nuclear  subma- 
rines, under  United  States  manning  and  con- 
trol, to  NATO. 

Nassau,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  subse- 
quent events,  turned  this  common  concern  as  to 
nuclear  matters  into  a  new  vehicle  for  pressing 
forward  with  the  work  of  European  integration 
and  Atlantic  partnership.  This  is  accomplished 
partly  by  the  immediate  creation  of  a  NATO 
nuclear  force  to  which  British  and  American 
Polaris  submarines  will  ultimately  be  assigned, 
to  be  withdrawn  only  when  supreme  national 
interest  requires  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
command,  control,  targeting,  and  deployment 
of  this  force  through  NATO  will  require  co- 
operation of  a  much  more  intimate  kind  than  we 
have  ever  had  before. 

But  the  Nassau  communique  looks  forward  to 
a  still  more  significant  innovation.  It  calls  for 
the  creation  of  a  truly  multilateral  force  in 
which  all  NATO  countries  ready  to  share  the 
burdens  can  participate  fully  in  ownership, 
manning,  and  control.  The  President  has  re- 
asserted his  determination  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  this  force  are  not  to  be  simply  a 
facade  for  American  control.  And  in  the  same 
breath  he  underscored  the  profound  implica- 

*  For  texts  of  a  joint  communique  and  a  statement 
on  nuclear  defense  systems  issued  at  Nassau  on  Dec.  21, 
1962,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  14, 1963,  p.  43. 

'  For  background,  see  iMd.,  Jan.  9,  1961,  p.  39. 
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tions  which  the  creation  of  such  a  force  would 
have  for  the  political  integration  of  Europe  and 
for  the  terms  of  its  partnership  with  us.  The 
next  months,  and  perhaps  years,  will  need  to 
be  devoted  to  exploring  these  implications  and 
to  working  them  out  in  practice.  To  do  so  will 
require  a  creative  vision  as  broad  as  was  needed 
for  the  establishment  of  the  EEC  and  NATO 
itself. 

Continuing  U.S.  Partnership  With  Europe 

I  do  not  claim  that  Nassau  and  Brussels  sim- 
ply reverse  the  shift  from  the  military  to  the 
economic  arena  that  occurred  when  the  EDC 
treaty  was  rejected  in  1954.  In  a  volume  con- 
cerning an  earlier  and  abortive  attempt  at  Eu- 
ropean unity— the  Congress  of  Vienna— the 
historian  Harold  Nicolson  wrote  that  "we  can 
learn  little  from  history  unless  we  first  realize 


that  she  does  not,  in  fact,  repeat  herself."  Per- 
haps this  is  true.  At  least  it  points  to  the  hard 
fact  that  in  this  day  we  rarely  get  a  second 
chance  at  anything. 

Viewed  broadly,  I  think  it  is  also  true  that 
Europe  has  advanced  with  striking  speed  to- 
ward economic,  political,  and  military  unity. 
These  developments  have  been  consistently  sup- 
ported, through  administrations  of  both  parties, 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  There 
have  been,  and  there  will  be  in  the  future,  set- 
backs and  defeats,  both  major  and  minor.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  regret  or  to  abandon  the 
"grand  design."  In  the  long  run,  I  think,  the 
new  Europe  that  we  have  seen  emerging  will 
continue  to  grow  in  the  direction  already  staked 
out.  Its  necessary  progress  in  cohesion  and  in- 
tegration will  take  forms  with  which  we  can  and 
should  continue  in  fruitful  partnership. 


Tides  of  Change 


by  J.  Robert  Sckaetzel 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Atlantic  Affairs x 


Is  there  a  place  for  the  individual  in  modern 
society  ?  Was  George  Orwell  right  in  the  large, 
but  only  wrong  in  the  small  ?  Perhaps  we  don't 
have  to  wait  until  1984,  but  sometime  in  the 
1960's  we  all  become  "no-think"  cogs  in  a  po- 
litical machine  beyond  our  control.  Are  the 
affluent  society  and  conspicuous  consumption 
the  conscious  first  choice  of  the  individual? 
Or  is  he  driven  to  this  individual  purpose 
through  frustration  and  impotence  over  his  in- 
ability to  make  a  mark  on  our  vast  and  compli- 
cated society? 

Shortly  before  his  death  Bernard  De  Voto 


1  Address  made  at  Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Calif., 
on  Feb.  12  (press  release  74  dated  Feb.  9). 


wrote  an  essay  about  "they."  It  was  a  simple 
theme,  but  it  cut  to  the  heart  of  the  bovine  in 
modern  life.  De  Voto  noted  that  "they"  let  the 
slums  develop ;  "they"  let  his  beloved  New  Eng- 
land coast  become  a  neon-lit  honky-tonk ;  "they', 
should  do  something  about  one  public  disgrace 
after  another.  "They,"  in  short,  is  the  othei 
fellow,  the  system,  city  hall— everyone  but  th( 
complainant.  If  one  were  to  pictorialize  thii 
state  of  affairs,  the  image  produced  would  b< 
one  of  millions  of  people,  each  of  whom  v. 
pointing  the  finger  of  responsibility  at  someone 
else. 

But  the  question  remains :  What  can  one  mar 
do— if  anything?  Is  it  remotely  possible  fo} 
democracy  to  work  if  individual  uninterest  he 
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:omes  contagious?  Nothing  could  be  more 
ubversive  to  American  life  than  the  with- 
Irawal  into  our  own  personal  dolce  vita  of  the 
brtunate  and  the  educated — and  this  means 
'ou.  If  we  dislike  the  manifestations  of 
pecial  interests  in  our  local,  State,  and  Federal 
ociety;  if  we  find  some  of  our  elected  repre- 
sntatives  inadequate  to  their  trust ;  if  the  civil 
ervant  is  mediocre — postman  or  diplomat — 
his  situation  will  change  only  in  the  face  of  in- 
ividual  interest  and  action.  And  this  again 
leans  you.  It  is  one  of  the  tragic  ironies  of 
ur  age  that  we  live  at  a  moment  of  infinite 
anger— where  within  30  minutes  an  exchange 
f  ballistic  missiles  could  leave  200  millions 
ead— and  of  infinite  opportunity  for  the  fruit- 
al  development  of  society.  Yet  this  is  a  mo- 
lent  when  both  the  threat  and  opportunity 
>em  obscured  in  a  fog  of  popular  detachment 
•om  public  affairs. 

Last  fall  one  of  the  PTA  organizations  in 
Washington  ran  a  confidential  survey  of  opinion 
nong  700  students  in  one  of  our  local  junior 
igh  schools.  The  results  were  gratifying  in 
ie  maturity  shown,  the  respect  and  under- 
anding  toward  associates— and  even  toward 
arents  .'—seriousness  of  purpose,  personal  and 
Elective  morals.  There  was  one  disappointing 
jception:  the  goal  of  life.  This  group  of 
eady  youngsters  wrote  off  to  the  tune  of  90 
Jrcent  any  interest  in  applying  their  energies 
|  solving  the  great  problems  that  confront 
ankind. 
On  this  point  one  can  do  no  better  than  turn 

Pericles.  "We  do  not  say  that  a  man  who 
kes  no  interest  in  politics  minds  his  own  busi- 
es.   We  say  he  has  no  business  here  at  all." 

an  Monnet's  Vision  of  Free-World  Unity 

I  wish,  however,  to  deal  with  this  set  of  ques- 
ms,  not  in  terms  of  abstract  political  theory 
exhortation  but  by  talking  about  one  man. 
On  January  23,  in  New  York,  some  1,500 
mericans  gathered  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  to 
»nor  Jean  Monnet,  who  that  night  received 
e  1962  Freedom  House  Award.  Why  should 
is  Frenchman  be  honored  by  a  personal  mes- 
ge  from  President  Kennedy,  eulogized  by 
rmer  Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter  and 


by  Under  Secretary  Ball  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment?2 The  plaque  he  received  read:  "To 
Jean  Monnet.  A  statesman  of  vision  who 
widened  the  horizons  of  free  world  unity." 

It  is  both  what  he  has  done  and  how  he  has 
done  it  that  is  relevant  to  my  thesis :  the  thesis 
that  a  man  can  affect  substantially,  dramati- 
cally, and  constructively  the  course  of  human 
events. 

In  his  74  years  this  man  of  France  and  citizen 
of  the  world  conceived  the  idea  of  combined 
shipping  and  procurement  in  World  War  I  that 
enabled  the  Allies  to  overcome  the  near  fatal 
onslaught  of  submarine  warfare;  Monnet 
served  as  Deputy  Secretary-General  of  the 
League  of  Nations;  he  reorganized  the  Krueger 
match  trust  in  Sweden,  the  Chinese  railways, 
and  Polish  currency ;  during  the  Second  World 
War  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Anglo-French 
supply  mission  in  Washington ;  he  proposed  to 
Churchill  the  latter's  historic  statement,  during 
the  black  days  of  the  war,  when  Sir  Winston 
offered  France  unification  with  England;  he 
suggested  to  Roosevelt  the  idea  of  the  "arsenal 
of  democracy"  and  the  concept  that  led  to  the 
lend-lease  program. 

This  is  a  man  who  has  never  held  elective 
office.  Until  recently  he  has  been  a  man  known 
only  to  few  albeit  the  influential  few ;  to  others, 
an  honored  name  in  brandies. 

Genius  of  the  Monnet  Approach 

With  ideas,  singleness  of  purpose,  pragma- 
tism, and  optimism  Monnet  has  set  Europe 
down  the  path  of  unity.  This  has  been  the 
dream  of  centuries:  a  united  Europe.  It  was 
achieved  partially  under  Charlemagne,  at- 
tempted by  force,  first  by  Napoleon  and  then  by 
Hitler,  but  became  a  tangible  fact  by  democratic 
means  through  the  imagination  and  efforts  of 
this  man. 

In  1950  Monnet  advanced  the  idea  that  there 
should  be  a  pooling  of  coal  and  steel  production 
among  the  six  countries  on  the  Continent- 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Luxembourg.    The  European  Coal 

2  For  text  of  a  message  from  President  Kennedy  and 
remarks  by  Under  Secretary  Ball,  see  Bulletin  of 
Feb.  11, 1963,  p.  195. 
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and  Steel  Community,  which  came  into  being 
in  1952,  was  the  decisive  step  in  Franco-German 
reconciliation.  Merely  5  years  after  the  end  of 
the  bloodiest  of  conflicts  a  process  was  started 
that  has  eliminated  the  source  of  centuries  of 
European  warfare:  the  hostility  of  these  two 
Continental  nations. 

The  genius  of  the  Monnet  approach  is  that 
it  tackled  the  classical  European  problem  of 
disunity  by  getting  at  a  single  and  manageable 
functional  field — coal  and  steel— where  working 
together  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  each  of  the 
six  participating  countries.  To  this  basic  idea 
was  added  the  development  of  new  institutions : 
an  executive  body,  the  High  Authority ;  a  kind 
of  senate,  which  represented  the  six  participat- 
ing governments;  a  supreme  court;  and  a  par- 
liamentary assembly.  In  addition  the  six  na- 
tions, by  accepting  a  treaty  without  terminal 
date,  created  a  new,  organic  European  link. 

There  are  many  things  that  might  be  said 
about  this  initiative  of  Monnet.  While  he  was 
the  author  of  the  basic  memorandum,  it  was 
the  French  Foreign  Minister,  Eobert  Schuman, 
who  revealed  the  plan  and  received  public 
credit — and  Monnet  insists  to  this  day  that 
Schuman  was  the  originator  of  the  proposal. 

Behind  this  story  lies  a  central  element  in 
Monnet's  life — and  an  important  part  of  his 
genius.  It  is  the  results  that  count,  not  the 
credit.  This  moral  can  be  summed  up  in  an 
observation  Monnet  recalls  that  his  friend 
Dwight  Morrow  made.  "There  are  two  kinds 
of  people  in  the  world :  those  who  want  to  he 
something  and  those  who  want  to  do  something. 
There's  less  competition  among  the  second." 
Monnet  is  without  a  peer  as  a  doer. 

New  European  Perspective 

The  European  integration  movement  created 
a  new  European  perspective.  It  has  provided 
a  release  from  the  neurosis  of  Europe,  from  the 
memories  of  failure  and  defeat.  The  creative- 
ness  of  building  the  new  Europe  has  brought 
into  being  a  new  man :  a  "European." 

This  new  man  is  to  be  found  today  working  as 
a  European  civil  servant  for  one  of  the  commu- 
nity institutions,  as  a  journalist  in  Paris,  as  a 
lawyer  representing  clients  before  the  Common 
Market  in  Brussels.    This  new  breed  of  man  has 


almost  but  not  quite  forgotten  the  great  pessi- 
mism and  hopelessness  of  1939  and  is  convinced 
that  a  new  Europe  can  be  created,  that  old  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  by  common  action.  These 
people — this  generation  of  men  and  women  in 
their  thirties  and  early  forties — have  not  lost  the 
loyalty  to  their  native  countries.  But  they  have 
acquired  an  additional  purpose,  which  is  a  com- 
mitment to  the  unity  of  Europe. 

Principles  of  European  Unity 

The  excitement  and  momentum  of  the  Euro- 
pean Coal  and  Steel  Community  led  quickly  to 
a  further  French  initiative  in  1951 :  the  proposal 
for  a  European  Defense  Community  and,  re- 
lated to  it,  a  European  Political  Community. 
These  ideas,  however,  turned  out  to  be  ahead  of 
their  time.  While  ratified  by  five  of  the  six  par- 
liaments, the  project  foundered  in  the  French 
Assembly  in  August  1954.  Many  Europeans 
were  convinced  that  the  hope  of  a  united  Europe 
died  that  August. 

It  was  here  that  determination  in  the  face  of 
disaster  produced  progress.  Monnet  out  of  de- 
feat produced  a  new  European  proposal:  the 
idea  of  a  European  Common  Market  and  of  a 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
Launched  formally  at  Messina  in  1955,  by  1958 
in  Rome  the  treaties  were  signed. 

Simple  but  profoundly  important  principles 
lie  behind  this  step-by-step  process  of  European 
unity — ideas  envisioned  by  one  man  and  shared 
by  many : 

First,  unification  in  the  economic  field  creates 
a  vast  new  market  and  the  benefits  of  the  econo- 
mies of  scale.  In  the  process  European  energies 
are  mobilized  far  greater  in  strength  than  the 
sum  of  the  parts. 

Second,  through  unity  the  internecine  Euro- 
pean wars  of  a  thousand  years  can  be  brought  tc 
an  end. 

Third,  the  European  community  is  the  organic 
means  of  tying  Germany  to  the  West. 

Problems  of  the  West 

The  United  States  has  given  clear  and  unwav^ 
ering  support  for  15  years  to  these  Europear 
ideas  and  developments.  A  Europe  unitec 
means  a  Europe  self-confident  and  able  to  plaj 
its  full  role  as  a  partner  with  the  United  States 
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k  united  Europe  musters  over  200  million  people 
and  a  gross  national  product  two-thirds  that  of 
the  United  States.  Working  together  Europe 
md  the  United  States  can  deal  effectively  with 
:he  crucial  problems  and  responsibilities  of 
[Vestern  civilization.    What  are  these  problems  ? 

First,  defense. 

NATO  is  the  great  and  successful  experiment 
n  alliances.  No  multilateral  alliance  has  held 
ogether  in  peacetime  so  long.  NATO  has 
ijrown  and  adjusted  to  changes  in  the  nature  of 
he  Communist  threat  and  to  the  rapid  develop- 
nent  of  military  technology.  It  has  shown  res- 
•lution  and  strength  in  the  face  of  crises  in 
Berlin  and  Cuba.  The  alliance  sees  increasingly 
hat  there  is  no  separate  European  theater,  no 
eparate  American  theater,  but  rather  that  a 
;eneral  war  would  be  just  that.  A  strong  and 
nited  Europe  will  be  better  able  to  carry  its 
cmitable  share  of  the  burden  of  our  common 
efense  within  NATO. 

Second,  the  economic  growth  and  prosperity 
f  the  Atlantic. 

One  of  the  principal  and  inescapable 
haracteristics  of  modern  society  is  that  we  are 
11  inextricably  bound  together.  Our  compli- 
ited,  advanced  industrial  economies  enforce 
rid  reinforce  one  another,  as  they  can  frustrate 
ad  harm  each  other.  For  example,  there  can 
3  no  independent  American  international 
aancial  system  or  a  separate  British,  French, 
|  Swiss  system.  There  can  be  only  a  single, 
^ee-world  financial  system  backing  up  an  ever- 
icreasing  volume  of  international  trade.  The 
isk  of  the  Atlantic  partnership  is  to  recognize 
tis  common  interest  and  the  hard  fact  that  we 
ust  work  together  if  we  are  to  prosper  in- 
vidually.  This  is  not  a  romantic  notion  but 
ie  rooted  in  the  very  nature  of  modern 
onomics. 

Third,  the  growth  and  stability  of  the  less 
voeloped  regions  of  the  world. 
Rapidly  rising  populations  and  expectations 
e  the  lot  of  the  countries  of  the  Southern 
emisphere.  From  1952  to  1960  the  increase 
:  per  capita  income  in  the  United  States  was 
00;  in  Europe  $300;  but  in  the  less  developed 
untries  $1  per  year.  This  sluggish  economic 
vironment  is  vulnerable  to  the  constant  prob- 
g  of  Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese  efforts  to 


find  weak  points,  to  exploit  poverty  and  hope- 
lessness. Only  the  Atlantic  nations  and  Japan 
have  the  resources  to  provide  adequate 
amounts  of  private  and  public  capital,  as  well 
as  markets,  for  these  developing  nations.  To- 
gether we  and  Europe  can  meet  these  require- 
ments. However,  if  the  advanced  nations 
separate  and  fail  to  cooperate  in  this  endeavor, 
then  real  doubts  arise  as  to  whether  there  can 
be  tolerable  rates  of  economic  growth  and  the 
political  stability  so  important  to  our  own 
security. 

U.S.  Policy  on  Atlantic  Partnership 

This  vision  of  an  Atlantic  relationship  of 
equals,  tied  together  by  common  interests  and 
the  sharing  of  common  purposes,  has  been  called 
into  question.  Does  the  breakdown  of  18 
months  of  negotiations  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  six  nations  of  the  Common 
Market  imply  the  end  of  the  dream? 

It  would  be  folly  to  suggest  that  the  sus- 
pension of  negotiations  on  January  29  in 
Brussels  was  other  than  a  most  serious  setback 
to  Europe  and  to  the  idea  of  an  Atlantic  part- 
nership. The  first  question — and  one  that  must 
be  answered  in  Europe— is  whether  the  cause 
of  European  unity  will  lose  momentum  and  the 
good  will  among  the  members  of  the  Com- 
munity indispensable  to  further  progress. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question — the  vi- 
tality of  the  Atlantic  partnership — must  be 
sought  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  al- 
ways hard  to  assess  with  assurance  the  motives 
of  others — what  is  tactical  and  what  is  basic  na- 
tional purpose.  It  is  also  difficult  to  predict  the 
probable  actions  of  other  nations.  Certainly 
we  hold  no  special  brief  for  our  own  clair- 
voyance. But  we  can  be  certain  of  what  we,  as 
a  nation,  believe  and  what  we  intend  to  do.  We 
readily  admit  that  some  of  our  policies  may  be 
incomplete;  some  may  be  objectionable  to  cer- 
tain members  of  the  alliance.  It  is,  however,  an 
important  part  of  the  strength  of  the  Atlantic 
relationship  that  we  have  the  means  and  the 
habit  of  discussing  these  questions  and  airing 
our  differences. 

A  number  of  important  questions  have  been 
raised  recently  in  Europe,  not  only  about  the 
validity  of  the  Monnet  concept  of  European 
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unity  but  especially  of  the  goal  of  Atlantic 
partnership.  I  would  like  to  attempt  to  answer 
several  of  those  questions. 

First,  it  has  been  charged  that  America  is  in- 
tent on  furthering  its  postwar  dominance  over 
Western  Europe.  The  trade  expansion  pro- 
gram is  represented,  in  this  connection,  as  an 
American  effort  to  penetrate  further  the  Euro- 
pean economy. 

If  dominance  were  our  national  purpose,  why 
would  three  American  administrations  have 
consistently  supported  European  unity?  In- 
deed, why  would  we  have  invested  $45  billion 
in  European  recovery  and  so  welcomed  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  Europe?  Rather 
than  follow  the  classic  path  of  power  states  to 
divide  and  dominate,  we  elected  to  encourage 
the  notion  of  an  Atlantic  relationship  of  equals. 
And  we  have  always  appreciated  that  it  was 
primarily  a  European  responsibility  to  orga- 
nize the  new  Europe  with  which  we  could  work 
in  harmony  and  to  constructive  purpose.  The 
development  of  this  united  Europe  has  been 
Monnet's  abiding  purpose. 

As  for  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  we  of  course 
seek  further  access  in  the  European  market  but 
are  ready  to  pay  for  this  by  allowing  reciprocal 
access  into  the  American  market.  Beyond  this 
cross- Atlantic  purpose  and  mutual  advantage 
we  are  convinced — as  many  Europeans  are  simi- 
larly convinced— that  there  is  the  important 
mutual  Atlantic  objective  of  opening  further  the 
great  European  and  American  markets  to  the 
goods  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 
=  Second,  we  hear  the  suspicion  aired  that 
America  is  engaged  in  secret  negotiations  with 
the  Russians,  and  if  United  States  interests  so 
dictate,  we  will  conclude  agreements  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  inimical  to  the  interests  of  Europe. 

It  has  been  Soviet  purpose  to  sow  doubt  and 
suspicion  and  to  attempt  to  split  the  Western 
alliance  on  such  questions  as  European  security, 
Berlin,  and  disarmament.  However,  we  must 
never  cease  to  seek  solutions  to  these  problems; 
but  no  solution  can  be  considered  which  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  any  free- world  state.  With 
these  principles  in  mind,  we  have  reported  reg- 
ularly, promptly,  and  conscientiously  to  our 
allies  all  of  the  conversations  which  we  have  had 
with  the  Soviets  on  these  critical  issues.  The 
premise  of  our  policy  has  been  that  there  can  be 


no  tenable  or  satisfactory  arrangements  reached 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
that  are  not  equally  satisfactory  to  our  Western 
European  allies. 

Third,  the  suggestion  has  been  advanced  that 
in  time  of  crisis,  where  American  cities  might 
be  saved  by  the  sacrifice  of  Europe,  the  United 
States  might  flinch  from  protecting  Europe 
with  its  nuclear  power. 

But  the  heart  of  our  policy  is  to  assure  the 
defense  of  America  through  the  defense  of 
Europe;  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  commitment.  We  have  400,00C 
troops  in  Europe  today  to  protect  the  critical 
common  interest  we  have  in  European  security. 
Any  American  withdrawal  from  Europe  would 
mean  nothing  more  than  sacrifice  of  a  vital  ele- 
ment of  our  own  national  security. 

Fourth,  we  are  charged  with  arrogance  to- 
ward Europe,  an  indifference  to  European 
sensitivity  shown  by  highhanded,  independent 
American  action. 

I  suppose  with  nations,  as  with  people,  actions 
are  often  taken  and  statements  made  with  pri- 
mary attention  to  one's  own  frame  of  reference 
rather  than  to  the  impact  on  others.  As  foi 
independent  action,  it  is  the  United  States  thai 
has  taken  the  lead  in  pressing  for  greater  politi 
cal  consultation  within  NATO.  We  have  urgec 
the  advantages  of  candid  economic  dialog  with 
in  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperatior 
and  Development  and  extensive  political  dis 
cussion  within  the  North  Atlantic  Council.  W< 
are  ready  to  discuss  any  subject  and  to  responc 
to  any  criticism  of  our  political,  military,  o: 
economic  policies  or  actions. 

Fifth,  it  is  argued  that  we  are  against  th 
proliferation  of  national  nuclear  forces,  not  be 
cause  of  principle  but  in  order  to  preserve  on 
strategic  nuclear  monopoly. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  spread  of  nationa 
nuclear  forces.  The  greater  the  number  of  na 
tional  forces  the  greater  the  risk  of  a  nuclea 
war  started  by  accident  or  miscalculation.  Bu 
we  recognize  fully  that  the  historical  acciden 
of  our  nuclear  monopoly,  which  to  a  large  exten 
still  persists,  gives  us  no  natural  right  to  dispos 
of  the  nuclear  destiny  of  the  Western  alliance! 
our  own  interest.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  quit 
aware  that  our  allies  must  increasingly  share  i: 
a  NATO  nuclear  responsibility  which  gives  es 
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pression  to  our  common  interest  in  survival, 
rhat  is  why  we  have  deployed  battlefield  and 
;actical  nuclear  weapons  widely  in  Europe,  in 
iccordance  with  NATO  plans  and  with  the  par- 
icipation  of  Allied  forces  to  the  extent  per- 
nitted  by  United  States  law. 

Moreover — and  perhaps  more  important  in 
he  end — we  have  recently  proposed  the  crea- 
ion  of  a  NATO  multilateral  nuclear  force  to 
oeet  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  Europeans 
n  sharing  responsibility  for  strategic  deter- 
ence.  Germany  and  Italy,  as  well  as  other 
aembers  of  the  alliance,  are  actively  interested 
a  developing  such  a  force.  It  is  our  hope  that 
brough  collective  effort  in  this  as  in  other  fields 
f  NATO  defense  we  can  continue  to  strengthen 
lie  alliance  as  a  bulwark  of  the  emerging 
Ltlantic  partnership. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  behind  these  Atlantic 
olicies  lies  a  dynamic  sense  of  history  with  new 
ad  clearly  conceived  common  purposes.  The 
nage  of  an  inward-looking,  autarkic  Europe, 
ispicious  of  both  America  on  the  one  hand  and 
iastern  Europe  on  the  other,  is  profoundly  at 
ids  with  the  realities  of  our  world  and  the  pre- 
ailing  beliefs  of  the  Europeans.  Nor  do  I 
aticipate  that  Americans  or  Europeans  will 
tst  aside  the  vision  of  Atlantic  partnership  out 
f  petty  impulses  of  frustration  or  spite. 

wenty  Years  of  Western  Progress 

Unfortunately  historical  evidence  all  runs  to 
ie  dour  conclusion  that  man's  evolution  is  not 
cpected  to  proceed  smoothly.  Monnet's  ex- 
irience  has  demonstrated  the  value  and  im- 
)rtance  of  steadiness  of  purpose  in  the  presence 
1  difficulty  and  challenge.  In  addition  to  the 
ng  view  we  should  be  aware  of  and  impressed 
'  the  incredible  progress  that  has  been  made 
'  the  West  over  the  last  20  years.  Western 
hievement  includes  the  large  steps  toward 
aropean  unity,  the  success  of  NATO  and  the 
rganization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Jvelopment.  In  short  our  progress  is  infinite- 
more  impressive  than  our  setbacks. 
Certainly  contemplation  of  the  American 
me  should  bring  home  the  need  for  patience 
d  perspective.  A  war  was  fought  in  this 
antry  100  years  ago  to  settle  the  issue  of  Fed- 
il  as  against  State  authority  and  the  related 


question  of  the  equality  of  American  citizens, 
without  reference  to  race,  color,  or  creed.  Yet 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  Mississippi— State 
and  university— today  indicates  that  acceptance 
of  fact  comes  hard.  But  because  acceptance 
comes  hard  does  not  improve  the  merits  of  the 
Mississippi  case  against  the  Nation  or  call  into 
doubt  the  legal  and  moral  judgment  held  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  this  country. 

To  press  the  analogy,  the  task  we  have— as  do 
our  collaborators  in  Europe— is  to  look  again  at 
our  premises  for  a  united  Europe  and  for  the 
Atlantic  partnership  and  to  test  these  premises 
against  the  questions  that  have  been  recently 
raised.  If  the  premises  stand  up  against  the 
challenge,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  will,  then  the 
problem  is  not  to  fall  away  from  our  views  in 
the  face  of  these  obstacles  but  to  put  renewed 
effort  into  the  construction  of  the  European  and 
Atlantic  relationship. 

World  Influence  of  European  Unity 

What  has  been  Monnet's  reaction  to  this 
challenge  ?  I  must  go  back  and  make  a  point  on 
the  man.  Monnet  is  uniquely  creative— he  does 
not  speak  against  people;  his  instinct  is  for 
positive  action  for  its  own  sake,  not  as  a  means 
of  countering  a  man  or  an  idea.  His  impatience 
is  visible  when  it  is  suggested  that  the  mo- 
mentum of  European  unity  derives  from  fear  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  insists  that  the  unity  of 
Europe  and  the  Atlantic  is  a  necessity  and  a 
good  unto  itself— with  or  without  Soviet 
hostility.  The  pertinence  of  these  Western  de- 
velopments to  the  present  threat  posed  by  the 
Soviet  bloc  is  that  the  success  of  our  endeavors 
is  the  most  effective  way  to  bring  about  changes 
in  the  Communist  world.  As  Monnet  would 
say,  "They  will  change  in  the  face  of  facts." 

In  sum,  one  dedicated  man— Monnet— has 
changed  the  course  of  our  history.  He  has 
proven  in  our  time  what  a  man  with  an  idea  can 
do.  Many  years  ago  he  was  referred  to  by  his 
longtime  associate,  General  de  Gaulle,  as  that 
"inspirator."  It  is  an  ambiguous  word.  But  to 
thousands  of  Europeans— officials  in  Brussels, 
Luxembourg,  and  in  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
and  in  our  own  country— the  word  means  a 
selfless,  determined  man  with  a  vision  of  the 
future  and  a  practical  way  of  getting  there.    He 
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has  indeed  been  the  great  "inspirator"  of  this 
century. 

It  would  be  hard  to  overstate  the  influence  on 
the  world  of  the  realizable  goal  of  European 
unity.  It  has  captured  the  imagination  of  this 
country.  The  waves  of  its  influence  reach  to 
Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  Perhaps  the 
effect  we  appreciate  the  least  is  that  we,  too, 
are  being  changed  by  these  ideas — by  European 
unity  and  a  relationship  of  equals  across  the 
Atlantic.  None  of  this  change  comes  easily  or 
is  accepted  without  resistance.  For  the  mo- 
ment it  seems  as  though  both  European  unity 
and  our  drive  for  an  Atlantic  partnership  have 
been  blocked. 

I  would  conclude  by  recalling  the  critical 
moment  at  which  Monnet  received  his  Freedom 
House  Award.  Chancellor  Adenauer  and  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  had  just  met  in  Paris;  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Common  Market  were  in  suspense.  The  view 
was  advanced  by  many  that  Monnet's  grand 
dream  had  been  shattered.  But  Monnet,  both 
in  public  and  private,  retains  his  stubborn, 
cautious  optimism.  In  giving  the  Freedom 
House  Award  to  Monnet,  Mr.  Ball  recalled  a 
story  we  have  all  heard  many  times  from  Mon- 
net. It  is  the  tale  of  an  Arab  prince  who,  in 
time  of  trouble,  went  out  into  the  desert  in  his 
search  for  wisdom.  He  returned  with  this 
motto : 

"May  God  bless  even  my  enemies, 
For  they  too  are  a  means  to  my  end." 


U.A.R.  Bans  Ownership  of  Farm 
Lands  by  Foreign  Nationals 

Press  release  79  dated  February  13 

The  following  is  for  the  information  of  any 
United  States  citizens  who  may  own  agricul- 
tural land  in  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed 
by  the  American  Embassy  at  Cairo  that  the  text 
of  a  decree  banning  ownership  of  agricultural 
lands  by  foreign  nationals  in  the  United  Arab 
Republic  was  published  on  February  2,  1963. 
It  is  reported  that  the  decree,  which  became 
effective  on  January  19,  1963,  allows  foreign 


nationals  or  their  legal  agents  to  register  their 
holdings  with  the  General  Organization  for 
Agrarian  Reform.  It  is  further  reported  that 
the  decree  states  that  unless  all  foreign  holdings 
are  registered  with  the  General  Organization 
for  Agrarian  Reform  prior  to  February  19, 
1963,  the  owners  may  become  subject  to  criminal 
prosecution,  including  confiscation  of  the 
property. 


U.S.  Suspends  Aid  to  Ceylon 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
announced  on  February  8  that  the  U.S.  economic , 
and  technical  assistance  program  for  Ceylon  has 
been  suspended. 

The  suspension  action  was  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  section  620(e)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962.    This  section  \ 
provides  that  if  a  country  receiving  U.S.  aid 
nationalizes  or  takes  over  the  property  of  an 
American  citizen  or  company  and  fails,  within 
6  months  of  enactment  of  the  legislation  on 
August  1, 1962,  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  pro-  j 
vide   equitable   and   speedy   compensation   as: 
provided  by  international  law,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment must  suspend  assistance  extended  to  that 
country  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

The  Government  of  Ceylon  issued  a  series  of 
official  notices  last  April,  May,  and  June 
nationalizing  83  gasoline  stations  and  other 
properties  belonging  to  two  American  oil  com- 
panies— Esso  Standard  Eastern,  Inc.,  and  Cal- 
tex  Ceylon  Limited— by  vesting  these  proper- 
ties in  the  Ceylon  Petroleum  Corporation.  The 
Government  of  Ceylon  has  not  denied  its  obli- 
gation to  pay  compensation  and  has  in  fact 
given  repeated  assurances  to  this  effect.  How- 
ever, the  actions  taken  by  the  Government  of 
Ceylon  are  not  regarded  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment as  "appropriate  steps"  because  they  do  not 
insure  the  prompt  payment  of  compensation 
representing  the  full  value  of  the  property  as 
required  by  international  law. 

During  the  past  several  months  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy has  discussed  with  the  Government  of 
Ceylon  actions  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  would  constitute  appropriate  steps 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  international  law. 
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The  Government  of  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared to  consider  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  the  oil  companies,  the  submission  of 
these  claims  to  arbitration,  or  any  other  alter- 
native plan  which  the  Government  of  Ceylon 
wished  to  advance,  provided  there  was  adequate 
assurance  that  the  payment  of  compensation 
would  meet  the  standards  of  international  law. 
[n  the  absence  of  progress  toward  a  settlement 
neeting  these  standards,  the  Government  of 
he  United  States  is  required  by  law  to  suspend 
tid  to  Ceylon. 


rirst  Meeting  Held  by  Advisory 
Committee  on  Aid  Program 

rhite  House  press  release  dated  January  29 

The  Committee  To  Strengthen  the  Security 
f  the  Free  World,  appointed  by  the  President 
a  December »  to  review  the  U.S.  foreign  assist- 
nce  program  in  the  light  of  U.S.  national  se- 
urity  interests,  completed  its  first  meeting  on 
anuary  28.  The  5-day  meeting,  under  the 
hairmanship  of  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  consid- 
red  the  military  assistance  program,  the 
Jliance  for  Progress,  and  aid  programs  for 
Lfrica,  the  Near  East,  the  Far  East,  South 
.sia,  and  Europe.  Also  studied  were  AID  pri- 
ate  enterprise  programs,  aid  efforts  of  other 
entries,  the  proportionate  burden  of  economic 
id  and  defense  expenditures  carried  by  U.S. 
Hies,  the  work  of  international  aid  agencies, 
icluding  U.N.  organizations,  and  the  Food- 
>r-Peace  Program. 

Tentative  conclusions  concerning  the  U.S. 
>reign  aid  program  were  made  by  the  com- 
ittee  in  a  number  of  areas,  after  hearing  the 
stimony  and  the  questioning  of  witnesses  ap- 
iaring  jointly  from  the  State  Department,  the 
gency  for  International  Development,  the 
epartment  of  Defense,  and  other  agencies  con- 
rned.  No  public  report  of  the  committee's 
(liberations  will  be  made,  however,  until  the 
oup  reports  to  the  President  in  mid-March. 
The  committee  will  meet  again  at  Washing- 
n  for  5  days  from  February  21  through  25, 

1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  31, 1962,  p.  1007. 


to  examine  the  aid  program  further,  hear  de- 
bate on  its  tentative  propositions,  and  read  its 
final  conclusions.  Meanwhile  a  number  of  re- 
ports are  being  prepared  on  matters  raised  in 
the  course  of  testimony  before  the  committee  at 
the  meeting  just  concluded.  Individual  mem- 
bers also  will  pursue  subject  areas  of  special  in- 
terest to  them  in  the  interim. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

87th  Congress,  2d  Session 

International  Agreements  for  Cooperation.  Hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Agreements  for  Co- 
operation of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
on  the  proposed  agreement  with  Belgium  for  mutual 
£rT??ASm^purposes  and  Pr°POsed  agreements  with 
JHJRATOM  and  various  countries  for  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy.     June  25, 1962.     87  pp. 

Attempts  of  Pro-Castro  Forces  To  Pervert  the 
American  Press.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  the  Administration  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  July 
19,  1962.     116  pp. 

Export  of  Strategic  Materials  to  the  U.S.S.R  and 
Other  Soviet  Bloc  Countries.  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the  Administration  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  and  Other  Internal  Se- 
curity Laws  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Parts  3  and  4.  October  26,  1962  44 
and  6  pp.,  respectively. 

88th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Trade  Agreement  Negotiated  With  the  United  King- 
dom and  an  Agreement  Negotiated  With  Japan. 
Message  from  the  President.  H.  Doc.  34  Janu- 
ary 10,  1963.     8  pp. 

The  State  of  the  Union.  Address  of  the  President 
delivered  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.    H.  Doc.  1.    Januarv 

14,  1963.      11  pp.  oaziuaiy 

Study  of  Foreign  Policy.  Report  to  accompany  S  Res 
25.     S.  Rept.  1.     January  15,  1963.     3  pp. 

Activities  of  Nondiplomatic  Representatives  of  For- 
eign Principals.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Res  26 
S.  Rept.  2.     January  15,  1963.    3  pp. 

The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  Fiscal 
Tear  Ending  June  30,  1964.     The  budget  message  of 
the  President   and   other   data   on   the  President's 
budgetary  recommendations.     H.   Doc.   15    part  1 
January  17,  1963.     440  pp. 

Economic  Report  of  the  President,  together  with  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. H.  Doc.  28.  January  21,  1963.  xxviii,  268 
pp. 

Comparative  Wage  Costs  and  Trade  Advantage-  The 
European  Economic  Community,  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  Report  by  the  chairman  of  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  January  1963 
103  pp.     [Committee  print.] 
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Geographic  Terminology  of  Europe 


by  G.  Etzel  Pearcy 


Of  all  the  continents  Europe  offers  the  great- 
est array  of  regional  terminology.  To  Ameri- 
cans, who  through  generations  of  close  cultural 
association  have  been  deeply  conscious  of  trans- 
atlantic place  names,  this  terminology  has  a 
special  meaning.  In  fact,  American  history 
springs  from  European  history,  and  both  are 
fields  in  which  the  subject  matter  is  undeniably 
dependent  upon  identification  of  place  as  well 
as  time.  Such  terms  as  "British  kings"  and 
"Balkan  wars"  run  the  gamut  of  curricula  in 
the  United  States  from  elementary  grades  to 
postgraduate  seminars.  And  since  most  Ameri- 
cans trace  their  lineage  to  one  or  more  Euro- 
pean countries,  they  have  a  natural  sympathy 
for  the  particular  areas  in  question. 

Often  the  past  assumes  grandiose  propor- 
tions of  glory  with  the  result  that  certain  names, 
if  heard  frequently  enough,  appear  resplendent 
in  retrospect.  Some  go  back  to  ancient  times, 
as  Etruria,  Macedonia,  and  Sparta ;  others,  like 
Aragon,  Burgundy,  and  Saxony,  conjure  up 
visions  of  castle-dwelling  nobility  clothed  in 
rich  purple,  of  armored  soldiers  battling  with 
lances  glittering  in  the  sun.    Vassals  of  serf- 


•  Dr.  Pearcy  is  the  Geographer  of  the 
Department  of  State.  This  is  the  fifth  in 
a  series  of  articles  which  he  has  written  for 
the  Bulletin  on  the  nomenclature  of  geo- 
graphic regions.  For  his  articles  on  the 
Middle  East,  Latin  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  see  Bulletin  of  March  23,  1959,  p. 
407;  September  Uh  1959,  p.  384;  Febru- 
ary 1, 1960,  p.  U8;  and  December  26, 1960, 
p.  959. 


dom,  a  somewhat  sturdy  group  despite  their 
lowly  status,  figure  strongly  in  the  fairy  tales 
with  which  American  children  become  familiar 
at  an  early  age.  (Mother  Goose  is  strictly 
feudal  in  its  underlying  philosophy.) 

Readers  of  contemporary  fiction  find  May- 
fair  and  the  Left  Bank  matching  Westchester 
and  Hollywood  Hills  as  settings,  while  the 
French  Riviera,  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  the  Lake 
District  of  England  are  as  commonplace  as 
our  Gulf  Coast,  Colorado  Rockies,  and  Fingei 
Lakes.  Notwithstanding  the  familiar  ring  oj 
so  many  European  place  names,  American* 
often  find  themselves  at  a  loss  to  pinpoint  then 
with  any  geographical  precision. 

Aside  from  academic  and  literary  interests 
modern-day  associations  in  the  worlds  of  gov 
ernment  and  business  focus  strongly  upon  th 
geographic  nomenclature  of  Europe.  New  re 
lationships  in  a  fast-changing  world  bring  t< 
light  not  only  new  regional  names  but  new  use 
for  existing  names.  It  becomes  increasing!; 
necessary  to  refer  to  European  regions  whicl 
cut  across  international  boundaries  or  encora 
pass  more  than  a  single  country.  The  won 
"Benelux,"  for  example,  is  of  fairly  recent  com 
age;  "Norden"  is  a  geographical  innovation  fo 
identifying  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe 
and  "the  Balkans,"  though  a  well-known  ten 
in  good  standing,  belongs  to  an  area  that  i 
traversed  by  the  Iron  Curtain  and  so  rarely  fit 
into  modern  parlance. 

From  the  dark  postwar  days  of  the  Marshal 
Plan,  interests  in  Europe  have  fanned  out  int 
a  myriad  of  political,  military,  economic,  an 
cultural  avenues,  spearheaded  by  such  organ: 
zations  as  NATO,  SHAPE,  OECD,  ECS( 
and  GATT.    And  now  the  Common  Marke 
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looms  before  us  as  a  harbinger  of  new  relation- 
ships on  the  European  scene.  Add  to  these  as- 
sociations the  enormous  flow  of  tourist  travel 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  one  can  appreciate  how 
complex  must  be  the  communications  involved 
in  labeling  and  identifying  places  in  Europe, 
whether  they  be  small  cities,  divisions  within 
i  country,  or  large  regions  encompassing  a  seg- 
nent  of  the  continent. 

Definite  places,  as  cities  and  countries,  re- 
nain  more  or  less  constant,  but  the  regional 
:oncept  with  its  potential  for  flexibility  may  at 
imes  challenge  the  ingenuity  of  those  who 
nost  need  to  know  something  of  the  current 
picture  in  Europe.  Thus,  practical  applica- 
ion  of  geographic  terms  rejuvenates  and  ex- 
>ands  the  oldtime  ritual  of  memorizing  names 
nd  facts— but  does  so  in  a  constructive  and 
ealistic  manner. 

ontinental  Confines 

That  Europe  may  be  considered  a  continent 
equires  evidence  beyond  that  of  land  and  water 
elationships.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
lat  the  configuration  of  the  European  coast- 
ne  does  not  adhere  to  the  conventional  concept 
lat  large  bodies  of  land  make  up  continents, 
lather,  Eurasia  comprises  one  single  landmass, 
ith  Europe  no  more  than  its  highly  irregular 
estern  protrusion.  Not  without  logic  do 
Bgraphers  speak  of  Europe  as  a  "peninsula 
f  peninsulas." 

One  must  therefore  look  to  factors  other  than 
Siysical  to  justify  a  continental  concept  for 
urope.  Within  the  confines  of  the  area  itself 
ay  be  found  valid  premises.  For  centuries 
ie  European  section  of  Eurasia  represented 
ie  known  part  of  the  world  as  chronicled  by 
restern  scholars.  Also,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
at  culturally  Europe  stands  out  sharply  as  an 
lportant  block  among  the  world's  major  re- 
ons.    These  considerations  alone  have  proved 

be  so  strong  that  they  warrant  classification 

Europe  as  a  continent  quite  independent  of 
iy  physical  shortcomings. 
Apart  from  scattered  islands  Europe  may  be 
iarly  delineated  on  the  north,  west,  and  south, 
lands  in  the  Mediterranean  contribute  some 
oblems,  though  by  association  and  political 
iliation  the  majority  of  them  fall  into  the 


realm  of  Europe  regardless  of  geographical  lo- 
cation. Only  those  Mediterranean  islands 
fringing  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Asia  fail  to 
come  under  the  aegis  of  Europe;  Cyprus  is  the 
one  notable  exception. 

To  the  east  no  particular  physical  basis  exists 
for  marking  out  a  boundary  line  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  Until  a  few  centuries  ago  the 
concept  of  Europe  faded  into  the  vast,  vague 
reaches  of  Asia  and  required  no  identification. 
As  late  as  the  18th  century  the  division  between 
the  two  continents  was  usually  regarded  as  the 
Don  River,  but  since  that  time  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains have  generally  been  accepted  as  the 
eastern  limit  of  Europe.1  South  of  these 
mountains,  the  perimeter  of  Asia  pushes 
sharply  west  and  south  in  a  rough  arc  to  reach 
the  shores  of  the  Black  and  Aegean  Seas,  some 
35  degrees  of  longitude  west  of  the  axis  of  the 
Urals.  Most  maps  do  not  show  the  Europe- 
Asia  boundary,  probably  for  the  reason  that  it 
cuts  through  a  national  state. 

Major  Divisions  of  Europe 

German  geographers  have  methodically 
divided  Europe  into  neat  segments.  Some  com- 
partmentalism  suggests  a  classical  approach  to 
breaking  the  continent  down  into  distinct 
regions : 


Denmark,  Finland, 


Nord-Europe  (Northern  Europe) 

Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden 
West-Europe  (Western  Europe)  :  British  Isles,  France 
Sud-Europe    (Southern   Europe):    Albania,    Bulgaria, 

Greece,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  Yugoslavia 
Mittel-Europe    (Central   Europe)  :   Austria,   Belgium, 

Czechoslovakia,    Germany,    Hungary,    Luxembourg,' 

Netherlands,  Poland,  Rumania,  Switzerland 
Ost-Europe   (Eastern  Europe)  :  Soviet  Union 

This  academic  divisioning,  worthy  though  it 
may  be,  has  never  been  accepted  by  American 
geographers,  nor  does  it  prove  practical  in  the 
modern  version  of  the  majority  of  broad  Euro- 
pean regions  involving  terms  that  employ  com- 
pass directions.  For  example,  the  German 
classification  has  no  provision  for  Northwest 
Europe.    Further,   the  American  concept  of 

1  Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  the  gradient3 
over  the  crest  of  the  Urals  are  gentle  and  do  not  con- 
stitute a  sharp  physical  feature  lending  itself  to  bound- 
ary demarcation. 
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Western  Europe  goes  far  beyond  the  German 
one,  which  is  restricted  to  the  British  Isles  and 
France. 

We  tend  to  utilize  compass-oriented  terms  in 
identifying  broad  segments  of  Europe  without 
regard  to  fitting  them  into  any  definite  pattern 
of  component  parts.  We  use  them  in  such  a 
flexible  way  that  the  areas  we  call  Western 
Europe,  Northwestern  Europe,  Southern 
Europe,  and  so  forth,  can  and  usually  do  over- 
lap one  another.  Thus  a  point  on  the  Ehine 
Eiver  in  West  Germany  would  likely  fall  into 
Northwestern  Europe  as  well  as  Western 
Europe  and  could  be  included  in  Central 
Europe.  Except  for  excluding  Italy,  Portugal, 
and  Spain,  Northwest  Europe  generally  con- 
forms to  the  general  concept  of  Western 
Europe.  Southern  Europe  does  not  correspond 
to  the  southern  half  of  the  continent  but  rather 
is  based  on  the  three  peninsulas  jutting  into  the 
Mediterranean:  Iberian,  Italian,  and  Balkan. 
In  fact,  this  portion  of  the  continent  may  also 
be  identified  as  Mediterranean  Europe. 

The  most  common  broad  regionalization  of 
Europe  runs  from  west  to  east,  dividing  the  con- 
tinent into  two  zones,  Western  Europe  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Formerly  a  three-way  divi- 
sion which  found  universal  favor  distinguished 
western,  central,  and  eastern  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, but  with  the  establishment  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  the  practicability  of  Central  Europe  as 
a  region  waned  except  in  a  historical  sense. 
One  recalls  wide  use  of  the  term  "Central 
Powers"  during  the  First  World  War  as  an 
adaptation  of  Central  Europe. 

No  sharp  line  separates  Western  from  East- 
ern Europe,  but  a  cleavage  tends  to  follow  one 
of  two  patterns :  (1)  Western  Europe  including, 
from  north  to  south,  Sweden,  West  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  all  countries  to  the  west ;  (2) 
all  of  Europe  not  in  the  Soviet  bloc.  In  a  politi- 
cal sense  even  Finland,  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia 
may  be  considered  as  Western  Europe,  the  latter 
because  its  communism  is  not  Soviet  style.  The 
accompanying  map  illustrates  some  of  the  more 
common  of  these  direction-oriented  divisions  as 
popularly  used  by  Americans. 

In  a  highly  specialized  sense  Europe  may  be 
divided  into  two  uneven  parts  by  the  English 
Channel:  the  British  Isles  and  the  Continent 


(always  with  a  capital  "C") .  To  speak  of  con- 
tinental Europe  as  "the  Continent"  is  some- 
what analogous  to  referring  to  the  United  States 
as  "the  States."  In  common  practice  one  em- 
ploys these  terms  from  outside  the  area  in  ques- 
tion, as  when  going  to  "the  Continent"  or  ask- 
ing how  things  are  in  "the  States."  Quite  ob- 
viously, the  British  are  in  a  position  to  capital- 
ize upon  use  of  "the  Continent"  in  relation  to 
their  transchannel  interests.  In  a  somewhat 
different  vein,  the  terms  "Continent"  and  "Con- 
tinental"— when  referring  to  mainland  Europe 
in  this  special  geographic  senses — have  also  as- 
sumed cultural  connotations,  usually  implying 
taste  and  sophistication. 

Regional  Names 

The  complex  coastal  configuration  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  sharp  relief  features  on  the  land, 
fosters  the  use  of  regional  nomenclature  over 
the  continent.  Peninsulas,  coastal  stretches,  is- 
land groups,  mountainous  areas,  and  lowlands 
all  lend  themselves  to  specific  regional  names. 
Those  of  major  importance  frequently  cut 
across  international  boundaries  and  may  con- 
veniently encompass  groups  of  countries.  In 
fact,  the  presence  of  32  national  states  on  the 
continent  justifies  the  grouping  of  countries  by 
broad  geographical  regions. 

On  the  other  hand,  lack  of  precision  in  de- 
lineation, variance  in  usage  from  country  to 
country  (or  from  language  to  language),  an 
ever-changing  political  pattern,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  alternate  names  may  at  times  throw  up 
a  screen  of  confusion  and  detract  from  the  good 
use  to  which  this  particular  type  of  place  name 
may  be  put.  Despite  a  few  gray  areas,  however, 
the  following  names  and  series  of  names  are 
firmly  associated  with  physical  and/or  political 
segments  of  Europe. 

The  British  Isles 

In  a  scramble  somewhat  resembling  a  word 
game  one  encounters  the  terms  British  Isles, 
United  Kingdom,  Great  Britain,  England, 
British  Commonwealth,  Britain,  Scotland, 
Wales,  Ireland,  Northern  Ireland,  and  Eire. 
Each  of  these  names  has  its  own  specific  mean- 
ing, and  in  precise  writing  and  speaking  it  may 
seldom  be  interchanged  for  another.    For  ex- 
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ample,  United  Kingdom  and  England,  along 
with  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Northern  Ireland,  re- 
late to  political  entities,  while  British  Common- 
wealth implies  a  number  of  political  entities. 
British  Isles  and  Great  Britain  are  geographic 
terms  to  designate  islands,  irrespective  of  sov- 
ereignty. In  turn,  Britain  may  be  used  sym- 
bolically to  indicate  British  power  or  authority, 
as  also  may  London  in  some  instances. 

Ireland  may  refer  either  to  the  island  of  that 
name  or  the  country  (the  island  minus  North- 
ern Ireland).  By  context  one  can  usually  de- 
termine the  area  under  consideration,  or  the 
long  form,  Bepublic  of  Ireland,  may  be  used 
to  indicate  the  sovereign  state.  Eire  is  no 
longer  used  to  any  degree,  though  it  is  the 
Gaelic  term  for  Ireland  and  properly  desig- 
nates the  country  in  one  of  the  two  official 
languages. 

Scandinavia 

In  a  narrow  sense  Norway  and  Sweden  com- 
prise the  Scandinavian  countries,  for  they  are 
coextensive  with  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula. 
By  popular  usage,  however,  Denmark  is  in- 
cluded, having  affinities  with  its  two  northern 
neighbors  in  tradition,  language,  religion,  and 
other  cultural  factors.  For  example,  SAS,  the 
Scandinavian  airline,  operates  with  Danish  as 
well  as  Norwegian  and  Swedish  capital.  When 
Finland  is  associated  with  the  Scandinavian 
countries  as  a  region  the  term  "Fenno-Scandi- 
navia"  may  be  employed.  Another  concept, 
relatively  new  in  the  United  States,  encompasses 
the  five  countries  of  Northern  Europe  (Den- 
mark, Finland,  Iceland,  Norway,  and  Sweden) 
under  the  name  of  "Norden,"  which  in  itself 
means  "the  North" — hence  northern  Europe. 

The  Balkans 

"The  Balkans,"  an  informal  term  for  the 
Balkan  countries  or  states,  associates  itself  with 
the  Balkan  Peninsula.  By  strict  geographical 
definition  the  area  would  include  Greece,  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  Albania,  most  of  Bulgaria,  and 
southern  Yugoslavia.  In  common  practice  all 
of  Yugoslavia  is  usually  included  in  the  term, 
and  Rumania  is  sometimes  considered  a  Balkan 
country.  Here  indeed  does  one  encounter  sub- 
jective judgment  in  the  delineation  of  a  geo- 


graphic region.  One  source  of  flexibility  lies 
in  tbe  merging  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  with 
the  Danube  Basin.  The  latter,  too,  forms  a 
natural  region  that  provides  a  bloc  name,  i.e. 
the  "Danubian  countries."  Since  the  drain- 
age basin  of  the  Danube  occupies  part  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  there  is  uncontrollably  an 
overlap  in  both  territory  and  name. 

The  Danubian  Countries 

Rather  than  referring  in  areal  extent  to  the 
Danube  Basin,  the  term  "Danubian  countries" 
generally  includes,  with  one  exception,  those 
countries  through  or  along  which  the  river 
flows.    In  downstream  sequence  they  are :  West 
Germany    (Bavaria   in    particular),   Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,    Hungary,    Yugoslavia,    Ru- 
mania, and  Bulgaria.    The  Soviet  Union,  al- : 
though  it  touches  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  at  Izmail,  is  not  usually  regarded  as 
a  Danubian  country.     By  examining  a  map  of 
Europe  one  can  see  that  West  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia  cannot  claim  to  belong  to  the 
regime  of  the  Danube  to  the  same  degree  as  the , 
five  remaining  states;  only  a  relatively  smalL 
fraction  of  their  territories  falls  within  the; 
drainage  pattern  of  the  big  river. 

The  Baltic  States 

Because  of  political  complications  the  term 
"Baltic"  as  applied  regionally  does  not  neces- 
sarily correspond  to  the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  geographic  area  implied.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  Baltic  states  comprise  those  ad- 
jacent to  the  Baltic  Sea  and  its  associated  bodies 
of  water,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  The  old  Hanseatic  League  definitely 
linked  up  with  Baltic  waters  although  it  was 
not  fully  restricted  to  their  shores.  Poland, 
especially,  qualifies  as  a  Baltic  state,  for  its 
only  water  outlet  lies  through  the  Baltic  Sea. 
Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  weaker  quali- 
fications in  light  of  its  more  or  less  direct  con- 
tact with  the  North  Sea  through  the  Kattegat 
and  Skagerrak.  Russia  has  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  Baltic,  though  one  usually 
speaks  of  the  "Baltic  region"  of  that  country 
rather  than  of  its  being  a  Baltic  state  in  a  lit- 
eral sense.  More  narrowly,  the  term  "Baltic 
states"  refers  to  the  three  countries  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,    and    Lithuania.    Even    though   they 
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urrently  fall  under  Soviet  administration,  the 
Jnited  States  does  not  recognize  them  as  part 
i  the  sovereign  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

''he  Iberian  Peninsula 

Spain  and  Portugal,  occupying  the  Iberian 
'eninsula,  logically  make  up  a  region  which 
tilizes  the  name  of  the  geographic  region  at 
and:  Iberia,  with  Iberian  or  Ibero  as  adjec- 
ves.  One  may  note,  for  example,  that  the 
panish  national  airline  is  named  Iberia.  Here 
i  a  region  on  the  European  mainland  which 
)incides  with  the  political  structure.  The 
jundary  between  Spain  and  France  closely 
)llows  a  theoretical  line  marking  the  juncture 
F  the  peninsula  to  the  main  body  of  the  con- 
nent.  The  tiny  country  of  Andorra,  when 
laced  in  a  regional  category,  usually  falls  into 
tat  of  Spain  rather  than  France  since  its  high 
igged  terrain  is  more  accessible  from  the 
uth.  At  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  penin- 
la  the  British  colony  of  Gibraltar  also  must 
i  included  in  the  region. 

znelux 

The  term  "Benelux"  is  relatively  new,  having 
en  derived  in  1947  from  the  names  of  the 
ree  countries  which  at  that  time  initiated  seri- 
s  economic  cooperation :  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
ids,  and  Luxembourg.  The  low  elevation  of 
tgium  and  the  Netherlands  can  be  recog- 
sed  in  the  expression  "Low  Countries,"  a 
me  which  applies  to  the  area  minus  Luxem- 
urg. 

lions  Within  Countries 

rhus  far  attention  has  been  focused  upon 
?ions  encompassing  groups  of  countries.  By 
scending  in  scale  to  regions  limited  to  areas 
-hin  national  boundaries  a  virtual  flood  of 
nes  surges  to  the  fore.2   Centuries  of  stirring 

Along  with  regions  completely  contained  within  a 
ntry's  borders  must  be  included  a  certain  number 
ch  are  international  in  character  only  because  of 
shifting  of  international  boundaries  in  the  past  to 
irsect  them,  or  by  virtue  of  well-defined  physical 
tures  enveloping  parts  of  more  than  a  single  coun- 
For  example,  Rumania  and  the  Soviet  Union 
re  Moldavia— or,  optionally,  there  is  a  Moldavia 
mch  of  the  two  countries.  The  Jura  lies  both  in 
nee  and  Switzerland. 


history  and  deep-rooted  tradition  find  expres- 
sion in  areas  no  larger  than  single  valleys  or 
limited  hilly  belts.  The  names  spring  from 
many  sources  but  commonly  refer  to  some 
rather  obvious  aspect  of  the  physical  or  cultural 
environment.  Mountains  and  mountainous 
areas,  rivers  and  their  valleys,  and  maritime 
features  furnish  a  wealth  of  names.  Cultural 
features  cover  even  a  wider  range,  in  some  cases 
harking  back  to  medieval  and  ancient  times 
and  the  royal  lines  of  the  day.  However,  the 
distinction  between  physical  and  cultural  names 
cannot  always  be  readily  discerned.  For  ex- 
ample, a  province  may  have  originally  taken  its 
name  from  a  physical  feature  and  later  a  ruling 
family  may  have  adopted  the  same  name.  Thus 
with  the  passing  of  time  a  physical  name  by 
metamorphosis  acquires  a  cultural  concept. 

Regional  nomenclature  by  its  very  complexity 
often   defies  precise   classification.    Neverthe- 
less it  is  possible  to  recognize  certain  group- 
ings of  names  which  fit  into  a  rather  nebulous 
time-space  pattern.    Most  European  countries 
have  a  series  of  names  inherited  from  the  feudal 
era  when  great  numbers  of  petty  kingdoms  or 
realms    of    authority  based  on  armed    might 
formed  a  mosaic  over  the  continent.     Each  such 
quasi-political  entity,  even  though  ill-defined  as 
to  area,  carried  with  it  a  name  which  often  con- 
tinued in  usage  as  a  province  or  other  internal 
administrative  division  of  a  larger  autonomous 
state.     Today,  as  the  map  of  Europe  will  prove, 
many  of  these  names  either  remain  as  civil  ad- 
ministrative areas  or  are  retained  to  designate 
historical   regions  despite  the  decline  of  any 
official  authority  they  may  have  held  at  one 
time.    A  few  examples    of    names    currently 
popular  and  in  wide  use  suggest  that  this  se- 
quence through  centuries  of  history  was  not 
uncommon : 

France:  Burgundy,  Languedoc,  Savoy 
Germany:  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Westphalia 
Italy:  Calabria,  Lombardy,  Tuscany 
Spain:  Andalusia,  Asturias,  Galicia 
Balkan  area:  Epirus,  Macedonia,  Thrace 

Other  names  of  this  ilk,  though  readily  recog- 
nizable in  history  books  and  on  historical  maps, 
did  not  survive  and  no  longer  apply : 


Aquitania 
Gaul 


Illyricum 
Mercia 


Prussia 
Thessaly 
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Localized  Names 

By  delving  into  national  practices  one  finds 
regions  which  appear  almost  like  compartments 
but  are  arranged  without  regard  to  symmetry. 
Although  accepted  as  quite  natural  by  the  local 
inhabitants  of  European  countries,  such  a  com- 
plicated array  of  names  may  seem  strange  to 
Americans.  In  France,  for  example,  individ- 
uals normally  identify  themselves  by  the  region 
from  which  they  come  ("Je  suis  de  Bretagne") 
as  Americans  do  by  States  ("Kansas  is  my 
State").  When  strictly  local  names  are  used 
they  may  be  quite  confusing  to  all  but  the 
initiated.  Following  are  several  less  well 
known  regions  in  the  south-central  part  of 
France,  each  incorporating  areas  of  at  least 
several  hundred  square  miles : 

Plaine  de  la  Limagne:  Valley  of  the  Allier  near  Vichy 
Causse  de  Limogne:  Limestone  area  near  Cahors 
Plateau  du  Limousin:  Area  around  Limoges 
Lomagne:   Piedmont  areas   along   the   Garonne  near 
Toulouse 

Almost  any  Frenchman  knows  that  Bresse  is 
the  plains  area  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of 
the  Saone,  north  of  Lyon.  Plump  chickens 
from  this  region  appear  on  French  menus, 
much  as  Maryland  fried  chicken  appears  on  our 
bills  of  fare.  In  the  alpine  section,  Gresivau- 
dan  is  well  known  as  the  flat  valley  of  the  Isere 
River  upstream  from  Grenoble,  though  it  is 
scarcely  20  miles  long  and  no  wider  than  3 
miles. 

In  the  same  way  the  English  freely  indulge 
in  such  terms  as  Herts,  Hamps,  and  Wilts, 
short  for  Hertford,  Hampshire,  and  Wiltshire. 
A  British  film,  "Gog  and  Magog,"  meant  noth- 
ing to  Americans  for  it  was  named  after  the  Gog 
Magog  Hills  in  West  Suffolk.  New  Forest, 
the  Fens,  South  Downs,  and  the  Lake  District 
are  names  dear  to  the  heart  of  most  Londoners, 
for  they  represent  choice  spots  for  a  holiday  in 
the  English  countryside. 

Without  doubt  Europeans  find  themselves  in 
a  position  to  utilize  regional  names  more  than 
do  Americans.  The  United  States  has  had  not 
only  a  shorter  history  but  relatively  few 
sovereignties  have  been  involved  whereby  a  rich 
politicogeographic  nomenclature  could  be  de- 
veloped. However,  the  custom  of  applying 
straight  physical  terms  to  areas  is  freely  prac- 
ticed on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    Americans 


can  match  Alps  with  Rockies,  Rhine  River 
valley  with  Columbia  River  valley,  Bohemian 
Plateau  with  Adirondacks,  and  Sierra  Nevada 
(Spain)  with  Sierra  Nevada  (California). 

Despite  the  widespread  popularity  of  old  re- 
gional names  in  Europe,  the  governing  echelons 
in  many  instances  found  them  unsatisfactory  as 
civil  administrative  divisions.  As  a  result  most 
countries  are  chopped  up  into  artificially  cre- 
ated areas  which  may  or  may  not  adhere  in 
part  to  former  jurisdictional  limits.  Authority 
delegated  to  the  newer  divisions  usually  lies 
somewhere  between  that  of  the  individual  States 
and  counties  of  the  United  States.  States 
(Lander)  in  West  Germany,  provinces  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  departments  in  France  and 
Greece  make  up  first-order  civil  divisions  of 
their  respective  countries.  France's  89  depart- 
ments replaced  some  40  old  provinces.  For  con- 
venience of  administration  each  of  the  newer 
political  subdivisions  averages  around  2,500 
square  miles  in  area;  the  old  provinces  were  of 
all  sizes.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  65  of 
the  departments  draw  their  names  from  rivers 
flowing  through  them  and  another  14  from 
mountains  or  other  relief  features  within  theii 
borders. 

Water  Bodies 

The  highly  irregular  configuration  of  Eu 
rope's  coastline  gives  much  of  the  continent  a 
marine  setting.  Even  the  landlocked  countries 
lie  relatively  close  to  water  and  have  transpor 
tation  facilities  giving  direct  egress  to  majoi 
sea  lanes.  As  a  consequence  the  many  watei 
bodies  penetrating  the  European  perimeter  hav< 
produced  a  system  of  nomenclature  in  som< 
ways  a  counterpart  to  that  on  land.  However 
one  special  problem  persists,  that  of  water-are* 
names  superimposed  or  overlapping  one  ove: 
the  other. 

The  featureless  surface  of  water  prevents  dis 
tinguishing  any  regional  delineation  other  thai 
the  shorelines  of  mainland  or  islands,  a  dis 
advantage  not  found  on  land.  For  example 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa  is  a  part  of  the  Liguriai 
Sea,  which  in  turn  is  a  part  of  the  Mediterra 
nean  Sea.  Also,  where  does  the  North  Sea  en( 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  begin,  or  does  th 
former  encompass  the  latter  ? 
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Although  most  water  bodies  peripheral  to 
jrope  cannot  be  precisely  bounded,  their 
mes  are  well-known  and — allowing  for  a  lit- 
)  flexibility— accepted  terms  of  location, 
ften  their  implications  extend  beyond  the 
iter  areas  themselves,  to  identify  land  lying 
jacent:  Adriatic  Coast,  Baltic  countries, 
aian  islands,  French  Riviera  (Mediterranean 
a).  Of  special  significance  are  strategic 
,terways  which  carry  names  with  a  weight 
t  in  excess  of  their  size,  in  some  instances  de- 
ting  geopolitical  importance  of  centuries-long 
nding:  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  Skagerrak,  Kat- 
;at,  English  Channel,  Dardanelles. 

inds 

Closely  associated  with  European  bodies  of 
ter,  myriads  of  islands  demand  identification 
name,  both  individually  (except  for  unim- 
•tant  islets  and  rocks  jutting  out  of  the  sea) 

I  as  groups.  Along  the  coast  of  Norway, 
th  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  there  are  said  to  be 
,000  islands  and  islets — enough  for  a  two- 
ume  gazetteer  of  their  own  if  all  had 
aes !  Islands  in  great  numbers  also  abound 
where  off  the  coasts  of  Europe  though  they 
not  show  up  well  on  wall  or  atlas  maps  of 

continent.  For  example,  most  Americans 
unaware  of  island  regions  such  as  the  Spor- 
s  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  the  great  Southwestern 
shipelago  of  Finland,  or  the  Outer  Hebrides 
Scotland.  The  larger,  relatively  isolated 
nds  tend  to  impress  them,  as  Corsica,  Crete, 
Isle  of  Man,  and  Jersey. 

guage 

►iversity  of  languages  in  the  European  poly- 
■  offers  us  no  serious  handicap  to  the  use  of 
onal  terms.  Most  important  regions  either 
a  English  names  or  have  become  accepted 
he  foreign  tongue.    In  practice  only  a  very 

II  percentage  of  non-English,  Latin- 
iabet  names  of  geographical  places  have 
slations.  As  a  result  the  native  spellings 
employed  in  English  as  if  they  were  Eng- 

Thus,  while  German  Phalz  translates  to 

itinate,  the  smaller  Taunus  retains  its  Ger- 

spelling  when  used  in  English.     (In  re- 

e,  one  might  see  Nord-Karolirm  in  a  German 


atlas,  but  the  Sand  Hills  of  Nebraska  would 
remain  as  such.) 

The  problem  of  translations,  when  they  are 
used,  becomes  all  the  more  simple  because  in 
most  cases  the  differences  between  languages 
are  slight  and  the  names  are  readily  recogniza- 
ble from  one  language  to  another.  For  exam- 
ple, few  people  should  encounter  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  that  Venesia  is  Venice,  Toscana  is 
Tuscany,  and  the  Ost-Alpen  are  the  Eastern 
Alps.  Many  names  convert  from  language  to 
language  with  even  less  word  modification,  as 
Normandie  translates  to  Normandy  and  Na- 
varre to  Navarra. 

When  international  boundaries  traverse  re- 
gions, place  names  in  more  than  one  language 
are  not  uncommon,  as  Tirol  (in  Austria)  and 
Tirolo  (in  Italy).     (In  the  United  States  the 
name  is  conventionally  spelled  Tyrol,  but  the 
official  Board  on  Geographic  Names  decision 
is  Tirol.)     One  physical  region,  the  Valley  of 
the  Danube,  occupies  parts  of  seven  countries. 
In  German  the  Danube  is  called  the  Donau,  in 
Czechoslovak  the   Dunaj,   in   Hungarian   the 
Duna,   in    Serbo-Croatian    (Yugoslavia)    and 
Bulgarian  the  Dunau,  in  Rumanian  the  Dun- 
area,  and  in  Russian  the  Dunai.    French  spell- 
ing of  the  river  conforms  to  the  English,  but 
the  Spanish  and  Italians  call  it  the  Danubio. 
In  Switzerland,  with  its  four  languages,  any 
given  region  may  have  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
spellings.    For  example,  Vaud,  a  canton  in  the 
French  part  of  the  country,  becomes  Waadt 
when  used  by  the  German-speaking  Swiss. 

Four  major  European  languages  have  non- 
Latin  alphabets,  requiring  transliteration  into 
English  rather  than  translation:  Bulgarian, 
Greek,  Russian,  and  Serbo-Croatian.  Between 
these  tongues  and  those  with  Latin  alphabets 
no  appreciable  similarity  exists;  so  the  English 
term  for  any  region  is  synthetic  and  subject  to 
change  only  in  relation  to  variance  in  systems 
of  transliteration. 

Europe  in  the  Department's  Regional  Bureaus 

All  of  Europe  except  Greece  and  Turkey  in 
Europe  falls  into  the  Bureau  of  European  Af- 
fairs in  the  organizational  arrangements  of  the 
Department  of  State.  But  the  bureau's  respon- 
sibilities do  not  stop  at  the  continental  limits, 
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for  also  included  are  Canada,  Greenland,  that 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Asia,  the  Guianas 
on  the  mainland  of  South  America,  and  a  few 
scattered  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean. 
Prior  to  mid-summer  1962  Algeria,  Jamaica, 
and  Trinidad  and  Tobago  also  belonged  to  the 
bureau,  but  with  the  emergence  of  these  three 
entities  as  independent  states  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  other  bureaus  in  accordance  with  their 
geographical  location. 

"Within  the  Bureau  of  European  Affairs  the 
overall  area  breaks  down  fivefold  into  offices. 
Most  heterogeneous  is  the  Office  of  Western 
European  Affairs,  covering  Austria,  Belgium, 
France,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Switzerland,  and  the 
aforementioned  scattered  islands.  Territorial 
giants  are  the  Office  of  Soviet  Affairs  (includ- 
ing Siberia)  and  the  Office  of  British  Common- 
wealth and  Northern  European  Affairs  (in- 
cluding Canada).  Actually,  members  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  other  than  the  United 
Kingdom  itself  and  Canada  lie  within  the  juris- 
diction of  other  regional  bureaus.  The  Office, 
of  German  Affairs  concentrates  solely  on  West 
Germany,  while  the  Office  of  Eastern  European 
Affairs  encompasses  the  Soviet  satellites  to- 
gether with  Yugoslavia.  In  addition  this  office 
includes  the  states  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  and  their  diplomats  in  exile. 

It  is  obvious  that  knowing  something  about 
the  regions  of  Europe  means  far  more  than  run- 
ning through  an  exercise  in  academic  geog- 


raphy, enumerating  names  of  mountains  and 
plateaus,  or  otherwise  burdening  ourselves  by 
memorizing  disconnected  facts  about  places 
Regional  names  tell  much  about  a  land  and  its 
people,  for  they  represent  highpoints  of  tht 
physical  environment  and  the  history  which  has 
transpired  over  it.  Each  word  denotes  som< 
feature  or  combination  of  features  that  hai 
emerged  as  an  acceptable  term  and  has  survivec 
the  passing  of  time.  Beyond  its  generic  mean 
ing  any  regional  term  may  have  acquired  i 
traditional  pattern  of  concepts  which  relates  t< 
an  entire  sequence  of  history  as  well  as  a  seg 
ment  of  the  landscape.  Lombardy  (Italian 
Lombardia) ,  for  example,  was  named  for  thi 
Lombards,  a  Teutonic  tribe  which  invaded  Itab 
14  centuries  ago  and  settled  in  the  Po  Valley 
Later  it  became  an  official  administrative  divi 
sion  and  was  firmly  associated  with  the  land 
scape  and  peoples  of  the  central  part  o 
northern  Italy,  with  Milan  as  the  nucleus. 

A  similar  importance  may,  of  course,  b 
attached  to  regions  anywhere  in  the  world,  bu 
in  Europe  especially  are  these  names  signifi 
cant  to  Americans.  Here  the  Western  Worl 
finds  a  focal  point  for  its  historical  develop 
ment,  its  cultural  attainments,  and  its  economi 
accomplishments.  Thus  many  of  the  regiona 
names  of  Europe  which  we  may  take  fo 
granted,  or  resist  because  we  find  them  confus 
ing,  actually  make  up  part  of  several  discipline 
essential  to  understanding  and  appreciating 
part  of  the  world  of  particular  interest  and  cor 
cern  to  us. 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


Scheduled  March  Through  May  1963 


Universal  Postal  Union:  15th  Congress 

U  N.  International  Conference  on  Consular  Privileges 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Nongovernmental  Organizations  .    .    . 
IAEA  Symposium  on  the  Application  of  Radioisotopes  in  Hydrology 
IMCO  Working  Group  on  Intact  Stability  of  Ships:  1st  Session      . 
U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  19th  Session 
IMCO  Working  Group  on  Watertight  Subdivision  and  Damage  Stability 

of  Passenger  and  Cargo  Ships. 
U.N.  ECE  Working  Party  on  Urban  Renewal  and  Town  Planning  Aspects 

of  Housing. 
U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  17th  Session  .... 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  19th  Session 

OECD  Manpower  and  Social  Affairs  Committee 


(undetermined)    ....  Mar.  1- 

Vienna Mar.  4- 

New  York Mar.  4- 

Tokyo Mar.  5- 

London Mar.  5- 

Manila Mar.  5- 

London Mar.  11- 

Geneva Mar.  11- 

New  York Mar.  11- 

Geneva Mar.  11- 

Paris Mar.  12- 
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'A?  ?,e"|,ral  Fisheries  Council  for  the  Mediterranean:  7th  Session     . 
J.N.  ECE  Coal  Committee,  Coal  Trade  Subcommittee,  and  Working 

Party  on  Productivity. 
J.N.  ECE  Working  Party  on  Construction  of  Vehicles 

CAO  Legal  Subcommittee 

TU  Administrative  Council:  18th  Session  ...... 

MCO  Subcommittee  on  Tonnage  Measurement:  3d  Session 
LN.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:  Rapporteurs  on  Com- 
parisons   of    Systems    of    National    Accounts    in    Use    in    Europe 
nternational  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group:  Special  Working  GrouD 

r.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee:  29th  Session    . 

CAO  Facilitation  Division:  6th  Session ' 

/brld  Meteorological  Organization:  4th  Congress  '.    .....'' 

auth  Pacific  Commission:  Regional  Seminar  on  Education 

.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  35th  Session 

.N.  ECE  Coal  Committee:  Rapporteurs  on  Utilization  of  Fly  Ash  ' 
.N.  Committee  on  Information  From  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
international  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  22d  Plenary  Meeting 
^AO  Communications  Division:  Special  Meeting  To  Prepare  for  ITU 
Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio  Conference 

xecutive  Committee  for  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees- 
9th  Session.  & 

.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  18th  Session 
ATO  Planning  Board  for  Ocean  Shipping:  15th  Meeting  .    .    .    .    . 
.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade-'  Spe- 
cial Working  Party. 
.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  Committee  on  Illicit 

<VHO  Executive  Committee:  48th  Meeting 

lEA  International  Conference  on  Draft  Convention  on  Civil  Liability 
Land-Based  Facilities.  ' 

-ICO   Working   Group   on   Facilitation  of   International   Travel  and 
Transport:  2d  Session. 

N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade-  11th 
Session. 

$+£££$9°  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  18th  Session  .    .    . 

NLSCO  Executive  Board:  65th  Session 

3NTO  Ministerial  Council:  11th  Meeting 

MO  Executive  Committee:  15th  Session  .... 

MO  Executive  Committee:  Extraordinary  Session'    ..'..''' 

N.  ECOSOC  Social  Commission:  15th  Session 

ECAFE  Conference  of  Asian  Statisticians:  5th  Session  '.    '.    '.    '. 
!r£?iU  ot  UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission  . 

VTT  Ministerial  Meeting 

0  Textiles  Committee:  7th  Session    .........'. 

i  Pan  American  Highway  Congress    .....'' 

N.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  'lOth  Session  '. 

th  World  Health  Assembly 

th  International  Film  Festival     .......... 

^t?9PS-°.C  Committee  on  Industrial  Development:  3d' Session  !    ! 

<jL,D  Maritime  Transport  Committee 

N.  ECOSOC  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Conference 'on   Trade 

ind  Development. 

AO  Meeting  on  Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Operations  . 

n.    &CE    Electric    Power    Committee:    Symposium    on    Peak    Load 

^overage. 

[CO  Council:  8th  Session 

0  Governing  Body:  155th  Session  (and  it's  committees)    '.'.'.'' 
\XAJ  bubcommittee  on  Subdivision  and  Stability  Problems 

HO  Executive  Board:  32d  Session 

-ernational  Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries:'  13th 
Meeting. 

■er-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  .    .    . 

N    Commission  on  Permanent  Sovereignty  Over  Natural  Wealth  and 

tesources:  4th  Session. 


Madrid Mar.  12- 

Geneva Mar.  18- 

Geneva Mar.  18- 

Montreal      Mar.  18- 

Geneva Mar.  23- 

London Mar.  25- 

Geneva Mar.  25- 

Geneva Mar.  25- 

Geneva Mar.  28- 

Mexico,  D.F March 

Geneva Apr.  1- 

Noum6a Apr.  1- 

New  York Apr.  2- 

Geneva  Apr.  8- 

New  York Apr.  15- 

New  Delhi Apr.  16- 

Montreal      Apr.  16- 

Geneva Apr.  17- 

Geneva     .......  Apr.  18- 

London Apr.  22- 

New  York Apr.  22- 

Geneva Apr.  23- 

Washington Apr.  25- 

Vienna Apr.  29- 

London Apr.  29- 

New  York Apr.  29- 

Geneva Apr.  29- 

Paris Apr.  29- 

Karachi Apr.  30- 

Geneva April 

Geneva April 

New  York April 

Bangkok April 

Rio  de  Janeiro     ....  April 

Geneva April 

Geneva May  6- 

Washington May  6- 

Buenos  Aires May  6- 

Geneva May  7- 

Cannes May  9- 

New  York May  13- 

Paris May  14- 

New  York May  14- 

New  York May  14- 

Venice May  20- 

London May  21- 

Geneva May  24- 

London May  27- 

Geneva May  28- 

Halifax May 

Bogota May 

New  York May 


NTO  Pp  1  2I?  4  ?  £e  of  .International  Conferences,  Feb.  13,  1963.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations- 
nNTp'  Central  Treaty  Organization;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  ECE  Ec^ 
v  CAtT'p011  f°,r  FUr°pe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  AgricuHure  Or^aniza- 
ernattnli  RvTa  Afreet^nt  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Ener|rAgency;rfcAO( 
ri?iml    p     Civil   Aviation   Organization;   ILO,   International  Labor  Organization-   IMCO    InterKovernmenta 

;atymOrS^S  Uniin;    NATO^  &"« 

,1th  ^rrganl.zation,  OECD    Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development-  PAHO    Pan  American 

fniZaUonnWHO;WoWH  h"'^  ^ati°nSVUNEJ^9<  United  Nations  Educational, ^Scitntm'c  and  SSSSS 
.anization,  WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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President  Greets  Resumption 
of  Geneva  Disarmament  Talks 

Statement  by  President  Kennedy 1 

We  look  with  hope  to  the  work  which  begins 
in  Geneva  as  the  18-nation  disarmament  meet- 
ings resume.  Agreement  does  not  lie  within 
easy  reach.  The  difficulties  in  reaching  such  an 
agreement  can  only  be  resolved  if  all  parties 
face  them  in  a  spirit  of  willingness  to  negoti- 
ate— if  there  is  a  genuine  spirit  of  cooperation, 
coupled  with  a  firm  resolve  to  reverse  the  pres- 
ent dangerous  trend  of  the  arms  race.  The 
prospects  of  agreement  on  a  test  ban  treaty  now 
seem  somewhat  more  encouraging  than  before 
because  of  the  acceptance  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  the  principle  of  on-site  inspection,2  but  very 
important  questions  remain  to  be  worked  out. 
We  must  seek  an  agreement  that  will  serve  the 
world's  real  interests  by  deserving,  and  promot- 
ing, confidence  and  trust  among  the  nations. 

The  United  States  also  believes  that  measures 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  war  by  accident,  miscalcu- 
lation, or  failure  of  communication  should  be 
pressed  with  energy.3  Discussions  to  date  have 
indicated  a  mutual  interest  in  specific  risk-of- 
war  measures.  This  suggests  that  now  may  be 
the  time  actively  to  pursue  these  matters. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  conference  has  before 
it  new  opportunities  for  serious  negotiation. 
And  if  agreements  here  could  be  coupled  with 
further  measures  designed  to  contain  the  nu- 
clear threat,  then  the  more  ambitious  task  of 
developing  a  broad-range  program  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament  would  surely  pro- 
ceed in  an  atmosphere  of  greater  international 
confidence,  stability,  and  security. 


'Read  by  William  C.  Foster,  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  at  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament  at  Geneva  on  Feb.  12 
(White  House  press  release). 

2  For  an  exchange  of  letters  between  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Chairman  Khrushchev,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb. 
11, 1963,  p.  198. 

3  For  text  of  a  U.S.  working  paper  submitted  to  the 
conference  on  Dec.  12,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  31,  1962,  p.  1019. 
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Question  of  General  and  Complete  Disarmament :  Rei 
of  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee 
Disarmament.     Letter  dated  November  9  from  the  1 
Representative  to  the  Acting  Secretary-General  fcrt 
mitting  the  text  of  the  Outline  of  Basic  Provisions 
a   Draft  Treaty   on   General   and  Complete   Disar 
ment,  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  April  18,  as  \ 
as  two  amendments  to  the  outline.     A/C.l/875. 
vember  9, 1962.    39  pp. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Lviation 

invention  for  unification  of  certain  rules  relating  to 
the  precautionary  attachment  of  aircraft.  Done  at 
Rome  May  29,  1933.  Entered  into  force  January  12, 
1937.1 

Accessions  deposited:  Congo  (Brazzaville),  August 
9,  1962 ;  Mauritania,  August  4,  1962. 

invention  on  the  international  recognition  of  rights  in 
aircraft.    Done  at  Geneva  June  19,  1948.     Entered 
into  force  September  17,  1953.     TIAS  2847. 
Ratification  deposited:  Denmark,  January  18,  1963. 

Cultural    Relations 

institution  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization.     Concluded  at  Lon- 
don November  16,  1945.     Entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  November  4,  1946.     TIAS  1580. 
Signatures  and  acceptances:  Burundi,  November  16, 
1962;    Jamaica,    November    7,    1962;    Mongolian 
People's  Republic,  November  1,  1962 ;  Rwanda,  No- 
vember 7, 1962 ;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  November  2, 
1962 ;  Uganda,  November  9,  1962. 

aw  of  the  Sea 

onvention  on  the  territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone ; ' 
onvention  on  fishing  and  conservation  of  living  re- 
sources of  the  high  seas ; 2 
onvention  on  the  continental  shelf ; 2 
ptional  protocol  of  signature  concerning  compulsory 

settlement  of  disputes.2 

Done  at  Geneva  April  29, 1958. 

Ratification  deposited:  Portugal,  January  8,  1963. 
onvention  on  the  high  seas.     Done  at  Geneva  April 

29,  1958.    Entered  into  force  September  30.  1962. 

TIAS  5200. 

Ratification  deposited:  Portugal,  January  8,  1963. 

arcotics 

rotocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and 
wholesale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.  Done  at  New 
York  June  23, 1953. 

Ratification  deposited:  Greece,  February  6,  1963 
Enters  into  -force:  March  8,  1963. 

icific  Settlement 

invention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes  (Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration).  Signed 
at  The  Hague  July  29, 1899.  Entered  into  force  Sep- 
tember 4, 1900.     32  Stat.  1779. 

Adherence  deposited:  Honduras,  December  1,  1961. 
Notifications  received  that  they  consider  themselves 
bound:  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  (with  a  statement), 
June  4,  1962;  Cameroon,  August  1,  1961;  Congo 
(Leopoldville),  March  25,  1961;  Ukrainian  S.S.R. 
(with  a  statement),  April  4,  1962;  Upper  Volta, 
August  30,  1961. 

1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
Not  in  force. 


Convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes  (Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration).     Signed 
at  The  Hague  October  18,  1907.     Entered  into  force 
January  26,  1910.     36  Stat.  2199. 
Adherences  deposited:  Honduras,  December  1,  1961  • 

Israel,  April  18,  1962. 
Notifications  received  that  they  consider  themselves 
bound:  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  (with  a  statement), 
June  4,  1962;  Cameroon,  August  1,  1961;  Congo 
(Leopoldville),  March  25,  1961;  Ukrainian  S.S.R. 
(with  a  statement),  April  4,  1962;  Upper  Volta, 
August  30, 1961. 

Trade 

Italy  on  December  13,  1962,  accepted  the  following  in- 
struments pursuant  to  acceptance  of  protocol  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  embodying 
results  of  1960-61  tariff  conference: 

Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  establishment 
of  new  schedule  III— Brazil— to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 
December  31,  1958.2 
Eighth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  February  18, 
1959.2 
Ninth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  August  17. 
1959.2 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  on  January  17,  1963,  acknowl- 
edged applicable  rights  and  obligations  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  respect  to  the  following: 

Fourth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 
to  annexes  and  texts  of  schedules  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 
March  7,  1955.  Entered  into  force  January  23, 
1959.     TIAS  4186. 

Fifth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  December  3, 
1955.2 

Sixth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  April  11. 
1957.2 

Seventh  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 
to  texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  November  30 
1957.2 

Eighth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  February  18 
1959.2  ' 

Ninth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 
texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  August  17. 
1959.2 


BILATERAL 

Bolivia 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  IV  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454;  73  Stat  610- 
7  U.S.C  1731-1736).  Signed  at  La  Paz  February  4, 
1963.    Entered  into  force  February  4, 1963. 

Cyprus 

Agreement  for  the  waiver  of  fingerprint  requirements 
for  nonimmigrant  visa  applicants.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Nicosia  July  11, 1962,  and  January 
11,  1963.    Entered  into  force  January  11,  1963. 
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France 

Compromis  of  arbitration  pursuant  to  article  X  of  the 
air  transport  agreement  of  March  27,  1946,  as 
amended  (TIAS  1679,  2106,  2257,  2258,  4336).  Signed 
at  Paris  January  22,  1963.  Entered  into  force  Jan- 
uary 22, 1963. 

Iceland 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C. 
1701-1709),  with  memorandum  of  understanding. 
Signed  at  Reykjavik  February  6, 1963.  Entered  into 
force  February  6, 1963. 

India 

Agreement  providing  for  a  grant  for  the  acquisition 
of  nuclear  training  and  research  equipment  and  ma- 
terials. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  New  Delhi 
January  4  and  February  1, 1963.  Entered  into  force 
February  1, 1963. 

Iran 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C. 
1701-1709),  with  exchanges  of  notes  of  October  15 
and  December  30, 1962,  and  February  3,  1963.  Signed 
at  Tehran  October  15,  1962.  Entered  into  force 
October  15, 1962. 

Japan 

Agreement  concerning  the  reciprocal  acceptance  of 
certificates  of  airworthiness  for  imported  aircraft. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  Febru- 
ary 1,  1963.     Entered  into  force  February  1,  1963. 

Netherlands 

Agreement  on  public  liability  for  damage  caused  by 
the  NS  Savannah,  with  annex.  Signed  at  The 
Hague  February  6,  1963.  Enters  into  force  on  the 
date  on  which  each  Government  receives  from  the 
other  written  notification  that  it  has  complied  with 
all  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements  for 
entry  into  force. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Establishment  of  Office  of  International 
Finance  and  Economic  Analysis 

Foreign  Affairs  Manual  Circular  98E  dated  January  7 

1.  Purpose 

This  circular  establishes  within  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  an  Office  of  International  Finance  and 
Economic  Analysis  (OFE)  and  provides  for  related 
organizational  changes  in  that  Bureau.  These  changes 
are  effective  as  of  January  1,  1963. 


2.  Functions  of  the  Office  of  International  Finance  and 

Economic  Analysis 

a.  Formulates  and  advises  on  policies  relating  to 
international  financial  matters. 

b.  Prepares  studies  and  advises  on  the  interrelation- 
ship of  economic  development  in  the  United  States  and 
in  other  countries. 

c.  Serves  as  the  focal  point  within  the  Bureau  for 
consideration  of  foreign  economic  policy  aspects  of 
United  States  economic  development  programs. 

d.  Studies  and  advises  on  problems  of  international 
private  investment  (except  for  treaty  negotiations) 
not  directly  connected  with  developing  countries. 

e.  Advises  on  lend-lease  and  surplus  property 
problems. 

3.  Related  Organizational  Changes 

a.  The  International  Finance  Division  (FN),  for- 
merly in  the  Office  of  International  Trade  and  Finance 
(OTF),  is  abolished.  Its  functions  are  transferred  to 
the  Office  of  International  Finance  and  Economic 
Analysis  (OFE). 

b.  The  Office  of  International  Trade  and  Finance 
(OTF)    is    redesignated    the    Office   of   International 

Trade.    Its  symbol  is  OT. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 

Press  Releases:  February  11-17 

Press    releases    may    be    obtained    from    the 

Office  of  N 

ews,  Department  of  State,  Washing- 

ton  25,  D.C 

Releases 

issued  prior  to  February  11  which 

appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  73 

and  74  of  February  9. 

No.       Date 

Subject 

72     2/11 

Recognition  of  Government  of  Iraq. 

*75     2/11 

U.S.    participation    in    international 

conferences. 

t76     2/11 

Ball :     Interview     on    "Issues     and 

Answers." 

*77     2/11 

Visit  of  Giuseppe  Saragat. 

78     2/12 

Rusk  :  "The  Road  Ahead." 

79     2/13 

U.A.R.  decree  on  foreign  ownership 

of  agricultural  land. 

*80     2/12 

Program   for   visit   of   President  of 

Venezuela. 

*81     2/12 

Program     for     visit     of     Giuseppe 

Saragat. 

*82     2/13 

Program  for  visit  of  King  of  Laos. 

*83     2/14 

Bowles :  "Emancipation :  the  Record 

and  the  Challenge." 

84     2/14 

Rwanda  credentials   (rewrite). 

85     2/15 

Venezuela  credentials  (rewrite). 

♦86     2/15 

Bowles :    "Democracy   and   Develop- 

ment    in     Latin    America"     (ex- 

cerpts). 

♦87     2/15 

Program   for  visit  of   President  of 

Venezuela. 

t89    2/16 

Talks   to   implement  Nassau  agree- 

ment. 

♦Not  printed. 

tHeld  fo 

r  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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ommunist  Subversion  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 


Statement  by  Edwin  M.  Martin 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs1 


welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
3  subcommittee  to  testify  on  the  important 
blem  of  Communist  subversion  in  the  hemi- 
ere.  In  recent  months  public  attention  has 
lsed  to  such  a  degree  on  the  Soviets'  arms 
Idup  in  Cuba  that  it  has  tended  to  over- 
idow  Communist  subversive  activities 
)ughout  Latin  America,  aided  in  many  ways 
Cuba  and  other  bloc  countries, 
he  problem  of  extracontinental  totalitarian 
rers  trying  to  subvert  established  govern- 
its  in  this  hemisphere  is  not  new.  During 
rid  War  II  the  American  Eepublics  faced 
challenge  of  Fascist  subversion  sponsored 
he  Axis  Powers.  Through  individual  and 
ictive  action  they  successfully  dealt  with  this 
sat.  Since  1948,  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
ununist  seizure  of  power  in  Czechoslovakia, 
inter- American  community  has  been  dealing 
1  the  problem  of  Communist  subversion  pro- 
Bd  by  countries  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  now 
sorted  by  Cuba. 

mention  this  at  the  outset  to  point  out  that 
American  governments  were  confronting 
issue  long  before  there  was  a  Communist 
a,  and  I  expect  they  will  be  doing  so  after 
i  is  free  again. 

ELOPMENT  OF  COMMUNISM  PRIOR  TO 
FRO 

ie  establishment  of  the  Communist  parties 
itin  America  has  taken  place  in  at  least  five 
JS  or  phases.  During  the  first  of  these, 
l  1918  to  1922,  parties  were  formed  in  the 
countries  where  the  industrial  revolution 
made  the  most  headway  and  where  the 
■  movement  had  begun  to  acquire  national 
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Editor's  Note:  Because  of  the  length  of  this 
statement  it  has  been  necessary  to  print  it  in 
two  parts.  The  final  portion  will  appear  in  the 
Bulletin  of  March  18, 1963. 


prominence.     While  the  five   original   Com- 
munist parties  were  building  on  socialist  or 
anarchist  foundations  during  the  1920's,  en- 
tirely new  Communist  and  Communist-oriented 
groups  were  emerging  in  a  majority  of  the  other 
Latin  American  Eepublics.    In  each  case,  the 
Communist  organizations  in  the  second  wave 
had  to  contend  with  more  serious  obstacles  than 
their  predecessors  had  initially  faced.     These 
handicaps  included  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  labor  organizations,  little  or  no  tradition  of 
radical  political  movements,  and  suppression  of 
opposition  groups  by  regimes  that  were  either 
highly  authoritarian  or  outright  dictatorships. 
At  the  Sixth  Congress  in  1928,  the  Comintern 
adopted  the  line  that  Soviet  historians  have 
since  identified  with  the  so-called  "third  period" 
of   the   Communist  International.    This  line 
called  for  Communists  everywhere  to  declare 
themselves  as  such,  to  cease  cooperation  with 
"bourgeois"  and  "leftist  reformist"  elements, 
and  to  establish  purely  Communist  organiza- 
tions which  should  strive  to  foment  and  seize 
the  leadership  of  proletarian  revolutions.    Re- 
percussions were  felt  in  every  phase  of  Commu- 
nist activities  in  Latin  America.    With  respect 
to  their  political  apparatus,  the  Comintern  di- 
rectives made  it  clear  that  in  countries  where 
Communists  operated  within  other  parties  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  convert  these  parties  to 
full-fledged  Communist  organizations.    During 

1  Made  before  the  Latin  American  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Feb.  18. 
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1929-31,  three  new  parties  were  also  organized, 
bringing  the  number  of  countries  with  Com- 
munist parties  to  17. 

The  fourth  wave  of  Communist  organiza- 
tional activity  in  Latin  America,  from  the  mid- 
1930's  to  the  mid-1940's,  can  be  subdivided  into 
three  periods,  each  corresponding  to  a  distinct 
episode  in  the  annals  of  the  international  Com- 
munist movement.  These  were  the  periods  of 
the  Popular  Front,  which  had  begun  in  Latin 
America  by  1935,  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact,  from 
August  1939  to  June  1941,  and  the  remaining 
years  of  the  Second  World  War.  During  these 
same  years,  half  a  dozen  parties  abandoned  the 
Communist  label  without  changing  their  polit- 
ical orientation,  while  Communist  parties  were 
also  established  in  the  remaining  three  Latin 
American  countries  which  did  not  already  have 
them. 

The  fifth  and  current  phase  deserves  a  fuller 
treatment,  including  a  discussion  of  Soviet  bloc 
activities,  of  some  real  importance  for  the  first 
time. 

Soviet  Bloc  Offensive  in  Latin  America  in  the 
1950's 

During  this  postwar  and  pre-Castro  period, 
Soviet  relations  with  Latin  America,  which 
seemed  to  be  entering  a  period  of  expansion  in 
the  aftermath  of  World  War  II,  were  cut  back 
sharply  from  1947  to  1952  as  one  country  after 
another  suspended  relations  with  the  Soviets  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  taking  strong 
measures  against  the  local  Communist  parties. 
Soviet  operations  in  the  area  entered  on  the 
present  period  of  expansion  beginning  in  1953 
with  overtures  to  the  Peron  government  for 
increased  trade.  The  post-1953  Soviet  offensive 
in  the  area  was  part  of  a  worldwide  operation 
keyed  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  and 
spearheaded  by  trade  and  aid  programs.  As  of 
December  31,  1958,  the  European  Communist 
bloc  countries  had  20-odd  trade  and  payments 
agreements  with  five  Latin  American  countries 
(Argentina,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Uruguay,  and 
Mexico) .  One  or  more  of  the  bloc  governments 
at  this  time  had  resident  diplomatic  missions 
in  these  same  Latin  American  countries  and 
also  in  Bolivia.  Soviet  bloc  trade  with  Latin 
America  rose  from  $70  million  in  1953,  only 
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0.6  percent  of  Latin  America's  trade  with  the 
world,  to  $275  million  in  1958,  or  1.7  percenl 
of  Latin  American  trade.  The  peak  was 
reached  in  1955,  reflecting  trade  with  Argentina 
under  the  Peron  regime — $340  million,  or  2.1 
percent  of  Latin  American  trade.  During  thi 
period  1955-57,  14  Latin  American  count™ 
were  visited  by  bloc  trade  missions,  and  7  o: 
these  countries  sent  missions  to  the  bloc.  Ii 
addition,  during  the  1950's  travel  between  Latii 
America  and  the  bloc  reached  a  fairly  hig] 
level,  and  bloc  radio  broadcasts  allotted  mon 
and  more  time  to  Latin  American  audiences. 

But  the  Soviets  failed  to  gain  any  secure  foot 
hold  through  their  diplomatic  and  economi 
offensive  in  these  years.  What  apparent  trad 
successes  they  achieved  were  based  on  the  nee< 
of  various  Latin  American  countries  to  sell  sur 
plus  raw  materials  and  their  willingness  to  tak 
Soviet  goods  in  exchange.  In  Argentina  am 
Uruguay,  the  main  theaters  of  Soviet  operatioi 
during  this  period,  the  Soviets  made  no  lastinj 
political  gains.  In  general,  this  first  phase  o 
Soviet  operations  in  the  area  was  primarily  on 
of  probing  for  opportunities. 

Latin  American  Communist  Parties  in  the  1950 

The  only  outstanding  success  of  the  postwa 

period  before  the  Castro  takeover  was  in  Guate 

mala  in  the  period  1950-54,  where  the  Commu 

nists  came  to  dominate  the  Arbenz  governmen 

and  establish  effective  control  over  the  country: 

labor  and  peasant  organizations.    As  the  Sc 

viets'  power  and  status  reached  new  high  level 

in  the  late  1950's,  the  Communist  leadership  i 

Latin  America  gained  new  confidence,  but  th 

area  was  still  isolated  from  the  centers  of  intei 

national  communism  and  the  local  parties  wer 

unable  to  translate  this  growth  of  Soviet  powe 

into  greater  capabilities  for  influence  and  pene 

tration  in  the  national  societies  of  Latin  Amei 

ica.    The  membership  strength  of  the  Con 

munist  parties  and  their  ability  to  influence  tl 

political  system  was  largely  confined  to  the: 

continued    hold    in    labor    organizations  an 

among  intellectual  and  student  groups.    Se 

dom  were  they  able  to  make  common  cau; 

with   non-Communist  parties   commanding 

mass   following.     They,   therefore,   general! 

remained  on  the  defensive. 
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As  of  the  end  of  1958  just  before  Castro 
[zed  power  in  Cuba,  it  appeared  that  the  cli- 
ite  for  Communist  activities  in  Latin  America 
is  improving.  The  swollen,  ill-paid  urban 
pulations  seemed  to  offer  an  especially  prom- 
ng  field  for  radical  agitation  of  all  kinds, 
(acting  to  periods  of  dictatorial  rule  in  various 
tmtries,  leftist  party  leaders,  students,  jour- 
lists,  and  other  intellectuals  were  voicing  an 
ristent,  but  uncritical,  demand  for  the  exten- 
di of  liberties  that  promised  to  remove  from 
3  Communist  parties  the  legal  impediments 
iced  in  their  way  by  more  conservative  gov- 
lments  of  the  past.  The  Communists,  by 
}ir  energetic  denunciations  of  economic  and 
;ial  injustice,  were  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  the 
?erficially  educated  intellectuals  and  leaders 
the  left  proving  themselves  the  true  cham- 
>ns  of  democracy. 

[n  terms  of  Communist  Party  membership, 
>  Argentine,  Brazilian,  Chilean,  Cuban,  and 
nezuelan  parties  represented  in  1958  all  but 
mall  part  of  the  total,  or  about  215,000  of  an 
imated  250,000  party  members  in  the  area, 
ese  parties  had  sizable  nonparty  followings 
1  substantial  influence  among  other  political 
mps  in  their  countries. 


MMUNIST  EFFORTS  SINCE  THE  ADVENT  OF 
5TRO 

Since  1959  the  general  pattern  of  Communist 
•version  in  the  hemisphere  shows  a  continua- 
i,  though  on  a  much  stepped-up  scale,  of  the 
tics  of  infiltration,  popular-front  action,  and 
urgency,  but  with  a  marked  shift  toward 
re  violence.  Local  groups  have  greatly  bene- 
d  from  the  receipt  of  far  more  outside  help, 
ecially  from  Cuba,  than  heretofore.  This 
coincided  with  the  advent  of  Castro  and  the 
rpening  of  differences  between  Moscow  and 
ping  on  the  tactics  to  be  followed  in  pressing 
ward  the  Communist  campaign  of  world 
aination.  The  Soviets  undoubtedly  regard 
in  America  as  an  area  offering  unusual  pos- 
lities,  but  they  themselves  have  been  cautious 
heir  tactics,  except  where  special  opportu- 
es  have  developed,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba, 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
7  have  in  any  way  restrained  Cuba  or  local 


Communist   parties    from    violence   of   many 
forms. 

The  Strategy  and  Tactics  of  the  Castro  Regime 

The  strategy  of  the  Castro  regime  from  the 
beginning,  despite  all  the  disclaimers,  has  re- 
mained one  of  exporting  its  revolution — of 
converting  the  Andes  into  the  Sierra  Maestra 
of  the  Americas,  as  Castro  stated  in  1960.  In 
its  tactics  the  Castro  regime  has  been  change- 
able. During  the  first  6  months  of  1959  in  the 
flush  of  victory  it  sponsored  armed  expeditions 
against  several  Caribbean  countries.  None  of 
these  was  successful.  They  served  only  to 
arouse  suspicions  and  generate  action  by  the 
OAS  [Organization  of  American  States]. 
Castro  then  shifted  tactics,  following  a  more 
subtle,  indirect  approach.  The  Cuban  efforts 
have  been  channeled  in  four  main  directions  : 

1.  the  formation  of  front  organizations  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries in  the  form  of  friendship  societies  or 
committees  for  the  defense  of  the  Cuban 
revolution. 

2.  an  intensive  propaganda  campaign  using 
printed  materials,  news  services  provided  by 
Prensa  Latina,  and  newly  constructed,  powerful 
radio  facilities. 

3.  covert  material  support,  largely  financial, 
to  subversive  groups. 

4.  indoctrination  and  training  of  hundreds  of 
Latin  Americans  in  Cuba,  including  training  in 
sabotage,  terrorism,  and  guerrilla  tactics. 

I  believe  some  specific  examples  of  activities 
in  these  four  categories  would  be  of  interest  to 
members  of  the  subcommittee. 

On  the  formation  of  front  organizations,  we 
do  not  have  to  go  far  afield.  All  of  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee 
and  its  pro-Castro  activities  in  this  country.  I 
would  like  to  read  the  following  excerpt  from 
the  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  of  the 
FBI: 

The  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  is  one  of  the  main 
outlets  in  this  country  for  pro-Castro  propaganda. 
Many  of  its  members  are  United  States  nationals.  This 
Bureau  during  the  1961  fiscal  year  determined  that 
certain  funds  used  by  the  Committee  to  pay  for  a  news- 
paper advertisement  had  come  from  a  Cuban  oflicial 
assigned  to  the  United  Nations,  a  fact  later  admitted 
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by  a  Committee  member  in  testimony  before  a  congres- 
sional committee.  FBI  investigations  also  have  shown 
that  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  has  been 
heavily  infiltrated  by  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party,  and  that  these  Parties  have 
actually  organized  some  chapters  of  the  Committee. 

Similar  groups  have  been  established  in  prac- 
tically every  other  country  of  the  hemisphere, 
such  as  the  Legion  of  Volunteers  for  the  De- 
fense of  Cuba  in  Peru,  the  Movement  for  Sol- 
idarity With  and  Defense  of  the  Cuban  Revo- 
lution  in  Chile,  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Cuba 
in  Brazil,  and  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the 
Cuban  Kevolution  in  Costa  Rica,  to  name  only  a 
few.  Their  function  has  been  to  propagandize 
and  whip  up  enthusiasm  for  the  Castro  regime 
and  repetitions  of  its  revolution  through  rallies, 
demonstrations,  propaganda,  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  Communist-front  groups. 

As  part  of  its  propaganda  campaign,  the 
Cuban  Government  uses  its  news  service  Agen- 
da Prensa  Latma  to  spread  its  distortion  of 
news  events  throughout  the  world.  There  are 
four  Prensa  Latina  offices  in  Latin  America. 
These  offices  serve  not  only  as  news  gathering 
centers  for  the  Cuban  propaganda  network,  but 
as  a  means  of  contact  with  subversive  groups 
throughout  the  hemisphere. 

The  Cuban  Government  places  great  empha- 
sis on  radio  propaganda  to  further  its  subver- 
sive ends.  It  beams  to  the  United  States  two 
English-language  programs,  "Radio  Free 
Dixie"  and  "The  Friendly  Voice  of  Cuba," 
intended  particularly  to  arouse  racial  antag- 
onisms in  Negro  audiences. 

Radio  Habana  is  the  chief  propaganda  vehi- 
cle of  the  Cuban  Government  for  other  coun- 
tries. In  May  of  1961,  Radio  Habana  produced 
a  modest  42  hours  a  week  for  Europe  and  the 
Americas.  Now  it  puts  out  some  188  hours  a 
week,  with  almost  60  percent  of  that  time  devot- 
ed to  Spanish-language  broadcasts  to  the  Amer- 
icas. In  good  part,  these  broadcasts  contain 
the  usual  virulent  attacks  against  specific  demo- 
cratic governments  and  their  leading  person- 
ages, such  as  President  Betancourt,  and  call  on 
listeners  to  follow  the  Cuban  example  of  revo- 
lution. Radio  Habana  also  makes  its  facilities 
available  to  such  Cuba-based  groups  as  the 
Dominican  Liberation  Movement,  the  Peruvian 
Anti-Imperialist  Struggle  Movement,  and  the 


Guatemalan  Information  Committee,  to  broa 
cast  systematic  and  hostile  propagan< 
designed  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  i 
governments  in  those  countries. 

To  estimate  the  amount  of  Cuban  print 
material  that  is  smuggled  into  the  other  cou 
tries  of  the  hemisphere  is  impossible.  But 
can  point  to  a  few  glaring  examples  where  th 
have  been  caught  redhanded.  Last  October 
Chile,  a  large  crate,  weighing  1,800  pounds  a 
sent  by  the  Cuban  Government  to  its  Embas 
at  Santiago,  was  documented  as  "samples 
Cuban  products  and  cultural  and  commerc 
material."  Upon  being  opened  by  Chile 
authorities,  the  packages  found  inside  the  b 
contained  Cuban  propaganda  addressed  to  va 
ous  Chileans  who  a  few  months  before  had  vis 
ed  Cuba.  The  Chilean  Government  address 
a  stern  protest  to  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  1 
face  of  this  outrageous  effort  to  introduce  C: 
tro  propaganda  into  Chile  surreptitious 
Similarly,  in  Mexico  in  February  1962,  Me 
can  customs  authorities  seized  a  large  quant: 
of  Castro  Communist  propaganda  that  < 
Cuban  Minister  of  Education,  Armando  H: 
Davalos,  brought  with  him  to  Mexico  a 
tried  to  introduce  into  the  country  during 
official  visit. 

Another  form  of  support  of  subversive  acti 
ties — and  one  which  is  difficult  to  trace — is  i 
furnishing  of  funds  to  subversive  groups.  C 
tro  reportedly  donated  recently  $15,000  to 
violent,  extremist  group  in  Colombia  called  < 
United  Front  for  Revolutionary  Action.  I 
Cuban  Government  has  also  given  financial  i 
to  the  leftist  subversive  activities  of  the  p: 
Castro  Revolutionary  Union  of  Ecuadore 
Youth  (URJE),  which  has  been  involved 
guerrilla  activities  in  Ecuador.  The  Qu 
radio  on  January  29  broadcast  a  letter  sent 
them  by  Pablo  Paez,  a  young  member  of  UR« 
who  had  recently  been  expelled  from  I 
group,  in  which  he  publicly  acknowledged  tl 
two  other  individuals  of  the  group,  whom 
named,  made  several  trips  to  Cuba  and  return 
with  money  for  the  support  of  the  Ecuadore 
guerrilla  movement.  One  of  these  same  in 
viduals,  he  said,  also  received  funds  direc 
from  the  Cuban  Embassy  at  Quito. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  1,000  and  1,1 
persons  from  other  Latin  American  countr 
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xaveled  to  Cuba  in  1962  for  ideological  indoct- 
rination or  guerrilla  warfare  training.  Most 
)f  these  trainees  are  young,  mostly  in  their 
eens  or  twenties.  Ostensibly  in  Cuba  to  pursue 
lornial  studies  of  agricultural,  industrial,  or 
>ther  techniques,  students  also  receive  heavy 
loses  of  indoctrination  in  Castro  Communist 
deology  and  guerrilla  warfare.  Returning 
roung  men  from  Cuba  have  stated  that  they 
jo  through  simulated  offensive  and  defensive 
;uerrilla  exercises,  are  taught  how  to  survive 
n  the  jungles,  are  given  map  and  weapons 
nstruction,  as  well  as  other  training  every  good 
guerrilla  should  have.  They  are  also  told  how 
o  penetrate  student,  labor,  and  other  groups 
a  their  own  countries.  Venezuelans  seem  to  be 
he  most  numerous  national  group  among  these 
rainees,  and  we  do  not  consider  it  sheer 
©incidence  that  Venezuela's  democratic  gov- 
rnment  and  the  Venezuelan  people  are  being 
ubjected  most  heavily  to  the  terrorist  and 
[uerrilla  activities  of  the  Castro  Communists 
a  that  country. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Cuban  crisis,  the 
!astro  regime  has  shifted  the  emphasis  of  its 
ampaign  in  Latin  America  to  one  of  open  en- 
ouragement  of  terror  as  a  principal  weapon,  a 
love  dictated  by  the  loss  of  popular  support 
s  a  result  of  the  crisis  and  the  futility  of  con- 
nuing  popular-front,  mass-movement  tactics, 
lolence  has  been  the  only  refuge  of  the  very 
mall  minority  throughout  history. 

On  November  21,  1962,  in  a  speech  closing 
ie  so-called  "Week  of  Solidarity  With  the 
'enezuelan  People,"  Cuban  Minister  of  Edu- 
ition  Armando  Hart  said  that  it  had  become 
rident  that  "in  Latin  America  the  conquest 
E  revolutionary  power  has  to  be  achieved  nec- 
sarily— at  least  in  a  great  number  of  the  coun- 
ies— through  class  struggle  carried  to  the  level 
E  armed  insurrection  by  the  proletariat  and 
aasant  classes."  A  week  later,  in  an  interview 
ith  the  Habana  correspondent  of  the  London 
"aUy  Worker,  Cuban  Minister  of  Industries 
mesto  Guevara  is  quoted  as  saying : 

The  Cuban  revolution  has  shown  that  in  conditions 
imperialist    domination    such    as    exist   in    Latin 
meriea,  there  is  no  solution  but  armed  struggle. 

astro  himself  on  January  16  of  this  year  stated 
tat  "what  is  needed  [in  Latin  America]  are 


experts  on  changing  the  situation,  experts  on 
leading  peoples  in  revolutions."  Criticizing 
those  who  shrink  from  violence,  he  said  let  the 
imperialist  theoreticians  preach  conformism, 
but  let  the  revolutionary  theoreticians  preach 
revolution  without  fear. 

Significantly,  the  "old"  Communists  have  re- 
cently also  picked  up  this  theme.  Veteran 
Communist  Party  leader  Carlos  Rafael  Rod- 
riguez, now  President  of  the  Cuban  Agrarian 
Reform  Institute,  in  a  speech  on  January  23 
said: 

Following  the  example  of  David,  they  are  realizing 
in  time,  that  revolution  is  the  road — revolution  which 
represents  the  definite  change  from  the  decayed  struc- 
tures which  imperialism  maintains  in  our  America: 
revolution,  which  means  the  expulsion  of  imperialist 
and  monopolistic  wealth,  supported  by  the  traitor  lati- 
fundists  and  by  the  cowardly,  timid  representatives 
of  a  bourgeoisie  which  feels  the  blows  of  imperialism 
without  trying  to  divert  them  to  realize  that  this  rev- 
olution is  possible,  that  this  revolution  is  achievable, 
that  this  revolution  may  have  different  roads  for 
achievement  but  that  there  is  only  one  road  on  which 
it  can  advance  with  confidence:  the  determination  to 
struggle,  to  resist,  to  fight. 

Another  veteran  Communist,  Bias  Roca,  on 
January  24  praised  the  Venezuelan  terrorists, 
saboteurs,  and  guerrillas  for  their  activities  dur- 
ing the  missile  crisis,  calling  this  "proletarian 
internationalism"  and  promising,  "We  shall 
continue  to  give  our  support,  each  day  in 
greater  proportions,  to  the  Venezuelan  people." 
Earlier  Fidel  Castro  himself  in  a  speech  mark- 
ing the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion had  this  to  say  about  the  tactics  of  violence 
in  Venezuela  during  the  missile  crisis : 

.  .  .  the  Venezuelan  people  struggled  and  gave  ex- 
traordinary evidence  of  revolutionary  spirit,  led  by  the 
glorious  Communist  Party  of  Venezuela  and  by  the 
valiant  militants  of  the  Leftist  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment. The  imperialists  were  given  evidence  of  what 
revolutionary  solidarity  is,  and  active  solidarity  of 
revolutionaries  who  do  not  sit  in  their  doorways  to 
wait  for  the  corpse  of  their  enemy  to  pass  by,  of  revo- 
lutionaries who  understand  that  the  duty  of  all  revo- 
lutionaries is  to  create  the  revolution. 

These  statements  are  a  clear  indication  of 
the  continuing  interventionist  purposes  of  the 
Castro  regime  and  point  to  the  direction  in 
which  we  can  expect  it  to  channel  its  subversive 
activity  in  the  hemisphere  in  the  months  to 
come. 
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Soviet  Bloc  Efforts  in  Latin  America  Since  1959 

Over  the  past  3  years,  efforts  by  the  Soviet 
bloc  countries,  other  than  through  Cuba,  to  es- 
tablish further  their  presence  in  Latin  America 
and  promote  the  fortunes  of  local  Communist 
parties  have  not  generally  met  with  any  out- 
standing successes.  Only  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Brazil  and  the  promise  of  increased  trade  be- 
tween them  may  be  said  to  represent  a  clear  plus 
for  the  bloc.  Otherwise,  diplomatic  relations 
continue  to  be  maintained  with  the  same  few 
countries  in  Latin  America  as  before  (Cuba, 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Mexico)  and  no  sig- 
nificant expansion  of  trade  has  taken  place. 
One  may  cite  as  a  clear  setback  the  case  of  Ar- 
gentina, where  little  use  has  been  made  of  the 
$100  million  credit  extended  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
1957  (because  of  the  unavailability  or  inade- 
quacy of  merchandise)  and  where  the  Soviet 
and  other  bloc  embassies  have  been  forced  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  their  staffs  at  Argentine 
demand. 

They  have  succeeded  in  attracting  more  stu- 
dents and  other  persons  for  training  and  indoc- 
trination of  all  kinds.  Attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  bloc  to  introduce  propaganda  into  the 
various  Latin  American  countries  continue  to 
have  varying  degrees  of  success.  Some  gov- 
ernments (e.g.  Mexico,  Uruguay)  seem  lately  to 
have  tightened  control  over  the  importation  of 
such  materials,  but  the  amounts  distributed  in 
certain  countries  remain  a  most  disturbing  fact. 

Implications  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Quarrel  in  Latin 
America 

To  date  the  Latin  American  Communist 
parties  seem  to  have  been  reluctant  either  to 
admit  the  existence  of  basic  differences  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Communist  China  or  to  take 
sides  even  when  the  differences  are  admitted. 
Castro  has  clearly  played  both  sides  while  ap- 
pealing for  a  reconciliation.  One  might  sug- 
gest that  his  heart  is  in  Peiping  but  his  stomach 
is  in  Moscow. 

Castro's  tactics  in  winning  power  in  Cuba 
have  nevertheless  provoked  among  those  parties 
sharp   discussion   very  similar  in  its  subject 


matter  to  the  discourse  between  the  Soviets  an 
the  Chinese  Communists.  Principally  involve 
is  the  question  of  the  right  strategy  to  the  su< 
cessful  conquest  of  political  power.  In  vii 
tually  all  Latin  American  Communist  mov< 
ments  there  is  a  deep  division  of  opinion  as  t 
whether  to  take  the  violent  path  to  power- 
similar  to  that  allegedly  followed  by  tl 
Chinese  and  the  Cubans — or  the  slower,  "unite 
front"  path  of  alliance  with  leftist  forces  whic 
is  called  the  via  pacifica.  In  general,  the  S< 
viets  appear  to  favor  the  latter  course  of  actio 
as  one  surer  of  success  in  the  long  run  and  lei 
liable  to  result  in  debilitating  defeat  for  Con 
munist  forces.  However,  the  Soviet  attituc 
toward  the  violent  path,  which  involves  in  mo: 
cases  the  use  of  a  guerrilla  movement, 
shrouded  in  ambivalence. 

The  Chinese  Communists  on  the  other  liar 
are  urging  this  path  on  the  Latin  Americ? 
Communist  movement  through  all  the  avenu 
open  to  them.  There  is  a  coincidence  of  str 
tegic  views  between  much  Latin  American  di 
sident  Communist  thinking  and  that  of  tl 
Chinese  Communists.  Our  evidence  sugges 
that  the  older  Communist  leaders  in  the  ar< 
tend  to  favor  the  Moscow  viewpoint,  while  tl 
younger,  hotter  headed  elements  in  the  Comnr 
nist  movement  find  themselves  leaning  towai 
the  Cuban-Chinese  Communist  strategy.  I 
time  brings  less  and  less  prospects  of  success  v 
the  "peaceful  path"  there  seems  good  reason 
think  that  more  and  more  Latin  America 
Communists  will  incline  toward  violent  ove 
throw  as  their  only  possible  means  to  ga: 
power.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  captu 
of  the  Latin  American  parties  by  the  Chines' 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  the  capability 
provide  the  necessary  material  support. 

It  would  appear  that  on  balance  the  Sovi 
and  Cuban  images  and  effectiveness,  as  distil 
guished  from  those  of  local  parties,  have  su 
f  ered  a  setback,  largely  a  5  a  result  of  the  cris 
of  October  1962,  but  also  from  the  increasing 
disorienting  effects  of  the  Sino-Soviet  quarn 
Conditions  in  certain  areas  of  Latin  Americ 
however,  continue  to  be  conducive  to  the  growl 
of  Communist  influence  and  consequently  1 
penetration  by  Soviet  bloc  states  and  partie 
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rhe  lack  of  spectacular  successes  in  recent  years 
should  not  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  either  external 
m-  internal  Communist  forces  in  Latin  America 
lave  given  up  their  attempts  to  overturn  the 
listing  order  or  are  unable  to  do  so. 

JALANCE  SHEET  ON  COMMUNISM  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA  SINCE  1959 

So  far  I  have  been  talking  primarily  about 
tctiyities  or  influences  brought  to  bear  by  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  Cuba  on  Latin  America.  But 
he  Communist  parties  there  have  a  life  and 
brce  of  their  own  and  are  not  wholly  depend- 
nt  on  outside  nourishment  or  guidance  by  any 
leans.  Their  strength  and  activities  are  mat- 
ers of  major  interest  and  must  now  be  analyzed 
i  some  detail. 

The  Communist  apparatus  in  Latin  America 
lade  significant  progress  during  1959, 1960,  and 
961  and  came  to  have  greater  self-confidence 
rid  optimism  than  at  any  time  since  the  end  of 
ie  war.    Rather  than  in  terms  of  membership 
v  electoral  success,  this  progress  appeared  in 
Btter  linkage    with   the   international   Com- 
lunist  movement,  partly  through  Cuba,  and  in 
ie   improved   atmosphere   for   operations   in 
lany  countries.    Especially  during  1959  and 
irly  1960,  this  was  closely  related  to  the  appeal 
I  the  Cuban  revolution.    Even  after  disillu- 
onment  with  Castro  began  to  set  in  among 
any  Latin  American  leftists,  Cuba  provided 
l  important  regional  headquarters  which  con- 
nued  to  provide  valuable  support  and  services 
1  the  Latin  American  Communists. 
During  this  3-year  period  the  Communists 
ade  headway  in  finding  indigenous  leftist  and 
ttionalist  groups  disposed  to  make  common 
use  with  them.    Up  until  1962  they  made  sig- 
ficant  gains  among  students  and  intellectuals 
id  to  a  lesser  degree  in  urban  trade  unions, 
ith  heavy  bloc  support,  propaganda  activities 
ire  sustained  at   a  higher  level   than  ever 
fore. 

Although  1962  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
entful  years  in  the  history  of  the  Latin 
nerican  Communist  movement,  it  closed  with 
tie  if  any  net  overall  further  gain  for  the 
>mmunist  parties  in  terms  of  numbers  or  in- 
lence.    In  fact  in  some  countries  there  were 
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some  at  least  temporary  losses.  The  highlights 
of  a  yearend  balance  sheet  look  something  like 
this : 

In  the  climate  of  change  and  crisis  that  pre- 
vailed during  1962,  the  non-Communist  forces 
of  the  revolutionary  left  rather  than  the  Com- 
munist parties  themselves  appeared  to  be  the 
main  gainers.     The  Communists  had  little  to 
show  in  terms  of  gains  in  party  membership  or 
vote     following,    and    internal    factionalism 
increased  sharply,  in  part  because  many  old- 
line   leaders   responded   only   feebly   to  their 
opportunities.    Nevertheless  in  an  overall  situa- 
tion not  unfavorable  to  revolutionary  appeals, 
the  Communists  in  1962  were  pursuing  vigor- 
ously with  some  success  all  three  of  their  stand- 
ard tactical  lines,  adapted  to  the  local  situations 
in  which  each  seemed  to  offer  most  promise  of 
success :  infiltration,  popular  fronts,  and  terror. 
Infiltration  succeeded  best  in  Brazil.     Com- 
munist-backed candidates  in  the  October  1962 
elections,  while  they  did  not  fare  exceptionally 
well  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  won  important 
victories  in  certain  key  states.     On  the  other 
hand  the  outstanding  division  in  a  Communist 
party  in  Latin  America  during  1962  took  place 
in  Brazil  where  the  Communist  Party  (PCB) 
was  confronted  by  an  organized  rival  party. 
Luiz  Carlos  Prestes  has  for  the  last  8  years  led 
the  PCB  on  a  "soft"  line  and  concentrated  upon 
the  quest  for  legality.    During  1961  leftist  dis- 
sidents, led  by  three  ex-members  of  the  PCB 
presidium  and  five  other  former  central  com- 
mittee members,  accused  Prestes  and  his  asso- 
ciates of  revisionism  and  rightist  deviation. 
Expelled  as  divisionists,  the  dissidents  orga- 
nized early  in  1962,  taking  the  name  Commu- 
nist Party  of  Brazil  and  claiming  to  be  the 
legitimate    PCB.      Dedicated    revolutionaries 
who  are  convinced  that  they  will  come  to  lead 
the  Communist  movement  in  Brazil,  the  dissi- 
dents, who  so  far  are  relatively  small  in  num- 
ber,   have  actively    sought   recognition   from 
other  Communist  parties  and  the  Castro  regime. 
Unlike  the  Prestes  PCB,  they  are  actively  pre- 
paring for  guerrilla  warfare. 

The  peaceful,  popular-front  road  to  power 
has  been  followed  by  the  Communist  movement 
in  Chile  more  faithfully  than  by  any  other 
party.    The  well-established  Chilean  Commu- 
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nist  Party  (PCCh)  had  good  reason  for  this 
policy  because  its  prospects  for  coming  to  power 
through  success  at  the  polls  by  popular-front 
groups  to  which  it  belongs  remain  considerably 
brighter  than  those  of  any  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can Communist  party.  Allied  for  years  with 
the  Socialist  Party  and  other  leftist  elements 
in  the  Popular  Action  Front  (FRAP),  which 
narrowly  missed  electing  its  Socialist  candidate 
president  in  1958,  the  PCCh  obtained  nearly  12 
percent  of  the  vote  in  the  March  1961  congres- 
sional elections.  With  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
1964  presidential  elections,  again  with  a  Social- 
ist candidate,  the  Chilean  Communists  give  top 
priority  to  maintaining  the  FRAP  and  avoid- 
ing any  actions  which  might  jeopardize  the 
legal  status  which  the  PCCh  regained  in  1958. 

Even  so,  during  the  past  year  ideological  and 
tactical  differences  between  the  Communists 
and  the  Socialists  became  more  evident  than  in 
the  past,  and  strains  within  the  FRAP  became 
acute.  At  the  same  time  voices  within  the 
PCCh  advocated  developing  guerrilla  capabili- 
ties against  the  eventuality  that  force  might  be 
used  to  keep  the  Communists  from  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  electoral  victory.  Thus  the  PCCh,  like 
most  other  Latin  American  Communist  parties, 
is  confronting  the  choice  between  the  peaceful 
road  and  violent  revolution  or  guerrilla  war- 
fare and  tries  to  make  its  choice  in  the  light  of 
relative  prospects  for  success.  The  ambiva- 
lence in  many  parties  stems  from  disagreement 
among  party  leaders  over  just  this  point. 

The  choice  of  violent  action  showed  most 
dramatically  in  Venezuela,  but  also  in  Peru  and 
to  some  extent  in  Brazil.  I  will  discuss  this 
increasingly  important  trend  more  fully  later 
on. 

In  Bolivia  the  orthodox  Communist  Party 
(PCB)  so  far  sees  its  road  to  power  through 
continued  successful  infiltration  of  the  left  sec- 
tor of  the  National  Revolutionary  Movement 
(MNR) .  The  Guatemalan  Labor  (Communist) 
Party  (PGT)  has  officially  adopted  a  policy 
of  preparing  for  any  form  of  struggle.  In  El 
Salvador  the  party  undertook  some  guerrilla 
training  on  a  minor  scale  during  1962.  In  Ecua- 
dor there  has  been  a  shift  in  tactics  following 
the  diplomatic  break  with  Cuba  in  April.  It 
became  apparent  that  further  gains  through 
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peaceful  political  means  were  unlikely,  and  at 
the  Seventh  Ecuadorean  Communist  Party 
(PCE)  Congress  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
early  violent  revolution  became  part  of  the  offi- 
cial PCE  line. 

In  Mexico  the  Communist  movement  was  al- 
ready fragmented.  Dissension  over  activism 
was  only  one  of  the  divisive  factors  whicli 
worked  during  1962  to  split  the  Communist 
movement  in  Mexico  into  half  a  dozen  feud- 
ing factions,  none  of  major  consequence. 

On  the  labor  front  in  Latin  America  there 
were  few  major  changes  in  the  political  orien- 
tation of  the  leadership  in  1962.  Those  which 
took  place  were  mixed  in  character  with  gains 
for  democratic  trade  unionism  somewhat  out- 
weighing losses.  On  the  positive  side,  we  note 
the  failure  of  the  Communist  unions  to  form 
a  "neutralist"  Latin  American  Confederation 
of  Workers  in  Chile  in  September  1962.  We 
may  also  cite  the  elimination  of  Communist  in- 
fluence from  important  unions  in  Venezuela 
and  Mexico,  defections  from  Communist-con- 
trolled union  organizations  in  Bolivia,  the 
launching  of  a  democratic  national  confedera- 
tion of  labor  in  Ecuador,  and  the  emergence  oi 
a  strong  anti-Communist  federation  as  th( 
dominant  factor  in  Dominican  labor. 

The  appeal  of  communism  for  Latin  Ameri- 
can university  students  as  a  shortcut  to  th( 
solution  of  all  problems  seems  on  balance  U 
have  declined  during  the  year.    In  several  im- 
portant universities  a  reaction  appears  to  hav< 
set  in,   reflecting   disillusionment  with  Com 
munist  excesses  at  home  and  abroad  by  extrem< 
leftists,  formerly  disposed  to  accept  Communis 
views    and   actions   uncritically,   and   greatei 
activity   and  unity  by  the  non-Communists 
everywhere   the   great   majority   numerically 
For  example,  in  Mexico  a  liberal-moderate  slat 
was  elected  in  the  November  student  election 
at  the  huge  National  University,  which  has  beei 
a  prime  Communist  target  ever  since  the  Com 
munist  Party  found  it  could  not  capture  tin 
labor  movement.    For  the  first  time  in  recen 
history,  the  Communist  candidate  was  defeate* 
in  student  elections  at  Mexico  City's  importan 
National    Polytechnic    Institute.    The    Com 
munist  Party  was  reported  to  be  "extreme! 
unhappy"    over   these   developments.    At  th 
University  of  Buenos  Aires  almost  half  of  th 
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bmmunist-dominated  "Reformist"  student  or- 
mization  defected  to  form  the  "Independent 
ieformists,"  depriving  Communists  of  their 
aim  to  be  sole  champions  of  reform.  As  a 
suit  of  this  split,  the  moderate  "Humanists" 
on  three  of  the  five  student  seats  on  the  Uni- 
srsity  Council.  In  the  University  of  Cordoba, 
rgentina,  the  moderate  student  organization 
ipled  in  size  in  6  years  to  more  than  6,000, 
bile  the  leftist  Reformists  split  almost  exactly 
half,  as  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  maintained  a 
atic  combined  membership  of  about  4,000  over 
e  same  period.  In  Colombia,  progressive 
itholic  groups  have  won  strong  followings  in 
■ovincial  university  centers,  especially  in  Bar- 
nquilla,  Medellin,  and  Santander.  In  Chile 
I  the  major  student  federations  are  now  con- 
died  by  the  Christian  Democrats.  On  the 
fier  hand  most  of  the  Peruvian  student  groups 
i  dominated  by  Communist-supported  groups, 
nong  both  student  and  faculty  groups  some 
il  gains  have  been  made  in  Venezuela. 

creased  Trend  Toward  Violence 

A.s  I  noted  earlier,  there  is  a  marked  trend 
vard  violence  in  certain  areas  in  Latin  Amer- 
,  reflecting  Cuban  urging  as  well  as  the  ne- 
isities  of  local  movements  which  find  them- 
ves  more  and  more  isolated.     Nowhere  is 
more  evident  than  in  Venezuela  where,  since 
nuary  of  last  year,  the  Communists  have 
-de  a  determined,  but  unsuccessful,  effort  to 
jrthrow  the  Betancourt  government.   During 
>2,  under  Communist  leadership,  the  terrorist 
i  guerrilla  units  were  reorganized  into  the 
med  Forces  of  National  Liberation  (FALN) . 
the  interior  they  have  attempted  to  estab- 
i  guerrilla  bands  with  not  much  success, 
gely  because  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Ven- 
ielan  armed  forces  and  the  cooperation  of 
rural  population  in  whose  welfare  President 
iancourt  has  taken  so  much  interest.    In  the 
es— especially  Caracas— they  are  waging  a 
ipaign  of  sabotage  and  terrorism.    Home- 
de  pipe  bombs  are  placed  about  the  city ;  hit- 
l-run  raids  have  been  perpetrated  in  which 
ises  and  sometimes  policemen  are  shot  at 
h  submachine  guns  from  speeding  cars.    At- 
ipts  have  been  made,  some  successfully,  to 
•n  warehouses  of  foreign  enterprises.     In 
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these  activities,  police  and  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials have  been  killed  or  wounded  and  by- 
standers have  been  frequently  wounded  in  cross- 
fire or  by  bomb  fragments.  Foreign-owned  oil 
installations  in  the  interior  have  been  constant 
targets.  The  extremists  carried  out  their  most 
spectacular  act  of  sabotage  in  October  1962 
when  they  blew  up  four  strategic  transformer 
stations  belonging  to  the  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey  Lake  Maracaibo  complex.  Testimony 
taken  by  the  Venezuelan  Government  from  two 
of  the  saboteurs  who  were  captured  clearly 
demonstrates  that  it  was  done  on  orders  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  Maracaibo.  And  this 
week  we  had  the  spectacular  boat  highjacking 
by  several  Communists,  a  publicity  stunt,  pure 
and  simple. 

Throughout  this  campaign  the  democratic 
government  of  President  Betancourt  has  dem- 
onstrated determination  and  an  ability  to  deal 
with  the  situation.  Press  accounts  have  per- 
haps given  outsiders  an  exaggerated  impression 
of  the  Caracas  scene,  where  life  goes  on  pretty 
calmly.  I  am  reminded  of  the  popular  impres- 
sion of  Chicago  in  the  early  thirties,  an  im- 
pression greatly  exaggerated,  for  I  lived  there 
and  like  millions  of  others  never  came  close 
to  a  shooting. 

In  Peru  we  have  another  dramatic  example 
of  the  increasing  tempo  of  Communist-inspired 
subversion  and  violence.    For  the  past  several 
months,  in  an  agricultural  area  of  the  Andean 
Department  of  Cuzco,  Communist  agitators, 
many  of  whom  were  trained  in  Cuba,  have  been 
able  to   foment   an  armed  peasant  dissident 
movement  that  has  been  responsible  for  the 
forceful  seizure  of  lands,  armed  attacks,  and 
considerable  bloodshed.   Last  December,  Castro 
Communist  agitators  subverted  a  strike  at  the 
smelter  of  the  American-owned  Cerro  Corpo- 
ration at  La  Oroya  in  the  central  Andes,  seized 
control  of  the  installation,  and  caused  about 
$4  million  worth  of  damage.   Early  in  January, 
following  a  strike  that  had  been  settled  between 
the  management  and  the  legitimate  trade  union 
leaders,  Communist  agitators  persuaded  work- 
ers on  two  Peruvian-owned  sugar  plantations, 
near  Chiclayo  on  the  north  coast,  to  damage  in- 
stallations and  fire  cane  fields— about  a  million 
dollars  of  damage  in  all.    These  were  the  most 
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dramatic  cases,  but  there  were  many  other  cases 
of  Castro  Communist-fomented  incidents  by 
workers,  peasants,  and  students. 

In  the  face  of  this  growing  pattern  of  Com- 
munist-inspired violence  and  subversion,  the 
Peruvian  Government  on  January  5  cracked 
down  on  the  Communists  and  Castroists,  ar- 
resting about  a  thousand  of  them.  The  Govern- 
ment announced  at  the  same  time  the  discovery 
of  a  Castro  Communist  plot,  masterminded 
from  abroad,  of  which  these  incidents  were 
only  the  first  steps  in  what  was  to  be  an  increas- 
ing rhythm  of  disorder,  terrorism,  and  revolu- 
tionary activity.  After  screening  those  ar- 
rested, the  authorities  have  announced  that  they 
plan  to  bring  to  trial  212  persons. 

In  Brazil  there  have  been  periodic  instances 
of  violence  in  the  Northeast  during  the  past  year 
or  so,  several  of  which  have  been  directly  or 
indirectly  linked  to  the  Peasant  Leagues  led  by 
Francisco  Juliao.  Communist  involvement  in 
this  activity  has  been  indicated.  Among  other 
things  local  police  officials  discovered  a  large 
number  of  pamphlet  translations  of  "Che" 
Guevara's  booklet  on  guerrilla  warfare. 

Persistent  reports  of  smuggling  and  stock- 
ing of  arms  have  also  been  received.  In  one 
recent  instance,  a  cache  of  arms  was  reportedly 
seized  at  Dianopolis  in  a  remote  region  of  the 
State  of  Goias  and  some  26  persons  arrested 
for  alleged  subversive  activity.  In  another  in- 
stance, Eio  de  Janeiro  police  arrested  one  Clo- 
domir  Santos  do  Morais,  a  lawyer  for  the 
Peasant  Leagues,  while  he  was  transporting  a 
clandestine  shipment  of  arms  from  Eio  to  the 
interior.  Morais  was  also  in  possession  of  the 
calling  card  of  a  Soviet  diplomat  assigned  to 
Brazil— which  card  reportedly  bore  an  inscrip- 
tion from  the 'diplomat  to  Juliao.  Finally, 
there  is  the  well-publicized  instance  of  the  doc- 
uments found  in  the  crashed  Varig  airliner 
outside  Lima — documents  which  are  said  to  con- 
tain detailed  reports  of  activities  in  Brazil  to 
give  guerrilla  training  in  connection  with 
peasant  violence.  The  documents  reportedly 
reveal  that  these  activities,  although  relatively 
small  scale  and  inefficiently  executed,  received 
the  help  and  guidance  of  Cuba. 

In  Colombia  we  witness  a  continuation  of  the 
violence  which  has  plagued  that  country  for  a 


decade.  I  mention  this  only  to  point  out  that 
this  violence  is  not  primarily  Communist- 
inspired  or  -directed,  although  there  is  reason 
to  believe  they  are  attempting  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  situation.  Violence  in  Colombia 
is  banditry  rather  than  insurgency. 
To  be  continued. 


U.S.  Demands  Cuba  Explain 
Attack  on  Fishing  Vessel 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  UJS.  note  deliv- 
ered to  the  Cuban  government  on  February  %l 
by  the  Swiss  Embassy  at  Habana. 

Press  release  98  dated  February  22 

At  approximately  5:35  p.m.  February  20 
1963,  two  MIG  military  aircraft  having  Cubai 
markings,  one  carrying  the  number  38  on  iti 
fuselage,  deliberately  fired  upon  a  disabled  pri 
vate  United  States  shrimp  boat  named  the  Ala 
at  coordinates  24  degrees  03  minutes  North,  8 
degrees  20  minutes  West.  This  location  is  I 
the  Florida  Straits  about  sixty  nautical  mile 
from  the  nearest  point  on  the  Cuban  mainland 
Upon  arrival  of  six  United  States  Navy  air 
craft  at  the  scene  of  the  attack,  these  two  Cubai 
military  aircraft  as  well  as  other  Cuban  MI( 
military  aircraft  that  had  subsequently  joinei 
them  departed  toward  the  South.  The  Unitei 
States  destroyer  Kretchmer  was  dispatched  am 
rescued  the  Ala's  two  United  States  citizei 
crewmen. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  pre 
tests  this  unprovoked  and  willful  attack  on  th 
high  seas  upon  an  unarmed  and  disabled  pri 
vate  United  States  fishing  vessel  and  upo 
United  States  citizens  by  Cuban  military  aii 
craft.  This  flagrant  and  deliberate  violatio 
of  international  law  warrants  prompt  and  un 
equivocal  explanation  from  the  Cuban  Go^ 
ernment. 

The  Government  of  Cuba  is  informed  tha 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  tat 
those  measures  necessary  to  protect  the  life  an 
property  of  its  nationals  on  the  high  sea 
against  such  attacks. 
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U.S.  Position  on  U.N.  Special  Fund  Project  in  Cuba 


STATEMENTS  BY  SECRETARY  RUSK, 
FEBRUARY  13 

First  Statement  ' 

The  United  States  regrets  that  the  U.N. 
Special  Fund  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  have  determined  to  proceed  even 
on  a  tentative  basis  with  the  project  to  assist  the 
expansion  of  an  agricultural  research  station  in 
Cuba.  When  the  project  was  approved  by  the 
Governing  Council  of  the  Special  Fund  in  May 
1961,  the  United  States  clearly  expressed  its 
(dew  that  conditions  in  Cuba  ruled  out  such  as- 
sistance. Developments  in  Cuba  since  May 
1961,  such  as  public  declarations  by  Cuban  offi- 
jials  attributing  the  chaotic  agricultural  situa- 
tion in  Cuba  to  gross  governmental  mismanage- 
nent  and  workers'  apathy,  have  confirmed  the 
validity  of  our  original  objection.  In  addition, 
;he  massive  influx  of  Communist  technicians 
ate  last  year  raises  the  question  as  to  the  prior- 
ty  need  of  more  technicians  in  Cuba. 

The  United  States  has  reiterated  its  opposi- 
tion on  many  occasions  and  believes  the  validity 
)f  its  objections  will  be  documented  by  events. 
rhe  persistent  policy  of  hostility  toward  its 
leighbors  pursued  by  the  Cuban  government, 
md  its  support  for  subversion  throughout  the 
lemisphere,  preclude  establishment  of  those 
lormal  cooperative  relations  necessary  for  the 
mplementation  of  a  United  Nations  project. 

Second  Statement 2 

This  case  has  been  in  front  of  the  Special 
?und  now  for  I  think  almost  2  years.  It  in- 
rolves  a  research  program  spread  out  over  a 
>eriod  of  years,  looking  eventually  toward  the 
nversification  of  agriculture  of  Cuba.  Our 
epresentatives  in  the  Special  Fund  have  op- 
)osed  this  particular  project  from  the  begin- 


ning. We  have  not  had  the  board  of  some  18 
nations — we  have  not  had  the  necessary  votes  to 
defeat  this  particular  project.  But  I  think  you 
ought  to  understand  why  this  could  be  so. 
When  the  Special  Fund  was  first  set  up  several 
years  ago,  it  was  on  the  basis  that  it  would  act 
on  purely  technical  grounds  and  that  it  would 
not  consider  political  objections  to  actions  to  be 
taken. 

Now,  in  our  case,  this  had  opened  the  way  for 
Special  Fund  aid  to  a  number  of  countries,  such 
as  South  Korea,  Nationalist  China,  South  Viet- 
Nam,  Israel,  against  whom  formidable  political 
opposition  could  be  mobilized  in  a  body  which 
would  require,  I  think  it  was,  a  three-fourths 
vote.3 

Now  here's  a  case  in  Cuba  where  we  strongly 
object  on  political  grounds,  quite  frankly,  be- 
cause of  the  aggressive  attitude  which  Cuba  has 
taken  toward  its  own  neighbors  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, as  well  as  on  technical  grounds  because 
we  do  not  see  in  Cuba  the  conditions  which 
would  make  this  kind  of  research  project  pro- 
ductive. The  governing  board  of  the  Special 
Fund  decided  otherwise,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Fund  has  no  real  choice,  I  think,  but  to  do  what 
the  board  of  directors  instructed  him  to  do. 

But  my  guess  is  that  there  is  still  a  consider- 
able time  gap  between  what  may  be  decided  now 
and  the  operation  of  this  particular  project  in 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  at  Washington,  D.C., 
by  Lincoln  White,  Director  of  the  Office  of  News. 

*  Made  during  a  question-and-answer  period  following 
an  address  by  the  Secretary  at  a  regional  foreign  policy 
briefing  conference  at  Los  Angeles  in  reply  to  the 
question :  "The  United  Nations  Fund  has  made  a  loan 
to  Cuba.  Does  the  U.S.  endorse  the  use  of  U.N.  funds 
for  this  purpose?"  For  text  of  the  Secretary's  address, 
see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4, 1963,  p.  311. 

8  The  Secretary  intended  to  say  two-thirds. 
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Cuba,  because  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
situation  in  Cuba  can  in  fact  let  this  project  go 
forward. 


STATEMENT  BY  RICHARD  N.  GARDNER, 
FEBRUARY  18  « 

I  am  here  today  at  your  invitation  to  discuss 
the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  project  in 
Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand that  project,  it  may  be  useful  to  recall 
a  bit  of  background. 

The  Special  Fund,  as  you  know,  was  estab- 
lished by  the  United  Nations  at  the  initiative 
of  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  proposal  for 
a  Special  Fund  was  presented  originally  in  1957 
by  Congressman  Walter  Judd,  who  was  serv- 
ing as  one  of  the  U.S.  delegates  to  the  12th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  A  resolution 
embodying  the  U.S.  proposal  in  all  its  essential 
aspects  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
ial Assembly  on  December  14, 1957.5 

In  1958,  in  his  letter  of  transmittal6  accom- 
panying the  annual  report  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  on  U.S.  participation  in  the  U.N., 
President  Eisenhower  wrote : 

Economic  development  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
outstanding  United  Nations  achievements  of  1958 — the 
establishment  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Special 
Fund,  originally  proposed  by  the  United  States. 

The  establishment  of  the  Special  Fund  Is  thus  a 
significant  step  forward  in  the  perennial  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations  to  relieve  hunger,  disease  and  ig- 
norance. I  am  especially  gratified  that  it  begins  its 
life  under  the  able  guidance  of  Paul  G.  Hoffman  of 
the  United  States,  its  first  Managing  Director. 

The  General  Assembly  Resolution  1240 
(XIII)  establishing  the  Special  Fund7  pro- 
vides that  assistance  by  the  Fund  "shall  not  be 
a  means  of  foreign  economic  and  political  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country 
.  .  .  concerned  and  shall  not  be  accompanied 
by  any  conditions  of  a  political  nature." 


*Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Mr.  Gardner  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Organization  Affairs. 

6  For  background  and  text  of  Resolution  1219  (XII), 
see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  13, 1958,  p.  57. 

•  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  24,  1959,  p.  287. 

7  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  3, 1958,  p.  709. 
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This  provision  embodies  a  principle  of  all 
United  Nations  economic  assistance  which  has 
been  supported  by  the  United  States  through 
the  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisenhower,  and  Ken- 
nedy administrations.  It  has  assured  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Special  Fund  in  a  number  of 
cases,  such  as  a  project  for  the  Republic  of 
China  approved  over  Soviet  objections  and  a 
project  for  Israel  approved  over  the  objections 
of  an  Arab  country. 

The  Special  Fund  makes  grants  for  "pre- 
investment"  projects  in  less  developed  countries. 
These  projects  are  of  three  kinds :  resource  sur- 
veys and  feasibility  studies;  manpower  train- 
ing; and  research  designed  to  promote  better 
use  of  local  resources,  better  marketing,  higher 
productivity,  and  improved  management.  All 
these  are  called  "prein vestment"  projects  be- 
cause they  are  designed  to  provide  the  "seed 
money"  to  confirm  and  enlarge  the  possibilities 
for  public  and  private  investment. 

How  the  Fund  Operates 

The  Special  Fund  is  directed  by  a  Governing 
Council  composed  of  the  representatives  of  18 
states,  half  from  the  developed  countries,  half 
from  the  less  developed  countries.  I  have  here 
a  table 8  showing  the  composition  of  the  Council 
in  May  1961  (when  the  project  in  Cuba  was 
approved)  and  at  present  which  I  should  like 
to  have  included  in  the  record  at  the  end  of  my 
statement.  The  Governing  Council  normally 
meets  twice  a  year  and  exercises  the  immediate 
policy  control  over  the  operations  of  the  Special 
Fund,  including  approval  of  projects. 

The  Managing  Director  of  the  Special  Fund, 
Paul  Hoffman,  has  the  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  the  Fund  with  the  sole  authority 
to  recommend  to  the  Governing  Council  proj- 
ects submitted  by  governments. 

Since  the  Special  Fund  began  operations  on 
January  1,  1959,  the  Governing  Council  has 
approved  288  projects  costing  the  Fund  $253,- 
928,400.  A  further  $335  million  in  local  sup- 
port comes  from  the  recipient  governments. 

The  Special  Fund  is  financed  by  voluntary 
contributions.  The  United  States  contributes 
40  percent  of  the  total  actually  contributed  to 
the  Fund,  not  counting  the  local  resources  made 


'  Not  printed  here. 
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ivailable  for  projects  by  recipient  governments, 
."n  other  words,  for  every  $2  put  up  by  the 
Jnited  States,  other  contributors  put  up  $3  and 
he  recipient  countries  put  up  some  $6  worth  of 
heir  own  resources. 

iackground  of  Cuban  Project 

The  Special  Fund  project  in  Cuba  was  ap- 
>roved  by  th^  Governing  Council  in  May  1961. 
["his  project,  for  which  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ure  Organization  is  the  executing  agency,  calls 
or  an  allocation  of  $1,157,000  from  the  Special 
fund  (including  $114,500  which  will  be  paid  by 
}uba  in  cash)  to  assist  in  the  expansion  of  an 
gricultural  experimental  station  in  Santiago 
le  las  Vegas,  Cuba.  $763,500  of  the  $1,157,000 
3  for  experts;  $50,000  for  fellowships;  $200,000 
or  equipment;  $45,600  for  miscellaneous  ex- 
tenses;  and  $98,500  for  the  overhead  cost  of 
rAO. 

The  research  work  involved  here  is  to  con- 
entrate  on  livestock  production,  soil  classifica- 
ion,  conservation,  and  crop  diversification. 
?he  project  is  intended  to  last  for  5  years,  and 
lie  Cuban  government  is  to  make  available  as 

counterpart  contribution  of  personnel,  serv- 
jes,  land,  and  buildings,  the  equivalent  of 
1,878,000.  No  U.S.  dollars,  personnel,  mate- 
ials,  or  services  will  be  used  in  the  project. 

The  United  States  opposed  this  project  when 
;  was  put  up  for  approval  in  May  1961;  we 
ave  reiterated  our  opposition  on  several  occa- 
ions  since;  we  are  still  opposed.  Our  policy 
yward  Cuba  involves  opposition  to  any  source 
f  aid  and  comfort  to  the  present  regime.  We 
ursue  this  policy  in  the  United  Nations  and 
Isewhere  by  all  means  available  to  us. 

You  will  be  familiar  now  with  the  details  of 
iir  objections  to  this  project,  objections  which 
re  believe  are  justified  by  the  technical,  eco- 
omic,  and  organizational  criteria  of  the  U.N. 
pecial  Fund— the  flight  of  qualified  personnel 
pom  Cuba ;  the  wanton  slaughter  of  cattle  and 
lisuse  of  other  agricultural  resources;  the  in- 
ux  of  Communist  technicians  dedicated  to  im- 
osing  on  Cuba  the  tried  and  e^'sproven  theories 
f  Communist  agriculture;  the  statements  of 
uban  government  officials  themselves  attesting 
)  the  chaos  in  the  Cuban  countryside  and  the 
sthargy  among  the  Cuban  farmers.     I  have 
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with  me  the  statement  made  by  our  representa- 
tive [Philip  M.  Klutznick]  in  the  Governing 
Council  in  May  1961  expressing  our  opposition 
to  the  project  on  these  and  other  grounds,  and  I 
should  like  to  place  that  in  the  record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement.8 

These  objections,  in  our  view,  add  up  to  a 
very  important  principle :  We  believed  in  May 
of  1961  and  we  believe  now  that  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment has  so  subordinated  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  the  Cuban  people  to  the  nar- 
row political  aims  of  the  present  leadership 
that  the  minimum  standards  of  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  which  must  guide  the  implementa- 
tion of  cooperative  development  projects — 
whether  within  the  U.N.  system  or  without — 
cannot  possibly  be  met. 

Separation  of  Technical  and  Political 

The  basis  of  international  cooperation  under 
the  United  Nations  in  the  field  of  development 
must  rest  on  some  reasonable  separation  of 
technical  considerations  and  political  considera- 
tions. However,  the  United  States  did  not 
introduce  political  considerations  into  this  mat- 
ter; the  Cuban  government  did.  The  Cuban 
government  deliberately  set  out  to  erase  the  line 
between  technical  doctrine  and  political  doc- 
trine in  the  field  of  agriculture.  While  the 
charter  of  the  Special  Fund  provides  that  aid 
may  not  be  accompanied  by  conditions  of  a  po- 
litical nature,  an  obligation  clearly  exists  to  take 
account  of  all  circumstances,  including  political, 
which  affect  the  economic  feasibility  of  the 
project  under  consideration. 

One  of  our  problems  has  been  the  opinion  of 
many  members  of  the  U.N.  that  we  are  attach- 
ing more  importance  to  this  project  than  it 
deserves :  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  laboratory 
equipment,  some  books  and  visual  aid  equip- 
ment, a  few  fellowships  and  experts  in  such 
fields  as  plant  pathology,  grasslands  manage- 
ment, and  horticulture  are  not  going  to  affect 
the  economy  of  Cuba  for  at  least  5  years.  But 
the  principle  is  one  on  which  we  must  insist — 
and  will  continue  to  insist  in  the  case  of  this 
project  and  any  others  of  a  similar  nature  which 
may  come  up  for  consideration  in  the  future. 

The  necessary  one-third  of  the  votes  to  block 
the  project  when  it  was  first  considered  in  1961 
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was  not  forthcoming ;  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote  which  would  have  subsequently  forced  a 
reconsideration  was  also  absent.  This  lack  of 
support  did  not  stem  from  any  consideration 
for  Cuba,  but  rather  from  fears  that  if  this 
project  were  stopped  it  might  jeopardize  other 
projects  of  close  concern  to  some  members.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Special  Fund 
has  11  projects  totaling  $7.5  million  in  Korea, 
Taiwan,  and  Viet-Nam  which  the  Soviets  do 
not  support — and  which  are  being  carried  out 
today  over  their  misgivings. 

Since  the  Governing  Council  authorized  the 
Cuban  project,  Paul  Hoffman,  as  Managing 
Director  of  the  Fund,  has  no  real  choice  but 
to  do  what  his  board  of  directors  instructed 
him  to  do.  Our  guess  is  that  there  is  still  a 
considerable  time  gap  between  Mr.  Hoffman's 
decision  to  go  forward  with  the  preliminary 
phase  of  the  project,  subject  to  a  review  of  its 
feasibility,  and  the  actual  operation  of  the  proj- 
ect in  Cuba  because  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  situation  in  Cuba  will,  in  fact,  allow  the 
project  to  go  forward. 

Excellent  Record  of  Special  Fund 

I  believe  that  our  stand  in  this  matter  will 
be  salutary  in  the  long  run.  Meanwhile  I  hope 
the  excellent  record  of  the  Special  Fund,  from 
our  point  of  view,  over  the  past  few  years  will 
not  be  eclipsed  in  the  public  mind  by  this  single 
action.  The  Special  Fund  has  been  a  great 
asset  for  the  free  world  through  its  efforts  to 
promote  the  material  basis  for  free  institutions. 
Even  on  the  narrowest  of  political  calculations 
the  free  world  has  got  more  out  of  the  Special 
Fund  than  it  has  put  in,  while  the  reverse  is 
true  of  the  Communist  bloc.  The  bloc  coun- 
tries have  contributed  some  $7  million  to  the 
Special  Fund;  with  this  project  in  Cuba  added 
to  two  previous  projects  in  Poland  they  will 
have  received  $3  million  in  return.  If  you  add 
Yugoslavia,  Communist  contributions  add  up 
to  $8  million,  projects  in  Communist  countries 
to  $6  million.  Out  of  the  288  Special  Fund 
projects  so  far  authorized,  282  have  been  in  non- 
Communist  countries.    In  financial  terms,  some 


$248  million  of  the  grand  total  of  $254  millioD 
of  Fund  projects — over  97  percent — go  to  the 
non-Communist  world. 

I  also  hope  this  project  in  Cuba  will  nol 
obscure  the  great  usefulness  of  the  United 
Nations  to  the  U.S.  national  interest  in  promot- 
ing peace  and  freedom  in  recent  years.  In  th( 
Congo  the  U.N.  played  a  vital  role  in  thwarting 
Communist  penetration  and  restoring  law  and 
order.  In  the  Cuban  crisis  the  United  Nations 
proved  of  unique  value  to  the  free  world  as  2 
forum  to  expose  the  Communist  conspiracy  anc 
as  a  center  of  negotiation  to  remove  Soviei 
offensive  weapons  once  the  power  and  deter 
mination  of  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  had  beei 
demonstrated  in  the  quarantine.  And  whei 
Cuba  rejected  on-site  inspection  by  the  U.N. 
this  helped  to  put  an  international  label  of  out 
law  on  the  Castro  regime. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Chile 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Re 
public  of  Chile,  Sergio  Gutierrez-Olivos,  pre 
sented  his  credentials  to  President  Kennedy  or 
February  21.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's 
remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see  Depart 
ment  of  State  press  release  94  dated  Februarj 
21. 

Guinea 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Re 
public  of  Guinea,  Karim  Bangoura,  presentee 
his  credentials  to  President  Kennedy  on  Feb 
ruary  21.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  re- 
marks and  the  President's  reply,  see  Departmeni 
of  State  press  release  95  dated  February  21. 

Switzerland 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Switzer 
land,  Alfred  Zehnder,  presented  his  credentials 
to  President  Kennedy  on  February  21.  Foi 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Pres- 
ident's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  96  dated  February  21. 
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Secretary  Rusk  Holds  Press  and  Radio  News  Briefing  at  Los  Angeles 


Secretary  Rusk,  who  was  m  Los  Angeles  on 
February  13  for  a  regional  foreign  policy  con- 
ference, held  a  press  and  radio  news  briefing 
at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  that  day.  Following  a 
brief  introduction  by  Robert  J.  Manning,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs,  the 
briefing  proceeded  as  follows. 

Press  release  90  dated  February  18 

Secretary  Rusk:  I  do  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs 
Council,  to  Town  Hall,  and  to  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished citizens  here  who  have  made  the  re- 
gional conference  which  we  have  been  holding 
possible.  I'm  looking  forward  to  the  closing 
meeting  this  evening.1 

I  will  have  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  been 
iway  from  both  tickers  and  cables  for  about 
24  hours  and  there  may  be  one  or  two  points 
>n  which  I  am  not  quite  up  to  date,  but  I  will 
)e  glad  to  have  your  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wonder  if  you  would  ex- 
ylam  to  us  why  it  is  seemingly  proper  for  us 

0  have  missile  bases  in  Turkey  and  Italy  but 
mproper  for  the  Soviet  Government  to  heme 
hem  in  Cuba. 

A.  Well,  the  military  establishment  of 
^ATO  is  directly  related  to  the  military 
stabhshment  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Now,  back 
n  1946,  we  had  no  allies,  except  those  that 
rere  formed  to  defeat  Germany  and  Japan. 
Lnd  those  alliances  were  expected  to  disappear. 

Now,  the  pressures  by  the  Soviet  Union  into 
he  free  world  against  Western  Europe  in  such 
reas  as  Greece,  the  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Je  Berlin  blockade— all  these  pressures  alerted 
ae  free  world  to  the  fact  that  they  must  or- 

1  For  text  of  an  address  made  by  Secretary  Rusk  at 
ie  regional  conference  that  evening,  see  Bulletin  of 
tar.  4, 1963,  p.  311. 
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ganize  themselves  for  their  own  defense.    This 
gave  birth  to  NATO. 

Now,  the  military  problem  of  NATO  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  military  establishment  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  So  that  the  question  of  bases 
has  to  do  with  what  is  on  the  other  side.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  bases  that  are  looking  down 
the  throat  of  Western  Europe  and  other  neigh- 
bors, and  if  those  areas  are  to  be  protected  it 
means  that  armed  force  must  be  available  in 
those  areas.  So  there  is  no  connection  between 
the  necessity  for  NATO  bases  in  NATO  and 
the  intrusion  of  missile  bases  into  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  Question  of  Cuba 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  about  Cuba,  is  the  political 
criticism,  the  current  criticism  concerning  Cuba, 
actually  forcing  a  change  of  administration 
policy? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  the  type  of  discus- 
sion not  only  is  inevitable  but  important,  but 
I  don't  believe  that  the  main  lines  of  policy 
can  be  affected  by  the  day-to-day  debate  that 
goes  on.  The  Cuban  story  is  a  long  story,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  room  in  it  for  all  sorts  of 
partisan  debate.     It  goes  back  many  years. 

But  this  is  not  the  point  these  days.  We,  the 
United  States,  have  a  serious  problem  with  re- 
spect to  Cuba.  Now,  we  can  look  back  through 
two  administrations  and  find  that  other  steps 
might  have  been  taken  or  that  something  might 
have  been  done  differently  that  might  have 
made  that  situation  different  than  it  is  today. 
But  this  is  something  in  which  we  are  all  in- 
volved. 

Now,  the  Cuban  question  poses  a  problem 
for  the  United  States,  its  allies  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, its  allies  in  NATO.  As  far  as  the  hemi- 
sphere is  concerned,  there  is,  I  think,  today 
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more  than  ever,  a  deep  realization  of  what  Cuba 
means  to  the  hemisphere.  This  solidarity  and 
unanimity  of  the  hemisphere  with  respect  to 
missiles  last  fall 2  is  a  clear  indication  of  this. 
The  action  being  taken  in  the  various  countries 
of  the  hemisphere,  both  individually  and  joint- 
ly, to  move  in  on  any  kind  of  subversive  activi- 
ties that  come  out  of  Cuba  is  another  sign  of 
this  concern. 

The  isolation  of  Cuba  that  is  growing,  eco- 
nomically, psychologically,  politically,  is  part 
of  the  general  campaign  to  make  it  clear  that 
Cuba  is  not  going  to  be  permitted  to  be  a  base 
for  aggression  in  this  hemisphere,  that  Castro- 
ism is  not  an  answer  to  the  understandable 
demands  of  the  people  of  the  hemisphere  for 
economic  and  social  advancement,  and  that  this 
intrusion  of  this  hemisphere  from  outside  can- 
not be  accepted  by  the  hemisphere  as  an  object 
of  policy. 

Q.  But  is  the  criticism  domestically  in  the 
United  States — is  it  forcing  a  speedup  or 
change  in  administration  policy? 

A.  No,  because  the  administration  itself  is 
as  much  concerned  about  Cuba  as  anybody  else 
in  the  country.  This  is  the  important  point. 
And  we — 

Q.  Mr.  Rush — 

A. — and  we  undertook— President  Kennedy 
undertook — the  gravest  decisions  last  October 
because  of  the  large  risk  that  was  suddenly 
appearing  in  the  buildup  in  Cuba.  This  is  not 
something  on  which  there  is  a  proper  partisan 
difference  on  the  object.  The  question  is  what 
is  the  wisest  to  do  and  how  can  the  result  be 
accomplished  in  a  world  that  is  full  of  danger. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

A.  Yes? 

Q.  What's  your  comment  to  the  criticism 
that  we  have  lost  the  initiative  that  we  had  last 
October  vis-a-vis  Russia  in  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion? 

A.  The  outtraffic  from  Cuba  is  the  important 
thing.  Last  October  missiles  moved  out,  bomb- 
ers moved   out,  some   Soviet  military   forces 


1  For  text  of  an  OAS  resolution  of  Oct.  23,  see  ibid., 
Nov.  12,  1962,  p.  722. 


moved  out.  We  want  to  see  additional  Soviet 
forces  move  out  because,  as  I  will  indicate  in 
my  remarks  this  evening,  the  presence  of  those 
forces  there  cannot  provide  safety  for  Cuba. 
They  create  danger  for  Cuba  and  in  this  hemi- 
sphere so  long  as  they  are  there.  We  would  like 
to  see  that  outtraffic  continue,  and  we  shall  be 
watching  very  carefully  the  next  few  weeks 
to  see  whether  in  fact  they  will  continue. 

Solid  Foundation  of  Western  Alliance 

Q.  Mr.  Rusk— 

A.  Yes? 

Q.  James  Reston  makes  a  very  strange 
remark  in  his  column  today;  he  says,  "The 
President  is  in  trouble  now,  not  because  his 
major  foreign  policies  have  failed  but  because 
they  are  succeeding."  He  says  that  fear  in 
the  Western  Alliance  has  abated  and  without 
fear  a  whole  new  set  of  problems  has  arisen 
requiring  new  policies  and  new  criticisms. 
Would  you  comment  on  that,  sir? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  in  the  longest  range 
sense  the  presence  of  an  immediate  and  over- 
riding common  danger  is  a  great  unifying  fac- 
tor in  the  world.  Now,  I  do  think  that  after 
the  October  crisis  it  was  evident  that  the  other 
side  had  entered  into  a  period  of  sobriety,  that 
the  danger  did  not  appear  to  be  so  intense. 
Therefore  we  could  afford  to  perhaps  argue 
among  ourselves  a  little  more.  Let  me  illustrate 
that  point  another  way.  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  on  two  critical  decisions  that 
I  knew  about,  participated  in — the  Korean  deci- 
sion in  1950  and  the  Cuban  decision  of  last 
October — that  at  the  moment  of  danger  there 
is  not  nearly  so  much  neutralism  in  the  world 
as  one  would  suppose,  that  nations  all  over  the 
world  do  basically  understand  what  this  coun- 
try is  all  about.  They  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  what  this  country  is  all  about  and 
what  the  Soviet  Union  is  after.  And  in 
moments  of  crisis  they  wish  us  well.  This 
appeared  in  Korea;  it  appeared  in  October. 

Now,  when  the  danger  has  passed,  then  they 
can  return  to  a  more— from  their  point  of  view 
— a  more  normal  state  of  affairs.  But  I  think 
it  is  true  that  this  discussion  we  are  having  in 
the  West  about  not  whether  the  alliance  is 
cracking — there  is  no  crack  in  the  alliance — as 
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late  as  October  we  had  the  clear  evidence  of  the 
most  solid  foundation  there,  and  if  the  other 
side  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  there  were 
cracks  in  the  alliance,  it  would  be  the  mistake 
of  their  lives. 

But  what  we  are  doing  is  trying  to  decide  how 
you  write  the  next  chapter,  and  all  along,  from 
the  birth  of  NATO  itself,  the  admission  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  Germany,  the  discussion 
of  the  European  Defense  Community,  when  we 
talk  about  how  to  build  the  next  chapter,  differ- 
ences among  sovereign  states  appear  and  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  it. 

But  these  are  going  to  be  dissolved,  and  there 
is  no  problem  about  the  unity  of  the  alliance  in 
the  face  of  the  threat  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

^  Q.  Sir,  are  you  concerned  at  all  over  the  con- 
tinuing barrage  of  criticisms  by  the  Republicans 
over  the^  Cuban  policies  of  the  administration? 
Does  this  alarm  you  in  any  sense? 

A.  Oh,  I  think  that  we  regularly  and,  shall  I 
say,  during  the  week  of  the  Lincoln  Day 
speeches  we  are  going  to  have  some  vigorous 
discussion  in  this  country.  We  ought  to  have, 
and  every  2  years  and  every  4  years  we  have  a 
great  debate  in  this  country.  Now,  I  think  if 
I  were  deeply  concerned  about  the  factor  of 
debate  I  should  not  be  in  my  present  post.  But 
what's  important  is  that  the  main  lines  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  since  1945,  have  been 
worked  out  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  both  in  the 
Executive  and  in  cooperation  between  members 
of  both  parties  in  the  Congress.  We  have  a 
good  many  Bepublicans  working  with  us  in  the 
present  administration  and  in  the  Congress. 

You  remember  in  the  80th  Congress  every  re- 
port that  came  out  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Kela- 
tions  Committee  during  the  80th  Congress  came 
out  unanimously  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Vandenberg.  From  the  foreign  policy 
point  of  view  that  was  one  of  the  creative  Con- 
gresses in  our  history,  and  on  the  domestic 
policy  people  of  that  day  had  some  other  things 
to  say  about  the  80th  Congress,  but  basically  it  is 
bipartisan. 

Q-  Do  you  anticipate  another  period  of  ten- 
mm  such  as  we  experienced  last  October,  and 
io  you  think  the  world  is  ready  to  face  this  all 
wer  again? 
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A.  The  situation,  such  as  that  in  Cuba— and 
there  would  be  situations  in  other  parts  of  the 
world— is  full  of  danger.  I  must  say  that  one 
does  not  plan  to  go  through  that  kind  of  ex- 
perience often.  But  there  are  dangers  there, 
and  these  dangers  will  have  to  be  faced  if  they 
materialize  and  they  become  a  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  or  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

But  I  would  not  want  to  predict  exactly  in 
what  way  and  in  what  form  or  when  this  kind 
of  situation  may  occur.  We  would  hope,  as  we 
always  do,  that  the  vital  interest  of  the  United 
States  can  be  protected  by  peaceful  means. 
That  is  the  basic  objective  and  has  and  must  be 
for  any  rational  government  in  the  modern 
world. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  public  sentiment  is  ready  for 
another  crisis  such  as  last  fall? 

A.  Well,  these  are  matters  that  go  to  the  life 
and  death  of  nations.  I  think  that  this  too  has 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  public  discussion  and 
in  what  you  call  public  sentiment.  And  these 
are  matters,  I  think,  on  which  the  role  of  the 
President  is  crucial,  and  it's  a  lonely  and  awful 
role  that  the  President  has  to  fill  in  these  great 
decisions  of  war  and  peace.  And  I  would  think 
that  the  demonstration  of  his  resoluteness  last 
October  would  be  a  matter  of  great  comfort  to 
Americans  and  that  they  could  understand  that 
if  he  felt  that  this  country  were  in  danger  he 
would  act  accordingly. 

Administration  of  Foreign  Aid 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  foreign  aid  director, 
David  Bell,  said  today  that  there  would  be  some 
new  tough  lines  in  administering  foreign  aid 
programs.  I  wonder  if  you  could  describe 
exactly  what  tough  lines  the  administration  has 
in  mind. 

A.  Well,  one  has  to  be  a  little  careful  because 
when  we  talk  to  our  own  people  there  are  at 
least  three  other  audiences  listening  in — our 
allies,  the  unalined  countries,  and  the  Soviet 
bloc.  But  I  believe  myself  that  foreign  aid,  a 
substantial  foreign  aid  program,  is  vital  to  the 
security  and  the  well-being  of  our  own  country. 
But  I  also  believe  that  in  good  conscience  we 
have  to  be  in  a  position  to  go  to  our  own  people 
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and  tell  them  why  we  are  asking  them  to  come 
up  with  taxes  to  support  a  foreign  aid  bill  and 
to  assure  them  that  it  is  in  fact  being  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  are  provided. 
Now,  there  are  people  abroad  who  think  that 
there  is  some  mountain  of  gold  out  here  in  the 
West  out  of  which  we  can  shovel  out  foreign 
aid.  It  hasn't  really  bitten  into  them  that  we 
get  foreign  aid  money  out  of  the  taxpayers  and 
these  include  every  citizen  in  the  country. 
Therefore  we  talk  about  this  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  foreign  countries  all  the  time. 
We  can't  go  to  our  own  people  and  ask  them  for 
taxes  for  foreign  aid  to  provide  capital  invest- 
ments for  their  countries  if  their  own  capital  is 
going  off  to  Europe  or  for  a  safe  haven  some- 
where. We  can't  tax  corporations  at  the 
present  time  52  percent  to  provide  funds  if  their 
corporations  are  not  taxed  at  all  or  taxed  5  or 
6  percent.  We  have  got  to  have  the  basis  on 
which  we  can  build. 

Let's  illustrate  it  as  in  the  case  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Our  total  effort  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  will  amount — at  best  will 
amount — to  no  more  than  about  2  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  countries  of  the 
hemisphere.  Now,  obviously  what  happens  to 
the  98  percent  will  make  all  the  difference  and 
what  happens  to  the  98  percent  will  determine 
whether  the  2  percent  will  be  of  any  use  or  not. 
Therefore,  when  we  talk  about  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  local  capital,  sensible  tax  programs,  a 
climate  that  permits  private  investment,  land 
reform,  education,  public  health,  these  things, 
we  are  talking  about  how  that  98  percent  of 
effort  on  their  side  can  prepare  the  base  to 
which  our  2  percent  can  add  the  marginal  incre- 
ments that  might  make  the  difference  between 
forward  movement  and  the  relative  stagnation. 

Q.  In  other  words,  sir,  are  you  saying  that 
you  are  going  to  lop  off  some  of  the  free  riders 
if  they  don't  start  to  do  their  share? 

A.  Well,  we  have  been  lopping  off  in  partic- 
ular cases  a  number  of  so-called  projects.  We, 
for  obvious  reasons,  don't  want  to  give  wide 
publicity  to  it  because  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  achieve  the  result  not  just  to  crack  a  whip. 
Now,  we  have  had  a  recent  situation  in  which 
we  have  temporarily — we  hope  temporarily — 
suspended  aid  in  the  case  of  Ceylon  because  of 


their  attitude  on  private  investment  and  com- 
pensation for  private  investment.3  That  has 
ceased. 

Now,  our  object  here  is  not  to  stop  foreign  aid. 
Our  object  is  that  private  investment  be  per- 
mitted to  do  what  it  can  do  and  that  foreign  aid 
be  permitted  to  do  what  it  can  do.  It's  re- 
grettable that  this  kind  of  situation  develops. 
But  our  foreign  aid  program  can't  succeed 
unless  there  is  a  major  opportunity  for  private 
investment,  both  from  the  country  that  is  being 
aided  and  from  abroad,  to  make  itself  felt. 

But  when  you  come  back  to  the  simple  sug- 
gestion I  made  at  the  beginning,  we  do  have  to 
be  in  a  position,  in  good  conscience,  to  go  to  our 
own  people  and  say,  "We  are  asking  you  for 
taxes  for  foreign  aid  for  the  following  purposes, 
and  we  are  going  to  do  everything  that  we  can 
to  insure  that  these  funds  achieve  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended." 

That  means  elimination  of  waste;  it  means 
the  elimination  of  corruption ;  it  means  getting 
maximum  effort  by  the  local  countries ;  it  means 
a  great  many  things.  So  Mr.  Bell  is  moving 
into  what  I  think  many  people  would  call  a 
tougher  line  because,  after  17  years  of  foreign 
aid,  incidents  do  occur,  specific  cases  occur,  that 
throw  doubt  upon  the  entire  foreign  aid  effort. 

The  War  in  Viet-Nam 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes,  sir? 

Q.  Do  we  in  effect  have  a  "no  win'''  policy  in 
South  Viet-Nam,  and  if  so,  is  this  policy  going 
to  be  clianged? 

A.  I  would  think  that  the  last  phrase  that 
could  be  used  to  characterize  a  policy  in  Viet- 
Nam  is  "no  win."  During  the  past  12  to  18 
months,  there  has  been  a  reorganization  of  the 
armed  forces.  There  has  been  an  organization 
of  intelligence  which  was  never  there  before,  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  mobility  of  the  forces, 
an  initiative  being  taken  by  the  government 
forces,  a  reversal  of  the  ratios  of  casualties,  a  re- 
versal in  the  ratio  of  arms  captured  by  one  side 
from  the  other,  a  steady  expansion  of  the  areas 
that  were  clearly  under  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  I  think  a  turning  of  the  corner. 


3  Ibid.,  Mar.  4, 1963,  p.  328. 
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Our  policy  there  is  not  that  we  put  in  dough- 
boys to  do  every  bit  of  the  job  ourselves  but 
that  we  do  what  we  can  to  put  the  Vietnamese 
in  a  position  to  win  their  war,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  win  it.  It's  going  to  be  a  long  and 
tough  and  frustrating  and  mean  war,  as  any 
guerrilla  operation  of  that  sort  has  been  in  the 
past,  whether  in  Greece  or  in  Malaya. 

But  there  is  no— I  think  it  would  do  some 
10,000  or  11,000  men  out  there  a  disservice  to 
think  this  was  a  "no  win"  policy.  They  are 
working  with  great  gallantry  and  under  great 
difficulties.    And  the  Vietnamese  are  too. 

Q.  Will  the  American  soldiers  be  used  in  any 
other  capacities  than  they  are  being  used  at 
present? 

A.  We  believe  in  the  increase  of  the  training 
and  effectiveness  and  mobility  and  capacity  of 
the  Vietnamese  forces  that  this  is  a  problem 
that  so  far,  unless  there  is  escalation  from  the 
other  side,  this  is  a  problem  that  can  be  handled 
by  the  forces  now  in  being. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes? 

Q.  Would  you  comment  for  us  in  defining 
vhat  you  mean  by  the  presence  of  Russian 
■roops  posing  a  danger  to  Cuba  itself?  What 
loes  that  mean?  And,  secondly,  would  you 
■are^  to  say  whether  or  not  present  Republican 
mticism  of  the  Government's  Cuban  policy 
institutes  a  breach  of  our  traditional  biparti- 
an  foreign  policy? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that,  where  Soviet  forces 
ire  in  Cuba,  this  catches  Cuba  up  into  world- 
wide considerations,  worldwide  confrontations, 
which  expose  Cuba  to  that  overriding  confron- 
ation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  free 
world.  I  would  think  that  Cuba  would  be 
afer  without  Soviet  troops  than  with  them. 

Q.  You  mean  safer  from  the  United  States? 

A.  Safer  in  every  respect,  in  every  respect. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  current  quarrel  be- 
ween  Russia  and  China  good  news  to  the  West? 

A.  We  have  been  very  cautious  about  inter- 
ring this  split  as  good  news.  Basically  the 
bjectives  of  the  two  sides  remain  the  same, 
'hey  both  want  to  bury  us.    There  are  some 
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differences  of  approach,  technique,  doctrine. 
There  is  a  struggle  for  leadership  between 
Peiping  and  Moscow.  But  I  think  we  have  to 
assume,  for  all  practical  purposes,  that  Peiping 
and  Moscow  do  depend  upon  each  other  in  the 
event  of  a  major  confrontation  with  the  free 
world.  And  I  have  not  seen  anything  in  this 
split  yet  that  runs  counter  to  that. 

Now,  they  will  have— I  gather  that  the  most 
recent  reports  are  that  they  are  expressing  great 
friendship  toward  each  other  in  the  last  day  or 
two  in  connection  with  recent  anniversaries. 
But  I  think  we  just  have  to  wait  and  see.  There 
is  confusion  among  Communist  parties  in  many 
countries.  There  are  some  strains  within  the 
bloc.  All  this  is  to  the  good.  But  I  think  we 
would  be  guilty  of  a  great  deal  of  wishful  think- 
ing if  we  assume  this  present  situation  has 
relieved  us  of  many  of  our  problems. 

Flow  of  Information 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  the  Government  have 
criteria  or  does  it  improvise  judgments  with 
reference  to  when  a  crisis  requires  further  re- 
straint of  news  sources  and  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion?^ Are  there  criteria  that  may  be  made 
public  so  we  understand  this  process  of  news 
management  better,  or  is  this  a  matter  of 
improvised  judgment  as  situations  develop? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  of  any  period  except 
those  5  or  6  days  during  the  Cuban  crisis  be- 
tween the  Monday,  the  15th,  and  Monday,  the 
22d  of  October,  when  we  deliberately  withheld 
important  information,  because  it  was  vitally 
important  that,  when  that  information  was  re- 
leased, the  action  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
that  information  be  announced  at  the  same  time. 
There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  for  that,  but  we  felt 
that  they  were  very  important. 

In  the  first  instance,  we  wanted  to  be  abso- 
lutely certain  that  we  had  hard  information  and 
the  coverage  of  the  island  during  that  week  was 
complete,  and  we  felt  that  when  President  Ken- 
nedy spoke  on  October  22d 4  he  did  have  full 
and  complete  information  about  the  situation 
on  the  island. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  rest  of  it  is  concerned,  the 
secrete  are  almost  literally  nonexistent.     We 


4  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  12,  1962,  p.  715. 
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have  a  very  capable  and  active  and  professional 
press  corps  in  Washington,  who  not  only  know 
how  to  dig  out  information  but  also  who  know 
what's  going  on  without  having  to  ask  an  of- 
ficer of  government  at  every  stage  because  he 
can  read  events  and  read  what's  said  by  various 
governments  and  put  all  these  things  together. 
There  are  a  few  technical  secrets  that  are  not 
disclosed.     And  from  day  to  day  or  week  to 
week,  there  are  intergovernmental  talks,  private 
in  nature,  which  are  not  fully  exposed  because 
to  do  so  would  frustrate  the  very  purpose  of  the 
talks.    But  policy  and  action  in  this  country  are 
not  secret.    They  are  public.    So  that  I  think 
that,  with  the  exception  of  those  6  or  7  days 
there  in  October,  this  question  of  management 
of  news  does  not  apply  to  the  Department  of 
State. 

Now  I  won't  go  into  the  question  of  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  keep  a  secret  even  if  you  wanted 
to.    So  I  think  the  press  is  pretty  well  serviced. 

West  New  Guinea 

Q.  The  Government  of  Malaya  today  an- 
nounced a  military  buildup  in  the  activities  of 
the  Indonesians.  In  the  light  of  the  U.S.  po- 
sition in  the  settlement  of  the  West,  Irian 
dispute,  I  wonder  how  you  would  characterize 
recent  Indonesian  activities  in  North  Borneo 
and  whether  this  gives  you  any  cause  to  regret 
our  participation  in  the  West  Irian  dispute. 

A.  I  think  if  those  who  are  to  take  part  in  the 
Malaysia  Federation  do  so  on  a  basis  of  consent, 
as  is  now  the  case,  and  on  the  basis  of  arrange- 
ments which  are  within  their  own  jurisdiction 
and  control,  that  if  anyone  on  the  outside  at- 
tempts by  force  or  threat  of  force  to  interfere 
with  those,  this  would  create  a  very  serious 
problem. 

Now,  the  West  New  Guinea  thing,  I  think,  is 
a  rather  different  question  because  there  had 
been  hanging  over  since  1949  a  dispute  between 
Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands  about  West 
New  Guinea.  There  had  been  an  original 
agreement  at  the  time  of  the  independence  of 
Indonesia  to  negotiate  that  question — that  is  the 
question  of  the  independence  of  West  New 
Guinea    during    the    following    year.     Those 
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negotiations  never  really  took  place  seriously 
and  never  produced  any  result,  but  there  was 
a  genuine  dispute  there  about  West  New  Guinea, 
and  I  think  the  settlement  that  was  reached 
represented  the  real  national  policies  of  both 
parties  to  that  dispute.  But  I  think  the  Ma- 
laysian situation  would  be  quite  different. 

Q.  Mr.  Rush,  you  mentioned  not  much  pub- 
licity in  connection  with  lopping  off  certak 
foreign  aid  projects.  Is  that  because  the  De 
partment  doesn't  want  it  to  be  publicized,  oi 
because  the  Washington  reporters  don't  ash 
or  what? 

A.  No,  a  part  of  it  is  based  upon  administra 
tive  decisions  about  whether  a  particular  proj 
ect  is  paying  off.  Therefore  you  simpl; 
withdraw  it.  But  you  don't  make  a  great  to-d< 
about  it  because  there  are  other  things  going  0) 
that  are  paying  off  and  should  be  followed. 

Q.  Would  that  be  managed  news  then?  I 
you  stop  a  program  and  don't — 

A.  No.  For  example,  I  don't  believe  that  it; 
up  to  us.  For  example,  if  we  withdraw  a  ma: 
for  incompetence,  I  don't  think  it's  up  to  us  t 
announce  that  to  everybody,  that  we  are  witl. 
drawing  this  particular  aid  official  for  incom 
petence.  No  one  else  in  the  country  does  tha 
when  they  fire  somebody  for  incompetence.  Ou 
Government  is  somewhat  different,  but  I  jus 
don't  think  it's  a  responsible  way  to  condw 
public  business. 

Now,  reporters  do  get  into  those  situatior 
abroad  and  at  home  and  a  good  deal  of  this  : 
known,  but  this  is  not  a  case  of  managed  new 
It's  just  that  it's  a  part  of  the  normal  operatic 
of  government.  A  thousand  cables  go  out  of  tl 
Department  of  State  every  day,  and  I  wou] 
suppose  that  980  of  those  don't  make  up  new 
Q.  Mr.  Bush,  can  the  problem  of  British  e\ 
try  into  the  Common  Market  be  solved  as  lot 
as  De  Gaulle  remains  President  of  France  f 

A.  Well,  I  suppose  that,  if  France  continu 
to  take  the  view  that  Britain  is  not  ripe  f< 
membership  in  the  Common  Market,  in  a  tec 
nical  sense  France  can  stop  the  membership  i 
Britain  into  the  Common  Market.  But  the 
are  vast  and  important  trade  relationships  b 
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tween  Britain  and  Europe,  between  ourselves 
and  both  of  them.  There  are  great  political 
forces  aiming  toward  the  unity  of  Europe  and 
the  cohesion  of  the  North  Atlantic.  I  think  all 
these  great  movements  will  go  forward.  I 
don't  think  that  those  will  be  held  up  or  stopped 
by  what  has  happened  in  the  last  month  or  so. 

Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  a  comment 
that  within  your  Department  you  don't  have 
as  much  singular  influence  on  American  foreign 
policy  as  did  your  predecessor.  How  do  you 
feel  about  the  exercise  of  the  actual  foreign 
policy  being  carried  out  by  a  number  of  men? 
Do  you  believe  it  should  take  in  a  number  of 
people,  or  would  it  be  easier  to  implement  it  if 
it  were  more  singular? 

A.  The  primary  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy  rests  with  the  President, 
^nd  I  feel  that  very  strongly,  and  this  is  as  it 
nust  be  and  should  be.  The  Department  of 
State  is  the  President's  principal  arm  in  carry- 
ing out  foreign  policy  and  is  the  one  which 
lormally  and  usually  recommends  the  action  to 
)e  taken  in  foreign  policy  questions. 

Now,  I  think  what  is  overlooked  in  some  of 
:his  chitchat  that  one  hears  around  cocktail 
sarties  around  Washington  is  the  enormous 
nass  of  business  that  goes  on  in  the  Department 
>f  State.  I  mentioned  a  thousand  cables  a  day 
ping  out,  all  signed  by  me,  a  thousand  coming 
n  every  day,  600  U.S.  mailbags  of  mail  going 
»ut  every  day  from  the  Department  of  State— 
10  governments.  That  means  that  every  year 
or  as  far  as  you  can  see  into  the  future  there 
n\\  be  20  or  25  changes  of  government  some- 
where in  the  world  and  about  half  of  those  will 
epresent  a  crisis,  because  there  are  no  built-in 
onstitutional  peaceful  ways  of  transferring 
ower  from  one  hand  to  another  in  many  of 
aese  countries. 

This  is  a  business  of  a  million  passports  a 
ear-$20  billion  of  trade.  This  is  the  stuff 
id  substance  of  foreign  policy.  And  there  is 
3  question  about  the  role  of  the  Department  of 
tate  and  its  dedicated  activity  in  conducting 
>reign  policy.  I'm  not,  I  must  say,  I'm  not 
•ncerned  about  some  of  this  chitchat. 
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Negotiations  for  Test  Ban  Treaty 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  as  optimistic  about 
the  possibility  of  a  test  ban  treaty  as  you  were 
a  month  ago? 

A.  Well,  that  would  draw  from  me  a  con- 
fession as  to  how  optimistic  I  was  a  month  ago. 
There  was  some  prospect  that,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  accepted  the  principle  of  on-site  inspec- 
tion, a  way  might  be  opened  for  negotiations 
leading  to  a  test  ban  treaty.  We  had  a  series  of 
discussions  on  that  in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton.5 Those  were  called  off,  and  the  discussions 
are  now  moved  to  Geneva.  I  would  like  to 
refer  you  to  the  transcript  of  my  last  press  con- 
ference in  Washington6  on  this  point,  because 
it's  rather  a  long  story. 

But  we  cannot  ourselves  become  engaged  in  a 
test  ban  treaty  which  depends  upon  trust  or 
faith.  In  this  sense  the  argument  between  us 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is  somewhat  one-sided, 
because  from  their  point  of  view  they  don't 
need  a  lot  of  inspections  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  an  open  society.  We  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  test  in  secret.  They  have  means  of 
finding  out  whether  we  test  in  secret.  So  that 
they  are  willing  to  rely  upon  what  they  call 
national  means  of  detection,  which  means  98 
percent  the  fact  that  we  are  an  open  society  and 
their  friends  and  they  can  move  around  pretty 
freely  m  this  country.  We  can't  do  this  in  this 
vast  area  in  the  Eurasian  landmass  that  is  closed 
generally  to  free  travel,  much  of  it  uninhabited, 
where  things  can  go  on  in  secret. 

So  we  need  the  mechanisms  of  assurance. 
One  of  the  reasons  we  have  confidence  in  a  lot 
of  our  arrangements  is  that  there  are  techniques 
for  being  sure  that  you  can  have  confidence. 
We  have  bank  examiners,  for  example.  Now,  if 
we  have  adequate  arrangements  for  relying 
upon  a  combination  of  people  and  instruments 
to  assure  us  that  underground  tests  are  not  be- 
ing carried  on,  then  we  can  have  a  test  ban 
treaty  and  perhaps  gradually  over  time  some 
element  of  confidence  can  be  built  upon  those 
arrangements.  Confidence  cannot  be  built  upon 
blind  faith  or  trust  in  this  stage  of  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  So  this  is  the  argument. 

"For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  11,  1963,  p.  198,  and 
Feb.  18,  1963,  p.  236. 
6  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  18, 1963,  p.  235. 
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They  seem  to  feel  that,  by  accepting  on-site 
inspections  in  principle,  they  have  given  us 
a  political  concession  that  ought  to  make  us 
happy.  But  this  is  not  the  point.  What  we 
need  is  some  basis  for  assuring  ourselves  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  tests  are  not  being 
conducted,  and  this  depends  upon  the  technical 
arrangements  that  are  possible  to  give  you  as- 
surance that  such  tests  do  not  occur.  Otherwise 
there  would  be  recurring  waves  of  suspicion 
rolling  around  the  rest  of  the  world  that  would 
be  unmanageable  and  would  eat  into  the  possi- 
bilities of  any  decent  relationships  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  rest. 

I  have  time,  I'm  afraid,  for  just  one  or  two 
more  questions. 

Q.  May  I  get  one  in,  please? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  talk  about  Mr.  de  Gaulle.  Are 
we  going  to  oppose,  are  we  going  to  fight  him, 
or  are  %oe  going  to  accept  his  plan  for  Europe? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  we  have  in  front  of  us 
any  plan  for  Europe — 

Q.   Obviously  he  wants  to  rule  Europe. 

A.  —and  we  certainly  are  not  engaged  in  any 
pointed  and  personal  controversy  with  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle.  What  we  intend  to  do  is  pro- 
ceed on  course  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  with 
France  and  other  European  countries.  On  most 
questions  there  will  be  cooperation.  There  will 
be  some  questions  on  which  there  is  a  difference. 
We  will  consult  our  friends  across  the  Atlantic 
about  how  best  to  proceed  on  those  questions 
in  which  there  is  a  difference.  But  this  is  not 
something  that  splits  everybody  wide  open  and 
apart  from  each  other.  There  are  too  many  op- 
portunities, and  necessities,  for  cooperation  to 
put  it  on  that  basis. 

Now,  we  have  had  some  disagreements  and 
some  disappointments  about  the  Common  Mar- 
ket discussions.  We  shouldn't  gloss  those  over. 
But  there  are  a  lot  of  other  things  that  are  also 
in  this  picture,  and  overhanging  them  is  what's 
going  on  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain.  And  the 
important  thing  is  that  the  free  world  remain 
united  on  those  issues,  and  on  those  issues  I 
think  the  free  world  is  united. 


Q.  Mr.  Rush,  the  Republican  spokesmen  con- 
tinue, sir,  to  imply  that  Robert  Kennedy  spoke 
with  a  forked  tongue  when  he  said  the  President 
could  not  have  called  off  air  strikes  at  the  Bay  o) 
Pigs  because  no  strikes  had  been  ordered.  Noio. 
you  were  privy  to  decisions  taken  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  What's  the  straight 
of  this? 

A.  Oh,  I  think  that  you  left  out  some  adjec- 
tives there.  The  Attorney  General  referred  tc 
U.S.  air  strikes.  Also,  I  think  there  must  have 
been  some  impression  around  in  some  quarters 
looking  at  some  of  the  comments,  that  somehow 
the  Attorney  General  was  trying  to  claim  some 
partisan  advantage  in  this.  I  don't  know  o: 
any  member  of  the  administration  who  ha 
claimed  any  partisan  advantage  from  the  Bai 
of  Pigs. 

Thank  you. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 


U.S.  and  U.K.  Hold  Further  Talks 
To  Implement  Nassau  Agreement 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  89  dated  February  16 

In  furtherance  of  the  agreement  reached  a 
Nassau  on  December  21  between  the  Preside!) 
and  the  Prime  Minister,1  officials  of  the  Unite 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  continuin 
the  process  of  consultation  and  negotiatio 
looking  toward  the  full  implementation  of  th 
agreement  reached  at  Nassau. 

Initial  conversations  have  been  held  in  bot 
Washington  and  London,  and  further  talks  ai 
now  scheduled  for  Washington  starting  Moi 
day,  February  18, 1963. 

It  is  expected  that  the  present  talks  will  cove 
various  aspects  of  the  agreement,  particularl 
those  of  immediate  bilateral  interest  such  z 
the  sale  of  Polaris  missiles  to  the  British  Goi 
ernment  and  the  initial  assignment  of  fora 
to  NATO  by  both  Governments. 


1  For  texts  of  a  joint  communique  and  a  statemei 
on  nuclear  defense  systems,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  1 
1963,  p.  43. 
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William  R.  Tyler,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  European  Affairs,  will  represent  the 
CF.S.  Government.  John  McNaughton,  Gen- 
sral  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  will 
lerve  as  his  deputy.  Representatives  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  also  partici- 
)ate  in  the  meetings.  The  United  Kingdom 
nil  be  represented  by  Denis  A.  Greenhill, 
kfinister  of  the  British  Embassy. 

The  talks  are  expected  to  last  about  a  week. 


Jnder  Secretary  Ball  Interviewed 
m  "Issues  and  Answers" 

Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
vith  Under  Secretary  Ball  on  the  American 
broadcasting  Company's  radio  and  television 
rogram  "Issues  and  Answers"  on  February  10. 

ress  release  76  dated  February  11 

The  Announcer:  From  Washington,  "Issues 
nd  Answers"  brings  you  the  Under  Secretary 
f  State,  the  Honorable  George  W.  Ball. 

Secretary  Ball,  here  are  the  issues. 

Do  we  believe  Premier  Khrushchev's  claim 
lat  Soviet  troops  are  in  Cuba  only  to  train 
lubans  ? 

How  can  we  save  the  Western  alliance  ? 

Will  we  solve  our  crisis  with  Canada  ? 

Now  for  the  answers  to  the  issues  from  Under 
ecretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball.  Here  to 
iterview  Secretary  Ball  are  ABC  commentator 
Idward  P.  Morgan,  and  with  the  first  question, 
-BC  State  Department  correspondent  John 
cali. 

ew  Government  in  Iraq 

Mr.  Scali:  Mr.  Secretary,  welcome  to  "Issues 

id  Answers." 

Let's  start  off  with  a  question  which  is  in  the 

iadlines  only  a  few  hours.    There  are  reports 

lat  there  is  still  fighting  going  on  in  Baghdad 

Jtween  Iraqi  rebels  and  the  diehard  supporters 

:  Premier  Qasim.    What  do  we  know  about 

hat  is  going  on  ?    Have  the  rebels  really  won 

lis  fight? 

Mr.  Ball:  Well,  of  course  we  are  getting  re- 

>rts  by  the  hour  and  almost  by  the  minute. 


The  indications  so  far  are  that  the  fight  is  prob- 
ably pretty  close  to  over,  that  the  new  govern- 
ment is  establishing  order,  that  it  will  probably 
be  able  to  survive  and  to  establish  itself  effec- 
tively. It  is  always  difficult  to  make  these  judg- 
ments at  an  early  state.  It  has  many  problems, 
but  I  think  there  is  a  very  good  chance  that  it 
will  be  an  effective  government  of  Iraq.1 

Mr.  Scali:  Mr.  Secretary,  from  what  we  can 
gather,  did  President  Nasser  of  the  U.A.R. 
[United  Arab  Republic]  inspire  or  support  this 
revolt  ? 

Mr.  Ball:  No,  that  doesn't  appear  to  be  the 
situation.  I  would  suppose  that  this  govern- 
ment is  likely  to  be  friendly  to  President  Nas- 
ser, but  the  indications  are  that  this  is  a  nation- 
alist government  inspired  by  nationalist  senti- 
ments. It  springs  from  the  support  of  the 
Ba'ath  Party,  and  while  it  is  friendly  and  prob- 
ably will  be  friendly  to  the  U.A.R.,  I  wouldn't 
think  one  would  regard  it  as  a  U.A.R.-inspired 
government. 

Mr.  Morgan:  Realizing  we  can't  make  hard 
projections  so  early,  nevertheless  this  may  mean 
a  new  realinement  of  forces  in  the  Far  East. 
How  do  you  see  that,  and  how  do  you  see  it 
affecting  our  important  ally,  Israel? 

Mr.  Ball:  All  the  appearances  would  suggest 
that  this  is  an  anti-Communist  government, 
that  the  Communists  are  very  unhappy  with 
what  has  now  taken  place.  Premier  Qasim's 
government,  as  you  know,  had  been  moving 
from  neutralism  more  and  more  toward  com- 
munism. This  would  appear  to  be  a  movement 
back  in  the  other  direction.  So  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  a  nationalist  government,  that  it  is  an 
anti-Communist  government,  to  the  extent  that 
it  will  be  able  to  keep  order  within  the  country, 
these  are  all  good  omens.  I  would  hope  also 
that  it  will  not  have  aggressive  intentions. 
There  are  no  indications  that  it  will. 

Putting  Cuba  in  Perspective 

Mr.  Morgan:  We  still  have  a  persistent  head- 
line situation  in  another  part  of  the  world. 
You  may  be  fed  up  with  it  at  this  point,  but  it 

1  For  text  of  a  Department  statement  of  Feb.  11  on 
U.S.  recognition  of  the  Government  of  Iraq,  see  Bulle- 
tin of  Mar.  4, 1963,  p.  316. 
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comes  out — Cuba.  And  developments  today,  as 
I  understand  it  from  looking  at  the  wire,  sur- 
round a  charge  or  a  demand  by  Senator  [Hugh] 
Scott,  a  Republican  from  Pennsylvania,  that 
we  get  the  Soviet  troops  out  of  Cuba,  and  a 
reply  by  the  other  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
Senator  [Joseph  S.]  Clark,  a  Democrat,  an 
administration  supporter,  that  if  we  attempted 
to  deliver  on  Mr.  Scott's  demands  it  would  get 
us  into  World  War  III.  Do  you  have  any 
comment  from  your  spot? 

Mr.  Ball :  You  know  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
really  tried  to  get  this  Cuban  problem  in  some 
perspective.  The  President  has  been  very  clear 
on  the  situation  in  Cuba.  Again  and  again  he 
has  stated  the  views  and  the  position  of  the 
administration. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  [Robert  S.] 
McNamara,  in  2  hours  on  television  the  other 
night  [February  6]  went  as  far  as  he  could  to 
give  the  full  facts,  as  they  are  known,  to  the 
American  people.  He  went  even  further  than 
many  of  our  people  in  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity would  have  liked  to  have  seen  him  go  be- 
cause of  the  possible  compromise  of  some  intel- 
ligence mechanisms. 

Now  I  don't  think  that  the  American  people 
need  be  concerned  about  the  resolution  or  the 
determination  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  defend  the  national  interests,  the  vital 
interests,  of  this  country  when  he  has  hard  facts 
which  indicate  they  are  seriously  in  danger.  I 
would  have  supposed  we  got  over  that  last  Oc- 
tober, and  I  must  say  I  think  it  is  a  little  bit 
extraordinary  that  we  keep  on  hectoring  one 
another  over  this  Cuban  problem.  The  facts 
are  on  the  table.  They  have  been  told  as  com- 
pletely as  they  could  have  been  told.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  couldn't  be 
clearer.  The  determination  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  been  made  manifest  in  a 
way  which  seems  to  me  goes  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  challenge.  Now  why  can't  we  leave  it 
that  way  and  behave  in  a  mature  way  ? 

If  anyone  gets  any  evidence  that  there  is  some 
offensive  buildup  in  Cuba,  or  the  presence  of 
offensive  weapons,  or  some  change  in  the  mili- 
tary situation,  the  Defense  Department  is  ready 
to  receive  that  evidence,  to  subject  it  to  the  crit- 
ical test  of  the  whole  intelligence  community, 


and  to  evaluate  it  and  give  it  some  informed 
judgment  as  to  whether  it  makes  any  sense  or 
not.  But  all  these  voluntary  intelligence  gath- 
erers who  would  rather  make  speeches  than 
turn  the  information  over  to  the  Government 
where  it  could  be  seriously  considered — I  don't 
think  they  serve  the  national  interests  very 
well. 

Mr.  Morgan:  Do  you  see  a  tinge  of  politics 
here? 

Mr.  Ball:  You  know  I  am  in  the  State  De- 
partment, and  we  never  make  comments  on 
anything  having  to  do  with  politics. 

Mr.  Scali:  Mr.  Secretary,  much  of  the  cur- 
rent debate  centers  around  the  continued  pres- 
ence in  Cuba,  as  you  well  know,  of  the  17,000- 
odd  Soviet  troops.  Did  Mr.  Rusk  get  any 
encouraging  word  from  Ambassador  [Anatoliy 
F.]  Dobrynin  when  he  discussed  this  with  him 
yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Ball:  Secretary  Rusk  did  talk  with 
Ambassador  Dobrynin  about  this  problem. 
This  is  a  matter  of  some  continuing  communica- 
tions between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Govern^ 
ment.    We  will  see  how  things  develop. 

Mr.  Scali:  Do  we  believe  Premier  Khru- 
shchev when  he  says,  as  he  did  to  the  Canadian 
publisher  Mr.  [Roy]  Thomson  yesterday  in 
Moscow,  that  Soviet  troops  and  personnel  are 
in  Cuba  only  for  the  purpose  of  training  Cubans 
in  the  use  of  advanced  Soviet  weapons? 

Mr.  Ball:  Well,  I  thought  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  last  press  conference  [February  7] 
stated  very  fully  our  own  appraisal  of  the  sit 
uation,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  any  purpose 
to  be  served  by  my  trying  to  amplify  it. 

Mr.  Morgan:  Secretary  Ball,  still  on  this 
subject,  reporters  and  sometimes  diplomats  lool 
better  in  hindsight  than  in  foresight.  Woulc 
you  say  in  all  candor  that  it  would  have  beer 
better  for  the  administration,  instead  of  wait 
ing  until  it  was,  as  you  put  it,  "hectored"  by  ar 
opposition  to  put  out  this  2  hours  of  intelligent 
last  week  with  Secretary  McNamara — it  woulc 
have  been  better  voluntarily  to  have  done  i 
weeks  or  months  ago  ? 

Mr.  Ball:  You  know  we  have  tried  to  be  ai 
candid  and  as  open  with  the  American  people 
on  this  issue  as  the  national  interests  allowed 
The  decision  by  the  President  to  have  Secretary 
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tfcNamara  make  the  demonstration  to  the 
American  people  which  he  made  last  week  was 
me  which  was  not  taken  easily  because,  as  I 
;ay,  it  went  beyond  what  we  would  have  liked 
o  have  done  from  the  point  of  view  of  preserv- 
ng  intact  our  whole  intelligence-gathering 
ipparatus.  But  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  there 
s  much  that  could  have  been  done  before  this. 
Ve  have,  as  I  say,  at  all  times  tried  to  tell  the 
acts  as  we  saw  them. 

Mr.  Scali:  Mr.  Secretary,  the  continued 
>resence  of  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba,  of  course, 
3  a  matter  of  concern  for  the  entire  hemisphere. 
)ould  you  tell  us  whether  there  are  any  plans 
3  go  to  the  Organization  of  American  States 
y  get  the  other  American  Eepublics  to  go  on 
ie  record  again  speaking  unitedly  in  demand- 
lg  the  withdrawal  of  these  Soviet  forces? 

Mr.  Ball:  Well,  you  know  the  resolutions  that 
'ere  passed  by  the  Organization  of  American 
tates  in  October 2  were  very  clear  so  far  as  the 
uestion  of  offensive  weapons  was  concerned, 
ad  we  are  in  constant  communication  with  the 
overnments  of  the  member  states  of  the  Or- 
anization  of  American  States.  We  will  see 
ow  it  develops.  I  think  now  is  perhaps  an 
icasion  when  we  ought  to  stop  talking  so  much 
Jout  this  and  let  the  situation  be  watched  as  it 
being  watched  on  a  day-by-day  basis — but  let 
develop. 

he  State  Department  and  Public  Support 

Mr.  Morgan:  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to 
>en  up  another  line  for  a  minute.  The  State 
epartment  historically  is  an  orphan,  almost, 
;  terms  of  public  support  or  support  within  the 
overnment.  You  don't  have  many  constitu- 
its.  But  rarely  has  there  been  a  time,  I  think, 
hen  the  State  Department  has  been  so  criti- 
-lly  examined  in  the  press,  and  perhaps  within 
e  administration  in  some  respects,  than  it  is 
>w.  It  is  being  blamed,  or  members  of  it  are 
>ing  blamed,  for  the  Skybolt  hassle  with  Brit- 
n,  to  a  degree,  Mr.  de  Gaulle's  negative  atti- 
de  toward  Britain  in  particular,  and  us  in 
>neral  vis-a-vis  Europe. 

We  have  a  situation  with  Canada  that  has 
used  critics  to  say  that  the  State  Department 

'  For  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  OAS  Council 
Oct.  23,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  12, 1962,  p.  722. 


was  very  hasty  in  ventilating  this  trouble  with 
the  Diefenbaker  government,  and  also  the  effec- 
tiveness of  people  like  Secretary  Busk  and  your- 
self as  Under  Secretary  has  also  been  ques- 
tioned. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this,  and  do  you  think 
that  the  press  is  remiss,  itself,  in  any  of  this? 
Mr.  Ball:  You  know,  I  wouldn't  like  to  chal- 
lenge your  qualifications  as  a  historian — 
Mr.  Morgan:  I  am  not  pretending  to  be. 
Mr.  Ball:  — but  to  say  this  criticism  is  greater 
than  it  has  ever  been  may,  I  think,  somewhat 
overstate  the  situation.    It  is  characteristic  of 
Foreign  Offices  around  the  world  for  some  of 
the  reasons  you  state— they  don't  have  constitu- 
ents—to be  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism. 
At  the  moment  we  live  in  a  period  when  inter- 
national affairs  mean  more  to  us  than  they  have 
ever  meant  before  because  they  mean  life  or 
death  for  the  whole  civilization  of  which  we 
are  a  part.    And  I  think  people  are  very  pre- 
occupied with  them  and  the  issues  are  more 
complex  and  there  are  more  nations  to  deal  with 
and  there  are  more  responsibilities  which  the 
United   States   has   assumed  throughout   the 
world.    It  is  a  very  good  thing  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  concerned  with  how  well  their 
State  Department  is  doing  because  it  is  so  vital 
to  them. 

I  can  only  say  this,  that  I  am  not  a  career 
diplomat,  myself.  I  came  into  the  State  De- 
partment from  outside.  Most  of  my  career  has 
been  in  private  life.  I  have  never  met  a  more 
dedicated  or  more  competent  body  of  men  than 
the  men  I  have  encountered  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  am  enormously  impressed  with  it.  I 
am  enormously  impressed  by  the  way  they  go  on 
year  after  year,  serving  their  country  in  very 
difficult  and  complicated  endeavors  and,  being 
subjected  to  this  criticism,  not  being  more  un- 
happy about  it. 

I  don't  think  the  criticism  is  important  until 
it  reaches  the  point  where  it  may  hurt  our  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy.  I  don't  think  it  has 
reached  that  point. 

Now  there  are  obvious  reasons  why  there  can 
be  differences  of  view  about  how  these  very 
complex  and  difficult  affairs  are  worked  out. 
And  if  people  differ,  that  is  fine.  And  if  the 
State  Department  can  serve  any  purpose  by 
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being  the  focus  of  some  of  this  attention  and 
difference  of  view,  that  is  all  right — until  the 
point,  as  I  say,  where  it  does  actually  interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy ;  and  I  don't 
think  it  has  reached  that  point. 

Mr.  Morgan:  You  are  tempting  us  to  infer 
though  that  the  press  has  been  somewhat  irre- 
sponsible in  making  charges  up  to  now. 

Mr.  Ball:  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  the  press 
has  been  irresponsible,  but  I  think  to  the  extent 
that  there  can  be  discussion  with  the  respon- 
sible people  in  the  Department  on  some  of  these 
issues  before  they  become  major  sensational 
news  stories,  why  so  much  the  better;  and  we 
are  working  as  diligently  as  we  can  with,  I 
think,  some  very  able  press  people  of  our  own 
to  try  to  develop  the  kind  of  working  relation- 
ship with  the  press  that  will  help  the  American 
people  understand  these  problems. 

Mr.  Morgan:  Do  you  think,  in  hindsight 
again,  the  handling  of  the  trouble  with  Canada 
over  atomic  weapons  was  indiscreet  ? 3 

Mr.  Ball:  I  think  perhaps  we  are  at  a  point 
right  now  where  the  Canadian  people  are  en- 
gaged in  the  kind  of  democratic  exercise  which 
we  indulge  in  ourselves  every  4  years  and  we'd 
better  let  them  sort  their  own  affairs  out  by 
themselves  in  their  own  manner,  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  do  it  in  a  way  that  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  the  feelings  of  the  Canadian 
people. 

Confidence  in  an  Atlantic  Partnership 

Mr.  Scali:  Mr.  Ball,  let's  examine  one  of 
these  issues  in  just  a  little  more  detail:  You 
have  been  among  the  administration  spokes- 
men who  have  expressed  confidence  that  the 
Atlantic  partnership  would  be  formed  with 
Western  Europe,  including  Britain,  despite 
General  de  Gaulle.    Are  you  as  confident  today  ? 

Mr.  Ball:  Yes,  I  am  perfectly  confident  that 
we  will  be  able  to  make  progress  over  a  period 
of  time  in  working  out  an  effective  partner- 
ship with  our  European  allies.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  compelled  by  the  very  facts  of  the 
situation — the  nature  of  the  forces  that  con- 
front one  another  in  the  world  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  those  forces. 


We  and  the  Europeans  share  a  commor 
danger.  At  the  present  time  Europe  cannol 
defend  itself  by  itself.  If  we  are  to  defend  our 
selves  it  is  essential  that  Europe  also  be  de 
fended.  There  is  an  indivisibility  in  the  def  ens< 
of  the  free  world  therefore.  At  the  same  tim< 
there  is  a  great  degree  of  economic  interde 
pendence  among  these  great  nations  in  thi 
North  Atlantic  world,  and  we  have  to  worl 
together  in  order  to  be  prosperous  ourselves 
Their  prosperity  and  our  prosperity  are  hinge< 
together.  So  that  the  very  facts  of  the  situatioi 
compel  a  partnership,  and  I  think  it  will  b 
worked  out. 

Mr.  Scali:  Yet  General  de  Gaulle  doesu 
seem  to  be  backing  up  in  his  "grand  design. 
How  do  we  propose  to  overcome  his  opposition 
Mr.  Ball:  Well,  again,  General  de  Gaulle  ha 
a  somewhat  different  view  as  to  how  Wester 
Europe  should  be  organized  from  the  view  tha 
we  hold.  General  de  Gaulle  has  a  somewhs 
different  view,  I  think,  of  Atlantic  relationship 
than  the  view  we  hold.  On  most  of  the  grea 
issues  of  the  world  I  would  assume  that  we  ai; 
in  general  agreement  with  General  de  GaulL 
We  both  share  the  sense  of  the  common  dange: 
the  danger  from  the  East.  We  both  recogniz 
I  think,  the  realities  of  modern  defense,  and 
think  that,  while  there  may  be  differences  c 
view  here  and  there  down  the  road,  what  tl 
United  States  must  do  of  necessity  is  to  contint 
to  work  toward  policies  which  seem  to  us  to  I 
indispensable  in  order  to  bring  about  the  abilit 
to  mobilize  the  resources  of  the  Atlantic  worl 
for  our  common  purposes,  because  our  commo 
purposes  are  the  purposes  which  I  am  sure  ai 
shared  in  the  views  and  opinions  of  most  Eur< 
peans  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Scali:  For  example,  are  you  confidei 
that,  despite  General  de  Gaulle's  opposition, 
NATO  nuclear  deterrent  can  be  formed  in 
fair  amount  of  time  which  will  be  truly  effe< 
tive? 

Mr.  Ball:  We  have,  as  you  know,  when  v 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  British  at  Na 
sau  *  on  putting  forward  actively  the  idea  of 


'For  background,  see  Hid.,  Feb.  18,  1963,  pp.  235 
and  243. 


*For  texts  of  a  joint  communique  and  a  stateme 
released  by  President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minist 
Macmillan  at  Nassau  on  Dec.  21,  see  iMd.,  Jan.  14, 196 
p.  43. 
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NATO  nuclear  force,  one  of  the  components 
with  which  would  be  a  NATO  multilateral 
force.  I  think  great  progress  has  been  made 
toward  bringing  this  about. 

We  have  the  agreement— in  fact,  I  should  say 
the  enthusiastic  agreement— of  the  Federal  Ke- 
public  of  Germany  to  work  with  us  on  this  mat- 
ter. When  Premier  [Amintore]  Fanfani  was 
tiere  from  Italy,  he  indicated  the  great  desire  of 
;he  Italian  Government  to  see  brought  into  be- 
ng  this  multilateral  force.6  I  think  this  holds 
jreat  promise  for  the  future. 

European  Resurgence 

Mr.  Morgan:  Mr.  Secretary,  despite  what  you 
ay,  I  wonder  if  the  nub  of  the  problem  with 
>ur  allies— assuming  as  I  think  we  must  that 
lie  alliance  is  in  something  of  disarray,  due  to 
lie  developments  of  the  last  4  or  5  weeks— isn't 
he  nub  of  the  problem  a  very  human  thing? 
sn't  the  nub  of  the  problem  the  feeling  on  the 
art  of  our  allies,  notably  the  French  and  some- 
what the  Canadians  and  perhaps  to  a  lesser 
egree  some  of  the  others,  the  statement  that  we 
re  asking  them— particularly  in  the  control  of 
uclear  weapons,  and  in  other  things  too— to 
ive  up   sovereignty   which  we   ourselves   as 
mericans  are  not  prepared  to  give  up? 
Mr.  Ball:  I  don't  think  that  really  states  the 
sue  properly,  Mr.  Morgan.    After  the  war, 
aring  this  process  when  the  nations  of  the 
orld  were  shedding  their  colonies,  Europe 
Fectively  withdrew  from  responsibility  for  a 
•eat  part  of  the  free  world.    The  Europeans 
died  back  on  themselves— not  voluntarily  to 
considerable  extent,  but  involuntarily— be- 
use  of  development  of  this  great  wave  of  anti- 
lonialism.    They  busied  themselves  with  the 
•oblem  at  home  of  creating  a  great  and  strong 
irope,  a  Europe  with  a  greater  unity  than 
ey  had  ever  known  before.    They  have  done 
is  with  enormous  effectiveness. 
Now  Europe  is  feeling  strong.    The  Euro- 
an  people  are  feeling  prosperous;  they  have 

economic  strength  which  they  have  never 
d  before.  Quite  naturally  they  are  interested 
playing  a  greater  role  in  the  world,  and  we 
»  interested  in  having  them  play  that  role. 

Ibid.,  Feb.  4,  1963,  p.  164. 
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They    are   interested,   as    any    self-respecting 
people  are,  in  feeling  that  they  have  a  signifi- 
cant participation  in  their  own  defense,  and  this 
is  why  we  have  put  forward  this  multilateral 
nuclear  force  which  will  give  the  nonatomic 
powers  as  well  as  the  atomic  powers  a  role  to 
play  in  the  nuclear  defense  of  the  free  world. 
Now  we  are  in  a  situation  where  the  techno- 
logical development  of  nuclear  weaponry  has 
tended  to  outrun  the  institutional  arrangements 
that  we  have  to  manage  it;  so  necessarily  we 
have  to  tackle  a  very  complex  problem  of  how 
this    is    worked    out.    We   are   tackling   this 
through  NATO  with  our  European  friends.6 
I  am  confident  we  are  going  to  come  out  with 
something  that  is  effective,  that  is  real,  that  is 
going  to  be  significant  in  the  totality  of  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world,  and  that  will  give  the 
European  people  the  feeling  which  I  think  they 
are  entitled  to  have  that  they  are  playing  their 
part. 

Mr.  Morgan:  That  is  impressive  and  con- 
vincing as  far  as  it  goes,  but  how  in  the  world 
do  you  answer  this  argument  that  De  Gaulle 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  Diefenbaker  make,  to  wit, 
that  we  don't  want  to  tie  ourselves  to  the  tail 
of  the  American  kite  defensively  when  the 
Americans  might  get  themselves  into  a  nuclear 
war  with  Eussia  over  an  issue  that  doesn't  inter- 
est us— to  wit,  Cuba,  or— although  it  is  not  in 
the  news  at  the  moment— Quemoy  and  Matsu, 
or  "Lower  Slobovia,"  as  far  as  that  goes. 

Mr.  Ball:  I  think  there  are  really  two  an- 
swers. First  that  the  defense  of  the  free  world 
is  really  indivisible.  You  can't  say  you  are 
going  to  defend  one  piece  of  it  and  not  defend 
another,  when  you  are  talking  in  terms  of 
nuclear  defense.  I  can't  believe  that,  if  we  have 
a  major  nuclear  war,  certain  little  pieces  of  the 
free  world  can  say,  "We  are  exempt,  and  we 
have  no  part  in  it."  I  think  that  automatically 
they  become  a  part  of  it. 

Now  as  to  the  problem  of  nations  acting  for 
reasons  which  are  not  shared  by  other  nations, 
here  I  can  only  say  we  are  working  very  hard 
at  trying  to  perfect  the  instrumentalities  for 
consultation  and  for  the  development  of  a  kind 

a  For  a  statement  by  President  Kennedy  announcing 
the  names  of  those  who  will  conduct  negotiations  for 
the  United  States,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  11,  1963,  p.  197. 
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of  overall  world  strategy  in  a  way  which  will 
permit  all  of  the  nations  that  can  make  effec- 
tive contributions  to  have  a  share  in  developing 
great  strategic  plans— in  developing— in  help- 
ing to  make  the  decisions  all  over  the  world. 
This  is  the  problem  of  bringing  Europe  back 
into  world  responsibility,  a  responsibility  from 
which  it  largely  withdrew  during  this  period 
when  it  was  shedding  its  colonies  and  it  with- 
drew in  itself. 

Now  Europe  must  come  back  in  and  play 
its  part  in  world  responsibility,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  meanings  of  the  Atlantic  partnership. 
This  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Franco-German  Pact 

Mr.  Scali:  Mr.  Secretary,  as  part  of  the 
changing  landscape,  General  de  Gaulle  and 
Chancellor  Adenauer  have  just  signed  an  un- 
precedented friendship  pact  which  appears  to 
unite  West  Germany  and  France  like  never 
before.  Do  we  have  any  apprehensions  or  ob- 
jections either  to  the  nature,  the  provisions, 
or  the  timing  of  this  agreement? 

Mr.  Ball:  Well,  of  course  we  have  seen  a 
Franco-German  agreement  as  fundamental  to 
the  unity  of  Europe  and  this  has  long  been  a 
thesis  of  American  policy,  so  that  to  the  extent 
that  Germany  and  France  are  able  to  compose 
their  age-old  differences,  this  is  a  fine  thing. 
We  had  hoped  that  this  would  be  within  the 
framework  of  a  larger  European  unity,  and  I 
wouldn't  suggest  that  it  may  not  be. 

I  think  that  we  can  only  hope  that  the  effect 
of  this  will  be  to  enable  France  and  Germany 
to  work  together  and  to  work  toward  a  greater 
total  European  unity,  and  for  that,  with  the 
total  European  unity,  to  work  effectively  in 
our  Atlantic  arrangements  with  North  America. 
This  seems  to  us  to  be  indispensable. 

Now  you  ask  me  how  we  envisage  this  par- 
ticular agreement.  I  think  that  the  agreement 
itself  simply  calls  for  working  relations  between 
France  and  Germany,  and  if  it  is  carried  out 
in  the  spirit  I  suggest,  I  think  it  could  be  very 
useful.  I  think  that  so  long  as  the  nations  are 
committed  to  NATO,  are  committed  to  Atlan- 
tic arrangements,  the  nations  which  are  mem- 
bers of  it,  why  the  agreement  itself  we  certainly 
could  take  no  exception  to. 
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Mr.  Scali:  Has  any  consideration  been  given 
in  the  Department,  or  an  analysis  made,  of  what 
this  new  pact  does  to  West  Germany's  prior 
obligations  to  the  rest  of  its  allies,  for  example? 
Mr.  Ball:  No,  I  wouldn't  suppose  there  is 
anything  in  the  language  of  the  agreement 
which  impairs  those  obligations,  and  I  know 
Chancellor  Adenauer  made  clear  the  other  daj 
their  commitments  to  NATO  and  the  fact  thej 
intended  to  carry  them  out  to  the  fullest,  anc 
he  looked  toward  the  full  support  and  coopera 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  helping  to  def  enc 
and  work  with  Europe. 

I  think  the  effectiveness  of  the  agreement  anc 
the  utility  of  the  agreement  will  depend  upoi 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out,  and  ] 
think  of  course  it  must  be  accompanied  by  \ 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  countries  tha 
are  members  to  work  within  NATO  and  ti 
work  toward  a  more  effective  Atlantic  arrange 
ment. 

Mr.  Scali:  Doesn't  the  timing  disturb  you  a 
all,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Ball:  Well,  I  think  the  timing  was  pro! 
ably  accidental.  The  fact  is  that  this  is  a  mai 
ter  which  has  been  under  discussion  for  som 
time  between  France  and  Germany,  and  one  ca 
put  two  events  together  and  read  a  meanin 
into  them;  but  I  think  as  far  as  Chancellc 
Adenauer  is  concerned  this  represented  a  kin 
of  life  ambition  of  his  to  see  close  Franco-Gei 
man  relationships,  and  I  would  hope  this  woul 
be  administered  and  carried  out  in  a  way  t 
contribute  to  a  larger  unity. 

Mr.  Morgan:  To  approach  Mr.  Scali's  que 
tion  from  a  slightly  different  angle,  Secretar 
Ball,  wouldn't  we  be  pretty  much  dismaye 
about  this  agreement  if  efforts  to  get  Britai 
into  the  Common  Market  utterly  failed?  I 
other  words,  wouldn't  that  agreement  then  b 
come  a  rigid  Bonn-Paris  axis  in  a  very  narro 
way  that  would  preclude,  really,  the  flexibl 
fluid  working  of  the  alliance  ? 

Mr.  Ball:  It  isn't  a  very  rigid  agreement, 
you  have  seen  the  language  of  it.  It  is  a  vei 
general  arrangement  for  cooperation  in  certai 
areas.  Again  it  really  depends  on  how  it 
carried  out.  And  as  for  the  question  of  wh: 
relationship  Great  Britain  may  have  toward  tl 
Continental  powers,  this  is  something  I  thii 
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we  have  really  got  to  wait  and  see.  The  British 
have  said  that  they  want  to  maintain  that  re- 
lationship. Five  of  the  six  members  of  the 
Community  have  said  that.  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  a  close  relationship  can  be  established. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban  Talks 

Mr.  Scali:  Mr.  Secretary,  if  we  can  turn 
quickly  to  another  issue:  Nuclear  test  talks  are 
about  to  resume  in  Geneva  and  the  Soviets  have 
seated  some  sort  of  consternation  by  walking 
)ut  of  the  New  York  talks  a  few  days  ago.7  Do 
we  see  any  signs  now  that  the  Soviets  are  ready 
for  the  serious  kind  of  negotiations  we  believe 
lecessary  in  order  to  reach  agreement  ? 
^  Mr.  Ball:  It  is  very  hard  to  predict,  Mr. 
3cali.  We  can  always  hope.  Mr.  Foster  [Wil- 
iam  C.  Foster,  Director,  U.S.  Arms  Control 
ind  Disarmament  Agency]  is  going  back,  as 
rou  say,  to  Geneva  to  start  negotiations  again 
his  week.  There  has  been  a  fairly— what 
night  be  a  significant  development  within  the 
ast  few  weeks  of  the  Soviet  agreeing  to  the 
•rinciple  of  on-site  inspection.8 

Now  there  still  remains  a  difference  as  to  the 
umber  of  inspections,  as  you  know,  and  some 
ther  detailed  arrangements  under  the  agree- 
lent,  but  we  must  continue  to  negotiate,  to 
eep  working  toward  such  an  agreement  as  one 
:ep  toward  trying  to  end  this  arms  race. 

Mr.  Morgan:  We  have  only  got,  as  Mr.  Scali 
idicated,  actually  a  matter  of  less  than  a  min- 
te  left,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  bring  up  a  com- 
letely  alien  topic,  but,  quickly,  how  do  you  feel 
i  the  State  Department  about  the  Senate  For- 
gn  Relations  Committee  investigation  of 
;ents  of  foreign  governments? 
Mr.  Ball:  Well,  I  told  the  committee  I  think 
is  a  fine  thing  and  I  think  there  is  real  doubt 
i  to  whether  the  present  Foreign  Agents  Reg- 
tration  Act  in  exactly  its  present  form  is  really 
lequate  for  the  new  set  of  problems  which 
nfront  the  country  as  a  result  of  the  emer- 
snce  of  a  great  many  new  nations  and  of  a 
ange  in  the  whole  structure  of  relationships. 
I  hope  they  will  look  into  it  very  deeply,  and 
rtainly  as  far  as  the  Department  of  State  is 

'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  18,  1963,  p.  236. 
'Ibid.,  Feb.  11, 1963,  p.  198. 


concerned  we  are  prepared  to  work  with  them 
to  the  fullest  in — 

Mr.  Morgan:  You  don't  think  that  the  com- 
mittee is  taking  a  sharper  view  of  the  necessity 
for  regulation  than  you  are  ? 

Mr.  Ball:  I  don't  think  so.  My  own  feeling 
is  that  there  have  been  undoubtedly  abuses  of 
this  and  there  may  be  more  and — 

Mr.  Morgan:  Thank  you  very  much,  Secre- 
tary Ball,  for  appearing  with  us  on  "Issues  and 
Answers"  this  afternoon. 


U.S.  Exploring  Ways  To  Help 
African  Students  Leaving  Bulgaria 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  93  dated  February  20 

The  Department  of  State  is  sympathetic  to 
the  situation  of  those  African  students  in  Bul- 
garia who  have  found  conditions  there  so  diffi- 
cult as  to  impel  them  to  leave  and  seek  an  educa- 
tion elsewhere. 

The  Department  is  consulting  with  Western 
European  and  other  governments,  and  the 
African  states  involved,  in  an  effort  to  develop 
ways  of  assisting  African  students  who  have 
left  Bulgaria,  although  it  recognizes  that  the 
growing  exodus  of  students  from  the  Eastern 
bloc  is  primarily  a  problem  for  the  students' 
own  countries. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  cooperate 
with  other  countries  in  assisting  with  travel, 
subsistence,  and  placement  of  African  students 
from  Bulgaria  who  are  qualified  to  pursue  their 
studies  in  the  West. 

U.S.  Executive  Directors  of  Bank 
and  Fund  Confirmed  by  Senate 

The  Senate  on  February  19  confirmed  the 
nominations  of  John  C.  Bullitt  to  be  U.S.  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  for  a  term  of 
2  years  and  William  B.  Dale  to  be  U.S.  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  for  a  term  of  2  years,  to  which  offices  they 
were  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 
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Senate  Confirms  Appointments 
of  Mr.  Herter  and  Mr.  Gossett 

The  Senate  on  February  19  confirmed  the 
nominations  of  Christian  A.  Herter  to  be 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary,  to  which  office  he  was 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate,3 
and  William  T.  Gossett  to  be  Deputy  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary. 


President  Makes  Finding  on  Duty 
on  Brooms  Made  of  Broomcorn 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  15 

The  President  has  reviewed  and  considered 
the  report,  findings,  and  conclusions  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  which  resulted  from  the 
Commission's  investigation  of  the  differences  in 
costs  of  production  of  brooms  made  of  broom- 
corn  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  principal 
competing  country.  Mexico  was  selected  by  the 
Commission  as  the  principal  competing  coun- 
try for  the  purposes  of  the  investigation.  This 
report  was  prepared  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  336  of  title  III  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended. 

The  President  concluded  that  the  Commis- 
sion's report  does  not  show  need  for  the  duty 
on  brooms  made  of  broomcorn  to  be  applied 
on  the  basis  of  the  "American  selling  price." 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

87th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Renewed  Geneva  Disarmament  Negotiations.  Hear- 
ings before  a  subcommittee  of  tbe  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  July  25  and  August  2,  1962. 
64  pp. 

U.S.  Communist  Party  Assistance  to  Foreign  Com- 
munist Governments  (Medical  Aid  to  Cuba  Commit- 
tee and  Friends  of  British  Guiana).  Hearings 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 


ties.    Part  1,  November  14,  1962,  113  pp. ;  Part  2, 
November  14  and  15,  1962,  195  pp.  and  index. 
Cuban  Refugee  Problem.     Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee To  Investigate  Problems  Connected  With 
Refugees  and  Escapees  of  the  Senate  Committee  oe 
the  Judiciary.     Part  2.     December  3  and  4,  1962 
95  pp. 
Dimensions  of  Soviet  Economic  Power.     Hearings,  to- 
gether with  compilation  of  studies  prepared  for  the 
Joint  Economic   Committee  pursuant  to  Sec.  5(a) 
of  Public  Law  304  (79th  Cong.).    December  10  anc 
11, 1962.     185  pp. 
Outlook  for  U.S.  Balance  of  Payments.    Hearings  be 
fore  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Exchang< 
and   Payments   of   the   Joint  Economic   Committe< 
pursuant   to    Sec.    5(a)    of   Public  Law  304    (79tl 
Cong.).     December  12-14,  1962.    264  pp. 
U.S.  Payments  Policies  Consistent  With  Domestic  Ob 
jectives  of  Maximum  Employment  and  Growth.    Re 
port  of  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Exchangi 
and  Payments  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
with  individual  views.    December  26,  1962.     11  pp 
[Joint  Committee  print.] 
Small  Business  Problems  Created  by  Petroleum  Im 
ports.   Report  of   the   House  Select  Committee  ol 
Small  Business   (with  additional  views)    pursuan; 
to   H.    Res.   46.     H.  Rept.   2567.    January  3,  196S 
36.  pp.  m    I , 

Opportunities  for  Small  Business  in  Foreign  Trad? 
Report  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Smal 
Business  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  46.  H.  Rept.  2568 
January  3,  1963.    22  pp. 

88th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Administration  of  National  Security.  Basic  Issue 
A  study  submitted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Nations 
Security  Staffing  and  Operations  to  the  Senate  Con 
mittee  on  Government  Operations.  January  lj 
1963.     20  pp.  .  [Committee  print] 

Berlin  in  a  Changing  Europe.  Report  of  Senator 
Mansfield,  Boggs,  Pell,  and  Smith  to  the  Senat 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  January  22,  1961 
25  pp.     [Committee  print.] 

Economic  Policies  and  Programs  in  Middle  Americj 
A  report  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-America 
Economic  Relationships  of  the  Joint  Economic  Con 
mittee  by  Representative  Martha  W.  Griffiths.  Jai 
uary  15,  1963.     31  pp.     [Joint  Committee  print.] 
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1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  3, 1962,  p.  846. 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  February  19  confirmed  the  followir 
nominations : 

David  Elliott  Bell  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Agenc 
for  International  Development,  to  which  office  he  Wi 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

J.  Wesley  Jones  to  be  Ambassador  to  Peru. 

Bill  D.  Moyers  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Pea' 
Corps. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

itomic  Energy 

amendment  to  article  VI.A.3  of  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (TIAS  3873). 
Done  at  Vienna  October  4,  1961.  Entered  into  force 
January  31,  1963. 

Proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
February  6, 1963. 

utomotive  Traffic 

lustoms  convention  on  the  temporary  importation  of 
private  road  vehicles.     Done  at  New  York  June  4, 
1954.      Entered    into    force    December    15,    1957. 
TIAS  3943. 
Accession  deposited:  Tanganyika,  November  28,  1962. 

inance 

rticles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.    Opened  for  signa- 
ture at  Washington  December  27, 1945.    Entered  into 
force  December  27,  1945.     TIAS  1502. 
Signature    and    acceptance:      Jamaica,    February 

21,  1963. 
rticles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.    Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  Decem- 
ber 27,  1945.    Entered  into  force  December  27,  1945. 
TIAS  1501. 
Signature  and  acceptance:     Jamaica,  February  21 

1963. 

avery 

avery  convention  signed  at  Geneva  September  25, 
1926,  as  amended  (TIAS  3532).  Entered  into  force 
March  9,  1927 ;  for  the  United  States  March  21, 1929 
46  Stat.  2183. 

Accession    deposited:    Tanganyika,    November    28 
1962. 

ade 

•otocol   to  the   General  Agreement   on  Tariffs   and 
Trade  embodying  results  of  the  1900-61  tariff  con- 
ference.   Done  at  Geneva  July  16, 1962.    Entered  into 
force  for  the  United  States  December  31,  1962. 
Acceptance  deposited:    Denmark,  January  11,  1963. 
inidad  and  Tobago  on  January  17,  1963,  acknowl- 
ged  applicable  rights  and  obligations  of  the  United 
ngdom  with  respect  to  the  following: 
otocol  amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Done  at  Geneva  March  10,  1955.1 
otocol  amending  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade     Done 
at   Geneva   March   10,    1955.      Entered    into   force 
October  7, 1957.    TIAS  3930. 

otocol  of  organizational  amendments  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 
March  10,  1955.1 


Not  in  force. 
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Agreement  on  the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation, 
with    annex.      Opened    for    signature    at    Geneva 
March  10,  1955.1 
Protocol  of  rectification  to  French  text  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at  Geneva 
June  15,  1955.    Entered  into  force  October  24,  1956 
TIAS  3677. 
Proces-verbal    of    rectification     concerning     protocol 
amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX,  proto- 
col amending  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III,  and 
protocol  of  organizational  amendments  to  the  Gen- 
eral  Agreement   on   Tariffs   and   Trade.     Done   at 
Geneva  December  3,  1955.     Section  B  entered  into 
force  October  7,  1957. 
Sixth  protocol  of  supplementary   concessions  to   the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at 
Geneva  May  23,  1956.     Entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  June  30,  1956.    TIAS  3591. 
Declaration  on   provisional  accession  of   Swiss   Con- 
federation to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.    Done  at  Geneva  November  22,  1958     Enter- 
eAd  1?t^force  January  1,  I960 ;  for  the  United  States 
April  29,  1960.     TIAS  4461. 
Proces-verbal  extending  and  amending  declaration  on 
provisional  accession  of  Swiss  Confederation  to  the 
General  Agreement  on   Tariffs   and  Trade,   supra 
Done  at  Geneva  December  8,  1961.     Entered  into 
force  December  31,  1961 ;  for  the  United  States  Janu- 
ary^ 1962.    TIAS  4957. 
Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  establishment  of 
new   schedule   III— Brazil— to  the   General   Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at  Geneva  Decem- 
ber 31,  1958. 
Declaration  on  relations  between  contracting  parties 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and 
the   Government   of   the  Polish   People's   Republic 
Done  at  Tokyo  November  9,  1959.    Entered  into  force 
November  16, 1960.    TIAS  4649. 
Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Tunisia  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at 
Tokyo  November  12,  1959.     Entered  into  force  May 
21,    I960;    for   the    United    States   June   15    I960 
TIAS  4498.  ' 

Proces-verbal  extending  declaration  on  provisional 
accession  of  Tunisia  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  supra.  Done  at  Geneva  Decem- 
ber 9,  1961.  Entered  into  force  January  8  1962 
TIAS  4958.  ' 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argentina  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done 
at  Geneva  November  18,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
October  14,  1962.  TIAS  5184. 
Protocol  for  accession  of  Israel  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  April  6, 
1962.    Entered  into  force  July  5,  1962.    TIAS  5249! 


BILATERAL 

Australia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  February  26 
1960  (TIAS  4435),  providing  for  the  continued 
operation  in  Australia  of  tracking  stations  estab- 
lished during  the  International  Geophysical  Year 
and  the  establishment  of  tracking  facilities  for  Proj- 
ect Mercury  and  deep  space  probes.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Canberra  January  9  and  Febru- 
ary 11,  1963.    Entered  into  force  February  11,  1963. 

Central  African  Republic 

Agreement  relating  to  economic,  technical,  and  related 
assistance.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bangui 
February  10,  1963.  Entered  into  force  February  10, 
1963. 
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Malaya 

Agreement  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange 
programs.  Signed  at  Kuala  Lumpur  January  28, 
1963.    Entered  into  force  January  28,  1963. 

Philippines 

Agreement  relating  to  the  deposit  rate  for  pesos  under 
the  agricultural  commodities  agreement  of  Novem- 
ber 24,  1961  (TIAS  4902).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Manila  August  14  and  September  5,  1962. 
Entered  into  force  September  5, 1962. 

Ryukyu  Islands 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  IV  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454 ;  73  Stat.  610 ; 
7  U  S.C.  1731-1736).  Signed  at  Naha  January  22, 
1963,  and  at  Washington  February  6,  1963.  Entered 
into  force  February  6, 1963. 
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Security  and  Freedom:  A  Free-World  Responsibility 


Address  by  Secretary  Busk 


We  are  engaged  in  a  great  struggle  for  free- 
lorn.    This  was  the  case  long  before  we  as  a 
eople  were  deeply  aware  of  it.    Between  the 
wo  world  wars  we  abstained  from  a  decisive 
ole  in  the  course  of  events  which  deeply  affect 
ur  own  safety  and  prosperity.    We  were  not 
1  those  days  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  our 
ower  to  influence  those  events  cast  upon  us  a 
jsponsibility  which  we  could  neglect  only  at 
it  peril.    The  responsibility  for  the  aggres- 
ons  which  led  to  World  War  II  rests  wholly 
ith  those  who  perpetrated  them.     Neverthe- 
ss,  it  is  worth  sober  reflection  that  we  our- 
ilves  did  not  join  with  other  like-minded  na- 
ons  to  help  prevent  the  aggressions  which  led 
» that  great  conflagration. 
Let  me  say,  in  a  State  which  has  contributed 
Jty  much  gallantry  in  the  last  20  years  to  our 
niggles  in  every  continent,  that  we  are  deeply 
iderstanding  in  the  Department  of  State  that 
'reign  policy  touches  every  hearth  and  every 
>me  in  the  country.    It  is  sometimes  said  that 
e  Department  of  State  has  no  constituency, 
his  is  possibly  because  it  is  so  large.    Because 
hat  happens  in  our  relations  with  the  rest  of 
e  world  makes  a  difference  to  every  citizen, 
ery  home,  and  every  community  in  the  coun- 
y.    We  are  not  dealing  with  abstractions, 
e  are  dealing  with  the  safety  and  the  well- 
ing of  an  entire  people. 
Now,  since  World  War  II,  the  American 
ople  have  reached  some  basic  decisions,  on  a 
partisan  basis,  which  derive  from  a  more  real- 
■ic  understanding  of  the  responsibility  which 

Made  before  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Associa- 
n  at  Houston,  Tex.,  on  Feb.  26  (press  release  105, 
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goes  with  power.  We  have  responded  to  the 
effort  and  sacrifice  required  to  join  with  others 
to  sustain  freedom  and  to  build  a  decent  world 
order.  It  is  a  struggle  which  is  worldwide  and 
involves  both  allies  and  those  not  formally 
alined  who  are  nevertheless  determined  to  be 
independent.  It  is  worldwide  because  if  the 
borders,  the  peripheries,  the  distant  places,  be- 
gin to  be  rolled  up,  the  dangers  approach  closer 
and  closer  to  the  center.  And  the  strength  for 
the  struggle  for  freedom  comes  not  just  from 
the  strength  of  a  few  major  allies  but  comes 
from  the  combination  of  all  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  accept  the  Communist  world  revolu- 
tion as  the  future  architectural  pattern  for  the 
world  community. 

Our  own  security  therefore  requires  that  we 
not  ignore  the  worldwide  nature  of  the  struggle. 
And,  further,  it  is  a  struggle  which  is  ex- 
tremely complex.  It  is  not  a  simple  test  of  mili- 
tary or  industrial  strength,  and  it  cannot  be  won 
by  military  means  alone.  Complex:  110  na- 
tions with  whom  we  have  relations;  33  of  those 
will  be  changing  governments  or  having  elec- 
tions in  the  year  1963.  We  shall  have  about  25 
changes  in  government  every  year  for  as  long 
as  we  can  look  into  the  future.  And  10  or  a 
dozen  of  those  will  be  crises  because  there  will 
be  no  peaceful  constitutional  means  for  passing 
power  from  one  hand  to  the  other. 

Now,  in  this  complex  world,  the  primary 
purpose  of  our  Armed  Forces— by  far  the  most 
formidable  armed  forces  in  our  own  or  in  the 
world's  history— is  to  deter  those  who  would 
use  force  to  expand  the  world  of  coercion  at  the 
cost  of  the  world  of  free  choice.  We  need  pow- 
erful, balanced,  and  flexible  forces  for  the  great 
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variety  of  tasks  with  which  we  might  be  faced. 
And  in  addition  we  need  an  entire  battery  of 
other  powerful  and  flexible  instruments — eco- 
nomic, financial,  technical,  psychological. 

A  third  simple  fact  about  this  struggle  is 
that  it  is  not  just  between  Washington  and 
Moscow  or  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  It  involves  all  countries  who  are  deter- 
mined to  sustain  their  independence  and  to 
work  on  a  basis  of  cooperation  with  other  na- 
tions through  agreed  rules  of  conduct  to  achieve 
common  objectives.  And  finally,  the  free 
world,  without  the  United  States,  lacks  the 
strength  to  hold  Communist  expansion  in  check 
and  to  build  the  vital  societies  which  will  be 
impervious  to  penetration  or  subversion  as  well 
as  direct  assault. 

Free-World  Defensive  Alliances 

So  these  salient  facts  have  led,  in  this  post- 
war period,  to  the  formation  of  a  series  of  de- 
fensive alliances  within  the  free  world.  These 
were  not  planned,  you  will  remember,  as  a  part 
of  our  best  hopes  for  the  postwar  world  but 
came  into  existence  when  it  became  clear  that 
Joseph  Stalin  was  not  going  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions under  the  charter  and  to  work  on  a  basis 
of  great-power  unity  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
the  genuine  independence  of  nations. 

The  first  of  these  alliances  was  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  September  1947.  It 
was  a  logical  extension  of  the  inter- American 
system  which  had  been  developing  for  two  gen- 
erations. And  the  Rio  Treaty  carried  out  the 
intent  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  of  1945. 

The  North  Atlantic  Alliance  came  into  being 
in  1949  as  a  direct  result  of  the  harsh  pressures 
of  the  Soviet  Union  against  and  toward  West- 
ern Europe.  The  12  original  members  of 
NATO  were  joined  by  Turkey  and  Greece  in 
1952  and  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

in  1955. 

Communist  aggression  in  Korea  and  in 
Southeast  Asia  led  to  the  creation  of  additional 
alliances:  a  mutual  defense  pact  with  the  Phil- 
ippines in  1951 ;  ANZUS,  which  bound  us  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the  same  year; 
mutual  defense  arrangements  with  Korea, 
Japan,  and  the  Republic  of  China.   The  South- 


east Asia  Treaty,  signed  at  Manila  in  1954 
added  Pakistan  and  Thailand  to  those  with 
whom  we  were  already  alined. 

In  the  Middle  East,  a  defensive  agreement  oi 

Turkey  and  Pakistan  in  1954  was  followed  bj 

the  Baghdad  Pact,  which  became  the  Centra 

Treaty   Organization   in   1958.     We   are  no 

members  of  the  pact  itself  but  are  closely  asso 

ciated  with  it,  and  in  1959  we  signed  bilatera 

military  assistance  agreements  with  each  of  th< 

regional  members— Iran,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey 

Thus  we  belong  to  four  multinational  alii 

ances,  work  closely  with  a  fifth,  and  have 

number  of  bilateral  mutual  security  arrange 

ments  with  others.    Altogether  we  have  42  al 

lies,  with  standing  forces  of  men  in  uniform  o 

more  than  6  millions,  who  face  a  common  threa 

within  the  framework  of  a  common  commit 

ment  to  support  and  sustain  the  kind  of  worl 

community  described  in  the  United  Nation 

Charter.    These  alliances  are  defensive  in  pui 

pose  and  have  no  roots  in  ambition  or  appetit 

with  respect  to  other  peoples.    And  these  all: 

ances  have  been  the  object  of  a  major  effort  b 

the  American  people  since  1947.    Eighty-fiv 

percent  of  the  economic  and  military  assistant 

which  we  have  committed  in  this  postwar  worl 

has  gone  to  those  who  have  been  allied  with  u 

But  I  must  add  that  the  great  struggle  fc 

freedom  includes  many  who  are  not  formal! 

alined  but  whose  commitment  to  their  own  f  rei 

dom  and  independence  is  clear  and  firm.    0 

the  underlying  issue  of  freedom  and  nation: 

independence,  there  are  not  three  broad  group 

the  Communists,  the  free  world,  and  those  wl 

don't  care,  but  two— those  who  are  seeking 

sustain  freedom  and  those  who  are  trying 

destroy  or  "bury"  it,  as  the  expression  now 

This  grouping  into  two  is  underlined  at  m 

ments  of  crisis,  whether  in  Korea  in  1950  or 

Cuba  in  October  1962,  in  which  the  issue  i 

freedom  is  clear,  for  then  it  is  discovered  th 

there  is  much  less  neutralism  than  one  mig 

have  supposed. 

Let  me  comment  on  three  matters  affectii 
certain  of  these  alliances. 

For  15  years  three  successive  American  a 
ministrations  have  pursued  an  Atlantic  poll 
built  around  two  major  goals: 
First,  to  create  an  effective  Atlantic  partn* 
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ship  between  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Why  ?  In  the  most  national  sense  because  we 
ourselves  cannot  be  secure  unless  Western  Eu- 
rope is  secure,  and  because  Western  Europe 
cannot  be  secure  against  the  threats  which 
they  face  unless  there  is  full  United  States 
participation. 

And  during  this  period,  secondly,  we  have 
;ried  to  support  the  movement  toward  greater 
European  unity,  vitality,  and  strength. 

This  policy  has  achieved  more  substantial 
tnd  rapid  results  over  the  last  decade  and  a 
lalf  than  any  of  us  who  were  associated  with 
ts  beginnings  could  have  dared  to  hope  for. 
Europe  has  been  rebuilt,  is  growing  at  a  most 
mpressive  rate,  and  has  created  a  nourishing 
conomic  community.  Effective  instruments  of 
ransatlantic  partnership  have  been  built  up 
ver  the  years  in  NATO  and  in  the  OECD 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
)evelopment] ;  the  enhanced  security  and  pros- 
erity  of  the  Atlantic  area  testify  "to  the  suc- 
m  of  the  common  defense  and  economic  pro- 
rams  which  they  have  mounted. 

lultilateral  Nuclear  Force 

Now  we  have  always  known  that  a  major  test 
f  this  European  and  Atlantic  policy  would 
>me  in  dealing  with  such  issues  as  the  nuclear 
lestion.  Indeed,  the  very  success  of  these  corn- 
on  North  American  and  European  policies  of 
ie  postwar  period  might  well  have  hastened 
te  posing  of  some  of  these  far-reaching  politi- 
1  questions,  since  a  Europe  reviving  in 
rength  and  confidence  could  be  expected  to 
ish  to  play,  for  example,  a  substantial  nuclear 
le. 

If  Europe  should  wish  to  play  such  a  role 
ere  are,  broadly  speaking,  three  alternative 
iys  of  responding : 

First:  The  United  States  could  seek  to  re- 
in all  its  strategic  nuclear  power  in  its  own 
nds,  while  offering  the  European  countries 
opportunity  to  associate  themselves  with  that 
wer  through  agreed  guidelines  on  use  and 
'geting,  et  cetera. 

rhis  is,  generally  speaking,  the  approach 
vIO  has  been  following  up  to  date.  During 
5  past  2  years  we  have  gone  to  considerable 
«ths  to  insure  that  our  NATO  allies  have 


full  facts  about  the  nuclear  situation  in  order 
that  they  might  have  a  deeper  understanding 
of  the  problems  involved  and  take  part  in  more 
realistic  consultations  about  them.  But  present 
arrangements  may  not  fully  meet  European  re- 
quirements. If  not,  we  are  prepared  to  discuss 
the  ways  and  means  of  going  further. 

The  second  alternative  would  be  for  the 
United  States  to  help  European  countries  to 
obtain  national  nuclear  establishments  of  their 
own. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we  should  not 
encourage  the  development  of  independent  na- 
tional nuclear  establishments.     Not  only  would 
the  scattering  of  nuclear  capabilities  increase 
the  risk  of  war  by  accident  or  miscalculation, 
but  each  addition  to  the  list  of  nuclear  powers 
will  make  more  complicated  and  difficult  the 
possible  negotiation  of  effective  international 
control  arrangements— which  we  tried  to  ac- 
complish as  early  as  1945  and  1946— arrange- 
ments which  we  must  obtain  sooner  or  later  if 
we  are  to  avoid  a  spiraling  mutual  arms  race 
into  infinity,  avoid  the  ultimate  disaster  of  nu- 
clear incineration.    In  addition  there  is  a  good 
military  reason  for  discouraging  proliferation. 
The  nuclear  defense  of  the  West  is  by  its  nature 
indivisible,  and  there  must  be  unity  of  strategy 
and  direction. 

The  third  alternative  is  to  organize  a  multi- 
lateral program,  in  which  the  European  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States  could  share  on  a 
basis  of  equality.  Such  a  program  would  re- 
spond to  European  aspiration  in  greater  meas- 
ure than  the  first  alternative  and  yet  avoid  the 
divisive  political  effects  of  the  second ;  that  is, 
proliferation.  This  is,  therefore,  the  road 
which  the  United  States  now  favors. 

Ambassador  [Livingston]  Merchant  is  now 
in  Europe  to  explore  whether  our  allies  wish 
to  go  down  this  road.2  Let  me  emphasize  that 
our  own  attitude  will  depend  in  large  part  upon 
the  attitude  of  our  allies.  We  are  prepared  to 
discuss  with  them  important  changes  in  present 
arrangements,  but  we  are  not  pressing  an  Ameri- 
can plan  upon  them.  For  here  is  an  occasion 
for  the  most  genuine  consultation,  befitting  an 
alliance  of  great  nations. 


2  For  a  statement  by  President  Kennedy,  see  Bulle- 
tin of  Feb.  11, 1963,  p.  197. 
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If  the  nations  that  have  indicated  inter- 
est—notably Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  Kingdom — now  wish  to  act,  the  United 
States  will  be  prepared  to  join  them.  We  are 
confident  that  a  program  can  be  developed 
which  makes  military  and  political  sense  for 
the  United  States,  and  for  NATO,  which  will 
afford  the  European  countries  an  opportunity 
to  share  seriously  in  the  nuclear  deterrent,  and 
which  will  reinforce — rather  than  weaken — our 
continuing  efforts  to  promote  European  integra- 
tion and  Atlantic  partnership. 

Some  very  sober  questions  are  involved  in  the 
discussion  of  nuclear  arrangements  in  the  al- 
liance. For  something  has  happened  since  the 
middle  fifties  which  in  a  sense  has  transformed 
the  danger  and  the  urgency  and  the  seriousness 
of  these  matters.  And  that  is  the  development 
by  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  massive  nuclear  strike 
capability  against  the  West.  And  therefore 
the  nature  of  the  confrontation  involves  the 
safety  of  the  entire  Northern  Hemisphere.  And 
when  we  get  to  the  point  of  confronting  great 
dangers  with  great  risks,  we  shall  be  talking 
about  the  life  and  death  of  nations,  an  expe- 
rience which  we  have  already  had  to  a  consid- 
erable extent. 

The  inter-American  system  is  now  being 
challenged  by  the  penetration  of  Cuba  by 
Marxist-Leninism  and  by  subversive  threats 
against  Latin  America.  Having  failed  in  the 
fifties  to  prevent  the  betrayal  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple to  communism  by  their  own  false  prophets, 
the  United  States  and  its  hemispheric  allies  now 
face  the  more  difficult  task  of  finding  a  cure. 
Fortunately  there  is  unanimity  in  the  hemi- 
sphere on  the  most  crucial  matters.  A  Marxist- 
Leninist  regime  is  incompatible  with  the  com- 
mitments of  the  hemisphere  and  with  the  obli- 
gations of  Cuba  itself  as  a  state.  Cuba  will  not 
be  permitted  to  use  any  of  its  arms  outside 
Cuba.  A  Soviet  military  presence  on  that  is- 
land cannot  be  accepted.  Attempts  to  stimulate 
subversive  action  in  other  countries  are  being 
met  by  the  individual  and  joint  action  of  the 
members  of  the  inter- American  system.  Castro 
is  learning  that  the  path  upon  which  he  has 
embarked  has  no  future  for  himself  or  the 
Cuban  people,  except  a  future  of  increasing 
misery  and  frustration,  while  the  remainder  of 


the  hemisphere  is  clear  that  their  own  well- 
being  can  best  be  achieved  through  free  insti- 
tutions and  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  economic 
and  social  development  as  free  men.  The  hemi- 
sphere is,  again,  unanimous  that  the  object  must 
be  to  return  the  Cuban  people,  under  free  lead- 
ership, to  their  rightful  place  in  the  American 
family.  And  policies  and  actions,  taken  by 
many  countries  throughout  the  free  world,  are 
being  directed  to  that  necessary  result. 

Battery  of  Means  Needed  To  Win 

I  said  earlier  that  the  struggle  for  freedom 
will  require  a  variety  of  means.  And  I  would 
urge  you  to  think  soberly  about  what  is  needed 
to  win  that  struggle.  The  struggle  for  free- 
dom has  never  been  itself  free  or  cheap  or  safe. 
It  has  required  effort,  resources,  sacrifice  of  un- 
limited capacity.  And  I  would  suggest  there- 
fore that  in  this  struggle  for  freedom  we  shall 
need  a  battery  of  means : 

First,  a  formidable  defense  establishment 
which,  in  the  absence  of  significant  disarma- 
ment, will  impose  increasing  burdens.  If  there 
is  therefore  anyone  who  wishes  to  win  this 
struggle  for  freedom  and  slash  our  defense- 
budget,  I  would  urge  you  to  ponder,  to  ponder 
about  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  now  live; 

We  shall  need  a  substantial  and  effective  for- 
eign assistance  program,  now  costing  less  than 
10  percent  of  our  military  requirements  and  less 
than  1  percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
If  by  aid  we  can  assist  countries  to  be  inde- 
pendent and  free,  and  do  through  peaceful 
means  what  we  might  eventually  have  to  try 
to  do  by  military  means,  the  aid  is  a  fraction 
of  the  effort  required.  We  accept  an  obligation 
to  do  our  best,  to  run  it  efficiently,  to  admin- 
ister it  wisely,  to  elicit  maximum  effort  by 
those  who  receive  the  aid.  But  the  program  is 
vital  in  this  great  struggle. 

We  shall  need  a  vigorous  expansion  of  for- 
eign trade. 

We  shall  need  continuing  increases  in  the 
total  effort  of  our  allies  in  the  free  world.  And 
a  number  of  them  are  already  moving  up  en- 
couragingly, both  in  defense  budgets  and  in 
their  own  external  aid  actions. 

We  shall  need  strong  support  for  those  inter- 
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national  agencies,  such  as  the  United  Nations, 
where  the  underlying  issues  of  freedom  are 
clarified  between  the  Communist  world  and  all 
the  rest.  If  you  occasionally  feel  a  sense  of 
frustration  about  the  debates  in  the  United 
Nations,  let  me  urge  you  not  to  abandon  the 
field  to  the  opposition,  not  to  quit  just  because 
pre  find  ourselves  with  the  majority,  say,  only 
?8  percent  of  the  time  instead  of  100  percent 
sf  the  time.  Because  in  that  forum  these  is- 
sues are  clarified,  and  national  objectives  are  ex- 
wsed,  and  what  we  are  all  about  becomes 
mown,  and  confidence  is  built  through  a 
mowledge  of  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
)lish. 

We  shall  need  a  determined  effort  in  space 
md  other  advanced  technologies  in  order  that 
Tee  men  sustain  their  lead  in  scientific 
mowledge  and  technical  capacities. 

I  have  had  a  chance  to  discuss  this  space 
>rogram  from  two  points  of  view.  I  sit  on  the 
space  Council  under  the  stimulating  leadership 
I  Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  a  great 
?exan.  But  also,  in  my  conversations  with 
lany  foreign  ministers,  I  have  asked  them 
uite  informally,  "Do  you,  Mr.  Minister— as 
ou  look  at  the  situation  from  the  point  of  view 
f  your  own  country— do  you  believe  that  it  is 
ecessary  for  the  United  States  possibly  to 
pend  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  to  assert  and 
cistain  a  leadership  in  space?" 

I  suppose  I  have  asked  that  of  45  or  50  of 
iem.  And  all  but  one  of  them  have  said— I 
link  somewhat  regretfully— "I  hate  to  have  to 
iy  this  to  you,  but  you  have  got  to  do  it.  You 
ave  got  to  do  it,  because  free  men  dare  not 
>ave  this  frontier  exposed  to  the  other  side, 
ad  this  effort  has  to  be  made.  And  you  are 
ie  only  ones  who  can  really  make  it  on  the 
sale  that  is  required." 

We  shall  need  an  enlarged  information  pro- 
ram  to  confront  falsehood  with  truth  in  every 
mtinent.  Do  you  realize  that  in  1960  we  were 
•oadcasting  only  1  hour  a  day  to  Latin  Amer- 
a?  Ed  Murrow  [Edward  E.  Murrow,  Di- 
ctor,  U.S.  Information  Agency]  tells  me  that 
i  has  been, able  to  build  that  up  now  to  a  total 
:  13  hours  a  day,  9  in  Spanish,  4  in  Portu- 
lese— but  only  a  fraction  in  those  days  of  the 
•oadcasts  of  the  other  side,  right  in  our  own 


backyard.    These  efforts  will   require  money 
and  people  and  dedication  and  imagination. 

And  of  course  we  must  have  a  steady 
strengthening  of  our  own  society  here  at  home 
as  a  vibrant  example  of  what  free  men  can 
accomplish. 

Finding  Elements  off  Common  Interest 

Now,  it's  going  to  be  necessary  in  this  nu- 
clear age,  as  human  beings  concerned  about  the 
future  of  the  race,  to  keep  open  the  possibility 
that  some  elements  of  common  interest  can  be 
found  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  world  of 
coercion  and  the  world  of  freedom.  Otherwise 
the  prospects  for  the  race  become  very  gloomy 
indeed. 

I  think  if  a  man  from  Mars  were  to  drop  in 
and  have  a  look  at  the  situation,  he  could  find 
certain  elements  of  common  interest,  objec- 
tively considered.  One,  the  avoidance  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust,  if  possible.  Secondly,  coop- 
eration in  such  new  ventures  as  outer  space, 
where  prestige  and  security  considerations  have 
not  become  deeply  rooted,  where  enormous  ex- 
pense is  involved,  and  where  cooperation  could 
be  beneficial  to  both  sides— perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all,  cooperation  based  upon  the 
recognition  that  man  himself  looks  out  upon  a 
hostile  environment,  filled  with  enemies  of  the 
human  race,  who  respect  no  national  frontiers, 
who  play  no  political  favorites,  who  under- 
stand no  ideologies,  but  drop  their  disease  upon 
free  and  Communist  alike,  or  attack  the  food 
crops  of  both  with  rusts  or  potato  blight,  or 
whatever  might  be  involved. 

Now,  these  attempts  to  find  some  element  of 
understanding  across  this  great  chasm,  I  must 
testify,  have  been  very  difficult  indeed.  Be- 
cause it's  hard  just  to  find  the  words  that  some- 
how mean  the  same  thing  to  both  sides,  because 
the  very  language  itself  has  become  distorted 
in  these  great  discussions. 

But  the  effort  has  to  be  made,  because  we 
cannot— and  they  cannot— accept  responsibility 
for  the  gloomy  future  if  that  effort  at  least  not 
be  tried. 

I'd  like  to  close  by  saying  that  we  have  42 
allies.  We  have  a  great  many  unalined 
friends,  who  stand  closely  with  us  in  moments 
of  peril.    There  is  great  strength  in  the  alli- 
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ances — military,  economic,  and  otherwise. 
But  I  believe  that  the  greatest  strength  of  all 
comes  from  the  deepest  commitments  of  the 
American  people  to  their  own  humane  and  de- 
cent purposes.  Because  these  things  are  un- 
derstood by  other  ordinary  men  and  women 
right  around  the  globe.  It  means  that  we  have 
to  spend  very  little  time,  really,  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  other  people  what  the  American  people 
are  all  about. 

Drawing,  as  we  have,  upon  a  great  European 
tradition  of  freedom,  these  commitments  are 


shared  and  have  their  roots  in  human  nature 
itself.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  we  are 
prepared  to  pay  the  price  for  the  struggle,  if 
we  are  prepared  to  give  ourselves  the  tools  for 
the  victory,  not  only  will  this  great  struggle  be 
won,  but  we  shall  have  allies  that  we  do  not 
now  suspect  and  we  shall  have  the  strength  and 
the  encouragement  which  comes  from  those  who 
wish  us  well,  because  they  understand  that 
these  humane  commitments  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion are  their  own,  in  which  they  too  would  like 
to  share  in  security  and  freedom. 


Secretary  Rusk  Holds  Press  and  Radio  News  Briefing  at  Houston 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  a  press  and  ra- 
dio news  briefing  held  by  Secretary  Busk  at 
Houston,  Texas,  on  February  26  preceding  his 
address  before  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  As- 
sociation.1 

Press  release  107  dated  February  27 

Secretary  Busk:  I  have  no  prepared  state- 
ment. Since  time  is  short  let's  start  with  your 
questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  steps  are  being  taken 
to  prevent  aggression  or  subversion  in  this  hemi- 
sphere from  Cuba? 

A.  The  hemisphere  has  made  it  very  clear 
that  it  will  not  accept  any  armed  aggression 
out  of  Cuba ;  so  that  point  is  very  clear  to  all 
sides. 

The  question  of  other  steps  with  regard  to 
Cuba  involves  a  lot  of  action  by  a  great  many 
governments,  both  in  the  hemisphere  and  out- 
side, to  underline  that  Cuba  must  not  become  a 
source  of  infection  for  the  hemisphere,  to  un- 
derline that  Castro  and  Castroism  will  not  be 
accepted  as  a  part  of  the  hemispheric  system, 
that  Marxist-Leninism  must  be  eliminated  from 
this  hemisphere,  that  normal  relations  between 
the  regime  in  Cuba  and  its  neighbors  cannot 
be  expected.     The  reduction,  for  example,  in 

1  See  p.  383. 


shipping  and  trade  has  been  going  on  to  such 
a  point  that  both  shipping  and  trade  with  the 
free  world  during  1963  will  be  the  smallest 
fraction  of  what  it  had  been,  and  it  will  be  ol 
insignificant  importance.  Both  individual  and 
joint  action  in.  the  hemisphere  by  governments 
with  respect  to  subversive  threats  is  now  being 
taken. 

We  are,  of  course,  as  the  President  has  indi- 
cated, very  much  interested  in  the  continued 
outmovement  of  these  Soviet  forces.  In  Oc- 
tober and  November  the  missiles  and  bombers 
were  removed ;  certain  equipment  was  removed 
at  that  time.  It  has  been  indicated  that  severa. 
thousand  additional  Soviet  forces  will  be  re- 
moved between  now  and  the  middle  of  March 
So  we  are  watching  all  that  with  very  greal 
concern. 

But  this  presence  in  the  hemisphere  cannoi 
be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  policy  by  the  hemi 
sphere,  and  steps  will  be  taken  to  underline  thai 
and  to  give  it  force  and  effect. 

Q.  Does  this  mean,  then,  with  Castro  trying 
to  export  his  revolution  to  some  other  Latii 
American  countries,  if  we  know  tliat  arms  art 
coming  from  Cuba  directly  to  support  thesi 
clandestine  revolutions,  the  U.S.  and  the  OAk. 
[Organization  of  American  States']  will  tah 
action? 
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A.  Action  will  be  taken  to  interrupt  and  in- 
tercept that  kind  of  movement.    Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  clarify  for  us 
what  the  orders  are  now  to  the  Air  Force  re- 
garding another  shooting  incident  on  the 
shrimp  boat,  for  instance? 

A.  Well,  those  orders  were  of  course  issued 
by  the  Defense  Department,  and  the  statement 
was  made  by  the  Defense  Department  on  that 
subject.  They  have  orders  to  protect  American 
shipping  in  international  waters  against  at- 
tacks, and  they,  I  am  sure,  will  press  that  with 
vigor. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  announced  now  or  ad- 
mitted now  by  the  administration  that  four 
Americans  were  killed  in  the  abortive  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion.  Why  was  this  information  only 
brought  out  at  this  time?   Why  not  in  advance? 

A.  "Well,  quite  frankly,  I  was  not  aware  of 
these  four  cases,  and  I  asked  to  get  information 
mi  that  when  I  left  Washington.  But  I  have 
not  as  yet  had  it;  so  I  think  I  had  perhaps 
better  leave  those  comments  to  Washington 
it  this  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  the  current 
stalemate  in  the  Geneva  disarmament  confer- 
ence will  ever  be  settled,  and  if  so,  will  it  be  set- 
tled by  further  concessions  by  the  United 
States? 

A.  The  prospect  there  is  not  very  encourag- 
ing, because  what  we  have  to  have  on  our  side 
is  an  effective  test  ban  treaty,  with  built-in  in- 
spection systems,  so  that  there  is  genuine  assur- 
ance that  the  treaty  is  not  being  violated. 

Now,  the  technical  capacity  to  get  that  assur- 
ance has  improved  over  the  last  several  years 
by  all  sorts  of  means,  including  the  instrumen- 
tation that  can  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  the 
Vela  tests.  But  there  are  other  sources  of  in- 
formation that  add  a  good  deal  to  our  knowl- 
edge. 

We  so  far  have  not  seen  any  desire  on  the  part 
)f  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  a  genuine  inspec- 
ion  system.  Let  me  point  out  that  on  this 
natter  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  an  unequal 
irgument,  because  the  Soviet  Union  from  their 
)oint  of  view  doesn't  need  an  inspection  sys- 
em  for  the  United  States.    They  can  have  a 


high  degree  of  reliance  on  the  open  nature  of 
our  society  and  the  kind  of  information  that 
is  normally  available  in  a  society  like  ours. 

We  don't  have  that  about  the  Soviet  Union. 
It's  a  vast  area  of  the  Eurasian  landmass,  much 
of  it  sparsely  populated,  where  tests  could  go 
on  within  this  closed  society  without  outside 
knowledge. 

They  claim  that  national  systems  are  ade- 
quate for  this  purpose.  We  don't  have  na- 
tional systems  that  are  adequate  for  that  pur- 
pose with  regard  to  underground  testing. 

We  have  said,  "If  you  have  instruments  that 
will  do  this  job,  bring  the  instruments  forward, 
let  us  take  a  look  at  them,  because  what  we  want 
is  assurance.  If  you  have  something  we  don't 
have,  let's  take  a  look."  They  have  been  un- 
willing to  discuss  it  on  a  scientific  and  technical 
basis. 

So  I  would  say  that  at  the  present  time,  un- 
fortunately, the  prospects  are  not  very  good. 

Multilateral  Nuclear  Force 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  text  you  mention  a  nuclear  force 
as  an  alternate  to  the  present  situation  in  which 
Europeans,  with  attachments  to  the  United 
States,  would  share  on  the  basis  of  equality. 
Could  you  elaborate  a  little  bit  on  the  mechanics 
of  decisionmaking  and  this  business  of  an  equal- 
ity force — whether  we  would  lose  some  of  our 
decisionmah  ing  ? 

A.  Well,  in  that  we  are  not  talking — in  that 
respect  we  are  talking  about  that  particular 
component  called  a  "multilateral  force."  The 
participants  would  have  to  decide  among  them- 
selves how  a  decision  to  fire  would  be  made. 
This  would  not  itself  affect  the  general  nuclear 
establishment  of  the  United  States  overall. 

But  these  are  matters  which  are  now  being 
discussed  with  our  allies.  This  is  a  point  where 
our  own  view  about  what  might  be  possible 
would  be  very  much  affected  by  the  attitude  of 
our  allies,  because  we  have  grown  up  in  the  last 
17  years  to  be  accustomed  to  the  existing  situa- 
tion, which  involves  very  heavy  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 
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Now,  no  one  elected  us  to  that  position.  This 
resulted  from  the  way  in  which  nuclear  weap- 
ons developed  during  and  after  World  War  II. 

Now,  if  the  allies  in  Europe  wish  to  suggest 
any  amendments,  then  we  would  be  perfectly 
glad  to  look  at  what  their  suggestions  would 
be  with  respect  to  such  a  thing  as  a  multilateral 
force.  So  there  are  a  number  of  these  details 
that  have  not  yet  been  answered,  won't  be 
answered,  can't  be  answered  until  we  see  what 
our  allies  think  about  it. 

By  the  way,  may  I  make  just  a  comment 
about  the  piece  of  paper  that  was  distributed? 
This  will  bear  a  reasonable  resemblance  to  what 
I  expect  to  say  tonight.  But  I  will  depart  from 
it  quite  freely.  So  please  don't  feel  let  down  if 
I  don't  say  exactly  what  is  on  that  piece  of 
paper.  And  I  will  say  some  additional  things 
at  the  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Rush,  on  that  same  subject,  President 
de  Gaulle  has  emphatically  rejected  the  idea 
of  this  NATO  nuclear  force.  In  the  speech 
that  you  may  be  ready  to  scrap,  I  think  before 
that  you  implied,  sir,  that  the  United  States 
was  ready  to  go  ahead  without  France.  Now,  a 
minute  ago,  you  said  that  they  would  have  the 
problem  of  making  the  decision  of  when  to  fire. 

'Would  the  NATO  allies,  including  the 
United  States,  make  this  decision  without 
France,  if  the  occasion  arose? 

A.  First,  I  did  not  intimate  I  was  going  to 
scrap  the  notes  I  passed  out.  I  just  said  that 
would  not  be  an  exact  replica  of  what  I  planned 
to  say. 

Secondly,  President  de  Gaulle  has  said  thus 
far  that  France  does  not  plan  to  join  the  multi- 
lateral force.  He  has  not  said  that  he  will  op- 
pose it  if  the  other  members  of  NATO  wish  to 
organize  such  a  force.  And  I  think  that  the 
question  of  how  the  alliance  makes  the  decision 
to  go  to  war  is  a  question  of  overriding  impor- 
tance, because  this  means  nothing  less  than  that. 
And  I  think  in  such  decisions  France  would 
indeed  play  a  very  important  part. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  say  to  those 
critics  who  say  that  the  administration  hasn't 
been  vigorous  enough  in  demanding  the  re- 
moval of  Soviet  forces  from  Cuba? 

A.  Well,  I  think  this  is  a  matter  which  has 


to  be  worked  out  with  full  recognition,  not  only 
of  the  objectives  in  view  but  of  the  means  to  be 
used  in  getting  them  out. 

These  are  very  serious  and  dangerous  mat- 
ters. The  President  last  October  met  a  very 
dire  threat  with  the  most  vigorous  action.  The 
situation  was  filled  with  danger  at  that  point. 

I  think  one  of  our  objectives  must  be  to  pro- 
tect our  vital  interests  by  peaceful  means,  if 
possible,  rather  than  through  a  mutual  confla- 
gration. But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  shall 
not  work  continuously  at  the  protection  of  our 
vital  interests,  and  if  great  dangers  occur  again 
they  will  be  met  with  whatever  is  necessary. 

Sino-Soviet  Split 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  your  appraisal  of 
the  split  between  Russia  and  Red  China? 

A.  Well,  I  have  always  been  rather  cautious 
about  drawing  conclusions  from  that  split, 
partly  because  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  either 
Moscow  or  Peiping  fully  understands  what  that 
split  is  all  about  and  how  far  it  will  go. 

As  you  know,  there  have  been  some  reports  in 
recent  days  that  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese 
might  be  having  some  discussions  to  see  what 
might  be  done  about  their  own  relations. 

The  argument  between  the  two  seems  to  be 
very  far-reaching,  going  to  such  ultimate  ques- 
tions as  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  bloc 
and  the  basic  methods  and  techniques  by  which 
— through  which  to  push  the  world  revolution. 

I  think  the  differences  are  serious,  but  I  don't 
believe  they  have  come  to  a  point  where  there  is 
a  split  in  the  bloc  that  could  in  itself  benefit  the 
free  world  by  a  fractioning  of  the  Communist 
forces  against  which  we  are  arrayed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  heard  reports  that 
the  President  already  had  your  successor  picked 
out.  T>o  you  have  any  plans  to  leave  the  Cabi- 
net?   (Laughter.) 

A.  Well,  any  Cabinet  officer  serves  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President,  the  same  having  con- 
sented (Laughter.),  and  that  is  a  matter,  of 
course,  that  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. There  has  been  no  discussion  of  that, 
and  I  have  no  plans. 

Q.  Mr.   Secretary,  does   the   United  States 
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have  any  definite  program  for  ridding  Cuba  of 
communism — and  Castro? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  already  talked  about  six  or 
eight  elements  in  that  program.  I  don't  think 
that  I  need  to  repeat  those  here.  But  perhaps 
in  the  course  of  the  next  2  or  3  weeks  there  will 
be  enough  debate  on  the  subject  to  clarify  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  about  talks  with  the 
Turkish  Government  on  the  new  missiles  and 
the  replacement  with  the  Polaris  submarines? 

A.  We  have  had  a  very  good  and  cooperative 
reaction,  because  this  is  a  part  of  a  moderniza- 
tion program  that  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

This  affects  not  only  the  Jupiters  and  Po- 
laris, for  example,  but — and  in  Turkey — but  it 
affects  missiles  in  other  countries,  both  tactical 
and  airborne.  It  affects  aircraft.  It  affects 
conventional  weapons.  This  is  something  that 
lias  been  on  the  way  for  a  long  time  and  has 
jeen  discussed  with  the  Turkish  Government 
ibout  2  years  ago.  So  this  I  think  comes  as 
10  surprise  to  anyone,  and  the  Turkish 
jrovernment  has  been  very  cooperative. 

Q.  Mr.  Rush,  have  you  seen  the  film  "Ka- 
l,anga,  the  Untold  Story"  that  is  showing  just 
xow  in  the  hall? 

A.  No,  I  haven't. 

Q.  It's  a  striking  film.  You  would  en- 
>oy  seeing  it.  You  would  be  enlightened. 
[Laughter.) 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  there  will  be  a  good 
nany  shows  about  Katanga  some  day. 

'he  Western  Alliance 

Q.  Is  Mr.  de  Gaulle  encouraging  us  to  with- 
Iraw  some  of  our  troops,  and  are  we  likely  to 
•educe  them  soon? 

A.  No,  he  is  not  encouraging  us  to  do  so,  and 
is  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  it's  quite  clear  that 
president  de  Gaulle  recognizes  that  the  Atlan- 
ic  alliance,  that  is,  the  connection  between  the 
Jnited  States  and  Western  Europe,  is  vitally 
mportant  for  the  defense  of  the  West,  and  he 
pas  not  in  any  way  indicating  that  that  alliance 
hould  be  broken  up.  Because  the  alliance  was 
ormed  for  the  purpose  of  confronting  the 
hreat  from  the  East.    That  threat  continues, 


and  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States  are  therefore  linked  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  permit  them  to  be  separated  or 
broken. 

Q.  What  has  this  country,  sir,  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  building  up  foreign  relations  to 
overcome  some  of  the  good  will  that  we 
have  recently  apparently  lost  to  some  other 
countries — France,  Canada,  for  example? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  alliance,  the  Western 
policy,  will  continue  to  move  forward. 

What  happened  in  Europe  was  a  decision  on 
the  part  of  France  not  to  go  forward  in  the  first 
part  of  this  year  with  the  British  membership 
in  the  Common  Market. 

Now,  one  can  read  a  lot  of  things  into  that, 
but  my  own  guess  is  that  that  is  not  going  to 
change  the  mainstream  of  Western  policy, 
either  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  or  in  the  eyes  of 
North  Americans,  and  that  this  mainstream  of 
policy  may  continue.  It  may  take  certain  dif- 
ferent forms  on  particular  questions,  in,  par- 
ticularly, the  economic  field,  but  on  defense 
matters,  on  trade  across  the  Atlantic,  relations 
between  the  West  and  the  underdeveloped 
world,  I  think  there  is  no  shock  that  will  be 
significant. 

Q.  Since  our  American  fliers  in  Viet- Nam 
have  been  given  permission  now  to  shoot  before 
they  are  shot  at,  does  this  indicate  any  change 
in  our  position  with  regard  to  that  little  war? 

A.  I  think  the  situation  there  remains  that 
we  are  trying  to  give  maximum  support  to  the 
forces  of  South  Viet-Nam  to  put  them  in  a 
position  to  win  their  war.  That  has  involved 
logistics  support,  a  higher  degree  of  mobility, 
and  that  means  the  protection  of  our  own  forces 
in  the  event  of  an  attack. 

There  has  been  some  shooting;  there  will  be 
shooting.  But  the  basic  struggle  there  is  be- 
tween the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet 
Cong,  with  a  lot  of  help  from  the  United 
States. 

And  we  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  some 
corners  are  being  turned  there  and  some  signs 
of  steady  improvement. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  I  read  this  morning  that  President  Ken- 
nedy would  outline  his  policy  toward  Cuba  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Central  American  States  in 
Costa  Rica  in  about  a  month.  Do  you  have 
any  idea  of  what  this  policy  outline  would  be? 
A.  Well,  again,  we  have  been  talking  about 
a  good  many  elements  in  it,  but  he  will  discuss 
this  very  important — perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  questions — with  the  Central 
American  Republics.  But  when  they  get 
through  talking  about  it,  I  am  sure  they  will 
put  out  a  statement  at  the  time. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  that  the  time  is  close 
here,  but  I  am  afraid— maybe  one  or  two  more 
questions. 

Q.  You  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  the 
United  States  would  use  armed  forces  if  neces- 
sary to  keep  Cuba  from  going  outside  its  bound- 
aries. Do  you  mean  in  case  of  an  attack  only 
we  would  use  armed  forces? 

A.  I  didn't  say  anything  about  the  situation 
other  than  the  question  which  was  put  to  me, 
which  was  what  would  we  do  if  arms  were  sent 
out  from  Cuba  against  other  countries  in  this 
hemisphere.  Sure,  we  would  interrupt  it — take 
whatever  steps  were  necessary. 

Q.  Any  country  in  this  hemisphere? 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Mr.  Rusk,  do  you  approve  of  Liberians 
and  Indonesians  participating  in  Exercise 
Water  Moccasin?  Do  you  consider  those  our 
allies? 

A.  You  have  caught  me  on  this. 

Q.  Exercise  Water  Moccasin  is  a  military 
exercise  taking  place  on  March  1st,  in  Georgia. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-four  countries  are 
represented. 

A.  You  have  caught  me  out  on  this  one.  I 
have  never  heard  of  Water  Moccasin. 

Q.  Everybody  is  talking  about  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  seemed  to  have  a 
policy  of  containment  of  communism.  Do  you 
think  we  will  become  more  aggressive  and  try 
to  sell  democracy  in  an  aggressive  way,  rather 
than  just  trying  to  contain  communism? 

A.  When  you  look  at  the  growth  in  strength 
of  the  free  world  since,  say,  1948,  '49,  and  '50, 


after  the  main  war  damages  began  to  be  repair- 
ed, you  look  at  the  determined  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  newly  independent  countries  to  maintain 
their  independence,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  strength  of  the  free  world  has  been 
mounting  rapidly  in  relation  to  the  Communist 
bloc,  particularly  when  you  compare  what  has 
been  happening  in  the  free  world  and  what  has 
been  happening  within  the  bloc,  from  East 
Germany  all  the  way  around  to  North 
Viet-Nam. 

I  think  the  struggle  is  going  to  go  for  quite 
a  long  time,  but  I  think  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  direction  in  which  it  has  been  moving,  will 
continue  to  move  in  that  way. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  there  any  differences 
withm  the  Western  alliance  that  could  not  bi 
healed  immediately  if  Mr.  Khrushchev  said 
"boo"? 

A.  Oh,  I  think  the  pressure  from  outside  is 
always  an  occasion  for  putting  other  and  lesser 
questions  aside.  I  have  used  this  method  of  ex- 
plaining it  from  time  to  time.  We  are  not  at 
the  present  time  in  the  West  talking  about 
cracks  in  the  basement  of  the  alliance.  Nothing 
which  has  been  said  or  done  by  President  d< 
Gaulle  or  anyone  else  weakens  in  any  way  those 
utterly  fundamental  commitments  in  the  event 
of  aggression  against  NATO,  for  example,  from 
the  East.  President  de  Gaulle's  immediate  re- 
action in  the  Cuban  crisis  of  last  October  was 
complete,  clear,  and  very  firm. 

What  we  have  been  talking  about  is  how  dc 
you  write  the  next  chapter,  how  do  you  builc 
the  next  story  ? 

The  hope  had  been  that  Britain  would  joir 
the  Common  Market,  perhaps  two  or  thra 
others  would  join  the  Common  Market,  Europe 
would  be  moving  rapidly  toward  unity,  we  witl 
our  Trade  Expansion  Act  would  be  able  t( 
discuss  with  that  Europe  a  vigorous  trade  ex 
pansion  across  the  Atlantic.  Meanwhile,  ii 
NATO,  we  would  go  ahead  with  the  develop 
ment  of  greater  joint  effort  there,  not  only  H 
matters  of  command  and  control  but  on  matter; 
of  the  additional  resources  that  we  feel  ar< 
needed  by  the  alliance. 

Well,  now,  when  you  decide  what  to  do  next 
remember  the  questions  that  came  up  at  th< 
time  of  the  formation  of  NATO,  or  the  admis 
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sion  of  Greece  or  Turkey,  or  the  admission  of 
Germany,  or  the  discussions  accompanying  the 
European  Defense  Community  proposals. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  ferment  and  dis- 
cussion, differences  of  view  in  the  matter.  But 
these  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in  the 


sense  that  they  don't  go  to  the  mutual  commit- 
ments we  have  taken  for  our  mutual  security. 
So  I  am  not  concerned  about  this.  I  think  Mos- 
cow understands  this  just  as  well  as  we  do  in  the 
West. 

Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 


The  United  Nations  in  the  Fight  for  Freedom 


Address  by  Secretary  Rusk 


I  am  happy  to  take  part  in  this  conference  on 
foreign  affairs.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  a 
number  of  old  friends — many  of  them  veterans 
of  public  service  along  the  Potomac — and  a 
special  pleasure  to  be  introduced  by  my  onetime 
colleague  Karl  Bendetsen. 

I  should  like,  first,  to  bring  you  a  greeting 
from  President  Kennedy : 

The  Cincinnati  Council  on  World  Affairs,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  and  Xavier  University  are  to  be 
commended  for  organizing  this  Ninth  Annual  Confer- 
ence on  International  Affairs.  The  subject  of  your 
conference,  "Victory  in  the  Cold  War— What  Is  It  and 
How  Can  We  Gain  It?",  is  of  central  importance  to 
us  all.  I  heartily  subscribe  to  the  statement  of  your 
conference  chairman,  Mr.  Bendetsen,  that  "we  need 
public  opinion  which  is  intelligently  informed  and  re- 
sponsible— a  citizenry  committed  to  the  sustained  effort 
required  for  victory."  I  would  add  that  we  in  govern- 
ment have  no  monopoly  on  wisdom.  Conferences  such 
as  yours  can  help  in  developing  sound  national  poli- 
cies. My  warmest  greetings  and  thanks  go  to  all  of 
vou  who  are  participating  in  this  effort. 

I  would  underline  two  points.  The  first  is 
that  by  victory  in  the  cold  war  we  do  not  mean 
the  victory  of  one  nation  or  one  people  over 
others,  but  a  victory  for  freedom.  We  are  not 
talking  about  an  imperium  Americanum.     The 

1  Made  before  the  Ninth  Annual  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Affairs,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  Feb.  22  (press 
release  100,  revised). 


second— closely  related  to  the  first— is  that  by 
"we"  we  mean  not  just  185  million  American 
citizens  of  the  United  States  but  all  men  and 
women  throughout  the  world  who  share  our 
basic  aspirations. 

On  Washington's  Birthday  we  can  talk  about 
the  meaning  of  a  worldwide  victory  for  free- 
dom— and  the  means  for  its  achievement.  For 
enlarging  the  area  of  freedom  has  been  the 
business  of  this  country  since  the  First  Conti- 
nental Congress  chose  Washington  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  It  was  Washington  who  said, 
in  his  first  inaugural,  that 

...  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty  and 
the  destiny  of  the  republican  model  of  government  are 
justly  considered,  perhaps,  as  deeply,  as  finally,  staked 
on  the  experiment  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Washington  and  his  contemporaries  clearly 
regarded  free  choice  as  good  not  just  for  some 
3  million  persons,  chiefly  of  British  descent,  liv- 
ing on  the  eastern  fringes  of  North  America. 
The  ideas  underlying  the  American  experiment 
in  freedom  were  not  to  be  just  for  Americans 
but  for  "all  men"— the  very  words  used  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

We  Americans  do  many  things  about  this  con- 
viction of  ours  that  freedom  must  prevail.  To- 
night I  should  like  to  talk  about  what  we  do  in 
and  through  the  United  Nations. 
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U.S.  Commitment  to  the  United  Nations 

Now  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of  you 
have  already  slumped  back  a  bit  to  be  bored. 
But  take  care,  for  you  have  chosen  "Victory  in 
the  Cold  War"  as  your  central  theme  for  dis- 
cussion. Among  other  tilings,  the  cold  war  is  a 
sustained  and  cynical  effort  by  the  Communist 
world  to  destroy  the  world  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  to  substitute  their  own  world 
revolution  in  its  place.  We  tend  to  forget  so 
much— and  so  fast.  Nowadays  there  are  those 
who  seem  to  think  that  cold  war  talk  is  "real- 
istic" talk,  having  little  to  do  with  the  United 
Nations— that  the  United  Nations  is  a  fanciful 
exercise  for  those  who  wish  to  talk  somewhat 
idly  about  a  world  which  has  not  and  cannot 
come  into  existence.  In  truth,  a  central  issue 
of  the  cold  war  is  the  United  Nations  itself— 
its  charter,  its  concept  of  a  decent  world  order, 
its  commitment  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes,  its  concern  for  human  rights,  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade,  economic  and  social  progress, 
our  deepest  aspirations  toward  a  disarmed  and 
peaceful  world. 

Have  you  forgotten  that  in  July  1945  our 
Senate  consented  to  the  ratification  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  by  a  vote  of  89  to  2? 
It  was  a  serious  and  solemn  act  and  was  recog- 
nized as  such  at  the  time,  particularly  by  those 
of  us  who  were  wearing  the  uniform  at  that 
time.  It  represented  long  and  sober  thought 
about  our  national  purposes  in  our  relations 
with  other  peoples,  about  our  abstention  from 
full  responsibility  between  the  two  World 
Wars,  about  the  tens  of  millions  lost  in  World 
War  II.  The  charter  opens— have  you  read 
it?— with  a  short  statement  of  what  can  accu- 
rately be  called  the  long-range  foreign  policy 
of  the  American  people— and  of  most  other 
ordinary  people  in  other  countries.  The  action 
of  the  Senate  responded  to  the  words  of  Theo- 
dore Koosevelt  decades  before :  "The  question  is 
not  whether  America  shall  play  a  great  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  but  whether  she  shall 
play  it  well  or  ill." 

Our  commitment  to  the  United  Nations  was 
not  empty  phrasing.  We  threw  ourselves  into 
its  beginnings  with  all  our  energy  and  resources. 
We  set  about  the  binding  up  of  the  wounds  of 
war.    We  demobilized  our  Armed  Forces  and 


reduced  our  defense  budget  to  less  than  $10 
billion.  A  strenuous  effort  was  made  to  put 
atomic  energy  under  international  control  and 
to  abolish  nuclear  weapons.  The  alliances 
formed  to  fight  World  War  II  were  expected  to 
vanish.  New  alliances  aimed  at  anyone  else 
were  not  at  that  time  contemplated. 

What  went  wrong?    The  cold  war  was  born.  I 
Joseph  Stalin,  even  before  the  guns  were  silent, 
set  about  to  prevent  the  United  Nations  system 
from  succeeding;  one  nation  returned  to  its i 
dogma  of  unlimited   appetite   and   ambition. 
Wartime  agreements  about  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  were  brushed  aside.    Pressures 
were  applied  against  Iran,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 
Occupation  arrangements  in  Germany  were  ig- 
nored, and  Berlin  was  soon  subjected  to  block- , 
ade.     Czechoslovakia   was   seized  by   a   coup 
engineered  from  the  outside.    The  shadow  of! 
the  Red  Army  lent  support  to  Communist  par- 
ties and  agents  throughout  Western  Europe. 
Participation  in  the  Marshall  Plan  was  rejected. 
Agression  was  unleashed  in  Korea.   The  walk- : 
out  and  the  veto  underlined  an  attitude  of  con-: 
tempt  for  the  United  Nations  itself.    The  cold; 
war   is   not   a  bilateral   controversy   between; 
Washington  and  Moscow  but  an  offensive  by  the , 
Communist  bloc  against  all  the  rest. 

In  his  address  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  in  September  1961,  President 
Kennedy  said,2 

In  this  hall  there  are  not  three  forces,  but  two. 
One  is  composed  of  those  who  are  trying  to  build  the 
kind  of  world  described  in  articles  1  and  2  of  the 
charter.  The  other,  seeking  a  far  different  world, 
would  undermine  this  Organization  in  the  process. 

I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  this  is  the 
essential  issue  in  this  period  of  world  history 
through  which  we  are  living.  Man  is  in  the 
process  of  deciding  whether  we  shall  build  a 
decent  world  order,  resting  upon  the  consent  of 
peoples  and  governments,  or  become  subjected 
to  forces  of  coercion  and  tyranny.  I  am  equally 
convinced  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  and  governments  are  committed  to  the 
promise  of  the  charter.  This  is  made  manifest 
at  moments  of  crisis,  such  as  the  one  which  arose 
in  Korea  in  June  1950  and  the  one  in  Cuba  in 
October  1962.     It  was  discovered  anew  when 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  16, 1961,  p.  619. 
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"troika"  was  proposed  to  cripple  the  United  Na- 
tions itself,  a  proposal  rejected  almost  unani- 
mously, except  for  those  who  made  it.  As  one 
who  spent  5  years  in  uniform  in  World  War  II, 
as  one  who  has  some  comprehension  of  the  al- 
most unimaginable  differences  between  World 
War  II  and  any  third  world  war,  I  am  deeply 
committed  to  the  realistic  necessity  of  making 
the  United  Nations  system  work. 

Some  Important  Aspects  of  U.N.  Function 

I  suspect  that  most  of  us  Americans  know 
both  too  much  and  too  little  about  the  United 
Nations :  too  much  to  give  it  the  continuing  at- 
tention it  deserves,  too  little  to  understand 
deeply  its  vital  importance  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations.  Time  does  not  permit  more 
than  the  briefest  allusions  to  the  more  impor- 
Dant  aspects  of  its  function. 

The  United  Nations  provides  the  elementary 
structure  for  international  arrangements  which 
are  simple,  practical  necessities  in  the  daily 
work  of  the  modern  world.  Were  it  to  disap- 
pear today,  it  would  have  to  be  rebuilt 
tomorrow. 

It  provides  a  busy,  if  informal,  diplomatic 
center  where  governments  can  be  in  regular 
;ouch  with  each  other  about  a  wide  range  of 
bilateral  problems,  an  opportunity  especially 
important  for  those  who  do  not  have  worldwide 
liplomatic  representation  in  capitals. 

It  is  a  school  for  understanding — the  under- 
standing which  reaches  beyond  a  sense  of  pass- 
ng  amiability  and  establishes  its  roots  in  a 
nore  accurate  knowledge  of  nations  who  are 
)therwise  strangers  to  each  other. 

It  affords  the  smaller  countries— the  bulk  of 
ts  membership— their  primary  chance  to  influ- 
snce  the  course  of  events  as  well  as  the  princi- 
>al  protection  of  their  security  in  a  somewhat 
urbulent  world. 

It  can  extend  types  of  assistance  to  newly 
ndependent  and  developing  countries  too  sensi- 
ive  to  be  handled  on  a  bilateral  basis.  Through 
uch  agencies  as  the  World  Bank  it  can  orga- 
lize  and  coordinate  aid  provided  to  individual 
ountries  by  combinations  of  national  effort. 

It  serves  as  the  custodian  of  prestige  at  mo- 
nents  of  crisis,  providing  a  pause  for  reflection 
nd  sober  thought  and  machinery  for  the  peace- 


ful settlement  of  disputes  before  the  fire  becomes 
universal. 

It  provides  a  "United  Nations  presence"  in 
certain  areas  of  tension  and  danger,  an  inter- 
national safeguard  against  the  violence  which 
might  escalate  rapidly  into  war. 

It  fosters  the  steady  growth  of  law — the  law 
which  enlarges  our  area  of  freedom  by  reduc- 
ing, through  predictable  conduct,  the  chances 
of  harsh  collisions  as  sovereign  states  pursue 
their  eccentric  orbits. 

It  keeps  before  us  the  constant  reminders  of 
the  unfinished  business  of  the  human  race: 
peace,  safety,  human  dignity,  prosperity— and 
the  freedom  which  is  our  own  most  basic  com- 
mitment. 

Of  course  the  United  Nations  has  problems 
which  need  attention.  It  is  a  political  institu- 
tion, within  which  110  members  are  pursuing 
their  national  interests  as  they  see  them.  We 
do — we  in  the  United  States— and  so  do  109 
others.  It  is  impressive  to  see  the  extent  to 
which  common  interests  evolve,  but  this  is  not 
always  the  result.  Looking  ahead,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  at  least  two  problems  which 
need  further  attention. 

The  first  is  the  role  of  debate  in  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes.  The  drafters  of  the 
charter  wisely  looked  upon  debate  as  a  drastic 
remedy.    Article  33  states : 

1.  The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  continuance  of 
which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  shall,  first  of  all,  seek  a 
solution  by  negotiation,  enquiry,  mediation,  concilia- 
tion, arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  resort  to  regional 
agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other  peaceful  means  of 
their  own  choice. 

We  have  made  certain  suggestions  on  this 
point:  for  example,  with  respect  to  the  more 
liberal  use  of  a  rapporteur,  in  an  effort  to  ex- 
plore quietly  the  possibilities  of  settlement 
without  the  inflammatory  effect  of  acrimonious 
debate.  We  are  pleased  to  know  that  other 
members  are  thinking  about  the  same  problem 
and  an  improvement  in  procedures  to  increase 
the  chances  for  constructive  results. 

A  second  problem  which  is  getting  intensive 
attention  is  that  of  financial  responsibility 
within  the  United  Nations  system.  The  United 
Nations  is  called  upon  to  bear  very  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities ;  this  costs  money  and  there  is  no 
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other  source  for  it  than  its  members.  We  be- 
lieve that  when  decisions  are  taken  the  mat- 
ter of  costs  should  be  a  part  of  the  decision, 
that  votes  should  be  cast  with  this  responsibil- 
ity in  mind,  and  that  costs  should  be  shared 
equitably  among  all  the  membership.  A  large 
step  was  taken  during  1962  toward  financial 
responsibility ;  the  World  Court  held  that  as- 
sessments by  the  General  Assembly  for  peace- 
keeping activities  in  the  Near  East  and  the 
Congo  were  obligatory  upon  members,  a  judg- 
ment subsequently  approved  by  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  Assembly  itself.3 

The  U.N.  in  the  Congo 

I  suppose  that  no  United  Nations  responsi- 
bility has  raised  more  searching  questions  or 
has  been  more  difficult  for  the  United  Nations 
itself  than  those  activities  in  the  Congo  since 
July  1960.  The  severity  of  the  test  has  made 
the  present  prospects  of  a  successful  conclusion 
all  the  more  gratifying.  One  difficulty  is  our 
short  memory,  forgetfulness  about  the  origins 
of  the  problem  and  the  issues  involved  in  it. 

The   Congo   problem   in   its   present   form 
started  in  the  years  1957-60  with  rapidly  in- 
creasing insistence  by  the  Congolese  themselves 
upon  their  own  independence.    The  Congo,  an 
area  more  than  one-third  as  large  as  the  United 
States  and  with  more  than  13  million  people, 
pressed  for  independence  before  it  had  devel- 
oped a  structure  of  indigenous  administration, 
before  it  had  any  significant  experience  in  elec- 
tions or  in  managing  a  constitutional  system. 
However,  a  roundtable  conference  was  con- 
vened in  Brussels  in  early  1960  at  which  more 
than  20  Congolese  political  groups  were  repre- 
sented and  which  included  all  of  the  leaders 
whose   names   have   become   familiar   to   us: 
Kasavubu,  Lumumba,  Gizenga,  Tshombe,  Ka- 
lonji,  and  others.    They  agreed  on  a  basis  for 
independence,  more  particularly  on  the  idea  of 
a  unified  Congo.    Elections  were  held  on  that 
basis  throughout  the  country  for  both  the  Cen- 
tral and  Provincial  governments.     Independ- 
ence came  on  July  1,  1960,  under  a  basic  law 
passed  by  the  Belgian  Parliament  but  subject  of 
course  to  amendment  by  the  new  state  itself. 


Immediately  upon  independence,  the  fragile 
nation  descended  into  chaos.     Its  troops  re- 
belled, and  law  and  order  disappeared.  Belgium  | 
sent  certain  of  its  own  forces  back  to  the  Congo 
to  offer  some  measure  of  protection  to  the  large 
number  of  its  own  nationals  living  there.    The 
Central  Congolese  Government  thereupon  is- 
sued three  requests  for  military  assistance  in- 
cluding troops :  one  to  the  United  Nations,  one 
to  the  United  States,  and  one  to  the  Soviet 
Union.    These  were  the  alternatives  with  which 
President  Eisenhower  was  confronted  in  July 
1960.    He  wisely  decided  to  support  the  request 
to  the  United  Nations  and  to  give  that  orga- 
nization our  backing  to  prevent  the  Congo  from 
becoming  a  major  threat  to  the  peace  of  Africa 
and  perhaps  to  the  world  through  a  direct  con- ; 
frontation  there  between  the  great  powers.   An 
emergency  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Se-  J 
curity  Council  told  Dag  Hammarskjold,  the 
Secretary-General,  to  organize  a  peacekeeping 
mission.4     The  first  troops,  a  Tunisian  force, 
arrived  in  less  than  24  hours.    Before  long  the 
United  Nations  with  United  States  help  had  a  < 
force  of  20,000,  contributed  by  approximately:, 
20  countries,  backed  up  by  one  of  the  largest 
continuous  airlifts  in  the  recent  decade. 

This  was  not  an  intervention  by  the  United 
Nations  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  single  coun- 
try ;  it  was  a  response  to  the  formal  invitation 
of  the  government  of  the  country  itself  to  assist 
it  to  eliminate  chaos  and  to  prevent  unwanted 
intrusion  into  its  affairs  from  the  outside. 

Several  months  later  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration took  a  careful  look  at  Congo  policy  and 
decided  to  give  full  and  effective  support  to  the 
earlier  decision  to  back  the  United  Nations. 
The  road  has  been  rocky,  but  the  effort  has  been 
more  than  justified  in  the  event. 

In  the  31  months  since  July  1960,  three  seces- 
sions have  been  set  back— Communists  in  the 
north  in  Stanleyville,  diamond  smugglers  in 
Kasai,  the  Katanga  mining  area  in  the  south. 
No  one  of  these  secessions  was  based  upon  a 
mandate,  either  by  law  or  by  the  expressed  will 
of  the  peoples  concerned.  The  United  Nations 
has  supported  the  arrangements  agreed  to  by 
the  Congolese  themselves  and  has  sought  to 
create  the  conditions  under  which  peaceful  set- 


'  IMd.,  Aug.  13,  1962,  p.  246,  and  Jan.  7,  1963,  p.  30.  4  Ibid.,  Aug.  1, 1960,  p.  159. 
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tlements  could  be  reached  without  outside  in- 
terference. A  moderate  anti-Communist  gov- 
ernment has  been  in  business  now  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  the  United  Nations  Force  has  suc- 
ceeded in  its  mission  to  preserve  the  "terri- 
torial integrity  and  political  independence"  of 
the  Congo. 

The  United  Nations  has  brought  in  teachers, 
physicians,  and  half  a  hundred  other  techni- 
cians to  get  the  Congolese  economy — which  has 
i  fabulous  potential  if  it  can  be  allowed  to 
work— going  again.  Its  service  has  been 
narked  by  as  much  gallantry  on  the  civilian 
side  as  it  has  been  marked  by  gallantry  and 
liscretion  on  the  political  side. 

But  let  us,  before  we  concern  ourselves  about 
;he  details  of  these  particular  weeks,  remember 
what  the  alternatives  were,  what  the  objectives 
lave  been,  what  the  prospectives  are,  and  real- 
ze  that  in  this  process  the  United  Nations  has 
>een  severely  tested  and  has  every  chance  to 
make  good  on  its  basic  commitments. 

he  Struggle  for  Freedom  Will  Prevail 

We  in  the  United  States,  on  this  matter  of 
he  cold  war,   will  continue  to  try  to  build 
he  strength— political,   economic,   and   social 
trength  as  well  as  the  military  strength— of 
he  free  world,  and  we  will  continue  this  strug- 
le  for  freedom  and  defend  our  vital  interests 
ecause  they  are  indeed  vital  to  the  survival  of 
reedom.    May  I  say  with  complete  candor,  in 
rder  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  that, 
f  there  is  anyone  here  who  wants  victory  in  the 
old  war  and  wants  to  slash  our  defense  budget, 
don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about.    If 
lere  is  anyone  here  who  wants  victory  in  the 
ild  war  and  is  unwilling  to  spend  less  than 
tie-tenth  of  our  defense  budget  in  foreign  aid, 
don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about.     If 
lere  is  anyone  who  wants  victory  in  the  cold 
ar  and  is  unwilling  to  back  the  rapid  expan- 
on  of  trade  within  the  free  world,  surely  you 
o  not  understand  the  sinews  of  strength  among 
ie  nations  of  the  free  world.    And  if  there  is 
lyone  here  who  wants  victory  in  the  cold  war 
id  wants  us  to  withdraw  from  the  United  Na- 
ons  or  fail  to  support  it,  then  let  me  say  don't 
dt.     There  are  many  ways  of  quitting,  of 
>andoning  the  field  to  the  enemy,  and  there 


is  no  surer  way  than  to  withdraw  our  support 
in  pique  or  frustration  because  we  find  our- 
selves in  great  majorities  in  the  United  Nations 
only  98  percent  of  the  time  instead  of  100  per- 
cent of  the  time. 

And  if  there  is  anyone — and  one  can  sympa- 
thize with  the  frustrations  of  this  turbulent 
world  in  which  we  live— if  there  is  anyone  who 
wishes  to  precipitate  the  issues  to  settle  tomor- 
row every  question  in  front  of  us  through  a 
great  conflagration,  if  necessary,  let  me  say  that 
we  cannot  let  our  glands  take  over  from  our 
intelligence.     For  the  underlying  reason  is  this : 
Freedom  is  rooted  in  human  nature.    Freedom 
is  a  result  of  a  discourse  which  has  been  going 
on  for  two  thousand  years  among  men  of  many 
countries,  many  races,  about  the  political  con- 
sequences of  the  nature  of  man.     These  aspira- 
tions are  a  part  of  our  own  heritage.     It  is 
no  accident  that  articles  1  and  2  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  are  so  congenial  to  the 
long-range   foreign   policy   of  the  American 
people  because  they  came  out  of  a  tradition  of 
which  we  are  a  part. 

We  are  strong  with  our  arms,  strong  enough 
so  that  Mr.  Marshal  Malinovsky's  speech  today 
can  be  discounted  for  what  it  was  worth.  We  are 
strong  in  our  arms;  we  are  strong  in  our  econ- 
omy.   Where  we  are  strongest  of  all  is  in  these 
shared  commitments  we  have  with  people  in 
every  country  in  every  continent.    At  times  of 
great  testing,  as  I  have  indicated  earlier,  we 
know  where  the  sympathies  of  the  ordinary 
people  of  the  world  are  because  they  under- 
stand that  we  have  no  national  purposes  which 
we  are  trying  to  impose  upon  them,  that  the 
strength  of  this  giant  is  a  strength  committed 
to  decent  objectives,  and  that  the  freedom  of 
our  people  means  to  us  the  freedom  of  those 
other  people— that   the   commitments  of  the 
charter  apply  to  us  as  well  as  to  them,  that  we 
and  they  continually  spin  the  infinity  of  threads 
which  bind  peace  together,  and  that  these  pow- 
erful common  interests  make  allies  of  us  all 
in  times  of  great  testing. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  how  this  thing  we  call 
the  cold  war  is  going  to  come  out  because  we 
are  talking  about  human  beings,  we  are  talking 
about  people,  and  I  think  we  know  a  good  deal 
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about  their  commitments — their  commitments 
in  decency — and  those  commitments  we  share, 
and  on  those  commitments  we  have  allies. 
Whether  under  alliances  or  not,  we  have  allies 
with  people  right  around  this  globe.    We  will 


win  this  cold  war  because  it  is  a  war  directed 
by  tyranny  against  all  the  rest,  and  the  great 
majority  is  struggling  for  freedom.  That 
struggle  will  surely  prevail. 


The  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Issue 


Statement  by  William  C.  Foster 

Director,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency1 


It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  find  myself 
at  this  table  today  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  the  company  of  so  many  dis- 
tinguished delegates  from  other  countries.  I 
am  occupying  a  place  which  has  been  familiar 
to  you  for  the  past  many  months  as  that  of  Am- 
bassador [Arthur  H.]  Dean,  and  he  has  asked 
me  to  tell  you,  his  colleagues  and  friends,  that  he 
is  sorry  not  to  be  rejoining  you.  Even  though 
personal  circumstances  have  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  his  work  here,  he  retains 
an  active  interest  in  this  field  as  a  consultant 
to  our  Government,  and  he  remains  convinced 
of  the  absolute  necessity  for  progress  in  the 
disarmament  field. 

This  is  a  conviction  which  I  share  to  the  full. 
It  explains  the  very  existence  of  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
and  the  efforts  of  my  Government  to  reach 
meaningful  agreements.  Some  tilings  have  al- 
ready been  accomplished  in  Geneva  in  clearing 
the  path  toward  mutually  acceptable  under- 
standings, but  the  bulk  of  our  work  lies  ahead. 
That  fact  impels  us  to  apply  ourselves  to  our 
task  with  renewed  vigor  in  the  coming  weeks. 

The   President   of   the   United    States   has 
stressed  the  importance  of  our  efforts  here  in 
a  statement  issued  today.    It  reads  as  follows : 
[For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4,  1963,  p.  340.] 

As  far  as  my  delegation  is  concerned,  we 
recognize  that  all  aspects  of  disarmament  are 


crucial,  starting  from  our  dedication  to  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  general  and  complete  disarma- , 
ment 2  and  proceeding  through  all  of  the  many 
lesser  measures  which  could  bring  significant 
relief  to  a  tense  world  caught  up  in  an  un- 
wanted armaments  race. 

Possibility  of  Progress  on  Three  Proposals 

Accordingly,  our  efforts  here  should,  we  be- 
lieve, be  directed  systematically  toward  the 
achievement  of  progress  on  the  whole  range  of 
possibilities  that  lie  before  us— those  on  the 
agenda  of  the  plenary,  those  in  the  province  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  those  before 
the  test  ban  subcommittee. 

In  the  plenary  we  are  in  midstream  in  con- 
sideration of  the  agenda  already  adopted  by 
the  conference.  At  the  conclusion  of  our  open- 
ing statements  here,  we  are  prepared  to  resume 
consideration  of  items  5  (b)  and  5  (c)  .3    In  con- 


1  Made  at  the  96th  plenary  meeting  of  the  Conference 
of  the  18-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  at 
Geneva  on  Feb.  12. 

"For  text  of  a  U.S.  outline  of  basic  provisions  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  see  Bulletin  of 
May  7, 1962,  p.  747. 

3  Item  5(b)  pertains  to  disarmament  measures  con- 
cerning nuclear-weapons  delivery  vehicles;  item  5(c) 
pertains  to  disarmament  measures  concerning  conven- 
tional weapons. 
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nection  with  these  items  we  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  after  the  period  of  study  allowed  by  the 
recess,  will  be  able  to  provide  helpful  clarifica- 
tions of  Mr.  Gromyko's  rather  general  proposal 
put  forward  in  New  York  last  September.4 

The  United  States  also  hopes  that  in  the  com- 
ing weeks  we  can  make  rapid  progress  on  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  risk  of  war.  As  the 
delegations  here  know,  there  appears  to  exist  a 
considerable  area  of  agreement  in  this  field. 
Certain  measures  here  are  common  to  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  plans.  Specif- 
ically, they  are:  improved  communications, 
exchange  of  military  missions,  and  advance 
notification  of  major  military  movements. 

In  order  to  facilitate  consideration  of  this 
question  the  United  States,  just  prior  to  our 
recess,  submitted  a  working  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject.5 In  view  of  the  inclusion  of  such  measures 
in  both  the  Soviet  and  United  States  plans,  we 
should  not  have  to  spend  our  time  discussing 
their  value  but  rather  should  concentrate  on 
the  modalities  of  how  to  put  such  measures  into 
effect. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  both  in  the  co- 
chairmen's  meetings  and  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  deal  with  the  opportunities  presented 
by  the  present  area  of  accord  in  a  realistic 
fashion.  Our  purpose  in  this  regard  is  the 
tchievement  of  specific  agreements  in  the  very 
lear  future.  The  United  States  is  prepared  to 
lold  the  necessary  discussions  of  technical  mat- 
ers as  soon  as  we  can  reach  general  agreement 
>n  the  substantive  aspects  of  the  three  pro- 
posals. 

At  this  moment,  however,  we  feel  that  one 
^articular  question  merits  the  preponderance 
)f  our  immediate  attention.  I  refer  of  course 
o  the  problem  of  concluding  a  treaty  for  the 
essation  of  all  nuclear  weapon  tests.6 

I  believe  that  there  is  some  reason  to  hope 
hat  a  test  ban  agreement  may  be  on  the  way. 

*  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  speak- 
Qg  before  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Sept.  21,  1962, 
xpressed  Soviet  willingness  to  consider  permitting 
etention  of  a  small  number  of  certain  types  of  nuclear- 
weapons  delivery  vehicles  into  the  second  stage  of 
isarmament. 

5  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  31,  1962,  p.  1019. 

'  For  texts  of  U.S.-U.K.  draft  treaties,  see  ibid.,  Sept. 
7, 1962,  pp.  411  and  415. 


For  it  does  seem  to  us  that  the  basic  ingre- 
dient of  success — a  desire  for  agreement  by  both 
nuclear  sides— may  now  exist.  Certainly  it 
does  on  our  side. 

The  year  and  a  half  of  seeking  to  re-create  a 
common  basis  of  negotiation,  let  us  hope,  is 
over.  Our  debates  can  now  stand  on  the  plat- 
form built  in  the  exchange  of  letters  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Chairman  Khrushchev.7 
We  can  proceed  to  enlarge  the  area  of  agree- 
ment defined  by  that  exchange. 

In  the  view  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment this  task  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  assign- 
ments this  Committee  has.  Serious  and  con- 
centrated negotiations  are  now  called  for. 
Propaganda  has  no  place  in  this  effort. 

I  think  it  would  promote  progress  in  these 
talks  if  we  could  all  secure  a  more  or  less  com- 
mon understanding  of  the  kind  of  verification 
system  which  is  now  the  subject  of  negotiations. 
Although  not  yet  precisely  defined,  this  verifica- 
tion system  is  substantially  different  from  the 
kinds  of  systems  this  Committee  was  discussing 
before  the  recess.  This  is  the  central  fact  of 
the  exchange  of  letters  between  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Chairman  Khrushchev.  It  is  a  fact 
which  has  been  obscured  by  a  debate  over  num- 
bers; it  is  a  fact,  nonetheless,  which  is  far 
broader  than  the  present  much-publicized  in- 
spection-quota controversy. 

Essential  Features  of  Verification  System 

Since  both  sides  now  seem  to  be  talking  about 
the  same  basic  kind  of  verification  system,  I 
shall  take  a  few  minutes  to  describe  its  essential 
features. 

First,  the  system  now  under  discussion  is 
premised  on  the  use  of  nationally  owned  and 
operated  detection  networks.  These  national 
stations  would  submit  data  regularly  and  in  a 
uniform  manner  to  an  international  data  col- 
lection center.  At  the  recent  New  York- 
Washington  meetings 8  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  exchanged  preliminary  lists 
of  seismograph  stations  from  which  the  data- 
gathering  arm  of  the  verification  system  might 
be  selected.  Such  selected  stations  in  each 
other's  territory  would  form  the  basic  network, 

7  Ibid.,  Feb.  11, 1963,  p.  198. 

8  Ibid.,  Jan.  28,  1963,  p.  127,  and  Feb.  18,  1963,  p.  236. 
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and  the  United  States  has  given  the  Soviet 
Union  a  general  description  of  the  type  of  in- 
struments used  at  the  United  States'  stations. 

The  second  element  of  the  new  verification 
system  involves  the  use  of  automatically  re- 
cording seismograph  stations.  Such  stations 
could  supplement  the  data  collected  by  national 
stations  and  could  help  to  a  degree  in  detecting, 
locating,  and  identifying  seismic  events,  thus 
improving  the  capabilities  of  the  verification 
system. 

At  the  private  meetings  which  took  place 
during  the  recess,  the  United  States  suggested 
10  sites  in  U.S.  territory  where  automatic  re- 
corders might  be  located.  The  U.S.  delegation 
furnished  information  on  the  average  seismic 
noise  levels  at  these  sites.  The  Soviet  Union 
accepted  one  of  these  U.S.  sites,  declined  the 
other  nine,  and  requested  two  others  in  their 
place.  The  United  States  said  that  it  did  not 
object  to  these  two  alternative  sites  and  gave 
the  Soviet  Union  noise-level  data  for  the  two 
sites  as  well. 

Within  Soviet  territory  the  United  States 
specified  10  general  areas  where  automatic  re- 
corders might  well  be  located.  These  areas 
correspond  to  known  areas  of  high  seismicity  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  asked 
the  Soviet  Union  to  designate  specific  sites  for 
automatic  stations  within  these  10  areas  to  be 
recommended  by  the  Soviet  Government  on  the 
basis  of  its  knowledge  of  the  noise-level  and 
other  local  factors.  The  areas  specified  by  the 
United  States  include  the  areas  of  the  three 
sites  suggested  by  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the 
United  States  did  not  accept  the  Soviet  conten- 
tion that  there  need  only  be  three  such  auto- 
matic stations. 

Later  on  in  the  private  talks  the  United 
States  suggested  that  its  requirements  might  be 
met  with  seven  automatic  recorders  if  satis- 
factory assurances  could  be  obtained  concerning 
the  characteristics  of  the  Soviet  national  seis- 
mograph network.  There  was  no  reciprocal 
response  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  continued 
to  state  that  the  three  sites  specified  in  Chair- 
man Khrushchev's  letter  of  January  7  would  be 
sufficient  and  that  no  additional  sites  could  be 
contemplated.     Noise-level  data  for  the  three 


Soviet-suggested  sites  were  produced  by  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  last  session  of  the  private 
talks. 

The  third  element  of  the  new  verification  ; 
system  involves  on-site  inspections.    We  are  un-  j 
able,  however,  to  report  the  extent  of  areas  of 
agreement  on  this  subject.    We  have  had  no 
response  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  our  specific 
suggestions  about  basic  features  of  this  element 
of  the  verification  system.    For  the  moment, 
therefore,  this  Committee  will  simply  have  to 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  on-site  inspection 
quota  concept,  first  advanced  officially  by  the 
Soviet  Government  in  1959  and  then  repudiated 
by  it  in  1961,  has  once  again  been  accepted  by 
the  Soviet  Government.    At  the  private  talks  in 
New  York  and  Washington  the  United  States* 
explained   its   views    on    appropriate   general 
conditions    under    which    on-site    inspections  i 
should  take  place.    We  inquired  whether  the'; 
Soviet  Union  foresaw  any  serious  difficulties  in 
negotiating  an  agreement  along  lines  envisaged 
by  the  United  States.    We  received  no  answer,  j 

Up  to  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  that, 
the  Soviet  representative  would  dispute  very:; 
much  of  what  I  have  said.  To  summarize :  The'1 
important  thing  is  that  we  have  a  new  premise 
for  negotiations.  We  are  now  talking  about  a 
verification  system  based  on  national  manned 
detection  stations,  automatic  seismic  stations, 
and  a  quota  of  on-site  inspections.  In  private 
talks  we  progressed  in  some  details  beyond  the 
points  covered  in  the  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween President  Kennedy  and  Chairman 
Khrushchev.  Essentially,  however,  we  did  not 
succeed,  in  the  private  talks,  in  enlarging  sub- 
stantially the  area  of  agreement  achieved  in  the 
exchange  of  letters.  This  is  the  immediate  task 
before  us. 

Soviet  Inflexibility  in  Private  Talks 

The  fact  that  last  month's  conversations  did 
not  achieve  their  objective  can  be  explained,  it 
seems  to  us,  by  one  basic  reason.  This  is  that 
the  Soviet  representatives  were  willing  to  talk 
about  only  a  very  few  of  the  matters  still  unre- 
solved. Even  on  those  few  points,  they  were 
not  ready  to  consider  President  Kennedy's  sug- 
gestions  to   Chairman   Khrushchev   that   the 
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far-reaching  Western  moves  of  the  past  4  years 
to  accommodate  the  Soviet  Union  be  matched 
by  some  equivalent  Soviet  advance.  In  other 
svords,  the  Soviet  delegation  only  wanted  to 
speak  about  its  own  number  of  unmanned 
seismic  stations  and  about  its  own  annual  num- 
ber of  inspections,  as  set  forth  in  Chairman 
Khrushchev's  letters  of  December  19th  and 
Fanuary  7th  last.  They  insisted  that  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  and  United  States  had  no 
shoice  but  to  accept  the  Soviet  figures  in  each 
sase,  that  is,  three  unmanned  stations  and  two 
o  three  inspections.  The  Western  representa- 
ives,  on  the  other  hand,  made  known  the  flexi- 
bility of  their  position  in  a  number  of  ways. 

For  example,  at  the  outset  of  the  talks  we  of 
he  West  said  that,  on  the  basis  of  our  present 
tiformation,  we  considered  10  unmanned  sta- 
ins each,  in  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.E.,  to  be 
ecessary  to  supplement  the  national  network 
f  existing  detection  stations.  At  the  last 
meeting  on  January  31st,  however,  as  I  have 
ast  pointed  out,  we  did  state  that  seven  such 
nmanned  stations  might  be  sufficient,  if  the 
loviet  Union  would  furnish  us  with  satisfactory 
ata  about  the  capabilities  of  its  national  net- 
work and  if  it  would  reconfirm  its  offer  of  last 
immer  to  build  new  manned  national  stations 
'here  necessary  to  augment  the  system. 

Similarly,  based  on  our  best  information,  up 
)  10  annual  inspections  seem  to  us  to  be  tech- 
ically  essential.  Nonetheless,  we  stated  clearly 
lat  we  would  reevaluate  this  conclusion  if  the 
oviet  delegation  could  give  us  the  scientific 
iformation  which  they  claim  to  have  and  which 
tight,  if  correct,  substantially  reduce  the  resid- 
al  number  of  unidentified  seismic  events  in  a 
ormal  year.  We  then  outlined  United  States 
iews  on  the  general  procedures  under  which 
le  United  States  contemplated  that  on-site  in- 
actions would  be  carried  out.  We  requested 
oviet  comments  but  received  no  answer  despite 
peated  requests.  We  were  told  only  that  the 
iscussion  of  such  details  would  be  premature 
itil  the  Western  Powers  accepted  the  Soviet 
)sition  of  three  annual  inspections  and  three 
imanned  stations. 

The  justification  which  has  been  offered  to 
i  by  Soviet  representatives  for  their  demands 
is  been  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  now 


interested  in  bargaining.  They  say  that  they 
have  just  made  a  major  move  forward  to  meet 
the  Western  position  by  agreeing  to  on-site  in- 
spections and  that  this  demonstrates  how  much 
the  U.S.S.R.  desires  a  test  ban  treaty.  They 
add,  moreover,  that,  since  haggling  over  de- 
tails would  prevent  rapid  conclusion  of  a  treaty, 
the  Soviet  Union  decided  to  put  all  of  its  cards 
on  the  table  right  away.  Thus  the  Soviet  fig- 
ures are  not  a  first  offer,  subject  to  bargaining, 
but  the  final  Soviet  position. 

We  have  expressed  our  concern  at  this  Soviet 
negotiating  approach.  After  all,  President 
Kennedy's  letter  of  December  28,  1962,  made 
it  clear  that  he  regarded  the  Soviet  offer  of 
two  to  three  inspections  per  year  to  be  insuffi- 
cient, In  the  face  of  this  belief  of  the  head  of 
our  Government,  we  have  not  been  able  to  under- 
stand why  the  Soviet  Government  decided  to 
enter  into  private  talks  in  January  unless  it 
was  ready  to  exercise  some  negotiating 
flexibility. 

U.S.-U.K.  Position 

And,  I  may  say,  some  flexibility  is  still  essen- 
tial in  Geneva  if  an  agreement  is  to  be  made 
possible.  After  all,  in  line  with  technical  ad- 
vances we  have  reduced  our  proposal  of  Febru- 
ary 1960  from  20  inspections  per  year,  first  to 
a  sliding  scale  in  May  1961  of  between  12  and 
20  inspections  per  year  and  now  to  8  to  10  in- 
spections annually.  In  spite  of  Soviet  accept- 
ance in  1960,  and  repudiation  in  1961,  of  15 
international  control  posts  on  Soviet  territory, 
we  have  agreed  now  to  rely  on  national  seismic 
stations,  supplemented  by  7  to  10  automatic 
seismic  stations. 

The  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  dele- 
gations have  thus  shown  that  they  can  be  flexi- 
ble within  the  rock-bottom  limits  imposed  by 
the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge  in  seis- 
mology. However,  we  must  know  the  param- 
eters of  the  problem  with  which  we  are  grap- 
pling. We  must  see  in  clear  detail  how  many 
seismic  events  the  proposed  worldwide  system 
will  be  likely  to  detect  and  identify  so  that  we 
will  have  some  idea  of  how  many  residual  uni- 
dentified events  will  be  eligible  for  inspection. 
We  cannot  accept  any  number  of  inspections  in 
the  annual  quota  which  does  not  allow  the  in- 
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spection  of  a  reasonable  proportion  of  such 
events.  We  must  also  ask  about  the  general  out- 
line of  provisions  to  be  adopted  to  determine 
how  on-site  inspections  will  work  in  practice 
before  we  can  commit  ourselves  to  any  fixed 
number  of  automatic  recording  stations  and  on- 
site  inspections. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  implied  that  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  wish  to  put 
off  the  conclusion  of  a  test  ban  through  a  discus- 
sion of  technical  detail.  We  agree  that  much 
of  the  technical  detail  of  a  test  ban  agreement 
can  be  left  to  the  treaty  drafters.  But  there  are 
a  number  of  important  features  of  an  inspection 
arrangement  which  are  not  mere  details  at  all 
but  which  are  essential  to  insure  the  effective- 
ness of  inspections  as  a  deterrent  and  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  confidence  of  both  sides. 

It  would  be  of  little  use  to  agree  upon  a  num- 
ber of  inspections,  however  acceptable  to  both 
sides,  if  the  arrangements  for  them  were  so  un- 
clear that  any  party  being  inspected  were  given 
the  means  to  keep  those  inspections  from  being 
carried  out  in  an  efficient  and  meaningful  man- 
ner. We  are  convinced  that  agreement  on  a 
quota  number  cannot  be  reached  on  a  sensible 
and  technically  justified  basis  unless  we,  at  the 
same  time,  know  the  major  characteristics  of  the 
inspection  process,  such  as : 

(1)  The   nationality    of    inspection    teams; 

(2)  The  criteria  which  would  make  an  event 
eligible  for  inspection; 

(3)  The  extent  of  the  area  to  be  inspected; 
and 

(4)  The  arrangements  by  which  events  would 
be  chosen  for  inspection. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  can  be  crucial 
in  determining  whether  10  inspections,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  necessary  or,  indeed,  whether 
any  number,  however  large,  would  have  any 
significance.  All  of  our  specific  proposals  on 
these  issues  are  on  the  table  or  have  been  made 
clear  to  the  Soviet  delegation.  Thus  far  the 
Soviet  delegation  has  refused  to  comment  on 
them. 


We  agree  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  con- 
clusion of  a  test  ban  treaty  is  a  political  act  and, 
indeed,  an  act  of  the  highest  importance.  We 
reject  the  Soviet  contention,  however,  that  the 
provisions  for  the  control  system  can  also  be  de- 
cided solely  on  a  political  basis,  without  regard 
for  objective  scientific  considerations.  We 
must,  therefore,  continue  to  be  guided  by  our 
best  understanding  of  the  current  technical  situ- 
ation, and  this  will  inevitably  prescribe  for  us 
the  outer  bounds  of  any  possible  agreement. 

Need  To  Clarify  Fundamental  Questions 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  must  so 
strongly  urge  our  Soviet  colleagues  to  abandon 
their  attitude  of  "take  it  or  leave  it" ;  it  is  time 
for  them  to  come  down  to  hard  facts,  to  the  basic 
requirements  of  the  control  system  which  they 
are  now  proposing.  We  do  not  by  any  means 
call  for  a  discussion  of  secondary  or  subsidiary 
issues  but  are  asking  for  clarification  and  care- 
ful negotiation  of  some  of  the  fundamental 
questions  of  a  test  ban. 

All  of  the  issues  I  have  mentioned  are  crucial 
matters.  We  say  that  they  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  determination  of  the  answer  to  one  of  the 
two  quantitative  questions  which  the  U.S.S.R 
is  ready  to  put  on  our  agenda,  namely,  the  an- 
nual number  of  inspections.  We  feel  that  we 
cannot  decide  on  this  point  in  a  vacuum,  and 
the  same  is  true  for  the  question  of  the  number 
and  location  of  unmanned  seismic  stations. 
Those  are  the  issues  which  face  us  and  which 
the  Soviet  delegation  alone  can  answer.  Thif 
is  why  we  look  to  the  Soviet  delegation  to  an- 
swer the  fundamental  questions  which  we  have 
posed.  This  is  why  we  are  convinced  that  the 
key  to  progress  in  our  work  still  rests  primarily 
in  the  hands  of  Minister  [Vassily  V.]  Kuz- 
netsov,  Ambassador  [Semyon  K.]  Tsarapkin 
and  their  colleagues. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  U.S.  delegation  that  thif 
session  of  our  conference  will  be  noted  not  foi 
its  debates  but  for  its  specific  accomplishments 
We  will  do  the  world  little  good  if  all  we  pro- 
duce is  records  for  historians.  Let  us  rathei 
produce  agreements.  The  U.S.  delegation  if 
here  to  do  business. 
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U.S.  Affirms  Willingness  To  Work 
for  Test  Ban  Agreement 

Following  is  tlie  text  of  a  statement  by  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
read  to  news  correspondents  on  February  22, 
by  Lincoln  White,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
News,  Department  of  State. 

The  Soviet  Union's  apparent  rejection  of  any 
further  negotiations  within  the  three-power 
test  ban  subcommittee  is  a  discouraging  devel- 
opment. This  unfortunate  decision  brings  into 
sharp  focus  the  central  issue  in  these  negotia- 
tions: It  is  whether  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
Prepared  to  reach  a  fair  and  sound  agreement 
;o  halt  nuclear  weapons  testing  for  all  time. 

Last  December  the  Soviet  Union  stated  it  was 
prepared  to  accept,  once  again,  two  or  three  on- 
site  inspections  annually.1  This,  coupled  with 
ts  acceptance  earlier  of  the  use  of  three  auto- 
natic  seismic  stations,  seemed  to  be  an  encour- 
iging  development.  However,  as  this  Govern- 
nent  made  plain,  it  considered  the  actual 
soviet  numbers  in  both  cases  to  be  inadequate, 
.n  informal  and  formal  discussions  since  that 
ime,  the  Soviet  Government  has  not  changed  its 
>osition.    That  position  appears  to  boil  down 

0  this:  Either  accept  the  stated  figures  or 
here  will  be  no  agreement. 

We  have  made  it  clear  that  we  cannot  accept 
hese  figures.  The  United  States  is  directing 
ts  efforts  to  working  out  a  sound  and  reliable 
greement.  We  are  prepared  to  negotiate  on 
11  elements  of  the  necessary  verification  system 
nd  it  is  the  system  as  a  whole  which  must  be 
eliable.  We  regret  the  unwillingness  of  the 
oviet  Union  to  discuss  this  wider  range  of 
uestions. 

On  the  matter  of  on-site  inspection  spe- 
ifically,  the  position  of  the  United  States  is 
lat  8  to  10  on-site  inspections  is  a  reasonable 
mge  for  inclusion  in  a  treaty.  Recently,  Mr. 
William  C.  Foster,  on  instructions,  indicated 
»  the  Soviet  Union  representatives  that,  if 
lere  was  a  clear  understanding  of  the  set  of 
rinciples  governing  on-site  inspection  proce- 

1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  11,  1963,  p.  198. 


dures  which  would  insure  that  each  on-site  in- 
spection was  meaningful,  the  U.S.  was  willing 
to  consider  possible  acceptance  of  seven  on-site 
inspections. 

The  United  States  has  been,  and  remains, 
ready  and  willing  to  strive  to  overcome  the 
present  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
agreement.  What  is  needed  now  is  a  similar 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Foster  returned  to  Washington  for  con- 
sultation last  Thursday  [February  14].  He 
will  return  to  Geneva  this  weekend  to  continue 
negotiations  on  this  issue  in  an  effort  to  fur- 
ther advance  toward  the  conclusion  of  an  effec- 
tive agreement. 

U.S.  and  Luxembourg  Exchange 
Ratifications  of  FEN  Treaty 

Press  release  110  dated  February  28 

Instruments  of  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
friendship,  establishment  and  navigation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxembourg  were  exchanged  on  February 
28.  The  exchange  was  made  by  Secretary  Eusk 
and  the  Luxembourg  Ambassador,  Georges 
Heisbourg,  at  a  brief  formal  ceremony.  This 
action  completes  the  procedures  required  for 
bringing  the  treaty  into  force.  By  its  terms  the 
treaty  will  enter  into  force  on  March  28, 1  month 
after  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 

The  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Luxembourg 
on  February  23,  1962,1  has  been  approved  by 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Luxembourg 
Parliament.  It  is  the  first  treaty  of  its  type 
that  has  ever  been  concluded  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  new  treaty  is  one  of  a  series  of  over  20 
such  treaties  that  have  been  negotiated  by  the 
United  States  in  recent  years.  Its  principal 
purpose  is  to  provide  a  comprehensive  legal 
basis,  framed  in  modern  terms  and  responsive 
to  modern  conditions,  for  the  further  growth  of 
general  economic  and  other  relations  between 
the  two  countries. 


'Bulletin  of  Mar.  12,  1962,  p.  437.  For  a  statement 
of  Sept.  7,  1962,  by  Philip  H.  Trezise,  see  ibid.,  Sept. 
24,  1962,  p.  467. 
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Communist  Subversion  in  the  Western  Hemisphere— Continued 


Statement  by  Edwin  M.  Martin 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs  1 


STEPS   WE  ARE  TAKING   TO   COMBAT   COM- 
MUNIST SUBVERSION 

In  the  face  of  the  Communist  subversive  of- 
fensive in  the  hemisphere,  there  arises  the  ques- 
tion of  what  the  U.S.  and  the  other  American 
Republics  are  doing  to  meet  it.  Success  in  com- 
bating this  offensive  will,  of  course,  depend 
greatly  on  the  will  and  ability  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can governments  to  act  and  to  coordinate  their 
efforts  with  each  other.  It  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  what  we  are  concerned  with  are 
problems  and  situations  which  exist  in  19  inde- 
pendent, sovereign  nations,  as  properly  jealous 
of  their  independence  as  we  are.  Although  we 
are  interdependent  and  allied  by  geography, 
common  origins,  and  the  regional  security  sys- 
tem of  the  OAS  [Organization  of  American 
States],  we  are  all  also  firmly  committed  in 
inter- American  treaties  to  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention in  each  other's  internal  affairs. 
Indeed,  the  violation  of  this  principle  by  the 
Soviet  and  Castro-directed  Communists  creates 
the  problem  we  are  talking  about. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that,  so  far  as  the 
U.S.  is  concerned,  neither  the  problem  nor  the 
remedies  are  entirely  within  our  control.  It 
means  that  the  steps  the  U.S.  takes  must  be 
in  full  agreement,  free  cooperation,  and  part- 


"Made  before  the  Latin  American  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Feb.  18. 
For  the  first  portion  of  this  statement,  see  Bulletin  of 
Mar.  11, 1963,  p.  347. 


nership  with  our  Latin  American  allies.  While 
promoting  increasing  cooperation,  the  U.S., 
in  all  its  efforts,  continues  to  respect  the  prin- 
ciple of  sovereign  independence.  We  cannot 
and  will  not  ourselves,  in  combating  violation 
of  this  principle  by  others,  destroy  the  very 
principle  we  are  trying  to  preserve. 

We  are  channeling  our  direct  attack  on  the 
problem  of  Communist  subversion  in  two  direc- 
tions. One  is  to  isolate  Cuba  from  the  hemi- 
sphere and  discredit  the  image  of  the  Cuban: 
revolution  in  the  hemisphere.  The  other  is  to 
improve  the  internal  security  capabilities  of 
the  countries  concerned. 

Even  more  important  over  the  long  term  will 
be  the  achievement  of  our  goals  under  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  a  partnership  of  20  countries 
of  the  inter-American  system. 

Interagency  Program  Coordination 

A  number  of  U.S.  agencies  are  engaged  in 
implementing  programs  designed  to  assist  the 
governments  of  Latin  America  to  deal  with 
this  insidious  threat.    Their  individual  activi- 
ties are  carried  on  as  a  part  of  an  integrated 
U.S.  effort  to  strengthen  country  internal  se- 
curity capabilities  and  to  promote  sound  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  social  structures  through 
democratic  processes.    Each  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  agencies  at  this  hearing  will  - 
be  able  to  furnish  you  in  more  detail  inf orma- 1 
tion  about  their  efforts  and  the  achievement' 
of  these  objectives. 
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Coordination  of  all  of  these  activities  takes 
lace  in  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Latin 
merican  Policy  Committee.  In  these  meet- 
gs,  senior  policy  officials  of  all  the  concerned 
fcacies  meet  with  me  to  discuss  their  pro- 
•ams  on  the  basis  of  prepared  staff  papers. 
re  examine  in  some  detail  the  activities  of 
ch  of  the  agencies  in  the  area  at  each  weekly 
eeting  and  agree  on  programs   for  periods 

the  future  ranging  from  6  months  to  a  num- 
r  of  years,  depending  on  our  ability  to  fore- 
e  what  is  needed. 

If  the  conclusions  of  the  Latin  American 
)licy  Committee  are  such  as  to  require  higher 
vel  decisions,  they  are  promptly  submitted 

higher  authority  for  review  and  approval, 
eluding,  where  appropriate,  the  President. 
These  policy  and  program  decisions  are  then 
rried  out  as  an  integrated  effort  by  the  coun- 
y  team  in  the  field  and  by  day-to-day  dialog 
tween  the  country  desk  officers  of  the  various 
encies  here  in  Washington. 
Between  meetings  there  is,  of  course,  continu- 
g  and  frequent  informal  contact  at  all  levels 
tween  the  concerned  agencies. 

tivities  To  Weaken  and  Discredit  the  Cuban 
gime 

While  subversion  has  been,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
lg-term  effort,  its  strength  is  unquestionably 
ected  by  the  position,  prestige,  and  stability 
Castro  and  his  regime  in  Cuba.  We  have 
d  a  considerable  measure  of  success  from  our 
orts  to  isolate  Cuba  and  discredit  the  Castro 
vernment.  In  this  regard,  the  missile  crisis 
Dved  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in  unmasking 
i  Castro  regime,  previously  regarded  by 
my  as  a  model  for  a  new  Latin  American-type 
solution,  as  just  one  more  tool  of  Moscow. 
ie  ineptitude  of  Cuban  leaders,  coupled  with 
>  success  of  our  efforts  to  deprive  Cuba  of 
:ess  to  the  industrialized  markets  of  the  free 
rid,  has  brought  about  serious  economic  de- 
ioration  in  the  island. 

Cn  the  political  field  a  major  reduction  in  the 
luence  of  fidelismo  in  the  hemisphere  has  been 
lieved.  The  Castro  government  has  been 
ipended  from  participation  in  the  OAS. 
fteen  American  Republics  no  longer  have 
domatic  relations  with  Cuba.    Last  October 


during  the  missile  crisis  the  American  Repub- 
lics achieved  complete  hemispheric  solidarity  on 
OAS  action  to  protect  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  continent.2  As  a  result  of  economic  de- 
terioration, Soviet  domination,  and  political 
ostracism,  the  Cuban  example  has  become  in- 
creasingly less  attractive  to  Latin  American 
peoples. 

The  facts  about  what  Castro  has  done  to  Cuba 
and  its  people  need  only  to  be  known  in  order  to 
convince.  Our  copy  is  readymade  for  us,  but 
it  must  be  gotten  to  the  millions  in  every  Latin 
American  country,  nearly  half  of  them  illit- 
erate. USIA  [U.S.  Information  Agency]  is 
waging  a  battle  for  men's  minds  in  telling  this 
story  of  the  betrayal  of  the  Cuban  revolution 
and  what  conditions  in  Cuba  and  other  Com- 
munist countries  are  like  today.  Through 
radio,  press,  books,  television,  and  films,  this 
message  is  being  carried  daily  to  the  Latin 
American  public.  To  cite  a  few  examples :  (a) 
4,500  hours  of  USIA-furnished  radio  programs 
are  being  broadcast  over  some  1,500  Latin  Amer- 
ican stations  per  week;  (b)  some  10,000  words 
of  news  and  commentary  are  being  sent  daily 
via  teletype  to  all  Latin  American  posts  to  be 
made  available  to  the  local  press;  and  (c)  a 
weekly  15-minute  videotaped  show  is  being  tele- 
vised regularly  in  42  cities  of  18  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  with  an  estimated  10  million 
viewers. 

In  addition  to  this  mass  approach,  USIA  has 
greatly  expanded  its  efforts  to  make  contact 
with  special  groups  such  as  labor,  student 
bodies,  and  intellectual  and  cultural  elite  who 
are  the  priority  targets  of  the  Communist 
efforts.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  also 
making  anti-Castro  and  anti-Communist  ma- 
terial available  to  the  armed  forces  in  these 
countries  for  use  in  troop  information  and  edu- 
cation programs. 

A  gage  of  the  success  of  our  efforts  to  dis- 
credit and  isolate  the  Cuban  regime  is  to  be 
found  in  the  inability  of  the  extreme  left  to 
organize  anti-American  public  demonstrations 
of  any  significant  proportions  during  the  criti- 
cal days  of  the  missile  crisis.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  oft-repeated  boast  of  the  regime  of  how 
the  hemisphere  would  rise  in  defense  of  Cuba 

2  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  12, 1962,  p.  720. 
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if  measures  were  taken  against  it.  The  record 
shows  otherwise.  Only  in  Bolivia  and  Uru- 
guay were  popular  demonstrations  of  any  size 
mounted  and  only  in  Venezuela  were  there  any 
effective  sabotage  efforts.  Minor  protest  meet- 
ings, student  marches,  and  bombings  were 
reported  from  other  countries,  but  were  re- 
garded even  by  the  Communists  themselves  as 
failures  in  terms  of  generating  popular  opposi- 
tion to  the  action  of  the  United  States. 

In  Colombia  it  appeared  that  the  immediate 
reaction  of  the  Communist  Party  and  other 
extremists  was  defensive,  and,  rather  than 
attempting  to  organize  demonstrations,  they 
avoided  hostile  action.  In  Chile  there  were 
only  small,  limited  demonstrations,  despite 
much  propaganda  and  planning  action  by  the 
extreme  left  during  the  preceding  months 
calling  for  demonstrations  and  strikes  if  the 
United  States  were  to  act  against  Cuba. 

Pro- Cuban  elements  in  Ecuador  made  a 
major,  though  somewhat  uncoordinated,  effort 
to  protest  United  States  and  OAS  actions. 
These  efforts  were  almost  totally  unsuccessful. 
Despite  vitriolic  attacks  by  extreme  leftist  pub- 
lications and  the  exhortations  of  party  leaders, 
there  were  only  minor  demonstrations  in 
Guayaquil  and  Quito.  In  Peru,  front  organi- 
zations organized  anti-United  States  rallies. 
Other  than  one  at  the  University  of  lea,  which 
degenerated  into  a  bloody  brawl,  these  rallies 
were  notable  for  the  small  attendance. 

In  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  a  Communist- 
organized  demonstration  was  attended  by  some 
7,000  students  and  workers.  The  demonstra- 
tion was  peaceful  and  broke  up  after  a  few 
anti-United  States  speeches.  The  organizers 
considered  the  demonstration  disappointing. 
The  Central  of  Uruguayan  Workers  twice  failed 
in  efforts  to  stage  demonstrations. 

In  Bolivia,  the  pro-Castro  demonstrators 
were  met  by  an  equal  number  of  pro-United 
States  demonstrators  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
clash  with  the  extreme  left  mobs. 

In  Mexico  and  the  Dominican  Kepublic  there 
were  only  minor  demonstrations.  In  Brazil, 
Haiti,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Honduras,  and  Paraguay 
there  were  no  demonstrations. 

This  was  not  a  record  of  which  Habana  or 


Moscow,  let  alone  Peiping,  could  be  very  proud. 
But  we  would  be  unwise  to  count  on  this  as  a 
permanent  decline  in  influence  and  relax  our 
vigilance. 

United  States  Internal  Security  Programs 

United  States  internal  security  programs,  it; 
should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset,  are  only 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can governments  and  can  only  be  a  modest  addi- 
tion to  their  own  efforts.  They  and  their  peo- 
ples must  decide  what  to  do  and  do  it,  must 
sometimes  kill  and  be  killed,  for  this  is  a  battk 
to  the  death. 

Whereas  the  problem  for  the  United  States' 
in  strengthening  Latin  American  cooperatior 
toward  hemispheric  security  had,  until  the  ad. 
vent  of  the  Castro  movement,  been  largely  on( 
of  developing  the  capability  of  the  Latii 
American  countries  to  make  a  contribution  t< 
collective  defense,  the  primary  problem  has  no\^ 
become  the  maintenance  of  internal  law  anc1 
order  against  Communist-inspired  violence. 

It  became  apparent  in  1960,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  the  Castro  regime  to  promote  thj 
overthrow  of  Latin  American  governments  bj 
indirect  aggression  and  subversion,  that  thj 
security  of  nearly  every  government  in  th< 
hemisphere  would  be  jeopardized,  in  varying 
degrees. 

In  anticipation  that  many  countries  would  b< 
confronted  with  Communist-inspired  disorders 
terrorism,  sabotage,  and  possibly  guerrilli 
operations,  a  careful  and  intensive  assessmen 
was  made  by  the  United  States,  in  coop 
eration  with  the  countries,  of  the  potentia 
security  threat  to  each  country,  with  the  view  t< 
the  immediate  development  and  implementatioi 
of  United  States  military  assistance  and  train 
ing  programs  reoriented  to  this  new  danger 
Where  critical  deficiencies  in  the  capability  o 
local  security  forces  were  found,  we  thus  wen 
able  to  respond  rapidly  to  requests  to  provid 
appropriate  materiel,  training,  and  service 
under  our  military  assistance  and  public  safety 
programs  to  make  up  such  deficiencies. 

This  assistance  is  being  provided  for  the  con 
trol  of  Communist-inspired  civil  disturbances 
for  vigilance  and  control  of  movements  of  sub 
versives  and  arms  inside  those  countries  an< 
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.cross  their  borders,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
bservation  and  patrol  of  rural  areas  for  detec- 
ion  and  dispersion  of  guerrilla  movements. 
During  the  past  2  years  increased  emphasis 
as  been  placed  on  training  selected  Latin 
anerican  military  personnel  in  riot  control, 
Dunterguerrilla  operations  and  tactics,  intelli- 
ence  and  counterintelligence,  public  informa- 
on,  psychological  warfare,  counterinsurgency, 
ad  other  subjects  which  will  contribute  to  the 
mintenance  of  public  order  and  the  support  of 
institutional  governments.  These  courses  are 
iven  at  United  States  military  schools  at  Fort 
ulick,  Canal  Zone,  and  at  Fort  Bragg,  North 
arolina. 

In  assessing  the  internal  security  situation  in 
atin  America,  we  found  that  the  civil  police 
>rces  in  many  of  the  countries  wanted  assist- 
lce  in  police  administration,  training,  and 
serational  techniques  and  particularly  re- 
lired  greater  mobility  and  more  adequate  sys- 
ms  of  communications,  largely  related  to  riot 
•ntrol  and  other  threats  to  public  order, 
onsequently,  the  public  safety  program,  which 
an  integral  part  of  the  AID  [Agency  for  In- 
rnational  Development]  program,  is  designed 
meet  these  requests. 

In  this  connection,  a  regional  Inter- American 
slice  Academy  was  established  last  year  in  the 
mal  Zone,  to  which  we  invite  selected  mem- 
rs  of  Latin  American  civil  police  forces  for 
aining  in  organization,  administration,  riot 
ntrol,  records,  and  investigations. 
Closely  allied  to  and  an  integral  part  of  our 
ternal  security  programs  are  civic  action  pro- 
ams  which  are  designed  to  contribute  to  eco- 
»mic  and  social  development  and  to  establish 
setter  rapport  between  the  forces  of  order  and 
e  civilian  population.  If  the  Latin  American 
ilitary  and  public  safety  forces  are  to  win 
pular  support  for  the  measures  that  may  be 
cessary  to  curb  such  violence,  they  must  estab- 
h  themselves  in  the  public  mind  as  a  construc- 
re,  economically  responsible  element  in  the 
tional  life. 

In  essence,  our  programs  are  designed  to  assist 
3  Latin  American  countries  to  develop  the 
pability  to  insure  the  stability  and  internal 
nirity  which  are  necessary  for  carrying  the 
'liance  for  Progress  forward. 


STEPS  BEING  TAKEN  IN  THE  OAS  TO  COUN- 
TER COMMUNIST  SUBVERSION 

As  I  noted  at  the  outset,  the  struggle  against 
extracontinental  subversion  is  not  a  new  experi- 
ence for  the  inter- American  system.  The  prob- 
lem arose  during  World  War  II  with  the  activi- 
ties of  Axis  agents.  To  help  the  governments 
deal  with  it,  the  Third  Meeting  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters (Eio  de  Janeiro,  1942)  established  the 
Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political 
Defense.3  This  Committee  functioned  until  the 
end  of  the  war,  rendering  a  most  useful  service 
to  the  inter- American  community  by  assisting 
the  member  governments  to  identify  centers  of 
Axis  propaganda,  espionage,  and  subversive  ac- 
tivities and  to  develop  suitable  control  measures. 

The  danger  of  international  communism  has 
been  a  topic  of  discussion  and  action  in  major 
inter- American  forums  from  the  outset  of  the 
cold  war.  Beginning  with  the  Ninth  Inter- 
American  Conference  in  1948  to  the  present, 
the  OAS  has  demonstrated  a  steadily  growing 
preoccupation  over  this  threat  and  readiness  to 
assist  the  governments  to  deal  with  it. 

I  shall  not  attempt  in  this  presentation  to 
trace  the  history  of  OAS  action  against  the 
subversive  activities  of  international  commu- 
nism. A  good  resume  is  contained  in  the 
Initial  General  Beport  of  the  Special  Consult- 
ative Committee  on  Security  (SCCS),  a  copy 
of  which  was  given  to  your  staff  last  week. 

At  Punta  del  Este  last  year  the  Foreign 
Ministers  verified,  to  use  the  wording  of  Beso- 
lution  I,4  "that  the  subversive  offensive  of  com- 
munist governments,  their  agents  and  the  or- 
ganizations which  they  control,  has  increased 
in  intensity." 

Concerning  this  offensive  they  said: 

The  purpose  of  this  offensive  is  the  destruction  of 
democratic  institutions  and  the  establishment  of  totali- 
tarian dictatorships  at  the  service  of  extracontinental 
powers.  The  outstanding  facts  in  this  intensified 
offensive  are  the  declarations  set  forth  in  official  docu- 
ments of  the  directing  bodies  of  the  international  com- 
munist movement,  that  one  of  its  principal  objectives 
is  the  establishment  of  communist  regimes  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  and  in  Latin  America ;  and  the 
existence  of  a  Marxist-Leninist  government  in  Cuba 


3  For  text  of  Resolution  XVII  of  the  Final  Act,  see 
ibid.,  Feb.  7, 1942,  p.  128. 

4  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  19,  1962,  p.  278. 
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which  is  publicly  aligned  with  the  doctrine  and  for- 
eign policy  of  the  communist  powers. 

I  want  to  note  that  this  assessment  was  unani- 
mously approved,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  Cuban  delegation. 

Based  on  this  finding  the  Foreign  Ministers 
established  OAS  procedures  for  assisting  the 
governments  to  meet  the  challenge.  They  di- 
rected the  Council  of  the  OAS : 5 

...  to  maintain  all  necessary  vigilance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  warning  against  any  acts  of  aggression,  subver- 
sion, or  other  clangers  to  peace  and  security,  or  the 
preparation  of  such  acts,  resulting  from  the  continued 
intervention  of  Sino-Soviet  powers  in  this  hemisphere, 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  governments  of 
the  member  states  with  regard  thereto. 

At  the  same  time  they  made  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  the  SCCS,  composed  of  ex- 
perts on  security  matters,  to  advise  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  member  governments,  upon  request, 
on  technical  problems  in  this  field. 

The  SCCS  was  organized  last  spring  and  has 
formally  met  in  three  series  of  sessions  since 
that  time :  to  prepare  an  initial  general  report 
on  Communist  subversive  activities,  to  advise 
the  Dominican  Government  on  how  to  deal  with 
Communist  subversion,  and  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  studies  on  subversion  for  the 
Council.  The  Council  meanwhile  has  estab- 
lished a  special  committee  of  its  own,  composed 
of  governmental  representatives,  to  carry  out 
its  vigilance  responsibilities.6  Both  groups  in 
recent  weeks  have  been  working  together  on 
special  studies  requested  by  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ters at  their  informal  meeting  in  Washington 
last  October  2-3. 

At  this  informal  meeting  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters, considerable  time  was  devoted  to  the 
problem  of  subversion,  as  is  reflected  in  the 
communique  issued  at  the  end  of  the  meeting.7 
The  Foreign  Ministers  found  that  at  the  pres- 
ent juncture  the  most  urgent  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  hemisphere  was  "the  Sino- 
Soviet  intervention  in  Cuba  as  an  attempt  to 
convert  the  island  into  an  armed  base  for  Com- 


munist penetration  of  the  Americas  and  sub 
version  of  the  democratic  institutions."  Thej 
expressed  the  desire  that  in  the  ideologica 
struggle  against  communism  "the  resources  and 
methods  inherent  in  the  democratic  systen 
should  be  mobilized  to  bring  the  peoples  to  real 
ize  fully  the  difference  between  totalitarianisn 
and  democracy."  They  also  agreed  "that  it  i:j 
necessary  for  the  countries,  in  accordance  witl 
their  laws  and  constitutional  precepts,  to  in 
tensify  measures  to  prevent  agents  and  group: 
of  international  communism  from  carrying  01 
their  activities  of  a  subversive  nature."  In  thii 
connection  they  asked  that  studies  be  made  ii 
the  three  areas  where  Cuba  appeared  to  be  con 
centrating  its  effort:  the  transfer  of  funds  t< 
other  American  Republics  for  subversive  pur; 
poses,  the  flow  of  subversive  propaganda,  ant, 
the  utilization  of  Cuba  as  a  base  for  trainin* 
in  subversive  activities.  I  have  earlier  de 
scribed  in  some  detail  the  scope  of  Cuban  ac 
tivities  in  these  fields.  The  SCCS  has  jus 
completed  its  preliminary  study  of  these  thre] 
topics,  setting  forth  its  conclusions  and  makinf 
specific  recommendations  for  individual  an<! 
cooperative  action  by  governments. 

The  Council's  Special  Committee  received  th 
report  in  Spanish  last  Monday.  After  it  ha 
been  translated  and  circulated  among  all  th 
members  of  the  Council,  the  United  States  hope 
it  will  be  made  public.8  The  Special  Commit 
tee  is  scheduled  to  meet  this  afternoon  to  con 
sider  this  point. 

I  should  add  that  the  SCCS  report  is  a  tech 
nical  study  prepared  by  experts  acting  in  thei 
individual  capacity.  It  is  to  be  used  by  th 
Special  Committee  composed  of  governmenta 
representatives  in  the  preparation  of  a  repor 
to  the  Council  setting  forth  recommendation 
for  measures  which  governments  may  wish  b 
adopt  to  strengthen  their  capacity  to  counte 


•  IUd.,  p.  279. 

*  For  text  of  a  U.S.  note  regarding  Cuban  subversive 
activity,  addressed  to  the  Special  Committee  To  Con- 
sider Resolutions  II.l  and  VIII  of  the  Eighth  Meeting 
of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  see 
ibid.,  Feb.  18, 1963,  p.  2G3. 

'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  22,  1962,  p.  598. 


8  A  report  entitled  "Paper  Prepared  at  the  Reques 
of  the  Council  Committee  Entrusted  With  the  Study  o 
the  Transfer  of  Funds  to  the  American  Republics  fo 
Subversive  Purposes,  the  Flow  of  Subversive  Prod 
aganda  and  the  Utilization  of  Cuba  as  a  Base  fo 
Training  in  Subversive  Techniques"  was  made  pub1' 
on  Feb.  22  by  the  OAS.  A  limited  number  of  copie 
are  available  upon  request  from  the  Special  Consult 
tive  Committee  on  Security,  Pan  American  Uniot 
Washington  6,  D.C. 
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subversive  activities  in  these  three  fields. 
I  also  want  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  Inter- 
Vmerican  Defense  Board  has  established 
,n  Inter-American  Defense  College  which  be- 
^an  its  first  course  for  senior  officers  from  the 
rmed  forces  of  the  various  American  Republics 
n  October  1962.9  The  college  is  located  at  Fort 
rlcNair.  The  purpose  of  the  college  is  to  con- 
tact courses  of  study  on  the  inter- American 
ystem  and  the  military,  economic,  political,  and 
ocial  factors  that  are  essential  components  to 
he  defense  of  our  free  societies. 

roblems  of  Control  of  Subversive  Action 

Before  leaving  this  aspect  of  the  problem  I 
?ould  like  to  say  something  about  the  difficulties 
i  curbing  subversive  activities.    The  very  na- 
ure  of  clandestine  action  makes  it  difficult  to 
eal  with.    In  free  societies  where  subversive 
lements  take  advantage  of  the  safeguards  of 
einocratic  processes  and  where  governments 
2el  themselves  inhibited  by  respect  for  consti- 
itional  norms,  the  problem  is  even  more  com- 
licated.     Add  to  this  the  lack  of  adequate 
dministrative  machinery  and  internal  security 
ipabilities  which  exists  in  many  Latin  Amer- 
:an  countries,  and  you  can  see  the  dimensions 
f  the  problem.     For  example,  coastlines  are 
rtensive  and  thinly  populated  and  frontiers  for 
le  most  part  run  through  rugged  terrain  diffi- 
dt  to  patrol.    Effective  control  of  clandestine 
lipments  of  arms  and  men  becomes  a  most 
ifficult  task  under  these  conditions.    Besides, 
lere  are  plenty  of  arms  available  in  most  coun- 
ies  for  a  price  and  no  need  for  special  efforts 
•  ship  them  in.    The  ease  with  which  money 
in  be  transmitted  poses  a  serious  problem 
ren  for  governments  with  the  most  elaborate 
curity  machinery.    Propaganda  which  comes 
rer  the  radio  can  be  jammed  but  only  at  great 
:pense  and  effort  and  even  then  without  corn- 
ets success.     The  control  of  the  entry  and 
sparture  of  travelers  and  surveillance  while 
iey  are  in  the  country  is  another  task  requiring 
rge  numbers  of  trained  personnel  and  sub- 
antial  funds.   I  mention  this  solely  to  give  you 

9  For  an  address  by  Secretary  Rusk  made  on  the  oc- 
sion  of  the  presentation  of  the  facilities  at  Fort 
:Nair  for  use  by  the  Inter-American  Defense  College, 
e  Bulletin  of  Oct.  29,  1962,  p.  642. 


some  idea  of  what  we  and  our  sister  Bepublics 
are  up  against  in  trying  to  develop  our  capacity 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  subversion  through 
individual  and  collective  effort. 

At  the  same  time  I  don't  want  to  leave  the 
impression  we  have  given  up.  The  training 
in  Cuba  of  party  members  is  a  particularly  im- 
portant contribution  about  which  it  should  be 
possible  to  do  something.  A  number  of  sug- 
gestions are  made  on  this  matter  in  the  recent 
SCCS  report.  While  the  actions  must  be  taken 
by  our  Latin  American  associates,  we  will  cer- 
tainly wish  to  be  helpful  in  any  way  we  can. 

ROLE  OF  THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  IN 
THE  HEMISPHERE'S  SECURITY  EFFORT 

So  far  I  have  talked  about  U.S.  and  OAS 
programs  to  deal  directly  with  the  subversive 
effort.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  close  without 
a  few  words  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

In  the  critical  last  week  of  October,  when 
we  confronted  the  Soviet  Union  bluntly  and 
directly  over  the  missiles  in  Cuba,  the  Finance 
Ministers  of  the  20  member  countries  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  met  in  Mexico  City.10 
President  Kennedy  sent  a  message  to  that  con- 
ference which  established  the  clear  and  direct 
relationship  of  their  work  to  our  and  the  hemi- 
sphere's security.  He  said  to  the  alliance 
conferees : 

Your  meeting  is  a  vital  reminder  that  the  central 
task  of  this  generation  of  Americans  is  not  merely 
the  avoidance  of  conflict.  It  is  the  construction  of  a 
new  community  of  American  nations  in  which  all  our 
citizens  can  live  not  only  free  from  fear  but  full  of 
hope.  .  .  .  Just  as  the  unyielding  determination  of 
today  is  essential  if  we  are  to  realize  the  future  prom- 
ise of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  future  success  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  will  be  the  final  vindication 
of  the  resolute  course  we  are  taking  today. 

The  alliance  was  not  undertaken  as  a  response 
to  Castro.  But  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  that  the  threat  of  Castroism  gave  us  a 
sense  of  urgency  about  the  economic  and  social 
underdevelopment  of  Latin  America  and  the 
resultant  political  tensions  and  dangers  that 
we  did  not  have  before.     We  have  eno-asred  in 

10  For  text  of  an  evaluation  of  the  alliance  by  the 
ministerial  representatives  of  the  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  10, 1962,  p.  897. 
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this  program  because  it  is  right  and  because 
it  is  in  our  national  interest  to  live  in  a  world 
of  independent  and  secure  countries.  By  do- 
ing so,  however,  we  also  seek  to  provide  for 
Latin  America  a  democratic  alternative  to  Cas- 
tro communism,  reflecting  another  statement  by 
President  Kennedy — if  peaceful  evolution 
proves  impossible,  violent  revolutions  will  be 
ineAdtable. 

Theoretically,  we  could  put  vast  amounts  of 
arms  and  riot  equipment  into  Latin  American 
hands  today  to  stamp  out  rebellion  and  to  shoot 
down  the  Communist  leaders  and  followers. 
But  in  whose  hands  would  we  put  these  arms? 
Hoav  can  we  be  sure  that  the  riot  quellers  of 
today  will  not  be  the  rioters  tomorrow  ?  "What 
good  are  arms  and  security  controls  in  a  per- 
manently unstable  society  ? 

In  practice,  we  are  providing  aid  to  our  sis- 
ter Republics  in  public  safety  and  anti- 
subversion  efforts,  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
these  efforts  are  meaningful  only  in  the  frame- 
work of  a  longer  term  program.  That  pro- 
gram is  the  alliance.  We  are  helping  our  sister 
Republics  to  maintain  order  and  strengthen 
democratic  institutions  so  the  fruits  of  the  alli- 
ance may  have  a  chance  to  ripen.  Some  of  them 
ripen  fast — schools,  health  centers,  pure- water 
systems,  low-income  homes,  school  feeding, 
farm-to-market  roads.  Others  take  time  to 
produce  results:  new  industries,  road  and  rail 
networks,  modernized  agricultural  economies. 
"We  do  the  first  kind,  again,  to  make  possible  the 
second  kind.  What  we  aim  at  is,  over  the  next 
10  years,  to  develop  skills,  attitudes,  and  mate- 
rial foundations  on  the  basis  of  which  Latin 
America  can  go  forward  to  self-sustaining 
growth.  What  we  aim  at,  simultaneously,  is  the 
production  of  sufficient  evidence  for  a  large 
enough  number  of  people  that  our  way  works 
so  as  to  deter  them  from  following  the  false 
but  alluring  promises  of  the  Castroites  and 
Communists. 

Are  we  succeeding?  We  cannot  yet  answer 
this  question  with  certainty.  What  we  do  know 
is  that  we  are  getting  under  the  Castroites'  and 
the  Communists'  skin.  The  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  a  constant  object  of  their  scorn  and  their 
attacks.  If  that  be  a  measure  of  the  threat 
it  poses  to  their  goals,  then  we  have  reason  to 


be  hopeful  about  its  appeal  to  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America  and  its  chances  of  success.  Lei 
me  quote  just  a  few  examples. 

Peiping  Radio  on  August  25th  last  yeai 
quoted  the  Mexican  Communist  organizatioi 
which  calls  itself  the  National  Liberatior 
Movement  as  follows:  "The  Alliance  foi 
Progress  is  nothing  but  a  hoax  which  coulc 
not  deceive  the  people."  It  goes  on  to  say 
"Nobody  can  arrest  the  advance  of  history 
whether  by  violence  or  threat,  propaganda  oi 
the  20  billion  dollars,  a  United  States  promisi 
connected  with  the  Alliance  for  Progres 
program." 

Cuban  Communist  leader  Bias  Roca  in  ai 
article  in  Cuba  Socialista  in  May  of  last  yea- 
mentioned  the  alliance  no  less  than  six  times  i) 
two  pages.  He  says  the  alliance  "gives  no  ade 
quate  or  effective  answer  to  the  cry  of  the  peo 
pies  of  Latin  America."  The  reason  for  thi^ 
says  the  Cuban  Communist  chief,  is  that  it  wil 
not,  and  I  quote  again,  "liberate  Latin  Americi 
from  Yankee  rule,  but  .  .  .  strengthen  it.; 
The  burden  of  his  article,  translated  into  plan, 
language,  is  that  the  alliance  would  create  i 
satisfactory  and  healthy  relationship  betwee. 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America  and  thu 
must  be  fought  like  poison  by  the  Communists 

Castro's  hope  for  the  defeat  of  the  allianci 
was  expressed  in  an  interview  with  some  West 
ern  reporters  on  June  1st,  when  he  said  that  th< 
American  economy  cannot  afford  the  alliance 
He  said,  hopefully  no  doubt,  and  I  quote  fron 
a  Reuters  dispatch  in  the  New  York  Times 
"They  [the  Americans]  have  neither  the  gol< 
reserves  nor  the  organization  nor  the  men  t< 
make  it  work." 

We  do  not  need  to  concern  ourselves  too  mucl 
with  challenges  thrown  out  by  Fidel  Castro 
The  challenge  we  face  is  self-imposed,  not  onb 
by  us  in  the  United  States  but  by  all  20  alliano 
members.  It  is  to  end  hunger,  disease,  an( 
illiteracy  in  Latin  America,  to  make  these  Re 
publics  a  better  place  to  live  for  their  people  an( 
thus  to  make  the  hemisphere  a  better  place  t< 
live  for  the  United  States.  And  it  is  a  poin 
to  remember  that  Castro,  Khrushchev,  and  Ma< 
Tse-tung  would  rejoice  if  we  gave  up  on  thj 
premise  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The; 
are  right,  of  course,  in  being  concerned  abou 
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the  alliance,  not  only  for  the  long-term  future, 
>ut  more  immediately.  For  one  factor  in  the 
manimous  agreement  in  the  hemisphere  on 
yhat  to  do  about  the  missiles  and  in  the  failure 
)f  the  Communist  program  of  protests  was  the 
lew  hope  of  peaceful  change  brought  by  the 
illiance  and  the  new  view  of  the  U.S.  resulting 
Torn  our  leadership  in  this  effort. 

We  see  the  alliance  as  much  more  than  a  pro- 
gram of  economic  and  social  progress.  We  see 
t  as  a  political  and  ideological  program  as  well, 
lepending  for  its  success  as  much  on  the  de- 
elopment  of  Latin  America's  human  resources, 
he  reshaping  of  public  and  leadership  attitudes 
nd  institutions  as  on  the  building  of  roads, 
actories,  and  hospitals. 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  "  calls  for 
lore  than  a  collection  of  separate  projects  paid 
or  by   American  public  funds.     It  envisages 
ie  modernization  of  society  throughout  Latin 
Jnerica.    This  includes  the  harnessing  of  the 
itensive  craving  for  a  national  renaissance  to 
le  constructive  goals  set  forth  in  the  charter. 
fc  means  the  development  of  wise  and  respon- 
ble    political    leadership,  the  broadening  of 
pportunities  for  the  increasingly  frustrated 
nd  impatient  young  generation,  particularly  in 
le   universities,  and  the  channeling   of   vast 
ttellectual  and  physical  energies  into  the  pur- 
lit  of  national  strength  and  independence  in 
Lch  member  country  of  the  alliance. 
The  building  of  a  stronger  and  broader  eco- 
Mnic  base  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  de- 
)lopment  of  an  open  and  vigorous  society  in 
hich  there  is  room  at  the  top  and  near  the  top 
>r  all  those  whose  talents  and  dedication  entitle 
iem  to  play  a  more  meaningful  and  self-fulfill- 
g  role  in  the  conduct  of  their  nations'  affairs. 
!  Latin  America  succeeds  in  this  quest,  if  its 
mth  finds  the  opportunity  to  plot  solutions  in- 
ead  of  revolutions,  to  demonstrate  results  in- 
ead  of  just  demonstrating,  the  death  knell  will 
ive  sounded  for  the  pessimism  and  the  nihil- 
n  that  are  Castro's  most  valuable  assets. 
The  pursuit  of  these  objectives  also  entails  a 
w  dimension  for  our  own  Latin  American 
>licy  and  the  resetting  of  sights  on  the  part  of 

I  Americans,  official  and  private,  active  in  the 

II  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  11,  1961,  p.  463. 


region  and  in  hemisphere  affairs.  This  reori- 
entation of  our  own  attitudes  is  not  an  intellec- 
tual exercise.  It  is  a  requirement  for  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  our  new  Latin  American  pol- 
icy. Our  own  destiny  is  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  development  of  a  hemisphere- wide  re- 
newal which  is  long  overdue.  The  alternative 
is  a  series  of  convulsions  whose  consequences 
cannot  be  foreseen  but  which  are  more  likely  to 
serve  the  objectives  of  our  adversaries  than  the 
interests  of  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States. 

In  this  sense,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  a 
policy  of  both  national  and  hemispheric  secu- 
rity which,  regardless  of  the  frustrations  and 
disappointments  we  may  experience,  must  be 
pursued  steadfastly  until  the  common  goal  is 
achieved. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In  concluding  this  presentation  I  want  to 
draw  a  few  tentative  conclusions,  tentative  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  with  unusually  unpredict- 
able forces : 

1.  The  peoples  and  governments  of  the  Amer- 
icas face  a  serious  problem  in  Communist  sub- 
version. Assessments  of  the  degree  of  danger 
to  particular  countries  will  vary,  though  no 
country  now  seems  likely  to  succumb  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  No  one  can  deny,  however,  that 
it  is  a  real  and  continuing  problem  as  far  as  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  hemisphere  as  a  whole 
is  concerned.  Further,  we  cannot  disregard  the 
fact  that  terror  and  violence  create  conditions 
which  make  it  far  more  difficult  for  public  or 
private  enterprise  to  achieve  the  economic  and 
social  progress  essential  to  the  ultimate  defeat 
of  subversion  by  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

2.  During  the  months  ahead  we  may  well 
witness  a  step-up  of  the  tactics  of  violence  as 
the  Communists,  impatient  to  score  successes  to 
recoup  their  prestige  in  Cuba  and  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, resort  to  terrorism,  sabotage,  and  guer- 
rilla activities  in  an  attempt  to  get  publicity, 
unseat  governments,  and  seize  power. 

3.  The  nature  of  subversive  action  places  the 
primary  responsibility  on  each  country  to  adopt 
necessary  legislation,  establish  required  admin- 
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istrative  machinery,  and  develop  sufficient  in- 
ternal security  forces  to  meet  any  situation 
which  may  arise.  But  such  formal  steps  are 
not  enough.  Will  and  skill  and  courage  are 
also  required.  And  ultimately  governments  can 
only  succeed  if  by  their  policies  for  promoting 
political,  economic,  and  social  development 
they  are  able  to  command  the  active  support  of 
the  great  majority  of  their  peoples. 

4.  It  is  no  less  true,  however,  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  measures  taken  individually  can 
be  measurably  increased  or  decreased  by  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  governments,  including  the 
United  States,  cooperate  with  one  another,  bi- 
laterally or  in  larger  groups  like  the  OAS,  shar- 
ing resources,  experience,  and  intelligence. 

5.  Without  being  complacent,  we  in  the 
United  States  can  derive  certain  satisfaction 
that  as  a  result  of  actions  of  the  United  States 
and  other  American  governments,  working  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  some  headway  is  being 
made  to  reduce  the  influence  and  capabilities  of 
Cuba  and  the  bloc  and  in  controlling  local  sub- 
versive activities  of  all  kinds  in  each  country. 
Current  United  States  actions  may  be  summa- 
rized as  reducing  the  appeal  and  capabilities  of 
the  Cuban  regime,  spreading  knowledge  of  what 
a  Castro  Communist  regime  does  for  a  people's 
freedom  and  well-being,  providing  equipment 
and  training  to  Latin  American  military  and 
police  forces  to  deal  with  riots  and  guerrilla 
actions,  working  through  the  OAS  to  stimulate 
individual  and  collective  action  on  the  problem, 
and  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  helping 
our  partners  attack  the  basic  discontent  on 
which  subversion  feeds. 

6.  The  activities  of  all  U.S.  agencies  must 
continue  to  be  vigorous  and  be  closely  integrated 
into  a  single  program  which,  in  turn,  is  appro- 
priately related  to  the  particular  problems  and 
programs  of  each  country  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  OAS  on  the  other. 

7.  Further  deterioration  of  the  prestige  and 
influence  of  the  present  regime  in  Cuba,  and  its 
eventual  replacement  by  a  government  freely 
chosen  by  the  Cuban  people,  will  contribute 
materially  to  reducing  the  threat  but  will  not 
eliminate  it.  To  do  this,  we  must  all  work  con- 
tinuously on  many  fronts,  positive  and  nega- 
tive,   individually    and    together,    until    the 


strength  of  our  free  democratic  system  to  me< 
the  highest  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  peopL 
is  unmistakably  proven  to  all  and  the  Alliam 
for  Progress  has  achieved  its  goals. 


Implications  for  U.S.  of  Breakdow 
in  U.K.-EEC  Negotiations 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Und 
Secretary  Ball  to  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas. 

February  15,  1963 
Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Secretary  Dill< 
has  called  my  attention  to  the  transcript  of  | 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic  Comm 
tee  on  January  31.  In  the  course  of  his  colloqi 
with  the  Committee  several  members  express! 
an  interest  in  the  Administration's  appraisal, 
the  implications  for  United  States  foreign  ec 
nomic  policy  of  the  breakdown  in  negotiatio 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  EEC: 
The  significance  of  this  event  can  best  ; 
appraised  in  relation  to  other  trends  and  ever, 
involved  in  the  evolution  of  United  States  f  | 
icy  toward  Europe. 

I 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  progr( 
of  Europe  toward  unity  has  been  among  t 
most  constructive  and  promising  achievemer 
of  the  post-war  period.  Through  the  creati 
and  development  of  the  European  Econoir 
Community,  Europe  has  moved  a  long  w' 
toward  economic  integration.  That  goal,  ho 
ever,  is  far  from  full  attainment  and  mai 
difficult  problems  remain. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  encoi 
aged  the  nations  of  Europe  toward  great 
unity.  Both  the  Legislative  and  Executi 
Branch  of  our  Government  have  provided  tl 
encouragement— by  word  and  by  action.  T 
regard  greater  European  unity  as  essential  p: 
marily  for  political  reasons— although,  over  t; 
long  run,  the  United  States  should  also  bene 
economically  from  the  contribution  of  the  Coi 
mon  Market  to  a  higher  level  of  Europe 
economic  activity. 

A  united  Europe  would  eliminate  the  fri 
tions  and  jealousies  that  have  been  the  cai 
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>f  so  many  past  conflicts — conflicts  that  on  two 
)Ccasions  have  embroiled  the  whole  world  in 
catastrophe.  Moreover,  a  unified  Europe  could 
sffectively  mobilize  the  common  strength  of  the 
European  people.  It  should  thus  be  able  to 
)lay  the  role  of  equal  partner  with  the  United 
states,  carrying  its  full  share  of  the  common 
■esponsibilities  imposed  by  history  on  the  eco- 
lomically-advanced  peoples  of  the  Free  World. 

II 

The  basis  for  such  a  partnership  is  hard  eco- 
omic  fact.  In  the  North  Atlantic  World— 
restern  Europe  and  North  America — there  is 
oncentrated  90%  of  all  Free  World  industrial 
trength  as  well  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  Free 
World's  technical  skill  and  knowledge.  This 
Dmbined  resource  must  be  put  to  the  defense 
nd  advancement  of  the  Free  World. 

Combined  action  is  particularly  important 
i  three  areas : 

First,  Europe  and  North  America  must  join 
1  a  common  defense  against  the  aggressive  am- 
nions of  the  Communist  Bloc.  The  defense 
f  Europe  is  vital  to  the  United  States  as  well 
!  to  Europe  itself.  It  is  a  costly  task;  the 
rowth  of  European  strength  permits  Europe 
i  make  an  increasing  contribution  to  it. 
Second,  the  national  economies  of  the  nations 
•mprising  the  great  industrial  complex  of  the 
orth  Atlantic  are  interdependent.  This  is 
scorning  increasingly  evident.    A  slow-down 

growth  rates  in  Europe  could  adversely  af- 
ct  our  own  growth  rate,  while  an  American 
cession  would  have  serious  repercussion  in 
urope.     Our  balance  of  payments  deficit  is, 

a  large  extent,  the  mirror  image  of  balance 

payments  surpluses  of  certain  major  Euro- 
ian  countries.  If  one  nation  or  area  adopts 
strictive  commercial  policies,  those  policies 
ill  find  reflection  in  compensatory  or  retalia- 
py  actions  by  its  trading  partners. 
The  recognition  of  this  economic  interde- 
ndence  has  led  us  to  seek  new  means  to  coordi- 
te  and  harmonize  our  domestic  economic  poli- 
os. Substantial  progress  toward  this  end  has 
en  achieved  through  the  Organization  for 
:onomic  Cooperation  and  Development. 
uch  further  progress  is  required. 
Third,  the  major  industrialized  areas  of  the 


Free  World — the  Atlantic  nations — must  com- 
mit large  amounts  of  money,  equipment  and 
skill  to  assist  the  less-developed  countries  in 
raising  their  standards  of  living,  if  political 
stability  is  to  be  achieved  and  the  dangers  of 
subversion  reduced.  The  effective  utilization 
of  Free  World  resources  for  this  purpose  re- 
quires a  high  degree  of  coordination  of  effort. 
We  are  beginning  to  achieve  that  coordination 
through  the  Development  Assistance  Commit- 
tee of  the  OECD. 

Fourth,  if  the  resources  of  the  Free  World 
are  to  be  efficiently  utilized  obstacles  to  the  free 
flow  of  international  trade  must  be  reduced  and 
trade  expanded  under  conditions  where  the 
forces  of  comparative  advantage  can  fully  oper- 
ate. This  means  that  American  goods  must 
have  greater  access  to  the  European  markets 
while  we  must  provide  greater  access  for  Euro- 
pean goods  to  our  own  markets.  Just  as  in  other 
fields,  benefits  and  obligations  must  be  recip- 
rocal. 

Ill 

During  the  past  few  years  United  States 
policy  has  been  increasingly  based  on  the  belief 
that  these  common  tasks  could  best  be  achieved 
by  the  pursuit  of  two  parallel  lines  of  action — 
the  attainment  by  Europe  of  a  greater  unity  so 
that  the  European  nations  may  act  on  a  widen- 
ing subject  matter  through  common  institutions 
and  the  attainment  of  a  high  degree  of  Atlantic 
cooperation  through  institutional  arrangements 
designed  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  also  felt  that  the  effectiveness  of  our 
European  partner  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
if  a  unified  Europe  were  expanded  to  include 
the  United  Kingdom.  We  were,  therefore, 
gratified  when  the  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ment decided  to  apply  for  membership  in  the 
European  Economic  Community.  We  recog- 
nized at  that  time,  as  we  do  now,  that  the  or- 
ganization of  Europe  was  a  problem  for  the 
Europeans,  and  that  it  involved  grave  national 
decisions  for  the  participating  nations.  We 
have  not,  therefore,  sought  to  influence  these 
decisions  but  at  the  same  time — since  we  have 
been  repeatedly  asked  by  our  European  friends 
— we  have  been  frank  in  stating  that,  in  our 
view,  the  accession  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
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the  Rome  Treaty  would  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic strength  and  political  cohesion  of  Europe 
and  thus  advance  the  prospects  for  a  full  and 
effective  Atlantic  Partnership. 

During  the  course  of  the  negotiations  for  the 
accession  of  Great  Britain  to  the  EEC,  the 
United  States  Government  was  repeatedly  as- 
sured by  the  Six,  including  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, that  none  of  the  parties  had  any  po- 
litical objection  to  United  Kingdom  member- 
ship in  the  EEC.  We  recognized  at  the  same 
time  that  the  negotiations  involved  complex 
technical  and  economic  problems — and  there 
was  always  the  possibility  that  these  problems 
might  not  be  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties.  We,  therefore,  recognized  the  possi- 
bility— although  not  the  probability — that  these 
negotiations  would  break  down. 

The  veto  of  the  French  Government  ter- 
minating the  negotiations  occurred  at  a  time 
when  the  technical  and  economic  problems  were 
well  on  their  way  to  solution.  This  has  been 
made  clear  by  the  statements  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission of  the  European  Economic  Community. 
In  our  opinion,  the  action  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment must  be  regarded  as  motivated  pri- 
marily by  political  reasons. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  know  with  precision 
what  the  French  Government's  veto  may  imply 
for  future  French  policy.  It  seems  clear 
enough,  however,  that  this  action  has  not 
changed  the  underlying  facts  that  have  dictated 
the  need  for  greater  European  unity  or  effec- 
tive Atlantic  cooperation.  We  believe,  also, 
that  these  facts  are  generally  understood  by  the 
great  body  of  European  opinion. 

They  can  be  briefly  summarized : 

1.  Europe  cannot  defend  itself  today  by  its 
own  efforts ;  its  defense  rests  heavily  upon  the 
overwhelming  nuclear  strength  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  The  nuclear  defense  of  the  Free  World  is 
indivisible. 

3.  The  great  industrial  economies  of  the 
North  Atlantic  countries  are  to  a  high  degree 
interdependent. 

4.  To  reap  the  full  economic  benefits  of  this 
interdependence  requires  a  free  flow  of  trade. 

5.  The  urgent  needs  of  the  newly  developed 
nations  require  effective  common  effort  on  the 


part  of  the  major  industrialized  powers  of  th( 
Free  World. 

The  existence  of  these  facts,  it  seems  to  us' 
determines  the  broad  policy  lines  that  w 
intend  to  pursue. 

First,  we  shall  continue  to  encourage  the  de 
velopment  of  European  unity  and  to  expres; 
the  hope  that  arrangements  may  ultimately  bi 
made  for  the  accession  of  Great  Britain  to  ful 
membership  in  the  EEC.  Recent  events  havi 
demonstrated  a  substantial  body  of  Europeai 
opinion  in  favor  of  Britain's  participation  in  s 
uniting  Europe  and  the  British  Governmen 
has  made  known  its  own  desire  that  the  Unitec 
Kingdom  should  play  a  full  role  in  thi: 
development. 

But  while  we  continue  to  regard  the  ultimatj 
accession  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Rome  Treat? 
as  an  objective  to  be  encouraged,  we  recognizj 
that  it  is  unlikely  to  occur  for  some  time 
Meanwhile,  recent  events  do  not  appear  to  havi 
destroyed  the  vitality  of  the  strong  Europeai 
drive  toward  unity  nor  seriously  impaired  th< 
value  of  the  integration  so  far  achieve*; 
through  the  EEC.  Obviously,  it  is  in  the  inter? 
ests  of  the  whole  Free  World  that  the  EE< 
develop  in  an  outward-looking  manner  an«' 
that  it  not  acquire  autarchic  characteristics 
We  propose  to  use  our  influence  to  this  end. 

Second,  we  shall  seek  to  advance  the  arrange 
ments  for  close  economic  cooperation  with  Eu 
rope  through  the  OECD.  We  shall  also  con 
tinue  to  develop  close  cooperation  in  the  mone 
tary  field  through  the  IMF,  the  Committee  o 
Ten,1  and  Working  Party  Three  of  the  OECD 

Third,  we  shall  continue  to  work  toward  th 
strengthening  of  NATO  and  the  developmen 
of  adequate  conventional  forces  in  Europe.  W< 
see  dangers  in  the  proliferation  of  national  nu 
clear  deterrents  but  we  recognize  the  desire  o 
Europeans  to  play  a  full  role  in  their  owi 
nuclear  defense.  We  have,  therefore,  proposec 
the  creation  of  a  multilateral  nuclear  force1 
within  NATO,  and  we  reached  agreement  witl 
the  British  Government  at  Nassau 2  for  tb' 
mutual  support  of  such  a  force.    Ambassado: 


1  For  background  on  the  Committee  of  Ten,  see  Bot 
letin  of  Jan.  29,  1962,  p.  187,  and  Nov.  19,  1962,  p.  79c 

2  IMd.,  Jan.  14, 1963,  p.  43. 
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jivingston  Merchant  is  going  to  Europe  next 
reek  for  exploratory  discussions. 

Fourth,  we  intend  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  the 
lowers  granted  to  the  President  under  the 
>ade  Expansion  Act  in  order  to  improve  ac- 
ess  to  the  European  Common  Market  as  well 
s  other  major  world  markets  for  products  of 
Inited  States  farms  and  factories.  Governor 
lerter  intends  to  press  liberalization  of  trade 
s  rapidly  as  possible.3 

Since  General  de  Gaulle's  press  conference 
u  January  14,  suggestions  have  been  put  for- 
ard  for  the  United  States  to  join  in  special 
Mnmercial  relations  with  one  or  another  group 
f  nations  to  form  a  trading  bloc  competitive 
ith  the  European  Common  Market.  We  do 
ot  believe  that  this  would  be  sound  policy. 
'or  thirty  years,  the  United  States  has  con- 
stently  adhered  to  the  most-favored-nation 
rinciple  and  to  the  expansion  of  trade  on  a 
^discriminatory  basis.  For  us  to  enter  into 
referential  trading  relations  with  any  nation 
(  nations  would  mean  discrimination  against 
.1  other  nations.  Such  a  policy  would  be  in- 
sistent with  our  position  as  the  leader  of  the 
ree  World. 

You  and  Congressman  [Henry  S.]  Eeuss 
ive  raised  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of 
ie  powers  provided  by  the  Trade  Expansion 
ct  if  it  should  develop  that  the  UK  does  not 
Jcome  a  member  of  the  EEC  prior  to  the  open- 
g  of  the  Kennedy  round  of  negotiations. 
ou  have  introduced  legislation  that  would  so 
nend  the  Act  that  the  scope  of  the  so-called 
)redominant  supplier"  clause  would  be  unaf- 
cted  by  the  failure  of  the  UK-EEC  negotia- 
ans.  The  Administration's  position  with 
spect  to  this  proposed  legislation  was  stated 

'For  text  of  a  statement  made  by  Christian  A. 
Jrter  before  the  heads  of  delegations  to  the  OECD 
Paris  on  Jan.  31,  see  iMd.,  Feb.  25,  1963,  p.  298.  Mr. 
Jrter  is  the  Special  Representative  of  the  President 
r  Trade  Negotiations. 


by  the  President  at  his  press  conference  of 
February  7  when  he  said : 

No,  we  hadn't  planned  to  ask  the  Congress,  because 
we  do  have  the  power,  under  the  Trade  Expansion 
bill,  to  reduce  all  other  tariffs  by  50  per  cent,  which  is 
a  substantial  authority.     We  lack  the  zero  authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  going  to  take  some  months 
before  these  negotiations  move  ahead.  It  is  possible 
there  may  be  some  reconsideration  of  the  British  ap- 
plication. I  would  be  responsive  and  in  favor  of 
legislation  of  the  kind  that  you  described.  It  is  not 
essential,  but  it  would  be  available,  and  if  the  Con- 
gress shows  any  dispositions  to  favor  it,  I  would 
support  it. 

Fifth,  we  propose  to  continue  to  develop 
techniques  to  improve  the  cooperation  of  the 
major  industrialized  powers  in  providing  as- 
sistance to  the  less-developed  countries.  This 
does  not  mean  the  abandonment  of  national 
programs  of  assistance  but  rather  their  more 
effective  coordination.  At  the  same  time,  we 
shall  try  to  assure  a  greater  contribution  to 
this  common  effort  on  the  part  of  the  European 
countries. 

The  broad  lines  I  have  described  suggest 
the  general  directions  of  our  policy.  These 
policy  goals  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
pursued  through  a  variety  of  instrumentalities 
and  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The  veto  of  British 
accession  to  the  EEC  is  not  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  those  policies.  In  1954,  the  French 
Assembly  turned  down  the  European  Defense 
Community  Treaty,  but  the  next  few  years  were 
years  of  unprecedented  progress  towards  Euro- 
pean integration  along  other  lines.  The  basic 
soundness  of  US  policy  was  not  affected. 

So  today  we  have  sought  to  chart  a  course 
that  corresponds  to  the  requirements  of  United 
States  interest — to  pursue  a  positive  line  of 
policy  rather  than  merely  to  react  to,  or  to 
follow,  the  policies  of  other  Governments. 
This  seems  to  us  the  only  posture  befitting  the 
leading  nation  of  the  Free  World. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  W.  Ball 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings 


Adjourned  During  February  1963 

WHO  Standing  Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance     . 

WHO  Executive  Board:  31st  Session 

ITU  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee  (CCIR) : 
10th  Plenary  Assembly. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Housing,  Building  and  Plan- 
ning: 1st  Session. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:  6th  Session 

OECD  Committee  for  Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel .    . 

Caribbean  Organization:  Seminar  on  Planning  Techniques  . 

PAHC  Technical  Committee  of  Experts  on  Financing  .    .    . 

U.N.  ECA  Standing  Committee  on  Social  Welfare  and  Com- 
munity Development:  2d  Meeting. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Population  Commission:  12th  Session   .    .    . 

U.N.  Conference  on  the  Application  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology for  the  Benefit  of  the  Less  Developed  Areas. 

ITU  CCIR  Plan  Subcommittee  for  Asia 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  Interim 
Meeting. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources: 
15th  Session. 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  the  Carriage  of  Dangerous  Goods 
by  Sea. 

PAHC  Technical  Committee  of  Experts  on  Planning  and 
Routing  of  Highways. 

ICAO  Panel  on  Origin-and-Destination  Statistics:  5th  Meet- 
ing. 

Inter- American  Commission  of  Women:  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

OECD  Turkish  Consortium 

NATO  Petroleum  Planning  Committee 

NATO  Science  Committee 

FAO  Consultative  Subcommittee  on  the  Economic  Aspects  of 
Rice:  7th  Session. 

IA-ECOSOC  Special  Committee  on  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment and  Agrarian  Reform. 

IA-ECOSOC  Special  Committee  on  Fiscal  and  Financial 
Policies. 

IA-ECOSOC  Special  Committee  on  Industrial  Development 
and  Financing  of  the  Private  Sector. 

IA-ECOSOC  Special  Committee  on  Planning  and  Project 
Formulation. 

OECD  Energy  Committee:  Working  Party 

PAHC  Technical  Committee  of  Experts  on  Terminology  .    . 

OECD  Economic  Policy  Committee:  Working  Party  II 
(Economic  Growth). 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors 

IMCO  Subcommittee  on  the  International  Code  of  Signals  . 

GATT  Council  of  Representatives 

NATO  Food  and  Agriculture  Planning  Committee     .... 


Geneva Jan. 

Geneva Jan. 

Geneva Jan. 

Bangkok Jan. 

Bangkok Jan. 

Paris Jan. 

San  Juan '.  Jan. 

Caracas Feb. 

Leopoldville Feb. 

New  York Feb. 

Geneva Feb. 

Geneva Feb. 

Tokyo Feb. 

Bangkok Feb. 

London Feb. 

Rio  de  Janeiro Feb. 

Montreal  . Feb. 

Washington Feb. 

Paris Feb. 

Paris Feb. 

Paris Feb. 

Tokyo Feb. 

Buenos  Aires Feb. 

Buenos  Aires Feb. 

Buenos  Aires Feb. 

Buenos  Aires Feb. 

Paris Feb. 

Buenos  Aires Feb. 

Paris Feb. 

Vienna Feb. 

London Feb. 

Geneva Feb. 

Paris Feb. 


8-Feb.  1 
8-Feb.  1 
16-Feb. 15 

21-Feb.  1 

28-Feb.  5 
29-Feb.  1 
30-Feb.  7 
4-8 
4-10 

4-15 
4-20 

5-14 
5-15 

8-18 

11-15         I 

11-15 

11-23 

12  (1  day) 

14-15 
14-15 
14-15 
14-16 

15-23 

15-23 

15-23 

15-23 

18  (1  day) 

18-22 

19-20 

19-22 
19-22 
19-23 
20-22 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Feb.  28,  1963.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations 
CCIR,  Comity  consultatif  international  des  radio  communications;  ECA,  Economic  Commission  for  Africa;  ECAifb 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agri 
culture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency;  IA-ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council;  IBE,  International  Bureau  of  Education 
ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovern 
mental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  NATO,  North  At 
lantic  Treaty  Organization;  OECD,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development;  PAHC,  Pan  Amer 
ican  Highway  Congress;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization. 
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25  (1  day) 


r.N.    Committee   on   the    Peaceful    Uses    of   Outer    Space:  New  York  Feh 

Organizational  Meeting.  

•ECD  Fisheries  Committee Paris  Feb   2e>-2fi 

Lg.  ECOSOC  Special  Committee  on  Coordination   ....  New  York  Feh   ?k-97 

BE  Executive  Committee:  40th  Meeting Geneva  Feh  26-27 

'ECD   Economic   Policy    Committee:    Working   Party    III  Paris  vJh   or  97 

(Balance  of  Payments).  Xeb.  Zb-27 

ECD  Economic  Policy  Committee Paris  Feb  27-28 

MCO  Working  Group  on  Financial  Regulations London     '.'.'.'.'.'.'.    '.    \    ]  Feb   28  (1  day) 


1  Session  as  of  February  28, 1963 

onference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment. 


Geneva March  14,  1962- 


.N.  Working  Group  of  Twenty-one New  York  Jan   29- 

teeting  of  the  Parties  to  the  Interim  Convention  on  North     Tokvo  •    •    •    •  . 

Pacific  Fur  Seals.  ■    ° 

3AO  North  Atlantic  Cable  Meteorological  Communications     Paris  F^h    1 8- 

Panel.  ""■  lfl 

Feb.  18- 

Feb.  19- 


N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa L6opoldville 

,0  Governing  Body:  154th  Session Geneva. 


1  Recess  as  of  February  23,  1963 

ATT  Negotiations  on  U.S.  Tariff  Reclassification  (recessed     Geneva 
Dec.  15  until  mid-1963). 


Sept.  24,  1962- 


ATO  Secretary  General  Stikker 
isits  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
abruary  25  (press  release  101)  that  Dirk  U. 
ikker,  Secretary  General  of  the  North  Atlan- 
i  Treaty  Organization,  would  visit  the  United 
:ates  the  week  of  March  3  on  a  working  trip, 
uring  his  stay  he  will  meet  with  President 
ennedy  and  with  officials  of  the  Department 
State  and  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
ashington  and  will  also  visit  Adm.  Robert 
26  Dennison,  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
tlantic  (SACLANT)  at  Norfolk. 

illard  L.  Thorp  Elected  Chairman, 
evelopment  Assistance  Committee 

President  Kennedy  announced  on  Febru- 
y  15  (White  House  press  release  dated  Febru- 
y  15)  that  the  Development  Assistance  Com- 
Lttee  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
operation  and  Development  has  elected  Wil- 
rd  L.  Thorp  as  chairman  of  the  Committee. 
Professor  Thorp,  who  is  now  director  of  the 
errill  Center  for  Economics  at  Amherst  Col- 
?e,  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 


Economic  Affairs  from  1946  to  1952.  He  was 
nominated  by  President  Kennedy  for  the  DAC 
post  in  response  to  a  request  by  the  Committee 
that  the  United  States  put  forward  a  candidate. 
Professor  Thorp  succeeds  James  W.  Riddle- 
berger,  who  served  as  the  first  chairman. 

The  DAC,  a  principal  committee  of  the 
OECD  with  primary  responsibilities  for  the 
more  effective  mobilization  and  coordination  of 
aid  to  the  developing  countries,  is  the  successor 
organization  to  the  Development  Assistance 
Group  (DAG),  which  was  established  in  Janu- 
ary I960.1  The  membership  of  DAC  includes 
Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portu- 
gal, the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
and  the  European  Economic  Community.  Ma- 
jor objectives  of  the  Committee  are  to  increase 
the  flow  of  development  assistance  to  the  less 
developed  nations;  to  improve  the  terms  on 
which  such  assistance  is  extended;  to  promote 
an  equitable  sharing  of  the  burden  of  aid ;  and 
to  coordinate  the  aid  policies  and  programs  of 
the  contributing  countries.  A  priority  topic  on 
its  current  agenda  is  consideration  of  policies  on 
terms  of  aid. 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  1,  1960,  p.  139. 
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GATT  Contracting  Parties  To  Hold 
Ministerial  Meeting  in  May 

Press  release  103  dated  February  25 

A  ministerial  meeting  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  has  been  called  by  the  GATT  Coun- 
cil to  convene  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  from 
May  16  to  21  to  consider  the  major  issues  now 
facing  the  international  trading  community. 
One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  meeting 
is  to  decide  on  the  schedule  for  general  trade 
negotiations.  Under  the  authority  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the  United 
States  will  be  prepared  to  participate  in  such 
negotiations  by  early  1964.  Christian  A.  Her- 
ter,  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, is  expected  to  represent  the  United  States 
at  the  ministerial  meeting. 

In  the  context  of  plans  for  the  trade  negotia- 
tions, ministers  will  consider  directions  for  the 
effective  liberalization  and  expansion  of  trade 
in  both  primary  and  manufactured  products. 
They  will  consider  in  particular  arrangements 
for  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  tariff  and 
other  barriers  to  trade,  measures  for  access  to 
markets  for  agricultural  and  other  primary 
products,  and  ways  to  expand  the  trade  of 
developing  countries  to  further  their  economic 
development. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  six 
annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.  En- 
tered into  force  January  1,  1961;  for  the  United 
States  October  23,  1961.     TIAS  4892. 


Ratifications  deposited:  Ethiopia,  Federal  Repubb 

of  Germany  including  Berlin,  Italy,  December  2 

1962 ;  Jordan,  Portugal,  January  14,  1963. 

Accessions  deposited:  Burundi,  February  16,  1963 

Jamaica,  February  18,  1963. 

Radio  regulations,  with  appendixes,  annexed  to  the  it 

ternational     telecommunication     convention,     195J 

Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.     Entered  int 

force  May  1,  1961 ;  for  the  United  States  October  % 

1961.  TIAS  4893. 

Notifications  of  approval:  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Di 
cember  7,  1962;  Ethiopia,  France,  December  21 
1962. 

BILATERAL 

Canada 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  5,  196 
(TIAS  4806),  governing  the  coordination  of  pilotag 
services  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivei 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  Oct( 
ber  23,  1962,  and  February  21,  1963.  Entered  int 
force  February  21, 1963. 

Japan 

Agreement  relating  to  the  payment  by  Japan  of  tK 
first  and  second  installments  under  the  agreement  ( 
January  9,  1962  (TIAS  5154),  regarding  the  settle 
ment  of  postwar  economic  assistance.  Effected  b 
exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo  February  19,  196; 
Entered  into  force  February  19,  1963. 

Korea 

Understanding  relating  to  the  waiver  of  the  restrU 
tions  contained  in  paragraph  4  of  the  memorandut 
of  interpretation  and  understanding  of  the  agr«, 
ment  for  the  disposal  of  excess  property  of  October  | 
1959  (TIAS  4328).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notf 
at  Seoul  February  1,  1963.  Entered  into  force  Fel, 
ruary  1,  1963. 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  two  naval  vessels  to  Kora 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Seoul  December  1< 

1962,  and  February  11,   1963.     Entered  into  fore 
February  11,  1963. 

Luxembourg 

Treaty  of  friendship,  establishment  and  navigatioi 
and  protocol.  Signed  at  Luxembourg  February  2c 
1962. 

Ratifications  exchanged:  February  28,  1963. 
Enters  into  force:  March  28,  1963. 

Netherlands 

Treaty    of    friendship,     commerce    and    navigatioi 
Signed  at  Tbe  Hague,  March  27,  1956.     Entered  int 
force  December  5,  1957.     TIAS  3942. 
Application  to:  Surinam,  February  10, 1963. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  a  vessel  to  Pakistan 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Karachi  January  V 
and  16,  1963.    Entered  into  force  January  16,  196? 
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Date 

2/25 


"102     2/25 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  February  25-March  3 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

Release  issued  prior  to  February  25  which 
appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  100 
(revised)  of  February  22. 

Subject 

NATO  Secretary  General  visits 
Washington    (rewrite). 

U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 

GATT  ministerial  meeting. 

Rowan:  University  of  Minnesota. 

Rusk:  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  As- 
sociation, Houston,  Tex.  (re- 
vised). 

Johnson:  "The  Rising  Afro-Asian 
Nations." 

Rusk :  radio  and  news  briefing, 
Houston,  Tex. 

State-Defense  joint  statement  on 
visit  of  German  Defense  Minister. 

Summary  of  U.S.  recommendations 
for  Congo  program. 

Exchange  of  ratifications  on  FEN 
treaty  with  Luxembourg. 

U.N.  conference  on  consular  rela- 
tions  (rewrite). 

Lee:  Centennial  Conference  of 
California  Teachers  Association. 

Williams:  "The  Emerging  Nations 
of  Africa." 


103 
'104 
105 


2/25 
2/26 
2/26 


tl06 

2/27 

10T 

2/27 

tl08 

2/27 

tl09 

3/1 

110 

2/28 

fill 

3/1 

fll2 

3/1 

fll3 

3/1 

*Not  printed. 

fHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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RED  CHINA 
and  the 
U.S.S.R. 


This  35-page  pamphlet  is  a  transcript  of  the  television 
program  "State  Department  Briefing:  Red  China  and  the 
U.S.S.R."  which  was  first  broadcast  on  February  11,  1963,  by 
the  National  Educational  Television  network.  John  L.  Steele, 
Chief,  Washington  Bureau  of  Time-Life,  Inc.,  acted  as  mod- 
erator and  the  following  four  top  officers  of  the  Department 
of  State  discussed  this  important  subject  and  answered  ques- 
tions posed  by  a  group  of  distinguished  nongovernmental 
participants : 

Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Po- 
litical Affairs 

W.  Averell  Harriman,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs 

Roger  Hilsman,  Director  of  Intelligence  and  Research 
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Education  for  the  New  Diplomacy 

by  Robert  E.  Lee 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations 


Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  California  Teachers  Association: 
I  thought  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  talk  to 
this  experienced  and  outstanding  group  of  edu- 
cators today  about  education— that  is,  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  of  education  and  training 
for  the  new  diplomacy  of  the  second  half  of  this 
century. 

Education  is  not  a  field  in  which  I  have  any 
particular  expertise,  beyond  the  impressions 
anyone  inevitably  gets  from  having  occupied 
classroom  seats  at  a  number  of  schools  and  col- 
leges. But  education  for  foreign  affairs  is  a 
subject  about  which  all  of  us  in  the  State  De- 
partment hear  a  great  deal.  And  it  is  a  subject 
in  which  Congress,  quite  properly,  is  keenly 
interested.  A  great  many  bills  designed  to 
improve  training  for  foreign  affairs  are  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  Senate  every  year. 
My  credentials  for  talking  with  you  about  edu- 
cation, therefore,  are  based  on  many  hours  spent 
listening  to  congressional  questions,  complaints, 
and  suggestions  regarding  the  training  of  the 
State  Department's  Foreign  Service  officers. 
As  a  former  newspaperman,  I  used  to  indulge 
in  some  of  this  criticism  myself— and  offer  some 
unsolicited  curbstone  advice. 

Adequate  preparation  for  foreign  affairs  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  not  only  in  the  State 
Department  and  in  Congress  but  also,  as  you 
well  know,  in  the  academic  community.  The 
days  are  long  gone  when  a  successful  envoy  or 
his  first  secretary  could  consider  himself  well 
equipped  for  diplomacy  with  simply  a  bache- 
lor's degree  from  Harvard  or  Princeton,  a  fair 
command  of  French,  and  a  good  tailor.  This, 
of  course,  is  no  longer  the  case— if  indeed  it 
ever  was. 

As  the  United  States  assumes  broader  and 
heavier  responsibilities  in  a  world  increasingly 


complex  and  always  perilously  near  the  tinder- 
box  of  war,  the  men  and  women  who  conduct 
its  foreign  relations  need  far  more  extensive 
schooling  than  has  ever  been  the  case  before. 
New  techniques  of  research  and  operation  must 
be  developed,  new  personal  skills  must  be 
taught  and  refined,  new  tools  of  diplomacy  must 
be  forged — and  in  many  cases  invented. 

For  today  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  are  locked  in  a  massive  struggle 
for  survival  against  an  aggressive  Communist 
system  that  already  embraces  one-third  of  the 
earth's  territory  and  population.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  it  is  very  much  in  our  national 
interest  to  help  other  free  nations  remain  free. 
We  must  apply  whatever  human  and  material 
resources  are  necessary  to  help  the  newly  emerg- 
ing nations  develop  democratic  societies  and 
institutions  and  strong  and  viable  economies. 
Our  struggle  against  the  Communist  bloc  in- 
volves far  more  than  a  massive  military  con- 
frontation. It  involves  constant  resistance  to 
communism's  extensive  variety  of  nonmilitary 
weapons  and  techniques— political  maneuvers, 
economic  blandishment  and  pressures,  propa- 
ganda, espionage,  subversion,  terrorism, 
insurgency. 

We  are  confronted  by  a  multitude  of  revolu- 
tions: the  headlong  acceleration  of  physical 
science  and  technology;  the  ever-present  and 
many-pronged  threat  of  Communist  expansion; 
the  emergence  of  some  60  newly  independent 
nations;  the  continuing  shift  in  world  trading 
patterns ;  our  own  increasing  reliance  upon  for- 
eign markets  and  sources  of  supply;  the  em- 
phasis upon  multilateral  diplomacy  through 
the  United  Nations  and  several  regional  organi- 

1  Address  made  before  the  centennial  conference  of 
the  California  Teachers  Association  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  on  Mar.  2  (press  release  112  dated  Mar.  1). 
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zations;  and  the  fierce  demand  for  rapid  eco- 
nomic and  social  growth  throughout  the  lesser 
developed  regions  of  the  earth.  In  addition 
there  is  the  complex  problem  of  active  United 
States  participation  in  a  series  of  alliances 
embracing  more  than  40  countries. 

The  effect  of  all  these  developments  has  been 
to  make  obsolete  many  of  the  traditional  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  yesterday.  This  strug- 
gle is  not  a  gentlemen's  quarrel — nor  is  the 
gentlemanly  art  of  old-fashioned  diplomacy 
suitable  as  a  weapon.  The  resources  of  many 
Federal  agencies  are  needed — the  State  Depart- 
ment's Foreign  Service  corps,  to  be  sure,  but 
also  the  manpower  and  ingenuity  of  the  armed 
services,  the  U.  S.  Information  Agency,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  Labor  Department,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, and  so  on.  Today  more  than  a  score  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  have  repre- 
sentatives abroad  who  play  a  role  in  foreign 
relations,  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  strug- 
gle to  beat  communism  in  its  varied  forms,  to 
keep  free  nations  free  and  thus  bolster  our  own 
security. 

Let  me  cite  some  figures  to  indicate  what's 
been  happening  around  the  world.  When  the 
United  Nations  was  founded  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  had  51  member  nations.  Now  it  has 
110.  In  1940,  at  the  dawn  of  World  War  II, 
our  Embassy  in  London  had  a  total  of  46  Amer- 
ican employees ;  today  it  has  139.  Our  Embassy 
in  Tokyo  has  grown  from  24  to  159  in  these  23 
years.  Our  Embassy  in  Saigon,  where  we  are 
actively  advising  and  assisting  anti- Communist 
military  forces  in  a  hot  war,  has  a  personnel  list 
totaling  305 ;  in  1940,  when  Indochina  was  still 
a  French  colony,  we  had  a  3-man  staff  in  Sai- 
gon. In  Leopoldville  there  was  a  single  consul 
in  1940;  now  there  are  57  persons  in  the  U.S. 
Embassy. 

These  dramatic  numerical  increases  have  not 
resulted  from  diplomatic  f  eatherbedding ; 
rather,  they  stem  from  the  need  for  expert  atten- 
tion to  many  fields  that  once  were  considered 
wholly  unrelated  to  diplomacy.  In  Jordan,  for 
example,  two-thirds  of  all  employees  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  are  involved  in  the  administration  of 
our  AID  program,  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy  undreamed  of  in  1940. 


Their  duties  overseas  have  thrust  American 
representatives  into  all  sorts  of  operations  that 
would  have  appalled  the  striped-pants  boys  of 
the  last  generation — everything  from  village 
water-supply  problems  in  Asiatic  countries  to 
paramilitary  operations  against  Communist- 
inspired  insurgency  in  Latin  America. 

This  ever- widening  scope  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions underscores  the  interdepartmental  nature 
of  the  work  that  must  be  done.  The  facts  of 
life  in  1963  call  for  closely  coordinated  team 
operations  overseas  and  carefully  integrated 
training  in  Washington. 

National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs  Proposed 

How,  then,  are  we  preparing  our  diplomats, 
our  AID  managers,  our  labor  and  commercial 
attaches,  our  USIA  publicists,  for  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  new  diplomacy  ?  Right  now,  it's 
a  piecemeal  operation.  The  State  Department 
does  have  its  Foreign  Service  Institute, 
which  does  a  brilliant  job  teaching  some  60  lan- 
guages^— from  Amharic  to  Yoruba.  Also  it: 
offers  courses  and  seminars  in  such  subjects  as 
Communist  strategy  and  how  to  counter  Red-, 
inspired  insurgency,  and  area  studies  for  officers 
and  their  wives  about  to  go  overseas.  But  ex- 
cept for  occasional  lectures  by  experts  from  the 
college  campuses,  the  faculty  is  recruited  large- 
ly from  the  Foreign  Service.  The  Institute  is 
physically  located  in  a  building  in  which  the  De- 
partment rents  space.  There  is  no  library 
worthy  of  the  name  nor,  in  fact,  even  a  comfort- 
able room  in  which  to  read  and  study  privately. 
And  there's  nothing  remotely  resembling  a  re- 
search center.  Meanwhile  other  departments 
and  agencies  have  developed  their  own  training 
systems — but  on  the  same  piecemeal  and  stop- 
gap basis. 

Last  year  President  Kennedy  took  steps  to  do 
something  about  this  problem.  The  end  result 
was  the  President's  proposal  to  Congress  of 
February  11  for  a  National  Academy  of  Foreign 
Affairs.2  The  National  Academy  plan  is  based 
on  the  recommendations  of  two  distinguished 
groups  of  educators  and  public  servants — one 
headed  by  Dr.  James  A.  Perkins  of  the  Carne- 
gie Corporation,  president-elect  of  Cornell  Uni- 


1  See  p.  427. 
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versity,  the  other  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  A.  Herter.  I  might  add  that  a 
prominent  Californian,  Professor  Frederick  C. 
Mosher  of  the  University  of  California,  served 
as  staff  director  of  Mr.  Herter's  committee. 

The  Herter  group  came  up  with  some  inter- 
esting statistics  in  its  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
State    last    December.     (It    also    coined    the 
phrase   "the   new  diplomacy,"  which  I  have 
borrowed   for   purposes   of   this  talk.)      The 
committee    found   what   it   called    "a   serious 
deficit"  in  training  afforded  officers  in  the  agen- 
cies having  to  do  with  foreign  affairs.     This 
was  demonstrated  by  the  proportion  of  training 
time,  excluding  language  studies,  to  full  officer 
time.    The  committee  reported  that  in  the  U.S. 
[information  Agency  this  now  amounts  to  only 
slightly  more  than  2  percent.    The  proportion 
s  about  the  same  in  the  AID  agency.     Among 
Foreign  Service  officers  and  Foreign  Service 
•eservists  in  the  State  Department  it  is  about  5 
percent.    However,  the  proportion  of  training 
lme  in  the  military  services  is  12  percent.    The 
lerter  committee  suggested  that  1  year  in  10, 
r  double  what  it  is  now  in  the  State  Depart- 
lent,  should  be  devoted  to  education  exclusive 
f  language  training. 

The  bill  proposed  by  the  President  is  being 
ponsored  by  Senator  Stuart  Symington  of 
iissouri,  with  the  bipartisan  support  of  Sena- 
)r  Leverett  Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts  and 
>me  20  other  Senators,  including  your  own 
enator  Clair  Engle.  A  number  of  members 
f  the  House  of  Representatives  also  have  intro- 
uced  the  administration  bill. 

hat  the  Academy  Would  Not  Do 

At  the  heart  of  the  proposed  legislation  lies 
ie  President's  determination  to  provide  the 
sst  possible  professional-level  training,  on  an 
terdepartmental  basis,  for  officers  of  the  Gov- 
nment  involved  with  foreign  affairs.  But  he- 
re I  tell  you  specifically  what  the  National 
3ademy  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  designed  to  do, 
t  me  try  to  make  clear  what  it  is  not  designed 
do. 

It  would  not— and  I  can't  emphasize  this  too 
•ongly— it  would  not  be  a  West  Point  for 
>reign  Service  officers.  The  State  Depart- 
snt  has  consistently  opposed  proposals  to  give 


Foreign  Service  officers  undergraduate  train- 
ing along  the  lines  of  the  service  academies. 
The  Department  firmly  believes  that  the  col- 
leges and  universities  are  without  any  question 
the  best  available  source  of  young  talent  for 
the  Foreign  Service.    For  years  we  have  been 
trying  to  erase  the  image  of  the  American  dip- 
lomat as  a  product  of  an  Ivy  League  college 
with  a  family  background  of  wealth  and  social 
standing.    This  has  never  been  an  entirely  ac- 
curate description,  but  it  has  been  true  enough 
that  efforts  have  been  made  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. 

Were    all    junior    Foreign    Service    officers 
drawn  from  a  single  State  Department  acad- 
emy, uniformity  of  thought  and  narrowness  of 
outlook  would  almost  surely  result.    Moreover, 
students  would  be  removed  from  the  main- 
stream of  American  life  and  experience.    We 
are  trying  to  break  the  old  mold,  not  construct 
a  new  one.    I  hardly  need  mention  to  this  or- 
ganization the  importance  of  recruiting  young 
men  and  young  women  from  such  institutions 
as  the  great  colleges  and  universities  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  their  rich  and  varied  courses  of 
study,  their  wide  range  of  research  facilities, 
their  diversity  of  intellectual  and  social  experi- 
ence, and  their  outstanding  faculties. 

Another  thing  the  National  Academy  is  not 
designed  to  do  is  supersede  the  military  war 
colleges.  These  highly  specialized  institutions 
would  remain  intact,  continuing  to  serve  their 
extremely  useful  functions. 

Nor  would  the  National  Academy  seek  to 
compete  in  any  way  with  private  colleges  and 
universities— except  perhaps  in  the  recruitment 
of  high-caliber  faculty  members.     Rather,  it 
would  encourage  private  institutions  to  con- 
tinue their  independent  research  and  training 
programs.     And  the  national   administration 
would  continue  to  call  upon  these  institutions 
to  provide  specialized  training  that  may  not 
be  available  at  the  National  Academy.     The 
chancellor,  who  will  be  the  chief  executive  of 
the  Academy  if  Congress  approves  the  project, 
would  be  specifically  charged  with  fostering 
outside  research  and  training  programs  to  com- 
plement those  of  the  Academy.    The  intention 
is  that  the  Academy  serve  as  a  channel  through 
which  the  knowledge,  opinions,  experiments, 
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and  ideas  of  the  whole  academic  world  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Government's  foreign 
policies  and  programs. 

In  this  connection  let  me  quote  from  the  re- 
port Dr.  Perkins'  panel  made  to  President 
Kennedy : 

The  research  program  [of  the  National  Academy] 
should  make  no  attempt  to  compete  with  the  sort  of 
fundamental  research  on  foreign  societies  which  is 
increasingly  being  conducted  in  academic  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  There  is,  however,  a  kind  of 
research  on  the  relations  between  those  societies  and 
the  U.S.  which  is  currently  underemphasized  in  the 
academic  world  because  it  requires  close  contact  with 
U.S.  Government  operations  of  a  sort  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  organize  from  a  university  campus.  Oppor- 
tunities which  the  National  Academy  could  offer  for 
this  sort  of  policy  oriented  research  should  help  attract 
some  of  our  best  minds  to  the  Academy  faculty. 

How  the  Academy  Would  Operate 

What  the  National  Academy  will  do,  we 
hope,  is  serve  all  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies engaged  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
with  the  aim  of  improving  the  effectiveness  of 
their  individual  operations  and  the  coordination 
of  the  American  effort  as  a  whole,  here  and 
overseas. 

The  legislation  that  President  Kennedy  has 
asked  Congress  to  enact  provides  for  a  board  of 
regents  to  determine  overall  policy  for  the 
Academy  and  give  guidance  to  the  chancellor. 
The  board  would  consist  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  chairman,  the  chancellor,  four  other 
senior  officers  of  the  Government  who  hold 
Presidential  appointments,  and  five  members 
appointed  from  private  life  by  the  President. 
All  would  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

In  addition  to  their  policy  guidance  responsi- 
bilities, the  regents  would  be  authorized  to  es- 
tablish visiting  committees  and  call  in  advisers 
for  consultation. 

The  chancellor,  as  operating  head  of  the 
Academy,  would  be  armed  with  full  authority 
to  correlate  the  Academy's  training,  education, 
and  research  with  the  activities  of  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  with  the  programs  of 
private  institutions  such  as  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Unlike  the  present  Foreign  Service 
Institute,  which  belongs  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Academy  would  be  a  completely 
autonomous   agency   of  the   Government.     It 


would  take  over  most  of  the  present  functions 
of  the  Institute,  which  would  then  cease  to  exist. 
However,  the  State  Department  and  the  other 
agencies  concerned  would  continue  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  in-house,  subprofes- 
sional  training. 

Although  all  of  the  planning  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, it  is  expected  that  when  in  full  opera 
tion  the  Academy  would  have  at  any  one  tim< 
some  1,200  or  so  students  assigned  from  th< 
State  Department,  the  Defense  Department 
USIA,  and  the  other  Government  agencies  witl 
foreign  affairs  responsibilities.  The  faculty 
would  consist,  hopefully,  of  distinguishe< 
scholars  in  various  fields,  serving  on  a  full-tiin 
basis,  and  other  professors  who  might  choos; 
to  use  their  sabbatical  year  teaching  or  engag 
ing  in  research  at  the  Academy.  Officials  o 
the  State  Department  and  other  Governmen 
agencies  would  be  assigned  on  a  short-terr 
basis  to  lecture  and  teach  courses  in  their  area 
of  special  competence. 

The  Academy  would  be  located  in  the  Wash 
ington  area  so  that  the  faculty  and  student 
could  have  ready  access  to  the  libraries,  file 
and  other  materials  within  the  administratioi 
The  faculty  and  students  of  the  Academ 
would  be  able  to  observe  and  analyze  the  opera 
tions  of  all  Federal  agencies  and  to  learn  f  ron 
and  discuss  concrete  problems  with,  their  off 
cials.  The  Academy's  governmental  statu 
would  permit  its  curriculum  to  be  quickly  uf 
dated  to  fit  the  changing  needs  and  prioritie 
of  the  international  scene  and  to  include  bot 
comprehensive  and  highly  specialized  course 
as  needed.  Finally,  the  Academy's  mixing  o 
personnel  having  direct  and  varied  experience 
within  a  scholarly  atmosphere,  should  produc 
a  cross- fertilization  of  knowledge  and  ideas  ( 
immense  benefit  to  the  entire  Government. 

The  curriculum  cannot  be  described  in  deta 
until  the  Congress  passes  the  legislation  and  tl 
chancellor  and  board  of  regents  develop  suitab 
courses  of  study.  Probably,  though,  many  J 
the  same  courses  now  given  at  the  Foreign  Sen 
ice  Institute  would  be  offered  at  the  Academ; 
These  would  include,  of  course,  the  language  an 
area  training  courses,  probably  some  form  < 
the  present  6-week  seminar  in  counterinsu: 
gency,  and  something  like  the  year-long  seni< 
seminar  for  top-level  officials. 
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In  more  general  terms  the  curriculum  would 
nclude  extensive  training  in  several  particular 


ireas : 


—The  history,  theory,  strategy,  and  tactics  of 
he  international  Communist  movement,  and 
he  most  effective  means  of  counteracting  the 
liverse  types  of  Communist  pressure. 

—Intensive  courses  of  broad  area  training 
ncluding  the  languages,  politics,  culture,  his- 
ory,  economics,  sociology,  and  religious  back- 
round  of  critical  regions  of  the  world. 

—The  multiple  interests  of  the  United  States 
i  its  relations  with  other  nations,  the  various 
evices  employed  by  Government  to  protect  and 
romote  American  interests,  and  the  means  of 
chieving  coordination  and  balance  among  the 
pecialized  goals  and  activities  of  these  various 
agencies. 

— Research  and  training  in  the  practical 
lethods  by  which  the  less  developed  nations 
lay  be  assisted  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  stable 
Dvernments,  self-sustaining  economic  ad- 
mcement,  social  justice,  and  free  political 
istitutions. 

—The  complex  political,  economic,  military, 
id  cultural  relationships  between  the  U.S.  and 
3  partners  of  the  advanced,  industrial  world — 
eluding  the  purposes,  mechanics,  and  prob- 
tns  of  our  alliance  system ;  common  endeavors 

achieve  financial  stability  and  accelerated 
onomic  growth;  problems  and  opportunities 

commerce  and  investment;  joint  military 
■ograms;  and  similar  matters. 

Courses  would  vary  in  length,  probably  rang- 
g  from  2  weeks  to  a  year.  The  intention  is 
at  the  Foreign  Service  corps  and  other  mili- 
ry  and  civilian  officers  of  the  Government 
raid  return  to  the  Academy  from  time  to  time 
iring  their  careers  to  expand  their  expertise 
th  additional  studies. 

Now,  what  I  have  outlined  may  not  be  the 
?al  solution  of  the  massive  training  problem 
at  exists.  Many  thoughtful  members  of 
mgress  in  fact  already  have  indicated  dis- 
reement  with  aspects  of  the  administration 
oposal  and  have  submitted  bills  attacking  the 
oblem  from  different  directions.  I  think  I 
a  safely  say,  however,  that  there  is  a  distinct 
asensus  in  Washington  that  something  has  to 
done — and  soon. 


In  closing,  let  me  quote  a  few  words  from 
President  Kennedy's  letter  to  Congress  when 
he  sent  the  administration  plan  to  Capitol  HiJl 
last  month : 

"Today  we  live  in  a  new  world — a  world 
marked  by  the  continuing  threat  of  communism, 
by  the  emergence  of  new  nations  seeking  politi- 
cal independence  and  economic  growth,  and  by 
the  obligations  we  have  assumed  to  help  free 
peoples  maintain  their  freedom.  .  .  .  And  the 
hopes  for  progress  and  freedom  in  much  of  the 
world  rest  in  great  part  on  the  American  con- 
tribution. 

"This  new  situation  demands  men  and  women 
capable  of  informed  and  forceful  action  every- 
where within  the  economic,  political  and  social 
spectrum  of  our  concern.  ...  It  calls  for  new 
proficiency  in  the  analysis  of  current  problems, 
new  skill  in  the  formulation  of  policy,  new 
effectiveness  in  the  coordination  and  execution 
of  decision,  new  understanding  of  the  tactics  of 
communism  and  the  strategy  of  freedom,  and 
new  preparation  for  the  multitude  of  tasks 
which  await  our  government  personnel  every- 
where in  the  world." 


President  Transmits  Proposal 
for  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  Senate,  transmitting  a  bill  for  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
together  with  a  memorandum  from  Secretary 
Rusk  to  the  President  summarizing  the  princi- 
pal provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation.  An 
identical  letter  was  sent  on  the  same  day  to  John 
W.  McCormack,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  11 

February  11, 1963 
Dear    Mr.  President:  I    am   transmitting 
herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
a  bill 1  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 

1  Not  printed  here ;  for  text,  see  H.R.  3668. 
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National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs,  together 
with  a  memorandum  summarizing  and  discuss- 
ing the  principal  provisions  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

In  the  last  quarter-century,  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  change  in  the  role  and  responsibilities 
of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs.  Before 
the  Second  World  War,  our  commitments  to 
the  world  outside  our  own  hemisphere  were 
limited.  Our  role  was  characteristically  that 
of  observer,  not  of  participant.  Our  represent- 
atives abroad  concentrated  on  reporting  events 
rather  than  on  working  to  change  their  course. 
We  had  no  major  programs  of  foreign  assistance 
or  overseas  information  or  cultural  exchange. 

Today  we  live  in  a  new  world — a  world 
marked  by  the  continuing  threat  of  communism, 
by  the  emergence  of  new  nations  seeking  politi- 
cal independence  and  economic  growth,  and  by 
the  obligations  we  have  assumed  to  help  free 
peoples  maintain  their  freedom.  To  meet  the 
challenges  of  this  new  world,  we  have  enor- 
mously expanded  and  diversified  our  overseas 
commitments,  operations  and  activities. 

These  operations  involve  virtually  every  de- 
partment and  agency  of  our  government. 
Nearly  a  million  Americans  are  serving  our 
nation  beyond  our  national  frontiers.  And  the 
hopes  for  progress  and  freedom  in  much  of  the 
world  rest  in  great  part  on  the  American  con- 
tribution. 

This  new  situation  demands  men  and  women 
capable  of  informed  and  forceful  action  every- 
where within  the  economic,  political  and  social 
spectrum  of  our  concern.  It  requires  these  men 
and  women  to  apply  their  specialized  skills  and 
experience  to  many  diverse  problems  and  activ- 
ities, and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  an  es- 
sential unity  of  purpose  and  action  so  that  all 
these  operations  can  be  coordinated  into  a  har- 
monious whole.  It  therefore  demands  a  new 
approach  to  the  training  and  education  of  men 
and  women  for  service  overseas.  It  calls  for 
new  proficiency  in  the  analysis  of  current  prob- 
lems, new  skill  in  the  formulation  of  policy,  new 
effectiveness  in  the  coordination  and  execution 
of  decision,  new  understanding  of  the  tactics  of 
communism  and  the  strategy  of  freedom,  and 
new  preparation  for  the  multitude  of  tasks 
which  await  our  government  personnel  every- 
where in  the  world. 


The  various  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies have  already  made  extensive  efforts  to  de- 
velop programs  to  equip  their  personnel  for 
these  new  challenges.  But  a  piecemeal,  depart- 
ment-by-department approach  is  no  longer 
adequate.  A  new  institution  is  urgently  needed 
to  provide  leadership  for  those  efforts — to  as- 
sure vigorous  and  comprehensive  programs  of 
training,  education  and  research  for  th« 
personnel  of  all  departments. 

The  proposed  National  Academy  of  Foreign 
Affairs  is  based  on  recommendations  made  bj 
two  distinguished  groups  of  educators  and  pub- 
lic servants.2  Autonomous  in  nature  and  inter- 
departmental in  scope,  the  Academy  would  b< 
designed  to  provide  our  foreign  affairs  person- 
nel with  the  fundamental  knowledge  and  un? 
derstanding  which  is  indispensable  to  serving 
our  nation  effectively  in  today's  complex  world 
It  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  supersede  or  U 
compete  with  the  notable  work  now  carried  or 
in  our  colleges  and  universities.  The  centra 
burden  of  basic  education  in  foreign  affair! 
must,  of  course,  remain  in  non-governmenta' 
hands.  Unlike  the  present  Foreign  Service  In 
stitute,  the  Academy  will  not  be  oriented  pri 
marily  to  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Stat. 
alone,  but  will  be  the  nucleus  of  Government 
wide  training  and  research  in  internationa 
matters.  Therefore,  the  proposed  legislatioi 
calls  for  the  repeal  of  earlier  legislation  estab 
lishing  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  and  foi 
the  transfer  of  appropriate  facilities  of  th< 
Institute  to  the  Academy.  The  Department  01 
State  will  retain  authority  to  provide  special 
ized  in-service  training  of  a  routine  charactei 
on  subjects  of  exclusive  interest  to  its  owr 
personnel,  as  will  other  Federal  agencies. 

Nor  would  the  Academy  detract  from  th< 
valuable  contribution  being  made  by  our  senioi 
professional  military  schools.  Finally,  it  woulc 
not  propagate  any  single  doctrine  or  philoso 
phy  about  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Sucl 
an  institution  can  serve  the  cause  of  freedon 
only  as  it  embodies  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  i 
can  fulfill  its  mission  only  by  meeting  thi 
best  standards  of  intellectual  excellence  an( 
academic  freedom. 

2  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  24,  1962, 1 
971,  and  Jan.  14,  1963,  p.  47. 
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The  Academy  is  intended  to  enable  faculty 
ind  students  of  the  highest  quality  to  focus  our 
ollective  experience  and  knowledge  on  the  is- 
ues  most  vital  to  the  advancement  of  our  na- 
ional  purpose.  With  the  full  backing  of  the 
government  and  academic  community,  it  will,  it 
s  hoped,  attract  the  essential  leadership  that 
rill  make  it  a  great  center  of  training,  educa- 
ion  and  research  in  foreign  affairs. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Congress  will  give 
arly    and    favorable    consideration    to    this 
•roposed  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 


1EMORANDUM  FROM  SECRETARY  RUSK 

Iubject  :  Bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Foreign 
Affairs 

During  recent  years,  the  need  for  advanced 
rofessional  training,  education,  and  research 
\  the  vast  and  intricate  field  of  American 
oreign  affairs  has  become  increasingly  evident, 
oth  to  the  Federal  agencies  directly  concerned 
nd  to  outside  political  and  academic  leaders, 
trenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  meet  this 
eed  by  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  exist- 
lg  facilities,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  makes 
;  clear  that  piecemeal  measures  will  no  longer 
tiffice  and  that  a  wholly  new  approach  is 
eeded. 

The  importance  of  a  new  approach  to  foreign 
ffairs  training,  education  and  research  was 
ighlighted  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
'oreign  Affairs  Personnel,  chaired  by  former 
lecretary  of  State  Christian  Herter.  It  was 
lso  the  subject  of  a  recent  report  to  you  sub- 
litted  by  a  special  Presidential  Advisory  Panel 
f  academic  leaders,  chaired  by  Dr.  James  A. 
'erkins.  The  legislation  now  being  proposed 
!  based  primarily  upon  the  findings  and 
^commendations  of  the  latter  report,  although 
'<  has  taken  account  of  ideas  and  suggestions 
rom  many  other  sources,  including  various 
Jgislative  proposals  put  forward  by  members 
f  the  Congress  in  past  years. 

The  most  significant  features  of  the  proposed 
Jgislation  are  the  following: 


1.  Enactment  of  the  legislation  will  manifest 
a  clear  and  firm  commitment  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch  to  make  training, 
education  and  research  in  foreign  affairs  a  more 
effective  and  integrated  instrument  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

2.  The  program  of  the  proposed  Academy 
will  encompass  the  entire  range  of  foreign 
affairs  and  thereby  serve  the  totality  of  Amer- 
ican interests.  Thus,  while  the  methods  of 
resisting  communist  expansion — direct  and  in- 
direct— must  be  given  great  emphasis,  this  sub- 
ject obviously  cannot  be  treated  in  isolation.  It 
must  be  closely  linked  with  various  interrelated 
purposes  and  activities  of  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
such  as  the  economic  and  social  advancement  of 
the  less-developed  countries,  the  preservation  of 
our  regional  alliances,  and  the  promotion  of 
American  commercial  ties  with  other  nations. 
In  other  words,  the  proposed  legislation  recog- 
nizes that  American  foreign  policy  has  many 
specialized  and  interlocking  components,  and 
contemplates  a  training  and  research  program 
that  will  embrace  all  these  components  and 
clarify  the  relationship  among  them. 

3.  In  the  broadest  sense,  the  program  of 
the  new  Academy  may  be  expected  to  better 
meet  our  needs  in  three  major  areas:  (a)  the 
analysis,  compilation  and  distribution  of  the 
products  of  the  best  thinking  developed  in  gov- 
ernmental and  private  research  institutions: 
(b)  the  study  and  evaluation  of  past  and  pres- 
ent U.S.  operating  experience  in  various  fields 
of  foreign  affairs  (especially  in  new  or  ex- 
panded program  areas)  ;  and  (c)  the  training 
and  education  of  professional  staffs  responsible 
for  formulating,  supervising  and  conducting 
foreign  affairs  activities. 

4.  As  the  Academy's  program  is  designed  to 
cover  all  significant  aspects  of  foreign  affairs, 
so  it  must  meet  the  needs  of  all  U.S.  depart- 
ments and  agencies  actively  involved  in  foreign 
relations.  The  Academy,  which  would  replace 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  would  be  the 
focal  point  of  efforts  to  provide  training,  educa- 
tion and  research  in  subjects  affecting  the  con- 
duct of  our  international  programs  on  a  Gov- 
ernment-wide basis.  Existing  law  providing 
for  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  would  be  re- 
placed and  the  transfer  of  certain  of  its  facil- 
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ities  to  the  Academy  would  be  authorized.  The 
Department  of  State,  like  other  Federal 
agencies,  would  continue  to  possess  the  author- 
ity to  provide  specialized  training  needed  by  its 
own  personnel.  When  the  Academy  is  in 
operation,  it  will  be  the  principal  source  of  pro- 
fessional training  and  education  for  personnel 
of  the  State  Department,  the  USIA  [U.S. 
Information  Agency]  and  AID  [Agency  for 
International  Development],  as  well  as  a  sup- 
plemental source  of  training  for  more  than  20 
other  Federal  agencies. 

5.  The  proposed  legislation  establishes  the 
Academy  as  a  separate  institution,  with  inde- 
pendent and  ample  facilities  for  furnishing  ad- 
vanced training  and  education  to  foreign  af- 
fairs personnel  throughout  the  Government,  for 
initiating  and  conducting  useful  research  and 
for  performing  other  tasks  assigned  to  it.  For 
example,  the  Academy,  under  the  direction  of 
a  Chancellor  appointed  by  the  President,  will 
choose  its  own  faculty  members,  develop  its 
own  curriculum,  collect  and  organize  pertinent 
materials  from  Governmental  agencies  and  out- 
side sources,  design  and  carry  out  its  research 
programs,  and  take  the  initiative  in  fostering 
supplementary  research  by  private  institutions. 
At  the  same  time,  the  operations  of  the 
Academy  will  be  subject  to  basic  policy  guid- 
ance provided  by  a  Board  of  Regents,  chaired 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  consisting  of  four 
other  high  Federal  officials  and  five  prominent 
private  citizens  designated  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
These  arrangements  will  establish  an  appropri- 
ate linkage  between  the  work  of  the  Academy 
and  that  of  the  operating  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  thereby  ensure  that  the  training 
and  research  undertaken  by  the  Academy  will 
not  be  conducted  in  an  "ivory  tower"  atmos- 
phere but  will  be  genuinely  geared  to  the  con- 
crete needs  of  the  agencies  actually  engaged  in 
international  operations.  This  linkage  will  also 
enable  the  Academy  and  the  operating  agencies 
to  work  out  mutually  satisfactory  procedures 
to  permit  the  faculty,  students  and  research 
workers  of  the  Academy  to  gain  access  to 
pertinent  classified  materials  while  maintaining 
appropriate  security  safeguards. 

6.  The  proposed  legislation  gives  the  Chan- 


cellor administrative  authorities  and  responsi- 
bilities similar  to  those  normally  possessed  by 
heads  of  major  private  educational  institutions. 
If  the  Academy  is  to  be  successful,  it  must 
attract  personnel  of  the  highest  quality,  must 
be  able  to  achieve  and  maintain  rigorous  aca- 
demic standards,  must  have  optimum  flexibil- 
ity to  adjust  its  activities  to  ever-changing 
requirements,  and  must  have  access  to  equip- 
ment, property,  services  and  other  resources 
comparable  to  those  available  in  leading  uni- 
versities. 

7.  While  the  research,  education  and  train- 
ing conducted  by  the  Academy  will  primarily 
be  for  officers  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
proposed  legislation  will  permit  private  Amer-; 
ican  citizens,  and  even  foreign  nationals,  to: 
receive  training  at  the  Academy  where  such 
training  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est. The  criteria  for  screening  and  selecting 
such  trainees,  and  the  security  restrictions  to  be 
applied  to  them,  will  be  developed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor under  the  guidance  of  the  Board  of 
Regents. 

8.  The  proposed  Academy  will  not  in  any, 
sense  compete  with  the  activities  of  established 
colleges  and  universities,  but  rather  will  serve 
as  a  channel  through  which  the  knowledge, 
opinions,  experiments  and  ideas  of  the  whole 
academic  world  may  be  used  more  effectively 
in  the  Government's  foreign  affairs  programs. 
Thus,  the  Academy  will  not  attempt  to  dupli- 
cate the  basic  courses  provided  by  colleges  and 
universities.  Instead  it  will  develop  new  pro- 
grams of  training  and  research  designed  to  syn- 
thesize these  diverse  educational  resources,  plus 
the  knowledge  and  experience  within  the  Gov- 
ernment itself,  and  focus  them  upon  the  con- 
crete problems  of  foreign  affairs.  Similarly, 
the  Academy  will  continue  to  look  to  private 
colleges,  universities  and  foundations  for  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  in  many  phases  of  ad- 
vanced research  and  training  and  will  have 
authority  to  contract  for  such  services  where 
necessary. 

9.  The  proposed  legislation  provides  that  the 
National  Academy  will  be  physically  located  in 
or  near  the  District  of  Columbia.  While  there 
might  be  certain  values  in  seeking  a  more  dis- 
tant location,  these  are  clearly  outweighed  by 
the  advantages  of  a  location  close  to  the  head- 
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quarters  of  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies engaged  in  the  actual  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  Such  a  location  will  permit  the  faculty, 
students  and  research  workers  to  gain  ready 
access  to  experienced  lecturers  and  advisers,  to 
consult  with  appropriate  officials  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  the  Congress,  to  observe  actual 
Governmental  operations,  and  to  obtain  perti- 
nent documents  from  Governmental  libraries 
and  files. 

10.  In  view  of  the  ever-changing  tides  and 
cross-currents  of  international  relations,  and 
the  changing  plans,  programs  and  emphasis  of 
the  various  departments  and  agencies  responsi- 
ble for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  a  detailed 
and  defined  curriculum  at  this  time  would  be 
unrealistic.  However,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Academy  will  place  emphasis  upon  training, 
education,  and  research  in  such  matters  as: 
(a)  the  methods  of  formulating  the  goals  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the  light  of  American 
institutions  and  values  and  the  means  by  which 
policies  to  achieve  these  goals  are  developed 
and  executed,  including  coordination  of  the 
work  of  the  different  U.S.  agencies,  both  at 
home  and  abroad;  (b)  communist  history,  the- 
ory, strategy,  tactics  and  resources— military 
and  non-military— and  the  methods  of  detect- 
ing and  counteracting  communist  efforts  to 
dominate,  penetrate  and  subvert  free  societies 
and  institutions;  (c)  political,  social,  economic 
and  cultural  evolutions  and  conditions  in  criti- 
cal areas  of  the  world;  (d)  the  problems  of 
social  and  economic  advancement  in  the  less- 
developed  areas,  and  the  means  of  coping  with 
such  problems;  and  (e)  the  structure,  activities, 
relationships  and  implications  of  international 
organizations. 

Early  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  be  a 
major  step  forward  in  bringing  more  fully  to 
bear  the  resources  of  the  Government  and  the 
Nation  on  the  challenges  and  problems  of  for- 
eign affairs  confronting  us  in  these  turbulent 
times. 

Dean  Rusk 

Secretary  of  State 


Second  Meeting  Held  by  Advisory 
Committee  on  Aid  Program 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  1 

The  Committee  To  Strengthen  the  Security  of 
the  Free  World,  appointed  by  the  President  to 
review  U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs  in  the 
light  of  U.S.  and  free-world  security  interests, 
completed  its  second  series  of  meetings  on  Feb- 
ruary 27.1  The  3-day  meeting,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  heard  a  series 
of  witnesses  from  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  other  agencies. 

The  committee  held  sessions  on  U.S.  economic 
and  military  assistance  programs  in  the  Far 
East,  Latin  America,  South  Asia,  the  Near 
East,  Africa,  and  Europe.  The  final  day  was 
devoted  to  discussions  with  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara,  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Douglas  Dillon,  and  AID  Administrator  David 
Bell. 

Also  heard  earlier  in  the  meeting  were  wit- 
nesses from  several  private  organizations  re- 
questing an  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
committee.  These  groups  were  the  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Association,  headed  by 
Dr.  N.  R.  Danielian,  the  Business  Council  for 
International  Understanding,  led  by  Chairman 
Fred  Foy,  and  the  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Com- 
mittee, a  group  which  has  been  critical  of  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  programs. 

The  committee  will  meet  again  in  early 
March  to  agree  on  its  report  to  the  President, 
which  is  expected  by  mid-March  and  will  be 
made  public  thereafter. 

In  addition  to  its  chairman,  General  Clay,  the 
committee  is  composed  of  Robert  B.  Anderson, 
Eugene  R.  Black,  Clifford  Hardin,  Robert  A. 
Lovett,  Edward  S.  Mason,  L.  F.  McCollum, 
George  Meany,  Herman  Phleger,  and  Howard 
A.  Rusk. 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dee.  31,  1962,  p. 
1007,  and  Mar.  4,  1963,  p.  329. 
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Secretary  Rusk's  News  Conference  of  March  8 


Press  release  121  dated  March  8 

Secretary  Rush :  I  have  no  opening  statement 
today — 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary —  (Laughter.) 

A.  But— 

Q.  We  don't  want  you  to  be  at  a  loss  for 
something  to  say. 

A.  I  just  wanted  to  comment,  in  view  of  [As- 
sociated Press  correspondent]  John  High- 
tower's  cordial  invitation  at  our  last  press  con- 
ference,1 I  thought  I  would  come  back  before 
an  undue  delay.  So,  John,  do  you  have  the  first 
question  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  On  February  18  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment sent  word  it  intended  to  withdraw  sev- 
eral thousand  troops  from  Cuba.  Can  you  tell 
us  what  the  state  of  that  withdrawal  is  and 
what  the  prospects  are? 

A.  Movements  are  under  way.  The  indica- 
tion was  that  several  thousand  would  be  taken 
out  by  the  middle  of  March.  We  are,  of  course, 
watching  that  withdrawal  with  very  great  in- 
terest. And  we  will  make  an  assessment  as  to 
— somewhat  later,  about  exactly  what  this  with- 
drawal amounts  to.  But  I  would  not  today 
want  to  get  into  the  box  score  of  running  figures 
on  how  the  situation  stands  at  this  moment. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  what  you  mean,  sir,  when 
you  say  "movements  are  under  way''''?  Do  you 
mean  movements  within  the  island  to  embarka- 
tion points? 

A.  No.  I  think  there  have  been  movements 
also  actually  on  ships  leaving  the  island. 

Working  Out  a  Satisfactory  Inspection  System 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  has  been  hearing  testimony  on 
the  ability  of  the  system  proposed  by  the  United 
States   to   detect   tests.     Yesterday   scientists 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18, 1903,  p.  235. 


agreed  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  conduct  a 
series  of  tests  that  would  not  even  be  detected. 
There  was  disagreement  among  those  scientists 
about  what  the  ceiling  was  below  which  that 
series  could  be  conducted.  Yet  the  President 
told  us  at  his  press  conference  on  Wednesday 
[March  6]  that  he  would  not  accept  such  a 
treaty.  There  seems  to  be  a  conflict  here.  Could 
you  help  us  resolve  it? 

A.  "Well,  in  the  first  place,  scientific  judg- 
ments do  vary  on  capabilities,  and  scientists  do 
also  make  a  political  judgment  about  the  de- 
gree of  risk  involved.  But  let  me  say  on  that 
subject,  first,  that  the  question  of  the  number 
of  on-site  inspections  is  a  highly  theoretical 
question  until  after  we  know  what  we  are  talk-- 
ing  about.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  yet  have 
in  our  discussions  in  Geneva  any  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question  "the  number  of  what?'' 

Two  or  three  hundred  unsatisfactory  tests  or 
inspections  are  not  as  significant  as  seven  or 
eight  effective  inspections.  Now,  we  would  like 
to  get  down  to  the  details  of  working  out  a  sat- 
isfactory inspection  system.  These  would  in- 
clude such  things  as  the  arrangements  to  pro- 
vide the  data  on  which  judgments  can  be  made 
as  to  whether  or  not  an  inspection  is  called  for. 
It  would  involve  agreement  on  the  areas  to  be 
inspected,  the  size  of  the  area,  for  example.  It 
involves  the  composition  of  the  inspection  teams. 
It  would  involve  arrangements  to  insure  that 
the  inspection  team  is  actually  at  the  location 
which  it  is  requested  to  inspect.  It  would  in- 
volve a  great  many  details  which  have  not  been 
worked  out. 

Now,  we  would  like  to  see  these  details — the 
fine  print — worked  out  so  that  we  know  what 
we  are  talking  about  when  we  talk  about  num- 
bers of  inspections.  Now,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  very  small-scale  tests  could  occur.  But  a 
series  of  tests  which  would  raise  security  ques- 
tions could  be,  we  believe,  adequately  dealt  with 
with  the  kind  of  inspection  system  that  we  have 
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in  mind.  But  we  have  not  yet  had  any  response 
from  the  other  side  in  terms  of  working  out  an 
actual  inspection  system  which  could  do  the 
job. 

Q.  From  which  scientists  are  you  getting  ad- 
vice, sir?  Both  Dr.  [Carl  F.]  Romney  and  Dr. 
[Jack  P.]  Ruina  said  yesterday  that  the — 

A.  We  are  getting  advice  from  a  great  many 
liferent  scientists. 

Q.  Would  that  include  Dr.  Romney  and  Dr. 
*tuina? 

A.  Yes,  their  views  have  been  taken  into 
iccount  in  this  discussion. 

tisks  of  Continued  Arms  Race 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  agree  with  Senator 
John  0.]  Pastor e  that  there  is  no  foolproof 
ystem  of  detection  and  that  any  arrangement 
hat  is  accepted  will  inevitably  involve  some 
isk? 

A.  Well,  there  is  a  measure  of  risk  in  any  sys- 
em.  I  mean,  for  example,  the  treaty  would 
iave  to  determine  the  level  of  energy  release 
rtiich  would  be  acceptable  as  a  part  of  normal 
xboratory  work  on  matters,  say,  connected  with 
he  peaceful  development  of  atomic  energy, 
'here  would  be  some  margins  of  risk,  but  let  me 
oint  out  that  there  are  major  risks  in  any  direc- 
ion  here  if  the  arms  race  continues.  Unless  we 
an  find  some  way  to  bring  a  stop  to  this  qualita- 
ve  arms  race,  the  prospect  is  that  there  not  only 
all  be  increasing  billions  of  dollars  applied  to 
uclear  testing  but  that  the  arms  race  will  be- 
sme  increasingly  unpredictable  and  uncertain. 

Now,  this  was  foreseen  as  early  as  1945,  when, 
t  the  very  beginning  of  the  nuclear  age,  Presi- 
ent  Truman  made  a  determined  effort  to  bring 
uclear  energy  under  international  control  and 
)  eliminate  a  nuclear  arms  race,  through  the 
aruch  proposals— an  intensive  and  dedicated 
fort  made  in  those  years.  Both  the  Eisen- 
ower  and  the  Kennedy  administrations  made  a 
idgment  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
nited  States,  and  indeed  of  all  mankind,  to 
ring  this  nuclear  testing  business  to  an  end, 

possible,  and  to  try  to  find  some  way  to  im- 
3se  a  ceiling  on  the  qualitative  arms  race  in 
hich  we  are  now  engaged. 


There  are  major  risks  involved  if  this  race 
goes  on.  Therefore  we  have  no  choice  between 
a  situation  in  which  there  are  no  risks  and  a 
situation  in  which  there  are  very  great  risks. 
There  are  some  risks  in  any  direction — 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

A.  — but  those  involved  in  a  continued  race 
are  very  great  indeed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  any  word  as  to 
when  the  exploratory  American-Russian  talks 
on  Berlin  will  resume,  and  could  you  tell  us  if 
you  foresee  any  better  prospects  than  there  have 
been  in  the  past? 

A.  We  have  no  further  word  on  that.  We  ex- 
pect to  hear  in  due  course  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  Kohler  [U.S.  Ambassador  Foy  D. 
Kohler]  has  reported  on  that,  after  his  return 
to  Moscow.  Mr.  Gromyko  [Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko]  has  been  out  of 
the  country  for  the  immediate  past,  and  that 
may  have  some  influence  on  it.  But  we  have 
had  no  further  word  on  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  discussion  of  a  nuclear 
test  ban  possibility  seems  to  suggest  an  immi- 
nent event  here,  as  something  likely  to  happen 
very  soon  or  in  the  near  future.  Could  you 
give  us  your  evaluation  of  the  prospects  of 
such  a  treaty  now,  in  view  of  the  Soviet 
attitude? 

A.  No,  I  would  not  put  that  interpretation 
on  recent  events.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
we  would  have  to  say  that  at  present  the  pros- 
pect for  a  nuclear  test  ban  is  not  good,  because 
there  has  been  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  other  side  to  sit  down  and  talk  seriously 
about  the  details,  the  fine  print,  the  arrange- 
ments, as  well  as  the  numbers,  of  inspections, 
which  would  be  critical  to  an  effective  test  ban. 
So  that  I  would  not  interpret  what  has  been 
going  on  lately  as  being  pregnant  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  early  success. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  sir — 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now    that    the    West    German   Defense 
Minister  [Kai  Uwe  von  HasseT]  2  has  put  on 

'  See  p.  444. 
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the  record  some  of  the  suggestions  for  the  cost 
of  the  multilateral  nuclear  force  that  we  are 
proposing — suggesting — for  NATO,  could  you 
expand  for  us,  sir,  on  the  American  views  on 
the  cost  and  the  nature  of  the  operation  of 
the  system? 

A.  Well,  we  are  now  in  a  period  of  intensive 
consultation  with  our  allies  on  this  multilateral 
force.  Let  me  try  to  put  this  in  a  little  bit 
of  perspective,  if  I  might. 

We  are  here  trying  to  respond  to  the  ex- 
pressed interest  of  our  friends  in  Europe  in 
taking  a  larger  part  in  the  decisionmaking 
processes  affecting  nuclear  matters.  I  think 
this  has  been  greatly  stimulated  since  1955,  '56, 
'57,  when  the  Soviets  themselves  acquired  a 
massive  nuclear  delivery  capability  against  the 
West— Western  Europe  and  this  country. 

Now,  here  is  a  situation  where  we  are  our- 
selves trying  to  explore  what  it  is  the  Euro- 
peans really  have  in  mind.  This  is  not  a 
question  on  which  American  leadership,  as  it 
is  frequently  expressed,  should  be  measured  in 
terms  of  whether  an  American  plan,  complete 
in  every  detail,  is  being  put  forward  for  ac- 
ceptance in  every  detail  by  our  friends.  Be- 
cause the  whole  point  of  the  exercise  is  to  find 
a  way  to  share  that  leadership  with  others, 
particularly  in  Western  Europe. 

We  want  to  find  out  in  detail  on  dozens  of 
specific  questions  what  our  allies  think  about 
it.  Now  we  have  made  during  the  past  year 
a  very  strong  effort  to  provide  our  allies  with 
a  great  deal  of  information  in  the  nuclear 
field—technical,  operational,  financial.  After 
Nassau 3  we  felt  that  it  was  appropriate  for  us 
to  indicate  at  least  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
we  could  proceed  on  a  multilateral  force.  And 
Ambassador  [Livingston]  Merchant  is  now  ex- 
ploring the  outlines  of  that  kind  of  a  proposal 
with  our  allies.4  But  we  hope  and  expect  that 
our  allies  will  themselves  come  back  and  tell  us 
what  they  think  about  the  entire  range  of 
these  questions. 

3  For  text  of  a  joint  communique  and  statement  on 
nuclear  defense  systems  issued  at  Nassau  on  Dec.  21, 
1962,  by  President  Kennedy  and  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter Harold  Macmillan,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  14,  1963, 

p.  43. 

4  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  11,  1963,  p.  197. 


Now,  it  is  true  that  this  nuclear  club  is  an 
expensive  club.  This  nuclear  business  is  a  very 
expensive  business.  We  ourselves  are  com- 
mitting in  the  order  of  $15  billion  a  year  to 
this  effort.  We  think  that  our  European 
colleagues  know  that  this  is  expensive.  There 
are  costs  involved.  And  so  we  are  talking  with  \ 
them  about  the  cost  of  a  multilateral  force. 
These  are  not  small  costs,  and  they  will  be 
considering  these  in  relation  to  their  other 
necessary  expenditures,  in  relation  to  their  , 
other  demands  upon  them.  But  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which  is  under  discussion. 

We  will  be  as  responsive  as  possible  to  the 
views  of  our  allies.  There  are  many  questions 
on  which  we  ourselves  will  not  come  to  a  final 
view  about  our  own  opinion  until  we  know  | 
what  our  allies  think  about  it.  But  we  are 
in  that  stage,  Mr.  Marder  [Murray  Marder,  j 
Washington  Post].  I  wouldn't  want  to  go  be- 
yond it  today. 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  return  to  the  point 
of  my  original  question,  sir — 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  Defense  Minister  correct  in  saying  ■; 
that  the  proposed  cost  of  the  force  would  be  in 
the  range  of  $500  million  a  year  over  10  years— 
$500  million  a  year  over  a  10-year  period? 

A.  I  would  think  that  is  an  order  of  magni- 
tude which  is  realistic,  but  I  think  those  are 
not  the  exact  figures  in  terms  of  both  the  ini- 
tial cost  and  maintenance  cost  over  a  period, 
but  those  are  close  enough  to  give  us  a  realistic 
chance  to  think  about  it. 
Visit  of  Brazilian  Finance  Minister 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Finance  Minister  of 
Brazil  is  coming  here  next  week,  I  think,  to 
begin  negotiations  or  discussions  with  this  Gov- 
ernment on  financial  cooperation.  He  is  the 
same  gentleman,  I  understand,  who  was  some- 
thing of  a  tormentor  to  our  delegation  at  Punta 
del  Este  because  of  his  position  on  the  Cuban 
situation;  and  also  some  of  their  financial  prac- 
tices m  Brazil  are  not  quite  what  we  under- 
stand up  here.  I  wonder  if  the  situation  has 
changed  to  tohere  you  feel  his  visit  here  can  be 
of  some  benefit  at  this  time? 
A.  Yes.    First,  let  me  say,  as  far  as  Punta 
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del  Este  is  concerned,  that  since  I  was  the  head 
of  our  delegation  there,  I  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  Mr.  Santiago  Dantas,  that  I  did  not 
consider  him  a  tormentor  at  Punta  del  Este. 
rhere  was  a  high  degree  of  solidarity  there 
ibout  attitudes  toward  the  Cuban  problem  and 
Marxist-Leninism  in  this  hemisphere.  There 
was  a  difference  of  view  on  particularly  one 
Daragraph  of  one  resolution.  But,  in  any 
jvent,  let  us,  as  far  as  the  present  situation  is 
concerned — we  have  been  talking  intensively 
ivith  the  Brazilian  Government  about  their  eco- 
lomic  situation.  They  are  themselves  taking 
i  variety  of  steps  to  bring  their  economic  situa- 
ion  into  a  more  stable  situation,  open  up  a  pos- 
sibility for  an  investment  from  the  outside  that 
vill  help  them  in  their  position,  discussions  with 
he  International  Monetary  Fund  and  other  in- 
titutions.  We  look  forward  to  the  Finance 
Minister's  visit  here  because  we  think  that  there 
s  a  real  prospect  that  a  substantial  improve- 
nent  in  that  situation  can  be  brought  about. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
lanada  made  some  reference  to  continuing  ne- 
'otiations  on  a  nuclear  agreement  with  the 
Jnited  States  to  provide  warheads  for  Cana- 
dian troops.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  those 
■egotiations  are  continuing  and  what  stage  they 
re  in? 

A.  I  believe  the  reference  was  made  north  of 
tie  border — 

Q.  Could  we  please  have  the  question  here? 
A.  Beg  pardon  ? 

Q.  Could  we  please  have  the  question?  We 
ould  not  hear. 

A.  Perhaps  you  would  repeat  the  question. 

Q.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  has  made 
vme  references  during  the  election  campaign  to 
\e  continuation  of  negotiations,  that  is,  hard 
nd  fast  negotiations,  to  obtain  United  States 
warheads  for  Canadian  troops.  I  have  asked 
ie  Secretary  what  state  these  negotiations  are 
i. 

A.  Well,  those  negotiations,  as  indicated 
[•om  north  of  the  border,  are  continuing  inter- 
iittently,  and  we  expect  that  these  discussions 
ill  go  forward. 


Situation  in  Arab  States 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  during  this  past  6  months 
the  regimes  in  Iraq,  Yemen,  and  now  Syria 
have  changed,  and  each  time  there  is  immediate 
affiliation  with  the  U.A.R. — at  least,  a  friendly 
spirit.  In  view  of  this  do  you  have  some  con- 
cern for  the  longevity  of  the  regimes  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  in  Jordan? 

A.  Let  me  say,  first,  on  the  most  recent  devel- 
opment in  Syria,  we  have  only  fragmentary 
reports,  and  I  would  not  wish  to  make  any 
judgment  on  exactly  what  that  might  mean. 
We  do  have  information  that  so  far  as  we  can 
tell  the  Americans  in  that  country  are  safe  and 
that  the  situation  does  not  affect  them.  We 
ourselves  believe  that  relations  among  the  Arab 
states  ought  to  be  worked  out  on  the  basis  of 
consent,  on  the  basis  of  voluntary  cooperation 
in  the  normal  way. 

We  of  course  are  concerned  about  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  Arab  states  and  their  freedom 
from  external  penetration.  We  hope,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Yemen  people  will  be  left  alone 
to  decide  their  own  future  and  have  been  work- 
ing in  that  direction.  But  we  do  not  ourselves 
object  to  the  close  cooperation  among  the  Arab 
states  on  the  basis  of  friendly  cooperation 
among  states  and  in  ways  which  do  not  counter 
the  normal  obligations  of  states  in  the  interna- 
tional community.  We  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  independence  and  the  security  of 
our  friends  in  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  and 
will  be  very  much  alert  to  any  threats  against 
them. 

Trend  in  Viet-Nam  Encouraging 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  South  Viet-Nam,  Gen- 
eral Paul  Harhins  in  an  interview  recently  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  1963  would  most  likely  be 
the  year  of  decision.  He  also  said  in  the  course 
of  that  that  the  Viet  Cong  appeared  to  be  sup- 
plied by  their  own  efforts  with  homemade  weap- 
ons rather  than  from  abroad.  Would  you  give 
us  your  view  of  this  and  what  the  situation 
might  be  there? 

A.  It  appears  that  we  are  turning  an  impor- 
tant corner  in  South  Viet-Nam  in  relation  to 
this  Viet  Cong  effort.  The  ratio  of  arms  cap- 
tured by  one  side  or  the  other  has  shifted  dra- 
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matically  in  favor  of  the  Government  troops. 
Defections  from  the  Viet  Cong  have  grown 
rapidly.  We  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  the  villagers  in  the  countryside  are 
coming  forward  voluntarily  to  provide  infor- 
mation of  great  assistance  to  the  Government  in 
locating  the  Viet  Cong  and  their  activities. 
The  Viet  Cong  incidents  have  dropped  to  ap- 
proximately half  of  what  they  were  on  a  month- 
ly level  during  1962.  The  Government  forces 
clearly  have  the  initiative  in  most  areas  of  the 
country.  The  montagnards,  the  mountain  peo- 
ple of  central  Viet-Nam,  are  being  of  increas- 
ingly greater  assistance  to  the  Government 
forces  in  patrolling  and  in  assuring  the  security 
of  their  own  area.  We  are  encouraged  by  the 
progress  but  at  the  same  time  recognize  that 
this  kind  of  warfare  is  bitter  and  mean  and  is 
likely  to  extend  for  some  time.  The  problem 
is  by  no  means  over,  but  we  are  encouraged  by 
the  trend  that  we  have  seen  in  the  last  several 
weeks  and  months. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  last  time  you  met  with 
us,  you  mentioned  that  this  Government  was 
trying  to  use  its  influence  in  South  Viet-Nam  to 
get  a  more  useful,  rational  press  policy  so  that 
the  American  people  could  knoio  what  was  go- 
ing on  more  accurately.  How  are  we  doing  in 
that  effort? 

A.  There  has  been  some  improvement,  Mr. 
Abel  [Elie  Abel,  NBC  News],  but  I  think  that 
there  is  still  more  to  be  done.  We  ourselves 
have  tried  to  be  more  helpful  directly  with 
members  of  the  press  in  the  briefing  problem 
out  there;  and  I  would  think  that  there  has 
been  some  improvement,  but  not  yet  wholly 
satisfactory. 

Equitable  Sharing  of  U.N.  Peacekeeping  Costs 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wonder  if  you  could  clar- 
ify our  intentions  on  our  contributions  for 
peacekeeping  activities  of  the  United  Nations?  5 
Mr.  [Francis  T.  P.]  Plimpton  seemed  to  indi- 
cate the  other  day  that  if  these  nations  paid 
their  arrears  we  might  continue  to  pay  more 
than  the  32  percent,  which  is  our  standard 
share;  that  we  might  continue  to  pay  the  80 


percent  that  we  have  been  paying  for  many  of 
the  underdeveloped  nations.    Is  that  the  right 
construction? 
A.  Well,  we  feel — 

Q.  Would  you  repeat  the  comment,  please? 
A.  Yes.    Would  you  ask  your  question  some- 
what more  loudly,  please? 

Q.  Yes.  The  question  was  what  our  inten- 
tions are  with  respect  to  contributions  to  the 
peacekeeping  activities  of  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  Plimpton  seemed  to  suggest  that,  if  the 
other  nations  paid  their  arrears  and  continued 
to  meet  their  assessments,  we  might  continue 
to  pay  more  than  our  standard  share  of  32  per- 
cent — as  much  as  the  80  percent  we  have  been 
paying  for  many  underdeveloped  nations.  Is] 
that  right? 

A.  Well,  we  have  not  been  paying  80  percent 
of  the  peacekeeping  costs. 

Q.  Yes.  But  for  many  of  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  we  have  been  paying  about  80 
percent  of  the  cost. 

A.  In  the  past  there  have  been  some  reduc- 
tions in  their  share  of  the  contribution. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  an  effort — have  beei 
for  some  time —  to  stabilize  the  finances  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  increase  the  sense  of 
responsibility  among  all  members  for  the  finan- 
cial burdens  of  the  U.N.  The  United  States 
since  1945,  has  taken  a  very  heavy  share  of  tha< 
burden.  We  believe  that  the  entire  member- 
ship ought  now  to  come  in  and  take  a  fail 
share  of  these  great  financial  necessities  ol 
the  U.N. 

I  think  we  made  a  major  step  this  past  yeai 
in  following  the  decision  of  the  Internationa 
Court  of  Justice,  approved  by  more  than  7( 
votes  in  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  directior 
of  financial  responsibility.6 

Now  we  feel  that  all  members  ought  to  tab 
their  regular  share  in  these  costs.  It  is  tnif 
that  the  smaller  countries  are  not  themselve' 
well  off,  but  it  is  also  true  that  their  proportion 
ate  contribution  is  very  small  indeed.  Anc 
they  themselves  have  perhaps  the  greatest  stab 
of  all  in  the  success  and  the  effectiveness  o: 


6  For  a  statement  issued  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  on  Mar.  6,  see  p.  443. 


8  Bulletin  of  Jan.  7, 1963,  p.  30. 
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U.N.  peacekeeping  operations.  So  we  would 
like  very  much  to  get  a  general  understanding 
that  the  normal  ratios  of  contribution  are  basic 
to  the  peacekeeping  operation. 

Now,  if  the  U.N.  financial  house  is  in  good 
order,  then  there  are  various  ways  in  which  we 
can  contribute  to  situations  such  as  in  the 
Congo,  economic  assistance,  some  of  the  serv- 
ices that  we  are  able  to  provide — which  might 
go  beyond  our  actual  stated  percentage.  But 
we  ought  to  start  from  an  appropriate  and 
equitable  allocation  of  costs  throughout  the 
membership.  We  believe  that  the  United 
Nations  should  make,  and  indeed  it  is  making, 
intensive  effort  to  collect  the  arrearages  in  all 
of  its  budgets.  So  that  we  are  not  under  the 
necessity  of  bailing  out  a  membership  which 
has  itself  a  great  stake  in  the  success  of  the 
U.N. 

Coordination  of  Central  American  Efforts 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  say  that  the  idea 
of  a  Central  American  political  federation  loill 
get  any  public  encouragement  from  the  United 
States  in  the  coming  meeting  of  Presidents  in 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica?  7 

A.  Well,  we  have  been  very  much  interested, 
and  I  might  say  sympathetically  interested,  in 
the  various  moves  that  have  been  taken  in  Cen- 
tral America  to  draw  together  and  to  coordi- 
nate their  efforts  in  a  variety  of  fields. 

The  prospect  is  that  the  Central  American 
Common  Market  will  come  into  full  operation 
within  the  immediate  few  years  ahead.  We 
have  noticed,  with  great  encouragement,  the 
discussions  that  are  going  on  among  the  uni- 
versities of  Central  America  to  work  out  a 
rationalized  program  of  higher  education  for 
those  countries. 

Now  the  development  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can countries,  through  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, will  be  a  matter  of  high  priority  in  the 
discussions  to  be  held  in  Costa  Rica,  and  we 
believe  that  this  can  best  be  accomplished 
through  the  maximum  degree  of  contribution 
imong  the  countries  concerned.  So  that  I 
svould  say  that  a  Central  American  contribu- 
tor an  announcement  of  the  meeting,  see  ibid.,  Feb. 
11,  1963,  p.  213. 


tion  is  something  that  we  would  welcome,  at 
the  pace  at  which  it  is  acceptable  to  the  Central 
Americans  themselves.  And  they  can  count  on 
us  for  full  support  in  the  efforts  they  take  in 
that  direction. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes? 

Q.  Former  Ambassador  [Ellsworth  T.] 
Bunker  has  been  sent  to  the  Middle  East  to 
help  to  try  to  arrange  a  disengagement  in 
Yemen.  I  have  two  questions:  (1)  Is  he  plan- 
ning to  meet  with  the  Royalist  forces  during 
his  mission;  and  (2)  How  close  is  his  mission 
tied  in  ivith  the  Bunche  mission  of  the  United 
Nations? 

A.  It  is  true  that  Ambassador  Bunker  is  in 
Saudi  Arabia  to  discuss  a  variety  of  questions 
with  that  Government,  including  the  situation 
in  the  Yemen.  I  would  not  want  to  go  into  the 
details  of  those  discussions.  His  presence  there 
is  contemporary  with  Mr.  Ralph  Bunche's  mis- 
sion, but  it  is  not  organically  a  part  of  the  same 
effort.  Mr.  Bunche  is  out  representing  the 
United  Nations.  On  your  specific  question 
about  meeting  with  the  Royalists,  I  don't  have 
an  answer  to  that  question. 

Recent  Developments  in  the  Congo 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  some  reports  from  the 
Congo  recently,  especially  from  the  British 
press,  have  suggested  that  the  country  is  drift- 
ing toward  a  new  chaos  and  disorder,  especially 
in  Katanga,  now  that  the  Indian  and  Tunisian 
troops  are  due  to  be  withdrawn.  Does  this 
Government  have  continuing  plans  for  trying 
to  hold  the  line  there? 

A.  Well,  on  the  one  side,  we  would  like  to 
see  the  United  Nations  forces  reduced  as 
rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  the  security  of  the 
country  and  the  original  mission  of  the  U.N. 
in  going  in  there.  On  the  other  side,  we  do 
understand  that  until  the  process  of  political 
unity  has  proceeded  further  there  are  risks 
involved  in  precipitate  reduction  of  those 
forces.  Naturally  the  governments  who  have 
forces  in  the  Congo  would  like  to  get  them  back 
home  as  soon  as  possible.  This  involves  a  bal- 
ance of  judgment  about  what  the  situation  can 
afford  at  a  particular  time. 
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I  must  say  that  I  feel  that  the  situation  gen- 
erally is  encouraging  and  that  U.N.  forces  can 
be  reduced  in  the  weeks  immediately  ahead. 
But  this  will,  also,  be  related  to  the  speed  in 
which  the  Congolese  forces  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  the  local  Katangese 
police  forces,  can  be  put  in  position  or  reorgan- 
ized to  take  care  of  the  basic  security  situation 
of  the  country . 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

A.  — There  is  no  precise  answer  because  it 
depends  a  little  on  how  the  situation  develops. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes?    I  think  there  is  a  question  over  here. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  quite  a  lit 
of  discussion  on  the  Hill  about  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  foreign  policy— whether  there  is  any 
bipartisan  approach  now.  If  there  isn't,  who 
violated  it?  Can  you  give  us  your  ideas  of  bi- 
partisan policy — tohether  you  are  satisfied  with 
the  existing  policy  today? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  main  lines  of  American 
foreign  policy  since  1945  have  been  firmly 
rooted  in  a  bipartisan  approach  to  our  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  great  U.N.  ef- 
fort, the  construction  of  our  42  allies— the  al- 
liances involving  42  allies— our  foreign  aid 
program — these  great  streams  of  American 
policy  have  been  basically  bipartisan  in 
character. 

Now,  there  will  be  margins  of  difference  and 
controversy  around  the  edges  of  these  great 
issues  of  policy,  but  I  have  not,  for  example, 
seen  any  indication  with  respect  to,  say,  a 
hundred  elements  of  foreign  policy  as  you  look 
at  them  around  the  world  that  there  is  partisan 
conflict  over  more  than  a  very  small  number. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  I  go  back  to  Cuba 
for  a  moment? 

A.  All  right. 

Q.  Pm  not  clear  from  your — /  understand 
necessary — general  comments  on  the  present 
situation  there  whether  you  feel  it  is  physically 
possible  for  the  Soviets  in  the  week  remaining 
before  their  deadline  to  withdraw  several 
thousand  troops  from  Cuba.  Cam  you  tell  us 
whether  there  are  in  position  ships  that  wfll 


make    that   xoithdrawal   possible   within   that 
time? 

A.  Yes,  ships  have  been  moving  into  Cuba  in 
the  past  2  weeks.  I  understand  that  more  are 
on  the  way  which  would  make  that  possible. 
It  is  not  a  logistic  problem  of  shipping,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Problems  of  Public  Information 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  sliare  the  view  that 
too  many  people  are  saying  too  much  about 
Cuba? 

A.  Well,  I  think  we  have  indicated  some  con- 
cern  about  the  necessity  for  making   public 
some  aspects  of  our  intelligence-collecting  pro-  . 
cedures.    I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  : 
in  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  Congressman 
[George  H.]  Mahon  the  other  day  about  how 
much  we  disclose  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  con- 
nection with  the  necessity  for  keeping  our  own 
people  well  and  accurately  informed  about  some 
of  these  matters.     Since   1945,  since  Joseph  • 
Stalin  returned  to  the  cold  war  at  the  end  of  the  J 
fighting   in   Europe,  there  has  been  a  great, 
struggle   between   that   system   and  the   free 
world.     Some  of  this  struggle  involves  some 
pretty  mean  kinds  of  fighting  in  dark  back 
alleys.     The  only  satisfaction  one  can  gather 
from  that  kind  of  activity  is  from  the  gallantry 
of  those  from  many  countries  who  have  had  to 
take  part  in  it  on  behalf  of  freedom. 

Now  it  is  not  always  possible  or  in  our 
interest  to  make  all  these  things  public.  The 
main  directions  of  policy  and  the  principal  ob- 
jectives we  have  in  view  and  the  main  actions 
we  take  with  respect  to  them  are  fully  known 
because  this  country  in  the  main  has  to  act  in 
public  and  does  act  in  public.  But  there  are 
some  serious  problems  involved  as  to  how  far  we 
go  in  giving  to  the  other  side  information  which 
the  other  side  would  find  extremely  valuable  in 
the  details  and  the  actual  conduct  of  policy. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  during  the  past  month 
there  was  under  way  within  the  administration 
a  review  of  the  effect  on  the  main  lines  of  the 
position  expressed  by  French  President  de 
Gaulle.  President  Kennedy  and  you  have  said 
on  a  number  of  occasions  that  the  main  lines  of 
American    policy    remain    unchanged.    How- 
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jver,  apart  from  that,  are  there  any  modifica- 
tions at  all  that  the  administration  contemplates 
to  deal  with  the  existing  situation  while  con- 
tinuing on  those  main  lines? 

A.  I  think,  as  we  move  ahead  in  our  discus- 
sions in  NATO  on  the  military  establishment  in 
NATO,  the  prospects  for  multilateral  and 
multinational  arrangements  in  the  nuclear  field, 
;he  continued  buildup  of  the  conventional 
forces,  that  we  do  expect  to  get  on  with  the 
central  task  of  NATO  in  the  security  field. 

On  the  trade  front,  it  is  true  that  the  failure 
>f  the  negotiations  for  the  admission  of  the 
U.K.  into  the  EEC  [European  Economic  Com- 
munity] have  affected  the  prospect  for  our  trade 
jxpansion  program  to  a  degree  because  some 
>f  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  modified  by  the 
failure  of  the  U.K.  to  become  a  member  of  the 
EEC.  But  we  expect  those  negotiations  to  con- 
;inue.  There  is  a  working  group  of  GATT 
meeting  this  month.  There  will  be  a  ministerial 
meeting  in  May  in  GATT  to  determine  how 
to  lay  on  the  negotiations  for  another  round  of 
negotiations  for  trade  expansion.  So  we  are 
getting  on  with  that  program. 

At  the  same  time  we  continue  to  step  up  our 
consultation  in  NATO  on  policy  questions  af- 
fecting not  only  the  European  scene  but  other 
parts  of  the  world.  And  I  think  that  is  going 
ihead.  I  would  not  think  that  there  is  any 
major  and  dramatic  new  direction  of  policy  in 
which  we  ought  to  embark  at  this  time  because 
of  the  events  of  the  last  2  months. 

Md  to  India 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  ash  a  question? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said  that  two  military  missions  have 
gone  to  India  and  are  now  on  their  way  home. 
I  suppose  they  are  stopping  at  London.  But 
this  process  will  evidently  take  many  months — 
and  reports  to  Congress  and  all  the  legislation 
involved.  In  the  meantime,  sir,  there  is  appre- 
hension in  India  that  the  attach  on  India  might 
recur.  Could  you  hindly  tell  us,  sir,  if  you  are 
committed  to  giving  its  additional  aid  in  such  a 
new  emergency?  Secondly,  sir,  may  I  ash, 
would  such  aid  be  conditional  on  the  Indo- 
Pahistan  negotiations  succeeding? 


A.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  the  military  assist- 
ance to  India,  which  was  agreed  between  the 
President  and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  at 
Nassau,  is  now  going  forward,  going  forward 
rapidly.  The  military  missions  that  you  re- 
ferred to — the  one  on  air  defense 8  I  think  is 
now  in  London  preparing  its  report.  President 
Kennedy  has  indicated  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion our  very  great  interest  in  the  security  of 
India.  And  I  think  that  it  can  be  assumed  that 
we  will  not  be  negligent  in  the  situation  that 
you  mentioned. 

As  far  as  the  relation  between  these  problems 
and  the  Kashmir  talks  is  concerned,  just  let  me 
say  that  we  do  believe  that  it  is  very  important 
to  the  security  of  the  entire  subcontinent  that 
India  and  Pakistan  resolve  the  problems  be- 
tween them,  so  that  they  can  present  a  solid 
front  to  any  aggression  against  the  subconti- 
nent. I  would  not  in  any  sense  qualify  our  aid 
purposes  by  this  word  "condition."  But  I 
would  think  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
two  countries  in  the  subcontinent,  a  condition 
for  the  security  of  the  subcontinent  is  agree- 
ment between  themselves. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  judgment  that  you 
can  still  pick  up  a  series  of  nuclear  tests  in  the 
Soviet  Union  despite  what  the  scientists  have 
testified  on  Capitol  Hill,  are  you  taking  into  ac- 
count the  possibility  that  intelligence  and  other 
sources  of  information  may  be  used?  And  if  so, 
hoio  are  you  going  to  use  this,  since  the  present 
treaty  makes  one  of  the  criteria  for  the  use  of 
an  on-site  inspection  the  precise  location  of  an 
event? 

A.  Well,  any  international  system  of  inspec- 
tion would  be  strongly  reinforced  by  what  are 
called  national  detection  capabilities.  And  this 
would  involve  on  both  sides  a  great  variety  of 
means  through  which  one  gets  information 
about  what's  going  on  in  one  country  or  another. 

I  would  not  think  that  there  would  be  any 
conflict  of  evidence  or  conflict  of  information 
between  national  and  international  systems. 
They  would  be  mutually  reinforcing  and  sup- 
porting. And  I  would  not  think  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  of  the  sort  that  you  mentioned. 


8  For  background,  see  ibid.,   Feb.   18,   1963,  p.  249, 
footnote  7. 
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Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  interview  of 
Secretary  Rusk  on  February  28  by  Harry  W. 
Flannery,  AFL-CIO,  for  broadcast  on  March  7 
on  the  radio  program  "Washington  Reports 
to  the  People:'' 

Press  release  117  dated  March  7 

Mr.  Flannery:  "Washington  Reports  to  the 
People." 

Secretary  Rusk:  The  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere are  deeply  preoccupied  with  the  issues 
surrounding  Cuba,  first,  to  insure  that  Cuba 
does  not  become  a  source  of  infection  for  ag- 
gression in  this  hemisphere  and,  secondly,  to 
get  on  with  the  great  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  hemisphere  under  free  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  Flannery:  That  was  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  interviewed  this  week  in  his  con- 
ference room  in  the  Department  of  State  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Your  reporter,  Harry  W. 
Flannery,  for  this  radio  station  and  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

Mr.  Secretary,  Cuba  has  become  a  political 
issue.  Do  you  think  foreign  affairs  should  be 
bipartisan,  and  if  they  should  be,  how  can  this 
be  accomplished? 

Secretary  Ritsk:  Mr.  Flannery,  I  think  the 
main  lines  of  American  foreign  policy  since 
World  War  II  have  been  bipartisan.  Our  great 
effort  in  the  United  Nations,  our  great  alli- 
ances, our  foreign  aid  program — all  of  the  ef- 
forts requiring  great  national  sacrifice  and  ac- 
tion have  been  handled  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
Now,  from  time  to  time,  as  you  will  recall, 
we  did  debate  foreign  policy  matters,  and  some- 
times these  are  debated  on  a  partisan  basis. 
That,  I  think,  is  normal  in  our  political  sys- 
tem. I  think  every  2  years,  and  certainly  every 
4  years,  these  matters  will  be  examined  in  a 
very  lively  fashion.  But  I  think  in  the  main 
how  we  see  ourselves  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  will  continue  to  be  on  a  bipartisan 
basis. 

Mr.  Flannery:  Mr.  Secretary,  while  he  was 
in  this  country,  Venezuelan  President  Betan- 


court x  suggested  a  blockade  of  Cuba  so  far  as 
travel  back  and  forth  to  Latin  America  is  con-  i 
cerned.  Shouldn't  such  a  project  be  handled 
by  the  Organization  of  American  States,  and 
don't  you  think  it  advisable  because  of  Latin 
American  students  trained  in  Cuba  for  under- 
ground activities,  including  sabotage  in  their 
own  countries  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  I  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Betancourt  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
reduce  the  number  of  persons  who  may  be  go- 
ing to  Cuba,  to  get  their  training  and  methods  I 
of  subversion  and  perhaps  even  guerrilla  war- 
fare which  they  will  then  take  back  to  their  own 
countries.    And,  as  you  know,  President  Betan- , 
court  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  his;, 
own  country  with  subversive  activities  of  this 
type.     When  he  was  here  he  and  President; 
Kennedy  discussed  this  problem,  and  we,  of; 
course,  have  pledged  the  full  support  of  the, 
United  States  to  Venezuela  in  resisting  such 
activities  in  their  own  country  and  also  full, 
support  to  the  work  of  the  Organization  of, 
American  States. 

Now,  there  are  a  number  of  measures  in  this; 
field  involving  internal  security  regulations,, 
passport  controls,  travel  control,  which  have  to 
be  handled  on  a  national  basis  because  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  considerations,  because  of 
constitutional  and  legal  questions.  But  at- 
tempts to  stimulate  subversive  action  in  other 
countries  are  being  met  by  the  joint  actions 
of  the  United  States  and  the  other  American  Re- 
publics through  consultation  and  coordinated 
action  talked  out  and  arranged  in  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

The  OAS  has  been  studying  most  intensively 
various  aspects  of  the  problem,  such  as  the 
travel  of  students,  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
Cuba  to  the  other  American  Republics  for  sub- 
versive purposes,  and  the  flow  of  subversive 
propaganda  from  Cuba,  the  use  of  Cuba  as  a 
training  base  for  training  in  subversive  tech- 
niques. There  are  two  special  committees  of 
the  OAS  operating  in  this  field:  the  Special 
Consultative  Committee  on  Security  and  a 
special  committee  of  the  Council  itself.  And  we 
are  working  very  closely  with  both  of  these  OAS 
activities. 


1  See  p.  445. 
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Only  last  week  Assistant  Secretary  Martin 
made  a  very  important  statement  before  the 
Latin  American  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  the  subject  of 
Communist  subversion  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere.2 Now,  this  report  has  a  great  deal  of 
practical  information  in  it,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend it  to  anyone  who  wants  to  know  more 
about  this  problem  and  what  we  are  doing  in 
ibis  hemisphere  to  meet  it. 

Economic  Situation  in  Cuba 

Mr.  Flannery:  President  Betancourt,  Mr. 
Secretary,  also  proposed  encouragement  of  anti- 
3astro  forces  in  Cuba.  Just  how  much  public 
support  does  Fidel  Castro  have  in  Cuba,  and 
ire  the  majority  of  the  people  behind  him? 
tVhat  is  the  economic  situation  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  I  understand  that  in  Mexico 
President  Betancourt  said  that  in  his  opinion 
he  situation  in  Cuba  could  not  go  on  much 
onger  the  way  it  is.  He  lived  there,  you  know, 
for  3  years,  and  he  says  the  basic  factor  is  the 
lesire  of  the  Cuban  people  for  freedom  and  he 
ioesn't  think  they  will  put  up  with  tyranny 
nuch  longer.  There  are  many  others  who  know 
3uba,  of  course,  more  intimately  than  I  do,  who 
lave  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Now,  we  have  no  way  of  measuring  this  pub- 
ic sentiment  with  complete  accuracy,  because 
hey  haven't  had  elections,  for  example,  in  Cuba 
since  the  present  regime  took  over  early  in  1959. 
But  there  is  evidence  of  great  and  growing  dis- 
content on  that  island.  The  fact  that  a  couple 
)f  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Cubans  have  given 
ip  all  their  material  possessions  and  left  Cuba 
o  seek  freedom  abroad  since  the  beginning  of 
his  present  regime  would  indicate  that  Cuba 
s  not  a  satisfactory  place  in  which  to  live  now 
md  the  Cuban  people  do  not  feel  that  they  are 
roll  off.  Our  information  is  that  several  hun- 
Ired  thousands  of  these  Cubans  have  indicated 
heir  desire  to  leave  the  country  if  possible. 

The  economic  situation  is  grim.  Cuba's 
rade  with  the  free-world  countries  has  fallen 
)ff  as  much  as  90  percent  since  the  beginning 
)f  1961.    At  the  same  time  the  regime  has  mis- 

sFor  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  11,  1963,  p.  347,  and 
Mar.  18,  1963,  p.  404. 


managed  their  agricultural  practices  so  that 
from  a  relatively  prosperous  economy,  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  economies  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, Cuba's  has  dropped  to  a  typical  Com- 
munist satellite  economy  of  the  sort  that  we 
have  seen  in  East  Germany,  North  Viet-Nam, 
and  other  places.  So  we  think  that  they  are 
finding  this  present  course  is  not  the  course  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  Flannery:  Do  you  foresee,  Mr.  Secretary, 
the  eventual  overthrow  of  Castro  in  Cuba  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  There  is  no  question  what- 
ever in  my  mind  that  the  Cuban  people  will 
again  be  free.  But  we  cannot  be  precise  today 
about  just  how  and  when  this  will  come  about. 
We  can  certainly  know  though  that  the  posi- 
tion, prestige,  and  stability  of  Castro  and  his 
regime  in  Cuba  have  been  greatly  diminished. 

We  have  had  a  considerable  measure  of  suc- 
cess from  efforts  to  isolate  Cuba  and  to  discredit 
the  Castro  government.  The  missile  crisis  of 
last  October  proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  un- 
masking the  Castro  regime.  At  one  time  there 
were  a  good  many  people  in  the  United  States 
and  many  elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere  who 
regarded  Castro  and  his  regime  as  a  model  for 
a  new  Latin  American-type  revolution.  The 
missile  crisis,  as  well  as  the  betrayal  of  that  rev- 
olution to  Moscow  by  Castro  himself,  made  it 
clear  that  the  Castro  regime  is  just  one  more 
tool  of  Moscow.  The  ineptitude  of  Cuban  lead- 
ers, coupled  with  the  successive  efforts  to  de- 
prive Cuba  of  access  to  the  industrialized 
markets  of  the  free  world,  has  brought  about 
a  very  serious  deterioration  on  the  island. 

And  in  the  political  field  a  major  reduction 
and  influence  of  fidelismo  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere has  been  achieved.  The  Castro  govern- 
ment has  been  suspended  from  participation 
in  the  OAS.  Fifteen  American  Republics  no 
longer  have  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba. 
Last  October,  during  the  missile  crisis,  the 
American  Republics  achieved  complete  hemi- 
spheric solidarity  with  a  unanimous  vote  on  the 
OAS  action  to  protect  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  continent.3 

Now,  all  these  things  don't  mean  that  Castro 
is  about  to  be  overthrown  today  or  tomorrow. 


1  Ibid.,  Nov.  12,  1962,  p.  720. 
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But  it  does  serve  to  lessen  his  strength  and  in- 
crease his  weaknesses.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
that  eventually  he  will  go. 

The  Congo 

Mr.  Flannery:  To  move  to  another  part  of 
the  world,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  United  Nations 
has  been  criticized  for  its  armed  means  of 
settling  the  Katanga  problems  in  the  Congo. 
What's  your  reaction  to  these  critics  ? 

Secretary  Rush:  Well,  I  think  the  story  has 
to  begin  with  the  choices  which  were  presented 
to  President  Eisenhower  in  July  1960  at  a  time 
when  chaos  in  the  Congo  led  the  Government 
of  the  Congo  to  ask  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union  separately 
for  military  assistance.  President  Eisenhower 
wisely  made  the  decision  to  support  the  request 
of  the  United  Nations.  So  that  it  was  the 
Government  of  the  Congo  that  asked  the  United 
Nations  to  come  in,  and  the  Security  Council 
authorized  the  U.N.  to  go  in  with  a  mandate  to 
maintain  law  and  order,4  partly  because  the 
absence  of  law  and  order  opened  the  way  for  the 
Congo  to  become  a  great  cockpit  of  interna- 
tional strife— transformed  it  into  a  genuine 
threat  to  the  peace  because  of  the  dangers  of  in- 
tervention from  the  outside. 

Now,  these  secessionist  movements  in  the 
Congo  have  never  had  a  mandate  from  anyone. 
The  leaders  of  the  Congo  themselves  at  a  round- 
table  conference  in  Belgium  agreed  to  a  unified 
Congo  as  a  basis  for  independence.  You  have 
had  the  Communist-backed  secession  in  Stanley- 
ville, in  eastern  Congo.  You  have  had  secession 
in  the  Kasai.  You  have  had  a  secessionist  move- 
ment in  Katanga.  But  none  of  these  were  ever 
backed  by  the  peoples  concerned.  There  was 
never  a  mandate  for  this.  And  certainly  the 
great  Baluba  people  in  the  Katanga,  half  the 
population  of  that  Province,  would  never  have 
been  content  with  secession. 

As  far  as  the  military  actions  of  the  U.N. 
forces  were  concerned,  they  were  taken  in 
pursuit  of  Security  Council  mandates,  them- 
selves undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Congo- 
lese Government,  and  included  the  self-defense 
of  the  U.N.  forces  themselves. 

This  latest  fighting  last  December,  remember, 

4  Ibid.,  Aug.  1,  I960,  p.  159. 


occurred  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  what  ap- 
peared to  be  drunken  Katangese  soldiers  at- 
tacked a  U.N.  command  post,  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted period  of  attempting  to  arrange  a  cease- 
fire, in  which  Mr.  Tshombe  himself  tried  to  get 
his  own  troops  to  cease  fire,  the  U.N.  soldiers 
finally  had  to  take  command  of  the  situation 
and  restore  order.  And  this  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  long  series  of  harassment  of  U.N. 
forces  in  a  design  to  cut  them  off  from  one 
another  and  their  supplies  and  communications 
and  to  prevent  their  free  movement  throughout 
the  Congo. 

So  we  believe  that  this  unfortunate,  trouble- 
some story  of  the  Congo  is  now  beginning 
to  come  to  an  end  and  come  to  a  peaceful  end 
and  an  end  which  will  be  based  upon  the  con- 1 
stitutional   consent   of   the   Congolese   people: 
themselves. 

The  Atlantic  Alliance 

Mr.  Flannery:  Mr.  Secretary,  France's  veto, 
of  British  entry  into  the  Common  Market  has: 
caused  concern  here  that  the  United  States'  as-j 
sociation  with  the  Common  Market  also  will  be 
hindered  and  that  the  strength  of  the  NATO 
alliance  will  be  impaired.  What  do  you  think,; 
Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Rush:  Well,  I  don't  believe  that  the 
basic  strength  of  the  NATO  alliance  is  involved 
in  these  present  disagreements.  There  are  some 
temporary  differences  of  opinion  that  exist 
today  among  some  of  our  European  allies,  but 
I  think  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  fully 
aware  of  the  necessity  in  today's  world  of  con- 
tinued close  ties  across  the  Atlantic  with  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

I  think  they  realize,  as  do  we,  that  the  defense 
of  Europe  and  North  America  is  indivisible  and 
that  economically  our  prosperity  and  growth 
are  closely  linked.  They  know  that  we  both 
have  a  vital  stake  in  assisting  the  less  developed 
countries  of  the  world  and  our  assistance  can 
be  of  maximum  value  only  if  we  coordinate  our 
efforts,  and  they  see,  as  we  do,  that  the  key  to 
our  ability  to  maintain  our  economic  strength 
so  that  we  can  accomplish  the  tasks  in  which  we 
have  a  mutual  interest  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic is  an  increasing  in  the  flow  of  trade  be- 
tween us. 
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So  we  plan  to  continue  our  support  of  the  uni- 
fication movement  in  Europe,  and  we  hope  that 
eventually  Great  Britain  will  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Common  Market,  will  continue  to 
move  forward  in  economic  and  financial  trade 
and  aid  cooperation,  and  NATO  will  remain  the 
backbone  of  our  military  defense  and  will  be 
strengthened  to  perform  its  function  better. 

There  has  been  a  growing  strength  in  NATO 
both  in  conventional  forces  and  in  nuclear  forces 
in  the  last  year  or  two.  And  we  would  like  to 
give  our  European  allies,  if  they  want  it,  a 
greater  voice  in  their  own  nuclear  defense,  and 
we  have  proposed  therefore  the  creation  of  a 
multilateral  nuclear  force.  And  then,  of  course, 
this  year  and  next  year  we  will  be  moving  along 
vigorously  on  the  trade  front,  using  the 
authority  granted  by  Congress  in  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act.  So  we  see  not  only  the  necessity 
for  the  continuation  of  the  great  stream  of 
Western  policy,  but  we  also  believe  that  it  will 
go  forward  despite  some  of  these  temporary  dis- 
agreements that  have  occurred. 

Mr.  Flannery:  Thank  you,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  for  this  exclusive  interview  for 
this  radio  station  and  the  AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Rusk 
was  interviewed  in  his  conference  room  in  the 
Department  of  State  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Your  reporter,  Harry  W.  Flannery,  invites 
you  to  be  with  us  next  week  at  this  same  time 
when  we  again  discuss  major  issues  before  the 
Nation  and  Congress  in  this  public  service  pro- 
gram, "Washington  Reports  to  the  People." 


U.S.  States  Position  on  Financing 
of  U.N.  Peacekeeping  Operations 

Following  is  a  statement  released  by  the  U.S. 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  March  6 
( U.S. /U.N.  press  release  4153) . 

Questions  have  been  asked  concerning  the 
position  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Working  Group  of  Twenty-one  on  the  matter  of 
financing  United  Nations  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions.1 The  United  States  delegation  must,  of 
course,  respect  the  fact  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Working  Group  are  closed.    However,  the 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  7,  1963,  p.  30. 
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general  position  the  United  States  is  taking  on 
this  subject  is  the  following : 

The  United  States  considers  the  continuance 
of  United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations  in 
the  Middle  East  and  on  a  reduced  level  in  the 
Congo  to  be  important  to  the  United  States 
and  the  entire  world.  For  this  reason,  since 
1957,  the  United  States  has  made  large  volun- 
tary contributions  each  year  to  the  financing  of 
these  operations  in  addition  to  its  regular  scale 
assessments.  While  a  number  of  states  have 
recognized  their  membership  responsibilities 
toward  these  operations  by  providing  troops 
and  services  and  paying  their  assessments, 
many  others  have  not.  As  a  result,  the  United 
Nations'  financial  situation  has  deteriorated 
and,  despite  the  recent  bond  issue,  remains  very 
serious.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
the  United  States,  which  believes  that  a 
prompt  and  general  recognition  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  principle  of  collective  financial 
responsibility  is  necessary.  The  U.S.  position 
on  any  possible  future  contribution  above  our 
regular  scale  assessment  for  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations will  be  decisively  influenced  in  the 
months  ahead  by  the  financial  support  which 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  actually 
provide. 


Foreign  Policy  Conference 
To  Be  Held  at  Philadelphia 

Press  release  119  dated  March  6 

The  Department  of  State,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  World  Affairs  Council  of  Philadel- 
phia, will  hold  its  next  regional  foreign  policy 
conference  at  Philadelphia  on  March  28.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  press,  radio,  television,  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  concerned  with 
foreign  policy,  and  community  and  business 
leaders  from  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania  are  being  invited  to  partici- 
pate. 

This  will  be  the  tenth  in  the  series  of  regional 
conferences  which  began  in  July  1961  at  San 
Francisco  and  Denver.  The  purpose  of  these 
regional  meetings  is  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  senior  Government  officials  who  carry  re- 
sponsibility for  foreign  policy  to  meet  with  com- 
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munity  leaders,  media  representatives,  and 
other  interested  persons  to  explore  in  depth  and 
exchange  views  on  matters  of  current  import 
in  world  affairs. 

Officials  of  the  Government  participating  in 
the  conference  will  be  W.  W.  Rostow,  Counselor 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  Chairman  of 
the  Policy  Planning  Council;  Robert  J.  Man- 
ning, Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs ;  Harlan  Cleveland,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  International  Organization  Af- 
fairs ;  Edwin  M.  Martin,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter- American  Affairs;  Mrs.  Katie 
Louchheim,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs;  J.  Robert  Schaetzel, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  At- 
lantic Affairs ;  and  "William  P.  Bundy,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs. 


Discussions  Held  at  Washington 
With  German  Defense  Minister 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  statement  of 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  regard- 
ing the  visit  to  Washington,  February  25-28,  of 
Kai  Uwe  von  Hassel,  Minister  of  Defense  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Press  release  108  dated  February  27 

The  Minister  of  Defense  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  Kai  Uwe  von  Hassel,  today 
[February  27]  completed  3  days  of  meetings 
with  United  States  officials,  including  a  call  on 
the  President,  discussions  with  Secretary  Rusk, 
Secretary  McNamara,  and  other  officials  of  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense.  Included 
also  was  a  visit  with  Secretary  McNamara  to 
Headquarters  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  at 
Omaha. 

Minister  von  Hassel's  visit  came  just  7  weeks 
after  he  assumed  his  present  position  and  fol- 
lows the  visit  to  Bonn  earlier  this  month  of 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Roswell  Gilpat- 
ric.  This  exchange  of  visits  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance both  countries  place  on  maintaining 
and  strengthening  the  close  working  relation- 
ships which  have  developed  between  them. 


Minister  von  Hassel's  visit  provided  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  an  informal  exchange  of 
views  on  a  variety  of  subjects  of  mutual  inter- 
est, including  NATO  strategy,  the  proposed 
multilateral  sea-based  MRBM  force,  and  U.S.- 
FRG  cooperative  logistics  arrangements.  The 
discussions  were  aimed  primarily  at  giving  the 
Minister  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  become 
acquainted  with  United  States  officials,  and  no 
major  policy  decisions  were  sought. 

Minister  von  Hassel  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  discussed  in  general  a  broad  range  of 
Atlantic  policy  matters.  The  Secretary  reit- 
erated the  importance  which  the  United  States 
attaches  to  both  Atlantic  partnership  and 
NATO,  and  Minister  von  Hassel  affirmed  the 
Federal  Republic's  wholehearted  support  of 
both  concepts.  Topics  discussed  included  the 
proposed  multilateral  sea-based  MRBM  force, 
the  Franco-German  treaty  of  friendship,  and 
German  purchases  of  defense  materials  in  the 
United  States. 

Secretary  Rusk  noted  certain  other  current 
problems,  such  as  Laos  and  Cuba,  with  which 
the  United  States  is  presently  concerned. 

Minister  von  Hassel  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara agreed  that  a  strong  NATO  is  essential 
to  the  defense  of  both  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  their  talks  were  devoted  largely 
to  ways  and  means  of  strengthening  the  al- 
liance. The  discussions  covered  the  proposed 
NATO  nuclear  force  including  the  multilateral 
force,  questions  of  NATO  strategy,  and  the 
progress  of  the  German  defense  effort. 

In  the  Department  of  State,  Minister  von 
Hassel  also  talked  with  Under  Secretary  Ball 
and  Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs 
Tyler  and  discussed  the  proposed  multilateral 
nuclear  sea-based  MRBM  force  with  senior  of- 
ficials, including  Chairman  of  the  Policy  Plan- 
ning Council,  Counselor  Walt  "W.  Rostow,  and 
Admiral  Claude  Ricketts,  Vice  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  The  Minister  indicated  that  he 
was  looking  forward  to  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  further  with  Ambassador  Mer- 
chant x  and  his  team  when  they  arrive  in  Bonn 
next  week. 


"For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  11,  1963, 
p.  197. 
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Minister  von  Hassel  met  separately  with 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Gilpatric  to  con- 
tinue their  discussions  of  U.S.-FRG  cooperative 
logistics,  which  began  earlier  in  Bonn.  The 
German  Defense  Minister  stated  that  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  will  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to 
make  major  purchases  of  military  equipment, 
supplies,  and  services  from  the  United  States. 
rhese  purchases  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  offsetting  United  States  defense  expendi- 
tures in  Germany.  These  discussions  included 
plans  for  German  pilot  training  in  the  United 
•States,  the  provision  of  procurement  services, 
itilization  of  United  States  maintenance  facili- 
ties in  Germany,  and  joint  United  States- 
jerman  research  and  development  activities. 

Minister  von  Hassel  will  depart  on  Thursday 
norning  [February  28]  for  a  tour  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and 
vill  proceed  to  New  York  in  the  afternoon. 
Be  plans  to  return  to  Germany  on  March  2. 


J.S.  and  Venezuela  Take  Firm  Stand 
Vgainst  Communist  Threats 

Bomulo  Betancourt,  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Venezuela,  made  an  official  visit  at  Wash- 
ington February  19-21.  Following  is  the  text 
yf  the  exchange  of  greetings  between  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Betancourt  upon  the 
Matter's  arrival  at  the  White  House  on  Febru- 
vry  19,  together  with  a  joint  communique  re- 
eased  at  the  close  of  their  talks  on  February 
W. 

iXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS 

Yhlte  House  press  release  dated  February  19 
'resident  Kennedy 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  wel- 
come you  and  Madame  Betancourt  to  Washing- 
ion  and  especially  here  at  the  White  House. 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  I  remember  with  great 
pleasure  your  generous  welcome  to  us  and  the 
welcome  of  the  people  of  your  country,  not  only 
n  the  city  of  Caracas  but  also  in  the  country- 
side where  we  visited  one  of  the  housing  proj- 
ects which  have  been  the  center  of  your  interest 


and  which  have  meant  so  much  to  your  country- 
men. 

I  take  particular  pleasure  in  welcoming  you 
to  this  country.  You  represent  all  that  we 
admire  in  a  political  leader.  Your  liberal 
leadership  of  your  country,  your  persistent  de- 
termination to  make  a  better  life  for  your 
people,  your  long  fight  for  democratic  leader- 
ship not  only  in  your  own  country  but  in  the 
entire  area  of  the  Caribbean,  your  companion- 
ship with  other  liberal  progressive  leaders  of 
this  hemisphere — all  these  have  made  you,  for 
us,  a  symbol  of  what  we  wish  for  our  own 
country  and  for  our  sister  Republics. 

And  the  same  reasons  have  made  you  the 
great  enemy  of  the  Communists  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  no  accident  that  you  and  your 
country  have  been  marked  number-one  in  their 
efforts  to  eliminate  you  and  what  you  stand  for 
and  the  progress  that  you  represent.  If  we  can 
demonstrate  in  this  hemisphere  that  through 
democratic  means,  through  progressive  means, 
we  can  solve  the  problems  of  this  hemisphere 
then,  of  course,  this  battle  will  be  won. 

It  is  to  that  central  task  that  you  have  ad- 
dressed yourself  not  only  during  the  years  of 
your  presidency  but  during  the  long  years  of 
your  exile  and  in  your  political  work  through- 
out your  life.  So,  Mr.  President,  you  come  at 
a  time  most  opportune.  We  value  your  counsel. 
We  value  our  association  with  you  in  these 
critical  days  in  the  hemisphere. 

And  we  stand  with  Venezuela,  we  stand  with 
you,  in  the  fight  for  freedom  during  these 
great  days  of  the  sixties.  So,  Mr.  President, 
you  are  a  welcome  guest.  We  are  honored  at 
your  presence  and  are  particularly  glad  to  have 
with  you  the  members  of  your  family.  We 
want  you  to  know  that,  in  welcoming  you,  we 
hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  people 
of  Venezuela. 

President  Betancourt 

President  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  it  is 
indeed  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  my 
wife,  my  daughter,  and  I,  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Venezuelan  Central  Govern- 
ment that  have  accompanied  me  here,  come  on 
this  visit  of  friendship  to  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 
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Thus  we  are  reciprocating  the  visit  that  you, 
Mr.  President,  together  with  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
paid  to  our  country  in  December  of  1961.1  On 
that  occasion  the  people  of  Venezuela  showed, 
as  other  peoples  of  Latin  America  have  shown 
and  will  show,  that  when  they  are  spoken  to  in 
a  spirit  of  democracy  and  freedom  and  with  an 
understanding  of  the  need  to  strive  for  economic 
cooperation  which  will  lead  to  a  raising  of  the 
social  standards  of  living  of  our  people,  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America,  and  my  own  country 
included,  will  receive  whoever  issues  these 
words  with  a  great  sense  of  friendship. 

As  you  say,  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit  to 
our  country,  Mr.  President,  thousands  of  men 
and  women  lined  the  streets  of  Caracas  to  re- 
ceive you,  as  well  as  the  streets  of  other  cities 
that  you  honored  with  your  visit  and  the  coun- 
tryside that  you  also  touched.  And  this,  Mr. 
President,  was  an  expression  of  friendship  from 
the  people  of  Venezuela  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  his  wife. 

I  feel  deeply  moved  in  coming  back  to  Wash- 
ington after  so  many  years  of  absence.  Four 
of  those  years  have  been  spent  as  President  of 
my  country.  I  almost  thought  that  from  the 
helicopter  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  small  house 
that  I  lived  in  on  Belt  Road  here  in  Washing- 
ton, where  I  spent  three  of  my  exiled  years. 
Those  years  that  we  spent  here  in  Washing- 
ton in  that  house  gave  us  great  opportunity  to 
share  a  great  deal  of  friendship  with  the  demo- 
cratic people  of  the  United  States  and  to  be 
the  object  of  their  very  warm  hospitality.  I 
come  here,  Mr.  President,  with  my  advisers  to 
discuss,  as  a  friend  and  ally,  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  advisers,  the  prob- 
lems that  affect  our  two  countries  and  the  prob- 
lems that  affect  the  economy  of  Venezuela. 

I  have  not  come  here  to  ask  for  any  contribu- 
tions from  the  American  taxpayer,  but  I  have 
come  here  to  discuss  the  problems  which  affect 
the  economy  of  my  country.  And  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  United  States  Government,  repre- 
sented by  President  Kennedy  and  his  advisers, 
will  be  receptive  to  any  possible  solutions  that 
might  be  mutually  favorable  to  our  two 
countries. 

I  also  have  come  here  to  discuss  with  Presi- 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  15, 1962,  p.  89. 


dent  Kennedy  other  problems  that  affect  our 
two  countries  in  the  field  of  international  policy, 
especially  the  problems  created  coming  out  of 
the  Caribbean  and  extending  to  the  whole  hem- 
isphere,  the  problems  created  by  Soviet  in- 
filtration in  this  area  and,  therefore,  in  the 
hemisphere. 

Not  only  myself  and  yourself,  Mr.  President, 
but  many  governments  of  Latin  America  are 
dedicated,  together  with  their  friends  in  the' 
free  world,  to  the  defense  of  the  values  of  our 
civilization,  the  democratic  and  Christian  val- 
ues that  inspire  all  of  us.  And  we  are  all 
striving  toward  this  great  task,  to  create  and 
maintain  a  life  devoted  to  democracy  and  free- 
dom for  our  peoples. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President.  It 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  welcomed  by  you  here 
in  Washington. 

TEXT  OF  JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  20 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  AmerT 
ica  and  the  President  of  the  Kepublic  oi 
Venezuela  in  the  past  two  days  discussed  devel- 
opments in  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  in^ 
volve  two  countries  whose  friendship,  nurtured 
in  the  youth  of  our  Eepublic  by  Francisco  de 
Miranda,  Simon  Bolivar,  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Henry  Clay,  today  stands 
as  a  symbol  of  the  successful  effort  in  our  coun- 
tries to  satisfy  man's  aspirations  for  a  better 
life  with  dignity  and  freedom. 

The  two  Presidents  considered  carefully  the 
ways  in  which  Venezuela  and  the  United  States 
could  most  effectively  further  the  objectives 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  They  considered 
also  the  gravity  of  the  situation  created  by 
establishment  in  Cuba  of  an  alien,  anti-demo- 
cratic stronghold  from  which  emanate  threats 
to  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  each  ol 
the  free  American  Republics. 

The  two  Presidents  look  to  the  Organizatior 
of  American  States  to  use  all  means  within  itf 
power  to  ensure  the  continuity  of  the  demo 
cratic  process  in  the  Member  States;  and  the} 
urge  the  Member  States  for  their  part  t( 
strengthen  inter- American  friendship,  solidar 
ity,  and  security  by  giving  full,  active,  anc 
immediate  support  to  programs  of  the  Organi 
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:ation  of  American  States  for  the  social  and 
sconomie  development  of  the  Hemisphere. 

It  was  noted  that  great  advances  had  been 
nade  in  Alliance  for  Progress  social  and  eco- 
lomic  reforms  in  the  Republic  of  Venezuela 
mder  the  enlightened  leadership  of  the  Betan- 
:ourt  Government.  The  President  of  the 
Jnited  States  pledged  the  full  support  of  his 
sountry  to  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  in  resist- 
ng  the  all-out  campaign  of  the  international 
Communists,  aided  especially  by  their  Cuban 
Hies,  to  overthrow  the  constitutional  Govern- 
nent  of  President  Betancourt. 

The  two  Presidents  reviewed  the  development 
if  Venezuela's  oil  exports  to  the  United  States 
ince  the  inception  of  the  Mandatory  Import 
^ogram.  They  noted  that  a  strong  position 
if  Venezuela  in  the  world  petroleum  market  is 
undamental  to  the  social  and  economic  develop- 
aent  of  Venezuela. 

They  recognized  that  the  United  States  has 
een  Venezuela's  largest  market  and  are  conn- 
lent  that  it  will  continue  to  be  so  on  an  expand- 
ng  scale.  They  also  recognized  that  Venezuela 
tas  been  an  essential  and  consistent  supplier  of 
•etroleum  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  free 
rorld  in  times  of  peace  and  in  periods  of 
mergency. 

The  two  Presidents  concluded  that  Vene- 
uela's  position  in  the  United  States  petroleum 
larket  is  therefore  a  matter  of  continuing  con- 
ern  to  both  governments  and  that  Venezuela's 
ital  interest  will  be  recognized  in  the  adminis- 
ration  of  the  United  States  oil  import  pro- 
;ram.  They  agreed  that  there  should  be  peri- 
dic  exchanges  of  information  and  views,  at  a 
echnical  level,  with  the  goal  of  reaching  a  bet- 
er  understanding  on  problems  pertaining  to  the 
il  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

They  also  agreed  that  the  United  States 
rould  review  in  advance  with  Venezuela  such 
ubstantive  changes  in  the  oil  import  program 
s  the  United  States  may  contemplate  in  the 
uture. 

The  Presidents  agreed  that  a  strong  and 
ealthy  petroleum  industry  is  essential  to  Vene- 
uela's  prosperity,  to  the  achievement  of  the 
:oals  set  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  for 
to  security  of  the  Hemisphere  as  a  whole. 

In  conclusion,  the  two  Presidents  expressed 
heir   gratification    at    the    opportunity    thus 


afforded  them  to  confer  together  hi  person,  thus 
continuing  a  direct  interchange  initiated  at 
Caracas  in  1961.  Their  meeting  at  Washington 
has  been  one  more  demonstration  of  solidarity 
in  dealing  with  disruptive  forces  that  assail  the 
freedom  and  the  peace  of  this  Hemisphere.  The 
two  Presidents  affirmed  cooperative  efforts  for 
making  the  possibility  and  the  opportunity  of 
progress  available  to  all  the  American  peoples ; 
and  they  reaffirmed  energetically,  as  Chiefs  of 
State  and  as  citizens,  their  mutual,  inalterable 
respect  for  civil  rights  and  human  dignity. 


King  of  Laos  Visits  Washington, 
Talks  With  President  Kennedy 

His  Majesty  Sri  Savang  Vatthana,  King  of 
Laos,  visited  the  United  States  February  21-27. 
He  was  at  Washington  February  25-27  for  talks 
with  President  Kennedy  and  other  officials  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  Following  is  the  text 
of  a  joint  communique  issued  at  the  close  of  his 
meeting  icith  the  President  on  February  27. 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  27 

His  Majesty  Sri  Savang  Vatthana,  King  of 
Laos,  has  conferred  with  the  President  on  recent 
developments  in  Laos,  particularly  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Geneva  Accords,1  and  on  the 
future  of  Lao- American  relations. 

His  Majesty  warmly  thanked  the  President 
for  United  States  efforts  in  bringing  the  Geneva 
negotiations  on  Laos  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
His  Majesty  also  expressed  his  gratification  that 
the  United  States  has  given  its  full  support  to 
the  Government  of  National  Union  under 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  and  that  it  will  con- 
tinue faithfully  to  adhere  to  its  engagements 
under  the  Geneva  Agreements.  The  United 
States  policy  in  Laos,  His  Majesty  said,  was  a 
significant  manifestation  of  the  President's  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  help  bring  peace,  freedom, 
and  dignity  to  all  peoples.  In  discussing  the 
future,  His  Majesty  stressed  his  desire  for  unity, 
peace,  and  independence  for  his  people  and  re- 
iterated the  determination  of  his  country  to  sup- 
port the  Geneva  Agreements. 


lFor  background,  see  Botxetin  of  Aug.  13,  1962, 
p.  259. 
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Recalling  the  agreement  that  he  and  Prime 
Minister  Khrushchev  made  in  Vienna  in  June 
1961 2  for  the  mutual  support  of  a  neutral  and 
independent  Laos  under  a  government  chosen  by 
the  Lao  themselves,  and  of  international  agree- 
ments for  insuring  that  neutrality  and  inde- 
pendence, the  President  reaffirmed  the  United 
States  policy  of  fulfilling  its  obligations  under 
the  Geneva  Agreements  and  supporting  the 
Government  of  National  Union.    The  President 
spoke  of  his  earnest  hope  that  this  policy  would 
enable  the  Lao  people  to  achieve  their  aspira- 
tion   for    peace,    dignity,   and    freedom,    and 
specifically  cited  the  large  United  States  eco- 
nomic assistance  program  as  evidence  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  United  States  Government 
to  help  the  Lao  people  achieve  these  objectives. 
Respect  for  Lao  neutrality,  independence,  and 
sovereignty,  the  President  said,  is  the  continuing 
basis  for  United  States  policy  toward  the  Royal 
Lao  Government. 


First  Four  Members  Appointed 
to  Advisory  Committee  on  Arts 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
March  7  (press  release  115)  the  appointment  of 
the  first  four  members  of  the  reconstituted  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Arts  to  give  guidance 
to  the  Department  in  its  program  of  sending 
cultural  presentations  to  other  countries.1 

One  of  the  four  appointees,  Roy  E.  Larsen, 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Time, 
Inc,  and  vice  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  International  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  was  designated  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Arts.    The    other    appointees    announced    are 
Warner  Larson,  dean  of  music,  Howard  Uni- 
versity ;  Peter  Mennin,  composer  and  president 
of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music;  and  George 
Seaton,  motion  picture  writer,  producer,  and 
director   and   winner   of  two   awards  of  the 
Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  committee  will  have  10  members,  each 
appointed  for  a  3-year  term. 

3  JUd.,  June  26,  1961,  p.  999. 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  14, 1963,  p.  46. 


The  committee  and  the  Department  will  bei 
assisted  by  several  panels  of  experts,  each  con- 
cerned  with  a  particular  field  of  the  performing 
arts  and  each  evaluating  and  recommending 
performers  within  its  field.  With  this  assist- 
ance, the  committee  will  (1)  provide  guidance 
and  assistance  to  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs  on  types  of  attractions  that 
would  be  most  effective  in  meeting  specific  ob- 
jectives of  the  cultural  presentations  program  in 
various  areas  of  the  world,  and  (2)  provide 
guidance  and  counsel  on  other  governmental  in- 
ternational activities  concerned  with  the  arts. 


HE  To  Assist  in  Aiding  African 
Students  Who  Left  Bulgaria 

Department  Statement1 

The  Department  of  State  has  initiated  discus^ 
sions  with  the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion for  handling  offers  of  scholarships  and 
other  assistance  from  American  educational  in^ 
stitutions,  private  organizations,  and  individ, 
uals  for  African  students  who  have  left  Bui 
garia  and  wish  to  continue  their  studies  in  th« 
United  States.  This  is  a  further  step  withir 
the  framework  of  the  program  announced  bj 
the  Department  last  week.2 

The  Institute  has  agreed  to  serve  as  a  centra 
point  for  receiving  and  administering  such  as 
sistance.  The  Institute  now  plans  to  send  i 
representative  to  Europe  next  week  to  make  ai 
on-the-spot  review  of  the  qualifications  of  th 
African  students.  The  next  step  would  involv 
matching  qualified  students  against  availabl 
public  and  private  assistance  and  consultatioi 
with  the  African  governments  concerned. 

A  private,  nonprofit  organization  with  head 
quarters  in  New  York,  the  44-year-old  Institut 
of  International  Education  maintains  clos 
working  relationships  with  organizations  i 
Western  Europe  and  elsewhere  around  th 
world  concerned  with  educational  exchang< 
Since  1941  the  Institute  has  assisted  the  Dt 
partment  in  administering  student  exchang 
programs. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Mar.  1  by  Linco 
White,  Director  of  the  Office  of  News. 

2  Bulletin  of  Mar.  11, 1963,  p.  375. 
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"he  Rising  Afro-Asian  Nations 


by  U.  Alexis  Johnson 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs  1 


"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
,11  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
owed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
lights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and 
he  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
ights,  Governments  are  instituted  among  Men, 
leriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
he  governed.  That  whenever  any  Form  of 
xovernment  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends, 
t  is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abol- 
sh  it,  and  to  institute  new  Government,  laying 
ts  foundation  on  such  principles  and  organiz- 
ing its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
eem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and 
lappiness." 

Today,  as  in  1776,  these  are  the  most  revolu- 
ionary  and  fundamental  words  on  the  theory 
f  government  that  have  ever  been  said.  They 
re  the  inescapable  prelude  to  the  subject  that 

have  been  asked  to  discuss  tonight — "The 
lising  Afro- Asian  Nations" — for  there  is  no 
tation  among  them  that  has  not  directly  or  in- 
lirectly  been  impelled  by  those  words.  They 
?ill  live  long  after  "Workers  of  the  world, 
mite — you  have  nothing  to  lose  but  your 
hains"  has  disappeared  into  the  limbo  of 
istory. 

I  might  begin  by  saying  that,  while  I  accepted 
he  title  suggested  for  this  discussion,  I  perhaps 
cted  hastily  for  it  implies  a  unity  to  the  sub- 
ect  that  is  simply  not  there,  and  the  nations 
hat  we  are  discussing  would  probably  be  the 
irst  to  agree.  There  is,  of  course,  the  difficulty 
vith  the  word  "rising."    If  it  is  used  in  the 

'Address  made  before  the  Harvard-Radcliffe  Intern- 
ational Relations  Council  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on 
Peb.  27  (press  release  106) . 


strict  economic  sense  it  presents  difficulties.  If 
the  term  is  used  in  the  sense  of  their  internal 
political  structure  the  same  is  true.  However, 
I  do  agree  that  they  are  definitely  "rising"  in 
the  sense  of  their  growing  numbers  and  increas- 
ing importance  in  international  affairs.  At  the 
same  time,  the  term  "rising"  could,  I  suppose, 
be  used  as  a  synonym  for  "developing"  so  as  to 
exclude  a  relatively  developed  country  such  as 
Japan.  However,  this  seems  to  me  a  difficult 
distinction  to  apply. 

When  I  came  into  the  Department  of  State 
in  1935,  our  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
dealt  with  three  independent  countries — Japan, 
China,  and  Thailand.  In  South  Asia  there  was 
only  one  independent  state — Afghanistan — and 
in  Africa  four — Ethiopia,  Liberia,  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  and  Egypt.  In  the  Near  East 
there  were  only  five.  Today,  in  these  same 
areas,  there  are  61 — plus  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

The  other  difficulty  with  the  subject  is  that 
the  hyphenated  term  "Afro- Asian"  suggests  a 
continuing  unity  or  common  point  of  view 
which  has  little  reality  except,  in  a  very  limited 
sense,  in  the  context  of  votes  in  the  United 
Nations,  usually  on  what  they  consider  colonial 
issues. 

Racially  there  is  tremendous  diversity  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  There  is  certainly  little  racial 
identification  between,  say,  a  Japanese  and  a 
Congolese  or,  say,  between  a  Burmese  and  an 
Algerian.  There  are,  of  course,  equally  deep 
differences  of  culture,  religion,  and  language 
which  extend  not  only  between  the  main  areas 
but  also  within  those  areas. 

Economically  they  range  from  a  country  like 
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Japan  with  a  per  capita  income  of  over  $400  a 
year,  or  Malaya  with  about  $300  a  year,  to  some 
of  the  states  of  Africa  with  a  tenth  of  that. 

However,  without  trying  further  to  argue  the 
title  of  this  talk  and  without  being  too  precise, 
I  suppose  that  the  term  "rising  Afro- Asian  na- 
tions" is  generally  taken  for  the  most  part  to 
mean  those  newly  independent,  underdeveloped 
states  in  Asia,  the  Near  East,  and  Africa.  In 
spite  of  their  dissimilarities,  there  is  one  thing 
all  of  them  have  in  common — a  fierce  desire  to 
defend  and  maintain  their  independence. 

The  Tide  of  Extreme  Nationalism 

While  the  tide  of  extreme  nationalism  has  for 
the  most  part  been  receding  in  the  Western 
World,  it  has  been  rising  in  the  Afro- Asian 
world  and  is  now  close  to  the  flood.  It  is  my 
own  conviction  that,  when  the  21st  century 
writes  the  history  of  this  century,  nationalism 
will  have  proven  to  be  a  far  more  revolutionary 
force  than  communism.  The  words  I  quoted 
from  our  Declaration  of  Independence  have 
played  a  major  part  in  this  because  they  come 
closer  to  expressing  what  one  might  call  a  uni- 
versal truth  in  this  field  than  any  words  yet 
penned.  Those  words  are  still  valid  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for 
all  peoples.  This  has  been  most  recently  ex- 
pressed by  the  President  when  he  said,  in  his 
second  state  of  the  Union  message : 2 

.  our  basic  goal  remains  the  same:  a  peaceful 
world  community  of  free  and  independent  states,  free 
to  choose  their  own  future  ...  so  long  as  it  does  not 
threaten  the  freedom  of  others We  can  welcome  di- 
versity—the Communists  cannot.  For  we  offer  a  world 
of  choice— they  offer  a  world  of  coercion.  And  .  .  . 
freedom,  not  coercion,  is  the  wave  of  the  future. 

In  worrying  about  the  aberrations  these  states 
sometimes  present  to  us— by  their  votes  in  the 
United  Nations,  the  turmoil  in  and  between 
them  that  often  is  accompanying  their  develop- 
ment, and  their  occasionally  unreasonable  de- 
mands of  us,  as  well  as  the  irritating  things 
they  sometimes  say  about  us — the  overriding 
fact  that  we  must  keep  in  mind  is  that  our  pol- 
icies and  our  interests  are  well  served  if  these 
states  are  truly  independent,  that  is,  that  they 

1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  29, 19G2,  p.  159. 


not  serve  as  the  tools  of  a  power  hostile  to  us.j 
Our  quarrel  with  Cuba  is  not  over  the  social, 
economic,  or  even  political  system  that  it  desires 
to  adopt  for  itself  but  rather  the  fact  that  it  has 
become  the  tool  for  the  introduction  into  this 
hemisphere  of  a  system  dedicated  to  the  destruc-* 
tion  of  the  independence  of  the  states  of  the 
hemisphere. 

Marx  and  his  descendants  have,  of  course, 
been  proven  to  be  just  about  as  poor  prophets 
on  every  count  as  any  group  in  history.  Their 
theory  as  far  as  the  colonial  powers  were  con-, 
cerned  was  that,  on  the  one  hand,  if  the  colonial 
empires  were  liquidated,  they  would  be  impov- 
erished, fall  into  economic  depression,  and  war 
among  themselves.  As  far  as  the  former  colo- 
nies were  concerned,  the  Marxian  theory  was 
that  independence  was  but  a  halfway  stage 
toward  embracing  the  Communist  system,  of 
course  under  the  leadership  of  Moscow. 

We  have  thus  had  these  two  conflicting  and, 
opposing  theories  on  the  future  of  what  we  are 
this  evening  calling  the  Afro-Asian  world. 
Our  theory  is  that  these  countries  could  be  in-' 
dependent,  serving  no  master  but  themselves—;' 
and  the  Communist  theory  that  they  would  in-; 
evitably  fall  within  the  Communist  orbit.  1 
want  to  examine  with  you  the  results  thus  far, 
the  problems  ahead,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
future. 

With  respect  to  the  former  European  colonial 
powers,  divesting  themselves  of  their  colonies 
has  not  resulted  in  any  economic  retrogression 
or  strife  among  them,  but  rather  has  coincided 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  prosperity  and  unity 
in  Europe's  history. 

With  respect  to  the  former  colonies,  exclud- 
ing North  Viet-Nam  and  North  Korea,  which 
were  at  the  outset  occupied  by  Communist  mili- 
tary force,  46  countries  have  thus  far  become 
independent  in  the  17  short  years  since  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War.  While  in  many  of 
these  countries  "socialism"  is  a  "good"  word  and 
"capitalism"  is  a  "bad"  word  associated  with 
colonialism,  and  while  the  leaders  of  these  coun- 
tries say  they  are  pursuing  "socialist"  policies, 
in  actual  practice  they  are  seeking  to  devise 
institutions  that  will  meet  their  own  needs. 
This  pragmatism  is  as  it  should  be.  Many 
cheerfully  seek  help  from  both  the  Soviets  and 
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e  West.  The  Soviets  invest  vast  sums  in  one 
untry  only  to  have  its  leader  outlaw  the  Com- 
unist  Party.  We  help  another  country  sup- 
irt  its  fragile  economy  only  to  have  its  leader 
i  to  Peiping  and  say  the  most  outrageous 
ings  about  us.  The  Soviets  give  great  quan- 
ies  of  military  equipment  to  another  country 
ly  to  have  the  military  forces  turn  around 
d  stage  an  anti-Commimist  coup.  So  it  goes, 
owever,  through  it  all  runs  the  one  clear 
read  that  I  have  previously  mentioned — the 
roe  nationalism  and  desire  to  maintain  the 
dependence  of  all  of  these  countries.  Thus 
ne  of  these  46  new  countries  have  up  to  now 
osen  communism  for  themselves.  I  am  con- 
lent  that  they  will  never  freely  do  so  because 
ey  increasingly  recognize  that  to  do  so  means 
e  loss  of  their  independence  to  Moscow, 
iba  has,  of  course,  underlined  this  lesson. 

ie  External  Problems 

However,  if  these  countries  are  to  develop  as 
j  and  they  hope  and  foresee,  they  will  con- 
me,  at  least  for  our  time,  to  have  enormous 
oblems.    These  problems  are,  of  course,  both 

an  internal  and  external  character. 
As  far  as  the  external  problems  are  concerned, 
e  power  of  our  nuclear  deterrent  and  the  nu- 
iar  strategic  superiority  that  we  enjoy  over 
b  Soviet  Union  gives  them  confidence  that 
ey  will  not  wake  up  some  morning  to  find  that 
)  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
d  that  they  are  alone  in  a  Communist  world, 
iir  ability  quickly  to  move  our  great  and  grow- 
g  conventional  military  strength  to  any  part 

the  world  also  gives  them  confidence  that  in 
se  of  necessity  we  could  quickly  come  to  their 
]p.    We,  of  course,  cannot  be  the  policeman 

the  world,  and  as  far  as  local  situations  are 
ncerned,  the  processes  of  peaceful  settlement, 
eluding  the  use  of  the  United  Nations,  must 
ay  their  part.  In  addition  to  the  channels 
diplomacy  through  the  United  Nations, 
med  forces  carrying  out  United  Nations  mis- 
>ns  are  playing  their  part  in  keeping  the  peace 

the  Gaza  Strip,  the  Congo,  and  West  New 
uinea. 

Thus  the  external  problems  appear  to  be  man- 
;eable.  It  is  the  internal  problems  that  loom 
rgest  for  most  of  these  countries  and  which 


are  most  likely  to  determine  their  success  or 
failure.  It  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  these 
internal  problems  because,  here  again,  the  coun- 
tries are  so  very  different.  Some,  such  as  Cam- 
bodia, are  relatively  small  and  are  formed  of  a 
homogenous  race  and  with  a  compact  territory. 
Others,  such  as  India,  are  large  in  population 
and  area  and  have  a  wide  diversity  of  races, 
languages,  and  sectional  interests.  Our  history 
gives  us  some  small  appreciation  of  the  prob- 
lem such  a  country  faces.  Some,  particularly 
the  former  British  possessions,  were  left  the 
heritage  of  a  trained  and  efficient  administra- 
tive service,  and  others  entered  on  independence 
with  literally  not  enough  college  graduates  of 
any  kind  to  count  on  the  fingers  of  a  single 
hand.  Some,  such  as  Indonesia,  are  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  natural  resources,  and 
others  have  only  what  their  farmers  can  scrab- 
ble from  an  unfriendly  soil.  Some,  such  as  the 
Philippines,  have  a  literacy  rate  of  75  percent 
or  better,  while  there  are  others  which  have  a 
rate  of  probably  not  more  than  2  percent  or 
3  percent. 

Building  Stable  Governments 

However  varied  in  kind  and  degree,  the  in- 
ternal problems  of  these  countries  do  have  cer- 
tain common  characteristics.  I  would  list  the 
first  of  these  as  "government"  in  its  broad 
sense. 

When  we  look  back  on  our  own  history  we 
realize  how  fortunate  we  indeed  were  in  the 
wisdom  of  our  leaders  at  that  time  and  the  herit- 
age which  was  ours.  This  business  of  govern- 
ment is  complicated,  and  there  are  no  easy 
formulae  capable  of  universal  application.  It 
is  a  field  in  which  I  am  convinced  that  we  should 
not  permit  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  outward 
forms  and  slogans.  It  is  an  area  in  which  each 
people's  own  particular  genius  must  develop 
those  forms  that  are  best  suited  to  them.  There 
is  only  one  essential  element — and  it  is  elo- 
quently expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence—"the  consent  of  the  governed."  This 
consent  can  be  expressed  in  many  different 
ways,  and  forms  do  not  guarantee  its  presence. 
There  are  countries  with  all  the  outward  forms 
of  parliamentary  democracy  in  which  rule  is 
tyrannical,  corrupt,  and,  even  to  any  casual  ob- 
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server,  "the  consent  of  the  governed"  is  almost 
entirely  absent.  Then  there  are  countries  which 
do  not  have  the  outward  forms  of  representative 
government  but  in  fact  are  ably  administered 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  great  majority  of  those 
governed.  Pure  democratic  majority  rule  is, 
of  course,  not  entirely  the  answer,  as  our  own 
system  recognizes.  In  some  countries  and  cul- 
tures, accustomed  to  arriving  at  decisions  by 
consensus,  the  very  concept  of  majority  deci- 
sions is  abhorrent. 

Because  of  their  associations  and  education 
during  their  colonial  periods,  most  of  these 
countries  have  adopted  European  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, at  least  in  outward  form.  This  is 
usually  some  form  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment with  the  administration  directly  responsi- 
ble to  a  parliament,  in  contrast  with  our  system 
of  the  separation  of  powers.  My  own  thesis  is 
that  the  parliamentary  form  of  government  is 
particularly  difficult  to  operate  and  usually  has 
not  operated  well  outside  of  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated political  environment  with  certain  definite 
characteristics,  such  as  a  strictly  limited  num- 
ber of  political  parties.  These  conditions  are 
usually  not  present  in  these  new  countries,  and 
many  are  thus  seeking  forms  better  suited  to 
their  own  needs.  Perhaps  some  will  arrive  at  a 
form  closer  to  our  own,  or  perhaps  develop 
unique  forms.  This  should  not  bother  us.  The 
job  is  simply  to  devise  a  government  that  can 
govern  effectively.  Without  such  a  govern- 
ment other  problems  are  not  soluble. 

There  is  not  too  much  that  we,  the  United 
States,  can  do  in  this  process  except  to  make 
our  experience  freely  available,  counsel  where 
we  are  satisfied  that  we  can  indeed  give  wise 
counsel,  and  be  patient  and  understanding. 

Defense  Against  Internal  Threats 

Related  to  this  problem  of  government,  but 
an  area  where  we  can  definitely  be  helpful,  is 
the  area  of  what  I  call  "internal  defense." 

The  problem  of  most  of  these  countries  is  how 
they  avoid  having  themselves  taken  over  from 
the  inside  by  Communist  subversion,  and  in 
some  cases  insurgency,  while  they  are  going 
through  the  inevitable  stresses  and  strains  of 
establishing  and  modernizing  themselves.    This 


is  a  problem  to  which  we  have  in  the  past  prob 
ably  not  paid  sufficient  attention. 

Cuba,  of  course,  showed  well  how  a  smal 
band  of  determined  men  could  capture  and  tun 
to  their  purposes  a  popular  revolution  agains 
an  unpopular  dictatorship.  Greece,  Malaya 
and  the  Philippines  showed  the  dangers  of  Com 
munist  insurgency,  and  that  the  answer  did  no 
lie  in  massed  conventional  military  force.  1 
large  irrigation  project  is  of  little  use  if  guer 
rillas  are  going  to  prevent  the  farmers  froE 
bringing  their  product  to  market.  A  cruise 
or  a  squadron  of  supersonic  fighters  may  loo. 
fine  at  a  review  but  are  of  little  utility  in 
Communist-inspired  street  riot,  where  a  sma! 
well-trained  and  -equipped  police  riot  squat 
may  be  much  more  meaningful. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  all  o 
this.  However,  this  administration  in  Wash 
ington  has  better  recognized  the  problem  an 
has  quietly  done  some  reorganization  so  as  t 
meet  it  better.  Of  course,  it  is  not  primaril 
our  problem,  but  rather  that  of  each  of  th 
countries  involved.  Their  problem  vari^l 
widely  from  the  very  acute  situation  in  Sout 
Viet-Nam  to  virtually  no  problem  of  this  kiD 
in  some  of  the  African  countries. 

What  we  can  do  is  always  limited  by  th 
desires  of  the  country  itself.  This  is  not  th 
kind  of  thing  that  can  effectively  be  dealt  wit 
by  outsiders  except  insofar  as  they  are  able  t 
offer  advice  and  assist  in  training,  equipmen 
and  economic  resources.  There  must  first  b 
the  will  within  the  country  itself. 

Essentials  of  U.S.  Approach 

The  essential  of  our  own  approach  to  thes 
situations  is  a  coordinated  social,  informatioi 
economic,  and  military  program  to  which  v 
can  contribute.  It  means  removing  the  just, 
fied  causes  of  discontent  and  not  just  suppress 
ing  the  manifestations  of  discontent.  In  a 
information  program  it  may  mean  less  dire< 
information  about  the  United  States  and  mor 
emphasis  on  helping  a  local  government  estal 
lish  effective  communication  with  its  ow 
people.  In  the  economic  field  it  may  mea 
helping  the  local  authorities  in  building  a  roa 
that  will  give  access  to  a  remote  and  disturbe 
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*ea  or,  as  in  Viet-Nam,  helping  the  govern- 
ent  resettle  a  threatened  population  into  de- 
snded  villages.    In  another  area,  for  example 
hailand,  it  means  assisting  the  border  police 
ith  medical  supplies  and  training  so  as  to 
•ing  some  basic  medical  care  to  remote  hill 
ibes.    In   most   cases    a   basic   part   of   the 
onomic  program  is  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ed  of   a   police   force   trained    in   modern 
>ncepts  of  public  service.    With  respect  to 
atin  America  this  has  meant,  in  addition  to  our 
her  programs,  the  establishment  last  year  in 
e  Canal  Zone  of  an  advanced  police  academy 
ir  all  the  countries  of  the  area.3 
In  the  military  field  it  means  less  emphasis 
)on  divisions,   tanks,   and  sophisticated   jet 
jhters  and  more  upon  companies,  squads,  and 
atoons,  mobile  and  armed  to  deal  with  internal 
;uations  beyond  the  ability  of  the  police. 
It  also  means  what  is  called  "civic  action." 
lis  is  simply  using  the  skills,  equipment,  and 
ganization  of  the  military  forces  in  essentially 
rilian  projects  for  the  dual  purpose  of  meet- 
g  a  need  that  will  not  be  met  in  any  other  way 
d  at  the  same  time  establishing  an  under- 
mding  relationship  between  the  local  popula- 
>n  and  the  military  forces.     Civic  action  can 
compass    almost    anything    that    you    can 
lagine  from  building  a  local  schoolhouse  or 
ad  to  dressing  a  cut  on  a  child's  finger. 
As  in  our  own  country  when  West  Point  was 
r  primary  source  of  engineers,  in  many  of 
ese  countries  the  military  forces  constitute  a 
imary  source  of  the  same  skills  so   badly 
eded  elsewhere   in  the  country.     Our  own 
rmy  Corps  of  Engineers  played  a  major  role 
opening  up  and  developing  this  country — in 
ct,  it  still  plays  a  large  role.    Military  per- 
nnel  in  these  countries  can  do  the  same. 
One  of   the  previous   difficulties   with   our 
sistance  to  civic-action  projects  abroad  was 
it  many  of  them  fell  between  the  routine 
sponsibilities  of  those  in  charge  of  military 
d  economic  assistance  and  thus  were  the  re- 
onsibility  of  neither.    These  difficulties  have 
w  been  overcome,  and  during  the  past  18 
mths  we  have  been  able  to  assist  in  establish- 
y  civic-action  programs  in  some  12  additional 
untries. 
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This,  in  brief  outline,  is  what  we  are  seeking 
to  do  to  assist  these  countries  in  def  ending  them- 
selves from  these  internal  threats  to  their 
stability.  It  is  a  program  that  takes  much  care 
in  its  handling,  for  it  impinges  upon  the  delicate 
province  of  another  country's  internal  affairs. 
However,  on  our  part,  we  are  learning  how 
better  to  be  of  help,  and  the  countries  with 
which  we  are  cooperating  are  learning  that  our 
objectives  are  compatible  with  their  own 
objectives. 

Question  of  Economic  Assistance 

This  brings  us  to  the  broad  question  of 
economic  assistance.  With  a  government  able 
to  govern,  and  having  the  capability  of  main- 
taining internal  order,  how  does  a  country  go 
about  developing  itself  and  what  can  and 
should  our  role  be  ?  There  has  been  no  lack  of 
thought  or  literature  on  this  subject,  and  I 
make  no  profession  of  being  a  student  or  theore- 
tician in  this  field.  However,  out  of  some  ex- 
perience abroad  in  various  countries  with 
various  forms  of  political  and  economic  organi- 
zation, I  would  like  to  make  a  few  personal 
observations. 

First,  in  all  the  theory  on  the  subject  we 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  most 
important  resource  of  all  is  the  human  resource ; 
without  it  all  else  is  of  no  avail.  This,  of 
course,  leads  us  off  into  the  deep  realms  of  phil- 
osophic speculation  on  why  people  are  as  they 
are  and  certain  national  or  racial  groupings 
show  one  characteristic  at  one  stage  in  history, 
while  another  grouping  shows  another  set  of 
characteristics.  Why  was  it  that  in  some  30 
short  years  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  Japan, 
with  the  sparsest  kind  of  natural  resources,  rose 
from  a  feudal  hermit  state  entirely  lacking  the 
modern  industrial  arts  to  a  first-class  land  and 
sea  power,  while  China  sank  into  a  morass  of 
disintegration?  I  would  not  even  attempt  to 
give  the  answer  because  I  have  never  heard  any- 
thing approaching  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

However,  it  is  undeniable  that  throughout 
the  underdeveloped  Afro- Asian  world  there  is 
in  varying  degrees  a  desire  on  the  part  of  most 
people  to  improve  their  lot.  With  modern  com- 
munications and  means  of  information,  people 
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are  realizing  that  there  are  horizons  different 
from  those  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 
In  some  cases  these  desires  are  found  deep  with- 
in a  people ;  in  other  cases  they  seem,  thus  far,  to 
be  confined  to  a  relatively  small  group  of  intel- 
lectuals and  government  officials.    In  some  of 
the  latter  cases  I  fear  that  national  prestige  and 
personal  power  may  be  all  too  much  the  pre- 
dominant motive.    However,  this  failing  is  not 
confined  to  the  Afro- Asian  countries.    To  the 
degree  that  the  population  of  a  country  really 
wants  to  do  something  about  it,  it  can,  with 
varying  degrees  of  difficulty,  improve  its  lot. 
However,  it  is  the  people  of  the  country  that 
have  to  do  it.     Foreign  assistance  and  invest- 
ment, no  matter  how  generous,  can  at  the  best 
make  up  only  a  marginal  factor.    The  impulse, 
the  will,  the  greater  part  of  the  resources  must 
come  from  within  a  country  itself.     For  ex- 
ample, even  the  $20  billion  of  outside  resources 
contemplated  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for 
Latin  America   over  a  10-year  period  would 
make   up   less   than    5    percent    of   the    gross 
national  product  of  the  receiving  countries. 

I  used  to  tell  my  foreign  audiences  that  a 
substantial  degree  of  development  was  not  "pie 
in  the  sky"  for  their  grandchildren  but  in  most 
cases    something    attainable    in    a    reasonable 
period  of  time  by  proper  application.    While 
I  do  not  fancy  myself  an  old  man,  I  told  them 
of  my  childhood  in  a  midwestern  State  when 
our  situation  was  not  far  different  from  that  of 
the  interior  of  many  an  underdeveloped  country 
today.    Outside  of  cities  there  was  not  a  mile  of 
surfaced  road  in  the  State ;  a  doctor  was  a  half - 
day's  journey  away  by  horse  and  buggy  unless 
the  roads  were  closed  by  snow  and  a  doctor  could 
not  be  reached ;  plumbing,  running  water,  elec- 
tricity, and  central  heat  were  unknown,  and 
school   consisted   of   a   single   room   with   one 
teacher  for  all  the  grades.    This,  of  course,  was 
not  unique  but  common  for  the  rural  America 
of  that  time.    We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the 
intervening  years,  and,  while  we  enjoyed  cer- 
tain natural  advantages,  with  the  additional 
knowledge  and  experience  now  available  there 
may  be  others  who  can  perhaps  travel  the  road 
even  faster. 


Accumulating  Capital  for  Development 

I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  tell  this  audienc 
that  no  matter  what  the  system — free  enterprise 
socialism,  or  communism — capital  for  develop1 
ment  can  only  be  accumulated  out  of  saving! 
from  current  production.  It  can  be  done  b 
incentives  or  it  can  be  done  by  coercion.  It  caj 
be  made  attractive  and  possible  for  people  I 
save,  or,  as  Stalin  did  when  he  launched  hi] 
industrialization  campaign  in  the  late  1920': 
you  can  squeeze  out  the  capital  by  starving  I 
million  peasants  to  death. 

As  most  of  these  countries  are  primarily  agr 
cultural,  their  own  capital  must  in  large  pai 
initially  be  accumulated  out  of  improved  an- 
more  productive  agriculture.  It  is  here  th| 
a  comparison  between  the  Communist  systei 
and  a  free  enterprise  system  becomes  mo( 
pertinent. 

There  is  no  country  that  has  successfully  a] 

plied  the  Communist  system  to  agriculture,  H 

the  imposition  of  the  system  has  always  bet 

accompanied  by  a  sharp  fall  in  agricultur 

production.     This  is  an  important  and  basj 

fact.    As  we  know,  even  in  the  Soviet  IhfflH 

about  one-half  of  the  population  is  still  engagt 

in  agriculture — that  is,  one-half  of  the  peop 

have  to  work  to  feed  themselves  and  the  oth 

half.    In  the  United  States  12  percent  of  tl 

population  raise  enough  not  only  to  feed  ther' 

selves  and  the  other  88  percent  of  the  popul 

tion  but  also  produce  an  embarrassing  surpl' 

beyond  this.    We  know  that  after  Yugoslav 

and  Poland  abandoned  communism  in  agricv 

ture  their  production  rose  sharply.    Howevc 

Asian  experience  is  perhaps  more  pertinent 

the    problems    of    the   Afro-Asian    countrit 

While  non-Communist  Asia  has  generally  be 

raising  its  gross  as  well  as  its  per  capita  fo« 

production,    food    production    in    Commun: 

Asia  has  sharply  declined.    Even  after  aba 

doning  the  more  extreme  forms  of  its  commun' 

per  capita  food  production  in  Communist  Chi 

is  still  today  probably  below  what  it  was  befc 

World  War  II. 

One  of  the  great  myths  that  the  Communi; 
attempted  and  still  attempt  to  perpetrate 
that,  while  there  may  be  a  certain  loss  of  poh 
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il  freedom  under  the  system,  it  was  the  road 
)  quick  development,    This  myth  is  now  very 
ided   indeed.     The   phenomenal   growth    of 
apan  and  West  Germany  after  the  war  far 
atstrips  the  most  inflated  Communist  claims, 
[owever,  China  was  to  be  the  great  example  f  or 
le  underdeveloped  countries. 
When  I  last  took  up  a  post  in  Southeast  Asia 
l  1958,  Communist  China  had  just  announced 
s  "great  leap  forward."    I  think  it  fair  to  say 
tat  a  shiver  of  fear  swept  through  the  free 
mntries  of  the  area,  for  if  China  were  even 
sasonably  successful  in  carrying  out  its  gran- 
sose  plans  no  country  could  hope  to  resist  the 
evitable    pressure   to    go    and    do   likewise. 
bwever,  by  the  time  I  left  2  years  ago,  the  pic- 
ire  of  a  great  surge  of  economic  expansion  by 
ommunist  China  had  greatly  faded,  and  it 
is  continued  to  fade.    Much  the  same  is  true 
!  North  Viet-Nam  and  North  Korea.     All 
ree  have  encountered  severe  food  difficulties, 
hich — though  in  part  due  to  unfavorable  crop 
eather — have  stemmed  primarily  from  a  doc- 
inaire,  overrigid  organization  of  agriculture 
.at  has  destroyed  peasant  production  incen- 
ses.    Moreover,  the  growth   of  industry  in 
ammunist  China  and  North  Korea  proved  to 
i  poorly  planned  and  seriously  imbalanced, 
tiding  to  a  sharp  setback  in  Communist  China 
id  to  stagnation  in  North  Korea.     In  North 
iet-Nam  the  lack  of  technically  trained  per- 
nnel  and  sound  industrial  organization  have 
ustrated  industrial  development. 
One  important  aspect  of  the  great  dispute 
tween   the    Soviet   Union   and    Communist 
lina  is  that  China  is  demanding  that,  in  good 
eoretical    Communist    fashion,    the    Soviet 
nion  should  share  its  wealth  with  China  until 
ey  are  on  an  equal  economic  level  and  thus 
larch  forward  together."     Khrushchev  has 
ade  it  clear  that  he  is  not  having  any  part  of 
rat  he  calls  this  "shirt-tail  communism."    As 
>u  know,  not  only  is  the  Soviet  Union  not 
ving  China  enough  to  catch  up  but  has  cut  off 
onomic  assistance,  withdrawn  its  technicians, 
d  is  demanding  that  China  pay  up  its  past 
bts. 

Another  aspect  of  that  dispute  is  that,  al- 
ough  it  supports  the  principle  of  what  it  calls 


"wars  of  liberation,"  such  as  the  guerrilla  war 
in  South  Viet-Nam,  in  general  the  Soviet  party 
counsels  gradualism  for  Communists  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas.  It  particularly  warns 
against  precipitate  haste  in  attempting  to  seize 
power.  However,  it  does  approve  the  use  of 
force  to  overthrow  governments  in  the  under- 
developed countries  considered  too  closely 
attached  to  the  West  and  the  installation  of 
"national  front"  regimes  more  inclined  to  coop- 
eration with  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  its  part  Peiping  counsels  more  militancy 
by  local  Communist  parties  and  spurs  them  to 
seize  power  by  force,  disdaining  the  gradualism 
of  the  Soviet  approach.  Of  course,  the  objec- 
tive remains  the  same — the  argument  is  simply 
over  how  best  to  accomplish  it. 

Cooperating  for  Common  Objectives 

To  get  back  to  our  own  role  in  the  economic 
development  of  these  countries.  As  we  have 
noted,  it  can  only  add  a  marginal  increment  to 
what  the  country  itself  is  willing  and  able  to 
accomplish  for  itself.  This  increment  can, 
however,  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  Ideally 
it  can  act  as  the  catalyst  to  spur  the  country's 
own  efforts  or  supply  the  missing  element  with- 
out which  a  country's  own  efforts  would  be  un- 
availing. Thus  I  prefer  to  think  of  these 
programs  in  terms  of  cooperating  for  certain 
common  objectives  rather  than  in  terms  of  as- 
sistance or  aid  with  their  inevitable  connota- 
tions of  superiority  and  inferiority.  I  prefer 
to  stress  the  "international  development"  as- 
pects of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment rather  than  its  initials,  which  spell  AID. 
I  do  this  not  out  of  concern  for  the  susceptibili- 
ties of  our  friends  in  the  developing  countries 
but  because  I  feel  that  it  represents  the  facts. 
As  I  also  used  to  tell  my  foreign  audiences,  our 
cooperation  with  them  was  not  based  on  the 
shifting  sands  of  generous  impulses  or  senti- 
mentality but  rather  on  the  bedrock  of  national 
self-interest.  As  their  national  self-interest 
coincided  with  ours  we  had  a  sound  basis  for 
cooperation. 

However,  this  is  not  a  job  which  we  can  or 
want  to  do  alone.  We  have  no  desire  or  need 
for  positions  of  special  influence.    Our  interests 
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are  truly  served  if  these  countries  are  able  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  and  be  truly  independ- 
ent. This  is  a  common  interest  of  all  the  free 
economically  advanced  countries,  and  they  have 
recognized  this  fact.  Better  to  coordinate  and 
supplement  each  other's  efforts,  various  mech- 
anisms are  being  employed.  One  of  the  earliest 
was,  of  course,  the  IBRD,  or  so-called  World 
Bank,  in  which  we  invest  heavily,  and  these 
investments  have  paid  well  in  the  results 
accomplished. 

The  IBRD  has  also  served  as  a  focal  point 
for  the  consortia  of  countries  and  institutions 
that  have  pooled  their  efforts  in  such  major 
development  areas  as  India  and  Pakistan.  The 
members  of  these  consortia  decide  among  them- 
selves how  much  of  these  countries'  require- 
ments each  of  them  can  handle.  The  11 
members  of  the  India  consortium  have  pledged 
external  assistance  in  the  amount  of  $2,365  mil- 
lion for  the  first  2  years  of  India's  third  5-year 
plan  (i.e.  for  the  period  from  April  1,  1961,  to 
March  31, 1963),  and  the  seven  members  of  the 
Pakistan  consortium  have  pledged  $945  million 
for  the  second  2  years  of  Pakistan's  second  5- 
year  plan  (i.e.  for  the  period  from  July  1, 1961, 
to  June  30, 1963) .  Most  of  this  assistance  will 
be  in  the  form  of  medium-  and  long-term  loans 
for  capital  equipment  and  other  essential 
imports. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  useful  devices 
is  the  Development  Assistance  Committee 
(DAC)  of  the  OECD  [Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development],  which 
serves  as  a  forum  for  the  coordination  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  efforts  in  the  underdevel- 
oped countries.  The  countries  of  Western 
Europe  have  assumed  a  larger  and  larger  role, 
and  during  1960  and  1961  total  net  official  and 
private  financial  resources  flowing  to  develop- 
ing countries  amounted  to  $3.2  billion  and  $3.6 
billion,  respectively.  For  example,  on  a  per 
capita  basis  France  is  investing  more  in  the 
developing  countries  than  the  United  States. 
This  is  primarily  in  the  UAM  [African  and 
Malagasy  Union]  countries  of  Africa,  but  this 
is  all  to  the  good. 

Including  its  reparations  accounts,  Japan's 


net  assistance  (official  and  private)  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  amounted  to  $259.3  miUior 
in  1960  and  $376.1  million  in  1961. 

In  the  recent  period  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  dissonant  voices,  both  from  Europe  anc 
about  Europe,  which  have  tended  to  obscur* 
one  of  the  really  great  accomplishments  aftei 
World  War  II.    At  the  end  of  the  war  Europ< 
seemed  completely  vulnerable  to  Communisl 
domination;  Stalin  made  it  clear  that  it  was 
the  Communists'  intention  to  take  over  Europe 
they  used  various  methods  trying  to  accom 
plish  this.   However,  by  the  timely  introductioi 
of  United  States  economic  aid,  the  Marshal 
Plan,  and  the  timely  introduction  of  military 
support  by  the  United  States,  Western  Europ; 
was  preserved  from  the  grip  of  communism 
The  main  thing  about  the  European  scene  i 
that,  having  been  preserved,  the  countries  o: 
free  Europe  have  gone  on  and  are  now  well  ofi 
Thus,  having  failed  in  Europe,  the  Communist 
have  turned  their  eyes  increasingly  toward  tb 
east  and  south,  to  the  rising  or  developing  Afro 
Asian  states.   But  I  have  a  clear  conviction  tha 
these  rising  Afro-Asian  countries  have  a  futui 
as  independent  nation-states.    With  the  sam 
determination  that  we  showed  in  Europe,  w 
can  proceed  to  assist  them  to  foil  the  Comrau 
nist  reach.    It  will  take  a  little  more  patience 
a  little  more  skill,  than  was  the  case  in  Europe 
but  the  spirit  and  the  kind  of  help  are  th 
same. 

In  the  case  of  Africa  and  Asia,  on  the  othe 
hand,  the  United  States  is  not  working  alow 
The  free  countries  are  engaged  in  a  great  com 
plementary  effort  having  the  same  objective- 
to  cooperate  with  the  underdeveloped  Afrc 
Asian  countries  in  maintaining  their  indc 
pendence  and  developing,  each  in  its  own  waj 
their  economy  and  their  standards  of  livel: 
hood.  Without  exception,  this  is  what  each  o 
these  countries  is  seeking  for  itself.  Workin 
with  them,  I  am  sure  that  we  will  continue  t 
move  closer  to  the  goal  of  what  the  Presider 
so  well  called  "a  peaceful  world  community  c 

free  and  independent  states."    This  is  not 

futile  reaching  toward  the  stars,  but  somethin 

attainable  by  men  of  good  will. 
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he  Emerging  Nations  of  Africa 


by  G.  Mennen  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs 1 


The  theme  of  your  festival,  "The  Emerging 
ations,"  is  a  particularly  good  setting  for  re- 
arks  on  modern  Africa.  Certainly  no  other 
ntinent  nor  any  other  era  in  history  has 
unched  so  many  new  nations  onto  the  world 
age  at  the  same  time.  A  little  more  than  a 
icade  ago  Africa  claimed  only  4  independent 
ates — Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Liberia,  and  South 
frica.  Today  there  are  33  African  states,  and 
!  that  number  24  are  less  than  5  years  old. 
Obviously  this  rapid  emergence  of  new  Afri- 
n  governments  has  required  the  United  States 
give  serious  thought  to  its  relations  with 
ese  young  nations.  Instead  of  dealing  with 
frica  as  an  appendage  of  Europe,  as  was  done 
r  many  years,  we  have  had  to  develop  a  com- 
etely  new  formula  for  African-American 
lations.  The  broad  lines  of  this  redefinition 
1  our  African  policy  were  spelled  out  by  Presi- 
snt  Kennedy  in  his  second  state  of  the  Union 
essage,  when  he  said : 2 

.  .  .  our  basic  goal  remains  the  same :  a  peaceful 
>rld  community  of  free  and  independent  states,  free 
choose  their  own  future  and  their  own  system  so 
lg  as  it  does  not  threaten  the  freedom  of  others. 

In  translating  this  fundamental  idea  into  an 

frican  policy  we  are  attempting  to  achieve 

ree  main  objectives. 

First,  we  want  to  help  Africa  evolve  stable 

id  independent  nations  able  to  make  their  own 

lique  contributions  to  the  entire  world  com- 

unity. 

Second,  we  want  to  help  the  governments  of 


'Address  made  before  the  16th  International  Festival 
Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  on  Mar.  2 
>ress  release  113  dated  Mar.  1) . 
1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  29,  1962,  p.  159. 


Africa  achieve  their  legitimate  aspirations  for  a 
better  life  for  their  people. 

Third,  we  want  to  help  the  peoples  of  Africa 
develop  societies  and  institutions  in  harmony 
with  their  own  beliefs  and  cultures. 

These  United  States  objectives  in  Africa 
readily  combine  our  national  self-interest  with 
our  historical  humanitarian  outlook  toward 
peoples  less  favored  materially  than  ourselves. 
This  is  why  we  can  say — and  sincerely  mean — 
that  what  we  want  for  Africa  is  what  the  Afri- 
cans want  for  themselves. 

Our  African  policy  is  further  helped  by  the 
fact  that  mutually  beneficial  African-European 
relations  have  been  maintained  throughout 
much  of  Africa.  We  believe  that  Africa's  de- 
velopment can  best  be  hastened  within  a  frame- 
work of  cordial  relationships  between  Africa 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  free  world  led  by 
Europe  and  the  United  States  on  the  other. 

We  are  well  aware  that  Europe's  contribu- 
tions to  Africa  have  been  greater  than  our  own, 
and  we  look  to  Europe  to  continue  to  play  a 
dominant  role  in  African  assistance.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  a  political  fact  of  life  in  Africa  that 
African  governments  feel  impelled  to  develop 
associations  in  addition  to  those  with  Europe  in 
order  to  feel  truly  independent.  This  could 
mean  turning  either  to  the  United  States  or  to 
the  Communist  bloc.  Clearly,  we  believe  that 
Africa's  association  with  America  rather  than 
with  the  Soviets  is  the  better  way  to  enhance  the 
development  of  societies  of  free  choice  in 
Africa.  And  we  have  a  positive  program  to 
encourage  such  development. 

Let  me  make  clear,  however,  that  Africans 
are  not  relying  solely  on  external  assistance. 
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On  my  recent  trip  I  saw  many  examples  of  the 
tremendous  energy  Africans  are  putting  into 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  their 
nations  and  the  great  sacrifices  they  are  making 
to  meet  their  many  needs.  This  has  led  to  a 
broad  stream  of  progress  throughout  the  conti- 
nent. Too  infrequently  do  we  take  note  of  the 
Africans'  strong  desire  to  plan,  to  work,  and  to 
sacrifice  to  attain  their  aspirations,  and  I  would 
like  to  mention  a  few  examples  I  observed  on 
my  recent  trip. 

In  Algeria  I  found  an  energetic  young  gov- 
ernment and  people  determined  to  move  ahead 
rapidly.  The  Algerians  have  developed  a 
strong  sense  of  unity  in  the  face  of  great  difficul- 
ties, and  they  are  working  hard  to  reconstruct 
their  war-ravaged  country.  Security  and  order 
have  generally  been  restored,  and  a  substantial 
number  of  Algerians  have  been  reemployed. 
Essential  public  services  have  largely  been  re- 
stored, and  schools  are  filled  with  eager  young 
Algerians  anxious  to  learn. 

Nevertheless,  there  still  is  not  enough  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  employment  in  the  country. 
Algeria  needs  both  foreign  capital  and  assist- 
ance. France  is  the  principal  source  of  assist- 
ance and  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  play  the 
major  role  in  Algeria's  development.  Because 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  however,  we  ex- 
pect to  supplement  French  aid. 

Much  of  our  current  assistance  goes  into  food- 
relief  activities,  but  we  hope  to  shift  our  efforts 
from  relief  to  providing  food  as  payment  to 
men  working  on  rural  improvement  projects. 
We  have  begun  discussions  with  Algerian  offi- 
cials on  ways  to  develop  a  rural  rehabilitation 
program,  and  we  hope  that  such  a  program  can 
be  worked  out  in  the  next  2  months. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  tour  one  U.S. -support- 
ed reforestation  program  in  eastern  Algeria  last 
month.  This  program  not  only  provides  work 
for  thousands  of  men  but  will  eventually  form 
the  base  for  a  substantial  lumber  industry  and 
enrich  surrounding  farmlands.  The  workers 
receive  U.S.  food  provided  under  Public  Law 
480  as  partial  payment  for  their  labors,  while 
the  Algerian  Government  provides  the  cash 
portion  of  their  wages.  This  jointly  undertaken 
program  answers  a  critical  current  need  and 
at  the  same  time  channels  manpower  into  proj- 
ects that  promise  rich  benefits  for  the  future. 


In  Nigeria  I  saw  much  evidence  of  the  desirc 
of  government  and  people  to  use  their  owl 
resources  in  developing  their  country.  Nigern 
has  drawn  up  a  6-year,  $3  billion  development 
plan,  of  which  $1.8  billion  will  be  in  the  publi< 
sector  and  $1.2  billion  in  the  private  sector 
Nigeria  hopes  to  provide  50  percent  of  total  in 
vestment  from  internal  Nigerian  resources  anc 
expects  to  finance  the  remaining  50  percen 
from  public  foreign  aid  and  private  foreigi 
investment. 

Thanks  to  Nigeria's  economic  efficiency  anc 
its  provision  of  opportunities  and  incentives,  th< 
country's  gross  national  product  has  risen  a 
an  average  annual  rate  of  3.8  percent  since  1950 
Nigeria  also  has  demonstrated  a  high  capacity 
to  absorb  capital  usefully. 

The  Nigerians  are  taking  a  number  of  self 
help  measures  to  speed  this  progress.  Oni 
major  step  has  been  a  decision  to  rely  on  foreigi 
aid  to  cover  no  more  than  half  the  capital  ex 
penditures  of  any  development  project.  Thi, 
decision  will  require  close  attention  to  the  elimi 
nation  of  nonessential  expenditures,  and  it  ha; 
led  to  a  vigorous  search  for  new  sources  o| 
domestic  revenue. 

Understandably,  considerable  outside  hel{ 
also  is  needed  to  fulfill  this  ambitious  plan.  Th 
United  States  has  been  much  impressed  witl 
Nigeria's  efforts  to  help  itself,  however,  and  w« 
have  committed  ourselves  to  a  long-range  loai 
program  to  provide  project  aid  in  the  magni 
tude  of  $225  million  over  the  next  6  years. 

We  had  frank  discussions  with  Nigerian  offi 
cials  on  ways  to  get  this  program  moving 
swiftly  and  smoothly,  and  I  think  we  will  begii 
to  see  considerable  forward  movement  in  thi 
very  near  future.  I  would  also  hope  for  a  ris< 
in  private  American  investment  in  Nigeria,  nov 
that  an  investment  guaranty  agreement  ha 
been  signed.  Certainly,  on  the  basis  of  wha 
I  have  seen  in  Nigeria,  I  would  urge  Americai 
investors  to  take  their  earliest  opportunity  t< 
investigate  the  many  business  possibilities  tha 
a  growing  Nigeria  offers. 

These  few  examples  give  you  some  idea  o 
the  dynamism  and  the  desire  to  develop  self 
help  measures  that  exist  throughout  much  o 
the  African  Continent.  But  it  will  take  self 
help  in  combination  with  outside  assistance  t< 
maintain  this  momentum. 
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We  hope  to  help  maintain  this  forward  prog- 
sss,  and  we  expect  that  Europe  will  do  its  best 
►  strengthen  its  efforts  to  assist  Africa.  If 
>reign  assistance  does  not  come  from  the  free 
orld,  Africans  will  be  forced  to  turn  to  the 
ommunist  world — and  this  would  be  detri- 
iental  to  all  of  us. 

The  United  States  and  African  nations  share 
desire  for  peace,  freedom,  and  growth.  It  is 
i  our  national  interest,  therefore,  to  do  all  we 
m  to  help  Africa  develop  free  and  independ- 
lt  states  committed  to  political,  social,  and 
sonomic  progress.  Each  such  country  that 
nerges  in  Africa  strengthens  the  world  of  free 
ioice  and  enhances  our  nation's  prospects  for 
eace,  freedom,  and  growth.  And,  even  more 
nportantly,  such  a  development  will  be  a  major 
Hitribution  to  the  security  and  welfare  of  gen- 
*ations  to  come — those  whose  lives  will  be 
nked  even  more  closely  than  ours  with  the 
>rtunes  of  peoples  beyond  our  shores. 


oionialism  and  the  Decade 
f  Development 

y  Jonathan  B.  Bingham 1 

The  vitality  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  insti- 
iition  and  its  significance  for  the  United  States 
re  attested  to  by  great  meetings  such  as  this 
ne.  I  congratulate  those  who  have  organized 
Ins  Mid- Atlantic  Model  General  Assembly,  and 

congratulate  all  of  you  who  are  seizing  the 
pportunity  to  take  part  in  it.  By  coming  here 
nd  participating,  you  are  demonstrating  a 
reater  awareness  of  the  realities  of  the  world 
?e  live  in  than  is  shown  by  some  of  our  pseudo- 
ealists  who  seem  to  consider  it  a  mark  of  polit- 
;al  virility  to  belittle  the  importance  of  the 
Jnited  Nations. 

The  hard  fact  is  that,  in  this  year  1963,  the 
Jnited  Nations  is  involved  in  one  way  or  an- 
ther in  practically  every  phase  of  the  foreign 
elations  of  our  country,  and  this  is  so  to  an 


'Address  made  before  the  1963  Mid-Atlantic  Model 
(eneral  Assembly  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Feb.  21 
U.S./U.N.  press  release  4150  dated  Feb.  20).  Mr. 
lingham  was  U.S.  representative-designate  on  the  U.N. 
Iconomic  and  Social  Council ;  his  appointment  was 
onflrmed  by  the  Senate  on  Mar.  8. 


even  greater  degree  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  many  new  nations  that  have  appeared  on  the 
world  scene  since  1945.  The  United  Nations 
today  is  simply  an  essential  part  of  the  machin- 
ery of  international  relations.  Those  polemi- 
cists who  urge  that  the  United  States  ought  to 
pull  out  of  the  United  Nations  might  just  as 
reasonably  be  urging  that  we  should  close  up 
all  our  embassies  and  consulates  in  foreign 
lands. 

Of  the  four  topics  you  have  chosen  for  this 
conference,  I  should  like  to  speak  about  two — 
colonialism  and  the  Decade  of  Development — 
because  it  is  in  these  areas  that  my  own  experi- 
ence has  been  concentrated. 

It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  that  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  has  become 
more  and  more  actively  involved  in  the  proces- 
ses of  decolonization  in  recent  years,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  pace  of  decolonization  was 
being  greatly  stepped  up  and  an  unprecedented 
number  of  former  dependent  territories  were, 
in  fact,  achieving  independence.  One  reason 
for  this  has  been  the  understandable  desire  of 
the  peoples  of  former  dependent  territories  to 
help  their  brothers  still  subject  to  foreign  domi- 
nation to  achieve  freedom  also. 

The  principal  focus  among  the  Afro-Asian 
nations  at  present  is  upon  Africa — the  Portu- 
guese territories,  the  few  remaining  British  ter- 
ritories, and  the  territory  of  South- West  Af- 
rica, which  was  handed  to  South  Africa  as  a 
mandate  after  World  War  I  and  which  South 
Africa  has  steadfastly  refused  to  transform  into 
a  trust  territory. 

In  dealing  with  the  various  problems  of  colo- 
nialism, the  basic  and  overriding  principle  for 
the  United  States — which  after  all  itself  started 
the  anticolonialist  parade — is  that  the  peoples 
of  dependent  territories  are  entitled  to  self- 
determination.  The  corollary  is  that,  if  they 
choose  nationhood,  they  should  be  launched 
under  conditions  giving  them  the  maximum 
chance  of  survival  and  progress  as  free  nations. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  self- 
determination  does  not  necessarily  mean  separa- 
tion from  the  parent  country.  In  our  own  case, 
for  example,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico 
were  all  considered  as  non-self-governing  ter- 
ritories under  article  73  of  the  charter  at  the  end 
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of  World  War  II.  Alaska  and  Hawaii  both 
chose  to  become  States  in  our  Union  and  were 
so  accepted  by  the  Congress.  Puerto  Rico  chose 
a  different  status,  that  of  a  self-governing  com- 
monwealth in  free  association  with  the  United 
States.  In  U.N.  jargon,  all  three  have  exer- 
cised self-determination  and  have  achieved  the 
status  of  full  self-government.  Similarly,  in 
the  case  of  the  British  Cameroons,  a  former 
trust  territory  under  British  administration,  the 
people  of  that  territory  were  given  a  choice  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  of  join- 
ing Nigeria  or  the  Republic  of  Cameroon. 
They  were  not  given  the  opportunity  of  choos- 
ing separate  independence  but  were  considered 
as  having  the  opportunity  of  "achieving  their 
independence"  by  joining  one  of  the  neighbor- 
ing states.  The  northern  part  of  the  territory 
chose  to  join  Nigeria,  and  the  southern  part 
chose  to  join  Cameroon. 

For  many  of  the  50-odd  non-self-governing 
territories  that  remain  in  that  status,  especially 
those  composed  of  small  islands  or  groups  of 
islands,  it  may  well  be  that,  even  for  the  long 
run,  the  inhabitants  will  prefer  some  form  of 
free  association  rather  than  separate  independ- 
ence. We  know,  for  example,  that  in  the  case 
of  our  own  three  remaining  non-self-governing 
territories,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  there  is  no  sentiment  whatso- 
ever in  favor  of  separate  independence ;  the  uni- 
versal desire  is  for  continued  close  association 
with  the  United  States,  under  conditions  of  in- 
creased self-government. 

In  trying  to  decide  what  our  attitude  will  be 
on  the  often  difficult  colonial  questions  which 
are  presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  also 
to  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  recently 
created  Committee  on  Colonialism,  we  focus 
most  of  all  on  the  two  principles  I  have  men- 
tioned, that  is,  on  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion and  the  importance  of  viability  for  any 
emerging  state.  We  have  tended  to  favor  those 
resolutions  and  recommendations  which  seemed 
to  us  to  offer  concrete  possibilities  of  progress 
in  these  directions  and  by  the  same  token  have 
not  favored  resolutions  which  appeared  un- 
likely to  achieve  any  forward  motion. 

When  one  mentions  the  principle  of  self- 
determination,   the   question   is   often   raised: 


What  about  Katanga?  Why  were  the  Ka 
tangese  denied  the  principle  of  self-determina 
tion  ?  The  answer  is  twofold :  First  of  all,  it  i 
not  practical  to  grant  self-determination  to  th 
people  of  a  small  part  of  a  country.  In  the  cas 
of  the  Congo,  all  nations  of  the  United  Nation 
without  exception  were  agreed  that  Katang: 
should  continue  to  be  an  integral  part  of  th> 
Congo,  as  it  long  had  been,  and  that  the  Congo 
with  its  15  million  people,  could  not  itself  sur 
vive  as  a  viable  nation  unless  the  dispropor 
tionately  wealthy  Katanga  Province,  compris 
ing  500,000  people,  remained  as  an  integral  par 
of  it.  (We  Americans  might  recall  that  we  ii 
effect  denied  to  our  own  Southern  States  in  th< 
Civil  War  the  right  of  self-determination;  tht 
overriding  principle  in  that  case  also  was  th 
essentiality  of  maintaining  the  Union.) 

A  second  important  factor  in  the  case  of  Ka' 
tanga  is  that  it  was  never  clear  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Katanga  wished  to  be  separatee 
from  the  Congo.  Indeed,  events  of  recent  week; 
have  cast  serious  doubt  on  the  depth  and  ex 
tent  of  the  people's  loyalty  to  Mr.  Tshomty 
[Moise  Tshombe],  President  of  Katanga  Prov 
ince.  Opinion  in  Katanga  was  certainh 
divided,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate 
that  Tshombe  was  entitled  to  speak  for  all  th( 
people  of  this  Province. 

Incidentally,  if  one  looks  back  at  the  state 
of  chaos  that  prevailed  in  the  Congo  in  the  fall 
of  1960  and  the  spring  of  1961,  what  the  United 
Nations  has  accomplished  there  is  almost  a 
miracle.  In  my  judgment,  the  United  Nations 
Congo  operation,  both  on  the  military  and  on 
the  civilian  side,  in  spite  of  all  the  vicious  and 
unfounded  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  it, 
will  go  down  in  history  as  a  milestone  in  man- 
kind's efforts  to  solve  difficult  international 
problems  through  the  actions  of  an  international 
organization.  It  was  a  task  which  we  could  not 
have  done  ourselves,  and  which  the  Atlantic 
alliance  could  not  have  done,  without  the  most 
grievous  risk  of  a  bitter  East-West  conflict  in 
the  area.  Yet,  as  a  result  of  the  United  Na- 
tions operations  in  the  Congo,  the  Soviet  bloc 
has  suffered  a  series  of  reversals  in  that  crucial 
part  of  Africa. 

To  talk  of  the  U.N.  Development  Decade 
brings  us  in  a  sense  to  a  consideration  of  the 
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tier  side  of  the  coin  from  the  question  of 
lonialism — that  is,  to  the  question  of  nation 
ilding  after  independence.  Thus  in  propos- 
y  the  concept  of  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
Hit  Decade  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
ptember  1961,  President  Kennedy  said : 2 

.  .  Political  sovereignty  is  but  a  mockery  without 
means  of  meeting  poverty  and  illiteracy  and  dis- 

e.    Self-determination  is  but  a  slogan  if  the  future 

ds  no  hope. 

rhe  President  went  on  to  say : 

"hat  is  why  my  nation,  which  has  freely  shared  its 
ital  and  its  technology  to  help  others  help  them- 
res,  now  proposes  officially  designating  this  decade 
he  1960's  as  the  United  Nations  Decade  of  Develop- 
lt.  Under  the  framework  of  that  resolution,  the 
ited  Nations'  existing  efforts  in  promoting  economic 
wth  can  be  expanded  and  coordinated.  Regional 
veys  and  training  institutes  can  now  pool  the  talents 
nany.  New  research,  technical  assistance,  and  pilot 
jects  can  unlock  the  wealth  of  less  developed  lands 
I  untapped  waters.  And  development  can  become 
ooperative  and  not  a  competitive  enterprise,  to  en- 
e  all  nations,  however  diverse  in  their  systems  and 
lefs,  to  become  in  fact  as  well  as  in  law  both  free 
[  equal  nations. 

Dne  of  the  major  events  of  the  Development 
cade  recently  took  place  in  Geneva.  This 
s  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Ap- 
cation  of  Science  and  Technology  for  the 
nefit  of  the  Less  Developed  Areas.3  I  was 
vileged  to  attend  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
egation  and  as  a  vice  president  of  the 
tference. 

7oi  this  historic  conference,  some  1,200  scien- 
s  and  technicians  gathered  from  all  over  the 
rid.  They  came,  agreeing  on  the  hypothesis 
t  mankind  now  knows  enough  through  the 
'elopments  that  have  been  made  in  science 
1  technology  to  solve  the  economic  and  social 
>blems  of  the  world,  if  that  knowledge  can 
y  be  brought  to  bear  and  transferred  to  those 
o  need  to  put  it  to  use.  In  some  1,800  papers 
t  were  prepared  for  the  conference  and  some 
sessions  on  different  phases  of  the  subject, 
se  men  and  women  discussed,  not  the  question 
ether  this  transfer  of  knowledge  can  be  ef- 
tuated,  but  the  question  how  it  can  be  effectu- 
d  and  what  the  specifics  of  the  process  should 


For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  16,  1961,  p.  619. 
For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  4,  1963,  p.  188,  and 
.  25, 1963,  p.  302. 


The  conference  was  not  expected  to  adopt  any 
resolutions  or  recommendations,  but  its  work 
will  undoubtedly  be  followed  up  in  many  ways — 
both  through  more  effective  operations  in  the 
developing  nations  themselves,  through  more 
intensive  activities  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Nations  family  of  development  agencies,  and 
perhaps  through  some  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  that  set  of  agencies  so  that 
a  better  job  can  be  done.  We  must  try  to  develop 
the  most  effective  machinery  possible,  both 
multilateral  and  bilateral,  so  as  to  make  fully 
available  to  the  developing  areas  the  knowledge 
and  techniques  of  the  modern  world. 

The  gap  that  exists  between  the  standard  of 
living  in  the  developed  countries  and  in  the  less 
developed  is  a  major  threat  to  the  equilibrium 
of  the  world.  And  unfortunately  that  gap  is 
widening  rather  than  narrowing,  as  the  devel- 
oped countries  have  the  potentialities  for  rapid 
growth,  whereas  many  of  the  less  developed 
countries  are  barely  able  to  keep  abreast  of 
population  increases.  The  objective  of  the  De- 
velopment Decade  is  to  give  new  impetus  to  the 
process  of  growth  in  the  developing  countries. 
It  is  not  only  what  concrete  progress  can  be 
achieved  within  the  next  few  years  that  is  im- 
portant, but  perhaps  even  more  essential  is  the 
widespread  establishment  of  a  conviction  among 
the  peoples  of  these  areas  that  progress  is  possi- 
ble and  practical  without  the  surrender  of  basic 
freedoms. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

U.N.  Conference  on  Consular  Relations 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
March  1  (press  release  111)  that  Warde  M. 
Cameron,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Admin- 
istration and  Foreign  Service,  would  serve  as 
U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Consular  Relations  convening 
at  Vienna,  Austria,  on  March  4. 

This  conference  of  plenipotentiaries  will 
consider  the  International  Law  Commission's 
draft  articles  on  consular  relations  and  nego- 
tiate one  or  more  conventions  on  the  subject, 
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which  would  establish  a  single  set  of  interna- 
tional rules  governing  consular  customs  and 
practices. 

The  conference  is  similar  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Plenipotentiary  Conference  on  Diplo- 
matic Intercourse  and  Immunities  held  at 
Vienna  in  1961,  which  resulted  in  the  Vienna 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations,  now 
signed  by  63  states. 

The  U.N.  General  Assembly  has  invited  all 
its  member  states  to  send  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference, which  is  expected  to  be  in  session  until 
April  19.1 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 

Mimeographed  or  processed  documents  (such  as  those 
listed  below)  may  be  consulted  at  depository  libraries 
in  the  United  States.  U.N.  printed  publications  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Sales  Section  of  the  United 
Nations,  United  Nations  Plaza,  N.Y. 


Security  Council 

Reports  from  the  offieer-in-charge  of  the  United  Nations 
Operation  in  the  Congo  to  the  Secretary-General  on 
developments  relating  to  the  application  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  resolutions  of  February  21  and  Novem- 
ber 24,  1961.   S/5053/Add.   12/ Add.  2,  November  20, 
1962,  1  p. ;  S/5053/Add.  13,  November  26,  1962,  195 
pp.;   S/5053/Add.  13/Add.  1,  November  28,  1962,  3 
pp. ;  S/5053/Add.  13/Corr.  1,  November  29,  1962,  4 
pp.;    S/5053/Add.    14,    January    11,    1963,   95    pp.; 
S/5053/Add.     14/Corr.     1,   January  17,  1963,  1  p.; 
S/5053/Add.  15,  January  30,  1963,  38  pp. 
Report  by  the  Secretary-General  on  the  implementation 
of  the  Security  Council  resolutions  of  July  14,  1960 
and  February  21  and  November  24,  1961,  concerning 
the    Congo.      S/5240,    February    4,    1963,    18    pp.; 
S/5240/Add.  1,  February  8, 1963, 1  p. 
Letters  and  note  verbale  concerning  the  Cuban  crisis. 
S/5206,  November  13,  1962.  4  pp. ;  S/5208,  November 
21,  1962,  13  pp. ;  S/5210,  November  26,  1962,  6  pp. ; 
S/5217,  December  17,  1962,  8  pp. ;  S/5227,  January  7, 
1963,  1  p. ;  S/5228,  January  7,  1963,  6  pp. ;     S/5229, 
January  9,  1963,  1  p. ;  S/5230,  January  9,  1963,  1  p. ; 
S/5231,  January  9,  1963,  1  p. 
Letter  dated  December  18,  1962,  from  the  Secretary- 
General  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  con- 
cerning difficulties  between  Cambodia  and  Thailand. 
S/5220.    December  18, 1962.    3  pp. 
Letter  dated  January  14,  1963,  from  the  Secretary- 
General  to  the  President  of  the  Security   Council 
transmitting    a    General    Assembly    resolution    on 
apartheid  in  South  Africa.     S/5235.     January   16, 
1963.    4  pp. 
Decisions  taken  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Secu- 
rity   Council    during    the    year    1962.      S/INF/17. 
February  11, 1963.    11  pp. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  se: 
1960.    Done  at  London  June  17, 1960.  * 
Acceptance  deposited:  Spain,  January  22,  1963. 

Weather  Stations 

Amendment  of  annex  II-A  of  the  agreement  of  Febr 
ary  25,  1954  (TIAS  3186),  on  North  Atlantic  Ocet 
Stations.  Approved  at  Montreal  December  14,  196 
Entered  into  force  December  14,  1962. 

Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1962.  Open  for  si 
nature  at  Washington  April  19  through  May  If 
1962.  Entered  into  force  July  16,  1962,  for  part 
and  parts  III  to  VII,  and  August  1,  1962,  for  part  ], 
TIAS  5115. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Netherlands  (for  the  Kin 
dom  in  Europe,  Surinam,  and  the  Netherlan; 
Antilles),  March  5,  1963. 

BILATERAL 

Israel 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  August  7  a!| 
8,  1952,  as  amended  (TIAS  2686,  3892),  so  as  top!( 
vide  for  the  extension  to  Israel  of  investment  gui 
anties  authorized  by  new  United  States  legislate 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tel  Aviv  Februa: 
5  and  20,  1962.  Entered  into  force  February  I 
1962. 


Not  in  force. 


1  For  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion, see  press  release  111  dated  Mar.  1. 
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Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  March  4  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  106  and 
108  of  February  27  and  111,  112,  and  113  of 
March  1. 
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Death  of  George  G.  Riddiford. 
Advisory    Committee    on    Arts 

pointed  (rewrite). 
U.S.    participation   in    international 

conferences. 
Rusk:     interview    on    "Washington 

Reports  to  the  People." 
Trezise:     "The     Trade     Expansion 

Program." 
Regional  foreign  policy  conference, 

Philadelphia. 
Sisco :  "The  United  Nations  Role  in 

Political  Disputes." 
Rusk :  news  conference  of  March  8. 
Manning:  interview  on  "Howard  K. 
Smith — News  and  Comment." 
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117 
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*  Not  printed. 

f  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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ecretary  Rusk  Addresses  Advertising  Council 


Secretary  Rusk  spoke  informally  before  the 
mial  conference  of  the  Advertising  Council 
Washington  on  March  12.  Following  is  the 
vt  of  his  remarks,  together  with  an  intro- 
wtion  by  McGeorge  Bundy,  Special  Assistant 
the  President,  and  the  transcript  of  a  ques- 
m-and-answer  period. 

sss  release  126  dated  March  13 
TRODUCTION  BY  MR.  BUNDY 

Although  Mr.  Webb  [James  E.  Webb,  Ad- 
inistrator,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Iministration]  spoke  as  if  one  of  the  great 
rnmitments  of  working  in  outer  space  was 
at  we  might  find  extraterrestrial  population, 
7  own  thought,  as  I  think  of  what  confronts 
r  next  speaker,  is  that  one  of  our  very  con- 
lerable  advantages  is  the  shortage  of  people 
space. 

I  once  heard  a  description  of  the  very  great 
oblems  confronting  us  in  dealing  with  a  par- 
ularly  recalcitrant  country  in  another  con- 
ent,  and  a  whole  series  of  recommendations 
re  put  forward.  Finally,  in  a  desperate  way, 
)  chairman  asked  if  no  one  had  a  really  more 
eeping  solution,  and  the  answer  which  came 
>m  the  back  of  the  room  was,  "Yes,  sir,  to 
ice  the  entire  area  under  8  feet  of  water  for  4 
nutes."    (Laughter.) 

rhis  prescription  is  not  readily  available  in 
►st  of  the  Secretary's  dealings  with  our  inter- 
tional  neighbors. 

[t's  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  responsibil- 
«  which  are  carried  by  the  Department  of 
ite  and,  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
ite,  by  the  Secretary.  It's  very  difficult  to 
iggerate  the  honor  and  respect  in  which  this 
^retary  is  held  by  those  among  our  friends 


and  in  this  country  who  know  most  about  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

So  it  is  for  me  a  great  pleasure  to  present  to 
you  Secretary  Rusk. 


REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  RUSK 

Mr.  Bundy  and  gentlemen :  It's  very  gratify- 
ing indeed  to  have  a  chance  to  be  with  you  again 
this  year.  I  should  like  at  the  very  beginning 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  "Challenge 
to  Americans"  campaign,  which  you  have  been 
involved  with  for  this  past  year.  Because  im- 
plicit in  this  theme  of  your  campaign  is  a  deep- 
seated  faith  that  the  American  people  will  in- 
deed rise  to  the  challenge  that  confronts  them, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  do  so  with  cour- 
age and  good  sense. 

This  very  interesting  and,  I  think,  remark- 
able pamphlet  on  this  theme  which  you  have 
published  1  points  out  in  the  most  helpful  way 
the  practical  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
individual  citizen  can  do  his  part  to  help  the 
newly  emerging  peoples  to  help  themselves,  to 
advance  human  welfare  through  science  and 
technology,  to  add  to  the  constructive  work  of 
international  cooperative  efforts,  combat  the 
forces  of  totalitarianism,  and  give  new  impetus 
to  our  own  continuing  American  revolution. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  few  very  informal  re- 
marks before  your  questions  and  do  so  by  com- 
menting on  three  or  four  somewhat  discon- 
nected problems  with  which  we  are  now 
confronted. 

We  are  indeed  in  a  great  struggle,  a  great 

1  Challenge  to  Americans:  The  Struggle  We  Face  and 
How  To  Help  Win  It,  available  upon  request  from  The 
Advertising  Council,  Inc.,  25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.Y. 
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struggle  for  freedom.     But  this  is  not  a  new 
struggle. 

Freedom  was  born  in  courage  and  sacrifice. 
And  it  has  flourished  and  has  grown  through 
commitment  and  dedication  and  effort.  And 
that  is  no  less  so  today  than  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago,  or  even  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  stakes  today  are  what  they  have  always 
been,  a  struggle  between  those  who  want  to  erect 
a  society,  both  national  and  international, 
founded  broadly  on  the  notion  of  consent,  on 
the  one  side,  and  those  who  would  want  to  im- 
pose a  world  of  coercion,  both  nationally  and 
internationally. 

In  that  great  struggle  there  are  not  basically 
three  forces,  two  sets  of  allies  and  neutrals. 
The  great  issue  internationally  is  whether  we 
shall  have  the  kind  of  world  sketched  out  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter  or  whether  we  shall 
have  a  world  under  the  structure  of  a  world 
Communist  revolution.  And  on  that,  it's  a 
case  of  the  Communist  bloc  against  all  the  rest. 
And  all  the  rest  have  deep  feelings  on  it,  great 
strength,  and  great  determination. 

But  this  is  a  struggle  which  cannot  be  won 
easily  or  cheaply.  We  hear,  sitting  where  we 
do,  from  time  to  time,  questions  being  raised, 
complaints  being  made  that  somehow  the  free 
world,  and  we  in  this  country,  are  not  pursuing 
a  policy  of  winning. 

Well,  let  me  point  out  that  if  we  want  to  win 
we  do  not  make  deep  cuts  in  our  defense  budget, 
that  if  we  want  to  win  we  do  not  abandon  our 
foreign  aid.  If  we  want  to  win  we  support  a 
rapidly  expanding  international  trade  system. 
And  if  we  want  to  win  we  do  not  abandon  the 
United  Nations  to  our  enemies  and  withdraw 
because  they  don't  agree  with  us  100  percent  of 
the  time,  say,  rather  than  98  percent  of  the  time. 
We  don't  win  by  quitting.  And  I  would  hope 
that  those  who  are  most  insistent  upon  winning 
would  throw  their  effort  and  their  strength  and 
their  dedication  behind  the  means  which  it  takes 
to  win  this  great  struggle  for  freedom. 

There  is  no  free-lunch  counter  here.  It's  not 
going  to  be  easy ;  it's  not  going  to  be  cheap.  It 
means  dedication,  sacrifice,  effort,  and  this 
means  also  cash,  a  lot  of  cash  for  defense  and 
foreign  aid  and  for  our  information  programs 
and  all  the  other  things  that  cost  money  in  this 
great  struggle. 


I'd  like  to  make  just  a  few  comments  aboui 
the  framework  of  some  of  the  discussions  nov 
going  on  in  the  North  Atlantic  community. 

The  North  Atlantic  Community 

Let  me  set  aside  for  the  moment  a  discussioi 
which  is  largely  intra-European  in  character 
as  to  whether  the  future  Europe  should  b 
organized,  as  President  de  Gaulle  apparently 
prefers,  as  a  Europe  of  fatherlands,  or  whethe: 
it  should  be  organized  as  a  highly  integrate 
Europe.  That  question  is  primarily  Europeai 
in  character  and  one  which  is  not  for  us  to 
decide. 

But  let  me  comment  rather  on  the  trans 
atlantic  aspect  of  some  of  Our  recent  discus 
sions,  particularly  those  that  are  concerned  witl 
the  participation  in  the  control  of  nuclear  weap 
ons,  the  multilateral  force. 

Since  World  War  II  the  United  States  ha 
inherited  an  enormous  responsibility  in  th 
nuclear  field.  No  one  elected  us  to  that  role 
no  one  by  conscious  political  act  voted  that  w 
should  carry  that  responsibility.  This  adhere! 
to  the  role  which  we  had  to  play  as  a  nation  i 
developing  nuclear  weapons,  after  the  tragi 
failure  of  the  Baruch  proposals  back  in  19# 

Now,  since  1955  and  '56  and  '57,  a  new  ele 
ment  has  come  into  the  situation.  Before  thos 
dates,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  Unite' 
States  had  an  atomic  monopoly  of  effective  de 
livery  systems  able  to  deliver  these  weapons  t 
almost  any  part  of  the  earth.  But  in  the  mid 
fifties  the  Soviet  Union  acquired  a  large  an 
effective  delivery  capability  against  the  Wesi 
primarily  against  Western  Europe  but  als 
deeply  serious  as  far  as  our  own  country  i 
concerned. 

Now,  under  those  conditions  of  nuclea 
competition,  the  possibilities  of  a  genuine  nu 
clear  exchange,  then  in  a  special  sense  the  lif 
and  death  of  nations  became  involved  in  thes 
nuclear  decisions.  In  a  Europe  which  is  revh 
ing,  which  feels  its  new  strength,  which  is  b( 
coming  more  and  more  involved  in  the  grea 
policy  decisions  that  affect  the  entire  world,  1 
is  entirely  understandable  that  they  then- 
selves  would  wish  to  play  a  larger  role  in  tl 
decisions  which  affect  their  own  national  f utur 

We  have  tried  to  meet  that  in  two  or  thre 
different  ways.    In  the  first  place,  during  th 
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ast  year  we  have  tried  to  provide  our  NATO 
[lies  a  great  deal  more  essential  information 
x>ut  the  nuclear  problem  than  they  had  had 
ifore — our  own  nuclear  situation,  the  nuclear 
asition  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  technical  and 
le  financial  and  the  operational  problems  con- 
«ted  with  the  presence  and  the  employment 
f  nuclear  weapons. 

I  think  that  has  been  very  helpful  in  giving 
ir  friends  in  the  alliance  the  basic  data  on 
hich  they  can  think  hard  and  seriously  about 
tese  questions.  But  we  also  have  had  the  feel- 
g  from  them  that  they  would  like  a  greater 
lare  of  participation  in  the  actual  decisions,  in 
le  actual  management  of  at  least  a  portion 
:  these  forces.  I  emphasize  "participation" 
>ther  than  "independence"  because  independ- 
ice  for  Europe  necessarily  involves  independ- 
ice  for  the  United  States,  and  that  is  not  being 
•oposed. 

But  participation  in  the  consideration  of  the 
)licy  issues  involved  is  a  very  important  fac- 
r.  And  so  we  have  been  saying  to  our  friends 
Europe,  "If  you  would  like  to  change  the 
isting  situation  with  respect  to  determining 
iclear  policy,  then  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
>ur  proposals." 

oposals  for  Multilateral  Force 

Those  proposals  were  not  forthcoming.  And 
erefore  we  took  the  next  step,  and  we  have 
id  to  them,  "Now,  here  is  an  approach  by 
hich  we  think  you  might  be  able  to  participate 
ore  actively  and  as  full  equals  in  this  nuclear 
•oblem."  And  so  we  have  laid  out,  in  sketch, 
rangements  for  a  multilateral  force,  which 
suld  give  those  of  our  NATO  allies  who  wish 
do  so  a  chance  to  participate  with  us  in  an 
lportant  nuclear  force  within  NATO. 
Now,  let  me  say  that  this  process  involves  a 
rtain  nervousness  on  the  part  of  public  opin- 
ns  in  one  or  another  country  and  perhaps  just 
little  nervousness  on  the  part  of  certain  gov- 
tunents.  Because  we  have  been  so  used  to 
merican  leadership  that  it  would  normally  be 
pected  that  we  would  come  out  with  a  com- 
ete  blueprint,  complete  in  every  detail.  But 
ar  in  mind  that  the  issue  here  is  sharing  that 
idership  with  our  NATO  allies.  Therefore, 
would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  whole  pur- 


pose of  the  exercise  for  us  to  come  forward  with 
a  finished  plan  in  every  detail  and  say  to  them, 
"Take  it  or  leave  it." 

Secondly,  here  is  a  case  where  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  most  genuine  consultation 
from  the  very  inception  of  an  idea  and  a  joint 
and  common  construction  of  a  possible  change 
in  the  NATO  arrangements.  Now,  this  is  not 
again  too  easy,  because  people  are  more  accus- 
tomed to  reacting  to  proposals  than  they  are 
to  sitting  down  and  actually  helping  to  con- 
struct those  proposals.  But  this  is  what  we 
are  up  to  at  the  present  time.  We  are  saying 
to  our  European  friends,  "If  you  would  like 
to  join  with  us  in  a  multilateral  force  in  NATO, 
in  which  we  would  have  mixed  manning,  a  sea- 
borne force,  and  control  of  that  force  by  the 
participants,  here  is  a  way  we  can  do  it.  It's 
going  to  be  costly,  and  here  is  what  it  would 
cost.  And  we  would  like  to  get  your  reactions 
and  your  countersuggestions  if  you  in  fact  are 
seriously  interested  in  these  matters." 

We  are  pleased  that  there  has  been  expressed 
a  very  strong  interest  on  the  part  of  several 
members  of  NATO  in  pursuing  these  discus- 
sions further.  But  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
this  is  a  common,  joint  effort  and  not  a  question 
in  which  we,  the  United  States,  are  saying  to 
our  NATO  allies,  "Here  is  something  that  we 
think  you  must  take,  and  this  is  the  way  it  has 
got  to  be." 

We  are  saying  to  them,  "You  come  in,  sit 
down  with  us,  let's  work  at  this  and  see  if  we 
can't  come  out  of  it  with  a  more  genuine 
partnership  than  we  have  had  thus  far  in  these 
nuclear  matters." 

Some  Comments  on  Cuba 

Anticipating,  perhaps,  one  or  two  of  your 
questions,  I'd  like  to  make  some  comments  on 
Cuba.    (Laughter.) 

The  objective  of  the  hemisphere  and  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  Cuba  must  be — 
and  it  is — the  return  of  a  free  Cuba  to  this 
hemisphere.  On  this  the  hemisphere  is  unani- 
mous. The  foreign  ministers  themselves  unan- 
imously have  stated  this  as  the  central  theme  of 
hemisphere  policy  toward  that  island. 

Now,  we  are  discovering  with  regard  to  Cuba 
that,  having  failed  to  take  the  steps  that  might 
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have  prevented  in  years  past  the  establishment 
of  a  Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba,  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  a  cure  is  more  difficult.  (And  let 
me  say  parenthetically  that  this  factor  alone 
gives  highest  priority  to  an  effective  and  vig- 
orous Alliance  for  Progress  program  through- 
out the  hemisphere,  because  we  must  anticipate 
and  try  to  prevent  these  situations,  because  the 
cure  becomes  so  much  more  difficult.) 

Well,  let  me  remind  you  of  some  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  policy  and  action  which  are  now 
being  pursued  with  respect  to  Cuba,  because 
we  seldom  see  these  more  or  less  put  together 
all  in  one  place. 

It  has  been  made  very  clear  that  under  no 
circumstances  can  the  United  States  accept  or 
tolerate  the  reintroduction  of  offensive  weapons 
into  Cuba  and  that,  if  that  should  occur,  the 
crisis  of  last  October  would  look  relatively 
trivial  compared  to  the  crisis  that  would  be 
engendered  by  any  such  fresh  episode  of  that 
sort. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  made  very  clear  that 
the  armed  forces  of  the  hemisphere,  including 
our  own,  are  made  available  to  insure  that  arms 
that  are  now  in  Cuba  not  be  used  outside  of 
Cuba,  either  in  terms  of  organized  effort  or 
through  piecemeal  infiltration  of  those  arms 
into  other  countries  of  the  hemisphere.  And 
the  most  diligent  efforts  are  being  made  by  us 
and  others  to  insure  that  there  is  not  that  kind 
of  surreptitious  arms  traffic  in  this  hemisphere, 
a  policy  accepted  unanimously  by  the  OAS  long 
since. 

Third,  we  must  keep  taking  a  look  at  Cuba 
to  assure  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can  about  what 
is  going  on  in  that  island — a  surveillance  which 
we  feel,  and  which  we  are  confident,  is 
thoroughly  based  upon  the  OAS  structure 
and  the  OAS  resolutions,  but  a  surveillance 
which  we  believe  is  necessary  under  all  the 
circumstances. 

Fourth,  to  protect  the  free  and  active  use  of 
international  waters  and  airspace  in  the  gen- 
eral vicinity  of  Cuba  and  to  enforce  that  use  by 
armed  force,  if  necessary. 

Then  we  have  felt,  along  with  many  other 
of  our  allies,  that  the  kind  of  Cuban  regime 
that  we  have  today  not  only  is  not  fit  to  par- 
ticipate as  a  regime  in  the  activities  of  the  inter- 
American  system  but  that,  with  its  declaration 


of  subversive  and  other  types  of  war  upon  tr. 
hemisphere,  it  is  not  entitled  to  normal  ecc 
nomic  or  other  relations  with  the  free  world. 

And  so  there  has  been  a  systematic  discussio 
with  other  governments  about  the  restriction  c 
trade  between  the  free  world  and  Cuba  an 
about  the  restriction  of  shipping  between  th 
free  world  and  Cuba. 

The  statistics  on  both  of  those  show  a  dre 
matic  decline  in  the  economic  relationships  tx 
tween  Cuba  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world, 
think  we  will  find  that  1963  will  almost  surel 
result  in  almost  complete  isolation  of  Cub 
from  the  free  world  in  such  transactions. 

Then  we  have  the  continued  problem  of  th 
degree  of  penetration  of  the  rest  of  the  hem 
sphere  coming  through  Cuba  or  leaning  upo, 
Cuba  in  terms  of  subversive  effort,  the  flow  c 
funds,  the  training  of  individuals  from  othf 
countries  in  Cuba  to  be  returned  for  nef arioii 
purposes  back  to  their  own  country.  This  j 
a  problem  which  technically  is  difficult  becaus 
of  the  legal  and  constitutional  problems  in  exisl 
ence  in  some  countries  but  nevertheless  is  ' 
matter  of  highest  priority  among  the  countries 
particularly  in  the  Caribbean  area  at  the  prei 
ent  time,  and  very  substantial  gains  are  bein 
made  in  that  respect. 

We  must  look  forward  to  a  time  when  a 
Soviet  military  elements  are  out  of  Cuba.  Th 
penetration  of  this  hemisphere  by  Marxist-Ler 
inism  is  itself  incompatible  with  the  hemispher 
and  its  commitments. 

The  presence  of  Soviet  forces  in  this  hem: 
sphere  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  noi 
mal  situation  in  this  hemisphere.  Now,  the  mif 
siles  have  gone  out ;  the  bombers  have  gone  out 
Soviet  forces  have  been  moving  out. 

We  will  have,  I  think,  a  more  complete  rt 
port  on  just  what  this  amounts  to  sometim 
after  the  middle  of  the  month,  because  of  th 
recent  indication  from  the  Soviet  Union  tha 
they  were  taking  out  several  thousand  of  ther 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  But  the  continue 
outflow  of  Soviet  military  personnel  itself  mus 
be  and  is  an  object  of  policy. 

In  other  words,  the  actions  that  are  bein 
taken  include,  I  think,  the  actions  that  can  res 
sonably  be  taken  under  all  the  circumstance: 
short  of  the  actual  launching  of  an  armed  a< 
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;ack  upon  Cuba,  which  is  not  a  part  of  our  pol- 
cy  at  the  present  time. 

That  is  an  action  which  is  easy  to  think  of 
md  in  a  certain  highly  theoretical  sense  is  al- 
ways easy  to  employ.  But  this  type  of  action 
nvolves  costs  and  risks  which  have  to  be  related 
lot  only  to  the  degree  of  the  threat  which  exists 
n  Cuba  but  also  to  problems  for  which  we  are 
■esponsible  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Now,  this  is  about  where  we  are.  I  think  the 
ituation  in  Cuba  is  making  it  clear  to  the  Cu- 
»an  people  that  this  present  course  is  not  a 
ourse  on  which  they  can  find  a  fit  future  for 
hemselves.  And  it's  making  it  very  clear  also 
o  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere  that  Castroism 
loes  not  hold  within  itself  any  promise  for  the 
conomical  and  social  development  of  the  peo- 
>le  of  this  hemisphere. 

jnding    Elements    of    Common    Interest 

I  would  like  in  closing,  before  I  come  to  your 
[uestions,  to  comment  on  one  other  point.  That 
3  that  despite  the  tensions,  despite  the  enor- 
aous  diversity  of  purpose  between  ourselves 
,nd  the  Soviet  Union,  despite  all  of  the  effort 
ind  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  involved  in 
his  great  underlying  crisis  about  the  shape  of 
he  world  community,  it  is  important,  never- 
theless, for  us  to  try  to  find  elements  of  common 
nterest  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  dis- 
over  whether  bridges  might  not  be  thrown 
icross,  along  which  some  elements  of  peace  can 
>e  gradually  built.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
o  the  human  race  to  keep  in  touch  on  those 
)ossibilities. 

For  example,  there  are  fields  in  which  co- 
deration  between  us  is  in  our  common  interest 
imply  because  we  are  both  frail  human  beings 
;aught  in  a  hostile  physical  environment.  Some 
>f  the  great  forces  of  nature  in  the  field  of  dis- 
use and  the  attacks  upon  food  crops  and 
hings  of  that  sort,  where  what  happens  in  one 
>art  of  the  world  is  a  danger  to  events  in  an- 
rther  part  of  the  world — there  are  elements  of 
onunon  interest  which  might  support  some 
growing  cooperation  in  these  scientific  and  tech- 
dcal  medical  fields. 

We  have  supposed  that  it  was  possible  that 
n  the  nuclear  testing  field  there  might  be  also 
i  common  interest  recognized  on  both  sides 


which  could  provide  the  basis  for  an  agreement 
to  end  nuclear  testing.  Objectively  considered, 
one  would  suppose  that  the  Soviet  Union  shares 
with  us  the  view  that  it  would  be  a  misfortune 
if  a  nuclear  race  should  go  on  indefinitely  and 
without  limit,  not  only  because  it  involves  great 
burdens  and  billions  upon  billions  of  additional 
resources  thrown  into  the  arms  race  but  be- 
cause over  time,  looking  out  ahead  into  the 
future,  one  sees  the  possibility  of  a  chanciness, 
of  unpredictability,  of  growing  dangers,  of  in- 
creasing complexity,  of  increasing  difficulty  of 
just  human  management  of  weapons  systems 
of  such  speed  and  sophistication,  so  that  there 
might  be  a  common  interest  on  both  sides  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  a  conclusion. 

Unfortunately  I  would  have  to  report  today 
that  the  prospects  do  not  appear  very  good  that 
we  can  move  on  to  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
I  think  that,  to  the  extent  that  the  argument 
turns  on  inspection,  to  a  certain  extent  the  argu- 
ment is  somewhat  unbalanced.  If  you  put  your- 
self in  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union,  looking 
at  the  United  States,  from  their  point  of  view 
they  do  not  need  much  international  machinery 
to  assure  themselves  that  we  are  not  testing. 
We  have  an  open  society.  Information  of  this 
and  other  types  is  rather  easy  to  obtain.  They 
must  have  learned  by  now  that  we  find  it  very 
difficult  ourselves  to  keep  secrets  on  such 
matters. 

But  they,  looking  at  us,  might  well  judge  that 
we  can  get  reasonable  assurance  out  of  the 
existing  situation  which  they  describe  as  na- 
tional systems,  perhaps  98  percent  open  society, 
perhaps  2  percent  special  intelligence  activities 
on  their  side.  But,  in  any  event,  the  combina- 
tion gives  them  reasonable  assurance. 

From  our  point  of  view,  looking  at  the  Soviet 
Union,  this  is  not  possible.  A  closed  society, 
occupying  a  vast  landmass  in  Eurasia,  much  of 
it  sparsely  populated,  requires  a  degree  of  in- 
strumentation and  physical  presence — human 
presence — from  time  to  time  in  order  to  check 
up  on  indications  that  tests  might  in  fact  be 
taking  place.  So  we  have  to  have  a  testing 
procedure  which  will  give  us  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  treaty  is  not  being  violated. 

Well  now,  we  are  at  the  present  time  hung 
up,  not  just  on  the  number  of  inspections.    We 
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are  hung  up  on  all  the  rest  of  the  treaty  which 
specifies  what  kinds  of  inspections  you  would  in 
fact  have.  We  have  indicated  that  we  would  be 
ready  to  set  the  number  aside  in  order  to  make 
our  conversations  more  relevant  by  talking 
about  what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  number,  to 
get  down  and  work  out  the  details  as  to  what 
kind  of  data  would  stimulate  a  request  for  an  in- 
spection, how  large  an  area  would  be  subject 
to  inspection,  who  would  be  the  inspectors,  how 
the  inspectors  would  know  that  they  were  ac- 
tually on  the  spot  designated  for  inspection — 
questions  of  that  sort  which  are  highly  relevant, 
indeed  crucial,  to  any  inspection  system.  Be- 
cause one  or  two  hundred  inspections  which 
were  inadequate  would  not  be  as  good  as  seven 
or  eight  inspections  which  were  fully  adequate 
in  all  details  that  make  the  difference.  But  we 
have  had  no  indication  of  progress  in  the  last 
several  weeks  on  this  matter,  and  I  would  sup- 
pose on  that  at  the  present  time  that  the  pros- 
pect for  progress  is  somewhat  slow. 

Well  now,  I  think  these  are  comments  which 
might  form  the  basis  for,  or  perhaps  stimulate, 
some  questions.  I'd  be  glad  to  take  your  ques- 
tions at  this  time.    Thank  you. 


QUESTION-AND-ANSWER  PERIOD 

Mr.  Bimdy:  The  Secretary  will  take  the  ques- 
tions direct. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Rush:  Yes? 

Q.  If  the  Soviets  know  that  we  are  not  going 
to  war  over  Cuba — we  have  practically  told 
them  that,  I  gather — what  incentive  is  there 
for  them  to  get  their  troops  out?  Why  should 
they  take  them  out,  in  other  words? 

A.  Well,  there  were  some  highly  dangerous 
elements  in  the  Cuba  situation  today  that  con- 
tinue to  be  there.  The  necessity  for  surveillance 
could  lead  to  a  very  dangerous  situation  very 
quickly. 

Q.  On  their  part,  you  mean? 

A.  If  there  were  any  interruption  with  our 
surveillance,  if  Soviet  forces  in  Cuba  were  to 
take  action  against  Cubans,  that  could  create 
a  very  dangerous  situation.     If  there  were  any 


forays  mounting  from  Cuba  against  neighbor- 
ing countries,  that  could  create  a  very  danger- 
ous situation.  In  other  words,  this  is  not  a 
comfortable  and  easy  situation  in  which  we  are 
at  the  present  time.  And  so  I  would  not  sup- 
pose that  there  is  a  stability  and  a  certainty 
about  it  on  either  side  to  any  extent. 

Now,  if  the  threat  is  sufficiently  great,  the 
risks  to  be  taken  to  meet  that  threat  have  to  be, 
great  as  well.  Back  in  October  there  were  very 
great  threats  in  preparation  against  the  United 
States.  And  the  maximum  risk  was  taken  back 
in  October.  Let  me  say  that  the  decision  taken 
on  October  21  and  22 2  may  in  retrospect  look 
simple  and  easy.  I  can  assure  you  that  at  the 
time  it  was  taken,  at  a  time  when  you  could  not 
know  for  sure  what  would  happen,  this  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  and  simple  decision.  It  was 
the  gravest  decision  I  think  any  President  oi 
the  United  States  has  made  in  decades. 

But  if  the  risks  are  great,  that  is,  if  the  threat 
is  great,  the  necessary  steps  would  have  to  be 
taken  and  the  risk  would  have  to  be  accepted 
accordingly.  We  do  not  judge  that  the  present 
situation  requires  that  kind  of  operation  at  the 
present  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  some — we  know 
that  there  are  some  substantial  Communist  ac- 
tivities in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  othet 
South  American  countries.  Do  we  have  any 
assurance  that  there  will  not  be  a  Castro-typt 
leader  take  over  some  of  these  countries? 

A.  Well,  I  think  this  is  a  primary  necessity 
and  a  primary  objective  of  policy  and  actior 
in  the  rest  of  Latin  America,  including  those 
countries  that  you  just  mentioned,  that  we  musl 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  prevent  th( 
arrival  in  any  other  country  of  a  Marxist-Len- 
inist regime  of  the  Castro  type.  There  is  nc 
question  about  it;  we  are  working  very  closely 
indeed,  with  the  authorities  of  the  countries  in 
volved  to  see  what  has  to  be  done  to  assure 
that  this  does  not  happen. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  recent  listing  of  czarist  treaties 
that  were  unfair  to  China,  that  just  came  m 
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>/  Peking,  was  the  United  States  involved  his- 
orically  in  any  of  those  agreements? 

A.  I  would  have  to  check  that.  I'm  afraid 
our  question  caught  me  without  research  at 
he  moment.  I  don't  believe  that  those  particu- 
ir  border  treaties  involved  the  United  States. 
Jut  I'd  have  to  verify  that. 

hipping  Between  Cuba  and  Free  World 

Q.  Do  we  currently  have  a  quarantine  or 
lockade  of  Cuba?  And  if  so,  what  is  its 
ature? 

A.  We  do  not  have  a  quarantine  of  the  sort 
liat  stops  ships  on  the  high  seas.  What  is  hap- 
ening  is  that  there  is  a  progressive  and  very 
harp  reduction  in  normal  economic  or  shipping 
Nations  between  Cuba  and  the  free  world.  For 
sample,  in  the  month  of  January  there  were 

2  free-world  ships  in  the  Cuban  trade  and 
lost  of  those  were  on  long-term  charter  to  the 
oviet  bloc. 

What  has  been  happening  is  that  our  friends 
broad,  including  the  maritime  nations,  have 
lemselves  been  taking  action  voluntarily  and 
1  many  situations  through  private  discussions 
ither  than  through  official  action,  because  in 
)me  countries  there  is  an  absence  of  law  on 
le  subject,  to  get  their  ships  out  of  the  Cuban 
'ade.  And  this  has  been  moving  very  rapidly, 
nd  I  would  suppose  that  it  will  continue  to 
o  down  in  the  calendar  year  1963.  It  is  now 
nly  a  trickle. 

Q.  Mr.  Rush? 
A.  Yes,  sir? 

Q.  What  do  you  estimate  it  is  costing  the 
oviet  Union  to  keep  the  Cuban  economy 
float  and  the  regime  too? 

A.  I  have  seen  the  estimate  of  a  million  dol- 
trs  a  day.     I  think  that  minimum.    I  think 

3  the  situation  in  Cuba  continues  to  deteriorate 
ith  the  sharp  drop  in  their  sugar  crop  this 
ear  and  the  multiplying  factor  of  spare-parts 
lortages  and  things  of  that  sort,  my  guess  is 
lat  this  will  be  increasingly  expensive  and 
lis  is  one  of  the  strains  which  may  point  to 
n  opportunity  to  get  this  problem  solved  at 
)me  later  stage. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 
A.  Yes? 

Q.  Does  Cuba  get  its  oil  from  any  source 
other  than  Russia? 

A.  I  understand  that  there  is  no  free-world 
oil  in  the  Cuba  trade.  If  there  is  any,  it  is  the 
most  trivial  quantity.  They  get  their  oil  from 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  present  time.    Yes,  sir? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  stated  that  one  of  the 
policies  of  the  OAS  is  to  prevent  the  flow  of 
arms  from  Cuba — 

A.  Eight. 

Q.  — and  other  people  being  trained  in  Cuba 
to  act  in  these  countries.  How  can  we  deter- 
mine there  is  no  flow  without  inspection  or  a 
blockade? 

A.  Well,  there  are  occasional  reports,  for 
example,  that  ships  proceeding  from  Cuba  to 
a  Latin  American  port  to  pick  up  a  load  of 
something  for  return  to,  say,  Europe  and  even 
to  the  bloc,  might  have  on  board  arms.  Well, 
those  ships  are  carefully  inspected,  and  we  have 
not  yet  found  any  one  of  them  that  have  been 
alleged  to  have  been  carrying  arms  to  have  any 
arms  on  board.  But  it's  not  too  difficult  to 
check  out  that  kind  of  report,  and  we  check 
out  all  those  we  can  possibly  get.  We  are 
watching  that  very  carefully. 

Q.  Mr.  Rusk,  can  you  envisage  the  structure 
of  the  political  party  that  would  replace  Castro 
if  such  a  thing  occurred? 

A.  I  think  one  could  not  spell  that  out  in 
detail.  One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  the  anti- 
Castro  Cubans  are  themselves  diversified, 
broken  up  into  many  factions,  and  have  not 
fully  pulled  themselves  together  in  a  unified 
front.  At  the  time  that  he  visited  the  Cuban 
brigade  in  Miami  the  President  urged  them  to 
do  their  best  to  get  together  as  a  solid  group,3 
but  this  has  been  very  difficult  for  political  rea- 
sons, and  that  I  suppose  one  can  understand. 

But  nevertheless  it  would  be  very  important 
if  the  anti-Castro  Cubans  could  work  toward  a 
solid  front,  not  only  outside  Cuba,  say,  in  this 
country  and  in  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere,  but 
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also  to  provide  a  more  dynamic  leadership  of 
the  people  still  inside  Cuba.  You  see,  we  have 
had  already  now  upward  of  600,000  people  in 
Cuba  who  have  indicated  they  want  to  leave. 
In  terms  of  voting  with  your  feet,  this  voting 
is  very  persuasive  testimony  about  the  general 
attitude  of  many  Cubans  toward  the  regime 
there. 

Now,  about  a  hundred  thousand  of  those  are 
in  this  country.  "We  would  like  to  see  as  much 
cohesion  as  possible  among  them  because  in  the 
future  this  cohesion  could  be  very  important. 

Q.  Sir,  could  you  venture  a  guess  as  to  how 
long  the  so-called  Castro  regime  would  remain 
in  power? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  wouldn't  want  to  predict  that. 
(Laughter.)  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  predict 
it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  say  that  a  seri- 
ous acceleration  of  the  sabotage  efforts  in  Latin 
America  directed  from  Cuba  might  be  con- 
sidered an  equivalent  of  military  interference? 

A.  Well,  it  depends  upon  the  method,  the  de- 
gree, and  the  ability  to  demonstrate  conclu- 
sively that  there  was  the  action  that  was  stim- 
ulated out  of  Cuba,  directed  toward  a  particular 
country.  I  would  think  that  there  would  come 
a  point  where  that  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
the  kind  of  violation  of  the  Eio  Pact  that  would 
require  additional  measures  against  Cuba. 

Yes,  sir? 

Question  of  "No-invasion  Pledge" 

Q.  Sir,  on  the  no-invasion  pledge  or  lack  of 
a  no-invasion  pledge,  could  you  clarify  it?  Be- 
cause amongst  people  there  seems  to  be  con- 
fusion as  to  whether  there  is  a  no-invasion 
pledge  of  any  type  or  not.  Are  you  in  a  posi- 
tion to  get  that  clear  to  any  of  us  now?  Per- 
haps there  is;  perhaps  there  isn't.  But  under 
certain  circumstances  it  might  change  on  that. 
Is  there  any  way  to  clarify  it  so  that  we  know? 

A.  Well,  I  would  urge  you  first  to  turn  back 
at  your  first  opportunity  and  read  the  Presi- 
dent's November  20th  press  conference  on  that 
point.4     Let  me  say  that  there  have  been  no 


'  For  text  of  a  statement  read  by  the  President,  see 
ibid.,  Dec.  10, 1962,  p.  874. 


commitments  made  that  have  not  been  madt 
public  on  this  point.  Had  we  been  able  to  gel 
any  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  all  oi 
the  qualifications  of  policy  with  respect  to  th< 
future,  there  might  have  been  an  agreement 
announced  at  the  United  Nations  in  the  course 
of  January. 

For  example,  we  can't  make  a  commitmen 

that  would  cut  across  the  Eio  Treaty.   We  can' 

make   a   commitment  that   would   cut   acros 

the  Guantanamo  Treaty.     We  can't  make  i 

commitment  that  would  expose  the  rest  of  tb 

hemisphere  to  penetration  or  assault  or  sub 

version  from  Cuba.    It  is  the  present  policy  o 

the  United  States  not  to  invade  Cuba  for  rea 

sons  that  the  President  and, others  have  indi 

cated.    But  this  is  not  in  a  sense,  and  has  no 

been,  any  unqualified  commitment  without  rel 

erence  to  the  conduct  of  Cuba  in  this  hemisphef 

and  Cuba's  status  as  a  threat  in  the  hemisphere 

President  Kennedy  pointed  out  Novembe 

20th  that,  if  Cuba  is  determined  to  live  at  pead 

there  could  be  peace  in  the  Caribbean,  bv 

Castro's  speeches  in  early  January  didn't  soun 

like  living  at  peace  in  the  Caribbean,  you  sei 

So  I  would  refer  you  to  his  press  conf ereni 

of  November  20,  which  was  the  most  authority 

tive  word  on  that,  and  say  that  nothing  has  bee 

said  privately  that  has  not  been  said  publicl 

on  this  point  and  that  the  basic  treaty  instrw 

tions  and  obligations  of  the  hemisphere  remai 

intact. 

Q.  Thank  you. 
A.  Yes,  sir? 

Q.  It  was  reported  there  was  a  guerrilt 
movement  between  Mexico  and  Cuba.  Ho 
can  you  possibly  start  the  building  up  of  nun 
bers  of  trained  saboteurs  and  guerrillas  who  I 
continually  reporting  back  to  the  respecti'i 
countries? 

A.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  the  general  pa 
senger  traffic  to  and  from  Mexico  and  Cuba  hi 
been  sharply  reduced  in  recent  weeks— the  nur 
ber  of  flights,  the  actual  movement  of  people- 
and  a  good  many  of  those  have  been  people  < 
diplomatic  or  other  business  of  a  more  form 
and  official  kind. 

But  this  is  a  troublesome  question  for  a  nui 
ber  of  Latin  American  countries,  some  of  whe 
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lave  constitutions  that  prevent  them  from 
nterfering  with  the  so-called  right  to  travel. 
\jid  what  has  sometimes  happened  is  that 
)eople  from  other  Latin  American  countries 
vould  come  to  Mexico  on  their  normal  pass 
)apers  from  their  own  countries  and  get  in 
ouch  with  an  agent  of  Cuba  somehow  and  get 
pecial  papers  on  which  he  would  find  his  way 
o  Cuba  and  then  come  back  to  Mexico,  pick  up 
lis  normal  papers,  and  go  back  home;  and  his 
ountry  of  origin  could  not  know  where  he  had 
»een  in  the  process. 

Now,  it's  not  easy  to  control  this  travel  of 
ndividuals  because  there  are  hundreds  of 
housands  of  people  in  travel  status.  So  there 
re  some  serious  technical  problems  involved. 
Sut  I  think  we  are  making  some  very  substan- 
ial  headway  on  it,  and  I  think  this  is  going  to 
>e  a  decreasing  problem. 

Yes,  sir? 

he  Middle  East 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  comment  on  the 
ituation  in  the  Middle  East,  particularly  in 
lyria  and  Iraq? 

A.  Well,  I  would  prefer  at  the  moment  not 
r>  offer  any  interpretation  of  what  has  been 
appening  in  Syria  because  it  is  a  little  early 
et  to  particularly  offer  any  public  examination 
f  that  situation.  We  have  recognized  the 
Syrian  Government 5  because  it  appeared  to  us 
bat  it  was  in  control  of  the  situation  and  had 
ommitted  itself  to  its  own  international  obli- 
ations,  and  so  forth. 

I  think  our  deepest  concern  at  the  moment  in 
be  Middle  East  is  to  try  to  get  the  countries  of 
be  Middle  East  to  disengage  themselves  from 
be  Yemen  and  to  leave  the  Yemenis  alone  to 
rork  out  their  own  solution  in  their  own 
ountry.  Because  there  is  a  situation  which 
ould  pit  these  neighboring  countries  against 
&ch  other  and  lead  to  rapid  escalation  of  vio- 
snce  that  could  endanger  the  entire  area. 

So  we  would  like  very  much  to  see  the  neigh- 
oring  countries  disengaged  from  the  Yemen 
nd  leave  the  Yemenis  alone.  And  I  think  that 
rould  reduce  the  tension  considerably  in  the 
'eeks  immediately  ahead.    Otherwise  I  would 

6  See  p.  476. 


think  that  we  do  not  see  in  the  Baghdad  and 
Damascus  situations  any  indication  of  explo- 
sion. It  seems  to  be  stabilizing,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  prospect  that  things  will  shake  down 
without  too  much  difficulty. 

Mr.  Bundy:  Gentlemen,  the  Secretary  prom- 
ised us  a  half  hour.  He  has  very  generously 
given  us  40  minutes,  full  measure  and  more. 
It's  very  much  worth  it,  but  I  think  we  should 
let  him  go. 


U.S.  Rejects  Soviet  Charge 
of  Firing  on  Trawler 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  notes  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  regard- 
ing the  alleged  firing  on  a  Soviet  trawler  by 
U.S.  Navy  ships. 

U.S.  NOTE  OF  MARCH  14' 

The  Department  of  State  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  note  No.  9  from  the  Embassy  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics  dated 
March  12,  1963  expressing  serious  concern  over 
a  reported  firing  by  United  States  Navy  ships 
on  a  Soviet  refrigerator- trawler  (SRTR-9007) 
March  8,  1963  approximately  70  miles  east  of 
Norfolk,  Virginia.  A  thorough  investigation 
was  initiated  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  Embassy's  note  with  the  following  results. 

The  position  given  in  the  Embassy's  note 
for  the  location  of  the  Soviet  vessel  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  incident  lies  well  within  an  estab- 
lished and  recognized  United  States  Navy 
operations  area  used  for  many  years  for  gun- 
nery and  other  exercises  by  ships  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  On  March  8,  1963,  there  were 
in  this  operations  area  six  United  States  Navy 
destroyers  which  engaged  in  gunnery  exercises 
during  the  course  of  the  day.  The  destroyer 
nearest  the  location  of  the  alleged  incident  with- 
in the  indicated  time  period  conducted  anti- 
aircraft firing  practice  (against  a  target  towed 
by  an  airplane)  in  an  easterly  and  westerly 
direction  with  ammunition  having  a  maximum 
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1  Delivered  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Washington  on 
Mar.  14  (press  release  134  dated  Mar.  15). 
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range  of  seven  miles  while  the  destroyer  was  ten 
miles  southwest  of  the  location  of  the  alleged 
incident.  Before  and  during  the  firing  prac- 
tice, clearance  of  the  range  was  established  in 
accordance  with  normal  safety  procedures  and 
no  other  surface  vessels  were  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  destroyer  at  the  time  of  firing.  At 
no  time  did  this  destroyer  or  any  other  United 
States  naval  vessel  in  the  general  area  engage 
in  any  firing  when  any  surface  vessel  or  aircraft 
could  be  endangered.  No  cruisers  were  among 
the  United  States  Navy  vessels  in  the  area. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  March  14-,  1963. 

SOVIET  NOTE  OF  MARCH  12 

Unofficial  translation 
No.  9 

The  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics has  the  honor  to  state  the  following  upon  in- 
structions from  the  Soviet  Government. 

According  to  information  received,  on  March  8  of 
this  year  two  American  "Boston"  class  cruisers  and 
a  "Franks"  class  destroyer  fired  upon  a  Soviet  refrig- 
erator trawler  ( SRTR-9007 ) ,  which  was  fishing  in  the 
open  sea.  At  the  moment  of  the  firing  the  Soviet 
trawler  was  located  70  miles  east  of  Norfolk  (at 
36°53.3'  North,  74°58'  West). 

At  12 :15 2  the  American  warships  fired  two  dummy 
shells  towards  the  trawler  from  a  distance  of  5  miles. 
The  shells  fell  approximately  130  meters  from  the 
vessel.  Then  at  12:50,  approaching  to  a  distance  of 
about  1  kilometer,  they  fired  two  more  dummy  shells, 
which  fell  60  meters  from  the  trawler.  By  their 
actions,  the  American  warships  created  a  threat  to 
the  safety  of  the  Soviet  trawler  and  its  crew. 

The  Soviet  Government  cannot  regard  the  firing  upon 
of  a  fishing  vessel  of  the  U.S.S.R.  by  ships  of  the  Navy 
of  the  U.S.A.  otherwise  than  as  a  crude  violation  of 
the  generally-recognized  standards  of  international 
law,  the  principles  of  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  open 
sea,  and  as  an  undisguised  arbitrary  act  which  can 
lead  to  serious  consequences. 

The  Soviet  Government  protests  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  occasion  of  the 
above  actions  of  provocation  by  American  warships, 
expects  that  those  guilty  will  be  punished,  and  that 
the  necessary  measures  will  also  be  taken  for  the 
barring  of  similar  actions  in  the  future. 

Washington,  March  12,  1963. 

To  the  Department  of  State 

of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Washington. 


•  No  time  zone  indicated — translator's  note. 


U.S.  Protests  Soviet  Planes' 
Violation  of  Alaskan  Airspace 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  <n 
March  16  by  Ambassador  Foy  D.  Kohler  a 
Moscow  to  Soviet  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minis 
ter  Vassily  Kuznetsov. 

Press  release  138  dated  March  16 

It  has  been  established  that  two  Soviet  re 
connaissance  aircraft  violated  United  States  ai 
space  over  Alaska  on  March  15, 1963.  The  firs 
of  these  entered  United  States  air  space  at  59 
52  minutes  North  163°  West  at  0705  Z  depart 
ing  at  60°  18  minutes  North  166°  40  minutt 
West  at  0730  Z.  The  second  entered  Unite 
States  air  space  at  59°  50  minutes  North  163°  1 
minutes  West  at  0713  Z  departing  at  61°  10  mil] 
utes  North  165°  40  minutes  West  at  07342 
Both  planes  then  flew  off  in  the  direction  of  tb 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  Governme» 
protests  these  overflights  of  United  States  terr; 
tory  by  Soviet  aircraft  and  expects  that  tb 
Soviet  Government  will  take  all  necessary  meai 
ures  to  prevent  any  repetition. 

U.S.  Recognizes  Government 
of  Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  125  dated  March  12 

The  United  States  Government,  taking  no 
of  the  affirmation  by  the  Government  of  ti 
Syrian  Arab  Republic  of  its  intention  to  horn 
its  international  obligations,  has  today  [Man 
12]  decided  to  recognize  the  Government  of  tl 
Syrian  Arab  Republic  and  has  instructed  i 
Charge  d Affaires  in  Damascus  to  confirm  th 
decision  in  writing  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreij 
Affairs  of  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic. 

With  its  recognition  the  United  States  e 
tends  its  best  wishes  for  success  and  prosperi 
of  the  Government  of  the  Syrian  Arab  Republ 
and  its  hopes  that  the  traditional  ties  of  frien 
ship  between  the  American  and  Syrian  peopl 
will  be  expanded  and  strengthened. 

It  is  expected  that  Ambassador  [Ridgw 
B.]  Knight,  who  is  in  the  United  States  ■ 
consultation,  will  return  to  his  post  after  a  she 
leave. 
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he  United  Nations  in  Crisis:  Cuba  and  the  Congo 


by  Richard  N.  Gardner 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organisation  Affairs 1 


I  don't  know  which  group  causes  us  the  most 
rouble  in  Washington  these  days — the  uncrit- 
sal  admirers  of  the  United  Nations  or  the  un- 
ritical  opponents  of  the  United  Nations. 

When  I  say  uncritical  admirers  of  the  United 
rations,  I  mean  those  people  who  are  always 
Titing  us  to  say:  "Naughty  boys — you  have 
ypassed  the  U.N."  They  want  the  United 
Fations  to  do  everything. 

These  people  remind  me  of  the  tribal  chief 
rho  came  to  the  General  Assembly  some  years 
go  to  complain  that  the  British  were  oppress- 
ig  him  because  they  would  not  let  him  keep 
is  100  wives.  One  veteran  U.N.  delegate  rose 
a  his  full  dignity  and  said :  "This  is  not  a  fit 
ubject  for  the  United  Nations.  Let  this  man 
:eep  his  100  wives — and  let  the  ravages  of 
ature  teach  him  the  error  of  his  ways  I" 

The  uncritical  opponents  of  the  United  Na- 
ions  are  those  who  are  never  satisfied,  no  mat- 
Br  what  the  U.N.  does.  I  have  in  mind  one 
ritic  who  wrote  me  3  months  ago  to  say  that 
he  United  Nations  was  a  failure  because  it  was 
do  weak  to  deal  with  Tshombe  [Moise  Tshom- 
e,  President  of  Katanga  Province] .  Now  he  is 
writing  to  complain  that  the  U.N.  is  too  strong 
nd  has  become  a  "superstate." 

Like  the  uncritical  admirers,  the  uncritical 
pponents  of  the  U.N.  feel  under  no  obligation 
o  base  their  opinions  on  facts.  As  Stephen 
seacock  said :  "It's  not  what  people  don't  know 
hat  causes  all  the  trouble;  it's  what  they  do 
3iow  that  ain't  so." 


We  in  Washington  try  to  steer  a  course  be- 
tween these  two  extremes.  We  look  upon  the 
United  Nations  in  a  hard  and  practical  way  as 
a  means  of  promoting  our  national  self-interest. 
This  statement  should  not  shock  anyone,  because 
this  is  the  way  that  other  countries  look  upon 
the  United  Nations — as  a  means  of  promoting 
their  own  national  self-interest. 

The  United  Nations  is  not  a  substitute  for  na- 
tional interest  but  rather  a  place  where  nations 
work  together  to  promote  their  national  in- 
terests on  those  matters  where  they  cannot  get 
adequate  results  by  acting  alone. 

These  general  observations  are  familiar  to 
you.  Let  us  test  them  in  two  of  the  great  crises 
of  the  last  year :  Cuba  and  the  Congo. 

The  Cuban  Crisis 

The  Cuban  crisis  was  a  particularly  eloquent 
illustration  of  the  U.N.'s  threefold  value  to  the 
United  States  as  a  place  for  debate,  negotiation, 
and  action — once  the  power  and  determination 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  had  been 
demonstrated  in  the  quarantine.2 

As  a  place  for  debate,  the  United  Nations  en- 
abled us  to  build  support  for  our  Cuban  policy 
in  the  most  dramatic  and  effective  way.3  You 
will  all  remember  what  Mr.  Zorin  [Valerian 
A.  Zorin,  Soviet  representative  to  the  U.N.]  said 


1  Address  made  before  the  1963  Mid-Atlantic  Model 
Jeneral  Assembly  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Feb.  23 
press  release  99  dated  Feb.  22). 


aFor  an  address  by  President  Kennedy  and  text  of 
a  proclamation  on  the  interdiction  of  the  delivery  of 
offensive  weapons  to  Cuba,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  12, 
1962,  pp.  715  and  717. 

3  For  statements  made  in  the  Security  Council  by 
U.S.  Representative  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  on  Oct.  23  and 
25,  1962,  see  ibid.,  p.  723. 
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before  millions  on  TV — that  the  Soviets  had  no 
need  to  put  missiles  into  Cuba  and  that  the  U.S. 
evidence  of  the  missile  sites  was  manufactured 
by  the  CIA.  We  countered  by  showing  pic- 
tures of  the  missile  sites  in  the  Security  Council. 
Shortly  thereafter  Khrushchev  admitted  the 
presence  of  the  missiles  and  agreed  to  withdraw 
them.4 

This  public  exposure  of  Soviet  duplicity  had 
a  tremendous  impact  in  building  support  for 
the  quarantine  and  other  aspects  of  our  Cuban 
policy.  Even  though  the  Cuban  matter  was 
considered  in  the  Security  Council,  it  affected 
the  course  of  the  General  Assembly  and  turned 
the  general  opinion  of  mankind  in  our  favor 
on  a  number  of  other  subjects.  We  could  not 
have  achieved  this  result  with  anything  like 
such  success  if  we  had  been  obliged  to  show  our 
pictures  and  tell  our  story  separately  in  109 
different  countries. 

As  a  place  for  negotiation,  the  United  Na- 
tions was  scarcely  less  important  to  us.  The 
Secretary-General  served  as  a  useful  go-between 
in  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

To  begin  with,  he  helped  avoid  an  armed 
clash  at  sea  between  the  Soviets  and  ourselves 
when  he  proposed  that  Soviet  ships  stay  clear 
of  our  quarantine  fleet.  If  the  Soviets  needed 
an  "out,"  they  could  find  it  in  responding  to  a 
U.N.  appeal  and  not  admitting  publicly  they 
were  responding  to  United  States  power. 

As  a  place  for  action,  the  United  Nations 
demonstrated  its  potential  for  the  future. 
Khrushchev  agreed  to  U.N.  inspection  on  the 
spot.  He  could  never  have  agreed  to  U.S.  in- 
spection. Then  Castro  refused  and  branded 
Communist  Cuba  as  unwilling  to  cooperate 
with  the  world  peace  organization. 

The  fact  that  the  United  Nations  was  willing 
and  able  to  perform  the  inspection  role  in  Cuba 
and  that  this  was  agreed  to  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  a  twofold 
value :  The  United  Nations  demonstrated  a  po- 
tential of  considerable  importance  for  the 
future,  and  Castro  was  put  in  the  position  of 
defying  not  just  U.S.  inspection  but  U.N.  in- 
spection, thereby  leaving  inspection  to  our  own 
resources. 


Legality  of  U.N.  Action  in  the  Congo 

Let  us  turn  now  from  Cuba  to  the  Congo. 
Some  people  still  ask:  What  is  the  United 
Nations  doing  in  the  Congo,  and  why  is  the 
United  States  supporting  it  ? 

To  answer  this  question  it  is  useful  to  recall 
the  choice  that  confronted  the  United  States 
in  the  Congo  in  the  summer  of  1960.  The 
alternatives  open  to  the  United  States  were 
clear. 

We  could  do  nothing — in  which  case  the 
Congo  would  wallow  in  chaos  and  bloodshed 
and  the  Soviet  bloc  would  be  free  to  move  in  to 
pick  up  the  remains. 

We  could  intervene  directly — and  trigger  a 
confrontation  in  the  heart  of  Africa  of  the  great, 
powers,  a  confrontation  which  could  lead  to1 
another  "Spanish  civil  war"  and  be  the  prelude 
to  a  wider  conflict. 

Or  we  could  do  what  we  in  fact  did — give 
assistance  to  the  Congo  through  the  United 
Nations. 

I  think  the  judgment  of  history  will  be  that 
the  use  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo  was 
the  least  dangerous  of  the  three  dangerous  al- 
ternatives confronting  the  United  States  and 
the  world  at  large  in  the  summer  of  1960. 

Most  Americans  recognize  the  merit  of  these 
arguments.  Yet  a  number  of  specific  questions 
about  the  Congo  are  still  raised. 

Some  people  ask:  Was  the  United  Nations 
action  in  the  Congo  legal  ?  The  answer  is  yes. 
for  three  reasons : 

First,  the  Government  of  the  Congo  asked 
for  the  United  Nations  to  come  in. 

Second,  the  Security  Council  authorized  the 
U.N.  to  go  in  with  a  mandate  to  maintain  law 
and  order — a  mandate  which  was  subsequently 
expanded  into  a  mandate  to  prevent  civil  war, 
protect  the  Congo's  territorial  integrity,  and  re- 
move the  foreign  mercenaries.5 

Third,  the  military  actions  of  the  U.N.  Force 
were  taken  in  pursuit  of  these  mandates  and  in 
self-defense. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  recent  fighting 
which  culminated  in  the  end  of  the  secession  oi 
Katanga    began    on    Christmas    Eve,    when 


*  For  exchanges  of  messages  between  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Chairman  Khrushchev,  see  ibid.,  p.  741. 


B  For  background  and  texts  of  resolutions,  see  iMd. 
Aug.  1,  1960,  p.  159;  Aug.  8,  1960,  p.  221 ;  Sept.  5, 1960 
p.  384 ;  Mar.  13,  1961,  p.  359 ;  and  Dec.  25,  1961,  p.  1061 
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irunken  Katangese  soldiers  attacked  a  U.N. 
sommand  post.  This  was  the  culmination  of 
i  long  series  of  harassments  of  the  U.N.  soldiers 
lesigned  to  cut  them  off  from  one  another  and 
from  their  supplies  and  communications. 

I  think  it  is  a  generally  accepted  principle 
)f  both  domestic  and  international  law  that  a 
:op  who  is  lawfully  on  the  beat  has  a  right  to 
lefend  himself  against  attack. 

As  a  part  of  this  legal  question,  there  are 
seople  who  ask:  Isn't  this  intervention  in  the 
nternal  affairs  of  the  Congo?  The  answer  is 
10  again,  for  at  least  two  reasons : 

First,  the  Congo  asked  for  the  U.N.  to  come 
n. 

Second,  this  was  not  an  internal  matter — 
;here  was  a  clear  threat  to  international  peace 
md  security  because  of  the  actual  or  potential 
nvolvement  of  outside  powers. 

Still  other  people  ask:  Doesn't  this  violate 
;raditional  United  States  support  for  the  prin- 
:iple  of  self-determination  ?  The  answer  is  no, 
for  at  least  three  reasons : 

First,  there  is  no  absolute  principle  of  self- 
letermination.  "We  fought  a  civil  war  to  deny 
t.  We  have  recognized  both  at  home  and 
ibroad  the  dangers  of  Balkanization.  Sup- 
pose the  mayor  of  a  Texas  town  which  hap- 
pened to  have  most  of  the  oil  in  Texas  decided 
;o  secede  from  the  State  and  take  the  oil  with 
lim.  I  don't  suppose  that  would  be  permitted 
3y  the  people  of  Texas  or  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  application  of  the  principle 
)f  self-determination  in  the  Congo  without  any 
qualification  would  mean  the  creation  of  some 
10  tribal  states  and  the  disintegration  of  the 
whole  into  disorder  and  chaos. 

Second,  even  according  to  the  standards  of 
self-determination,  Tshombe  could  not  pretend 
;o  speak  for  the  Katanga.  As  you  know,  he 
was  the  leader  of  the  Lunda  tribe,  one  of  sev- 
eral tribes  in  Katanga.  The  Lundas  are  a  mi- 
lority  in  numbers  and  occupy  less  than  half  of 
:he  land  area  of  Katanga.  Tshombe  is  strongly 
)pposed  by  the  Baluba  tribe  in  the  north.  In  the 
>nly  popular  election  in  Katanga  his  party 
gained  only  25  seats  in  a  60-seat  Assembly. 
Hie  parliamentary  group  which  supported  him 
luring  the  last  2  years  was  a  rump  parliament 
lacking  full  Baluba  representation.    We  may 


also  note  that  the  United  Nations  forces  were 
greeted  with  open  arms  when  they  entered 
Jadotville  and  Kolwezi  in  the  heart  of 
Tshombe's  tribal  area. 

Third,  Tshombe  was  stopped  from  pleading 
the  principle  of  self-determination  when  he 
agreed  to  accept  a  single  Congolese  state.  He 
did  this  at  the  Brussels  roundtable  conference 
of  January  1960  before  the  Belgians  left.  He 
has  done  it  on  numerous  occasions  since.  He  did 
it  as  recently  as  last  fall,  when  he  accepted  the 
conciliation  plan  of  the  United  Nations. 

There  are  people  who  will  concede  all  these 
things  but  say :  Very  well,  but  where  will  this 
United  Nations  business  stop  ?  Isn't  the  Congo 
a  precedent  for  the  U.N.  going  into  Mississippi  ? 

The  answer  is  no  again,  for  three  reasons : 

First,  we  would  not  ask  the  United  Nations 
to  come  into  Mississippi. 

Second,  if  others  insisted  on  bringing  the 
U.N.  into  Mississippi,  we  could  prevent  this 
from  getting  the  necessary  votes. 

Third,  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
the  situation  in  Mississippi  be  regarded  as  a 
threat  to  international  peace  and  security. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  are  satisfied  on 
these  legal  and  moral  questions  but  ask: 
"Wouldn't  our  national  interest  have  been  served 
better  by  supporting  Tshombe  ?  The  answer  is 
no,  because : 

— The  Central  Government  under  Adoula  is 
moderate  and  pro-Western. 

— Tshombe  supporters  have  been  working 
with  the  leftists  to  destroy  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. 

— Tshombe  had  no  support  in  Black  Africa 
and  very  little  anywhere  else.  No  country  has 
ever  recognized  Katanga  separatism. 

— The  secession  of  Katanga  under  Tshombe 
would  have  ended  moderate  government  in  the 
Congo  and  would  have  precipitated  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  country  into  tribal  groupings 
with  maximum  opportunity  for  the  Commu- 
nists to  come  in. 

In  short,  the  efforts  of  Tshombe  to  set  up  a 
separate  regime  in  Katanga  played  into  the 
hands  of  communism. 

Now  the  military  phase  of  the  U.N.  Operation 
in  the  Congo  has  passed.  The  phase  of  nation 
building  has  begun.    A  U.S.  mission  to  the 
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Congo  under  Harlan  Cleveland,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  International  Organization 
Affairs,  has  just  returned  with  proposals  for 
the  economic  reconstruction  of  the  Congo  under 
U.N.  auspices.6  In  the  economic  tasks  ahead 
for  the  Congo  the  United  Nations  can  play  a 
role  which  no  single  nation  could  play  alone 
without  compromising  Congolese  independence 
and  making  the  Congo  a  subject  of  cold-war 
controversy. 

U.S.  Position  on  U.N.  Special  Fund 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  not  that  the  United 
Nations  is  perfect.  Indeed,  there  are  a  number 
of  things  that  are  done  at  the  U.N.  with  which 
we  do  not  agree.  During  the  last  2  weeks  we 
have  had  a  dramatic  illustration  of  this  in  the 
decision  of  the  U.N.  Special  Fund  to  proceed — 
albeit  on  a  tentative  basis — with  an  agricultural 
research  project  in  Cuba. 

This  project  was  approved  by  the  Governing 
Council  of  the  Special  Fund  in  May  1961.  It 
calls  for  an  allocation  of  $1,157,000  from  the 
Special  Fund  to  assist  in  the  expansion  of  an 
agricultural  experimental  station  in  Santiago 
de  las  Vegas. 

The  United  States  Government  did  every- 
thing consistent  with  the  U.N.  Charter  to  oppose 
this  project.7  We  oppose  any  source  of  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Castro  regime.  We  argued  that 
Special  Fund  assistance  to  Cuba  at  this  time 
could  not  be  justified  under  the  economic  and 
technical  criteria  of  the  Special  Fund's  charter, 
in  view  of  the  chaos  in  Cuban  agriculture  which 
has  resulted  from  the  application  of  Communist 
techniques  and  the  subordination  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  welfare  of  the  Cuban  people  to 
the  narrow  political  aims  of  the  Castro  regime. 

Our  arguments,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  did  not 
receive  the  necessary  support  in  the  Governing 
Council.  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  the  Managing 
Director  of  the  Fund,  concluded  that  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  proceed  with  the  project  on  a 
tentative  basis.  In  the  next  few  months  he 
will  send  several  experts  to  determine  whether 

8  For  a  summary  of  U.S.  recommendations  for  a  pro- 
gram of  international  assistance  to  the  Congo,  see 
p.  481. 

7  For  statements  by  Secretary  Rusk  and  Mr.  Gard- 
ner regarding  the  U.S.  position  on  the  project,  see 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  11,  1963,  p.  357. 


or  not  conditions  in  Cuba  will  permit  the  project 
to  proceed,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  actual 
operation  of  the  project  will  not  go  forward 
when  representatives  of  the  Fund  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  an  up-to-date  reading  of 
conditions  on  the  spot. 

The  Special  Fund  project  in  Cuba  is  an 
example  of  a  U.N.  action  with  which  we  do 
not  agree.  But  it  is  well  in  these  matters  to 
keep  our  eyes  on  the  big  picture.  The  Special 
Fund,  like  all  U.N.  economic  agencies,  is  pro- 
hibited by  its  charter  from  making  decisions  on 
political  grounds.  The  failure  of  other  U.N. 
members  to  support  us  in  our  opposition  to  the 
Cuban  project  came  not  out  of  any  solicitude 
for  Cuba  but  out  of  the  fear  that  stopping  this 
project  would  jeopardize  other  projects  to 
which  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries 
have  objected.  The  Special  Fund  has  11  proj- 
ects, totaling  $7.5  million,  in  Korea,  Viet-Nam^ 
and  free  China  which  the  Soviets  do  not  like—; 
and  which  are  being  carried  out  today  despite 
their  misgivings. 

The  fact  is  that  the  U.N.  Special  Fund  hasj 
been  a  great  asset  to  the  free  world  through  its 
efforts  to  promote  the  material  basis  for  free 
institutions.  Even  on  the  narrowest  of  politi- 
cal calculations  the  free  world  has  got  more  out 
of  the  Special  Fund  than  it  has  put  in,  while 
the  reverse  is  true  of  the  Communist  bloc.  The 
bloc  countries  have  contributed  some  $7  million 
to  the  Special  Fund ;  with  this  project  in  Cuba 
added  to  two  previous  projects  in  Poland  they 
will  have  received  $3  million  in  return.  If  you 
add  Yugoslavia,  Communist  contributions  add 
up  to  $8  million,  projects  in  Communist  coun- 
tries to  $6  million.  Out  of  the  288  Special 
Fund  projects  so  far  authorized,  282  have  been 
in  non-Communist  countries.  In  financial 
terms,  some  $248  million  of  the  grand  total  oi 
$254  million  of  Fund  projects — over  97  per- 
cent— go  to  the  non- Communist  world. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  our  dissatisfaction  with 
the  project  in  Cuba  were  to  destroy  our  support 
for  the  Special  Fund.  It  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  to  sacrifice  the  97  percent  of  its  wort 
we  do  like  for  the  3  percent  we  do  not  like.  We 
do  not  bench  a  baseball  player  who  is  batting 
.970  nor  fire  a  football  coach  because  he  loses 
1  game  in  30. 
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The  price  of  participating  in  any  political 
institution  is  that  you  cannot  get  your  way  all 
of  the  time.  We  cannot  expect  to  get  our  way 
all  of  the  time  in  the  United  Nations.  There 
will  be  entries  on  the  debit  as  well  as  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  ledger.  The  central  question 
is  whether  the  credits  exceed  the  debits — 
whether,  looking  at  the  balance  sheet  as  a  whole, 
the  institution  is  making  a  net  contribution  to 
our  national  interest.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  believe  that  the  answer 
to  that  question  is  overwhelmingly  in  the 
affirmative. 

«feed  To  Strengthen  the  U.N. 

Let  me  stress  once  again,  however,  that  we 
are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  United 
Nations.    We  want  to  make  it  better. 

In  specific  terms,  we  want  to : 

— Strengthen  the  independence  of  the  Secre- 
tariat against  the  attacks  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
who  have  never  accepted  article  100  in  prin- 
ciple or  in  practice. 

— Improve  the  method  of  financing  peace- 
keeping operations  and  make  defaulting  mem- 
bers pay  up.8 

— Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  U.N.'s  eco- 
nomic and  social  work,  particularly  through 
more  effective  coordination  of  the  specialized 
agencies. 

— Strengthen  the  U.N.'s  capacity  to  settle  fu- 
ture disputes:  first,  through  preventive  diplo- 
macy to  keep  disputes  from  erupting  into  vio- 
lence ;  and  second,  through  peacekeeping  actions 
to  contain  those  disputes  from  widening  into  a 
global  conflict. 

In  this  last  ambition  we  must  learn  from  the 
Congo  experience  to  strengthen  the  U.N.'s  fu- 
ture peacekeeping  operations.  We  must 
improve  the  training,  supply,  financing,  intelli- 
gence, public  relations,  and  command  and  con- 
trol of  U.N.  military  operations. 

We  want  to  do  these  latter  things  not  only 
for  their  own  sake  but  as  a  means  of  promoting 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  For  the 
fact  is  that  nations  will  never  be  willing  to  elim- 

*  For  a  statement  released  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  on  Mar.  6,  see  iMd.,  Mar.  25,  1963, 
P.  443. 


inate  or  even  radically  reduce  their  arms  until 
they  have  some  substitute  means  of  protecting 
their  territorial  integrity  and  defending  their 
vital  interests. 

In  an  age  when  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  in  their  arsenals  weapons 
each  of  which  has  the  destructive  power  of  all 
the  bombs  dropped  in  the  Second  World  War, 
in  an  age  when  we  face  the  prospect  that  no 
matter  how  many  weapons  one  side  might  build 
neither  side  could  escape  unimaginable  destruc- 
tion in  a  nuclear  holocaust— in  such  an  age  there 
is  no  rational  alternative  but  to  develop  a  civi- 
lized system  of  collective  security  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  Cuba,  in  the  Congo,  and  elsewhere  the 
United  Nations  has  acted— in  the  words  of  a 
distinguished  commentator— not  as  a  world 
superstate  but  as  a  world  public  utility.  If  it 
did  not  exist,  it  would  have  to  be  invented. 


Summary  of  U.S.  Recommendations 
for  Program  of  Aid  to  the  Congo 

In  current  discussions  with  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  officials  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  other  interested  countries, 
the  United  States  is  considering  the  question 
of  future  forms  of  assistance  to  the  Congo.  On 
February  21  Secretary  Rusk  submitted  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  a  report  on  U.S.  recommenda- 
tions for  a  program  of  international  assistance 
to  the  Congo  prepared  by  a  planning  group 
headed  by  Harlan  Cleveland,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  International  Organization  Affairs. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  report,  which 
was  released  by  the  Department  on  March  1 
(press  release  109). 

The  Congo  is  a  paradox:  staggering  prob- 
lems in  the  present,  and  impressive  prospects  in 
the  future. 

The  United  Nations  has  already  made  a  very 
great  contribution  to  the  future.  There  is  a 
large  reservoir  of  good  will  toward  the  United 
States,  the  product  of  our  general  African  pol- 
icy, our  support  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Central  Government  in  Leopoldville,  and  our 
close  working  relations  with  other  governments 
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interested  in  the  Congo's  welfare  in  spite  of  pol- 
icy differences  from  time  to  time.  The  Congo 
has  maintained  its  independence  despite  efforts 
of  subversion  and  secession.  Such  threats  con- 
tinue, but,  on  balance,  the  Congo  is  going  the 
way  of  free  choice  and  not  coercion ;  we  should 
not  neglect  the  next  necessary  steps  to  help  it 
stay  on  that  course. 

As  it  enters  the  nation-building  phase  of  its 
young  life,  the  Eepublic  of  the  Congo  appears 
to  face  three  key  obstacles  to  progress: 

•  A  political  system  which  is  in  the  develop- 
ing stage  and  requires  increased  executive 
powers  and  the  capability  to  discharge  such 
responsibility ; 

•  A  relatively  expensive  military  establish- 
ment that  does  not  yet  function  in  full  response 
to  the  country's  needs ; 

•  A  financial  administration  which  collects 
too  little  revenue  and  does  not  yet  have  depend- 
able budgetary  controls. 

More  than  on  external  aid,  success  of  a  na- 
tion-building effort  in  the  Congo  depends  on 
developing  the  administrative  capacity  to  reha- 
bilitate the  national  army,  bring  the  fiscal  sys- 
tem under  control,  and  construct  a  political 
system  featuring  a  strong  executive.  If  these 
prerequisites  can  be  met,  the  Congo  should  no 
longer  require  substantial  outside  aid  in  a  few 
years'  time,  for  its  resources  are  great  and  its 
population  relatively  small. 

II. 

The  relevant  portions  of  the  U  Thant  Plan  1 
for  national  reconciliation  have  been  largely 
fulfilled  and  partly  bypassed  by  the  events  of 
December  1962  and  January  1963. 

What  is  needed  now  is  an  agenda  for  nation- 
building  in  the  Congo,  including  as  one  part 
the  knotting  of  the  loose  ends  of  Katanga's 
reintegration. 

One  point  of  the  U  Thant  Plan  which  awaits 
further  action  is  the  constitution.  But  a  new, 
Federal  Constitution  for  the  Congo  will  nec- 
essarily depend  on  the  parliamentary  situation. 
Meanwhile,  a  de  facto  federalism  is  actually 
developing  in  the  Congo. 

•  An  executive  amnesty  for  political  crimes 
has    already    been    announced    for    Tshombe 


[Moise  Tshombe,  President  of  Katanga  Prov- 
ince] and  his  colleagues ; 

•  The  integration  of  the  currency  is  well  un- 
der way  and  can  be  speeded  up ; 

•  Parts  of  the  Katangan  gendarmerie  are 
being  integrated  by  unit  or  individual  applica- 
tions to  the  ANC ; 

•  Katanga's  "foreign  affairs"  establishment 
is  to  be  formally  disestablished ;  and 

•  Arrangements  to  bring  the  Conakat  Party 
into  the  Central  Government  are  being  con- 
sidered. 

III. 

One  of  the  most  critical  tasks  facing  the 
Congo  is  to  bring  military  expenditures  under 
control  and  to  raise  the  Congolese  National 
Army  (ANC)  to  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency 
and  discipline.  Plans  already  suggested  for 
a  multinational  training  program  based  on  a 
reduced  but  more  effective  army,  plus  an  ade- 
quate air  and  naval  capability,  offer  excellent 
prospects  if  they  can  be  put  into  effect. 

Multinational  assistance  to  the  Congolese' 
Government  in  the  military  field  should  be  co-  j 
ordinated  under  an  acceptable  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Congolese  Government,  the  United 
Nations  and  the  nations  concerned.  This  will 
permit  the  establishment  of  a  national  military 
aid  pattern  allowing  several  countries  to  help. 
Our  own  assistance,  if  requested,  would  pri- 
marily take  the  form  of  logistics  support. 

A  civic  action  survey  is  needed  to  help  plan 
an  economic  development  role  for  the  ANC 
and  to  consider  how  discharged  veterans  might 
best  be  employed. 

The  Congolese  Government's  desire  to  assure 
its  authority  in  Katanga  against  the  day  when 
the  United  Nations  will  be  pulled  out  must  be 
met. 

The  requirements  of  a  training  program  for 
provincial  and  municipal  police  are  being  given 
urgent  consideration.  It  is  encouraging  that 
offers  of  assistance  have  also  been  forthcoming 
for  this  task. 

United  States  policy  favors  the  most  rapid 
possible    phase-out    of    the    ONUC    [United 


1  For  text,  see  U.N.  doc.  S/5053/Add.  13  (annex  I) 
and  Corr.  1. 
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Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo]  Force  con- 
sistent with  the  increasing  capability  of  the 
Congolese  Government  to  maintain  minimum 
evels  of  security  and  insure  its  national  integ- 
*ity.  It  would,  however,  be  dangerous  to  phase 
mt  the  ONUC  Force  so  rapidly  as  to  leave  an 
'internal  security  gap"  before  the  adequate 
lational  security  forces  are  trained,  for  in- 
security in  the  Congo  would  invite  unaccepta- 
)le  foreign  intervention. 

IV. 

Domestic  harmony  in  the  Congo  nation  will 
xucially  depend  this  year  on  the  value  of  the 
money  in  which  soldiers  are  paid  and  the  pro- 
vincial governments  are  financed.  Just  as  you 
iannot  do  business  without  ensuring  internal 
ecurity,  you  cannot  have  growth  without 
ound  money. 

In  spite  of  growing  production  and  rising 
ixports,  the  Congo  suffers  from  severe  inflation, 
rhe  actual  market  value  of  Congolese  currency 
s  about  one- fourth  the  legal  rate. 

A  well-financed,  well-coordinated  and  well- 
taffed  stabilization  program  including  effec- 
ive  budgetary  procedures,  spending  controls, 
ax  collection  and  differential  exchange  rates  is 
equired.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  Congo  may 
>e  faced  with  runaway  inflation.  The  addi- 
ional  requirement  is  to  obtain  enough  external 
esources  to  maintain  minimum  levels  of  essen- 
ial  imports,  finance  necessary  expatriate  tech- 
ucians,  and  service  the  external  debt. 

To  move  toward  stabilization,  the  Congo  will 
•equire : 

•  A  strong  administration  in  the  Ministry 
>f  Finance  and  provision  for  this  purpose  of 
i  substantial  number  of  foreign  technicians  to 
issist  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance; 

•  Husbanding  of  military  expenditures ; 

•  A  special  effort  to  make  the  most  effective 
ise  of  the  sums  available  for  education; 

•  Assurance  through  foreign  aid  of  a  mini- 
num  level  of  essential  imports.  This  should 
lelp  to  meet  the  inflation  problem. 

•  Launching  a  public  works  program  to  re- 
luce  unemployment,  rehabilitate  the  vital 
ransportation  network,  and  build  constructive 
ies  between  the  Central  Government  and  pro- 
vincial and  local  governments. 


V. 

Other  nations  can  do  much,  and  we  should 
encourage  them  to  do  more. 

The  Belgians  already  support  2,000  techni- 
cians, teachers,  judges,  and  public  administra- 
tors. They  also  will  be  continuing  to  make 
other  payments,  including  the  service  on  Con- 
golese debts. 

Belgian  assistance  in  the  financing  of  im- 
ports would  be  an  important  contribution,  and 
we  hope  substantial  assistance  of  this  kind  will 
be  made  available. 

We  expect  that  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will  also  wish  to 
participate  in  assisting  the  Congo.  The  eco- 
nomic development  fund  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (EEC)  may  provide  sub- 
stantial assistance  over  the  next  few  years. 

A  dozen  other  countries  are  potential  small 
contributors  to  a  plan  for  nation-building  in 
the  Congo.  The  nation-building  effort  can  be 
particularly  stimulated  by  contributions  from 
non-European  countries. 

The  United  States  should  endeavor  to : 

•  Continue  P.L.  480  food  sales  as  required  to 
assist  the  supply  of  food  to  the  Congo. 

Although  some  direct  aid  will  be  required  to 
finance  imports,  we  can  aim  at  putting  a 
rapidly  increasing  portion  of  this  aid  on  a  loan 
basis,  in  view  of  the  basically  strong  potential 
of  the  Congolese  economy.  Loans  will  be 
especially  appropriate  for  equipment  and  spare 
parts  in  the  transportation  sector. 

•  Continue  support  of  the  United  Nations 
Congo  Fund  but  shift  the  emphasis  to  such  pri- 
ority sectors  as  public  financing,  and  try  to  as- 
sure that  other  donors  finance  at  least  half  of 
the  fund ; 

•  Secure  adequate  assurances  about  the 
spending  of  aid-generated  local  currencies 
available  for  economic  development,  public 
works  and  budget  support,  and  their  use  in 
support  of  a  vigorous  stabilization  strategy ; 

•  Continue  a  Development  Grant  program 
operated  under  the  United  Nations  umbrella 
and  reoriented  to  emphasize  activities  directly 
in  support  of  stabilization  and  internal  security 
objectives. 
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VI. 

The  presence  in  the  Congo's  future  of  several 
large  contributors,  and  several  additional 
smaller  ones,  requires  the  multilateral  coordi- 
nation of  bilateral  efforts,  both  in  retraining 
the  ANC  and  in  stabilizing  and  developing  the 
Congolese  economy. 

A  competition  of  purely  bilateral  aid  is  not 
only  inefficient  but  risks  importing  the  Cold 
War  into  the  Congo.  A  creative  combination 
of  bilateral  aid  and  multilateral  coordination 
is  what  is  needed  to  conduct  an  effective,  well- 
integrated  program. 

The  United  Nations  should  provide  the 
Central  Government  with  direct  technical  aid 
in  the  areas  of  greatest  national  importance — 
that  is,  in  internal  security  matters,  the  control 
of  foreign  exchange,  the  coordination  of  ex- 
ternal aid  and  the  administration  of  the  public 
finances. 

We  should  help  the  United  Nations  to  find 
additional  high-level  talent  for  these  purposes. 

The  technical  work  done  by  Specialized 
Agency  teams  in  education,  health,  food  and 
agriculture,  manpower  training,  meteorology, 
telecommunications  and  airport  management  is 
useful,  and  generally  of  good  quality  and  high 
repute.  The  United  Nations  Secretariat  should 
continue  to  take  the  responsibility  for  the  su- 
pervision and  the  coordination  of  these  activi- 
ties in  the  field.  But  they  should  be  increasingly 
funded  after  1963  from  the  Special  Fund,  the 
Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program,  or 
the  Specialized  Agencies'  budgets  themselves. 

We  understand  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Congo  that  the  United  Nations 
should  serve  as  general  coordinator  for  all  bi- 
lateral aid  to  the  Congo's  economic  develop- 
ment.   This  role  will  involve: 

(a)  providing  top  personnel  to  help  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Congo  coordinate  external  aid 
from  all  sources  for  all  purposes ; 


(b)  reviewing  each  proposed  bilateral  pro- 
gram to  make  sure  that  it  fits  within  a  frame- 
work agreed  between  the  Government  of  the 
Congo  and  the  United  Nations;  and 

(c)  participating  directly  in  decisions  about 
the  use  of  some  important  development  aid,  as 
is  now  the  case  in  the  allocation  of  local  cur- 
rency generated  from  P.L.  480  imports. 

The  contributors  to  the  reconstruction  task 
in  the  Congo  should  consult  on  the  types  of  aid 
needed  in  assuring  a  rational  and  fair  distri- 
bution of  the  assistance  effort. 

The  question  of  the  future  financing  of  the 
United  Nations  peace-keeping  activities  in  the 
Congo  is  being  considered  in  the  Committee  of 
21 2  and  is  not  being  treated  in  this  paper. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  maximum  number  of 
countries  will  find  it  possible  to  assist  the  Ke- 
public  of  the  Congo  as  it  enters  the  important 
nation-building  phase  of  its  development. 

Secretary  Rusk  To  Head  U.S. 
Delegation  to  CENTO  Meeting 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
March  13  (press  release  131)  that  Secretary 
Rusk  will  head  the  U.S.  observer  delegation  to 
the  11th  meeting  of  the  Ministerial  Council  of 
the  Central  Treaty  Organization,  to  be  held  at 
Karachi,  Pakistan,  April  30-May  1.  En  route 
the  Secretary  will  make  brief  visits  in  Ankara 
and  Tehran  for  talks  with  government  leaders. 
Following  the  CENTO  Council  meeting  Secre- 
tary Rusk  will  pay  a  brief  visit  to  New  Delhi 
prior  to  his  return  to  the  United  States. 


a  For  text  of  a  General  Assembly  resolution  on  financ- 
ing peacekeeping  operations,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  7, 
1963,  p.  37 ;  for  a  U.S.  statement  of  Mar.  6,  see  ibid., 
Mar.  25, 1963,  p.  443. 
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U.S.  Efforts  To  Achieve  Safeguarded  Test  Ban  Treaty 


Statement  by  Secretary  Rusk 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  talk  with  the  committee  today 
about  a  most  important  aspect  of  our  foreign 
policy,  our  long-continued  effort  to  achieve 
agreement  on  a  safeguarded  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

Since  the  summer  of  1958  the  United  States 
Government  has  consistently  adhered  to  the 
view  that  a  safeguarded  cessation  of  nuclear 
weapons  testing  would  be  in  our  national  in- 
terest. Periodic  policy  reviews  in  the  light  of 
shifting  patterns  of  foreign  policy,  of  changes 
in  the  negotiating  situation,  and  of  technical 
developments  have  always  produced  the  same 
answer:  that  an  effective  test  ban  treaty  is  in 
our  national  interest. 

Indeed,  it  is  worth  recalling  that  in  1945-46, 
at  the  very  birth  of  the  nuclear  age,  it  was 
clearly  perceived  that  a  nuclear  arms  race 
would  create  the  greatest  dangers  for  all  man- 
kind. Consequently,  President  Truman  di- 
rected the  most  serious  and  diligent  effort  to 
prevent  such  a  race  by  bringing  atomic  energy 
under  international  control.  Unhappily,  the 
Baruch  proposals  did  not  succeed. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  discuss  a  nuclear  test 
ban  with  you  from  the  standpoint  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  bloc  and  with  countries 
outside  the  bloc,  including  our  allies.  I  would 
also  like  to  discuss  what  I  believe  to  be  the  basic 
requirements  for  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  to  be 
effective.  For  it  is  clear  that  an  illusory  set  of 
obligations  on  this  sensitive  subject  ought  never 
to  be  entered  into  by  the  United  States. 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  Mar.  11. 


In  my  judgment,  the  conclusion  of  an  effec- 
tive nuclear  test  ban  treaty  would  have  three 
advantages  of  primary  importance  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union. 

First,  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  would  consti- 
tute a  significant  step  in  the  direction  of  slack- 
ening the  pace  of  the  arms  race.  Once  this  step 
had  been  taken  with  satisfactory  results,  new 
opportunities  for  further  steps  toward  turning 
the  arms  race  downward  might  well  be  more 
within  the  realm  of  reality  than  at  present. 
For  the  past  16  years  during  which  the  cold 
war  has  been  waged  we  have  experienced  the 
effect  of  an  almost  unlimited  arms  race  on  our 
national  security  and  on  our  position  in  relation 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  world  arena. 
Although  our  position  has  been  preserved  and 
Communist  aggression  has  been  effectively  de- 
terred to  a  large  extent  by  the  buildup  and 
deployment  of  our  military  forces,  our  security 
in  that  position  has  not  necessarily  been  im- 
proved. Indeed,  our  military  position  might 
well  be  more  secure  today  if  we  had  success- 
fully achieved  agreement  on  a  test  ban  treaty 
several  years  ago,  earlier  in  the  negotiations. 

Because  of  the  extensive  history  of  past 
negotiations  on  this  particular  question,  the 
narrowing  of  the  issues  that  has  resulted  from 
these  negotiations,  and  the  worldwide  interest, 
I  believe  that  this  problem  may  be  more  ripe  for 
solution  than  perhaps  any  other  first  step  in  the 
arms  control  and  disarmament  field.  It  is  clear 
that  unless  at  some  point  we  are  able  to  step  off 
in  a  new  direction,  the  upward  spiral  of  the 
arms  race  will  continue  unabated.  The  pros- 
pects of  such  a  future  for  both  ourselves  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  not  attractive. 
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Second,  an  effective  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
would  be  to  the  military  advantage  of  the 
United  States.    At  the  present  time  we  feel  con- 
fident in  our  nuclear  capabilities.     We  have 
today  a  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  which 
ranges  from  a  few  tens  of  tons  of  TNT  equiva- 
lent to  many  megatons.     These  weapons  are 
useful  for  a  variety  of  strategic  and  tactical 
uses.    The  Soviet  Union  has  a  stockpile  of  its 
own.    In  certain  areas  of  the  spectrum  of  ex- 
plosive  power,    namely   the   extremely    large 
yields,  the  Soviets  have  developed  weapons  for 
which  I  am  informed  we  do  not  have  a  present 
military  requirement.    In  other  areas,  namely 
in  the  development  of  intermediate  and  lower 
yield  weapons,  we  believe  that  we  have  a  more 
varied  arsenal  than  the  Soviet  Union.     The 
President  and  his  chief  national  security  ad- 
visers, including  myself  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  believe  it  doubtful  that  either  side 
would,  through  further  testing,  achieve  major 
advances  in  any  significant  area  which  could  be 
translated  into  a  military  advantage  without 
the  other  side  making  either  a  similar  or  off- 
setting gain. 

There  is  one  proposition  which  we  must  keep 
in  mind  despite  confidence  and  understandable 
national  pride:  Nature  does  not  yield  up  its 
secrets  with  political  favoritism.  The  list  of 
Nobel  Prize  winners  in  the  sciences  over  the 
past  half  century  shows  that  major  break- 
throughs in  knowledge  come  from  many  direc- 
tions and  have  little  to  do  with  national  fron- 
tiers. If  our  present  assessment  of  the  military 
situation  is  correct,  and  I  believe  it  is,  now 
would  be  an  opportune  time  from  our  point  of 
view  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  to  halt 
further  nuclear  weapon  testing. 

The  third  primary  advantage  of  an  effective 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  to  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  the  Soviet  bloc  is  a  political  one. 
I  have  repeatedly  emphasized  in  my  public 
statements  in  the  United  States  and  at  the 
Geneva  disarmament  conference,  and  in  previ- 
ous statements  before  this  committee,  my  con- 
viction that  disarmament  and  secrecy  are 
incompatible.  The  Soviet  Union  has  reasons 
of  its  own  for  its  penchant  for  secrecy.  Re- 
gardless of  the  merits  of  their  case,  however, 
it  is  clear  that  a  closed  society  breeds  suspicion 
and  distrust  on  the  part  of  other  nations.    Such 


an  atmosphere  is  not  conducive  to  taking  steps 
to  treat  the  symptoms  of  international  tensions 
or  to  come  to  grips  with  the  causes  of  these 
tensions. 

A  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  would  obviously  not 
lift  the  veil  of  secrecy  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  would  not  even  result  in  any  substantial 
opening  up  of  Soviet  society.    It  could,  how- 
ever, have  a  very  important  impact  on  the  So- 
viet attitude  toward  secrecy,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  problems  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament.   The  carrying  out  of  on-site  inspec- 
tions on  Soviet  territory  would  provide  the 
United  States  with  not  only  the  necessary  assur- 
ance that  unidentified  seismic  signals  were  not 
underground  nuclear  explosions  but  also  addi- 
tional advantages.    If  a  test  ban  treaty  can  op-  i 
erate  effectively  and  in  ways  which  demonstrate 
that  the  inspection  connected  with  it  does  not  ■ 
jeopardize  Soviet  security  or  result  in  any  par- 
ticular embarrassments  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  people,  then  the  Soviet  leadership  may  be 
more  inclined  to  enter  into  other  similar  agree- 
ments.   The  first  step  seems  to  be  the  most  dif-  j 
ficult.    If  it  can  be  made  successfully  then  fur- ; 
ther  steps  in  the  same  direction  might  be  taken 
with  less  difficulty  than  the  first. 

Therefore,  in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  I  believe  that  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
would  have  both  political  and  military  advan- 
tages. In  addition,  an  effective  nuclear  test  ban 
would  have  advantages  in  our  relations  with 
countries  outside  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Danger  of  Spread  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

Among  the  dangers  to  the  United  States  from 
continued  testing  by  both  sides  I  would  con- 
sider the  danger  of  the  further  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  other  countries  of  perhaps 
primary  importance.  Unlimited  testing  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  substantially  increase  the  likelihood  that 
more  and  more  nations  would  seek  the  dubious, 
but  what  some  might  consider  prestigious,  dis- 
tinction of  membership  in  the  nuclear  club. 
The  risks  to  the  security  of  the  free  world  from 
nuclear  capabilities  coming  within  the  grasp 
of  governments  substantially  less  stable  than 
either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union 
are  grave  indeed. 
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A  test  ban  would  not  of  itself  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  It 
should  be  recognized  that  at  least  one  present 
nuclear  power  and  one  power  apparently  bent 
on  developing  nuclear  weapons  might  not  be 
persuaded  to  subscribe  to  the  test  ban  treaty 
from  the  outset.  However,  many  potential  nu- 
clear powers  might  at  this  stage  be  induced  to 
accede  to  the  treaty. 

Moreover,  a  nuclear  test  ban  could  lead  to 
further  steps  which  would  deal  more  directly 
with  the  proliferation  problem.  I  am  referring 
here  to  the  possibilty  of  an  agreement  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  nuclear  powers  not  to  transfer 
control  of  weapons  or  to  give  assistance  in 
weapons  development  to  countries  not  already 
possessing  them  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  non- 
nuclear  powers  not  to  produce  or  acquire 
nuclear  weapons  of  their  own.  Another  possi- 
bility would  be  an  agreement  to  halt  further 
production  of  fissionable  materials  for  use  in 
nuclear  weapons  and  to  transfer  agreed  quan- 
tities of  such  materials  to  peaceful  uses.  What 
should  be  emphasized  here  is  that  while  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  by  no  means  offers  a  total  solu- 
tion, it  would  be  a  necessary  first  step. 

What  I  have  just  said  is,  I  believe,  applicable 
both  to  the  problem  of  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  outside  the  North  Atlantic  alliance 
and  to  the  problem  of  the  development  of  ad- 
ditional national  nuclear  capabilities  by  NATO 
members.  I  believe  that  a  nuclear  test  ban 
would  be  fully  consistent  with  the  possibilities 
for  increased  participation  in  the  multilateral 
control  of  nuclear  forces  dedicated  to  NATO 
by  our  partners  in  the  alliance. 

Problem  of  Fallout 

Of  secondary,  but  nevertheless  significant, 
importance  is  the  problem  of  radioactive  fall- 
out. In  large  part  because  of  real  or  assumed 
dangers  from  fallout,  nuclear  testing  has  be- 
come a  key  political  issue  in  a  great  many 
countries  around  the  world.  Our  relations 
with  those  countries  are  sometimes  adversely 
affected  when  our  tests  produce  fallout  outside 
our  own  borders.  On  the  other  hand,  our  ini- 
tiatives in  seeking  a  test  ban  agreement  have 
been  well  received  by  not  only  our  allies  but  by 
the  uncommitted  countries. 


I  have  pointed  out  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
primary  advantages  to  the  United  States  in  an 
effective  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  in  terms  of  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  other 
countries  around  the  world.  However,  I  would 
like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  believe  there  may 
also  be  advantages  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
nuclear  test  ban. 

A  certain  degree  of  mutuality  of  interest  is 
an  obvious  prerequisite  for  any  agreement. 

I  have  stated  that  an  effective  nuclear  test  ban 
would  be  to  the  military  advantage  of  the 
United  States.  This  should  not  exclude  the 
possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  at  the 
same  time  have  valid  military  reasons  for  enter- 
ing into  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  with  the  in- 
tention of  carrying  it  out.  The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  to  date  apparently 
pursued  somewhat  different  objectives  in  their 
testing  programs.  This  difference  in  emphasis 
appears  attributable  to  different  strategic  con- 
cepts, as  well  as  technological  considerations. 
Therefore,  while  we  may  be  assured  that  our 
own  retaliatory  capability  in  the  event  of 
nuclear  attack  is  sufficient  to  deter  such  an  at- 
tack, the  Soviet  Union  could  at  the  same  time 
believe  that  it  has  a  sufficient  nuclear  capability 
for  its  own  security  requirements  without  the 
need  of  further  testing.  Similarly,  the  possi- 
bility of  the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  a  legitimate  concern  not  only  to  ourselves 
but  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  well. 

What  Makes  a  Test  Ban  Effective 

I  have  thus  far  attempted  to  demonstrate  why 
and  how  an  effective  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
would  serve  the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the 
United  States.  I  would  now  like  to  address  the 
question  of  what  makes  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
effective. 

Three  requirements  are,  in  my  judgment, 
basic  to  an  effective  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

First,  the  verification  arrangements  must 
provide  an  adequate  deterrent  to  violation  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  no 
verification  system,  no  matter  how  elaborate  or 
intrusive,  could  be  foolproof.  Therefore,  the 
second  requirement  of  an  effective  treaty  is  that 
the  scope  of  any  violation  which  might  escape 
detection  must  not  be  so  extensive  that  it  would 
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substantially  affect  the  military  balance.  Fi- 
nally, a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  will  be  adhered 
to  only  so  long  as  a  mutuality  of  interest  in  the 
agreement  persists.  If  the  Soviet  Union  were 
ever  to  conclude  that  a  test  ban  were  no  longer 
in  its  interests,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  would  not  hesitate  to  abrogate  the 
treaty  and  resume  testing.  Therefore,  an  ef- 
fective test  ban  treaty  must  not  leave  the 
United  States  in  a  state  of  unpreparedness  in 
the  event  of  a  Soviet  change  of  attitude. 

In  my  opinion,  our  present  test  ban  proposals 
meet  these  three  requirements  for  an  effective 
treaty. 

Developments  in  Detection 

Last  week  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  held  a  series  of  illuminating  hearings 
on  developments  in  the  field  of  detection  and 
identification  of  nuclear  explosions  and  their 
relationship  to  the  nuclear  test  ban  negotiations. 
These  hearings  explored  in  considerable  depth 
the  scientific  and  technical  basis  for  the  present 
United  States  position  with  respect  to  a  nuclear 
test  ban.     The  efficacy  of  the  technical  un- 
derpinning for  our  test  ban  proposals  is  cer- 
tainly an  important  factor  in  determining  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  a  treaty  based  on  these 
proposals.     However,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
verification  arrangements  associated  with  a  test 
ban  do  not  depend  entirely  upon  numbers  or  lo- 
cations of  detection  stations.    Nor  is  any  par- 
ticular number  of  on-site  inspections  the  key 
to  effectiveness.    The  verification  arrangements 
must  be  considered  as  a  totality.    The  effective- 
ness of  the  total  system  should  be  judged  in  the 
light  of  the  entire  geographic,  technical,  mili- 
tary, political,  and  economic  environment  in 
which  it  would  operate. 

The  increase  in  our  technical  ability  to  detect 
seismic  events  at  long  distances  permits  us  to 
rely  upon  seismic  stations  outside  the  Soviet 
Union  to  detect  underground  nuclear  explosions 
inside  the  Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  a  decrease 
by  a  factor  of  2i/2  in  a  previous  estimate  of  the 
number  of  earthquakes  of  a  given  seismic  mag- 
nitude occurring  annually  in  the  Soviet  Union 
has  enabled  us  to  reduce  the  number  of  on-site 
inspections  on  Soviet  territory  to  seven.  But 
perhaps  more  important  than  a  particular  num- 


ber of  on-site  inspections  in  determining  its 
effectiveness  as  a  deterrent  to  cheating  is  the 
manner  in  which  an  on-site  inspection  would  be 
carried  out.    Our  present  position  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  on-site  inspections  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  us  has,  therefore,  been 
very  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Foster2  in  discus- 
sions with  the  Soviet  representatives  to  be  con- 
ditional upon  further  agreement  on  such  impor- 
tant matters  as  the  method  of  selecting  partic- 
ular earth  tremors  for  inspection,  the  size  and 
composition  of  inspection  teams,  the  area  and 
duration  of  search,  and  logistical  arrangements. 
Finally,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  our  present  proposals  over 
previous  positions  by  vesting,  control  over  the 
installation  and  operation  of  the  detection  net-J 
work,  and  control  over  the  carrying  out  of  on- 
site  inspections  in  the  Soviet  Union,  more  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom.    This  has  resulted  in  a  pro- 
posal for  a  simpler  and  more  economical  system. 
It  would  also  permit  us  to  evaluate  a  greater 
range  of  factors  in  determining  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  was  honoring  its  treaty  obliga; 
tions  than  would  be  the  case  under  a  treaty  pro 
viding  for  more  complete  international  opera 
tion  and  control  of  the  verification  system. 

I  will  leave  to  officials  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  the  discussion  of  th( 
details  of  this  proposal.  But  it  is  the  conclusior 
of  the  President  and  his  chief  advisers  in  th( 
national  security  area  that  clandestine  testing 
which  might  escape  detection,  in  spite  of  th< 
verification  system,  would  not  result  in  develop 
ments  which  would  significantly  alter  the  mili 
tary  balance. 

Finally,  an  announced  national  policy  o: 
maintaining  our  readiness  to  test  will  minimiz< 
the  risks  to  the  United  States  stemming  fron 
the  possibility  of  Soviet  abrogation  of  the  treat: 
and  an  open  resumption  of  testing.  Indeed 
such  a  policy  would  be  a  deterrent  to  abrogatioi 
and  would  reinforce  the  effectiveness  of  th 
treaty  itself. 


*  For  a  statement  by  William  C.  Foster,  Director  o 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  be 
fore  the  18-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  a 
Geneva  on  Feb.  12,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  18,  19& 
p.  398. 
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In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  cessation  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests  would  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  present  proposals  of  the  United 
States  for  a  nuclear  test  ban  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  negotiation  of  an  effective  treaty.  In 
reaching  this  conclusion  I  am  aware  of  the  risks 
involved  in  an  undetected  Soviet  violation  of 
the  treaty  or  its  surprise  abrogation.  I  am  also 
aware,  however,  of  the  graver  risks  to  our 
security  and  the  security  of  the  free  world 


implicit  in  a  future  without  any  multilateral  re- 
straint on  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 
In  addition  to  the  risks  with  and  without  a 
test  ban  which  must  be  carefully  weighed 
against  each  other,  we  should  also  consider  the 
opportunities  created  by  taking  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  controlling  the  arms  race.  I  believe 
that  if  these  new  opportunities  are  placed  in 
the  scale,  it  will  be  tipped  decisively  in  favor 
of  our  present  proposals  for  a  ban  on  the  fur- 
ther testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 


A  Nuclear  Test  Ban  and  Arms  Control 


by  Jacob  D.  Beam 

Assistant  Director,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 1 


We  sometimes  think  our  Agency  should  have 
>een  called  the  Arms  Control,  Disarmament, 
tnd  Test  Ban  Agency,  since  the  test  ban  ques- 
tion seems  to  have  been  advertised  much  better 
han  other  things  we  do.  It  may  seem  curious 
hat  such  a  relatively  small  item  on  the  dis- 
irmament  agenda  should  loom  so  large.  The 
•eason,  of  course,  is  evident:  A  nuclear  test 
>an  has  for  years  been  the  number-one  possi- 
►ility  for  Soviet-United  States  agreement  in 
he  field  of  arms  control  and  disarmament. 
Sight  now  the  chances  for  an  agreement  on  a 
mclear  test  ban  are  perhaps  relatively  brighter 
han  anything  else  we  can  see  on  the  horizon. 

This  capacity  it  has  for  hovering  on  the 
•rink  of  agreement  has  made  the  test  ban  an 
3sue  on  which  passions  run  high.  On  the  one 
iand  we  hear  criticism  that  we  are  losing  our 
iuclear  shirts  in  the  test  ban  negotiations.  On 
he  other  hand  we  hear  that  the  United  States 
3  not  doing  enough  to  produce  an  agreement, 
n  fact,  it  might  be  concluded  that  a  lot  of 
•eople   in   the   United   States   have   strongly 

'Address  made  before  the  Rochester  Ad  Club  at 
tochester,  N.Y.,  on  Feb.  28. 


held  opinions,  either  for  or  against  test  ban, 
and  that  nothing  anyone  can  say  will  shake 
that  opinion.  Despite  this,  I  will  attempt  to 
tell  you  why  two  successive  administrations 
have  thought  that  a  test  ban  is  in  the  United 
States'  national  interest. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  quoting  a  recent 
statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense  [Eobert  S.] 
McNamara  made  before  the  United  States 
Congress : 

The  expanding  arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  have  created  an  extremely 
dangerous  situation  not  only  for  their  possessors  but 
also  for  the  entire  world.  As  the  arms  race  continues 
and  the  weapons  multiply  and  become  more  swift  and 
deadly,  the  possibility  of  a  global  catastrophe,  either 
by  miscalculation  or  design,  becomes  ever  more  real. 

This  comment  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
states  the  dilemma  of  today's  world  quite 
neatly.  It  is  a  hard  but  a  basic  lesson  to  learn, 
and  for  me  there  is  only  one  rational  conclusion 
to  draw  from  it.  We  must  find  a  way  to  begin 
applying  the  brakes  to  this  competition  in  ar- 
maments. There  are  great  risks  in  disarma- 
ment. I  personally,  however,  cannot  accept  the 
view  that  more  security  is  to  be  found  in  one 
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of  Herman  Kahn's  mythical  "doomsday  ma- 
chines"—a  wonderful  device  with  which  one 
could  eliminate  the  earth  in  one  fell  swoop. 

The  problems  of  putting  a  disarmament  pro- 
gram into  effect  are  stupendous.  We  think  it 
can  be  done,  and  we  are,  of  course,  attempting 
to  negotiate  a  general  disarmament  agreement 
right  now  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  Geneva 
disarmament  conference.  It  would  help  a 
great  deal,  however,  if  we  could  get  the  arms 
control  and  disarmament  process  started  with 
some  relatively  simple  first  step.  This  is  the 
significance  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  question.  It 
is  a  relatively— I  underscore  relatively— simple 
first  step  which  would  have  some  quite  impor- 
tant results. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  effect  on  dis- 
armament negotiations  of  one  satisfactorily 
operating  arms  control  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is 
not  saying  that  once  the  ice  is  broken  with  a 
test  ban  agreement  disarmament  is  just  around 
the  corner.  It  should  be  easier,  however,  to 
negotiate  and  put  into  effect  other  arms  control 
and  disarmament  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  if  we  have  even  one  really  satisfactory 
arms  control  agreement  in  effect.  No  one  ex- 
pects the  Soviets  to  give  up  overnight  their 
ideal  of  a  Communist  world  led  by  Moscow. 
Hostility  between  democracy  and  totalitarian- 
ism will  be  a  fact  of  life  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  But  there  is  also  a  mutual  interest  be- 
tween the  Communist  and  the  free  worlds  in 
seeing  that  a  massive  nuclear  war  does  not 
occur.  Within  this  area  of  mutual  interest  we 
hope  there  is  room  for  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament agreements. 

The  situation  seems  to  be  a  little  like  the 
4-minute  mile.  For  years  this  was  something 
everyone  thought  of  as  a  goal  but  no  one 
could  quite  make  it.  Finally,  when  Koger 
Bannister  did  break  that  mark,  other  runners 
found  that  it  was  not  so  impossible  after  all, 
and  now  a  less  than  4-minute  mile  is  not 
so  uncommon.  This  analogy  can  be  applied 
with  many  reservations,  of  course,  to  the  arms 
control  field,  and  this  is  why  we  think  a  test 
ban  may  be  most  significant  in  the  effect  it 
would  have  in  paving  the  way  for  other  arms 
control  agreements. 


Problem  of  Proliferation 

There  are  other,  more  directly  demonstrable, 
reasons  for  a  nuclear  test  ban.  One  involves 
the  effect  a  test  ban  would  have  in  inhibiting 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapon  capabilities. 

There  are  only  two  major  nuclear  powers  in 
the  world  today,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  Walter  Lippmann  has  put 
it,  the  United  States  possesses  something  like 
98  percent  of  the  West's  nuclear  deterrent.  Of 
course,  in  the  Communist  world,  the  entire 
nuclear  weapon  arsenal  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Kremlin. 

This  condition  of  polarity,  while  dangerous, 
is  better  than  some  others.  It  is,  we  think,  a 
much  more  stable  arrangement  than  one  where 
many  nations  would  possess  the  individual 
capability  of  exploding  nuclear  bombs.  This 
conclusion  is  not  the  result  of  distrust  concern- 
ing the  ability  of  other  nations  to  behave  in  a 
responsible  manner.  Our  conclusion  is  based 
instead  on  simple  mathematics.  We  think  that 
the  larger  the  number  of  governments  which 
can  independently  control  nuclear  weapons,  the 
greater  is  the  possibility  that  nuclear  weapons, 
will  be  used  in  some  local  conflict.  This,  in 
turn,  could  escalate  into  all-out  war  involving 
the  major  powers. 

The  image  of  two  scorpions  in  a  bottle  was 
once  coined  to  describe  the  situation  in  which 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  found 
themselves  in  the  atomic  age.  This  image  is 
distasteful  enough,  but  the  image  of  10  or  20 
scorpions  inside  a  bottle  is  even  worse. 

So  long  as  nuclear  power  remains  essentially 
polarized,  Winston  Churchill's  hope  that  safety 
may  be  the  sturdy  twin  of  danger  may  still  hold 
true.  With  a  multiplication  of  nuclear  powers 
we  cannot  be  so  hopeful.  The  chances  of  an 
irrational  act,  the  chances  of  an  accident,  the 
chances  of  some  small  conflict  escalating  into  an 
all-out  nuclear  exchange,  the  chances  of  miscal- 
culation—all of  these  chances  would  increase 
enormously.  This  analysis  is  the  root  of  a  long- 
standing American  policy  against  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapon  capabilities. 

We  regard  a  nuclear  test  ban  as  one  method, 
but  only  one  method,  of  inhibiting  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapon  capabilities.  By  itself,  a  test 
ban  will  not  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
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reapons.  But  without  a  test  ban,  all  other 
(Forts  to  limit  nuclear  weapon  capabilities  are 
kely  to  be  futile.  The  question,  therefore,  is 
ot  whether  a  nuclear  test  ban  is  sufficient  to 
op  the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  but 
ither  what  other  steps,  in  addition  to  a  test 
m,  should  be  taken  to  inhibit  the  spread  of 
aclear  capabilities.  This  and  previous  ad- 
ministrations have  given  earnest  attention  to 
lis  question.  One  measure  that  would  help 
ould  be  an  agreement  under  which  nations 
sssessing  nuclear  weapons  would  not  trans- 
sr  control  of  such  weapons  to  other  countries, 
id  nations  not  possessing  nuclear  weapons 
ould  not  seek  to  acquire  them.  We  hope  such 
i  agreement  could  be  put  into  effect  and  the 
oner  the  better. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  say  that  our 
fort  to  establish  a  NATO  nuclear  force  is 
illy  consistent  with,  and  in  fact  complements, 
ir  effort  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  nu- 
sar  weapon  capabilities.  We  envisage  an  ar- 
ngement  under  which  the  members  of  NATO 
ould  share  with  the  United  States  control 
er  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  would 
►t,  however,  transfer  to  any  individual  coun- 
y  within  NATO  the  ability  to  control  nuclear 
sapons  on  a  unilateral  basis. 
It  is  not  possible  to  escape  the  question  of  our 
ly,  France,  and  of  Moscow's  ally,  Communist 
lina,  when  one  talks  about  the  proliferation 
oblem.  We  are  not  able  at  this  time  to  pre- 
ct  that  either  France  or  Communist  China 
.11  sign  a  test  ban  treaty.  But  neither  do  we 
sh  at  this  time  to  abandon  our  effort  to  pre- 
nt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  because  of 
icertainty  about  the  future  action  of  France 
d  Communist  China.  This  would  be  like 
ening  the  barn  door  to  make  sure  that  the 
rse  is  stolen. 

Our  effort,  therefore,  has  been,  first,  to  come 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
tiited  Kingdom  on  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty ; 
d  second,  to  attempt  to  bring  all  other  im- 
•rtant  nations  in  the  world  into  the  treaty. 
We  think  the  treaty  would  be  effective  in 
nvincing  most  nations  that  they  should  not 
ibark  upon  a  program  of  nuclear  weapon  ex- 
rimentation.  Many  governments  would  pre- 
f  not  to  construct  nuclear  weapons  and  nu- 


clear weapon  delivery  systems  if  it  were  a 
reasonable  assumption  that  other  nations  of  the 
same  power  status  would  not  build  nuclear 
weapons.  So  even  if  France  and  Communist 
China  failed  initially  to  adhere  to  a  test  ban 
treaty,  we  think  a  treaty  concluded  between  the 
major  nuclear  powers  would  offer  some  advan- 
tage if  it  did  nothing  more  than  prevent  or  de- 
lay the  10  or  a  dozen  other  potential  nuclear 
powers  from  acquiring  a  nuclear  weapon 
capability. 

One  further  advantage  in  a  test  ban  treaty, 
and  one  which  may  be  a  byproduct  and  not  a 
principal  reason  for  a  test  ban  treaty,  is  the 
effect  it  would  have  in  eliminating  radioactive 
fallout.  All  scientists  are  agreed  that  any  in- 
crease in  the  general  level  of  radioactivity  in 
the  human  environment  is  harmful  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree.  If  we  can  prevent  a  general 
increase  in  background  radioactivity,  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  humanity  that  we  do  so.  I  think 
that  this  is  all  that  need  be  said  on  this  point. 

Needless  to  say,  not  everyone  will  assess  the 
advantages  of  a  test  ban  treaty  in  the  way  just 
stated.  Many  think  the  disadvantages  out- 
weigh the  advantages.  Most  of  the  critics  of  a 
test  ban  treaty  have  been  responsible,  and  they 
deserve  a  responsible  reply. 

Question  of  Verification 

One  objection  is  that  the  kind  of  verification 
system  we  are  discussing  with  the  Soviet  Union 
is  inadequate  to  verify  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  indeed  ended  its  nuclear  tests.  The  critics 
point  out  that  at  one  time  the  United  States 
proposed  20  on-site  inspections  annually  and 
today  we  are  talking  about  a  smaller  number 
of  inspections,  and  they  argue  that  this  means  a 
less  than  effective  control  system. 

In  response  I  would  recall  that  President 
Eisenhower  in  1959  inaugurated  a  program  to 
improve  the  capabilities  for  detecting  and  iden- 
tifying nuclear  weapon  test  explosions.  This 
program  was  called  Project  VELA,  and  the 
American  taxpayers,  through  their  Congress, 
will  have  spent  about  $90  million  when  all  of 
the  appropriated  funds  have  been  used.  Be- 
cause of  this  program,  our  capabilities  for 
detecting  and  identifying  nuclear  explosions 
have  improved  over  what  they  were  in  1958. 
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We  once  thought  there  would  be  several  hun- 
dred seismic  events,  which  could  not  be  identi- 
fied as  earthquakes,  which  might  occur  annually 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  now  know  that  the 
number  of  such  unidentified  events  is  much  less 
than  we  originally  estimated.  Consequently, 
unless  the  number  of  on-site  inspections  we  now 
ask  for  is  also  less  than  we  originally  proposed, 
we  would  be  demanding  more  inspection  than 
we  thought  necessary  in  1958.  This  is  one  rea- 
son why  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  our  re- 
quests for  on-site  inspections.  We  are  happy 
to  call  this  a  concession— but  to  scientific  prog- 
ress, not  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  also  found  that  our  capabilities  for 
identifying  earthquakes  at  great  distances  are 
better  than  we  thought  they  were  in  1958  and 
1959.  We  are  examining  new  techniques  which 
appear  to  promise  even  better  capabilities  in 
the  future.  In  short,  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  our  capabilities  today  are  far  better 
than  we  assumed  them  to  be  a  few  years  ago 
and  that  these  capabilities  are  likely  to  im- 
prove over  the  years. 

I  would  not  like  to  convey  the  impression 
that  a  determined  cheater  could  not  on  occa- 
sion outsmart  the  man  who  is  attempting  to 
catch  him.  It  is  likely  that  in  this  game  of 
cops  and  robbers  the  robber,  because  he  has  by 
definition  the  advantage  of  surprise,  can,  if 
he  goes  to  great  lengths,  occasionally  fool  the 
cop.  If,  for  example,  the  cheater  constructed 
a  very  large  cave  underground,  or  if  he  sent  a 
nuclear  warhead  millions  of  miles  out  into 
space,  he  might  succeed  in  detonating  a  nuclear 
bomb  without  being  caught. 

But  this  kind  of  capability  would  not  give 
the  Soviet  Union  a  chance  to  make  any  substan- 
tial inroads  into  the  United  States'  nuclear  lead. 
The  chances  of  the  Soviet  Union  conducting  a 
series  of  tests  which  would  remain  undetected 
are  vanishingly  small.  The  probability  that 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  a  single  test 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  an  attempted  eva- 
sion worth  while  is  also  vanishingly  small. 

So  we  firmly  believe  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  verification  system  now  proposed  by  the 
United  States  will,  in  fact,  serve  as  an  effective 
deterrent  against  any  violation  of  a  treaty.  I 
would  add,  incidentally,  that  we  now  envisage 


a  system  which  places  primary  reliance  on  our 
own  very  good  facilities  for  detecting  nuclear 
explosions  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  would  add 
to  what  we  get  from  those  facilities  the  infor- 
mation we  can  get  from  automatic  seismic  sta- 
tions in  Soviet  territory  and  from  stations  on 
the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  addi- 
tion, of  course,  we  would  make  use  of  informa- 
tion from  the  nationally  manned  stations  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Cap  this  system  with  the  right 
to  make  on-site  inspections  when  we  really  get 
worried  about  an  event  in  Soviet  territory, 
and  we  would  have  workable,  realistic,  and 
effective  machinery  for  monitoring  a  nuclear 
test  ban  agreement. 


Maintaining  Scientific  Momentum 

Other  opponents  of  a  test  ban  treaty  argue, 
that  the  United  States  must  maintain  its  sci- 
entific momentum  in  the  nuclear  weapons  field 
and  that  a  test  ban  would  spell  the  end  of  our 
weapons  laboratories.  This  is  a  problem.  But 
three  things  need  to  be  said  on  this  score.  One 
is  that  the  United  States  intends  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  national  policy  to  keep  its  weapons, 
laboratories  in  being  after  a  treaty  is  signed. 
We  expect  to  continue  to  do  the  maximum 
amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  on  nuclear 
weapons  technology  within  our  laboratories. 
We  expect  we  can  maintain  a  capability  for 
years  to  come  to  resume  testing  on  short  notice. 
There  are  many  developments  in  the  nuclear 
weapon  field  which  can  be  explored  in  the 
laboratory. 

Prototypes  can  be  designed  and  put  on  the 
shelf  for  testing  if  a  treaty  should  end.  More- 
over, we  would  expect  that  the  peaceful  nuclear 
explosion  program  would  continue,  as  it  is  now, 
with  explosions  for  engineering  and  scientific 
purposes.  We  believe,  therefore,  that,  given 
the  patriotism  and  the  dedication  of  our  sci- 
entists and  given  a  clear  understanding  of 
United  States  policy,  we  could  hold  together 
our  laboratories  and  even  do  useful  work  in 
order  to  be  ready  should  a  treaty  be  abrogated 
in  the  future. 

A  second  thing  should  be  said  about  this  prob- 
lem of  scientific  momentum.  In  our  overall 
nuclear  deterrent  capability  we  rely  not  only 
on  the  nuclear  warheads  but  importantly  alsc 
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>n  the  means  of  delivering  these  warheads. 
)ur  nuclear  deterrent  can  be  greatly  improved 
hrough  further  improvements  in  the  accuracy 
»f  missiles.  In  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
he  weapons,  there  is  an  obvious  trade-off  be- 
ween  the  accuracy  of  missiles  and  the  yield 
»f  the  warhead :  The  more  accurate  the  missile 
s,  the  less  yield  you  require  to  do  the  same  job. 
n  other  words,  we  do  not  need  to  be  frozen 
d  our  capability  to  improve  our  overall  nuclear 
leterrent  because  a  test  ban  is  in  effect. 

Another  objection  to  a  test  ban  treaty  is  that 
here  are  important  nuclear  weapon  develop- 
lents  which  we  must  have  before  we  stop  test- 
ig.    There  are  developments,  obviously,  which 
Duld  be  made  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons, 
ooking  at  this  criticism  in  perspective,  how- 
ler, one  sees  that  what  we  are  actually  talking 
bout  when  we  talk  about  these  predictable  im- 
rovements  represents  a  small  margin  of  im- 
rovement  in  our  present  nuclear  capabilities, 
hey  would  not  significantly  alter  our  ability  to 
sfend  against  incoming  missiles.     They  would 
3t  significantly  alter  our  ability  to  build  a 
cure  second-strike  capability.    And  it  is  clear 
lat  if  we  and  the  Soviets  do  continue  testing, 
le  Soviet  Union  will  surely  make  these  im- 
rovements  too.    We  are,  we  believe,  ahead  of 
ie  Soviet  Union  at  the  present  time  in  overall 
lclear  weapon  technology.    If  nuclear  testing 
continued  indefinitely  into  the  future,  there  is 
)  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Soviet  Union 
uld  not  ultimately  equal  the  United  States' 
hievements  in  nuclear  technology. 
This  is  the  way  of  science :    Nature's  secrets 
n  be  discovered  by  competent  scientists  re- 
irdless  of  their  ideology. 
It  would  not  be  too  surprising  if  someone  told 

that  in  20  years  we  could  blow  up  three- 
larters  of  the  earth  with  a  quarter-pound 
•mb.  This  may  be  a  little  farfetched,  but  this 
the  trend  and  not  many  people  would  argue 
at  it  is  a  good  trend. 
Secretary   Eusk   said  the  other  day2  that 

•  .  the  purpose  of  a  nuclear  test  ban  would  be  to 
'  to  impose  some  ceiling  on  a  qualitative  as  well  as 
mtitative  race  which  otherwise  will  extend  into 
)  future,  with  increasingly  massive  resources  con- 
buted  to  that  race  on  both  sides— the  diversion  of 
iources  from  other  great  tasks.  .  .  . 

Bulletin  of  Feb.  18, 1963,  p.  235. 


This  is  a  succinct  description  of  one  important 
purpose  of  a  test  ban.  There  is  no  comfort  for 
any  of  us  in  the  continuation  of  an  arms  race. 

This  is,  in  essence,  the  reason  why  we  simply 
must  try  to  make  a  start  toward  arms  control 
and  disarmament.  In  today's  world  there  is 
not  a  direct  relationship  between  the  arms  we 
pile  up  and  the  safety  we  hope  to  gain  from 
these  arms.  We  must  find  an  alternative  to 
the  present  situation,  an  alternative  in  which 
our  efforts  will,  in  fact,  improve  our  secur- 
ity and  our  well-being.  We  firmly  believe 
that  so  long  as  man's  intelligence  prevails  over 
his  irrational  instincts  we  will  find  an  alterna- 
tive; otherwise  we  will  surely  pass  on  into  the 
abyss  of  war  in  which,  in  the  words  of  Pope 
Pius  XII,  "There  will  be  no  song  of  victory, 
only  the  inconsolable  weeping  of  humanity, 
which  in  desolation  will  gaze  upon  the  catastro- 
phe brought  on  by  its  own  folly." 


International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962 

Statement  ~by  Under  Secretary  McGhee  1 

My  name  is  George  C.  McGhee,  and  I  am  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  testify  in  behalf  of  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement,  which  President 
Kennedy  transmitted  to  the  Senate  late  in  the 
last  session  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation.2 This  agreement  was  signed  in  behalf 
of  the  United  States  on  September  28, 1962,  by 
Mr.  W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  the  chairman  of 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  conference  which  negotiated  the  agree- 
ment.3 The  agreement  has  the  full  support  of 
the  executive  agencies,  and  I  am  here  to  respect- 
fully request  your  favorable  consideration. 

In  transmitting  the  agreement  to  President 
Kennedy  last  October  2,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Eusk  stated  that : 


WEI 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  Mar.  12  (press  release  127). 

2  S.  Ex.  H.  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  for  a  statement  by 
President  Kennedy,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  29,  1962, 
p.  668. 

3  For  background,  see  ibid,,  Aug.  6,  1962,  p.  234; 
Oct.  29,  1962,  p.  667 ;  and  Feb.  11,  1963,  p.  218. 
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It  is  the  Department's  view  that  this  agreement  offers 
the  best  prospect  of  arresting  any  further  decline  in 
world  coffee  prices,  thus  helping  to  assure  stability  in 
foreign-exchange  earnings  of  coffee  producers  in  some 
35  developing  countries  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  achievement  of  this  ob- 
jective would  be  of  great  significance.  In  the 
first  place  coffee,  during  the  past  decade,  was 
the  single  most  important  agricultural  com- 
modity in  world  trade,  with  shipments  valued 
in  many  years  at  over  $2  billion. 

Secondly,  coffee  is  the  most  important  source 
of  export  earnings  of  Latin  America  and  of  a 
number  of  countries  in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 
For  example,  in  1961  coffee  exports  from 
Colombia  accounted  for  71  percent  of  all  foreign 
exchange  earnings.  For  Guatemala  and  El 
Salvador  the  corresponding  figure  was  approxi- 
mately 60  percent.  For  Brazil  it  was  51  per- 
cent. In  fact,  about  a  quarter  of  the  entire 
export  earnings  of  the  15  Latin  American  coffee- 
exporting  countries  are  derived  from  this  one 
commodity.  Its  significance  to  Africa,  where 
five  countries  obtain  more  than  40  percent  of 
their  foreign  exchange  earnings  from  this 
source,  is  equally  great. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  agreement  is  of 
great  importance  because  in  many  areas  of  the 
world  coffee  is  produced  by  small  farmers.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  3  to  4  million  farming 
enterprises  produce  coffee  in  70  different  coun- 
tries. The  overwhelming  majority  of  these 
farms  belong  to  small  farmers,  each  cultivating 
less  than  5  acres  of  land.  About  half  of  all 
coffee  is  produced  by  farmers  with  5-75  acre 
holdings.  In  Latin  America  coffee  provides 
direct  employment  for  more  than  12  million 
persons,  and  we  believe  that  this  figure  is  in  ex- 
cess of  20  million  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  importance  of 
coffee  as  a  foreign  exchange  earner,  it  is  clear 
that  the  economic  development  of  the  countries 
in  Latin  America  and  Africa  is  directly  re- 
lated to  this  single  crop.  It  has  been  shown  that 
a  decrease  of  1  cent  per  pound  for  green  coffee 
means  a  decrease  of  about  $50  million  in  the 
foreign  exchange  receipts  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  Obviously  the  tremendous  ef- 
fort we  are  making  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  endangered  and  the  large  sums  ap- 


propriated to  assist  economic  development  are 
canceled  out  to  the  extent  that  earnings  from 
the  principal  export  commodity  fluctuate 
sharply  or  decrease  steadily.  Stability  in 
foreign  exchange  earnings  can  be  the  firm 
foundation  for  our  sustained  efforts  to  help 
these  countries  help  themselves. 

Coffee  a  World  Trade  Problem 

Coffee  has  long  been  a  troublesome  commod- 
ity in  international  trade.  A  number  of  inter- 
national meetings  were  held  on  this  subject 
prior  to  World  War  II,  with  no  results.  When 
European  markets  were  closed  and  prices  fell 
drastically  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
the  United  States  in  1940  joined  14  Latin 
American  countries  in  an  inter- American  cof-1 
fee  agreement  *  to  assure  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  United  States  market.  That  agree-' 
ment  expired  shortly  after  the  war.  The  1950's 
once  again  saw  international  discussions  of  the 
coffee  problem  brought  on  by  sharp  price  in- 
creases during  some  years  and  steadily  declin- 
ing price  levels  since  1955.  It  was  not  until  the 
United  States  took  the  initiative  in  1958  to  set 
up  a  Coffee  Study  Group  here  in  Washington 
that  an  organized  effort  by  both  producing  and 
consuming  countries  to  develop  practical  solu- 
tions was  possible. 

Today  the  coffee  problem  is  perhaps  the  most 
acute  example  of  the  present  difficulties  in 
world  commodity  markets.  President  Ken- 
nedy recognized  the  importance  of  these  prob- 
lems to  the  developing  countries  and  has 
pledged  United  States  support  in  the  search  for 
adequate  solutions.  In  March  1961,  announc- 
ing the  Alliance  for  Progress,  he  said : 5 

...  the  United  States  is  ready  to  cooperate  in  seri 
ous,  case-by-case  examinations  of  commodity  markel 
problems.  Frequent  violent  changes  in  commoditj 
prices  seriously  injure  the  economies  of  many  Latii 
American  countries,  draining  their  resources  anc 
stultifying  their  growth.  Together  we  must  fine 
practical  methods  of  bringing  an  end  to  this  pattern 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement  whicl 
is  before  you  for  consideration  represents  th( 
culmination  of  about  2  years  of  effort  to  imple 
ment  that  policy.    In  view  of  its  tremendous 


«  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  30, 1940,  p.  483. 
5  IUd.,  Apr.  3, 1961,  p.  471. 
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mportance  to  the  welfare  of  so  many  peoples, 
offee  deserved  to  be  first  in  line  for  a  sustained 
ffort  to  solve  its  problems  and  help  assure  an 
nd  to  the  constant  instability  and  price  erosion 
f  recent  years. 

The  initiative  of  the  United  States  led  ulti- 
lately  to  the  conclusion  by  the  world's  major 
■reducing  and  consuming  countries  that  a 
rorld  conference  should  be  called  in  1962  to 
egotiate  a  world  coffee  agreement.  This  was 
one  at  the  United  Nations  in  July-August 
?62,  at  a  conference  attended  by  representa- 
ves  of  71  countries,  58  of  which  participated 
lively  in  the  negotiations.  By  the  closing 
ate  for  signature — November  30,  1962 — 54 
overnments  had  signed  the  agreement.  This 
npressive  number— a  record  for  a  commodity 
*reement— is  the  best  testimony  that  could  be 
iven  to  the  tremendous  importance  producing 
id  consuming  countries  alike  attach  to  mak- 
ig  this  agreement  succeed.  Eleven  govern- 
ents  have  already  ratified  the  agreement  or 
•rmally  signified  their  intention  to  do  so.  In 
ew  of  our  preponderance  in  the  coffee  trade, 
lr  ratification  is  essential  before  the  agree- 
ent  can  be  put  into  effect. 
The  objective  of  the  agreement  is  to  bring 
)out  improved  marketing  conditions  and  thus 

create  a  climate  in  which  the  difficult  prob- 
tns  of  overproduction  and  burdensome  stocks 
ay  be  attacked.  This  improvement  and  the 
:pected  growth  of  consumption  will  bring 
>out  a  gradual  increase  in  foreign  exchange 
rnings  and  thereby  establish  a  stable  base 
om  which  to  plan  long-range  economic  de- 
ilopment  programs.  It  also  means  that  coun- 
ies  will  no  longer  see  their  efforts,  and  sub- 
witial  amounts  of  our  aid,  quickly  offset  by 
lling  prices  for  their  principal  foreign  ex- 
iange  earner. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  summarize  briefly  the  key 
atures  of  the  agreement : 
|  It  provides  for  a  system  of  export  quotas, 
lich  will  be  adjusted  quarterly  to  the  needs 

the  market.  Shipments  of  all  coffee,  in  what- 
er  form,  are  included  in  the  quotas.    Exports 

so-called  new  markets  are  carefully  con- 
riled  and  limited. 

2.  Importing  countries  like  the  United  States 
ing  their  moral  support  and  administrative 
ichinery   to  bear  on   the   problem   to   help 


assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  quota  system. 
Certificates  of  origin  must  accompany  all 
shipments.  Import  statistics  will  be  quickly 
provided  and  published.  Imports  from  non- 
members  will  be  restricted,  to  prevent  nonco- 
operators  from  receiving  the  advantages  of  the 
agreement  without  also  sharing  in  the  burden 
of  making  it  work. 

3.  Production  will  be  brought  under  control. 
Specific  production  targets  will  be  assigned 
each  member  and  a  timetable  adopted  for  its 
accomplishment.  Producing  countries  that  do 
not  cooperate  will  not  share  in  increasing  con- 
sumption. Importing  countries  will  assist  the 
producing  countries  to  shift  out  of  coffee  pro- 
duction and  to  diversify  their  economies.  An 
intelligent  stock  policy  will  be  identified  for 
each  producing  country. 

4.  Consumers  will  be  protected,  as  will  the 
coffee  trade.  The  specific  price  objective  of  the 
agreement  is  to  assure  that  the  general  level  of 
coffee  prices  does  not  decline  below  the  general 
level  of  coffee  prices  in  1962.  If  the  agreement 
works  well  coffee  prices  should  firm  up,  but 
the  undesirability  of  sharp  rises  in  prices  is 
recognized  and  specific  machinery  provided  to 
deal  with  it. 

5.  An  International  Coffee  Council  is  created 
to  administer  the  agreement  and  to  provide  a 
multilateral  forum  devoted  to  solving  problems 
affecting  the  world's  coffee  industry. 

We  consider  several  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment of  considerable  significance  in  that  they 
open  the  way  for  a  concerted  attack  on  the 
roots  of  the  coffee  problem.  I  refer  to  those 
provisions  under  which  the  exporting  countries 
undertake  to  adjust  their  production  of  coffee 
in  accordance  with  certain  directives  laid  down 
by  the  members  of  the  agreement.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  the  Coffee  Council,  the  administra- 
tive body  of  the  agreement,  shall  develop  and 
recommend  production  goals  to  each  producing 
country. 

The  Council  establishes  a  timetable  for  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objectives,  periodi- 
cally reviews  the  progress  being  made,  and  has 
the  authority  to  deny  increases  in  quota  result- 
ing from  increasing  consumption  to  any  mem- 
ber who  is  not  complying  with  the  directives 
laid  down.    The  Council  also  has  the  authority 
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to  establish  a  stock  policy  for  each  producer 
which  will  complement  its  recommendations 
with  regard  to  desirable  levels  of  production. 
We  believe  that  if  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  production  and  stocks  are 
fully  implemented  so  that  overproduction  can 
be  curbed  and  excessive  stocks  gradually  elim- 
inated, the  world's  worst  commodity  problem 
will  be  on  its  way  toward  solution. 

Consumer  Protection  Assured 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  im- 
porter of  coffee,  taking  about  half  of  all  the 
coffee  entering  world  trade.  Obviously  we 
should  not  consider  participation  in  any  agree- 
ment that  does  not  fully  protect  the  interests 
of  our  consumers.  Quite  naturally,  consumers 
want  to  know  what  the  effect  will  be  on  coffee 
prices  in  the  United  States.  While  we  expect 
the  agreement  to  arrest  the  constant  decline  in 
coffee  prices,  and  to  maintain  them  no  lower 
than  at  the  general  levels  which  prevailed  in 
1962,  it  is  neither  intended  nor  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  substantial  increases  in  coffee 
prices  to  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  several  reasons  outside  the  agree- 
ment which  argue  against  this,  including  the 
tremendous  stocks  of  coffee  now  held  by  Brazil, 
Colombia,  and  others,  and  the  fact  that  present 
productive  capacity  everywhere  is  in  excess  of 
any  likely  demand  over  the  next  5  years. 

Consumer  protection  against  any  unwar- 
ranted price  increases  is  also  assured  by  a  num- 
ber of  specific  provisions  in  the  agreement. 
Probably  the  most  important  are  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  adjustment 
of  export  quotas.  Export  quotas  are  intended 
to  control  the  amount  of  coffee  that  may  be 
made  available  to  the  market  by  the  producing 
countries  during  a  given  period,  and  thus  they 
directly  influence  the  price.  The  agreement 
provides  that  all  decisions  on  the  establishment 
and  adjustment  of  export  quotas  shall  be  taken 
by  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority  vote, 
i.e.  a  concurrent  two-thirds  majority  of  the  im- 
porters and  exporters  voting  separately.  As 
the  United  States  has  400  votes  and  would  re- 
quire the  support  from  only  one  other  country 
to  exercise  a  veto,  it  assures  us  of  a  powerful 
voice  in  decisions  of  the  Council. 


There  are  two  other  provisions  that  specifi- 
cally recognize  the  undesirability  of  marked 
changes  in  coffee  prices  for  whatever  reason 
and  provide  for  corrective  action  under  voting 
procedures  which  are  easier  to  attain  than  the 
standard  procedure  of  a  distributed  two-thirds 
majority. 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  unforeseeable  cir- 
cumstances  might  arise  in  the  administration 
of  the  agreement  which  would  operate  against 
the  interests  of  our  consumers  or  our  coffee 
trade,  the  United  States  could  always  withdraw 
from  the  agreement.  It  is  provided  that  any 
government,  after  September  30,  1963,  may 
withdraw  by  giving  written  notice,  such  with- 
drawal to  be  effective  90  days  after  notification. 
It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  the  agreement  would 
collapse  without  our  participation. 

I  would  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  stated, 
price  objective  of  the  agreement,  while  in  our 
view  realistic,  is  a  modest  one.  The  1962  price 
of  Brazilian  coffee  averaged  slightly  less  than 
34  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  36.6  cents 
in  1960  and  48.4  cents  in  1958.  The  decline 
in  coffee  prices  began  in  1954,  when  the  severe 
frost  damage  in  Brazil  resulted  in  historic  highs 
of  close  to  80  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  United  States  Government  team  that 
worked  toward  this  agreement  over  the  past  2 
years  has  had  valuable  support  from  the  United 
States  coffee  industry.  The  National  Coffee  As- 
sociation, representing  all  major  segments  oi 
the  industry,  including  importers,  brokers,  and 
roasters,  has  shown  unparalleled  industrial 
statesmanship  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  some 
years  ago  that  ruinously  low  coffee  prices  in 
Latin  America  and  elsewhere  would  not  be  in 
their  best  interests  or  the  wider  interests  of  the 
country  at  large.  Accordingly,  they  appointed 
a  committee  of  long-time  leaders  in  the  coffee 
industry  to  work  with  us  as  part  of  the  team 
Their  president,  Mr.  [Jack]  McKiernan,  ane 
the  other  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  National  Coffee  Asso 
ciation,  participated  as  our  advisers  in  the  nego 
tiations  and  gave  us  valuable  advice,  assistance 
and  support. 

Should  the  International  Coffee  Agreemen 
receive  your  approval  and  the  advice  and  con 
sent  of  the  Senate,  it  would  be  the  President'! 
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atention  to  deposit  an  instrument  of  ratifica- 
ion  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  We  believe 
hat  it  is  highly  desirable  to  maintain  the  mo- 
lentum  which  has  been  generated  internation- 
Uy  if  the  agreement  is  to  be  of  maximum 
ffectiveness. 
The  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
bis  agreement  are  very  few.  We  must  restrict 
mports  of  coffee  from  nonparticipants,  we  must 
equire  certificates  of  origin  on  all  shipments, 
nd  we  must  furnish  statistics.  These  are  vir- 
ually  all  the  obligations  we  undertake.  To 
How  us  to  carry  out  these  obligations  it  will 
e  necessary  for  us  to  ask  the  Congress  for 
nabling  legislation. 


Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  participation  in  this 
agreement  will  cost  the  United  States  Treasury 
only  a  contribution  limited  to  our  pro  rata  share 
of  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  agreement. 
As  we  will  have  about  400  votes  our  share  will 
be  20  percent  of  the  administrative  budget. 
There  are  no  other  financial  commitments  for 
the  United  States  involved  in  this  agreement. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  atten- 
tion you  have  given  this  rather  long  statement. 
It  is  our  considered  judgment  that  participa- 
tion in  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  of 
1962  is  in  the  best  national  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  it  is  recommended 
to  you  for  favorable  consideration. 


iSgmay!' 


fhe  Trade  Expansion  Program 


oy  Philip  H.  Trezise 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 


The  Trade  Expansion  Act 2  was  passed  last 
)ctober  by  large  bipartisan  majorities  in  the 
Congress.  It  reflected,  I  believe,  a  national 
ecognition  that  our  interests  in  the  world,  both 
olitical  and  economic,  required  that  the  United 
States  Government  be  in  a  position  to  exercise 
Jadership  in  world  trade. 

We  were  confronted  then — and  of  course  we 
till  are — by  the  development  of  a  new  trading 
titity  in  Europe,  the  Common  Market,  repre- 
ssing the  world's  largest  single  international 
fading  unit.  There  was  then  under  active  con- 
ideration  the  association  of  the  United  King- 
dom with  the  Continental  members  of  the  Com- 
lon  Market.  If  this  had  come  to  pass,  the  total 
conomic  weight  of  the  European  grouping 

1  Address  made  before  the  Second  Florida  World 
'rade  Conference  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  Mar.  8 
press  release  118  dated  Mar.  7). 

'  For  an  analysis  of  the  act,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  3, 
962,  p.  847. 


would  have  begun  to  approach  that  of  the 
United  States  itself. 

Leaving  aside  the  Common  Market,  how- 
ever, we  were  also  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  trade  problems  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. It  has  become  more  and  more  clear  that 
the  problem  in  Latin  America  and  Africa  and 
Asia  is  one  to  be  dealt  with  by  aid  and  trade, 
not  by  aid  alone.  We  have  seen  that  small 
changes  in  prices  of  export  crops  can  com- 
pletely overbalance  any  conceivable  volume  of 
grants  and  loans  to  some  of  the  less  developed 
countries.  There  is  no  question  but  that  we 
must  find  ways  to  open  markets  and  to  increase 
the  trading  opportunities  for  the  less  developed 
countries  if  the  problem  of  economic  growth  is 
to  be  solved  within  measurable  time. 

Also,  in  considering  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act,  the  Congress  and  the  administration  and, 
I  believe,  the  American  people  had  very  much 
in  mind  that  our  relationships  with  Canada, 
Japan,    Australia,    and    New    Zealand    were 
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linked  to  our  trade  with  those  countries.  As 
you  know,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  includes 
the  unconditional  most-favored-nation  clause, 
which  has  been  a  feature  of  our  trade  policy 
since  the  1920's.  We  have  consistently  oper- 
ated on  the  premise  that  the  expansion  of  trade 
would  promote  the  prosperity  and  the  political 
well-being  of  the  free-world  community 
generally. 

Finally,  it  was  recognized  that  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit,  which  has  existed  for  a 
number  of  years,  could  be  reduced  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  our  international  trade.  We  nor- 
mally run  a  large  surplus  of  exports  over  im- 
ports. It  is  these  earnings  that  have  kept  our 
overall  deficit  within  manageable  proportions. 
It  was  reasoned  that  a  general  expansion  of 
trade  would  have  the  likely  effect  of  increasing 
the  size  of  that  surplus  and  making  our  inter- 
national deficit  problem  considerably  less 
worrisome. 

Plans  for  New  Round  of  Tariff  Negotiations 

We  have  now  had  the  act  for  about  5  months. 
During  that  period  the  British  negotiations 
with  the  Common  Market  have  broken  down, 
and  there  is  no  indication  that  they  will  be 
resumed  in  the  near  future. 

This  development  obviously  has  changed 
somewhat  the  situation  in  which  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  will  operate.  The  special 
authority  given  to  the  President  to  negotiate 
for  the  elimination  of  tariffs  in  certain  cate- 
gories of  goods  cannot  as  a  practical  matter 
be  used  without  British  membership  in  the 
Common  Market. 

The  remaining  negotiating  authorities  in  the 
act,  however,  remain  a  very  substantial  pack- 
age. The  President  is  still  empowered  to  nego- 
tiate for  general  tariff  reductions  of  up  to  50 
percent,  and  he  has  special  negotiating  powers 
with  respect  to  very  low  tariffs  and  with  re- 
spect to  tariffs  on  certain  tropical  products  and 
agricultural  goods.  The  need  for  using  these 
bargaining  powers  is,  if  anything,  greater  than 
ever.  We  cannot  afford  to  abdicate  our  leader- 
ship in  expanding  free-world  trade,  for  other- 
wise a  drift  toward  the  development  of 
restricted  trading  blocs  might  gain  great 
momentum. 


Work  is  going  forward,  therefore,  in  prepa- 
ration for  a  new  round  of  tariff  negotiations 
based  on  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  The 
President  has  appointed  a  distinguished  Amer-  i 
ican,  former  Governor  and  former  Secretary 
of  State  Christian  Herter,  to  direct  these  prep- 
arations and  to  carry  out  the  negotiations.3 

A  group  of  technical  experts,  representing 
most  of  the  trading  countries  of  the  world, 
will  begin  work  in  Geneva  on  the  18th  of  this 
month  to  draw  up  the  bases  for  a  general 
multilateral  negotiation  to  take  place  early  in 
1964.  These  experts  will  attempt  to  draw  up 
the  rules  and  procedures  under  which  a  large- 
scale  tariff  negotiation  would  take  place,  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  governments  concerned. 
In  May,  we  expect,  there  will  be  a  meeting  of 
senior  political  officials  from  the  countries 
subscribing  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  These  officials  will  consider 
the  work  of  the  technical  experts  and  will  come 
to  a  decision  about  the  time  and  character  of 
a  tariff  round. 

Meanwhile  we  will  be  preparing  at  home  to, 
carry  through  the  domestic  procedures  which 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  requires.  A  list  of 
commodities  on.  which  tariff  reductions  may  be 
made  will  be  published,  probably  in  the  sum- 
mer. Public  hearings  will  be  held  and  deter- 
minations will  be  made  as  to  what  our  eventual 
negotiating  package  will  be.  All  this  will 
involve  exceedingly  laborious  and  detailed 
work.  It  is  expected  to  take  the  full  6  months 
provided  by  law.  But  we  expect  to  be  ready 
on  our  part  for  a  major  tariff  negotiation 
in  1964. 

Trade  in  Agricultural  Commodities 

It  is  quite  clear  that  so  far  as  future  trade 
negotiations  are  concerned  a  central  and  criti- 
cal problem  is  going  to  be  trade  in  agricultural 
commodities. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  practically  every 
country  in  the  world  puts  agriculture  into  a 
special  category.     The  free  market  seldom  is. 
allowed  to  operate  fully.     Support  prices  or 



3  For  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Herter  before  the 
heads  of  delegations  to  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  at  Paris  on  Jan.  31,  see 
ibid.,  Feb.  25, 1963,  p.  298. 
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icome  payment  plans  are  widespread.     Their 
dstence  makes  it  politically  and  economically 
ifficult  to  allow  trade  to  flow  normally. 
Thus  we  find  around  the  world  a  network 
f  restrictions  on  international  trade  in  agricul- 
iral  commodities.    These  include  tariffs,  but 
ther  devices,  such  as  quotas  or  even  import 
nbargoes,  are  often  the  more  important  means 
E  protectionism.    From  the  point  of  view  of 
le  world's  agricultural  exporters,  of  which  the 
nited  States  is  quantitatively  the  largest,  a 
•ade  negotiation  that  did  not  give  agricultural 
■ade  a  better  chance  to  grow  would  be  seriously 
sficient  in  content.     The  job,  however,  ob- 
iously  is  cut  out  for  us,  and  we  will  do  well 
»  recognize  its  difficulties  and  complexities. 
In  the  Common  Market  our  agricultural  trade 
tils  into  three  more  or  less  distinct  categories 
>  far  as  access  is  concerned.     First,  a  very 
ibstantial  grouping — representing  35  percent 
f  our  total  exports  to  the  Common  Market — 
made  up  of  items  bound  on  the  free  list,  led 
f  cotton  and  soy  beans.     Second,  there  is  the 
itegory  where  conventional  tariff  bargaining 
ay  be  possible  and  effective,  on  such  items  as 
mned  fruits  and  tobacco  and,  perhaps,  fruits 
id    vegetables.    These    tariffs    in    principle 
ould  be  subject  to  negotiation  and  reduction, 
though  on  some  items  we  would  need  assur- 
lces  that  tariff  concessions  would  not  be  nulli- 
3d  in  practice  by  the  imposition   of  other 
istrictions.     Finally,  there  is  the  group  of 
?ricultural  goods  that  fall  under  the  common 
rricultural    policy   proper.     This    group    in- 
udes  among  other  things  the  grains,  poultry, 
id  meats.    The  CAP  sets  up  for  these  goods 
complex  system  of  minimum  import  prices 
id  sliding  fees.    In  its  ultimate  effects  the 
'stem  could  be  heavily  or  less  heavily  restric- 
ve  on  imports,  depending  on  its  operation. 
We  shall  have  to  negotiate  on  the  CAP  items 
id  do  so  in  some  relationship  to  the  general 
riff  talks.     It  is  too  early  to  be  definitive 
)out  what  parts  of  the  CAP  will  be  negotiable 
'  in  what  ways  we  can  best  strengthen  our 
ade  prospects.    We  shall  be  getting  clarifica- 
mi  of  these  matters  over  the  next  few  months, 
>wever,  and  certainly  before  the  tariff  negoti- 
ions  proper  have  begun. 
I  wish  to  touch  now  on  the  existing  illegal 


and    unjustifiable    restrictions    which    apply 
primarily  to  trade  in  agriculture. 

Restrictions  Affecting  U.S.  Fruit  Exports 

These  restrictions,  which  tend  particularly 
to  affect  our  exports  of  fresh  fruits  and  fruit 
products  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries,  are  not  subject  to  tariff 
bargaining  on  our  part.  In  fact  there  is  an 
express  prohibition  in  section  252  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  against  offering  concessions  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  unjustifiable  import 
restrictions  reduced  or  eliminated.  We  pro- 
pose rather  to  continue  to  press  our  case,  based 
on  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  through  whatever  means  promise  to  be 
most  useful  to  get  satisfactory  redress. 

We  have  undertaken  negotiations  with  Italy 
and  France  under  article  XXIII  of  the  GATT. 
This  article  permits  us,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  GATT  membership,  to  withdraw  trade 
concessions  in  retaliation  for  violations  of 
GATT  commitments.  Our  discussions  with 
Italy  have  been  quite  productive,  with  France 
less  so,  thus  far.  We  expect,  however,  to  get 
a  satisfactory  settlement  in  both  cases. 

The  United  Kingdom's  restrictions  on  citrus 
fruits  and  citrus  products  represent  a  special 
Florida  problem,  as  we  are  very  well  aware. 
I  suppose  that  no  single  commercial  issue 
between  ourselves  and  the  British  has  received 
more  attention  or  more  high-level  attention  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  United  King- 
dom has  pointed  out,  as  you  know,  that  it  feels 
a  responsibility  for  protecting  the  West  Indies 
citrus  industry.  We  have  been  sympathetic  to 
this  argument,  but  we  have  not  been  sympa- 
thetic to  a  protective  system  which  has  the 
result  of  discriminating  against  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  all  other  suppliers,  including 
some  that  are  not  even  members  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

We  had  examined  a  number  of  possible  solu- 
tions bilaterally  but  could  not  get  to  an  under- 
standing. Then,  when  the  U.K.  began  its 
negotiations  for  admission  to  the  Common 
Market,  we  looked  to  the  prospect  that  the 
British  West  Indies  would  gain  associate  status 
and  thus  get  a  form  of  preferential  entry  for 
its  citrus  into  the  whole  Common  Market.    At 
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that  point  the  West  Indies  problem  would  have 
been  solved  and  the  discriminatory  treatment 
of  American  citrus  in  the  U.K.  would  have 
been  eliminated. 

Now  that  the  U.K.-EEC  negotiations  have 
been  suspended,  we  have  a  new  situation.  We 
shall  have  to  go  back  now  to  see  if  we  cannot 
find  a  solution,  in  the  first  instance,  through 
bilateral  discussions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  had  this  week  in  Washington  some  pre- 
liminary exploration  of  the  problem  with  sen- 
ior officials  of  the  U.K.  Board  of  Trade. 

Care  Needed  in  Invoking  Retaliatory  Procedures 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  retaliation  as  a 
means  for  eliminating  restrictions  on  our 
foreign  trade.  As  you  know,  the  Congress  has 
given  the  President  a  variety  of  possible  retalia- 
tory responses  to  import  restrictions  burdening 
our  trade.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  feeling 
of  the  Congress  or  about  the  mandate  it  has 
given  the  President. 

Essentially  what  we  have  are  means  for 
bargaining.  Like  any  bargaining  weapons, 
they  need  to  be  used  with  care  and  skill  par- 
ticularly as  to  timing.  I  suppose  nobody  would 
deny  that,  once  you  actually  invoke  a  retalia- 
tory procedure,  you  have  come  to  the  end  of 
the  road  so  far  as  your  hopes  for  improving 
your  trade  are  concerned.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  we  should  not  or  will  not  invoke  the  re- 
taliatory powers  given  to  the  President.  For 
one  thing,  we  may  find  it  necessary  to  demon- 
strate that  we  are  serious.  But  I  would  em- 
phasize that  a  general  resort  to  retaliation  is  not 
something  that  any  of  us  would  wish  to  see  come 
about.  It  would  mean  not  trade  expansion  but 
trade  contraction,  and  its  effects  on  interna- 
tional relations  generally  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate. 

To  conclude,  we  have  a  new  and  far-reaching 
Trade  Expansion  Act  which  gives  us  the  means 
to  undertake  a  new  drive  to  expand  free- world 
trade.  At  this  early  point  it  is  not  possible  to 
predict  what  wdl  happen  under  it.  But  the 
need  for  expanding  trade  and  for  strengthening 
the  commercial  links  between  the  free  countries 
has  never  been  more  acute.  The  logic  of  things 
argues  that  strong  leadership  by  the  United 
States  will  be  successful. 


Mr.  Manning  Interviewed 
on  "News  and  Comment" 

Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  interview  of 
Robert  J.  Manning,  Assistant  Secretary  foi 
Public  Affairs,  by  Howard  K.  Smith  on  tht 
American  Broadcasting  Company's  television 
program  "Howard  K.  Smith — News  and  Com- 
ment'''' on  March  10. 

Press  release  122  dated  March  8 

Howard  K.  Smith:  There  have  been  a  grew 
many  protests  about  Government  management 
of  news  lately.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  legiti- 
mate basis  for  such  protests? 

Mr.  Manning:  Well,  there  certainly  has  beei 
a  controversy  in  the  papers,  Mr.  Smith.  I  don'j 
think  it  has  been  a  particularly  fruitful  or  ex 
tremely  high-level  controversy  yet.  Perhap: 
as  it  goes  a  bit  more,  it  is  going  on,  we  mighi 
get  a  little  clearer  on  what  the  vocabulary  is 
and  whether,  indeed,  the  words  that  are  beinj 
used  are  accepted  as  having  the  same  meaning 

Management  of  the  news,  for  example.  It'i 
a  question  of  putting— attempting  to  find  som 
way  in  this  complicated  world  to  put  some  orde 
and  coherence  into  what  a  national  governmen 
says  or  what  its  position  is.  Quite  a  bit  of  ai 
attempt  is  under  way,  both  in  journalism  and  ii 
the  Government,  to  arrive  at  this  coherence. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  there  % 
management  of  news? 

A.  I  think  if  the  vocabulary,  if  the  descrip 
tion  of  management  of  news  is  used  to  defim 
this  attempt  to  put  some  coherence,  to  make  sun 
that  what  this  Government  is  expressing  is  i 
position,  is  indeed  the  Government's  position,  o 
what  the  United  States  Government  is  propos 
ing  to  do  in  a  given  circumstance  is  being  or 
ganized  in  a  way  that  leaves  no  mistake,  eithe 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  public  or  th 
many  other  audiences  to  which  it  is  directed,  ii 
that  sense  I  think  we  would  have  chaos  and  : 
very  dangerous  state  of  affairs  without  it. 

Q.  Now,  some  people  have  expressed  the  viei 
that  the  press  ought  to  have  unlimited  access  t< 
the  information  on  which  policy  is  based.  D 
you  believe  that  is  an  advisable  policy? 

A.  One  might  have  a  bit  of  discussion  abou 
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hat  we  mean  precisely  by  unlimited  access,  but 
t  the  spirit  of  that  question  I  think  it's  a  very 
mple  answer,  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  ever  a  time,  do  you  think,  when  a 
wernment  is  justified  in  telling  a  falsehood  to 
.e  press  f 

A.  I  don't  think  a  falsehood  is  necessary. 

Q.  Now,  we  know  that  everyone  m  Govern- 
ent  is  not  of  the  same  mind  on  the  question  of 
aking  information  available.  As  the  State 
apartment  officer  responsible  for  dealing  with 
e  press,  could  you  describe  some  of  the  con- 
cting  viewpoints  held  by  the  different  de- 
rtments? 

A.  Yes.  It  is  the  State  Department  that  is 
7  province,  as  you  know.  But  first,  dealing 
th  diplomacy,  everybody  knows  that  there  is 

the  very  nature  of  affairs  a  certain  conflict 
bween  the  conduct  of  diplomacy  in  the  ideal 
lse  and  the  practice  of  free  and  aggressive 
irnalism.  But  it's  precisely  this  sort  of  con- 
>versy  that  this  system  of  government  was  set 

to  resolve,  without  an  impairment  either  of 
i  conduct  of  diplomacy  or  the  function  of  a 
se  press.  The  fact  that  the  conflict  exists,  I 
nk,  is  going  to  be  with  us  for  a  long  time. 
it  the  fact  that  it  can  be  resolved  without  im- 
irment,  I  think,  has  been  proved  by  many, 
my  years  of  a  free  press  dealing  with  more 
i  more  complicated  diplomatic  and  foreign 
licy  affairs  in  a  way  that  is  always,  and  I 
nk  today  more  than  ever,  laying  out  the 
entials  of  those  policies  or  proposals  to  the 
blic  and  to  the  world  at  large. 

?.  Why  do  you  think  this  issue  of  managed 
os  has  arisen?  Is  this  administration 
anaging"  news  more  than  the  past  ad- 
nistrations? 

V..  Again  in  this  sense  of  trying  to  in- 
duce some  order  into  things,  this  has  been 
ng  on — I  have  been  a  reporter  for  27  years 
1  an  official  of  the  Government  for  only  one. 
aven't  experienced  in  my  career  as  a  jour- 
ist  a  situation  in  which  there  wasn't  always 
probability  that  you  might  have  to  go  two 
three  places  to  be  sure  you're  getting  what 
l  are  after.  And  I  haven't  experienced  a 
lation  in  which  a  given  person  is  not  going 


to  put  his  particular  tone  of  voice  and  his  par- 
ticular interpretation  on  events.  But  as  a  re- 
porter I  have  always  assumed,  as  I  am  sure  you 
have,  that  it's  a  part  of  my  responsibility — or 
was— to  see  that  I  got  it  in  its  right  context. 
Human  beings  being  human  are,  as  I  say,  going 
to  put  their  own  inflection  on  things.  But  if 
this  is  done  for  the  purpose  again  of  trying  to 
get  the  facts  straight  as  the  person  in  Govern- 
ment thinks  they  are,  that  is  one  thing.  But  if 
it  is  to  be  used  for  effecting  purposes  of  dis- 
tortion, I  think  it's  deplorable,  and  if  it  exists — 
and  I  honestly  don't  think  it  exists  to  any  in- 
tended or  important  degree  in  this  administra- 
tion—then I  think  it  should  be  eliminated. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  press  in  Washington  is 
suffering  in  any  significant  way  from  this  sup- 
pression of  information  by  Government? 

A.  I  spent  a  year  involved — again  I  go  back 
to  my  own  province  in  the  State  Department,  in 
which  I  think  we  produced,  for  a  group  of  ex- 
perienced journalists  and  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers, a  mechanism  for  producing  more  news, 
more  information,  not  manufacturing  it  but 
producing  it,  making  it  available  and  providing 
more  access  to  policy  officials  than  I  have  known 
to  have  existed  in  the  State  Department  before, 
and  I  think  this  can  be  very  fairly  said  of  the 
White  House,  of  the  Defense  Department,  and 
of  the  other  areas  of  the  executive  branch. 

For  example,  in  the  course  of  this  recent  con- 
troversy after  Cuba,  one  of  the  most  important 
upshots  of  this  within  the  State  Department 
was  a  delineation  within  the  Department  of 
State  of  this  question  of  the  obligation  of  policy 
officers — not  just  information  persons — the  obli- 
gation of  policy  officers  to  talk  directly  with 
reporters,  have  a  dialog  with  them.  This  has 
been  put  in  writing  as  a  part  of  the  obligation 
of  policy  officials,  and  to  my  concrete  knowl- 
edge it  is  being  carried  out  very  energetically 
as  an  obligation. 

Q.  So  you  think  there  is  more  access  to  infor- 
mation than  in  the  past  administrations? 

A.  There  is  certainly  much  more  than  when  I 
covered  the  State  Department  back  after  the 
war,  and  I'm  told  by  many  of  the  journalists 
who  covered  regularly  that  they  feel  there  is 
considerable  more  access. 
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Q.  Tell  me,  do  you  think  it's  possible  that 
some  parts  of  the  press  may  be  trying  to  con- 
ceal their  own  inadequacies  by  blaming  the 
Government  for  toithholding  news? 

A.  Well,   if  you  heard   Senator    [Everett] 
Dirksen  the  other  morning  on  television,  when 
asked  to  comment  on  the  attributes  of  American 
women — I   might  paraphrase  him.     I   think 
American  reporters  are  the  best  in  the  world. 
I  think  they  are  the  most  handsome  in  the 
world.     I  think  they  are  the  most  charming 
in  the  world.    And,  really,  for  the  most  part 
they  are  extremely  good.    There  are  gradations 
of  quality  as  there  are  in  every  profession,  but 
we  have  got  the  best  press  corps  and  the  best 
press.    They  have  got  great  problems  them- 
selves of  management.    There  are  as  many  as 
30  to  40  columns  of  news  on  foreign  affairs 
carried  each  day  on  the  AP  alone.    It  takes  a 
tremendous  feat  of  management  to  winnow  out 
what's  important  and  get  that  into  the  4  to  8 
columns  of  foreign  news  that  are  used  in  most 
newspapers  in  this  country,  outside  of  two  or 
three  big  ones. 

Q.  Why  has  this  question  of  news  manage- 
ment become  such  a  conspicuous  one  now? 

A.  Well,  as  you  know,  it  has  come  up  time 
and  again,  in  recent  years,  and  even  over  a 
longer  period  than  that,  but  the  origin  of  this 
recent  controversy  rose  out  of  Cuba.  There 
really  isn't  much  controversy  as  I  have  seen  it 
over  this  period  of  5  to  7  days  when  the  admin- 
istration, after  having  clearly  delineated  to  the 
American  public  and  to  the  world  at  large  what 
its  policy  would  be  in  the  event  of  Soviet  place- 
ment of  offensive  weaponry  in  Cuba— there 
wasn't  much  argument  over  the  necessity  and, 
in  fact,  the  success  achieved  by  the  privacy  dur- 
ing that  period  while  the  Government  made  up 
its  mind  not  only  about  the  nature  of  this 
threat  but  how  to  face  it  and  how  to  deal  with 
it,  before  then  laying  out  to  the  world  at  large, 
including  the  enemy,  what  it  is  we  are  going 
to  do  about  it. 

Then  there  was  a  period  after  that  involving 
certain  movements,  exchanges  of  very  impor- 
tant diplomatic  notes  that  had  a  bearing  on 
whether  this  was  going  to  succeed  or  not. 
Again  this  represented  occasional  interludes 
of  the  use  of  privacy  to  carry  out  a  policy  that 


had  been  publicly  delineated  and  publicly  ad- J 
hered  to  and  privately  adhered  to  in  every 
way. 

I  think  there  is  probably  great  agreement  in] 
this  country  that,  while  we  are  all  eager  to  know 
everything  that  is  going  on,  there  are  intervals 
when  if  we  know  what  an  elected  government 
is  clearly  announcing  it  is  intending  to  do,  if  we 
know  the  means  it's  going  to  use,  we  will  grant 
it  certain  interludes  in  which  to  carry  out  those 
stated  objectives. 

A  working  newspaperman,  when  world- 
shaking  events  are  going  on,  naturally  wants 
to  know  everything  he  can  about  it.  And  he  if; 
quite  right  to  try  to  find  out.  A  President  oi 
a  Cabinet  officer,  indeed  a  department  of  Gov^ 
ernment,  has  got  a  responsibility  to  do  sonw 
other  things  besides,  for  the  success  of  that  pol; 
icy  and  the  avoidance  of  a  nuclear  confronts 
tion  that  might  get  a  lot  of  people,  or  wholt 
countries,  decimated. 

Q.  But  you  said  you  havenH  had  any  pro 
tests  about  keeping  it  private  or  secret  in  thos< 
intervals  when  the  people  kneto  what  the  gen 
eral  aim  was. 

A.  First,  there  has  been  very  little  from  an;, 
quarter  over  that  first  very  tense  nuclear-con 
f  rontation  week.  The  second  week  was  also  on 
of  possible  nuclear  confrontation.  There  ha 
been,  and  this  is  the  origin  for  a  lot  of  th 
reportorial  complaints,  but  these  really  ar 
complaints  over  certain  mechanical  things  an 
over  certain  intervals  of  timing.  I  don't  thin 
that  the  case  has  been  made  for  a  case  of  prin 
ciple,  that  is,  in  which  the  Government  has  bee 
caught  or  can  be  indicted  for  the  suppressio: 
of  information  vital  to  the  democratic  procesi 
If  this  interval  has  been  used  to  turn  around 
policy,  something  that  had  been  explained  t 
the  public  as  something  that  had  not  been,  the 
I  think  there  would  be  room  for  indictmen 
This  wasn't  the  case. 

Q.  You  have  no  objection  to  the  members  c 
the  press  seeing  anybody  in  the  State  Depar: 
ment? 

A.  None  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  anj 
one  that  they  can  arrange  to  see,  and  whe 
they  can't,  we  have  got  several  people  in  tfl 
Department  who  are  always  ready  to  help  the) 
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et  the  access.  Every  official  can't  see  every 
^respondent  who  wants  to  see  him.  They  see 
l  astonishing  number,  and  they  spend  an  aston- 
hing  amount  of  time,  from  the  Secretary  of 
tate  on  down,  dealing  with  newspapermen, 


with  television  commentators,  with  magazine 
writers,  and  indeed  with  many  people  represent- 
ing relatively  obscure  corners  of  journalism, 
but  who  nevertheless  have  a  case  for  a  private 
chance  to  interview  a  policymaking  official. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


■ 


alendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


heduled  April  Through  June  1963 

\TT  Special  Group  on  Trade  in  Tropical  Products 

or  Id  Meteorological  Organization:  4th  Congress 

N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  35th  Session 

ternational  Sugar  Council:  13th  Session 

3ATO  Council  of  Ministers:  8th  Meeting 

N.  ECE  Coal  Committee:  Rapporteurs  on  Utilization  of  Fly  Ash  .' 
N.  Committee  on  Information  From  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories. 

ter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission 

AO  Communications  Division:  Special  Meeting  To  Prepare  for 
ITU  Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio  Conference. 
:ecutive  Committee  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees: 
9th  Session. 

tergovernmental  Meeting  on  Tuna  Conservation 

N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  18th  Session 

N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade: 
special  Working  Party. 

ternational  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  22d  Plenary  Meeting  . 
*T0 'Planning  Board  for  Ocean  Shipping:  15th  Meeting  .... 
N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  Committee  on 
Illicit  Traffic. 

ter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences:  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

N.  ECOSOC  Social  Commission:  15th  Session 

lHO  Executive  Committee:  48th  Meeting 

EA  International  Conference  on  Draft  Convention  on  Civil  Lia- 
bility, Land-Based  Facilities. 

[CO  Working  Group  on  Facilitation  of  International  Travel  and 
Iransport:  2d  Session. 

N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Small-Scale  Industries:  7th  Ses- 
sion. 

N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade: 
I  lth  Session. 

^^SP§PC  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  18th  Session  .    .    . 

JESCO  Executive  Board:  65th  Session 

U  African  Broadcasting  Conference 

MO  Executive  Committee:   15th  Session 

>NTO  Ministerial  Council:  11th  Meeting 

N.  ECAFE  Conference  of  Asian  Statisticians:  5th  Session  .    .    . 


Geneva Apr.  1- 

Geneva Apr.  1- 

New  York Apr.  2- 

London Apr.  3- 

Paris Apr.  8- 

Geneva Apr.  8- 

New  York Apr.  15- 

Panama Apr.  16- 

Montreal Apr.  16- 

Geneva Apr.  17- 

Panama Apr.  18- 

Geneva Apr.  18- 

New  York Apr.  22- 

Bangalore Apr.  23- 

London Apr.  23- 

Geneva Apr.  23- 

Lima Apr.  24- 

New  York Apr.  24- 

Washington Apr.  25- 

Vienna Apr.  29 

London Apr.  29- 

Bangkok Apr.  29- 

New  York Apr.  29- 

Geneva Apr.  29- 

Paris Apr.  29- 

Geneva Apr.  29- 

Geneva Apr.  29- 

Karachi Apr.  30- 

Bangkok April 


<tp Pr£Par?d  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Mar.  14,  1963.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations: 
/in,  M)mit6  consultatif  international  des  radio  communications;  CCITT,  Comite"  consultatif  international 
Sgraphique  et  telephomque;  CENTO,  Central  Treaty  Organization;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia 
i  ine  i*ar  .Last;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food 
i  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic 
ergy  Agency;  1CAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  IMCO, 
ftw+f11™?11^1  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  NATO, 
nil  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  OECD,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development;  PAHO, 
l-m  alcaH  Health  Organization;  PIANC,  Permanent  International  Association  of  Navigation  Congresses; 
fn+ifi'  b0U.ti),ea,!t  Afia  Treaty  Organization;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational, 
entinc  and  Cultural  Organization;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
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Scheduled  April  Through  June  1963 — Continued 

ILO  Textiles  Committee:  7th  Session 

9th  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  10th  Session  .    .    . 

16th  World  Health  Assembly 

16th  International  Film  Festival •    •  ..    • 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Industrial  Development:    3d  Session. 

OECD  Maritime  Transport  Committee •    ■ 

ICAO  Meeting  on  Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Opera- 
tions. 

GATT  Ministerial  Meeting •    •    ■    •    • 

U.N.  ECE  Electric  Power  Committee:  Symposium  on  Peak  Load 
Coverage.  „       ,  ,   ., 

ITU   CCITT/CCIR  Plan  Subcommittee  for   Development  of  the 
International  Network  in  Latin  America. 

NATO  Ministerial  Council 

IMCO  Council:  8th  Session •    •    • 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development. 

2d  Inter-American  Port  and  Harbor  Conference 

ILO  Governing  Body:  155th  Session  (and  its  committees) 

U.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Electric  Power:  Group  of  Experts  for  the 
Study  of  Hydroelectric  Resources  in  Europe. 

IMCO  Subcommittee  on  Subdivision  and  Stability  Problems  .    .    . 

WHO  Executive  Board:  32d  Session ■    •    •.   • 

International   Commission  for   the   Northwest  Atlantic   Fisheries: 
13th  Meeting. 

U.N.  Commission  on  Permanent  Sovereignty  Over  Natural  Wealth 
and  Resources:  4th  Session. 

FAO  World  Food  Congress 

ITU  Panel  of  Experts:  2d  Meeting 

International  Labor  Conference:  47th  Session 

U.N.  ECE  Housing  Committee 

CENTO  Economic  Experts •    •    •    •    ■ 

PIANC  Permanent  International  Commission:  Annual  Meeting     . 

10th  International  Electronic,  Nuclear  and  Motion  Picture  Exposi- 

U.N.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:   11th  Session     .    . 

13th  International  Film  Festival ••••;• 

Antarctic  Treaty:    Meeting  of  Experts  on  Antarctic  Communica- 
tions. 

ILO  Governing  Body:   156th  Session 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  30th  Session 


Geneva May  6- 

Washington May  6- 

Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina.  May  6- 

Geneva May  7- 

Cannes May  9- 

New  York May  13- 

Paris May  14- 

Montreal May  14- 

Geneva May  16- 

Venice May  20- 

Bogota May  20- 

Ottawa May  21- 

London May  21- 

Geneva May  21- 

Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina:  May  22- 

Geneva May  24- 

Geneva May  27- 

London May  27- 

Geneva May  28- 

Halifax May 

New  York May 

Washington June  4- 

Geneva June  4- 

Geneva June  5- 

Geneva June  5- 

Ankara June  6- 

Brussels June  11- 

Rome June  15- 

Geneva June  17- 

Berlin June  21- 

Washington June  24- 

Geneva June  28- 

Vienna June 

New  York June 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
Done  at  New  York  October  26,  1956.    Entered  into 
force  July  29,  1957.     TIAS  3873. 
Ratification  deposited:  Bolivia,  March  15,  1963. 

Aviation 

Convention  on  international  civil  aviation.  Done  at 
Chicago  December  7,  1944.  Entered  into  force  April 
4,1947.    TIAS  1591. 


Adherence  deposited:  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Marcl 
14,  1963. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  fo 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  Opened  for  signa 
ture  at  Washington  December  27, 1945.  Entered  inti 
force  December  27, 1945.  TIAS  1502. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Ivory  Coast,  March  11 
1963. 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Monetar; 
Fund.     Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  Decern 
ber  27,  1945.     Entered  into  force  December  27,  194E 
TIAS  1501. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Ivory  Coast,  March  1J 

1963. 
Articles  of   agreement  of  the  International  Financ 
Corporation.     Done  at  Washington  May  25,  195. 
Entered  into  force  July  20,  1956.    TIAS  3620. 
Signature  and  acceptance:    Ivory  Coast,  March  1. 
1963. 
Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Developmen 
Association.    Done  at  Washington  January  26,  1961 
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Entered  into  force  September  24,  1960.    TIAS  4607. 

Signatures  and  acceptances:  Burma,  November  5, 
1962;  Dominican  Republic,  November  16,  1962; 
Ivory  Coast,  Marcb  11, 1963 ;  Nepal,  March  6,  1963. 

Signatures:  Sierra  Leone  and  Tanganyika,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1962. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Sierra  Leone,  November  13, 
1962 ;  Tanganyika,  November  6,  1962. 

rcotic  Drugs 

atocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of 
he  poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and 
wholesale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.  Done  at  New 
fork  June  23,  1953.  Entered  into  force  March  8, 
L963.  TIAS  5273. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  March  1, 1963. 

stal  Services 

iversal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
•egulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding 
lirmail,  with  final  protocol.  Done  at  Ottawa 
)ctober  3,  1957.  Entered  into  force  April  1,  1959 
DIAS  4202. 
Ratifications     deposited:      Dominican     Republic, 

December  28,  1962 ;  Honduras,  December  21,  1962 ; 

Nepal,  January  2, 1963. 

ipping 

lvention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
ultative  Organization.  Signed  at  Geneva  March  6, 
948.     Entered  into  force  March   17,   1958.     TIAS 

:044. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Syrian  Arab  Republic,  Janu- 
ary 28,  1963. 

lecommunications 

ernational  telecommunication  convention  with  six 
nnexes.     Done    at    Geneva    December    21,    1959. 
Ontered  into  force  January  1,  1961 ;  for  the  United 
States  October  23,  1961.     TIAS  4892. 
latifications  deposited:  Kuwait,  January  23,  1963; ' 

Laos,  January  17,  1963. 
iio  regulations,  with  appendixes,  annexed  to  the 
aternational  telecommunication  convention,  1959. 
)one  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.  Entered  into 
orce  May  1,  1961 ;  for  the  United  States  October  23, 
961.     TIAS  4893. 

Notifications  of  approval:  Cameroon,  January  19, 
1963;  Ivory  Coast,  December  28,  1962  ;a  Kuwait, 
January  9,  1963 ;  Paraguay,  January  30,  1963. 
egraph  regulations  ( Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed 
)  tbe  international  telecommunication  convention 
f  December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes 
nd  final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  29, 
958.  Entered  into  force  January  1,  1960.  TIAS 
oyo. 
fotification  of  approval:   Kuwait,  January  9,  1963. 


BILATERAL 

ile 

•eement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
greement  of  August  7,  1962,  as  amended  (TIAS 
195  and  5252).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Santiago  February  14,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
'ebruary  14,  1963. 

(embourg 

saty  of  friendship,  establishment  and  navigation, 
nd  protocol.    Signed  at  Luxembourg  February  23, 

With  reservation  made  at  time  of  signing  final 

tocol. 

With  a  reservation. 


1962.  Entered  into  force  March  28,  1963. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  March  6,  1963. 

Mexico 

Agreement  amending  the  migrant  labor  agreement  of 
August  11,  1951,  as  amended.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Mexico,  D.F.,  January  10  and  February 
25,  1963.     Entered  into  force  February  25,  1963. 

Turkey 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C. 
1701-1709),  with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at 
Ankara  February  21,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
February  21, 1963. 

Viet- Nam 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  December  27,  1961  (TIAS  4920). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Saigon  March  8, 

1963.  Entered  into  force  March  8,  1963. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  March  8  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

Archibald  S.  Alexander  to  be  an  Assistant  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Charles  F.  Baldwin,  Ambassador  to  the  Federation 
of  Malaya,  to  serve  concurrently  and  without  addi- 
tional compensation  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  19th  session  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Edward  M.  Korry  to  be  Ambassador  to  Ethiopia. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  130  dated  March  13.) 

William  J.  Porter  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Popular  Republic  of  Algeria. 

Carl  T.  Rowan  to  be  Ambassador  to  Finland. 

Dr.  James  Watt  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Charles  D.  Withers  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  Rwanda.  (For  biographic  details,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  133  dated  March  14.) 

Sidney  R.  Yates  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Senate  on  March  11  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

Olcott  H.  Deming  to  be  Ambassador  to  Uganda. 
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William  C.  Doherty  to  be  Ambassador  to  Jamaica. 

Donald  A.  Dumont  to  be  Minister  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Burundi. 

C.  Vaughan  Ferguson,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Malagasy  Republic. 

Outerbridge  Horsey  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Czecho- 
slovak Socialist  Republic. 

William  R.  Rivkin  to  be  Ambassador  to  Luxembourg. 

Horace  G.  Torbert,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Somali  Republic. 


Appointments 


John  C.  Clark  as  science  attache  at  Cairo,  United 
Arab  Republic,  effective  March  11.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  129 
dated  March  13.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.G. 
Address  requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Our  Southern  Partners:  The  Story  of  Inter-American 
Cooperation.  A  survey  of  the  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic development  and  problems,  and  areas  of  United 
States  and  Latin  American  cooperation.  Pub.  7404. 
Inter- American  Series  78.   59  pp.   300. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Colombia, 
amending  the  agreement  of  October  6, 1959,  as  amended. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Bogota  June  20,  1962. 
Entered  into  force  June  20,  1962.  TIAS  5088.  3  pp. 
50. 

Peace  Corps  Program.  Agreement  with  Venezuela. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Caracas  April  14  and 
May  28,  1962.    Entered  into  force  May  28, 1962.    TIAS 

5089.  5  pp.    50. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  China, 
amending  the  agreements  of  April  18,  1958,  and  of 
June  9,  1959.  August  30,  1960,  and  July  21,  1961,  as 
amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Taipei  June 
29,   1962.     Entered  into  force  June  29,  1962.     TIAS 

5090.  5  pp.    50. 

Agricultural  Commodities— Sales  Under  Title  IV. 
Agreement  with  Venezuela,  amending  the  agreement  of 
May  17,  1962.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Wash- 
ington June  18, 1962.  Entered  into  force  June  18,  1962. 
TIAS  5091.    5  pp.    50. 

Defense — Disposition   of   Equipment   and   Materials. 

Agreement  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Bonn/Bad  Godesberg 
and  Bonn  May  25,  1962.  Entered  into  force  May  25, 
1962.    TIAS  5092.    5  pp.    50. 


Agricultural    Commodities.    Agreement    with    Pert 
amending    the   agreement  of   February   12,   1960,   a 
amended.    Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Lima  June 
and  18,  1962.    Entered  into  force  June  18,  1962.    TIAd 
5093.    3  pp.    50. 

Antarctica— Measures  in  Furtherance  of  Principle! 
and  Objectives  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty.  Recommer 
dations  adopted  at  the  First  Consultative  Meeting  ui, 
der  Article  IX  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  at  Canbem 
July  24,  1961.  Effective  April  30,  1962.  TIAS  509- 
9  pp.    100. 

Trade.  Agreement  with  El  Salvador,  terminating  cei 
tain  provisions  of  the  agreement  of  February  19,  193'' 
Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  San  Salvador  June  2!. 
1962.  Entered  into  force  June  29,  1962.  TIAS  509! 
3  pp.    50. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  March  11-17 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  March  11  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  99 
of  February  22 ;  109  of  March  1 ;  118  of  March 
7  ;  and  122  of  March  8. 


No. 
*123 

|124 

125 

126 
127 

*128 

*129 

♦130 

131 

*132 


Date 
3/11 

3/12 

3/12 

3/13 
3/12 

3/13 

3/13 

3/13 

3/13 

3/13 


*133  3/14 

134  3/15 

♦135  3/15 

tl36  3/14 

♦137  3/15 

138  3/16 


Subject 

U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 

Gardner :  AAUN  Conference  of  Na- 
tional Organizations. 

Recognition  of  Government  of  Syr- 
ian Arab  Republic. 

Rusk:  Advertising  Council. 

McGhee :  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  1962. 

Louchheim:  "Women  on  World 
Frontiers." 

Clark  appointed  science  attach^, 
Cairo  (biographic  details). 

Korry  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Ethiopia  (biographic details). 

Rusk  to  head  delegation  to  CENTO 
meeting. 

Hughes  designated  Director  of  In- 
telligence and  Research  (bio- 
graphic details). 

Withers  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Rwanda  (biographic  details). 

Note  to  U.S.S.R.  on  alleged  firing 
on  Soviet  trawler. 

Fredericks:  "Problems  and  Trends 
in  Education  in  the  African 
Nations." 

Williams :  "Democracy  and  the 
Emerging  Nations." 

Visit  of  King  of  Morocco. 

Protest  to  U.S.S.R.  on  violation  of 
Alaskan  airspace  by  Soviet 
planes. 


*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Africa's    Unfinished   Struggle 
for  Freedom:  The  Real  Issues 
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rector, Office  of  Research  and  Analysis  for  African  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  in  which  the  following  issues  are  discussed:  The 
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power;  the  building  of  the  new  state;  the  creation  of  a  new  system 
of  states  in  independent  Africa;  the  relationship  of  Africa  to  the 
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fhe  Presidents'  Meeting  at  San  Jose 


The  Presidents  of  Central  America,  Panama,  and  the  United  States  met 
at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  March  18-20.  Following  is  a  statement  regarding 
the  meeting  which  President  Kennedy  read  at  his  news  conference  at  Wash- 
ington on  March  21,  together  with  addresses  and  remarks  he  made  while 
he  toas  in  Costa  Pica  and  the  text  of  the  Declaration  of  Central  America, 
approved  by  the  Presidents  on  March  19.  Presidents  attending  the  meeting 
were  Francisco  J.  Orlich  of  Costa  Rica,  Julio  AdaTberto  Rivera  of  El  Sal- 
vador, Miguel  Ydigoras  Fuentes  of  Guatemala,  Ramon  Villeda  Morales 
of  Honduras,  Luis  Somoza  Debayle  of  Nicaragua,  Roberto  F.  Chiari  of 
Panama,  and  John  F.  Kennedy  of  the  United  States.  The  President-elect 
of  Nicaragua,  Rene  Schick  Gutierrez,  toas  also  present.  All  the  Presidents 
were  accompanied  by  their  foreign  ministers. 


EWS  CONFERENCE,  MARCH  21 

Last  night  I  returned  from  a  3-day  meeting 
San  Jose,  Costa  Eica,  with  the  Presidents 
five  Central  American  Republics  and  Pan- 
aa.  This  was  a  most  useful  meeting.  For 
e  first  time  a  President  of  the  United  States 
urneyed  to  Central  America  and  conferred 
ith  all  of  the  leaders  of  this  vital  area,  which, 
terms  of  history,  geography,  common  inter- 
im, and  common  goals,  is  as  closely  allied  with 
e  United  States  as  any  area  in  the  world.  "VVe 
reed  to  continue  our  efforts  under  the  Alli- 
ce  for  Progress,  to  build  and  strengthen  the 
ichinery  for  economic  cooperation  with  and 
long  the  nations  of  Central  America  and 
mama,  including  the  creation  of  a  unified 
anomic  community  in  Central  America.  And 
i  also  agreed  on  the  necessity  for  measures 
halt  the  flow  of  agents,  money,  arms,  and 
opaganda  from  Cuba  to  Central  America. 
Every  nation  present  was  determined  that 
>  would  both  protect  ourselves  against  ini- 
tiate danger  and  go  forward  with  the  great 


work  of  constructing  dynamic,  progressive  so- 
cieties, immune  to  the  false  promises  of  com- 
munism.    This  is  the  fourth  Latin  American 
country  which  I  have  visited.    Here,  as  in  all 
the  others,  we  found  a  spontaneous  outpouring 
of   friendship   and   affection   for  the   United 
States;  and  here,  as  in  all  the  others,  we  saw 
impressive  evidence  of  the  work  now  being 
made  and  done  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Each  trip  makes  it  clear  that  Latin  Ameri- 
cans, by  an  overwhelming  majority,  are  ready 
to  work,  to  sacrifice,  to  fight  if  necessary,  to 
maintain  their  own  freedom  and  to  build  soci- 
eties which  serve  the  welfare  of  all  their  people. 
They  lack  only  the  full  measure  of  resources 
necessary  to  build  a  hemisphere  where  all  can 
be  secure  and  free.    They  know  that  they  bear 
the  fundamental  responsibility  for  their  own 
welfare  and  progress,  but  the  receptions  we 
have  received  in  Costa  Rica,  in  Mexico,  in  Ven- 
ezuela, and  in  Colombia  demonstrate  that  they 
also  know  that  we  in  the  United  States  today 
have  a  deep  concern  for  their  problems,  a  com- 
mon dedication  to  their  aspirations,  and  a  faith- 
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f ul  commitment  to  help  them  in  their  efforts. 
For  all  these  reasons,  I  return  from  San  Jose 
with  increased  confidence  that  we  will  continue 
to  live  in  a  hemisphere  of  independent,  firm, 
and  faithful  friends. 


watching  world  in  the  crucial  years  of  this  cen- ! 
tury  and  this  decade. 

And,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  again 
our  thanks  to  you.  We  could  not  feel  more 
at  home  a  thousand  miles  from  the  United 
States  than  here  in  Costa  Rica. 


ARRIVAL  STATEMENT,  MARCH  18 

White  House  press  release   (San  Jos<5)   dated  March  18 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my  warm 
appreciation  to  you  and  to  the  people  of  Costa 
Rica  for  your  welcome  to  us  today. 

About  500  years  ago,  Christopher  Columbus, 
after  having  discovered  Costa  Rica,  turned 
from  Panama  and  began  his  last  journey  home. 
He  described  this  fourth  voyage  as  el  Alto 
Viaje,  the  high  voyage,  and  I  feel  in  a  very 
real  sense  that  this  is  a  high  voyage  for  all  of 
us  who  meet  today  in  this  free  and  democratic 
country.  Our  high  voyage,  Mr.  President,  is 
not  to  seek  new  lands  to  conquer  but  to  make 
sure  that  old  lands  remain  free.  We  don't  seek 
gold  for  a  few  in  our  voyage;  we  seek  a  better 
life  for  all  of  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  our  meeting  is, 
as  you  have  suggested,  to  see  what  our  countries, 
working  together— the  United  States  and  the 
countries  of  the  isthmus— we  working  together 
can  do  for  our  people  to  make  sure  that,  along 
with  a  system  of  political  independence,  hand 
in  hand  will  go  economic  well-being. 

It  is  our  responsibility  in  this  hemisphere,  in 
this  isthmus,  in  my  own  country  in  the  1960's, 
to  demonstrate  that  economic  prosperity  is  the 
handmaiden  of  political  liberty.  That  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  of  us.  If  we  meet  that 
responsibility,  then  this  country  and  all  coun- 
tries like  it  in  this  hemisphere  will  remain 
free.  If  we  do  not  meet  this  responsibility,  then 
their  inevitable  fate  will  be  one  of  enslavement 
by  those  who  already  have  indicated  their 
desire  to  crush  out  independence  in  this 
hemisphere. 

So  this  meeting  is  most  vital,  and  I  want  you 
to  know,  Mr.  President,  that  I  come  here  today 
not  only  with  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  others,  but  I  come 
here  today  with  180  million  fellow  Americans 
who  want  this  hemisphere  to  be  free  and  who 
want  this  hemisphere  to  be  an  example  to  a 
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I  think  the  extraordinary  statements  which 
we  have  heard  this  afternoon  will  serve  to  illu- 
minate for  the  people  of  this  hemisphere,  and 
particularly  for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  harsh  and  striking  challenges  we  face  in 
these  Republics  and  in  the  other  Republics  o} 
this  hemisphere  in  attempting  to  improve  tin 
life  of  our  people.  The  statements  that  have 
been  made  today  I  think  serve  as  a  call  to  ac 
tion  by  all  of  us,  north  and  south,  to  movt 
ahead  in  these  days  before  time  passes  by. 

In  1825,  a  son  of  El  Salvador  and  a  citizen  o' 
Central  America— Antonio  Jose  Canas— thi 
first  minister  accredited  by  the  United  Prov 
inces  of  Central  America  to  the  United  States 
delivered  an  invitation  to  Secretary  of  Stat 
Henry  Clay.  He  asked  him  to  send  representa 
tives  to  the  first  Inter- American  Congress  a 
Panama,  a  meeting  at  which,  he  said,  the  strufi 
gling  new  nations  of  this  hemisphere  "migh 
consider  upon  and  adopt  the  best  plan  for  d( 
fending  the  states  of  the  New  World  froi 
foreign  aggression,  and  .  .  .  raise  them  to  ths 
elevation  of  wealth  and  power,  which,  froi 
their  resources,  they  may  attain." 

Today,  138  years  later,  we  are  gathered  i 
this  theater  in  pursuit  of  those  same  goals— tl 
preservation  of  our  independence,  the  extensK 
of  freedom,  and  the  elevation  of  the  welfa 
of  our  citizens  to  a  level  as  high  as  "from  oi 
resources"  we  can  attain.    And  today  I  ha 
come  from  the  United  States  at  the  invitatk 
of  a  Central  America  which,  with  Panama, 
rapidly  attaining  a  unity  of  purpose,  effoi 
and  achievement  which  has  been  unknown  sin* 
the  dissolution  of  that  earliest  federation,     j 
That  early  conference  did  not  achieve  all  j 
goals.    But  from  it  flowed  the  dream  and  el- 
ation of  Bolivar,  and  Canas,  and  Jose  Ceci,] 
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le  Valle  of  Costa  Rica — the  dream  which  be- 
ame  the  inter- American  system;  and  this  sys- 
em  has  been  the  most  successful,  the  most  f ruit- 
ul,  and  the  most  enduring   of    international 
rder  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
We  can  say  this  because  every  effort  to  reim- 
ose  the  despotisms  of  the  Old  World  on  the 
eople  of  the  New  has  ultimately  been  beaten 
ack;  because  within  this  system  20  Republics 
ave  attained  the  full  recognition  of  their  dig- 
ity  as  sovereign  nations ;  and  because  this  sys- 
sm  has  maintained  an  unmatched  record  of 
eaceful  relations  among  its  members.    There 
ave  been  occasional  conflicts  to  mar  this  rec- 
rd.     But  nowhere  else  have  nations  lived  as 
eighbors  with  so  little  hostility  and  warfare. 
Jid  today  the  principles  of  nonintervention 
ad  the  peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  have 
;en  so  firmly  imbedded  in  our  tradition  that 
le  heroic  democracy  in  which  we  meet  today 
m  pursue  its  national  goals  without  an  armed 
)rce  to  guard  its  frontiers.    In  few  other  spots 
i  the  world  would  this  be  true. 
We  have  not  attained  this  strength  by  merely 
ying  to  protect  what  was  already  won,  to 
reserve  the  gains  of  the  past,  to  maintain  the 
atus  quo.    If  these  were  our  system's  goals, 
would  inevitably  have  crumbled  as  old  orders 
■umblecl.    Instead,  it  has  survived,  prospered, 
id  grown — despite  wars  and  revolutions,  de- 
rite  changing  ideologies  and  changing  tech- 
)logies,  despite  shifts  in  power  and  shifts  in 
ealth — because  it  has  itself  been  an  instru- 
ent  of  change,  profound  revolutionary  change 
hich  has  molded  the  history  of  this  hemi- 
>here  and  shaped  the  thinking  of  men  seeking 
eedom  and  dignity  in  all  lands.     As  each 
)werful  new  wave  of  ideas  and  aspirations  has 
?ept  across  our  shores,  the  inter-American  sys- 
m  has  been  able  to  translate  these  ideas  and 
pirations  into  a  working  reality  for  our  peo- 
e.    In  this  respect  it  has  been  unique  among 
forts  at  world  collaboration.    That  is  why  it 
is  endured  in  the  past  and  must  endure  in 
e  future. 

In  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  history  the 
eds  of  Western  civilization  and  culture  were 
anted  here. 

In  the  next  century  we  established  an  inter- 
merican  system  which  helped  to  complete  and 
aintain  our  freedom  from  foreign  rule.    This 


freedom  has  often  been  challenged — as  today 
it  is  challenged  in  Cuba.  But  with  the  help  of 
dedicated  and  brave  men — men  such  as  those 
who  drove  out  Maximilian  or  men  such  as  those 
who  prevented  the  Spanish  reconquest  in  1866, 
men  such  as  Costa  Rica's  Mora,  who  helped  to 
drive  out  William  Walker — with  such  help,  we 
have  destroyed  all  efforts  at  foreign  conquest 
in  the  past,  as  we  will  ultimately  triumph  over 
the  new  conquerors  of  today. 

In  the  50  years  following  its  creation,  the 
inter-American  system  worked  to  establish  the 
political  equality  and  national  dignity  of  all 
its  members,  to  extend  political  democracy,  and 
to  strengthen  the  principle  that  no  nation 
should  forcibly  impose  its  will  upon  another. 
Those  goals  have  been  largely  met.  The  equal- 
ity of  sovereign  states  is  accepted  by  all.  In- 
tervention and  force  have  been  renounced. 
Machinery  of  peaceful  settlement  has  been 
strengthened.  Democracy  rules  in  most  of  our 
lands.  It  will  ultimately  prevail  over  the  last 
vestiges  of  tyranny  in  every  land  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Now,  in  our  own  time,  the  inter-American 
system  faces  old  foes  and  new  challenges;  and 
it  is  again  demonstrating  the  capacity  for 
change  which  has  always  given  it  strength.  The 
foes  are  stronger  and  more  determined  than 
ever  before,  and  the  challenges  are  more  diffi- 
cult, more  complex,  and  more  burdensome.  For 
today  we  are  faced  not  merely  with  the  protec- 
tion of  new  nations  but  with  the  remolding  of 
ancient  societies,  not  only  with  the  destruction 
of  political  enemies  but  with  the  destruction  of 
poverty,  hunger,  ignorance,  and  disease,  not 
alone  with  the  creation  of  national  dignity  but 
with  the  preservation  of  human  dignity. 

To  meet  this  enormous  challenge,  the  peoples 
of  the  Americas  have  fashioned  an  Alianza 
para  el  Progreso,  an  alliance  in  which  all  the 
American  states  have  mobilized  their  resources 
and  energies  to  secure  land  for  the  landless, 
education  for  those  without  schools,  and  a 
faster  rate  of  economic  growth  within  a  society 
where  all  can  share  in  the  fruits  of  progress. 

Here  in  Central  America  we  have  already  be- 
gun to  move  toward  the  goals  of  the  Alianza. 

You  have  made  enormous  strides  toward  the 
creation  of  a  common  market  of  13  million 
people.     New  regional  institutions  have  been 
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created;  a  central  bank  has  been  established; 
and  centralized  planning  and  direction  are 
going  ahead  in  education,  finance,  and  many 
other  fields.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  effort 
to  reestablish  an  historic  unity  to  meet  new 
needs;  and  I  pledge  my  Government's  contin- 
ued assistance  to  that  great  effort. 

In  addition  you  have  begun  to  formulate  the 
long-range  economic  development  plans  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  AUanza.  The  orga- 
nization of  the  Central  American  Joint  Plan- 
ning Mission  gives  new  impetus  to  planning  on 
a  regional  development  scale. 

In  nearly  every  country  represented  here, 
new  land-reform  or  tax-reform  programs  have 
been  adopted  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  basic 
pledges  of  increased  social  justice  contained  in 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este 1  and  demanded 
by  all  of  our  people. 

In  the  2-year  period  beginning  July  1961, 
under  programs  supported  by  the  United 
States  as  part  of  its  contribution  to  the  alliance, 
almost  3,000  new  classrooms  will  have  been 
built  in  the  nations  represented  here  today ;  al- 
most a  million  new  books  have  been  distributed ; 
and  tomorrow  we  will  begin  to  distribute  more 
than  2  million  more  to  children  hungry  for 
learning.    Much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

Some  7,600  new  homes  will  have  been  built 
during  this  2-year  period  under  AUanza  pro- 
grams in  these  nations — but  much  more  remains 
to  be  done. 

Three-quarters  of  a  million  children  will  have 
been  fed— but  many  are  still  hungry. 

Six  thousand  new  teachers  have  been  trained, 
as  well  as  many  thousands  of  agricultural  work- 
ers, public-health  and  other  public  administra- 
tors.   Still  more  are  needed. 

During  the  last  18  months  almost  3  million 
people  in  Central  America— farmers,  workers, 
children,  and  slum  dwellers— have  received 
some  form  of  direct  benefit  under  the  AUanza, 
and  almost  $250  million  of  external  resources 
have  been  committed  in  support  of  the  alliance 
in  Central  America  and  Panama,  to  help 
strengthen  the  basic  structure  of  the  economy 
and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  basic  needs  of 
the  people  for  improved  health,  education,  hous- 
ing, and  institutions. 


Finally,  a  revolutionary  worldwide  agree- 
ment to  stabilize  the  price  of  coffee 2  has  been 
entered  into  which  we  in  the  United  States 
are  determined  to  make  work— to  protect  your  i 
most  vital  source  of  export  earnings.  As  every 
speaker  here  today  has  said,  every  one  of  these 
countries  sell  their  agricultural  commodities  in 
a  sense  at  wholesale,  and  buy  their  manufac- 
tured goods  at  retail,  and  pay  the  freight  both 
ways.  And  we  are  also  willing  to  move  ahead 
on  agreements  stabilizing  the  prices  of  other 
commodities,  so  that  your  future  prosperity 
will  not  depend  on  the  often  destructive  fluctu- 
ation of  prices  beyond  your  control. 

Tomorrow,  at  El  Bosque,  we,  will  see  with  our 
own  eyes  how  the  Alianza  enters  into  the  lives 
of  citizens  of  Costa  Eica,  providing  them  with 
new  homes  in  which  they  and  their  families  can; 
find  decent  shelter  for  the  first  time. 

We  shall  continue  under  the  alliance  to  build 
economies  more  balanced  and  less  dependent  on 
one  or  two  export  commodities.  To  this  end  we 
must  push  forward  plans  for  industrialization, 
greater  crop  diversification,  stronger  educa. 
tional  facilities,  and  better  utilization  of 
resources. 

Yet  we  cannot  be,  and  I  know  none  of  us  are. 
satisfied  with  the  progress  we  have  made. 
Peoples  who  have  waited  centuries  for  oppor- 
tunity and  dignity  cannot  wait  much  longer. 
And  unless  those  of  us  now  making  an  effort  are 
willing  to  redouble  our  efforts,  unless  the  rich 
are  willing  to  use  some  of  their  riches  more 
wisely,  unless  the  privileged  are  willing  to  yield 
up  their  privileges  to  the  common  good,  unless 
the  young  and  the  educated  are  given  opportuni- 
ties to  use  their  education,  and  unless  govern- 
ments are  willing  to  dedicate  themselves  tire- 
lessly to  the  tasks  of  governing  efficiently  anc 
developing  swiftly,  then  let  us  realize  oui 
AUanza  will  fail,  and  with  it  will  fall  the  society 
of  free  nations  which  our  forefathers  labored  t( 
build. 

Unfortunately,  while  this  new  endeavor  goes 
forward  we  are  also  confronted  by  one  of  tin 
oldest  of  our  enemies.  For,  at  the  very  tirrn 
that  newly  independent  nations  rise  in  the  Carib 
bean,  the  people  of  Cuba  have  been  forcibly 
compelled  to  submit  to  a  new  imperialism,  mon 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  11,  1961,  p.  463. 


1  For  background,  see  iMd.,  Apr.  1,  1963,  p.  493. 
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ithless,  more  powerful,  and  more  deadly  in  its 
irsuit  of  power  than  any  this  hemisphere  has 
lown.  Just  when  it  was  hoped  that  Cuba  was 
>out  to  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  democracy  and 
cial  justice,  the  Soviet  Union,  through  its 
uban  puppets,  absorbed  the  Cuban  nation  into 
5  empire — and  it  now  seeks  to  extend  its  rule 
the  shores  of  the  continent  itself. 
But  other  foreign  powers  have  discovered  that 
e  American  hemisphere  is  not  fertile  ground 
r  foreign  tyranny  and  that  any  effort  to 
read  such  rule  will  meet  with  fierce  and  un- 
slding  resistance.  For  Americans  will  not 
sily  yield  up  those  freedoms  which  they  shed 
much  blood  to  achieve. 

At  the  OAS  [Organization  of  American 
fetes],  at  this  meeting,  and  wherever  Amer- 
ms  gather  to  consult  about  the  future  of  their 
ntinent,  we  will  continue  to  strengthen  the 
iicture  of  resistance  to  subversion.  I  am 
peful  that  at  this  meeting  we  will  again  in- 
case our  capacity  to  prevent  the  infiltration 
Cuban  agents,  money,  and  propaganda.  We 
11  build  a  wall  around  Cuba — not  a  wall  of 
)rtar  or  brick  or  barbed  wire,  but  a  wall  of 
cheated  men  determined  to  protect  their  f  ree- 
m  and  sovereignty.  And  in  this  effort,  as  in 
the  other  necessary  efforts,  I  can  assure  you 
s  United  States  will  play  its  full  part  and 
Ty  its  full  burden. 

En  1822  Bolivar,  the  father  of  the  inter- Amer- 
n  system,  said  this : 

Jnited  in  heart,  in  spirit  and  in  aims,  this  Continent 
.  must  raise  its  eyes  ...  to  peer  into  the  centuries 
ich  lie  ahead.  It  can  then  contemplate  with  pride 
se  future  generations  of  men,  happy  and  free,  enjoy- 
to  the  full  the  blessings  that  heaven  bestows  on  this 
th,  and  recalling  in  their  hearts  the  protectors  and 
orators  of  our  day. 

My  friends  and  colleagues,  today  we  meet, 
^resenting  seven  of  the  great  Republics  of 
aerica,  united  in  spirit  and  in  aims.  We  are 
indent  of  our  ultimate  success  in  protecting 
r  freedom,  in  raising  the  living  standards  of 
r  citizens,  in  beginning  a  new  era  of  hope  in 
nerican  history.  Secure  in  that  confidence, 
i  too  can  look  forward  to  future  centuries 
owing  that  our  descendants  may  also  grate- 
lly  recall  in  their  hearts  the  "protectors  and 
erators"  of  our  day. 


Text  of  Declaration 

Press  release  145  dated  March  20 

Declaration  of  Central  America 

The  Presidents  of  the  Republics  of  Central  America 
and  Panama  are  determined  to  improve  the  well-being 
of  their  peoples,  and  are  aware  that  such  a  task  de- 
mands a  dynamic  economic  and  social  development  pro- 
gram based  on  the  carefully  planned  use  of  human, 
natural  and  financial  resources.  It  also  depends  on  im- 
portant changes  of  the  economic,  social  and  administra- 
tive structure,  within  the  framework  of  the  principles 
that  govern  our  democratic  institutions.  They  have 
met  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  San  Jose\  Costa  Rica,  to  review  the  difficulties  which 
impede  the  achievement  of  these  objectives  as  well  as 
the  progress  thus  far  made  in  the  Isthmus  since  the 
integration  programs  began  and  since  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  jointly  established  by  the  Republics  of 
the  Hemisphere  in  August  1961. 

Following  an  analysis  of  the  situation,  the  Presidents 
of  the  Republics  of  Central  America,  convinced  that  the 
best  hope  for  the  development  of  the  region  is  through 
economic  integration,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  extraor- 
dinary efforts  made  toward  this  end  in  the  last  decade 
and  of  the  importance  of  accelerating  over-all  economic 
growth,  pledge  to  their  peoples : 

— To  accelerate  establishment  of  a  customs  union  to 
perfect  the  functioning  of  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market ; 

— To  formulate  and  implement  national  economic  and 
social  development  plans,  coordinating  them  at  the  Cen- 
tral American  level,  and  progressively  to  carry  out  re- 
gional planning  for  the  various  sectors  of  the  economy : 

— To  establish  a  monetary  union  and  common  fiscal, 
monetary  and  social  policies  within  the  program  of 
economic  integration ; 

— To  cooperate  in  programs  to  improve  the  prices  of 
primary  export  commodities ; 

— To  complete  as  soon  as  possible  the  reforms  needed 
to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  Bogota 
and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  especially  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  taxation,  education,  public  admin- 
istration, and  social  welfare ; 

— To  take  the  above  measures  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing the  creation  of  a  Central  American  Economic  Com- 
munity which  will  establish  relationships  with  other 
nations  or  regional  groups  having  similar  objectives. 

The  Central  American  Presidents  affirm  that  the 
economic  integration  movement  in  itself  constitutes  an 
effort  which  is  laying  the  groundwork  for  regional 
planning  in  which  sectoral  plans  of  common  interest 
to  the  Isthmian  Republics  serve  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture. Their  governments  have  already  taken  meas- 
ures to  coordinate  national  plans  so  that  their  execu- 
tion will  aid  rather  than  impede  the  achievement  of 
the  objectives  of  the  economic  integration  program. 
It  is  intended  that  the  first  global  plan  for  harmonious 
regional  development  be  presented  as  soon  as  possible 
for  evaluation  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  set 
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forth  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  Meanwhile, 
the  Central  American  Presidents  declare  their  resolve 
to  proceed  immediately  with  their  sectoral  plans  and 
with  projects  of  interest  to  the  Isthmus.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  agrees  to  consider  a  long- 
term  loan  to  enable  the  appropriate  Central  American 
regional  organizations,  principally  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Bank  for  Economic  Integration,  to  conduct  eco- 
nomic feasibility  surveys  relative  to  this  program  of 
regional  development. 

The  Presidents  of  Central  America  reaffirm  their 
hope  that  the  Republic  of  Panama  will  participate 
more  closely  in  the  economic  integration  movement, 
and  the  President  of  Panama  declares  that  his  Govern- 
ment fully  reaffirms  its  support  of  the  program  of  Cen- 
tral American  economic  integration.  He  further  de- 
clares that  his  Government  is  prepared  to  initiate  im- 
mediate negotiations  with  the  Governments  of  the  gen- 
eral treaty  of  economic  integration  as  a  whole  with  a 
view  to  concluding  a  special  agreement  to  facilitate  the 
association  of  his  country  with  this  program. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  impressed  by 
the  determination  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Central 
American  Republics  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible 
toward  the  integration  of  the  economies  of  their  coun- 
tries, and  of  their  intention  to  formulate  a  regional 
economic  development  plan  within  which  national 
plans  would  be  coordinated,  and  he  believes  that  the 
coordination  of  their  respective  monetary,  fiscal,  eco- 
nomic and  social  policies  is  a  great  step  forward  in 
the  achievement  of  this  objective  as  well  as  toward  the 
achievement  of  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
offer  the  greatest  cooperation  in  the  preparation  and 
implementation  of  the  regional  and  national  develop- 
ment projects  of  Central  America  and  Panama  and 
declares  that  his  government  will  intensify  its  joint 
efforts  with  the  governments  and  appropriate  regional 
organizations  in  order  to  extend  to  them  increased 
technical  and  financial  assistance  for  this  purpose 
within  the  framework  of  the  broad  regional  program 
entitled  "Joint  Exposition  of  the  Presidents  of  Central 
America"  and  the  development  plan  being  prepared  by 
Panama. 

To  this  end  he  proposes  a  fund  for  Central  American 
economic  integration,  to  be  made  available  through  the 
Central  American  Bank  for  Economic  Integration,  to 
which  the  United  States  would  make  an  immediate 
substantial  initial  contribution,  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  regional  development  projects  in  accordance  with 
various  sectoral  plans  now  being  developed  by  the 
regional  organizations. 

For  the  longer  term,  he  also  declares  that  as  soon 
as  the  Central  American  Republics  have  formulated  an 
over-all  regional  development  plan,  and  as  soon  as  this 
plan  has  been  evaluated  favorably  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  established  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este,  the  United  States  will  enlarge  and  expand  its 
participation  in  the  fund  and  will  work  with  the  Cen- 


tral American  countries  in  obtaining  other  Free  World 
resources  so  that  the  agreed  plan  can  be  effectively 
implemented. 

The  Presidents  have  discussed  the  fundamental  im- 
portance to  economic  development  of  a  vigorous  and 
freely-competitive  private  sector,  and  declare  their 
intention  of  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  encourage 
private  investment  which  is  prepared  to  accept  the 
normal  responsibilities  compatible  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  modern  economy.  These  measures  include 
establishment  of  regional  trade  and  promotion  offices 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  attracting  private  foreign 
investment.  They  also  agree  that  development  banks 
or  corporations  should  be  established  in  each  country 
as  soon  as  possible  to  provide  credit  on  reasonable 
terms  for  the  growth  of  private  industry,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  offering  financial  assistance 
to  their  operation. 

Concurrently  they  agree  that  economic  and  social 
conditions  should  be  created  to  assure  labor  of  ar 
improved  living  standard  through  a  better  distribution 
of  national  income.  Furthermore  they  agree  to  en; 
courage  and  support  free  democratic  labor  organiza 
tions  as  a  means  of  contributing  toward  greater  workei 
participation  in  the  common  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
general  welfare. 

The  Presidents  also  agree  that  opportunities  should 
be  given  to  the  people  of  Central  America  to  build  and 
purchase  their  homes.  There  exist  in  Central  Amer: 
ica  national  savings  and  loan  institutions  which  hav( 
been  assisted  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  anf 
others  are  about  to  be  created.  In  order  to  give  fur 
ther  support  for  these  national  efforts,  the  President! 
of  Central  America  suggest  that  a  regional  hom< 
loan  department,  which  would  be  a  secondary  sourc< 
of  home  mortgage  funds,  should  be  created  as  a  di 
vision  within  the  Central  American  Bank  for  Eco 
nomic  Integration  and  the  President  of  the  Unitec 
States  agrees  to  offer  technical  and  financial  assistant 
to  it. 

The  Isthmian  Presidents  indicate  that  Centra 
American  institutions  should  be  strengthened  as  mucl 
as  possible  to  enable  them  to  play  a  major  role  ii 
training  the  personnel  who  will  be  needed  to  put  int< 
effect  the  plans  for  integration  of  the  Isthmus.  1 
large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  training  will  de 
volve  on  the  Superior  Council  of  Central  Americai 
Universities  (CSUCA).  Recognizing,  moreover,  tha 
trained  manpower  at  all  levels  is  needed  for  economi 
development,  they  agree  to  the  proposal  of  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  establish  a  multi-millioi 
dollar  scholarship  fund  for  vocational  training  in  agri 
culture  and  in  industry  for  young  people  of  outstand 
ing  ability  who  can  not  afford  the  normal  expenses  o 
such  training,  to  which  the  United  States  will  offe 
substantial  financial  assistance. 

The  Presidents  note  the  primary  role  of  coffee  in  tb 
economies  of  Central  America  and  the  importance  o 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  for  the  achieve 
ment  of  stable  and  remunerative  prices. 
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They  reiterate  the  intention  of  their  governments  to 
Uy  support  the  agreement  so  that  it  will  serve  as  an 
ective  instrument  to  improve  the  earnings  of  export- 
f  countries  from  coffee  and  to  promote  their  eco- 
mic  development. 

Oiher  primary  commodity  problems  exist  and  the 
hmian  Presidents  will  hand  to  President  Kennedy 
idies  on  these  problems. 

President  Kennedy  agrees  he  will  have  them  re- 
wed  immediately  on  his  return  to  Washington. 
rhe  Presidents,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  pres- 
;  conditions  are  favorable  to  undertake  a  solution 
the  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  Isthmus 
ough  joint  action  of  the  countries  of  the  area,  he- 
re that  all  of  them  are  faced  with  an  externally  pro- 
red  political  problem,  which  by  its  very  nature  can 
)eril  the  exercise  of  representative  democracy  and 

normal  development  of  the  plans  in  which  their 
pective  governments  are  engaged  to  attain  as  rapidly 
possible  the  highest  levels  of  economic  and  social 
tice  and  to  bring  to  full  realization  the  plans  for 
ltral  American  integration.  Consequently,  the  Pres- 
Qts  declare  that  in  order  to  carry  out  their  programs 

social  and  economic  betterment,  it  is  essential  to 
lforce  the  measures  to  meet  subversive  aggression 
;inating  in  the  focal  points  of  Communist  agitation 
ich  Soviet  imperialism  may  maintain  in  Cuba  or  in 
'  other  place  in  America. 

he  Presidents  note  that  the  Council  of  the  Orga- 
ition  of  American  States  is  actively  engaged  in 
ntaining  vigilance  over  the  continued  intervention 
5ino-Soviet  powers  in  this  Hemisphere  as  requested 
he  Eighth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Foreign  Min- 
rs.3  They  express  special  interest  in  early  com- 
ion  by  the  Council  of  the  OAS  of  the  studies  on 
tro-Communist  subversion  in  the  Hemisphere,  and 
;icularly  in  early  action  by  the  Council  on  recom- 
tdations  to  the  governments  for  counteracting  those 
vities  in  these  areas. 

he  Presidents  agree  that  Ministers  of  Government 
be  seven  countries  should  meet  as  soon  as  possible 
develop  and  put  into  immediate  effect  common 
sures  to  restrict  the  movement  of  their  nationals 
nd  from  Cuba,  and  the  flow  of  materiel,  propa- 
3a  and  funds  from  that  country. 
his  meeting  will  take  action,  among  other  things, 
ecure  stricter  travel  and  passport  controls,  includ- 

appropriate  limitations  in  passports  and  other 
el  documents  on  travel  to  Cuba.  Cooperative  ar- 
rements  among  not  only  the  countries  meeting  here 
also  among  all  OAS  members  will  have  to  be  sought 
estrict  more  effectively  not  only  these  movements 
eople  for  subversive  purposes  but  also  to  prevent 
Ear  as  possible  the  introduction  of  money,  propa- 
ia,  materials,  and  arms,  arrangements  for  addi- 
al  sea  and  air  surveillance  and  interception  within 
itorial  waters  will  be  worked  out  with  special  co- 
'ation  from  the  United  States. 
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In  addition  to  these  measures,  a  more  rapid  and  com- 
plete exchange  of  intelligence  information  on  the  move- 
ment of  people,  propaganda,  money  and  arms  between 
Cuba  and  our  countries  is  to  be  developed  by  the  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers. 

The  Presidents  voice  their  deep  sympathy  for  the 
people  of  Cuba,  and  reaffirm  their  conviction  that 
Cuba  soon  will  join  the  family  of  free  nations.  The 
Presidents  recall  how,  in  1959,  the  Cuban  people  were 
fired  with  the  hope  of  a  purely  Cuban  revolution  that 
was  to  bring  them  freedom  and  social  justice ;  honest 
government  and  free  elections ;  fair  sharing  of  goods ; 
opportunities  for  all;  more  schools  and  jobs,  better 
health  and  housing,  and  constructive  land  reform  not 
collectivization  of  the  land.  In  sum,  a  progressive  re- 
public which,  in  the  words  of  Marti,  would  be  "con 
todos  y  para  todos".  The  Presidents  declare  that  they 
have  no  doubt  that  the  genuine  Cuban  revolution  will 
live  again,  and  its  betrayers  will  fall  into  the  shadows 
of  history,  and  the  martyred  people  of  the  oppressed 
isle  of  the  Caribbean  will  be  free  from  foreign  Com- 
munist domination,  free  to  choose  for  themselves  the 
kind  of  government  they  wish  to  have,  and  free  to  join 
their  brothers  of  the  Hemisphere  in  the  common  under- 
taking to  secure  for  each  individual  the  liberty,  dig- 
nity, and  well-being  which  are  the  objectives  of  all  free 
societies. 

Finally  the  Presidents  solemnly  reaffirm  their  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  established  by  the  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Charter 
of  the  OAS,  in  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  in  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este. 

March  19, 1963 


VISITS  TO  HOUSING  PROJECT  AND 
UNIVERSITY 

El  Bosque,  March  19 

White  House  press  release  (San  Jos<5)  dated  March  19 

We  celebrate  here  today  a  great  victory,  and 
that  is  a  victory  for  the  human  spirit ;  for  these 
houses,  these  medical  units,  these  books,  are  to- 
day freeing  men  and  women  from  centuries  of 
bondage  and  poverty  which  has  imprisoned 
their  capacity,  their  happiness,  and  their  fu- 
ture, and  I  am  proud,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  here  in  Costa  Eica  taking  part  in 
this  great  effort. 

As  a  citizen  of  a  sister  Republic,  as  a  strong 
believer  in  the  democratic  faith,  we  take  pride 
in  the  democracy  of  this  Republic  and  the  other 
Republics  of  this  hemisphere,  but  we  know  that 
our  enjoyment  of  freedom  is  not  so  much  a  gift 
from  the  past  as  a  challenge  for  the  future,  not 
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so  much  a  reward  for  old  victories  but  a  goal 
for  new  struggles,  not  so  much  an  inheritance 
from  our  forefathers  as  an  obligation  to  those 
of  us  who  follow,  for  democracy  is  never  a  final 
achievement.  It  is  a  call  to  effort,  to  sacrifice, 
and  a  willingness  to  live  and  to  die  in  its  de- 
fense. 

Every  generation  of  the  Americas  has  shaped 
new  goals  for  democracy  to  suit  the  demands  of 
a  new  age.    These  goals  for  today's  America  are 
summed  up  in  the  words  Alianza  para  el  Pro- 
greso.    They  call  for  an  end  to  social  institu- 
tions which  deny  men  and  women  the  opportu- 
nity to  live  decent  lives.    They  call  for  a  better 
standard  of  living  for  all  of  our  citizens  in  order 
that  they  may  produce  and  live  up  to  their  capa- 
bilities.    They  call  for  an  end  to  the  remnants  of 
dictatorship  in  this  hemisphere,  and  they  call 
for  an  unyielding  defense  against  all  those  who 
seek  to  impose  a  new  tyranny  in  this  hemisphere. 
They  call,  in  short,  for  a  recognition  that  no 
man's   job   is   done   until   every  man  in  this 
hemisphere  shares  an  equal  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue his  hopes  as  far  as  his  capacities  will  carry 
him.    That  is  the  commitment  of  this  country 
and  my  own,  and  the  commitment  of  our  sister 
Republics. 

It  is  sometimes  easy  for  us,  living  in  our  na- 
tions' capitals,  to  become  disheartened  about 
the  nature  of  the  struggle,  but  it  is  here  with  you 
in  this  project,  sharing  in  your  achievements, 
participating  in  your  labors,  that  we  renew  our 
faith  and  determination  to  succeed,  for  in  this 
project  hundreds   of   people   will   move  into 
decent  housing.    By  October  first  of  this  year, 
almost  8,000  people  will  have  moved  into  homes 
financed  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
built  by  the  labor  of  the  people  of  Costa  Rica, 
and  in  every  country  in  this  hemisphere  similar 
housing  programs  must  go   forward.    These 
medical  units  which  we  have  seen  are  only  a  few 
of  the  60  which  will  be  in  operation  throughout 
Central  America  and  Panama  this  year.    They 
will  provide  4  million  medical  examinations  a 
year,  reaching  almost  a  third  of  the  population 
of  the  isthmus.    In  them,  doctors  and  nurses 
will  bring  modern  medicine  to  our  people  who 
have  had  no  protection  against  disability  or 
disease,  entering  hundreds  of  villages  where  no 
doctor  has  been.    Approximately  8,000  people 


in  Costa  Rica  already  have  received  treatment  I 
under  these  units. 

These  books  we  have  distributed  to  these  chil-:< 
dren  are  a  token  of  a  massive  program  which 
will  bring  more  than  2  million  new  schoolbooks 
to  the  children  of  Central  America  and  Pan- 
ama. With  these  books  millions  of  children  for 
the  first  time  will  have  the  tools  to  conquer  life 
and  make  something  of  their  future. 

Education,  homes,  jobs,  health,  security— 
those  are  the  things  for  which  this  country 
stands.  Those  are  the  things  in  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  strongly  believe 
Those  are  the  things  which  together  we  must 
achieve  for  our  people,  and  I  want  to  assun 
you  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  we  wil 
stand  and  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  making 
this  hemisphere  an  example  of  what  democracy 
can  mean. 

Viva  Costa  Rica!    Arriba  Costa  Rica! 

University  of  Costa  Rica,  March  20 

White  House  press  release   (San  Jose)   dated  March  20       > 

I  would  like  first  to  present  to  you  my  co] 
leagues  from  the  United  States  Congress  wh 
have  traveled  with  us  on  this  voyage  of  the  la* 
3  days,  and  I  would  like  to  have  them  meet  yoi 
First,  I  would  like  to  present  the  chairma 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  th 
former  president  of  the  University  of  Arkansa 
Senator  [J.  W.]  Fulbright. 

I  would  like  to  present  the  leader  of  the  o\ 
position  in  the  United  States  Senate,  but  ^ 
both  agree  that  we  love  Costa  Rica,  Senate 
[Bourke  B.]  Hickenlooper. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  c 
Latin  America  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatioi 
Committee,  formerly  dean  of  the  University  < 
Oregon  Law  School,  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Congressman  [Armistead  I.]  Selden  [Jr. 
who  is  chairman  of  the  House  Committ 
on  Latin  America,  Congressman  Selden 
Alabama. 

And  the  Republican  leader  of  that  committ' 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Congressmi 
William  Mailliard. 

And  the  United  States  Ambassador  [Ra- 
mond  Telles]. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  leave  Washingtj 
where  I  am  lectured  to  by  professors,  to  cotf 
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o  Costa  Rica  where  I  can  speak  to  students. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the  first  speech 
y  any  United  States  President  to  any  student 
udience  in  Latin  America  should  take  place 
t  this  center  of  learning  in  a  nation  so  dedi- 
fited  to  democracy,  and  I  am  honored  that  you 
ave  invited  me  here  today. 

For  the  past  3  days  the  Presidents  of  seven 
jnerican  nations  have  been  grappling  with  the 
Mitral  question  which  faces  this  country,  my 
wn  country,  and  my  hemisphere,  and  that  is 
hether,  under  a  system  of  political  liberty, 
e  can  solve  the  economic  problems  that  press 
pon  our  people.     We  are  embarked  upon  a 
reat  adventure  together,  and  that  is  the  task 
F  demonstrating  to  a  watching  world  that  free 
en  can  conquer  the  ancient  enemies  of  man, 
>verty,  ignorance,  and  hunger;  of  protecting 
eedom  against  those  who  would  destroy  it; 
'  bringing  hope  to  those  who  search  for  hope; 
;  extending  liberty  to  those  who  lack  it. 
This  is  an  immense  task,  filled  with  difficulty 
id  hardship  and  danger,  but  you  have  been 
ven  an  opportunity  to  shape  the  destiny  of 
an  which  has  been  given  to  no  other  genera- 
>n  in  the  last  2,000  years.    And  as  a  fellow 
tnerican,  I  know  that  you  welcome  that  re- 
onsibility     and     that     opportunity.     What 
'anklin  Roosevelt  said  to  the  American  people 
the  1930's  I  say  to  you  now :  This  generation 

Americans,  your  generation  of  Americans, 
s  a  rendezvous  with  destiny.  I  am  confident 
at  you  will  meet  that  rendezvous,  for  I  can  re- 
smber  my  own  country  when  it  was  quite 
ferent  from  our  country  today.  It  was  not  so 
my  years  ago  that  I  was  a  university  student 
you  are  now,  and  at  that  time  only  1  in  every 
American  farms  was  electrified,  half  of  the 
mers  in  our  Southland  were  tenant  farmers 
i  sharecroppers,  thousands  of  families  in  the 
rmessee  Valley  had  cash  incomes  of  less  than 
)0  a  year,  and  all  this  in  addition  to  a  great 
session  which  threw  12  million  men  and 
men  out  of  work  and  had  20  million  Ameri- 
>s  on  relief— that  in  that  time  I  was  at  the 
iversity. 

Nien,  under  the  leadership  of  Franklin 
osevelt,  we  carried  through  a  great  New 
*1  for  the  United  States.  One  program 
er  another  brought  an  end  to  tenant  farm- 


ing in  the  United  States,  electrified  nearly  every 
farm  in  our  country,  transformed  the  poverty- 
ridden  Tennessee  Valley  into  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  and  industrial  areas  in  the  United 
States.  It  demonstrated  in  those  great  years 
the  immense  power  of  affirmative,  free  govern- 
ment, the  power  which  adds  the  idea  of  social 
responsibility  to  individual  liberty. 

The  history  of  your  country  in  the  last  years 
has  demonstrated  that  same  quality.  And  if 
the  task  of  progress  with  freedom  is  more  com- 
plex, more  subtle,  and  more  difficult  than  the 
promise  of  progress  without  freedom,  we  are 
unafraid  of  that  challenge. 

We  are  committed  to  four  basic  principles  in 
this  hemisphere  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  first  is  the  right  of  every  nation  to  govern 
itself,  to  be  free  from  outside  dictation  and  coer- 
cion, to  mold  its  own  economy  and  society  in 
any  fashion  consistent  with  the  will  of  the 
people. 

Second  is  the  right  of  every  individual  citi- 
zen to  political  liberty,  the  right  to  speak  his 
own  views,  to  worship  God  in  his  own  way,  to 
select  the  government  which  rules  him,  and  to 
reject  it  when  it  no  longer  serves  the  need  of  a 
nation. 

And  third  is  the  right  to  social  justice,  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  participate  in  the  prog- 
ress of  his  nation.  This  means  land  for  the 
landless  and  education  for  those  who  are  de- 
nied their  education  today  in  this  hemisphere. 
It  means  that  ancient  institutions  which  per- 
petuate privilege  must  give  way.  It  means  that 
rich  and  poor  alike  must  bear  the  burden  and 
the  opportunity  of  building  a  nation.  It  will 
not  be  easy  to  achieve  social  justice,  but  free- 
dom cannot  last  without  it. 

And  the  fourth  principle  of  the  alliance  is 
the  right  of  every  nation  to  make  economic 
progress  with  modern  technological  means. 
This  is  the  job,  it  seems  to  me,  of  all  of  us  in 
this  hemisphere  in  this  decade,  all  of  you  who 
have  the  opportunity  to  study  at  this  university, 
and  that  is,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  to  dem- 
onstrate that  we  can  provide  a  better  life  for 
our  people  under  a  system  of  freedom,  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it  is  our  adversaries  who  must 
build  walls  to  hold  their  people  in,  who  must 
deny  their  people  the  right  not  only  of  freedom 
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but  economic  advancement  as  well.  It  is  no 
accident  that  this  year  in  Cuba  agricultural 
production  will  be  25  percent  below  what  it 
was  5  years  ago.  The  great  myth  of  the  1950  s 
was  that  through  a  system  of  communism  it  was 
possible  to  produce  a  better  life  for  our  people— 
through  a  denial  of  political  freedom  we  could 
provide  more  material  advances;  but  the  fifties 
showed  us  well,  in  China,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Eastern  Europe,  East  Berlin,  and  Cuba,  that 
when  you  deny  political  and  social  freedom  you 
also  deny  the  right  to  advance  economically. 

Gracias.    I  want  to  express  the  thanks  of  all 
of  us  to  you  for  having  us  here  today.    Oc- 
casionally  universities  are  regarded   as   dan- 
gerous places  for  presidents,  and  we  are  grate^ 
Jul  to  you  for  your  warm  welcome  to  all  of 
us  on  this  occasion.    We  also  want  to  express 
our  thanks  to  the  people  of  Costa  Kica.    Every 
one  of  us  will  go  home  with  the  most  profound 
impression  of  what  a  strong,  vital  people  can 
accomplish,  and  I  think  that  this  journey  to 
Costa  Eica  has  illuminated  the  minds  of  180 
million  people  of  what  a  great  opportunity  and 
privilege  we  have  to  be  associated  together  m 
our  common  cause.    Viva  Costa  Rica!    Arriba 
Costa  Rica!   Nuchas  gracias. 

DEPARTURE  STATEMENT,  MARCH  20 

White  House  press  release  (San  Jose)   dated  March  20 

I  want  to  express  my  very  warm  appreci- 
ation to  all  of  you  for  your  kindness  to  all  of 
us  who  came  from  North  America  to  this  con- 
ference. I  think  we  go  back  greatly  heartened 
and  encouraged  by  the  conversations  we  have 
had,  by  the  strong  feeling  of  friendship  which 
we  felt  across  the  table,  and  also  by  the  reali- 
zation that  although  we  face  difficult  struggles 
in  this  hemisphere  and  throughout  the  world, 
we  are  not  alone  and  are  accompanied  on  this 
voyage  by  fast  friends. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Presidents,  that  we  leave  here 
greatly  encouraged  because  we  recognize  that 
you  are  committed  to  the  same  objectives  which 
so  involve  us  all,  and  that  is  the  welfare  of  our 
people,  particularly  the  people  of  our  countries 
and  the  people  of  this  hemisphere.  We  are 
joined  together  by  nature,  by  a  common  inherit- 
ance, a  common  experience,  a  common  convic- 
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tion  for  the  future,  a  common  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  I  think  it  is  a  source  of  great  strength 
to  meet  here  in  the  isthmus  and  in  the  Central 
American  Republics  men  who  are  committed 
to  these  same  objectives,  the  preservation  of 
freedom,  in  this  decade  of  decision. 

Mr.  Presidents,  I  know  that  we  all  recognize 
that,  regardless  of  our  own  efforts,  in  the  final 
analysis  it  depends  upon  the  strength  of  our  I 
people,  their  vitality,  their  energy,  their  will- 
ingness to  assume  the  heavy  burdens  for  great 
results,  and  I  think  it  is  this  part  of  the  trip 
which  has  been  most  striking.    I  recognize  that 
the  people  of  Costa  Rica  share  an  inheritance 
and  a  history  with  the  people  of  the  other  Cen- 
•  tral  American  Republics  and  Panama;  so  we 
judge  them  by  what  we  have  seen  here  m  Costa 

Rica.  , 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  more 
vital,  energetic,  warmhearted,  vigorous,  hopeful 
people  than  the  great  citizens  of  this  great  d* 
mocracy.  The  impression  that  we,  all  of  us, 
from  the  United  States  carry  back  is  of  th* 
hands  of  friendship  which  have  been  extendec 
to  us  and  the  strong  feeling  that,  while  w< 
came  in  a  sense  as  strangers  3  days  ago,  w 
leave  tonight  as  friends. 

So  we  say  goodbye  and  many  thanks. 
Has ta  luego  and  Viva  Costa  Rica! 

U.S.  Opposes  Attacks  on  Cuba 
by  Splinter  Refugee  Groups 

Following  is  a  U.S.  Government  statement  k 
sued  by  the  Department  of  State  on  March  1 
regarding  the  reported  Alpha  66  attach  on 
Soviet  ship  and  cm  Soviet  installations  inCuh 
alleged  to  have  happened  on  the  night  of  Man 
18. 

Press  release  144  dated  March  19 

The  United  States  Government  is  strong: 
opposed  to  hit-and-run  attacks  on  Cuba  t 
splinter  refugee  groups.  It  has  stated  repea 
edly  that  such  raids  do  not  weaken  the  grip ' 
the  Communist  regime  on  Cuba— indeed  th. 
may  strengthen  it.  Nothing  we  have  heard 
the  latest  incident  changes  our  judgment  on  W 
matter.  Rather  it  reinforces  our  belief  th 
these  irresponsible  and  ineffective  forays  sen 
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to  increase  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  un- 
satisfactory situation  which  now  exists  in  the 
Caribbean. 

The  United  States  Government  is  investigat- 
ing fully  to  determine  whether  any  violation  of 
United  States  law  is  involved. 


U.S.  Regrets  Misinterpretation 
»f  Statement  on  Brazil 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Ball 

Press  release  143  dated  March  19 

Earlier  this  month  the  Department  of  State 
submitted  a  statement 1  regarding  the  political 
situation  in  Brazil  to  the  House  Subcommittee 
)n  Inter- American  Affairs.  This  statement  was 
released  last  week.  Its  timing  has  given  rise  to 
speculation  that  it  was  intended  to  influence  the 
iourse  of  the  current  financial  talks  with  Bra- 
silian  Finance  Minister  San  Tiago  Dantas. 
rhis  speculation  is  totally  groundless. 

The  statement  was  released  by  the  subcom- 
nittee  as  part  of  its  hearings.  The  timing  was 
ndependently  determined  by  the  subcommittee, 
rhe  fact  that  the  release  occurred  at  the  time  of 
he  Finance  Minister's  visit  was  totally 
©incidental. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  one  sentence  from  the 
tatement  should  have  been  torn  out  of  context 
-nd  misinterpreted  to  suggest  that  Communists 
tave  a  substantial  influence  on  Brazilian  Gov- 
rnment  policy.  The  statement  neither  says  nor 
tnplies  this,  nor  is  this  the  opinion  of  the  United 
Itates  Government. 

As  President  Kennedy  has  repeatedly  empha- 
ized,  Brazil  occupies  a  key  position  in  the 
Vestern  Hemisphere  and  in  the  Western  World, 
t  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  both  countries 
aat  the  long  and  valued  tradition  of  close  and 
onstructive  collaboration  between  us  be  main- 
lined and  strengthened.  The  resolution  of  the 
ifficult  issue  of  constitutional  powers  on  the 
asis  of  the  popular  plebiscite  of  January  6 
ives  promise  that  the  Brazilian  Government 
rill  be  able  to  press  forward  effectively  with  a 
rogram  for  economic  stabilization  and  develop- 
ient  which  can  enlist  the  fruitful  cooperation 

1  Not  printed  here. 


of  our  own  Government  within  the  framework 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  would  be  most 
regrettable  if  minor  and  unwarranted  misunder- 
standings were  to  interfere  with  the  strong  and 
solid  cooperation  between  the  two  largest  de- 
mocracies of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


Admiral  Smith  Appointed  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  Atlantic 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  12 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  on  March  12 
appointed  Adm.  Harold  Page  Smith,  United 
States  Navy,  as  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Atlantic,  to  succeed  Adm.  Bobert  L.  Dennison. 
The  Council  was  informed  of  the  contents  of 
a  letter1  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
Chairman  of  the  Permanent  Council,  in  which 
the  President  asked  the  member  governments 
to  agree  to  release  Admiral  Dennison,  who  will 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  United  States 
Navy  on  May  1,  1963.  The  Council  agreed 
with  great  regret  tov  release  Admiral  Dennison 
from  his  assignment  as  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander, Atlantic,  a  position  which  he  has  held 
since  being  appointed  by  the  Council  on  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1960.  They  expressed  to  Admiral 
Dennison,  in  the  name  of  the  governments  rep- 
resented on  the  Council,  lasting  gratitude  for 
the  distinguished  service  rendered  by  him. 

At  the  Council's  request  for  the  nomination 
of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy  for  ap- 
pointment by  the  Council  as  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  Atlantic,  the  President  nominated 
Admiral  Smith  for  consideration  by  the  Coun- 
cil as  successor  to  Admiral  Dennison.  Admiral 
Smith  is  now  serving  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Europe. 

The  Council  concurred  in  this  nomination 
and  on  March  12  adopted  a  resolution  appoint- 
ing Admiral  Smith  as  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander, Atlantic,  as  successor  to  Admiral 
Dennison  with  the  same  powers  and  functions. 
The  appointment  is  to  become  effective  on  April 
30,  1963. 
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The  United  Nations:  Its  Value  to  the  United  States 


Statement  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations x 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  report  to  you 
again  on  the  work  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  you  know,  the  United  Nations  is  a  big 
subject,  one  which  can  be  approached  from 
many  points  of  view.    From  one  point  of  view  it 
is  a  symbol  of  the  aspirations  of  most  of  human- 
ity for  peace,  for  decency  and  human  dignity. 
From  another  point  of  view  it  is  an  institution 
of  110  members  pioneering  the  arts  of  parlia- 
mentary diplomacy  on  a  near-universal  level. 
From  still  another,  it  is  a  very  large  operating 
mechanism  performing  such  varied  activities  as 
stopping  a  war,  spraying  tropical  villages  with 
DDT  to  combat  malaria,  and  drafting  a  con- 
vention on  some  aspect  of  human  rights.    There 
is  even  a  point  of  view — albeit  it  is  a  narrow 
on6_from  which  the  United  Nations  appears 
to  be  the  symbol  of  wicked  one-worldliness,  a 
sinister  threat  to  the  national  sovereignty,  and 
a  joint  convention  of  international  do-gooders 
and  bobby-soxers. 

So,  like  a  novelist  approaching  some  univer- 
sal theme,  anyone  preparing  to  say  or  write 
something  about  the  United  Nations  must 
somehow  come  to  grips  with  his  material,  de- 
termine his  point  of  view,  decide  where  to 
focus — what  to  put  in  and  what  to  leave  out. 
In  the  process,  many  arbitrary  choices  must  be 
made. 

My  arbitrary  choice  for  this  occasion,  which 

I  hope  will  meet  with  the  committee's  approval, 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organization  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  Mar.  13  (U.S./U.N.  press  release 
4159  dated  Mar.  15). 


is  to  focus  briefly  but  sharply  on  this  question:  ; 
How  and  to  what  extent  does  our  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  serve  the  foreign  policy  ; 
interests  of  the  United  States  of  America  ?    Or, 
more  crudely,  Mr.  Chairman,  what's  in  it  for  ] 
us?     I  think  this  coincides  with  your  assign- 
ment. 

I  make  no  apology  to  the  most  sensitive  sup- 
porter of  the  United  Nations  for  phrasing  it 
that  way.  After  all,  if  the  very  considerable  ' 
effort  and  time  and  money  which  we  have  in-  i 
vested  in  the  United  Nations  has  not  been  a 
good  investment  from  the  U.S.  point  of  view, 
then  we  should  say  so  and  behave  accordingly— 
as,  I  feel  sure,  every  other  member  does. 

Test  of  "What's  in  It  for  Us" 

I  shall  try  to  test  this  question  of  what's 
in  it  for  us  against  two  criteria :  first,  against 
the  record  of  the  17th  General  Assembly,  which 
had  just  over  100  items  on  its  agenda;  and  sec- 
ond, against  the  roles  of  the  U.N.  in  two  of 
the  greatest  crises  of  recent  history— the  col- 
lapse of  the  Congo  and  the  discovery  of  Soviet 
missile  bases  in  Cuba.  These  are  tough  tests: 
One  covers  a  virtual  compendium  of  the  on- 
going problems  which  beset  the  modern  world; 
the  other  raises  specific  issues  of  peace  and  war 
in  specific  areas  at  specific  times. 

But  before  coming  to  these  two  tests  of  how 
well  or  how  badly  our  membership  in  the  U.N. 
serves  the  national  interest,  it  is  worth  while 
to  pose  a  prior  test:  Is  the  United  Nations 
relevant  to  the  real  world  of  the  second  half  of 
the  20th  century?  For  if  the  United  Nations 
does  not  reflect  the  real  world,  it  is  unlikely 
to  be  able  to  do  anything  useful  about  it. 
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What  then  are  the  dominant  factors  that 
lake  the  real  world  what  it  is  in  the  second 
alf  of  the  20th  century  ?  I  think  we  can  limit 
urselves  to  brief  mention  of  five  dominant 
icts  of  life  in  our  tumultuous  times : 

Let  me  say,  first  is  the  great  confrontation 
hich  goes  under  the  name  of  the  East- West 
mflict  or  the  cold  war — and  the  nuclear  arms 
ice  which  is  its  most  dangerous  manifestation, 
his  has  brought  into  conflict  two  sets  of  ideas 
)out  the  value  of  human  dignity  which  can- 
r>t  be  bridged  philosophically.  It  also  has 
-ought  into  conflict  two  great  and  powerful 
itions  whose  national  differences  must  be 
•idged  politically  if  either  is  to  survive.  The 
roceedings  of  the  United  Nations  consistently 
fleet  both  aspects  of  this  so-called  East- West 
pfrontation. 

The  second  factor  dominating  contemporary 
story  is  the  revolutionary  wave  of  national  in- 
jpendence  which,  in  an  incredibly  short  period, 
is  brought  political  independence  to  nearly  1 
Dion  people,  leaving  less  than  2  percent  of 
e  former  colonial  peoples  in  dependent  sta- 
s — an  historic  convulsion  which  perhaps 
Fered  communism  its  greatest  opportunity  to 
>sorb  vast  areas  of  the  world.  The  United 
ations  has  itself  administered  a  number  of 
ese  changes  from  dependent  to  independent 
itus  and  is  deeply  involved  with  the  difficult 
id  emotional  final  stages  of  liquidating  the 
i  colonial  system  and  the  race  problems  em- 
dded  in  it. 
The  third  factor  is  the  so-called  "revolution 

rising  expectations,"  which  has  put  a  spot- 
lit on  the  glaring  gap  between  the  material 
nditions  of  the  rich  minority  and  the  poor 
ajority  among  the  world's  peoples.  Some  85 
ireent  of  the  entire  staffs  of  the  U.N.  system  is 
cupied  with  the  first  systematic  effort  at  inter- 
■tional  cooperation  in  the  field  of  economic  and 
cial  affairs — certainly  one  of  the  great  phe- 
>mena  of  contemporary  times. 
Fourth  is  the  fantastic  pace  of  discovery  and 
mention,  which  romps  ahead  oblivious  to  the 
'litical  and  social  consequences  and  which 
ikes  the  demands  for  a  decent  life  for  all  a 
actical  proposition  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
ty.  The  United  Nations  is  concerned  increas- 
gly  with  the  complex  and  little-understood 


problems  of  how  to  transfer  effectively  science 
and  technology  from  one  cultural  setting  to 
another. 

Fifth  is  the  fitful  emergence  of  a  restless, 
teeming,  volatile,  frequently  quarrelsome  open 
society  of  nation-states — a  society  of  enormous 
diversity  of  cultures,  races,  and  political,  ec- 
onomic, and  social  systems.  The  United  Na- 
tions is,  of  course,  the  institutional  center  of  this 
open  international  society — partly  the  cause  and 
partly  the  result  of  the  forces  which  impel  an 
interdependent  world  into  more  intimate  associ- 
ation on  an  expanding  agenda  of  political  and 
human  problems. 

If  these  are  the  principal  factors  which  mold 
our  times — the  cold  war,  the  liquidation  of  colo- 
nialism, the  pervasive  demand  for  a  better  ma- 
terial way  of  life,  the  thundering  impact  of 
science,  and  the  emergence  of  a  vast,  new  open 
society  on  the  international  plane — then  we 
must  conclude  that  the  United  Nations  is  in- 
deed relevant  to  these  times,  that  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  contemporary  scene.  And  being 
relevant,  it  is  in  a  position  to  be  effective. 

Let  us  come,  then,  to  the  question  of  how 
effective,  from  our  point  of  view.  What's  in  it 
for  us  ?  How,  as  the  most  recent  example,  does 
the  record  of  the  17th  General  Assembly  stand 
the  test? 

How  the  Assembly's  Record  Stands  the  Test 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  agenda  of  the 
17th  General  Assembly  was  a  virtual  compen- 
dium of  the  ongoing  problems  of  the  modern 
world. 

Listen  to  this  list  of  trouble  spots  and  sore 
spots:  the  Congo,  the  Gaza  Strip,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  South- West  Africa,  the  Portuguese 
African  territories,  Kashmir,  Yemen,  West  New 
Guinea,  and  the  Arab  refugee  camps. 

Mark  this  string  of  contentious  issues :  Chi- 
nese representation,  North  Korea,  Hungary, 
colonialism,  troika,  and  sovereignty  over  natural 
resources. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  this  list  of  universal 
concerns:  disarmament,  nuclear  testing,  outer 
space,  world  food,  world  trade,  world  science, 
and  the  training  of  manpower  for  economic  and 
social  development. 

All  of  these  issues,  in  one  form  or  another, 
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came  before  the  United  Nations  for  some  kind 
of  action  during  the  last  General  Assembly, 
even  if  each  one  did  not  appear  formally  on  the 
Assembly's  agenda.  Many  of  them  are  among 
the  most  complex,  the  most  intractable,  the  most 
ancient  troubles  of  the  human  race.  And  many 
come  to  the  United  Nations  as  a  court  of  last 
resort — because  nobody  else  has  been  able  to 
cope  with  them  at  all. 

Obviously  the  United  Nations  did  not  "solve" 
all,  or  even  many,  of  these  problems;  but  it 
worked  on  them.  On  a  few  it  took  conclusive 
action ;  on  some  it  made  progress,  and  on  others 
it  did  not. 

We  have  made  full  reports  on  the  record 
of  the  17th  General  Assembly,  item  by  item  and 
vote  by  vote;  I  shall  not  take  your  time  to  re- 
peat the  record.  The  point  to  be  made  is  simply 
this :  The  United  States  view  was  the  majority 
view  in  over  80  percent  of  the  40  key  votes  cast 
in  committees  and  full  Assembly.  On  several 
issues  we  abstained,  and  on  two  extreme  resolu- 
tions recommending  sanctions  against  member 
states  we  voted  against  the  majority. 

This  is  the  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
our  membership  in  the  United  Nations  served 
the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United  States 
across  the  spectrum  of  issues  represented  by  the 
agenda  of  the  17th  General  Assembly. 

Meanwhile  the  impact  of  the  twin  crises  in 
the  Caribbean  and  the  Himalayas  raised  our 
credit— and  our  credibility;  had  the  opposite 
effect  on  the  stock  of  the  Soviet  Union;  im- 
proved Western  Hemisphere  solidarity;  acti- 
vated the  members  from  NATO;  and  gave 
pause  to  those  who  tend  to  equate  the  lona  -fides 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  saying  for  one  mo- 
ment that  the  17th  General  Assembly— or  any 
other  meeting  or  organ  of  the  United  Nations- 
was  the  handmaiden  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  am  not  even  saying  that  there  were  no 
disappointments  or  no  cause  for  apprehension ; 
for  example,  we  expect  continuing  fireworks 
over  the  hard-core  cases  in  the  remnants  of 
European  empires,  and  we  are  most  gravely  con- 
cerned at  the  lack  of  evidence  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  all  too  many  mem- 
bers. But  I  am  saying,  most  emphatically,  that 
in  no  case  was  United  States  interest  damaged, 


in  most  cases  our  objectives  were  furthered  in  a 
positive  fashion,  and  in  other  cases  we  have  rea- 
son  to  hope  for  a  better  result  on  another  day. 
In  short,  it  was  very  much  in  our  national  inter- 
est to  be  there,  paying  our  considerable  share 
of  the  cost  and  exercising  our  considerable  share 
of  the  leadership. 

Role  of  U.N.  in  Congo  and  Cuban  Crises 

The  political  problems  before  the  General  As- 
sembly tend  to  be  those  anguished  issues  which 
have  roots  in  the  past  and  drag  on  from  year 
to  year — so  hardy  or  so  virulent  that  some- 
times our  best  efforts  succeed  only  in  keeping 
them  from  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

But  now  I  should  like  to  discuss  two  crises 
which  had  sudden  beginnings,  which  directly 
and  immediately  involved  the  United  Nations. 
and  which  now  seem  to  be  ended — at  least  in 
the  form  in  which  they  arose.  I  refer  to  those 
most  dangerous  events  which  raised  the  dire 
threat  of  great-power  confrontation — and  thu£ 
of  nuclear  war — in  the  Congo  and  the  Carib- 
bean. The  point  is  to  ask  in  each  case  whether 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  these  crises; 
served  the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  Uniteo 
States. 

What  were  our  aims  in  the  Congo  affair? 
Our  aims  in  the  Congo  are  the  same  as  our  aims 
for  all  of  tropical  Africa.  They  are  quite  simplf 
to  state :  to  help  create  an  area  of  truly  free  anc 
independent  African  states,  safe  from  externa 
aggression  or  subversion,  working  out  their  owr 
destinies  in  their  own  way,  cooperating  witl 
each  other  and  with  those  who  wish  to  help  ii 
their  overwhelming  task  of  progressive  mod 
ernization.  In  the  Congo,  as  elsewhere,  this  re 
quires  national  unity  and  a  reasonable  degree  o 
political  stability. 

Contrasted  to  this,  the  collapse  of  the  Cong< 
in  its  first  week  of  nationhood  offered  these  sud 
den  prospects :  national  disunity,  political  chaos 
civil  disorder,  social  disintegration,  and  ex 
ternal  penetration— prospects  made  to  order  f  o 
Communist  exploitation.  And  because  of  this 
the  ultimate  prospect  for  the  Congo  was  for  th 
forces  of  the  nuclear  powers  to  find  themselve 
face  to  face  in  the  heart  of  central  Africa  in  th^ 
infancy  of  independence— about  as  messy  an 
dangerous  a  state  of  affairs  as  one  can  imagint 
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The  story  of  the  struggle  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— with  unflagging  support  from  this  coun- 
try— to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  Congo 
is  too  well  known  to  members  of  this  committee 
to  review  it  here.  I  am  all  too  conscious  of  every 
bit  and  every  kind  of  criticism  that  has  been 
leveled  against  this  operation;  and  it  has  been 
of  every  kind — from  honest  doubts  about  the 
legal  basis  for  U.N.  action  to  purple  propa- 
ganda and  outrageous  lies.  I  also  will  state 
that  in  this  unprecedented,  almost  fantastic 
operation,  in  any  historical  sense,  some  deci- 
sions were  not  perfectly  coordinated,  some  oper- 
ations were  not  fully  efficient,  some  judgments 
were  not  later  justified,  and  a  few  actions  were 
lot  excusable.  My  point  is  neither  to  tabulate 
;he  accomplishments  nor  to  count  the  mistakes. 

My  point  is,  rather,  to  look  at  the  results  and 
state  that,  as  of  today,  civil  war  has  been  re- 
slaced  by  national  unity,  political  chaos  has 
)een  replaced  by  reasonable  prospects  for  politi- 
cal stability,  total  disorder  has  been  replaced 
)y  order,  social  disintegration  has  been  replaced 
)y  an  evolving  program  for  social  progress,  and 
he  scavengers  have  been  sent  home  packing, 
tfone  of  this  is  yet  guaranteed  to  be  permanent. 
But  this  is  what  has  happened  in  the  Congo; 
his  is  what  the  United  States  wanted  to  happen 
n  the  Congo ;  and  it  could  not  have  happened 
mder  any  other  auspices  than  that  of  the  United 
Nations,  without  the  certainty  or  at  least  the 
isk  of  international  war. 

It  therefore  is  difficult — indeed  it  is  impossi- 
>le — to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  foreign 
'olicy  interests  of  the  United  States  have  been 
erved  well  by  the  United  Nations  performance 
a  the  Congo  crisis,  and  this,  of  course,  would 
ave  been  out  of  the  question  without  our  mem- 
ership  and  our  full  support.  I  know  no  way 
f  putting  a  dollar  value  on  the  restoration  of 
eace  in  central  Africa. 

The  U.N.  role  in  the  Congo  was,  of  course, 
n  extremely  large  operational  task,  by  far  the 
irgest  it  has  ever  undertaken,  involving  nearly 
0,000  troops  from  21  nations,  supported  by  a 
lassive  airlift  and  by  hundreds  of  civilian  tech- 
icians  recruited  through  a  dozen  international 
gencies. 

The  U.N.  role  in  the  Cuban  crisis  was  entirely 
ifferent.  Actually,  the  United  Nations  had 
iree  roles  in  the  Cuban  crisis,  two  of  which 


were  played  out  while  the  third  was  frustrated 
but  nonetheless  useful  to  us.  Because  the  naval 
quarantine  of  Cuba  was  the  first  dramatic  move 
in  that  crisis,  and  because  of  the  critical  part 
played  by  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
it  is  easy  to  forget  how  the  United  Nations  fitted 
into  the  pattern  of  these  supercharged  days 
when  the  world  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  abyss 
in  late  October. 

You  will  remember,  of  course,  that  the  Presi- 
dent called  into  play  at  one  stroke  all  the  avail- 
able instruments  of  diplomatic  action — United 
States  military  power,  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  United  Nations,  and  an 
appeal  to  public  opinion  around  the  world.2 

The  first  role  of  the  United  Nations  was  to 
serve  as  a  world  forum  where  the  facts  could  be 
laid  on  the  table.    When  the  Security  Council 
met  in  emergency  session,  I  was  able  to  present 
the  United  States  case  not  only  to  the  members 
of  that  Council  but  to  all  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  who  crowded  that  tense  room, 
as  well  as  to  the  press  and  the  microphones  and 
the  cameras  which  carried  our  story  to  our  own 
public  and  to  every  corner  of  the  world  reached 
by  the  mass  media  of  today.     Our  case  was 
right;  our  case  was  thoroughly  documented; 
and  our  case  was  vastly  strengthened  as  it  un- 
folded before  the  bar  of  world  opinion  in  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations— the 
only  bar  of  universal  public  opinion  there  is. 
Just  how  much  this  revelation  of  Soviet  deceit 
and    recklessness    shocked    the    innocent    by- 
standers in  the  cold  war,  I  can't  guess.    Nor,  of 
course,  can  I  estimate  how  much  this  blow  to 
confidence    in    Russia's    word    and    influence 
among  the  new  nations   contributed  to   Mr. 
Khrushchev's  decision  to  pull  out  quickly  and 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  mistake. 

The  second  role  of  the  United  Nations — or, 
more  precisely,  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations — was  that  of  third  party  to  the 
issue.  At  a  critical  moment,  when  the  nuclear 
powers  seemed  to  be  set  on  a  collision  course, 
the  Secretary-General's  intervention  led  to  the 
diversion  of  the  Soviet  ships  headed  for  Cuba 
and  interception  by  our  Navy.  This  was  an  in- 
dispensable first  step.    The  mere  existence  of 

2  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  12,  1962,  pp. 
715-740. 
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an  impartial  office  which  could  perform  such  a 
service  in  the  middle  of  the  night  at  such  a  time 
is  no  small  asset  to  the  human  race. 

The  third  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Cuban  crisis— the  one  which  could  not  be  played 
out — was  that  of   an  international   inspector 
ready  and  willing  to  go  at  once  to  Cuba  to 
verify  the  removal  of  the  missiles.    As  we  all 
know,  Castro  refused  a  United  Nations  presence 
on  Cuban  soil ;  U  Thant's  visit  was  in  vain,  and 
thus  Castro  prevented  a  quicker  and  cleaner 
liquidation  of  the  crisis.    But  the  fact  is  that  at 
the  height  of  this  most  dangerous  period  of  the 
postwar  world,  Chairman  Khrushchev  agreed 
— even  proposed — an  international  inspection 
team  under  United  Nations  auspices,  a  proposal 
to  which  we  could  quickly  agree  and  which  be- 
came part  of  the  formula  for  disengagement 
between  the  United  States  and  Soviet  heads  of 
state.3    And  Castro's  refusal  of  U.N.  inspection 
converted  a  quarrel  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  into  a  defiance  of  the 
United  Nations  by  Cuba. 

Finally— and  I  won't  detain  you  longer  on 
this  subject— the  United  Nations  also  provided 
a  site  where  Mr.  [John  J.]  McCloy  and  I  could 
meet  with  Mr.  [Vassily  V.]  Kuznetsov  and  the 
Soviet  negotiators  for  those  long  weeks  to  con- 
clude the  transaction  and  bring  about  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Soviet  bombers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  not  care  to  speculate 
on  how  or  when  the  Cuban  crisis  might  have 
been  resolved — or  whether  it  could  have  been 
resolved— without  the  United  Nations.  But  I 
do  say  that  the  United  Nations  played  a  large 
part  in  a  complex  exercise  in  diplomatic  action 
which  averted  the  threat  of  thermonuclear  war; 
and  for  this  I  think  we  can  thank  our  stars. 

U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Interests  Well  Served 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  put  the  record  of 
the  United  Nations  at  the  17th  General  As- 
sembly, during  the  Congo  crisis,  and  during  the 
Cuban  crisis  to  the  test;  and  we  have  seen  that, 
in  very  large  measure,  the  performance  of  the 
U.N.  served  well  the  foreign  policy  interests  of 
the  United  States.  There  was,  indeed,  much 
in  it  for  us. 


4  For  texts  of  messages  exchanged  between  President 
Kennedy  and  Chairman  Khrushchev,  see  ibid.,  p.  741. 


But  I  should  prefer,  in  the  end,  not  to  read 
that  record  as  though  it  were  a  scoreboard  on 
which  "victories"  and  "defeats"  are  recorded. 
I  prefer  to  avoid  the  specious  habit  of  treating 
the  course  of  human  affairs — even  the  massive 
conflicts  in  world  affairs — like  some  sporting 
event  which  ends  when  the  timekeeper  blows  his 
whistle. 

The  real  world  of  international  politics  is,  as 
you  know,  not  that  simple.  We  are  dealing 
with  fitful  tides  of  history  which  ebb  and  flow. 
We  are  wrestling  often  with  problems  which, 
when  solved  in  their  immediate  forms,  promptly 
give  rise  to  new  forms  and  new  problems — as 
witness  the  case  of  the  Congo  today. 

We  can,  of  course,  say  with  assurance  that, 
in  this  case  or  that,  our  policies  prevailed  and; 
our  objectives  were  gained.  We  can  point  to 
objective  proof  of  progress  here  and  there.  We 
can  show  that  unfriendly  moves  by  x  and  y  were 
defeated  or  diverted,  and  that  in  all  of  these 
cases  the  United  Nations  had  a  useful  part  to 
play. 

But  to  form  mature  judgments  as  to  the  real 
value  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
raise  alternatives,  that  we  must  ask  questions 
which  challenge  the  imagination  to  say  what 
might  have  happened  if  the  United  Nations  had 
not  been  there  at  all.   For  example : 

Would  the  Communists  have  fared  better  or 
worse  in  their  efforts  to  divert  the  independence 
movement  into  a  Communist  mold — their  su- 
preme opportunity  to  extend  power — if  the 
United  Nations  had  not  existed  ? 

Would  the  prospects  of  peace  be  better  oi 
worse — in  Iran,  in  Greece,  in  Korea,  in  Kash- 
mir, in  the  Middle  East,  in  the  western  Pacific, 
in  central  Africa — if  there  had  been  no  Unitec 
Nations  during  the  past  decade  and  a  half? 

Would  United  States  foreign  policy  interests 
more  recently  in  the  Congo  and  the  Caribbean 
have  been  served  better  or  worse  without  i 
United  Nations  during  the  past  few  months? 

Could  the  United  States  put  its  ideas,  its  be 
liefs,  its  policies  before  the  watching  work 
more — or  less — effectively  if  the  United  Nation: 
did  not  exist? 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  speculate  on  thes< 
rather  frightening  alternatives  for  it  seems  t< 
me  the  questions  answer  themselves. 
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•pportunitfes  for  U.S.  in  an  Open  Forum 

But  I  should  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
nth  a  few  comments  about  the  position  of 
hose  who  favor  the  United  Nations  in  principle 
ut  want  to  withdraw  or  restrict  our  support 
n  those  relatively  few  occasions  when  the 
Jnited  States  finds  itself  in  a  minority  position. 

The  basic  point  here,  of  course,  is  that  the 
Jnited  States  does  not  own  or  control  the 
Jnited  Nations.  It  is  not  a  wing  of  the  State 
)epartment.  We  are  no  more  and  no  less  than 
he  most  influential  of  the  110  members.  If  we 
rere  less,  we  would  be  failing  to  exert  the  in- 
uence  of  freedom's  leader;  if  we  were  more, 
re  would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  U.N., 
rtiich  depends  precisely  on  the  fact  that  it  is 
ot  an  arm  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other 
;overnment  but  a  truly  international  organiza- 
ion — no  better  or  worse  than  the  agreements 
rhich  can  be  reached  by  the  controlling  majori- 
zes of  its  members. 

Before  such  agreements  are  reached — or  not 
eached — debate  and  negotiation  bare  differ- 
rices  and  reveal  similarities  which  frequently 
>ad  to  accommodation  and  compromise.    And 

would  ask :  Is  this  not  the  heart  of  the  demo- 
ratic  method  ?  Is  this  not  the  parliamentary 
y stem  in  action  ?  Is  this  not  our  own  idea  of 
ow  we  are  most  likely  to  make  more  wise  de- 
isions  than  foolish  ones — how  the  weak  are 
lost  likely  to  be  protected  from  the  strong— 
ow  the  will  of  the  majority  and  the  rights  of 
le  minority  can  both  find  expression  without 
i justice  to  either  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  yes.  And 
:  we  were  to  pick  up  our  marbles  and  go  home 
'henever  there  is  a  disappointment,  we  would 
ot  only  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  U.N. 
ut  would  abandon  hope  that  nations  can  work 
ut  their  problems  most  of  the  time  by  the  same 
tethods  by  which  conflicting  interests  get  re- 
eved within  democratic  nations  and  commu- 
ities.  This  would  deny  on  the  international 
svel  the  principles,  methods,  and  techniques 
hich  we  swear  by  on  the  national  and  local 
svels. 

Even  faith  in  our  kind  of  institutions  would 
ot,  however,  be  enough  to  justify  support  for 
ie  United  Nations  if  it  worked  against  us. 
tut  this  dilemma,  happily,  does  not  exist,  and 
ie  record  proves  it.    The  fact  is  that  the  story 


of  the  last  General  Assembly,  when  the  U.S. 
position  was  the  majority  position  better  than 
four  times  out  of  five,  is  the  standard  story  of 
successive  Assemblies  over  the  past  17  years. 
The  fact  is  that  in  17  years  the  Soviet  Union 
has  never  once — never  once — succeeded  in  build- 
ing a  majority  for  any  proposition  of  substance 
against  the  opposition  of  the  United  States. 
And  the  fact  is  that  in  17  years  the  United 
States  has  never  felt  obliged  to  exercise  its  veto 
in  the  Security  Council  to  protect  its  interest, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  the  veto  100 
times. 

That's  the  record,  and  there  is,  of  course,  a 
fundamental  reason  for  it.  The  reason  should 
be  recalled  frequently,  for  in  this  fact  lies  one 
of  our  greatest  assets  in  the  world  today:  the 
fact  that  the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  generally  in  harmony  with 
the  foreign  policy  interests  of  all  nations  which 
want  to  see  a  peaceful  community  of  independ- 
ent states  working  together,  by  free  choice,  to 
improve  the  lot  of  humanity.  And  since  the 
majority  of  the  nations  of  the  world  share  this 
goal,  the  majority  consistently  side  with  the 
United  States — or  we  side  with  them,  depending 
on  your  point  of  view — when  the  roll  is  called 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  are  counted.  It's  as 
simple  as  that. 

But  let  us  take  a  couple  of  blemishes  in  the 
record  and  the  performance  of  the  U.N.  and 
its  members — the  kind  of  blemishes  that  lead 
some  of  our  people  who  favor  the  U.N.  in  prin- 
ciple to  want  to  restrict  it  in  practice. 

First,  take  a  case  where  the  United  States 
could  not  agree  with  a  majority  of  the  decision- 
making group  in  a  U.N.  agency.  A  recent  case 
was  the  one  that  you  referred  to  in  your  open- 
ing statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  decision 
of  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  to  help  fi- 
nance an  agricultural  research  project  in  Cuba. 
We  objected  to  that  project  and  still  do.4  Yet 
the  whole  story  is  that  out  of  288  projects  as- 
sisted by  that  Fund,  in  the  course  of  its  exist- 
ence, we  approved  of  287.  So  we  face  a  choice : 
Should  we  retaliate  by  withholding  or  limiting 
our  support  for  an  agency  which  we  invented, 
which  has  allocated  97  percent  of  its  funds  to 
nations  which  we  ourselves  are  aiding,  and 


4  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  11,  1963,  p.  357. 
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which  represents  an  economical  way  for  the 
United  States  to  contribute  to  the  Decade  of 
Development,  because  in  1  instance  out  of  288 
instances  we  were  unable  to  persuade  a  majority 
that  our  view  was  the  correct  one? 

Let  me  refer  also  to  a  situation  which  seems 
to  agitate  some  of  our  people— the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  make  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions which  it  is  well  able  to  make  to  such 
programs  as  technical  assistance,  malaria  eradi- 
cation, the  World  Food  Program,  and  so  forth. 
Their  delinquency  is  deplorable  but  understand- 
able from  their  point  of  view.  These  programs 
do  not  serve  Communist  ends ;  on  the  contrary. 
So  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  Soviet  Union 
makes  little  or  no  voluntary  contributions  to 
agencies  whose  work  cuts  straight  across  their 
own  objectives.  But  should  we  support  these 
programs  less  because  they  fail  to  win  applause 
from  the  Kremlin? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rather 
suspect  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
munist countries  will  tend  to  participate — and 
contribute — somewhat  more  in  the  work  of  these 
agencies  in  the  years  to  come.  There  is  some 
evidence  of  that  already.  And  I  think  that  the 
reason  is  clear.  The  policy  of  self-ostracism 
from  the  specialized  agencies  has  not  worked 
well  for  the  Soviet  Union,  even  though  it  has 
made  life  with  them  a  bit  easier  for  us. 

If  this  in  fact  happens,  it  will  raise  some  day- 
to-day  problems  for  us,  but,  in  my  view,  it  also 
will  raise  problems  for  them  and  opportunities 
for  us.  For  while  the  so-called  Communist 
states  operate  more  or  less  closed  societies  at 
home,  once  they  step  out  into  a  United  Nations 
forum  they  enter  an  open  society. 

In  an  open  forum,  over  a  period  of  time,  ide- 
ology becomes  transparent,  dogma  wears  thin 
and  becomes  tiresome,  and  the  myth  of  the  mag- 
ical solution  evaporates  slowly  in  the  free  air  of 
a  marketplace  of  ideas.  There  is  contention  in 
all  this;  there  is  frustration  and  the  stuff  of 
headlines ;  there  is  danger  that  the  fearful  and 
the  insecure  will  want  to  withdraw  from  the 
free  interplay  of  conflicting  ideas  and  concepts 
and  terminology— especially  if,  now  and  again, 
things  do  not  go  exactly  the  way  we  would  like 
them  to. 

Yet  it  is  we  who  do  best  in  the  open  forum, 
for  this  is  our  natural  habitat.    And  if  we  have 


the  nerve  to  go  ahead,  if  we  have  the  stomach 
for  the  test  of  the  open  society,  if  we  have  the 
courage  to  build  even  that  which  is  not  perfect 
from  our  point  of  view,  I  can  foresee  nothing 
but  a  more  meaningful  dialog  coming  out  of 
it,  a  gradual  erosion  of  tension,  and  finally  the 
dominance  of  a  set  of  ideas  which  are  better— 
and  better  able  also  to  stand  the  test— than  the 
Marxist  ideas  as  revealed  to  his  successors. 

All  this  would  require,  on  our  part,  a  degree 
of  responsibility,  of  restraint,  of  maturity,  and 
of  political  sophistication  which  never  before 
has  been  demanded  of  a  democratic  public  and 
its  elected  representatives.  It  will  not  be  easy, 
and  it  will  not  be  without  temporary  disap- 
pointments; and  I,  for  one,  have  no  doubt  of 
the  outcome — for  this,  too,  would  serve  and, 
serve  well  the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 
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The  United  Nations  Role  in  Political  Disputes 


by  Joseph  J.  Sisco 

Director,  Office  of  United  Nations  Political  Affairs  1 


Secretary  Rusk  said  recently,2  "We  tend  to 
!orget  so  much — and  so  fast.  Nowadays  there 
ire  those  who  seem  to  think  that  .  .  .  the 
Jnited  Nations  is  a  fanciful  exercise  for  those 
vho  wish  to  talk  somewhat  idly  about  a  world 
rhich  has  not  and  cannot  come  into  existence, 
.n  truth,  a  central  issue  of  the  cold  war  is  the 
Jnited  Nations  itself — its  charter,  its  concept 
f  a  decent  world  order,  its  commitment  to 
>eaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  its  concern  for 
iiiman  rights,  the  expansion  of  trade,  economic 
nd  social  progress,  and  our  deepest  aspirations 
oward  a  disarmed  and  peaceful  world." 

Because  world  order  does  not  exist  at  a  time 
rhen  world  interdependence  has  become  a  real- 
ty, the  United  Nations  is  not  a  "fanciful  exer- 
ise"  but  an  indispensable  necessity. 

All  of  us,  I  believe,  accept  the  fact  that  there 
re  no  absolute  answers  to  the  agonies  and 
sarchings  of  our  time.  The  process  of  giving 
esh  to  the  bones  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
as  been  going  on  for  17  years,  and  the  mil- 
mnium  is  obviously  not  just  around  the  corner, 
'his  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  surprise  or  dis- 
Duragement.  No  more  arduous  task— no  more 
ecessary  task— has  ever  been  undertaken  by 
lankind  in  recorded  history.  For  as  President 
Kennedy  has  said : 3 

.  .  .  arms  alone  are  not  enough  to  keep  the  peace ; 
must  be  kept  by  men.  Our  instrument  and  our  hope 
the  United  Nations.  ...    We  may  not  always  agree 


1  Address  made  before  the  13th  Annual  Conference  of 
ational  Organizations,  called  by  the  American  Asso- 
ation  for  the  United  Nations  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
:ar.  11  (press  release  120  dated  Mar.  8). 
3  Bulletin  of  Mar.  18, 1963,  p.  393. 
*  Ibid.,  Jan.  29, 1962,  p.  159. 


with  every  detailed  action  taken  by  every  officer  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  with  every  voting  majority.  But  as 
an  institution  it  should  have  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
had  in  the  past  since  its  inception,  no  stronger  or  more 
faithful  member  than  the  United  States  of  America. 

^  Eegrettably,  an  assessment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  terms  of  U.S.  national  interests  has  been 
obscured  or  distorted  by  both  ardent  friends 
and  implacable  foes,  by  those  who  feel  the  U.N. 
does  too  little  and  those  who  feel  it  does  too 
much. 

What  I  say  here  today  is  not  intended  to  pro- 
vide ammunition  for  either  enthusiastic  friend 
or  hard-bitten  foe.  My  hope  is  that  you  will 
find  in  my  words  a  dispassionate  summing  up 
of  both  the  capacities  and  limitations  of  the 
United  Nations,  for  above  all  the  United  Na- 
tions is  a  human  institution  reflecting  both  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  mankind. 

Scope  of  the  United  Nations 

The  scope  of  the  United  Nations  today  is 
impressive. 

In  the  Middle  East  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  continues  to  feed  and  clothe 
over  a  million  refugees.  The  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  patrols  daily  the  armistice 
demarcation  lines.  The  United  Nations  Truce 
Supervision  Organization  copes  with  touchy  in- 
cidents which  could  spark  into  broader  con- 
flagrations. A  representative  of  the  Secretary- 
General,  the  distinguished  American  Dr.  Ralph 
Bunche,  is  exploring  ways  to  help  ease  relation- 
ships between  the  new  Yemen  Arab  Republic 
and  its  neighbors. 

In  the  Far  East  the  United  Nations  tem- 
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porary  executive  authority  is  helping  to  assure 
peaceful  transfer  of  West  New  Guinea  from 
the  Dutch  to  Indonesian  administration,  prior 
to  arrangements  being  made  by  Indonesia  and 
the  U.N.  for  the  exercise  of  self-determination. 
A  representative  of  the  Secretary-General  is 
actively  engaged  in  easing  relations  between 
Thailand  and  Cambodia.  U.N.  observers  in 
Kashmir  continue  to  police  the  cease-fire  lines. 
In  Africa  United  Nations  "presences"  are 
important  elements  of  stability,  in  addition  to 
the  organization's  key  role  in  the  Congo. 

The  United  Nations  has  an  economic  com- 
mission in  Europe,  in  Latin  America,  in  the  Far 
East,  and  in  Africa.  There  are  53  resident  rep- 
resentatives, primarily  in  underdeveloped  areas, 
providing  essential  technical  and  administra- 
tive guidance. 

The  United  Nations  is  not  a  substitute  for 
policy.  It  is  an  organization  in  which  the 
United  States  pursues  its  national  interests 
through  peaceful  means. 

This  is  a  familiar  theme  to  you.  Let  us  use 
this  measuring  rod  to  determine  how  well  the 
U.S.  came  out  in  three  ways:  first,  at  the 
recently  concluded  17th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly;  secondly,  during  the  Cuban  crisis; 
and  thirdly,  in  connection  with  the  United 
Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo. 

Restraint  and  Reason  in  17th  G.A. 

Restraint  and  reason,  for  the  most  part,  pre- 
vailed in  the  17th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  A  recently  completed  tabu- 
lation of  the  voting  on  29  key  issues  before  the 
Assembly  shows  that  the  majority  coincided 
with  the  United  States  position  22  times.  Of 
the  total  votes  compiled,  more  than  twice  as 
many  coincided  with  the  U.S.  vote  as  coincided 
with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

For  those  who  fear  that  the  United  States 
is  being  submerged  within  the  huge  voting  blocs 
of  the  present  110-nation  U.N.,  a  brief  look  at 
some  of  the  key  results  of  the  17th  Assembly 
is  worth  while. 

The  Assembly  elected  U  Thant  Secretary- 
General  for  a  full  term.  The  troika  never  got 
out  of  the  barn,  and  the  Soviets  were  forced 
to  rein  in  their  attempt  to  get  a  veto  over  the 
U.N.  Secretariat. 


The  World  Court's  opinion  was  accepted  by 
an   overwhelming   majority,   thereby   making 
payment  of  the  Congo  and  Middle  East  peace- 
keeping expenses  obligatory  for  member  states. 
But  we  must  guard  against  optimism.     This 
was  an  important  action  but  only  a  preliminary 
bout  won ;  the  main  decision  will  have  to  come 
at  the  special  Assembly  session  on  finances  in 
May  of  this  year.    Collective  financial  responsi- 
bility— or  lack  of  it — can  mean  the  difference 
between   an   effective   and   ineffective  United 
Nations.    It  can  mean  the  difference  between  a 
conference-type  U.N.  and  one  with  real  execu- 
tive and  peacekeeping  capacities.    "The  U.S. 
position  on  any  possible  future  contribution 
above  our  regular  scale  assessment  for  peace- 
keeping operations  will  be  decisively  influenced 
in  the  months  ahead  by  the  financial  support 
which  other  members  of  the  United  Nations 
actually  provide."4 

The  Chinese  representation  vote  came  outj 
even  better  than  last  year. 

A  resolution  reaffirming  the  United  States 
position  on  Korean  unification  was  agair' 
adopted. 

The  Assembly  asked  the  Secretary-Genera) 
to  establish  a  U.N.  presence  in  South-Wesi 
Africa. 

The  Assembly  once  again  endorsed  our  posi- 
tion on  Hungary ;  it  has  called  upon  the  Secre 
tary-General  to  take  a  hand  in  the  matter. 

Under  the  general  umbrella  of  the  Decade  oj 
Development,  the  Assembly  asked  for  a  stud] 
of  a  proposed  U.N.  institute  for  training  anc 
research  in  U.N.  operations,  called  a  U.N.  con 
ference  to  study  problems  of  internationa 
trade  and  development,  affirmed  the  important 
and  the  legal  rights  of  private  investment  ii 
developing  countries,  and  passed  a  resolutioi 
on  population  which  was  at  once  historic  in  it 
recognition  of  the  problem  and  moderate  in  it 
proposals  for  dealing  with  it. 

These  results  are  on  the  plus  side  of  th 
ledger.  But  we  must  face  frankly  that  oi 
colonial  issues  we  frequently  favored  more  mod 
erate  recommendations  than  some  adopted  b; 
the  Assembly.  The  preoccupation  of  the  U.B 
with  colonialism,  understandable  as  it  may  b< 


*  For  text  of  a  statement  released  by  the  U.S.  Missio 
to  the  U.N.  on  Mar.  6,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  25,  1963,  p.  44.' 
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is  of  course  also  exploited  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  basic  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  breakup  of  old  colonial 
patterns  are,  for  the  most  part,  ones  which  the 
United  States  would  have  to  face  whether  or 
not  there  were  a  United  Nations.  The  United 
States  launched  and  has  long  been  committed 
to  the  principle  of  self-determination.  As  a 
leader  of  the  free  world,  it  has  a  legitimate  in- 
terest in  orderly  progress  toward  self-govern- 
ment. The  fact  that  this  progress  is  faster  and 
less  orderly  in  some  cases  than  we  would  desire 
is  perhaps  inherent  in  the  present  irresistible 
drive  for  independence.  This  drive  does  not 
originate  in  the  United  Nations.  While  the  ex- 
istence of  the  United  Nations  probably  helps 
intensify  the  drive  for  self-determination,  it 
also  has  provided  a  valuable  safety  valve  as  well 
as  a  restraining  brake.  And  the  existence  of 
United  Nations  machinery  has  eased  the  pain- 
ful shift  from  old,  established  patterns  with  a 
minimum  of  disturbance  and  disorder  in  most 
iases. 

The  end  of  traditional  colonialism  is  in  sight. 
But  among  the  problems  which  remain  are 
some  of  the  toughest  ones.  Nevertheless,  the 
impact  of  the  colonial  issue  can  be  expected  to 
liminish  before  too  long.  Where  the  West  is 
ible  to  take  a  position  that  is  responsive  to  the 
sasic  objectives  that  the  Africans  and  the 
loans  deem  important,  we  can  influence  them 
;oward  moderation. 

rhe  Cuban  Crisis 

Let  me  turn  to  the  Cuban  crisis. 

The  Cuban  crisis  demonstrated  the  utility  of 
:he  various  diplomatic  instruments  available  to 
:he  United  States  in  a  crisis.  Coordination  of 
lational  action,  bilateral  diplomacy,  regional 
irrangements,  and  the  United  Nations  system 
narked  the  handling  of  the  crisis  throughout. 

The  United  Nations  was  important  in  three 
ivays :  as  a  forum  for  exposing  Soviet  duplicity 
md  enlisting  diplomatic  support ;  as  an  effective 
nstrumentality  for  international  conciliation 
rod  a  defuser  of  the  crisis;  and  as  an  in- 
stitution willing  and  able  on  short  notice  to 
ierve  as  inspector  to  verify  the  removal  of  the 
>ffensive  weapons  and  to  guard  against  their 
^introduction. 


President  Greets  Conference 
of  National  Organizations 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  -from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  Clark  M.  Eicheloerger,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations. 

White  House  press  release   (Palm  Beach,  Fla.)   dated 
March  16,  for  release  March  17 

March  7, 1963 

Deab  Mb.  Eichelbebgee  :  Please  extend  my 
greetings  and  good  wishes  to  each  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Conference  of 
National  Organizations  and  to  the  organizations 
they  represent,  including  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  United  Nations  which  is  sponsoring 
this  important  meeting. 

It  is  good  that  you  are  getting  a  progress  re- 
port on  the  first  year  of  the  United  Nations 
Decade  of  Development  Few  activities  can 
equal  in  importance  those  which  are  related  to 
helping  men  and  women  around  the  world  to 
acquire  the  skills  and  organizations — of  govern- 
ment and  of  business — which  are  needed  not 
only  to  improve  the  standards  of  living  but  also 
to  lift  up  the  quality  of  life.  It  is  the  well- 
established  policy  of  our  government  to  aid  such 
efforts,  through  the  United  Nations  and  through 
other  appropriate  channels. 

I  note  that  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations  is  now  celebrating  its  fortieth 
anniversary  of  work  in  behalf  of  organizations 
standing  for  hope,  and  decency,  and  the  rule  of 
law  in  the  affairs  of  nations :  at  first  the  League 
of  Nations  and  now  the  United  Nations.  But 
the  fact  that  there  is  now  wide  public  acceptance 
and  support  of  the  United  Nations  does  not  mean 
that  your  jobs  of  education  and  of  provoking 
discussion  are  finished.  Many  unresolved  prob- 
lems still  face  the  United  Nations.  One  of  the 
thorniest  is  that  of  financial  responsibility;  an- 
other is  that  of  maintaining  a  truly  international 
civil  service. 

Finally,  may  I  join  you  in  your  tribute  to 
Eleanor  Roosevelt?  Time  will  not  tarnish  the 
luster  of  her  legacy  to  us,  nor  will  future  genera- 
tions forget  her  tireless  work  and  selfless  devo- 
tion to  the  highest  concept  of  human  rights.  May 
the  memory  of  her  life  continue  to  bring  inspira- 
tion to  men  and  women  in  every  land. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 


Ambassador  Stevenson's  speeches  in  the  Se- 
curity Council,  together  with  the  photographs 
and  explanations  to  the  delegations,  presented 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  presence  of  So- 
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viet  offensive  weapons  in  a  dramatic  and  effec- 
tive way.  In  addition  the  United  Nations 
provided  a  forum  in  which  the  American  Re- 
publics could  impress  on  the  world  and  on  the 
Secretary-General  their  solidarity  on  this  issue. 
This  public  exposure  in  the  United  Nations 
was  one  factor— and  I  do  not  contend  it  was  the 
most  important  factor— for  what  followed. 
Shortly  thereafter  Chairman  Khrushchev  ad- 
mitted the  presence  of  offensive  weapons  in 
Cuba  and  agreed  to  withdraw  them. 

The  Secretary-General  was  an  effective  go- 
between,  especially  during  the  early  days.  His 
intervention  on  the  second  day  of  the  Security 
Council  debate,  at  the  request  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  United  Nations  representatives,  helped 
defuse  the  crisis  and  led  to  the  cooling-off 
formula  under  which  Soviet  ships  stayed  away 
from  the  interception  area.  This  was  a  classic 
example  of  the  use  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
third-party  instrumentality. 

The  readiness  of  the  U.N.  to  provide  on-site 
inspection  in  rapid  order,  after  Khrushchev 
had  agreed,  attests  further  to  its  utility  in  this 
crisis.  This  did  not  succeed,  of  course,  because 
Castro  would  not  permit  U.N.  inspection  on 
Cuban  soil,  but  the  rejection  helped  to  under- 
score that  the  dispute  was  not  only  one  between 
Cuba  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States  but  also  one  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  Nations. 

In  short,  the  United  Nations  proved  useful 
in  a  big-power  dispute — in  an  issue  of  peace 
and  war. 

The  Congo  Crisis 

Now  I  turn  to  the  third  test,  the  Congo. 

Today,  after  2i/2  years  of  difficulties  and 
frustrations,  reasonable  quiet  has  returned  to 
the  Congo.  I  believe  the  conclusion  is  inescap- 
able. The  United  Nations  Operation  in  the 
Congo  has  served  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

It  has  helped  to  maintain  a  free,  moderate 
government  for  the  Congo  as  a  whole. 

It  has  warded  off  dangers  of  civil  war. 

It  has  helped  avoid  direct  great-power  inter- 
vention which  could  have  resulted  in  American 
forces  fighting  in  the  Congo. 

It  has  ended  secession  from  the  left  and  from 


the  right  and  has  spiked  the  ambitions  of  the 
Communists  to  establish  a  base  in  the  heart  of 
central  Africa. 

I  believe  history  will  prove  that  the  decision 
made  by  the  Eisenhower  administration  in  the 
summer  of  1960  and  reaffirmed  by  President 
Kennedy  subsequently  to  support  a  U.N.  peace- 
keeping operation  was  the  correct  one.  Surely 
those  who  are  critical  of  the  decision  to  support 
the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo  would  not  have 
preferred  the  direct  use  of  American  military 
force. 

Most  Americans  recognize  the  merit  in  these 
arguments,  yet  a  number  of  specific  questions 
about  the  Congo  are  still  raised. 

First,  as  to  its  legality.  The  U.N.  operation, 
is  and  was  a  legal  operation.  The  United: 
Nations  was  asked  to  come  in  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Congo.  Moreover,  the  military 
actions  taken  by  the  United  Nations  Force  were 
pursuant  to  the  mandate  laid  down  by  the 
Security  Council.  The  fighting  which  occurred 
this  past  December  was  initiated  by  the  Katan- 
gese;  the  actions  taken  by  the  United  Nations' 
were  in  self-defense  and  in  the  exercise  of  free-, 
dom  of  movement  throughout  the  Katanga. 

Moreover,  the  United  Nations  action  did  not 
constitute  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Congo.  The  situation  there  was  clearly  a 
threat  to  international  peace  and  security  be- 
cause of  the  actual  or  potential  involvement  of 
outside  powers.  It  was  in  this  kind  of  situation 
that  the  Government  of  the  Congo  asked  for 
United  Nations  help. 

There  are  those  who  have  felt  that  in  the 
Congo  we  somehow  turned  our  back  on  the 
traditional  United  States  support  for  the 
principle  of  self-determination.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case.  Too  few  people  realize 
that  Tshombe  [Moise  Tshombe,  President  of 
Katanga  Province]  could  not  pretend  to 
speak  for  all  of  the  Katanga.  As  leader  of 
the  Lunda  tribe,  his  main  support  resided  in 
South  Katanga.  In  the  north  he  has  been 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Baluba  tribe. 
Tshombe's  party  gained  only  25  in  a  60-seat 
Assembly  in  the  only  popular  election  ever  held 
in  the  Katanga.  He  received  less  than  a 
majority  in  the  Katanga  Parliament.  Support 
which  he  has  received  during  the  past  2y2  years 
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has  been  from  a  rump  parliament  lacking  full 
Baluba  representation. 

And  it  is  worth  repeating  that  Tshombe  him- 
self agreed  to  the  concept  of  a  single  Congolese 
state  at  the  Brussels  roundtable  conference  of 
January  1960.  At  the  Kitona  conference  he 
lid  so  again.  In  accepting  the  Thant  concili- 
ition  plan,  he  once  more  opted  for  a  unified 
Zongo. 

All  of  these  are  important  facts  since  they 
•elate  to  questions  which  are  being  asked  fre- 
[uently  by  Americans. 

ooksng  Ahead  in  the  Congo 

But  now  we  must  look  ahead  to  the  important 
ask  of  reconstruction  and  reconciliation.  As 
Assistant  Secretary  Cleveland  reported  recently 
o  President  Kennedy,  the  Congo  remains  a 
>aradox— staggering  problems  in  the  present 
nd  impressive  prospects  in  the  future.5  The 
Jnited  Nations  can  play  a  role  which  no  single 
lation  could  play  alone  without  compromising 
Congolese  independence  and  making  the  Congo 

subject  of  cold-war  controversy. 

As  it  enters  the  reconstruction  phase  of  its 
oung  life,  the  Eepublic  of  the  Congo  faces 
aree  key  obstacles  to  progress: 

First,  regrettably  it  still  has  an  undev- 
eloped political  system  which  is  not  yet  able  to 
ike  vigorous,  executive  action  which  will  make 
;self  felt  throughout  the  territorial  confines  of 
ie  Congo. 

Secondly,  it  is  maintaining  an  expensive  mili- 
iry  establishment  which  needs  more  training 
efore  it  can  assume  a  progressively  greater 
lare  of  the  problem  of  maintaining  law  and 
rder  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Congo.  In  the 
bsence  of  U.N.  forces  an  internal  security 
acuum  could  result,  inviting  outside  meddling. 

Thirdly,  the  Congo  has  a  financial  adminis- 
'ation  which  collects  much  less  revenue  than 

needs  and  than  it  could. 

More  than  on  external  aid,  success  in  the 
construction  effort  in  the  Congo  depends  on 
eveloping  the  administrative  fiber  to  train  the 
ational  army,  get  the  fiscal  system  under  con- 
•ol,  and  construct  a  political  system  featuring 

6  For  a  summary  of  the  report,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  1,  1963, 
481. 


a  strong  executive.  If  these  prerequisites  can 
be  met,  the  Congo  should  not  be  a  burden  on  its 
friends  for  long,  because  its  resources  are  great. 
What  is  needed  now  is  an  agenda  for  recon- 
struction in  the  Congo,  including  as  one  part 
the  tying  up  of  the  loose  ends  of  Katanga's  rein- 
tegration. The  U  Thant  plan  for  peaceful  re- 
integration of  Katanga  has  been  partly  fulfilled 
and  partly  bypassed  by  the  events  of  last  De- 
cember and  this  past  January. 

A  de  facto  federalism  is  actually  developing 
in  the  Congo. 

The  integration  of  the  currency,  as  envisaged 
in  the  U  Thant  plan,  is  well  underway. 

The  Katanga  gendarmerie  are  being  slowly 
integrated  into  the  national  Congolese  army, 
but  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Katanga's  "foreign  affairs"  establishment  re- 
mains to  be  eliminated. 

The  executive  amnesty  already  announced  for 
Tshombe  and  his  colleagues  is  in  effect. 

We  hope  a  training  program  for  the  Con- 
golese armed  forces  under  the  aegis  of  the 
United  Nations  can  get  started  at  a  reasonably 
early  date.  It  should  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
United  Nations  Force  level  rather  quickly  so 
that  the  financial  drain  on  the  United  Nations 
can  be  reduced. 

Inflation  is  a  serious  problem  in  the  Congo 
largely  because  governmental  expenditures  ex- 
ceed revenues  despite  the  growing  production 
and  rising  exports.  For  every  franc  taken  in 
by  the  Central  Government  last  year,  the  Gov- 
ernment spent  nearly  five.  Nothing  less  than 
a  well-financed,  well-coordinated,  and  well- 
staffed  stabilization  program,  pursued  with  res- 
olution and  resourcefulness,  will  avoid  the 
runaway  inflation  which  could  bring  serious 
political  trouble  to  the  Congo. 

We  believe  other  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  well  as  ourselves,  can  do  much.  The 
Congolese  Government  recognizes  it  needs  the 
assistance  of  a  number  of  other  countries.  The 
presence  in  the  Congo's  future  of  large  and 
small  contributors  requires  the  multilateral  co- 
ordination of  bilateral  efforts,  both  in  retain- 
ing the  national  army  and  in  stabilizing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Congolese  economy.  In  this 
regard  we  believe  the  U.N.  has  an  important 
role. 
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This  is  the  United  Nations  story  in  the  Congo, 
past  and  future.  The  situation  is  better,  but 
risks  and  uncertainties  remain.  And  I  like  to 
think,  too,  that  the  31-month  Congo  crisis  may 
well  have  brought  Africa  of  age. 

In  July  1960  Africa  was  hurtling  toward  na- 
tional independence.  Colonialism  evoked  deep 
stirrings.  In  some  quarters  the  Soviet  Union 
was  regarded  as  a  friend  of  Africa,  or  at  least 
a  force  that  could  be  safely  used  to  one's  ad- 
vantage. Leftist  politicians  like  Patrice  Lu- 
mumba were  able  to  secure  wide  followings. 

The  Congo's  grim  ordeal  has  helped  to  change 
some  of  this.  It  has  impressed  upon  the  Afri- 
can consciences  some  valuable  and  lasting  les- 
sons which  they  are  the  first  to  acknowledge. 

The  fact  that  unprepared  independence  is  not 
in  anyone's  best  interest  was  perhaps  the  most 
vivid,  single  lesson  of  the  Congo.  Evidence 
that  this  lesson  was  learned,  at  least  by  some 
leaders  in  Africa,  came  midway  in  the  Congo 
experience,  when  Rwanda  and  Burundi  achieved 
independence  in  circumstances  quite  different 
from  the  Congo.  A  U.N.  presence  there  helped 
ease  the  birth  pangs. 

More  and  more  African  nations  are  learning 
to  make  the  distinction  between  colonialism,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  legitimate  foreign  investment 
on  the  other. 

Efforts  to  proclaim  a  rigid  U.N.  deadline  for 
total  independence  everywhere  could  not  muster 
majority  support  in  the  last  Assembly. 

There  are  also  some  signs  at  the  United  Na- 
tions of  a  new  appreciation  of  the  neocolonial- 
ism which  the  Soviet  imperialist  system  and 
doctrinaire  dogma  represent.  More  and  more 
Soviet  colonialism  is  being  denounced  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Moreover,  it  is  significant  that  the  United 
States  emerged  from  the  Congo  with  solid  Afri- 
can support.  The  United  States'  key  role  in 
unifying  the  Congo  has  by  no  means  been  over- 
looked by  the  Africans.  Soviet  refusal  to  sup- 
port the  United  Nations  effort  by  contrast  has 
also  been  an  eye  opener. 

None  of  this  is  true  without  exception  every- 
where in  Africa.  Communism  has  not  thrown 
in  the  sponge,  nor  have  all  Africans  shaken  off 
the  effects  of  past  mistreatment.  However,  a 
decade  of  growth  has  been  concentrated,  ad- 
mittedly painfully,  into  2y2  tumultuous  years. 


Report  to  Senate  Committees 

I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  few  ob- 
servations made  in  a  report  submitted  recently 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  by  Senators  [Albert]  Gore 
and  [Gordon]  Allott  after  their  participation 
at  the  17th  General  Assembly  as  members  of  the 
United  States  delegation.  The  report  includes 
three  significant  points  regarding  United 
States  participation  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  first  place,  our  view  of  the  world  makes  it  in 
escapable  that  we  should  maintain  the  position  "thai 
the  first  principle  of  a  free  system  is  an  untrammelet 
flow  of  words  in  an  open  forum."  .  .  .  This  tediun 
and  palaver,  which  characterizes  U.N.  procedures,  ii 
at  once  its  most  exasperating  aspect  and  its  saving 
grace.  1 

Secondly,  the  United  States  regards  the  U.N.  as  ai 
least  potentially  the  best  available  multilateral  instru 
ment  for  preserving  the  peace,  not  only  between  th 
great  powers,  but  also  in  superficially  less  importan 
areas_especially  where  the  great  powers  might  fee 
impelled  to  intervene.  In  keeping  with  this  aim,  ou 
country  also  labors  at  the  United  Nations  in  an  effor 
to  damp  down  explosive  forces  which  might  easily  ir. 
volve  free  world  members  in  open  conflict  with  on; 
another.  Unfortunately,  this  policy  often  has  the  bj 
product  of  making  it  seem  that  the  United  States  j 
heavily  absorbed  in  essentially  negative  tasks,  no  ma;1 
ter  how  desirable  their  outcome. 

Thirdly,  the  United  States  regards  the  United  M 
tions  as  an  educational  device  of  great  value.  .  .  .  th 
mere  act  of  participating  in  the  deliberations  of  th 
United  Nations  tends  to  educate  the  delegates  froi 
non-Western  societies  in  concepts  favoring  our  vie' 
of  the  world  community. 


The  report  goes  on  to  say  that 


...  it  is  easy  to  assess  the  U.S.  position  as  bein 
far  more  defensive  and  static  than  is  really  the  cas 
This  is  particularly  true  at  times  when  the  Commi 
nist  states,  which  by  definition  can  accept  only 
totalitarian  world  community,  step  up  their  troubl 
making  and  their  attacks  on  the  procedures  and  o 
ganization  of  the  United  Nations.  Rather  than  seeii 
these  attacks  as  a  measure  of  the  success  of  U. 
policy  in  influencing  the  United  Nations  to  reflect  o\ 
concepts,  some  of  our  citizens  appear  to  believe  thi 
the  U.N.  is  wide  open  to  Communist  influence. 

With  full  recognition  of  the  problems  involved 
it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  there  could  be  diminishii 
public  approval  for  the  U.N.  in  this  country  unle 
these  factors  are  made  more  comprehensible  to  oi 
citizens.  This  continues  to  be  especially  true  itl 
respect  to  the  United  Nations  operation  in  the  Congo 

These  observations  are  of  direct  interest 
your  association. 
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I  have  one  final  thought.  It  might  be  well  to 
scall  that  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our  great 
ition  took  upon  themselves  the  responsibility 
>r  the  creation  of  a  new  and  independent  state 
1  American  soil.     They  did  so  in  firm  trust 

the  future  and  with  firm  belief  in  the  basic 
scency  of  man.    In  that  spirit,  they  managed 

weld  together  in  one  nation  people  from 
any  nations.  In  its  belief  for  freedom  and  in 
>  hope  for  world  unity  the  Charter  of  the 


United  Nations  expresses  an  approach  to  the 
political  problems  of  man  which  would  have 
been  well  understood  by  men  like  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln. 

Aristotle  said  that  the  end  of  politics  must 
be  the  good  of  man.  Man's  greatest  good  and 
greatest  present  need  is  to  establish  world  peace. 
Without  it,  the  democratic  enterprise — one 
might  even  say  the  human  enterprise — will  be 
utterly,  fatally  doomed.  The  United  Nations 
is  striving  to  achieve  such  a  peace. 


lie  United  Nations  Financial  Crisis 


by  Richard  N.  Gardner 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs 


[t  is  a  singular  privilege  to  be  able  to  address 
is  annual  conference.  I  do  not  say  this  out  of 
schanical  courtesy  but  from  a  deep  apprecia- 
n  of  the  work  which  all  of  you  are  doing  to 
smote  understanding  and  support  around  the 
intry  for  U.S.  policy  in  the  United  Nations— 
irk  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
re  at  first  hand  on  several  occasions  during 
)  last  year. 

My  admiration  for  your  work  has  grown  with 
)  progress  of  this  conference.  You  have  or- 
aized  discussions  in  depth  on  some  of  the 
'St  significant  and  challenging  aspects  of  the 
rk  of  the  United  Nations.  You  have  charted 
'old  course  for  the  United  Nations  in  a  num- 
•  of  key  areas — in  keeping  the  peace,  in  pro- 
ting  disarmament,  in  furthering  cooperation 
outer  space,  in  guiding  economic  and  social 
relopment.  Yours  has  been  a  rich  intellec- 
1  menu.  Perhaps  it  is  therefore  appropriate 
it  you  have  left  to  the  end  the  inevitable 
istion,  "Who  is  going  to  pick  up  the  check?" 
-n  treating  this  subject  today  I  shall  not 
>ak  about  various  long-term  solutions  to  the 
S7s  financial  problem — for  example,  the  de- 
opment  of  independent  sources  of  revenue. 


Other  participants  in  this  panel  may  wish  to 
deal  with  various  possibilities  of  this  kind.  It 
is  appropriate — it  is  useful — for  discussions  of 
the  long-term  problem  to  go  forward.  But 
you  will  recall  the  famous  words  of  Lord 
Keynes:  "In  the  long  run  we  are  all  dead." 
There  will  not  be  a  long  run  in  which  to  seek 
bold  solutions  for  U.N.  financing  unless  we  can 
deal  with  the  financial  crisis  which  faces  us  here 
and  now. 

Therefore  I  propose  to  confine  my  remarks 
today  to  the  present  financial  crisis  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  consider  in  turn  three 
specific  questions :  What  has  caused  this  finan- 
cial crisis?  What  progress  has  been  made  in 
coping  with  it  ?     What  now  remains  to  be  done  ? 

Causes  of  U.N.  Financial  Crisis 

The  causes  of  the  U.N.'s  financial  difficulties 
are  familiar  to  most  of  you.  These  difficulties 
do  not  arise  from  the  ordinary  operations  which 
are  paid  from  the  U.N.'s  regular  budget.     The 

1  Address  made  before  the  13th  Annual  Conference  of 
National  Organizations,  called  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  United  Nations  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
Mar.  12  (press  release  124). 
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regular  budget  covers  such  items  as  salaries  of 
members  of  the  Secretariat,  expenses  of  operat- 
ing the  headquarters  building  in  New  York,  and 
the  costs  of  meetings  and  conferences.  It  also 
includes  some  of  the  smaller  peacekeeping  ex- 
penditures such  as  the  truce  supervision  activi- 
ties in  Palestine,  Kashmir,  and  Korea. 

The  regular  budget  is  financed  principally 
by  an  agreed  scale  of  assessments  on  members, 
which  is  broadly  based  on  capacity  to  pay.  The 
U.S.  contributes  32.02  percent  of  this  amount. 
The  payment  record  of  the  members  is  gener- 
ally good,  and  the  arrears  are  not  of  disruptive 
dimensions. 

As  you  know,  however,  the  expenses  for  the 
Middle  East  and  Congo  operations  were 
financed  from  the  beginning  from  separate  ac- 
counts. Taken  together,  these  operations  since 
1960  have  imposed  on  the  members  of  the  U.N. 
expenses  of  about  $140  million  a  year— about 
double  the  size  of  the  regular  budget. 

Because  these  costs  were  so  large,  opposition 
quickly  developed  on  the  part  of  many  U.N. 
members  to  sharing  the  cost  in  the  usual  man- 
ner—that is,  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage 
assessments  used  in  the  regular  budget.  In 
order  to  gain  approval  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  resolutions  to  finance  these  operations 
it  was  necessary,  beginning  with  the  Middle 
East  operation  in  1956,  to  reduce  the  assess- 
ments for  members  less  able  to  pay— in  other 
words  to  assess  them  for  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions at  only  a  fraction  of  the  assessment  they 
have  to  pay  for  the  regular  budget. 

Over  the  last  few  years  almost  90  percent  of 
the  U.N.  membership  has  secured  relief  from 
the  regular  assessment  rate  with  respect  to  the 
Congo  and  Middle  East  budgets.  Of  the  110 
U.N.  members,  42  countries  have  a  regular 
assessment  rate  of  .04  percent.  For  Congo  and 
UNEF  [United  Nations  Emergency  Force] 
their  assessment  was  reduced  by  80  percent  of 
their  normal  scale— to  .008  percent.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  how  this  has  worked  out,  we  can  look 
at  the  way  the  costs  of  the  Congo  and  Middle 
East  operations  were  shared  in  the  first  half  of 
1962.  Instead  of  being  asked  to  pay  the 
$35,900  they  would  have  paid  at  the  regular 
budget  scale,  these  countries  were  asked  to  pay 
only  $7,180. 


Reductions  by  80  percent  were  also  given  4< 
additional  countries  whose  regular  budgel 
assessment  rate  was  more  than  .04  percent  bu 
who  were  recipients  of  U.N.  technical  assist 
ance.  Moreover,  4  additional  countries  re 
ceived  50-percent  reductions.  Thus  no  les: 
than  89  member  governments  were  excuse* 
from  50  percent  to  80  percent  of  their  assess 
ments  to  these  vital  peace  and  security  opera 
tions. 

To  finance  these  operations,  notwithstand 
ing  the  reduced  assessments  on  these  89  coun 
tries,  the  Secretary-General  appealed  for  vol 
untary  contributions.  Starting  with  th 
Middle  East  operation  in  1957,  the  Unite* 
States  has  made  large  voluntary  contribution; 
each  year  in  addition  to  its  regular  scale  assess 
ment  to  make  it  possible  for  these  operations  t 
go  forward.  In  the  last  several  years  no  othe 
country  has  made  voluntary  contributions  o 
this  kind — with  the  sole  exception  of  th' 
United  Kingdom,  which  has  made  very  sma> 
voluntary  payments  for  the  Middle  Eas 
operation.  With  these  voluntary  payment 
added  to  our  assessed  share,  the  United  Stats 
in  recent  years  has  been  assuming  an  averag 
of  about  48  percent  of  the  burden  of  the  Cong 
and  Middle  East  operations. 

This  is  the  method  of  financing  U.N.  peace 
keeping  operations  which  has  been  in  effec 
since  1957.  It  does  not  take  very  long  to  cor 
elude  that  this  system  had  two  unacceptabl 
aspects : 

First,  it  placed  a  disproportionate  share- 
nearly  half — of  the  cost  of  these  operations  o 
the  United  States. 

Second,  and  even  more  important,  a  larg 
number  of  U.N.  members  were  not  even  mee 
ing  their  obligations  under  this  arrangemenl 

—The  members  of  the  Communist  bl< 
refused  to  pay  because  they  oppose  peacekeej 
ing  operations  in  general. 

—France,  South  Africa,  the  Arab  countrie 
and  others  refused  to  pay  for  at  least  one  of  tl 
operations  because  they  did  not  agree  with  th 
peacekeeping  operation  in  particular. 

—Others,  including  most  of  the  less  deve 
oped  countries,  failed  to  pay  even  their  reduce 
assessments  and  argued  that  they  were  too  po( 
to  do  so. 
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— To  make  matters  worse,  legal  arguments 
ere  advanced  by  the  Communist  bloc  and  many 
ther  countries  to  the  effect  that  the  General 
.ssembly  could  not  levy  valid  assessments  for 
eacekeeping  operations  outside  the  regular 
iidget  and  accordingly  that  they  were  under 
a  obligation  to  pay. 

As  a  result  of  this  nonpayment  of  assess- 
tents,  the  United  States  was  in  the  unaccept- 
ble  position  of  paying  in  even  more  than  the 
1  percent  of  the  Middle  East  and  Congo  opera- 
ons  it  had  undertaken  to  pay,  although  of 
>urse  the  amounts  are  still  due  and  payable  by 
le  defaulters.  At  the  same  time  the  gap 
>tween  the  assessments  due  for  the  costs  of  the 
vo  operations  and  the  money  actually  received 
•om  the  membership  continued  to  grow  until 

reached  about  $100  million  by  the  middle  of 
)62. 

rogress  of  "Rescue  Operation" 

To  reduce  the  disproportionate  U.S.  share  of 
r.N.  peacekeeping  operations,  to  avoid  the 
nminent  collapse  of  these  operations  as  a  result 
f  the  growing  deficit,  and  to  safeguard  the 
lture  potential  of  the  U.N.  as  a  vital  factor  in 
laintaining  peace  and  security,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
lunent  joined  with  other  free- world  countries 
ad  with  the  Secretary-General  to  search  for 
ays  and  means  of  solving  the  U.N.'s  financial 
risis.  This  search  produced  a  rescue  operation 
eginning  in  the  16th  General  Assembly  which 
ad  four  major  elements : 

First,  one  more  General  Assembly  resolution 
3r  the  emergency  financing  of  the  Middle  East 
nd  Congo  operations  for  the  first  6  months  of 
962  by  the  usual  combination  of  assessments 
nd  voluntary  contributions. 

Second,  a  bond  issue  to  finance  these  opera- 
;ons  after  June  30,  1962,  while  a  more  satis- 
ictory  solution  to  the  financial  problem  was 
rorked  out. 

Third,  a  request  to  the  International  Court 
f  Justice  for  an  advisory  opinion  which  would 
stablish  a  firm  legal  basis  for  the  collection  of 
rrearages  by  determining  whether  peacekeep- 
ig  assessments  constituted  binding  legal  obli- 
ations  in  the  same  way  as  assessments  for  the 
egular  budget. 


Fourth,  an  intensified  study  of  better  ways 
of  financing  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  in 
the  future. 

Since  this  rescue  operation  was  approved  by 
the  16th  General  Assembly  in  December  1961, 
there  has  been  progress  on  a  number  of  fronts. 

Purchases  of  U.N.  bonds  got  underway  in 
1962.  The  United  States  Congress  authorized 
a  loan  to  the  United  Nations  to  purchase  bonds 
up  to  the  amount  purchased  by  all  other  coun- 
tries.2 Some  foreign  governments,  such  as  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  responded  handsomely 
to  the  bond  issue  by  purchasing  amounts  far  in 
excess  of  their  regular  budget  percentage.  And 
the  17th  General  Assembly  in  its  budget  author- 
ization for  1963  included  an  amount  of 
$4,650,000  for  repayment  of  interest  and  princi- 
pal of  the  bonds  in  the  regular  U.N.  budget,  in 
which  the  U.S.  share  is  32.02  percent. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  handed 
down  last  July  a  favorable  advisory  opinion 
which  ruled  that  the  costs  incurred  by  the  U.N. 
in  the  Congo  and  Middle  East  operations  were 
"expenses  of  the  organization"  and  that  the 
assessments  levied  to  pay  for  them  constituted 
binding  legal  obligations.  The  General  Assem- 
bly accepted  this  opinion  on  December  19, 1962, 
by  a  vote  of  76  in  favor,  17  against,  and  8 
abstentions.3 

The  events  in  the  General  Assembly  leading 
up  to  the  acceptance  of  this  opinion  provided 
considerable  grounds  for  satisfaction.  A  num- 
ber of  states,  including  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
France,  urged  that  the  General  Assembly 
should  only  "take  note"  of  the  Court's  opinion. 
The  effect  of  this  language,  as  brought  out  in 
the  debate,  would  have  left  it  to  the  discretion 
of  each  state  whether  it  considered  itself  bound 
to  pay  for  the  peacekeeping  assessments.  An 
amendment  to  change  the  wording  of  the  res- 
olution from  "accepts"  to  "takes  note"  was  pro- 
posed in  the  Fifth  Committee  and  defeated  by 
28  votes  in  favor,  61  against,  and  14  abstentions. 

The  debate  on  the  advisory  opinion  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  term  "accepts"  used 
in  the  General  Assembly  resolution  meant  that 


2  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  26,  1962,  p. 
311,  and  July  23,  1962,  p.  142. 

3  For  background  and  text  of  resolution,  see  ibid., 
Jan.  7, 1963,  p.  30. 
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the  U.N.  was  adopting  the  Court's  view  as  its 
operating  rule.  This  means  that  the  assess- 
ments in  question  have  been  determined  to  be 
binding  obligations  on  member  states  and  are 
therefore  due  and  payable.  If  not  paid,  a  mem- 
ber becomes  subject  to  loss  of  vote  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  under  article  19  of  the  charter, 
if  its  total  arrears  exceed  its  last  2  years'  assess- 
ments on  all  accounts.  This  will  apply  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  of  January  1,  1964,  if  it  pays 
nothing  for  the  Congo  and  UNEF  between  now 
and  that  time. 

With  the  question  about  the  legality  of  past 
assessments  out  of  the  way,  the  Secretary- Gen- 
eral was  at  last  in  a  position  to  mount  an  effec- 
tive campaign  to  collect  them.  A  number  of 
governments  which  had  declined  to  pay  their 
assessments  for  the  Middle  East  and  Congo  op- 
erations announced  in  the  wake  of  the  General 
Assembly  resolution  that  they  would  now  begin 
to  pay. 

The  17th  General  Assembly  also  decided  to 
increase  the  working  capital  fund  from  $25  mil- 
lion to  $40  million.  This  action  establishes  a 
more  rational  relationship  between  the  present 
level  of  the  regular  budget  and  the  need  for  re- 
serves. It  adds  significantly  to  the  financial  ca- 
pacity and  resources  of  the  organization. 

As  a  further  measure  to  put  the  U.N.'s 
financial  house  in  order,  the  Secretary-General 
appointed  as  his  chief  financial  adviser  Eugene 
Black,  former  president  of  the  World  Bank. 
Mr.  Black  will  assist  the  Secretary-General  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  arrearages  as  well 
as  advise  him  generally  on  other  aspects  of  the 
U.N.'s  financial  problem. 

Finally,  the  General  Assembly  buckled  down 
to  work  on  the  future  financing  of  peacekeeping 
operations.  It  set  up  a  working  group  of  21 
nations,  of  which  the  U.S.  is  a  member,  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  on  a  cost-sharing 
formula  for  the  future  costs  of  these  opera- 
tions.4 The  group  is  now  in  session  and  is  under 
instructions  to  complete  its  work  by  March  31. 
A  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  has 
been  called  to  convene  on  May  14  to  act  on  its 
recommendations. 

All  this  is  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger, 


'  For  text  of  a  General  Assembly  resolution  on  fi- 
nancing peacekeeping  operations,  see  ibid.,  p.  37. 


but  the  last  year  has  registered  serious  debits 
as  well. 

Although  the  General  Assembly  authorized 
a  $200  million  bond  issue,  only  about  $74  mil- 
lion has  been  subscribed  by  58  countries  other 
than  the  United  States,  despite  our  readiness 
to  buy  up  to  $100  million  of  bonds  on  a  match- 
ing basis.  Assuming  that  all  the  bonds  sub- 
scribed are  actually  purchased,  the  United 
States'  matching  purchase  would  bring  the 
total  up  to  only  about  $148  million  of  the  $200 
million  worth  of  bonds  that  was  anticipated. 
Prudent  financing  dictates  that  the  rest  of  these 
bonds  be  sold — and  sold  quickly. 

Moreover,  although  many  members  have  in- 
dicated their  readiness  to  abide  by  the  law 
declared  by  the  International  Court  and  conJ 
firmed  by  the  General  Assembly,  they  have  not 
actually  paid.  The  Soviet  bloc,  which  appar- 
ently does  not  believe  in  abiding  by  the  law 
even  after  it  has  been  declared,  has  still  not  paid 
one  cent  toward  the  Middle  East  and  Congo  op- 
erations. France  is  still  refusing  to  pay  its  past 
assessments  for  the  Congo;  indeed,  it  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  not  even  pay  that  portion 
of  its  regular  budget  assessment  which  is  nec- 
essary to  pay  back  the  principal  and  interest 
on  the  U.N.  bonds. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  facts,  arrears 
owed  to  the  U.N.  as  of  January  1,  1963, 
amounted  to  $121  million.  Twenty-five  U.N. 
members  have  still  paid  nothing  on  their  UNEF 
assessments ;  48  members  have  still  paid  nothing 
on  their  Congo  assessments. 

It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the 
United  Nations  is  not  being  supported  and  is 
not  supporting  itself,  when  arrears  have  ac- 
cumulated so  far  and  continue  to  increase  and 
when  major  and  minor  powers  continue  to  re- 
fuse to  fulfill  their  legal  obligations. 

If  this  situation  long  continues,  public  opin- 
ion in  the  United  States  will  be  forced  to  inter- 
pret these  facts  as  a  denial  in  practice  by  many 
members  of  the  U.N.  of  something  which  all 
the  members  have  accepted  in  principle:  that 
peacekeeping  operations  are  conducted  in  the 
interest  of  the  well-being  of  the  entire  world 
and  should  be  the  responsibility  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organization.  This  is  what  we  mean 
by   the   phrase   "collective  financial  responsi- 
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ility" — it  is,  or  should  be,  the  cornerstone  of 
le  organization. 

ext  Steps  To  Be  Taken 

It  is  against  this  mixed  record  of  success 
ad  failure  that  we  must  now  consider  what 
ext  steps  to  take  in  dealing  with  the  U.N.'s 
nancial  crisis. 

In  discussing  these  next  steps  it  will  be  useful 
)  keep  our  eye  on  the  central  question.  The 
roblem  currently  before  the  Working  Group 
f  Twenty-one  in  New  York  is  very  specific; 
amely,  how  to  finance  the  Congo  and  Middle 
,ast  operations  beyond  June  30,  which  is  about 
hen  the  money  from  the  bond  issue  runs  out. 

When  the  General  Assembly  meets  in  special 
sssion  in  May  it  will  have  to  adopt  resolutions 
hich  will  provide  for  the  future  financing  of 
lese  two  operations,  at  least  from  July  1  to 
>ecember  31 — or  it  will  have  to  recommend 
leir  abrupt  discontinuance.  This  is  the  very 
ractical  problem  immediately  before  us.  It 
lould  receive  prompt  attention  and  not  be  lost 
ght  of  in  a  search  for  possible  general  prin- 
ples  to  govern  the  financing  of  unknown  op- 
rations  which  are  not  yet  even  a  gleam  in  any 
(ember's  eye. 

To  put  it  more  broadly,  the  United  States  be- 
eves that  for  some  time  to  come  it  would  be 
ise  for  the  U.N.  to  deal  with  the  method  of 
nancing  of  each  peacekeeping  operation  if  and 
hen  that  operation  occurs,  learning  from  each 
sperience  what  might  be  desirable  for  the  fu- 
lre  and  adjusting  each  solution  to  the  particu- 
tr  facts  of  each  case.  We  believe  that  this 
pproach  is  the  only  sensible  and  practical  one 
)  follow  at  this  time,  given  the  present  financial 
light  of  the  United  Nations,  the  present  deep 
olitical  difficulties  between  its  members,  the  un- 
redictable  character  of  any  future  peacekeep- 
ig  operations,  and  the  virtual  impossibility  of 
ow  agreeing  on  any  one  single  formula  or  any 
ne  single  set  of  principles  or  criteria  to  govern 
nknown  operations  yet  to  be  begun. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  immediate  question 
s  the  financing  of  the  Middle  East  and  Congo 
perations  for  the  6  months  of  1963— and  that 
ie  answer  to  this  question  constitutes  no  prec- 
ient  for  the  future — what  is  the  answer  to  be  ? 

In  posing  this  question  we  are  assuming  that 


these  operations  must  continue.  Obviously  the 
United  States  favors  the  most  rapid  possible 
reduction  of  the  Congo  force  consistent  with 
the  increasing  capability  of  the  Congolese  Gov- 
ernment to  maintain  minimal  levels  of  security 
and  insure  its  national  integrity. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  the  height 
of  "penny-wise,  pound-foolishness"  to  reduce 
either  operation  so  rapidly  as  to  jeopardize  all 
the  substantial  gains  that  they  have  brought  to 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  with  much  sacrifice 
and  effort  over  the  past  few  years. 

Assuming  there  will  be  a  cost,  though  some- 
what reduced,  for  the  Congo  and  UNEF  opera- 
tions in  the  last  6  months  of  1963,  a  strong  case 
can  be  made  for  financing  this  cost  at  the  regu- 
lar budget  scale  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  regular  budget  assessment  scale  is 
broadly  based  on  capacity  to  pay.  Very  sub- 
stantial adjustments  in  the  regular  assessments 
scale  are  made  for  low  per  capita  income  coun- 
tries, beyond  what  would  be  called  for  by  com- 
parative national  income  figures.  It  is  true  that 
the  regular  budget  scale  involves  a  ceiling  for 
the  United  States  contribution.  But  this  ceiling 
derives  from  a  fundamental  principle  long  ac- 
cepted by  the  General  Assembly — that,  in  an 
organization  of  sovereign  states  where  each  na- 
tion has  one  vote,  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
organization  to  depend  too  much  financially  on 
any  one  state. 

2.  The  United  States  has  been  virtually  alone 
in  making  voluntary  financial  contributions  to 
the  Congo  and  Middle  East  operations.  It  has 
thus  been  assuming  an  average  of  48  percent  of 
the  burden.  The  financial  load  simply  must  be 
more  broadly  based,  and  the  carefully  worked 
out  cost-sharing  formula  to  accomplish  this  is 
the  regular  budget  scale. 

3.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  United  States  has  been  by  far  its  larg- 
est financial  supporter.  Its  assessed  contribu- 
tions have  always  been  more  than  twice  those 
of  the  second  largest  contributor.  The  pro- 
portion of  its  voluntary  contributions  has  been 
even  higher.  It  contributes  70  percent  for  the 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  refu- 
gees, over  50  percent  for  the  Congo  economic 
assistance  program,  42  percent  for  the  U.N. 
Children's  Fund,  and  40  percent  for  the  Special 
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Fund  and  the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance. 

4.  Quite  apart  from  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  States  is  bearing  a  heavy  load  of  foreign 
aid  and  defense  burdens.  Our  total  contribu- 
tions for  economic  development  abroad  amount 
to  over  $5  billion  a  year — more  than  double  the 
aid  total  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world  and  at 
least  five  times  the  aid  made  available  by  the 
Communist  bloc. 

5.  The  peacekeeping  operations  of  the  United 
Nations  are  not  just  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
great  powers.  The  small  countries  have  per- 
haps the  greatest  stake  of  all  in  their  success 
and  effectiveness.  It  is  true  that  these  countries 
are  not  well  off,  but  the  amounts  involved  are 
not  substantial.  For  the  last  6  months  of  1963 
the  regular  assessment  share  of  the  42  countries 
in  the  .04  percent  category  would  amount  to  the 
cost  of  two  or  three  large  limousines  or  a  few 
big  diplomatic  receptions.  Is  this  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  keeping  the  peace? 

It  is  these  reasons — coupled  with  the  still  in- 
adequate record  on  the  payment  of  past  assess- 
ments— which  have  led  to  the  present  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  the  Working  Group  of  Twenty-one.5 
Lest  there  be  any  question,  the  United  States 
stands  ready  to  pay  its  full  32.02  percent  share 
of  the  Congo  and  Middle  East  operations.  But 
until  collective  financial  responsibility  becomes 
a  fiscal  practice  as  well  as  a  legal  theory,  it 
would  hardly  be  fair  for  the  United  States  to 
pay  more  than  this  percentage,  either  through 
assessed  or  voluntary  contributions. 

We  are  hopeful  that  a  determination  to  get 
the  U.N.'s  financial  house  in  order  is  beginning 
to  manifest  itself  among  the  members.  There 
are  signs  of  recognition  that  only  through  a 
meaningful  system  of  collective  financial  re- 
sponsibility can  the  organization  continue  to 
carry  out  its  current  tasks  and  future  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  hard  fact  of  political  life  is  this:  Atti- 
tudes in  the  United  States  toward  any  possible 
future  contribution  above  our  regular  scale  as- 
sessment for  peacekeeping  operations  will  in- 
evitably depend  on  whether  the  vast  majority 


6  For  text  of  a  statement  released  by  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations  on  Mar.  6,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  25, 1963, 
p.  443. 


of  the  membership  takes  the  necessary  measures 
in  the  next  several  months  to  give  the  United 
Nations  the  financial  support  which  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  its  survival. 

"The  United  Nations,"  said  U  Thant  in  his 
recent  Johns  Hopkins  lecture,  "does  not  repre-  i 
sent  a  vague  ideal  of  universal  peace  and  broth- 
erhood which  has  its  appeal  only  to  starry-eyed 
idealists  and  moralists.  Far  from  it.  It  is 
hardheaded,  enlightened  self-interest,  the  stake 
that  all  humanity  has  in  peace  and  progress 
and,  most  important  of  all,  survival  that  dic- 
tates the  need  for  the  United  Nations  as  a 
practical,  institutional  embodiment  of  the  needs 
of  nations  on  a  shrinking  planet,  as  a  potent  and 
dynamic  instrument  at  the  service  of  all  nations, 
east  and  west,  north  as  well  as  south." 

If  this  statement  of  the  Secretary-General 
is  correct — and  we  most  definitely  believe 
that  it  is — then  it  is  time  to  face  the  financial 
consequences. 

The  present  financial  crisis  of  the  United  Na- 
tions involves  the  survival  of  the  organization 
itself,  for  no  institution  can  long  survive  if  it 
cannot  pay  its  debts  and  if  its  members  are  not 
willing  to  supply  it  with  the  funds  necessary  to 
continue  its  operations. 

The  "menu"  of  the  U.N.  is  substantial  and 
important.  The  "check"  is  no  less  so.  Coun- 
tries cannot  expect  to  take  the  benefits  of  mem- 
bership in  the  U.N.  without  the  burdens. 

Members  Named  to  International 
Business  Advisory  Committee 

Under  Secretary  Ball  announced  on  March  21 
(press  release  147)  the  appointments  of  Jacob 
Blaustein  and  C.  Daggett  Harvey  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Business  Problems. 

The  Committee,  chaired  by  Clarence  B. 
Bandall,  will  advise  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  on  the  handling  of  spe- 
cific business  problems  confronting  American 
firms  abroad.  The  public  members  previously 
announced  are  Edwin  A.  Locke,  Jr.,  and  Lloyd 
N.  Cutler.1 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  25,  1963,  p.  296. 
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democracy  and  the  Emerging  Nations  of  Africa 


by  G.  Mennen  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs 


Discussion  of  the  kind  of  democracy  prac- 
iced  by  African  governments  and  the  State 
)epartment's  reaction  to  it  was  touched  off  by 

reporter's  question  to  me  in  the  Congo  some 

weeks  ago.  I  was  asked  to  comment  on  the 
prevalence  of  one-party  governments  in  Africa. 

answered  by  saying  that  naturally  we  Amer- 
jans  preferred  a  two-party  system  and  ob- 
irved  that  scholars  had  taken  some  note  of  the 
rowing  African  practice.  Since  that  time  the 
latter  has  tended  to  be  no  longer  academic, 
fere,  however,  in  this  university  atmosphere  I 
'ould  like  to  put  down  a  few  thoughts  on  the 
ibject  without  in  any  way  attempting  to  be 
itegorical  or  definitive  on  a  subject  which 
auld  well  fill  a  Ph.  D.  thesis  and  on  which  there 
m  be  shades  of  emphasis. 

To  begin  with  I  believe  we  all  would  agree 
lat  democracy  revolves  around  certain  philo- 
)phical  concepts  relating  to  government  by  the 
msent  of  the  governed  and  human  dignity, 
■ut  we  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  be  ab- 
)lutely  categorical  on  precisely  what  forms 
ave  to  be  included  or  excluded  to  keep  within 

general  definition  of  democracy.  For  ex- 
nple,  we  all  think  of  ancient  Athens  as  a  glo- 
ous  exemplar  of  democracy,  but  we  would 
ive  considerable  difficulty  today  in  defining  as 
smocratic  a  system  based  on  a  slave  economy. 

But  to  be  more  modern,  all  over  this  country 
ie  debate  goes  on  about  whether  each  man's 
)te  should  be  exactly  equal  to  every  other 
ian's  vote ;  or  whether  a  system  is  still  demo- 

1  Address  made  at  the  13th  annual  North  Carolina 
inference  on  World  Affairs  at  the  University  of  North 
irolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  on  Mar.  14  (press  release 
16). 


cratic  where  in  one  State  a  State  Senator  repre- 
sents about  6  million  people  and  another  Sen- 
ator represents  only  some  tens  of  thousands;  or 
where  in  another  State  one  party  often  gets  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  popular  legislative  vote 
but  nonetheless  has  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  representation  in  the  legislature. 

Of  course,  some  of  our  States  virtually  have 
one-party  systems  too.  These  are  generally 
characterized  by  vigorous  internal  factions— a 
condition  which  defenders  of  the  one-party  sys- 
tem can  quite  properly  say  represents  real  dem- 
ocratic expression.  This  situation,  while  not 
ideal,  may  also  be  a  significant  test  of  African 
one-party  systems. 

Before  looking  directly  at  African  experi- 
ence, I  feel  it  is  wise  to  recognize  that  democ- 
racy is  many-faceted — involving  not  only  po- 
litical but  also  economic,  social,  and  moral 
values.  Superficially  we  often  think  of  democ- 
racy in  terms  of  constitutions  and  forms  of 
government  almost  exclusively.  In  the  under- 
developed parts  of  the  world,  however,  I  am 
confident  they  think  more  emphatically  in  terms 
of  achieving  human  dignity,  freedom,  and  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  a  decent  living — not  un- 
like the  unalienable  rights  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence— "Life,  Liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  Happiness." 

Professor  T.  V.  Smith  in  The  Democratic 
Way  of  Life  catches  this  idea  well,  where  he 
says: 

Democracy  is  more  than  a  form  of  government.  It 
is  also  a  way  of  life,  variegated  and  full  of  growth. 
Like  every  manifestation  of  vitality,  democracy  is 
many-dimensional.    Its  leeways  are  legion. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  let  me 
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say  that  I  cannot  agree  with  all  practices  car- 
ried on  in  the  name  of  democracy  in  Africa,  just 
as  many  Africans  would  take  vigorous  excep- 
tion to  certain  aspects  of  American  society.  But 
many  different  practices  do  exist,  some  of  which 
have  a  special  validity  in  the  African  context 
and  others  which  resemble  transitional  steps 
that  have  characterized  other  evolving  societies. 
I  believe  it  is  important  to  our  understanding 
of  Africa  to  know  what  Africans  consider  ele- 
ments of  democratic  societies— always  keeping 
in  mind  that  there  is  yet  no  perfect  democratic 
model.  African  mores  are  part  of  the  context 
within  which  our  African  policy  must  be  made 
and  carried  out.  And  although  we  may  dis- 
agree with  some  African  practices,  we  can 
ignore  them  only  at  the  risk  of  failing  to  com- 
prehend some  of  the  major  forces  at  work  on 
that  continent  today. 

Essential  Philosophical  Objectives 

American  democracy  evolved  from  the  dual 
tradition  of  Crown  and  town  meeting.  In  Af- 
rica the  concept  of  democracy  also  started  from 
a  dual  tradition.  Some  African  kingdoms  had 
privileged  castes  which  kept  the  majority  in 
feudal  detention.  But  other  African  societies 
existed  for  centuries  in  tribal  structures  that 
were  in  many  ways  as  democratic  at  the  grass- 
roots level  as  American  town  meetings.  Af- 
rican societies  also  experienced  colonial  systems 
which  until  shortly  before  independence  were 
unrepresentative  of  the  democratic  ideals  ex- 
pressed by  the  European  mother  countries.  In 
view  of  these  mixed  antecedents,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  contemporary  democracy  in  Af- 
rica has  specific  characteristics  related  to  both 
precolonial  and  colonial  African  history. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  philosophical  objec- 
tives most  African  leaders  consider  essential 
to  the  development  of  democracy  in  Africa  are 
summarized  in  Lincoln's  phrase  "government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 

In  the  African  context,  "of  the  people"  means 
transfer  of  power  from  alien  suzerainty  to  in- 
digenous rule,  or  decolonization;  "by  the  peo- 
ple" means  government  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed — one  man,  one  vote ;  "for  the  people" 
means  a  government  concerned  with  people  hav- 
ing a  decent  living. 


To  these  objectives  must  be  added  a  word  on 
the  means  most  Africans  feel  feasible  to  achieve 
their  goals — centralization  of  power  to  meet 
the  tasks  of  building  new  nations.  In  theii 
desire  to  attain  their  philosophical  objectives, , 
they  do  not  always  insist  on,  nor  do  they  always 
deny,  certain  rights  and  checks  and  balances 
that  we  consider  fundamental  to  democracy- 
freedom  of  speech  and  press,  free  enterprise, 
free  labor,  freedom  from  government  control. 
Sometimes  all  or  some  of  these  are  present:, 
sometimes  they  are  not.  Just  like  other  people 
they  sometimes  recognize  these  values  but  fail 
to  fully  achieve  them  in  practice.  This  is 
because  many  Africans  believe  the  develop 
mental  problems  faced  by  their  new  nations  art 
so  vast  and  urgent  that  these  desirable  Westen 
values  must  wait  until  they  have  achieved  theii 
immediate  goals  of  freedom  and  material  prog 
ress.  This  is  not  wholly  unlike  the  tendency 
in  Western  democracies  to  curtail  certain  right: 
during  national  or  local  emergencies. 

While  we  cannot  agree  that  basic  freedom: 
need  be  delayed  and  while  we  are  unhappy 
when  they  are,  we  can  be  understanding  i 
complete  perfection  is  not  immediately  achiever1 
This  was  made  clear  by  President  Kennedy  11 
his  second  state  of  the  Union  message,  when  h 
said : 2 

...  our  basic  goal  remains  the  same:  a  peacefi 
world  community  of  free  and  independent  states,  fre 
to  choose  their  own  future  and  their  own  system  s 
long  as  it  does  not  threaten  the  freedom  of  other 
Some  may  choose  forms  and  ways  we  would  nc 
choose  for  ourselves,  but  it  is  not  for  us  that  they  ai 
choosing. 

Of  the  three  philosophical  objectives  I  hav 
indicated  that  Africans  consider  essential  t 
the  growth  of  democracy,  there  is  the  greater 
consensus  among  African  leaders  on  the  first- 
the  transfer  of  power  from  alien  suzerainty  t 
indigenous  rule.  All  Africans  believe  the  r< 
moval  of  colonial  servitude  is  the  beginning  ( 
democracy.  Although  we  may  feel  that  Afr 
ca's  drive  toward  independence  is  progressm 
swiftly — 29  new  nations  in  the  past  doze 
years— most  African  leaders  are  impatient  b< 
cause  many  Africans  have  not  yet  attame 
self-determination. 
Most  of  the  transition  from  European  1 

a  Bulletin  of  Jan.  29, 1962,  p.  159. 
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frican  rule  has  successfully  taken  place  un- 
>r  relatively  peaceful  conditions.  This  was 
)t  true  in  Algeria,  and  the  Congo  erupted 
olently  after  independence  occurred.  On  the 
hole,  transition  to  independence  has  been  a 
ibute  to  African  and  European  statesman- 
ip  alike,  and  throughout  much  of  the  conti- 
snt  cordial  African-European  relations  have 
en  established.  There  is  definitely  a  place  for 
irsons  of  European  origin  as  equal  citizens 
the  new  Africa. 

Such  relations  are  beneficial  for  the  timely 
ccess  of  newly  achieved  independence,  and 
frican  leaders  realize  they  must  rely  not  only 
self-help  but  on  help  from  external  sources, 
wertheless  they  wish  to  avoid  charges  of  neo- 
lonialism  arising  from  overly  close  or  exclu- 
de associations  with  former  metropoles,  and 
ey  feel  impelled  to  seek  associations  with 
ier  industrialized  nations.  This  generally 
>ans  associations  with  the  United  States  or 
3  Communist  bloc,  and  it  is  mutually  pref- 
ible  that  such  relations  be  with  us.  In  all 
these  associations,  however,  Africans  tread 
irily  because  to  them  democracy  means  self- 
le  and  they  want  no  relationships  that  threat- 
exercise  of  their  sovereign  choice. 

nsent  of  the  Governed 

Ihe  second  African  philosophical  objective 
government  with  the  consent  of  the  people, 
tis  goal  is  easy  for  us  to  understand.  In  our 
n  Constitution,  for  example,  power  flows 
>m  "We  the  People  of  the  United  States" 
d  government  is  merely  an  instrument  to 
press  the  people's  will.  We  believe  with 
ncoln  that  "no  man  is  good  enough  to  govern 
Dther  man  without  that  other's  consent." 
rhis  philosophy  is  widespread  in  Africa.  As 
!  British  authority,  Thomas  Hodgkin,  points 
;,  most  African  political  parties  seek  to 
ablish  political  institutions  that  enable  the 
>ple  to  become,  effectively,  the  ruling  class, 
ese  institutions,  he  says,  include:  "govern- 
nt  responsible  to  a  popularly  elected  as- 
ably;  universal  adult  suffrage,  with  no  dis- 
mination  on  grounds  of  race,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  level,  and  no  special,  separate,  or 
ighted  representation  for  minorities,  com- 
inities,  or  interests;  free  elections." 


Scrupulous  attention  to  popular  sovereignty 
is  found  throughout  African  political  writing. 
A  good  example  is  this  statement  by  President 
Julius  Nyerere  of  Tanganyika :  "In  my  opin- 
ion, the  two  basic  essentials  to  democracy  are 
freedom  of  the  individual  and  insurance  that 
the  government  of  a  country  is  freely  chosen 
by  the  people." 

Democracy  in  Africa  also  means  raising  liv- 
ing standards  and  standards  of  education 
rapidly — the  third  African  philosophical  ob- 
jective in  democratic  development.  Africans 
are  anxious  to  overcome  their  age-old  enemies — 
poverty,  illiteracy,  disease,  malnutrition — and 
unless  this  is  accomplished  rapidly,  democracy 
will  be  a  hollow  theory  to  them. 

In  Africa,  annual  income  is  on  the  order  of 
$100  per  person,  compared  to  our  $2,500,  and 
many  Africans  have  no  money  income  at  all. 
Only  about  10  percent  of  the  people  have 
achieved  literacy,  and  life  expectancy  is  low 
throughout  much  of  the  continent.  Although 
Africa  has  more  arable  land  than  we  do,  it  pro- 
duces only  one-twentieth  of  the  world's  agri- 
cultural commodities  compared  to  our  one-sixth. 

To  meet  the  problems  posed  by  low  produc- 
tivity, little  capital,  a  lack  of  trained  manpower, 
and  a  shortage  of  entrepreneurs,  many  African 
governments  feel  they  must  turn  to  some  form 
of  state  operation  for  swift  economic  and  social 
advances.  They  feel  full-blown  capitalism  is 
too  complex  a  system  for  underdeveloped  so- 
cieties and  believe  state  control  of  resources  is 
necessary  for  progress. 

So-called  African  "socialism,"  however,  is  as 
far  removed  from  Marxian  socialism  as  the 
American  free  enterprise  system  is  from  the 
Marxian  concept  of  capitalism.  It  has  no  in- 
dustrial proletariat  upon  which  to  build;  it  em- 
braces all  religions  without  causing  conflicting 
loyalties;  and  it  is  cautious  in  its  response  to 
Communist  overtures.  As  Senegal's  President 
[Leopold]  Senghor  puts  it :  "We  are  not  'Marx- 
ists' ...  we  are  socialists.  .  .  .  We  stand  for 
a  middle  course,  for  a  democratic  socialism 
which  goes  so  far  as  to  integrate  spiritual 
values." 

The  emphasis  on  so-called  "socialism"  in 
African  development  has  by  no  means  ruled  out 
interest  in  a  domestic  or  foreign  private  sec- 
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tor.  Indeed,  such  interest  appears  to  be  gen- 
eral and  growing.  Even  in  countries  which 
most  strongly  profess  socialist  beliefs,  private 
investment  is  not  only  welcomed  but  eagerly 
sought.  For  example,  last  month  in  a  speech 
in  which  he  encouraged  the  flow  of  investment 
into  Ghana,  President  [Kwame]  Nkrumah 
said: 

Our  ideas  of  socialism  can  coexist  with  private  enter- 
prises. I  also  believe  that  private  capital  and  private 
investment  capital,  in  particular,  has  a  recognized  and 
legitimate  part  to  play  in  Ghana's  economic  develop- 
ment. We  are  consistent  in  these  ideas.  I  have  never 
made  any  secret  of  my  faith  in  socialist  principles,  but 
I  have  always  tried  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  Ghana's 
socialism  is  not  incompatible  with  the  existence  and 
growth  of  a  vigorous  private  sector  in  the  economy. 

U.S.  Concern  Over  One-Party  System 

While  we  can  find  much  to  support  in  the 
philosophical  objectives  most  Africans  hold,  we 
are  less  happy  about  what  many  of  them  often 
consider  an  emergency  necessity  for  national  de- 
velopment— strong  centralization  of  power. 
This  reasoning  leads  them  to  the  conclusion  that 
at  present  democratic  results  are  more  im- 
portant than  democratic  forms.  In  a  slight 
majority  of  new  African  nations  this  means 
one-party  government,  although  these  systems 
are  far  from  the  monolithic  structures  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.  They  allow 
considerable  latitude  for  dissent  and  internal 
self-expression. 

A  strong  case  for  one-party  rule  has  been 
made  by  many  articulate  African  spokesmen 
who  assert  that:  the  number  of  experienced 
leaders  is  too  small  to  be  divided ;  mature  and 
loyal  opposition  is  rare  in  a  new  state;  they 
have  classless  societies,  and  the  only  genuine  op- 
position to  African  nationalist  parties  came 
from  the  former  metropoles  or  extremists ;  this 
is  their  time  of  emergency,  and  unity  is  es- 
sential to  achieve  national  goals;  they  need 
strong  central  leadership  to  counter  such  di- 
visive forces  as  tribalism ;  their  present  leaders 
are  revolutionary  heroes  and  have  no  mass  op- 
position ;  the  democratic  processes  are  fulfilled 
by  permitting  full  expression  of  opposing  view- 
points in  party  councils. 

President  [Sekou]  Toure  of  Guinea  puts  it 
this  way : 


The  concerns  of  the  state  of  Guinea  are  the  concern 
of  all  the  citizens  of  Guinea.  The  program  of  the  partj 
is  discussed  democratically.  As  long  as  a  decision  has 
not  been  taken,  each  one  is  free  to  say  what  he  thinks 
or  wishes.  But  when — after  a  long  discussion  in  th< 
Congress  or  Assembly — the  decisions  have  been  takei 
by  a  unanimous  vote  or  by  a  majority,  the  workers  am 
the  leaders  are  required  to  apply  them  faithfully. 

That  there  is  some  free  discussion  withir 
party  structures  is  borne  out  by  Professor  Im 
manuel  Wallerstein  of  Columbia,  who  writes 
"There  is  no  single-party  structure  in  Africar 
independent  states  where  the  observer  canno 
identify  factions  and  tendencies  which  argu 
with  each  other  to  some  extent  over  issues." 

In  some  African  states,  moreover,  there  i 
strong  opposition  to  the  one-party  concept  fror 
equally  articulate  Africans.  Dr.  [Nnamdi 
Azikiwe,  the  Governor  General  of  the  Federa 
tion  of  Nigeria,  which  has  a  multiparty  goverri 
ment,  says :  "Unless  an  opposition  exists— as 
'shadow  cabinet'  capable  of  replacing  the  go\ 
eminent — democracy  becomes  a  sham." 

And  Prime  Minister  [A.  Milton]  Obote  di< 
Uganda,  who  sees  the  need  for  a  responsible  o\ 
position,  has  remarked :  "We  have  a  vigorov 
and  healthy  people  composed  of  tribes  who? 
diversity,  far  from  being  a  drawback,  does  coi 
stitute  a  wealth  of  cultural  heritage  and  wi 
constitute  a  source  of  great  strength." 

For  my  own  part  I  believe  a  multiparty  sys' 
tern  is  the  best  system  for  democratic  goven 
ment,  but  I  recognize  that  we  had  only  one  part 
for  the  first  8  years  of  our  national  life  and  eve 
as  late  as  1820  James  Monroe  was  elected  Pres 
dent  without  any  opposition.  The  absence  ( 
opposition  is  not  unusual  in  countries  new  1 
independence. 

While  we  hope  the  one-party  system  in  Af ric 
will  be  a  short-term,  transitional  arrangemen 
the  principal  point  of  our  concern  at  the  momei 
is  whether  these  governments  remain  free  an 
independent  and  give  the  people  genuine  choi< 
and  an  opportunity  for  democratic  expressio: 

Development  of  a  Unique  Way  of  Life 

From  this  discussion  today  I  think  win 
emerges  is  the  fact  that  Africa  is  independent, 
developing  a  way  of  life  of  its  own.  In  mar 
respects  they  seek  the  same  objectives  we  d(* 
sometimes  in  the  same  way  we  do,  sometimes 
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fferent  ways.  Often  they  assign  different  ab- 
lute  or  time  priorities  to  the  attainment  of 
ese  objectives.  They  have  made  real  progress, 
it  they  have  not  achieved  perfection  any  more 
an  any  other  part  of  the  world  has.  So  we 
ust  continue  to  make  a  real  effort  to  see  Africa 
rough  African  eyes,  as  well  as  our  own,  if  we 
tend  to  conduct  a  successful  African  policy. 
id  we  must  seek  the  substance  and  not  be 
nded  by  the  form.  Only  in  this  manner  can 
i  possibly  hope  to  understand  the  phenomenon 
African  nationalism  and  come  to  grips  with 
I  realities  of  that  continent  for  our  mutual 
nefit. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  must 
;ept  the  unfavorable  aspects  of  African  gov- 
iment  as  desirable,  inevitable,  or  eternal, 
lere  are  a  number  of  practices — some  of  them 
apted  from  former  colonial  administrations- 
it  we  consider  undemocratic.  Apartheid, 
I  example,  quickly  springs  to  mind.  But  there 
i  others — preventive  detention,  summary  de- 
rtation,  house  arrest,  the  outlawing  of  politi- 
.  parties,  violation  of  the  principle  of  political 
flum,  confiscation  of  foreign  publications,  re- 
actions on  press  freedom  and  the  right  to  as- 
nble,  and  the  practice  of  restricting  persons 
their  home  villages. 

Although  we  believe  these  practices  retard 
)  growth  of  democracy,  many  African  leaders 
not.  In  fact,  many  of  them  believe  that  these 
rices  are  essential  at  this  time  to  permit  the 
relopment  of  democratic  institutions  in  the 
;ure.  Although  we  can  understand  the  reali- 
3  that  guide  such  thinking,  we  also  feel  we 
mid  work  toward  what  have  come  to  be  con- 
ered  indisputable  democratic  values,  and 
enever  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  there- 
^,  we  suggest  and  try  to  help  achieve  the 
>wth  of  these  values. 

Finally,  what  do  I  think  of  the  chances  for 
itinuing  democratic  development  in  Africa  ? 
vould  say  that  the  chances  are  good,  as  long 
we  think  of  basic  values  and  not  simply  rigid 
•ms.  After  all,  our  Republic  and  Britain, 
itzerland,  and  Athens  do  not  all  fit  into  the 
oe  mold,  but  who  will  say  that  democracy  has 
;  breathed  freely  in  all  these  forms? 
As  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  many 
nocratic  values  have  not  yet  been  attained, 
it,  on  balance,  I  believe  Africa's  future  is 


hopeful,  and  I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a 
statement  by  Tanganyika's  President  Nyerere 
which  expresses  this  hope  compellingly : 

"To  those  who  wonder  if  democracy  can  sur- 
vive in  Africa,  my  own  answer,  then,  would  be 
that,  far  from  its  being  an  alien  idea,  democracy 
has  long  been  familiar  to  the  African.  There 
is  nothing  in  our  traditional  attitude  toward 
discussion  and  our  current  dedication  to  human 
rights  to  justify  the  claim  that  democracy  is 
in  danger  in  Africa.  I  see  exactly  the  opposite : 
The  principles  of  our  nationalist  struggles  for 
human  dignity,  augmented  by  our  traditional 
attitude  toward  discussion,  should  augur  well 
for  democracy  in  Africa." 


Anniversary  of  Fulbright  Agreement 
Observed  at  Manila 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
March  22  (press  release  149)  that  the  15th  an- 
niversary of  one  of  the  earliest  Fulbright  agree- 
ments, with  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
would  be  observed  at  Manila  March  23.  It  was 
the  third  educational  exchange  agreement  con- 
cluded after  passage  of  the  Fulbright  Act  in 
1946. 

President  Diosdado  Macapagal  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  American  Ambassador  William  E. 
Stevenson  are  among  the  scheduled  participants 
in  the  ceremonies. 

The  ceremonies  will  also  recall  more  than  a 
half-century  of  close  educational  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Philippines, 
dating  back  to  1901,  when  the  SS  Thomas 
landed  some  600  American  teachers  on  the  is- 
lands to  help  make  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation more  widely  available.  New  "Thomas- 
ites"  arrived  each  year  until  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II.  Under  the  Fulbright  program 
teachers,  as  well  as  students,  professors,  and 
research  scholars,  have  been  "exchanged,"  with 
Filipino  teachers  among  those  coming  to  this 
country  for  study  and  other  special  programs. 

Since  1948  the  program  has  brought  748 
grantees  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States  and  sent  211  American  grantees  to  the 
Philippines.  It  is  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  and  is  un- 
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der  the  general  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  U.S.  Educational  Foundation  in  the 
Philippines,  which  nominates  Filipinos  for 
grants  and  makes  arrangements  for  American 
grantees,  is  one  of  the  44  binational  commis- 
sions which  have  been  established  under  the 
act  (now  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act). 

Current  Treaty  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 


Copyright 

Protocol  1  to  the  universal  copyright  convention 
concerning  the  application  of  that  convention  to  the 
works  of  stateless  persons  and  refugees.  Done  at 
Geneva  September  6,  1952.  Entered  into  force  Sep- 
tember 16, 1955.  TIAS3324. 
Accession  deposited:  Finland,  January  16,  1963. 

International  Labor  Organization 

Agreement  concerning  the  Peace  Corps  program.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Geneva  February 
21  and  22,  1963.  Entered  into  force  February  22, 
1963. 

Slavery 

Protocol  amending  the  slavery  convention  signed  at 
Geneva  September  25,  1926  (46  Stat.  2183),  and 
annex.  Done  at  New  York  December  7,  1953.  En- 
tered into  force  for  the  United  States  March  7, 
1956.  TIAS3532. 
Acceptance  deposited:  France,  February  14,  1963. 

Trade 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  on  January  23,  1963,  acknowl- 
edged applicable  rights  and  obligations  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  respect  to  the  folloiving: 

Protocol  of  rectification  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Signed  at  Habana  March  24, 
1948.  Entered  into  force  March  24,  1948.  TIAS 
1761. 

Protocol  modifying  certain  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Habana 
March  24,  1948.  Entered  into  force  April  15,  1948. 
TIAS  1763. 

Special  protocol  modifying  article  XIV  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Habana 
March  24,  1948.  Entered  into  force  April  19,  1948. 
TIAS  1764. 

Special  protocol  relating  to  article  XXIV  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Signed  at 
Habana  March  24,  1948.  Entered  into  force  June  7, 
1948.    TIAS  1765. 

Second  protocol  of  rectifications  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Signed  at  Geneva  Sep- 
tember 14,  1948.  Entered  into  force  September  14, 
1948.    TIAS  1888. 

Protocol  modifying  part  I  and  article  XXIX  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Signed 
at  Geneva  September  14,  1948.  Entered  into  force 
September  24, 1952.    TIAS  2744. 


Protocol  modifying  part  II  and  article  XXVI  of  ti 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Signed 
Geneva  September  14,  1948.    Entered  into  force  D  • 
cember  14,  1948.     TIAS  1890. 

First  protocol  of  modifications  to  the  General  Agrer 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Annecy  Augu 
13,  1949.  Entered  into  force  September  24,  19E 
TIAS  2745. 

Third  protocol  of  rectifications  to  the  General  Agre 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Annecy  Augu. 
13,  1949.  Entered  into  force  October  21,  1951.  TU 
2393 

Protocol  modifying  article  XXVI  of  the  General  Agrt- 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Annecy  Augu 
13,  1949.  Entered  into  force  March  28,  1950.  TUi 
2300. 

Protocol  replacing  schedule  I  (Australia)  of  the  Ge- 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  A< 
necy  August  13,  1949.     Entered  into  force  Octob' 

21.1951.  TIAS  2394. 

Protocol  replacing  schedule  VI  (Ceylon)  of  the  Ge- 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  A- 
necy  August  13,  1949.    Entered  into  force  Septemtr 

24.1952.  TIAS  2746. 

Annecy  protocol  of  terms  of  accession  to  the  Geneii 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Anne' 
October  10,  1949.  Entered  into  force  for  the  Unitl 
States  October  10,  1949.    TIAS  2100. 

Fourth  protocol  of  rectifications  to  the  General  Agn- 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  Apl 
3, 1950.  Entered  into  force  September  24, 1952.  TLi 
2747. 

Fifth  protocol  of  rectifications  to  the  General  Agn- 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Torquay  I- 
cember  16,  1950.  Entered  into  force  June  30,  19'. 
TIAS  2764. 

Torquay  protocol  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tarn 
and  Trade  and  schedules  of  tariff  concessions  i- 
nexed  thereto.  Done  at  Torquay  April  21,  19. 
Entered  into'force  June  6,  1951.    TIAS  2420. 

First  protocol   of  rectifications  and  modifications  < 
texts   of   schedules   to   the   General   Agreement 
Tariffs  and   Trade.     Done   at  Geneva   October  1 
1951.     Entered  into  force  October  21,  1953.     Til 
^885 

Second  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications: 
texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  T< 
iffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  November  8,  19! 
Entered  into  force  February  2,  1959.    TIAS  4250.; 

Third  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications! 
texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  T1 
iffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  October  24,  19! 
Entered  into  force  February  2,  1959.    TIAS  4197. 

Weather 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organizatii 
Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.    Entered  il 
force  March  23,  1950.    TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Uganda,  March  15,  1963. 


BILATERAL 

Guatemala 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  Pe 
Corps  program.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
Guatemala  City  December  28  and  29,  1962.  Ente 
into  force  December  29,  1962. 


Japan 

Consular  convention.  Signed  at  Tokyo  March  22, 1 
Enters  into  force  on  30th  day  following  the  day 
exchange  of  ratifications. 
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he  Cold  War— A  Look  Ahead 


by  W.  W.  Rostow 

Counselor  of  the  Department  and  Chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council 


From  the  earliest  days  of  his  administration 
e  President  made  it  clear  that  we  faced  two 
pes  of  challenges  and  had  to  deal  with  them 
nultaneously. 

One  consisted  in  a  series  of  crises  which  had 

iveloped  in  the  post-Sputnik  period — that  is, 

the  period  1957-61 — in  particular,  the  crises 

Laos,   Viet-Nam,   the   Congo,   Cuba,   and 

jrlin. 

The  second  challenge  consisted  not  of  urgent 
ises  but  of  situations  which  required  sustained 
nstructive  action  if  the  positive  interests  of 
e  free  world  were  to  be  advanced  and  degen- 
ation  avoided.  There  was  a  need,  for  ex- 
lple,  to  move  forward  in  our  relations  with 
fully  revived  and  rapidly  developing  Western 
irope  and  Japan ;  in  our  relations  with  Latin 
nerica,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia, 
lere  a  powerful  desire  to  modernize  their  so- 
sties  had  taken  root.  And  there  remained 
3  challenge  to  make  progress  in  the  task  of 
inging  the  nuclear  arms  race  under  control, 
ways  compatible  with  the  security  of  the 
lited  States  and  the  free  world. 
One  way  to  characterize  the  last  several 
niths — perhaps  the  whole  interval  since  the 
iban  crisis  of  last  autumn — is  that,  to  some 
tent,  the  great  crises  of  1961-62  have  receded 
;o  the  background  and  the  problems  of  mov- 
l  forward  in  the  longer  run  enterprises  of  the 
se  world  have  come  nearer  to  the  center  of  the 
p. 

Let  me  be  clear:  None  of  the  crises  on  the 
tional  agenda  as  of  January  1961  has  been 

Address  made  before  a  regional  foreign  policy  con- 
snce  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Mar.  28  (press  release 
I). 


finally  and  satisfactorily  settled.  The  treaty 
arrangements  in  Laos  remain  precarious,  still 
violated  by  the  continued  presence  in  that  coun- 
try of  Viet  Minh  units  under  the  control  of 
Hanoi.  The  guerrilla  war  directed  from  Hanoi 
against  South  Viet-Nam  remains  dangerous 
and  costly.  In  the  Congo  the  unity  of  the  coun- 
try remains  to  be  consolidated  and  economic, 
social,  and  political  momentum  to  be  achieved. 
West  Berlin  stands  firm,  confident,  and  pros- 
perous, but  the  threat  to  its  future  remains. 
And  evidently  the  crisis  over  Cuba  is  not  at  an 
end.  Nevertheless  we  have  achieved  something 
substantial  in  these  26  months :  The  momentum 
of  Khrushchev's  post-Sputnik  offensive  has  been 
halted,  and  in  the  vast  areas  which  have  been 
threatened  by  it — Southeast  Asia,  Central  Af- 
rica, the  Caribbean,  and  Western  Europe — free 
men  breathe  easier. 

There  is  no  cause  for  complacency ;  but  there 
is  reason  for  us  all  to  understand  that  hard, 
dangerous,  but  patient  efforts,  backed  by  a  radi- 
cal expansion  in  U.S.  military  power  and  by  a 
demonstration  that  our  European  and  Latin 
American  alliances  hold  firm,  have  produced 
important  and  positive  results. 

Meanwhile  within  the  camp  of  our  adver- 
saries the  forces  of  history  have  placed  on  their 
agenda  serious  problems.  From  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  Communist  bloc,  nationalism  and, 
in  certain  quarters,  the  pressure  of  men  for 
higher  degrees  of  human  freedom  have  weak- 
ened the  unity  of  the  bloc.  Every  Communist 
party  in  the  world  is  trapped  in  a  painful  de- 
bate over  the  issues  posed  in  the  Sino-Soviet 
dispute.  Moreover,  the  inability  of  communism 
to  grow  food  efficiently  exerts  a  grinding  pres- 
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sure  on  Communist  hopes  and  pretensions  from 
East  Germany  to  North  Viet-Nam. 

With  the  drama  of  intense  crisis  somewhat 
diminished — no  man  can  say  for  how  long — 
the  constructive  tasks  of  the  free  world  and  of 
our  relations  with  the  Communist  bloc  are  more 
to  the  forefront. 

Our  broad  objectives  are  clear  and  have  been 
often  stated  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

We  seek  to  build  a  community  of  independent 
nations,  their  governments  increasingly  re- 
sponsive to  the  consent  of  the  governed,  cooper- 
ating of  their  own  free  will  in  their  areas  of 
interdependence,  settling  their  disputes  by 
peaceful  means.  On  the  basis  of  this  kind  of 
community  of  free  nations,  we  seek  by  every 
means  at  our  disposal,  compatible  with  our  own 
security  and  that  of  other  free  nations,  to  bring 
the  arms  race  under  control  and  to  move  the 
nations  now  under  Communist  control  toward 
acceptance  of  the  principles  of  national  inde- 
pendence, human  freedom,  international  legal 
order,  and  peace. 

To  those  who  work  from  day  to  day  in  foreign 
policy  these  objectives  are  not  abstractions  pro- 
duced for  public  occasions.  They  are  the  work- 
ing guidelines  which  suffuse  our  business,  cable 
by  cable,  country  by  country,  region  by  region. 

Atlantic  Partnership  in  Nuclear  Matters 

Perhaps  the  most  basic  of  our  creative  tasks 
for  the  1960's  is  to  move  forward  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Western  Europe  and  Japan  toward  a 
true  partnership,  in  which  the  responsibilities 
and  burdens  of  organizing  the  free  world  and 
of  dealing  with  the  menace  presented  by  com- 
munism will  be  more  equitably  shared.  One  as- 
pect of  this  process  has  been  dramatized  in  re- 
cent months  by  the  debate  within  the  Atlantic 
community  over  the  future  organization  of 
nuclear  power. 

The  problem  presented  to  us  all  is  how  a  com- 
munity of  sovereign  nations,  bound  together  by 
treaty,  should  organize  to  maintain  an  effective 
nuclear  deterrent  in  a  period  of  cold  war  and 
for  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  should  their  use 
be  required  in  the  common  interest.  The  funda- 
mental fact  that  has  to  be  faced  is  that  the  prob- 
lem cannot  be  solved  by  simply  maintaining  a 
monopoly  of  nuclear  power  in  the  hands  of  the 


United  States.  The  fact  is  that  during  the 
1950's  Great  Britain  and  France  developed  a 
capacity  to  produce  nuclear  weapons  and  means 
of  delivery ;  and  there  is  no  technological  rea- 
son why  other  nations  could  not  also  achieve 
this  capability.  In  the  face  of  this  fact  what 
are  our  alternatives  ? 

Theoretically  one  could  conceive  of  a  solution 
in  which  the  European  nations  would  decide 
that,  despite  their  scientific  and  technological 
capacity,  they  would  consciously  forgo  the  pro- 
duction, operation,  and  management  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  means  of  delivery  and  leave  the 
job  to  the  United  States.  I  believe  we  can  as-, 
sume  that  this  is  an  unrealistic  solution.  As  I 
say,  Great  Britain  and  France  are  already 
launched  on  another  path;  and  one  can  easily 
understand  why  proud  and  free  men  now  fully 
recovered  from  the  economic  consequences  of 
the  Second  World  War — men  who  have  been 
threatened  by  Moscow  over  the  past  several 
years  as  hostages  to  the  Soviet  medium-range 
ballistic  missiles  lined  up  in  western  Kussia— 
would  wish  to  play  a  larger,  rather  than  a 
smaller,  role  in  the  deterrence  of  nuclear  attack. 
They  are  not  content,  when  threatened,  to  say 
to  Moscow :  Washington  will  protect  us. 

In  short,  the  American  nuclear  monopoly  was 
broken  by  events  and  decisions  in  the  1950's  and 
it  is  unlikely  to  return. 

A  second  solution  has  been  suggested  by  cer- 
tain theorists  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
They  argue  that  the  consequences  of  a  nucleai 
war  are  so  great  that  one  nation  cannot  rely 
on  any  other  nation  to  come  to  its  defense  in  the 
face  of  the  danger  of  nuclear  attack.  There- 
fore the  only  secure  and  dignified  position  foi 
a  nation  is  to  command  its  own  nuclear  capa- 
bility. Among  our  NATO  allies  a  certain  num- 
ber have  the  industrial  and  technical  capacity 
to  produce  nuclear  weapons  and  some  kind  oi 
delivery  system.  But  if  we  were  all  to  accept 
this  theory,  which  denies  the  possibility  of  col 
lective  security  arrangements  in  a  nuclear  age 
two  consequences  would  flow.  First,  the  alliance 
would  fragment  into  a  series  of  national  nucleai 
capabilities,  the  European  components  of  whicl 
would  be  inefficiently  produced,  unsystemat 
ically  targeted,  and  quite  unpersuasive  in  Mos 
cow.  Second,  we  would  be  proclaiming  in  th< 
alliance  that  no  effective  protection  could  be 
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(forded  to  those  among  our  allies  who  did  not 
>mmand  a  national  nuclear  capability.  We 
ould  be  inviting  Moscow,  in  effect,  to  put  dip- 
matic  and  military  pressure  on  these  smaller 
)wers,  one  by  one,  in  the  face  of  a  doctrine 
hich  asserted  that  no  other  nation  would  ra- 
>nally  protect  them. 

The  acceptance  of  this  doctrine  could  only 
ean  the  end  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance, 
lening  the  way  for  the  fragmentation  and 
ecemeal  diplomatic  or  military  defeat  of 
estern  Europe. 

In  the  light  of  these  two  extreme  alternatives, 
has  been  the  policy  of  your  Government, 
inning  with  the  latter  days  of  the  Eisen- 
wer  administration,  to  look  toward  arrange- 
snts    which    would    increase    the    effective 
?ree  of  partnership  in  nuclear  matters  within 
;  Atlantic  community  without  diminishing 
>  effectiveness  and  unity  of  our  collective 
urity  deterrent.    This  is  no  simple  matter  in 
vorld  where  15  nations  are  committed  to  a 
tern  of  mutual  defense  but  in  which  no  uni- 
l  sovereign  institutions  exist. 
.t  has  been  natural  for  newspaper  and  other 
nmentators  to  focus  sharply  on  this  ultimate 
>blem :    Whose  finger  will  be  on  the  trigger, 
ose  finger  on  the  safety  catch?     Could  the 
ropean    forces   fire   their    atomic    weapons 
hout  the  agreement  of  the  United  States? 
lid  the  United  States  fire  without  the  agree- 
it  of  Europe?     Could   individual  nations 
hin  the  alliance  veto  firing  by  others?     It 
been  our  view  that  these  ultimate  questions 
Id  not  and  should  not  now  be  settled  im- 
liately    and    finally.      The    terms    of    the 
antic  partnership  which  evolve  over  coming 
iths  and  years  will  depend  on  many  factors, 
uding,  in  particular,  how  the  process  of 
'opean  unification,  now  temporarily   frus- 
ed,  proceeds. 

;  has  been  our  view  that  four  more  im- 
liate  courses  of  action  should  be  considered 
ently,  which  would  move  toward  Atlantic 
tnership  in  nuclear  matters.  First,  that  we 
commit  ourselves  to  work  toward  a  solution 
ch  would  maintain  the  unity  of  the  alliance, 
i  a  unified  nuclear  deterrent  at  its  core. 
>nd,  that  we  devise  and  agree  on  general 
lehnes  for  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
face  of  Soviet  attack.    Such  agreed  guide- 


lines now  exist  within  NATO.    Third,  that  we 
take    active    steps    to    bring    our    European 
partners  more  deeply   and   directly   into  the 
nuclear  business  with  respect  to  problems  of 
targeting,  control,  and  the  strategic  relation- 
ship between  nuclear  and  conventional  forces. 
Measures  to  this  end  are  actively  under  way 
within  NATO.    Fourth,  that  we  provide  within 
this    framework    for    active    European     (and 
Canadian)  participation  in  the  operation  and 
control  of  strategic  as  well  as  tactical  nuclear 
weapons.     Out  of  the  process  of  shared  ex- 
perience, consultation,  and  debate  thus  set  in 
motion  it  has  been  our  belief  and  our  faith 
that  a  rational  and  sensible  resolution  of  the 
control  issue  would  emerge,  acceptable  to  the 
peoples  and  parliaments  of  our  allies  and  to 
our  own  people  and  the  Congress. 

As  you  know,  we  have  been  discussing  with 
certain  of  our  European  friends  the  possibility 
of   setting   up    a   mixed-manned    multilateral 
nuclear  force  to  be  based  at  sea.    This  proposal, 
first  made  by  Secretary  [Christian  A.]  Herter 
at  the  NATO  meeting  of  I960,2  was  reaffirmed 
by  President  Kennedy  at  Ottawa  in  May  of 
1961.3     In  the  autumn  of  1962  an  American 
technical  mission,  representing  both  the  civil 
and    military  parts  of  our  Government,  dis- 
cussed how  such  a  force  might  work  with  our 
NATO  allies.    As  part  of  the  Nassau  agreement 
of  December  1962,4  we  stated  that  we  would 
present  this  concept  at  a  high  political  level  to 
our  allies.    Acting  as  the  President's  personal 
representative,   Ambassador   Livingston   Mer- 
chant has  been  engaged  in  discussions  at  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  itself  and  in  a  number 
of  European  capitals.5    As  the  most  powerful 
member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  bearing 
special  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
arms,  we  felt  that  we  had  a  duty  to  lay  before 
our  friends  a  proposal  which  would  permit  an 
enlarged  participation  in  nuclear  matters  with- 
in the  alliance  in  a  form  which  would  increase 
the   unity   of  the  alliance  rather  than   frag- 
ment it. 


2  For   background,    see   Bulletin    of  Jan.   9     1961 
p.  39. 

3  For  text,  see  iMd.,  June  5,  1961,  p.  839. 
*  IMd.,  Jan.  14, 1963,  p.  43. 

6  For  a  statement  by  President  Kennedy,  see  iMd., 
Feb.  11,  1963,  p.  197. 
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These  discussions  have  already  had  two  im- 
portant and  useful  effects.    First,  the  European 
nations  concerned  have  begun  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  real  problems  of  the  joint  management 
of  a  nuclear  deterrent.    The  discussions  have 
been  candid  and  mature.    A  matter  which  is 
bound  to  be  the  subject  of  heated  and  some- 
times superficial  debate  is  now  being  gripped 
in  high  seriousness  by  the  NATO  governments. 
Second,  these  discussions  have  been  conducted 
in  a  setting  in  which  there  is  an  overwhelming 
commitment  within  the  alliance  to  move  for- 
ward on  a  collective  security  basis.    The  dan- 
gers of  fragmentation  are  now  widely  under- 
stood,  and  there   is,   in   Ben  Franklin's   old 
phrase,  a  growing  sense  that  in  this  decisive 
area  we  must  hang  together  or  we  will  hang 
separately. 

The  transition  in  our  relations  with  Europe 
from  dependence  to  partnership— a  transition 
taking  place  in  economic,  political,  and  military 
affairs— requires  changes  in  attitude  and  policy 
by  all  the  nations  in  the  alliance.    It  is  a  com- 
plicated and  delicate  transition.    In  no  field  is 
it  more  critical  than  nuclear  matters,  for  on  a 
credible  nuclear  deterrent  the  security  of  the 
400  million  human  beings  who  live  within  the 
Atlantic  system  depends.    The  debates  and  ex- 
plorations   that    accompany    this    transition 
should  not  be  viewed  as  petty  squabbles  or  as 
evidence  of  disarray.    They  are  part  of  a  living 
constitutional  debate  of  the  first  order  of  mag- 
nitude—a debate  that  must  take  place  if  ines- 
capable problems  are  to  be  solved  and  Europe 
move  from  dependence  to  global  partnership 
within  the  free  world.    Against  the  background 
of  NATO's  success  in  the  past  14  years  there  is 
every  reason  for  us  to  carry  forward  these  ex- 
plorations and  negotiations  with  confidence. 

Relations  With  the  Underdeveloped  Areas 

A  second  great  constructive  issue  centers  on 
our  foreign  aid  programs  and,  more  generally, 
on  our  relations  with  governments  and  peoples 
of  Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Middle 
East.  Here  again,  as  in  our  relations  with 
Western  Europe,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
what  our  national  objective  is  and  to  understand 
why  the  track  on  which  we  are  engaged  is  and 
must  be  a  long-term  track. 
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The  underdeveloped  areas  within  the  free 
world  are  caught  up,  as  we  all  know,  in  a  great 
revolution.  They  are  seeking  to  restructure 
their  societies  in  such  ways  as  to  permit  them  to 
absorb  and  apply,  for  their  own  purposes,  the 
fruits  of  modern  science  and  technology.  Si- 
multaneously they  are  moved  by  a  desire  to  as- 
sert more  strongly  their  national  interests  and 
presence  on  the  world  scene. 

The  changes  through  which  they  are  passing 
in  an  effort  to  develop  modern  societies  and  t< 
develop  governments  which  can  more  effective!) 
organize  and  project  their  national  interest: 
involve  alteration  in  every  dimension.  Kura 
and  urban  life,  social  and  political  institutions 
as  well  as  the  economy  itself,  are  being  radicall; 
changed.  These  revolutionary  changes  are  tat 
ing  place  in  an  environment  where  the  Comimi 
nists  perceive  a  unique  and  transient  oppoi 
trinity  to  exploit  the  inevitable  confusion  an 
to  seize  power  from  within. 

The  danger  of  nuclear  war  and  the  problei 

of  its  deterrence  are  with  us  every  day.^   A. 

though  the  Korean  war  recedes  into  distar 

memory,  the  danger  of  an  overt  crossing  ( 

frontiers  by  the  Communists  is  still  a  dang; 

which  we  must  bear  in  mind  every  day ;  and  * 

were  reminded  of  it  again  last  autumn  whe 

the  Chinese  Communists  moved  down  from  o 

cupied  Tibet  across  the  Indian  frontiers.    Bi 

the  possibility  which  the  Communists  are  mo 

actively  exploiting  in  every  part  of  the  unde 

developed  world  is  the  possibility  of  create 

the  conditions  which  permit  the  kind  of  seizu 

of  power  from  within  which  Castro  accoi 

plished  in  Cuba  at  the  end  of  1958. 

Developments  over  the  past  2  years  give  I 
grounds  for  hope  that  a  combination  of  preve 
tive  measures  and  constructive  measures  c| 
frustrate  this  Communist  intent  and  yield  us  I 
time  independent  and  increasingly  modern  r- 
tions  which  take  their  place  within  the  woil 
community  as  constructive  members.  But  j 
cannot  expect  to  see  dramatic  and  final  resu? 
within  a  short  period;  nor  can  we  expect  sni 
results  unless  the  United  States,  Western  A 
rope,  Canada,  Japan,  Australia,  and  N« 
Zealand  work  together  to  bring  about  a  new  I 
lationship  between  the  more  developed  and  W 
developed  parts  of  the  free  world. 
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What  is  required  basically,  of  course,  is  that 
e  underdeveloped  areas  organize  themselves 
d  organize  their  human  and  material  re- 
irces  in  such  ways  as  to  produce  a  rate  of 
owth  which  outstrips  their  rate  of  population 
;rease.  Self-help  is  the  only  sound  basis  for 
ograms  of  external  aid.  Despite  the  evident 
ficulties  and  frustrations  of  this  process,  there 
i  many  hopeful  signs. 

A.  number  of  nations  which  5  years  ago  re- 
ired  U.S.  assistance  in  the  form  of  grants  or 
'±  loans  are  now  moving  into  a  position  of 
f-sustained  growth  where  they  can  support 
smselves  with  the  help  of  outside  capital 
mted  on  essentially  business  terms.  Nations 
itaining  almost  half  the  population  of  the 
derdeveloped  areas  have  already  begun  to 
nonstrate  the  capacity  regularly  to  grow  at  a 
e  higher  than  their  population  increase, 
me  of  them  may  require  outside  assistance  for 
ny  years;  but  growth  is  a  powerful  force, 
1  if  it  can  be  sustained  by  their  own  efforts 

I  ours,  there  are  decent  and  hardheaded  pros- 
its  that,  in  a  measurable  period  of  time,  they 

can  emerge  into  self-supporting  status.  An- 
er  group  of  countries,  representing  perhaps 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  underdevel- 
)d  areas,  are  within  a  measurable  distance  of 
ieving  regular  growth,  notably  if  they  can 
iblish  reasonable  political  stability  over  the 
:t  decade. 

)thers— for  example,  some  of  the  new 
rican  nations — are  just  beginning  to  organize 

basic  foundations  for  growth  in  education, 
asport  facilities,  power  resources,  and  the 
i  of  the  overhead  capital  for  modernization. 
Jut  most  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  have 
sady  rounded  the  corner— or  should  round 
a  this  decade ;  for  the  capacity  to  grow  is  the 
■ical  measure  of  progress. 
ls  we  look  ahead,  then,  the  prospect  is  that  we 

II  require  from  the  more  developed  nations 
he  free  world  programs  of  assistance  to  the 
lerdeveloped  areas  for  a  considerable  period 
hne ;  but  the  task  is  not  endless  nor  are  the 
spects  hopeless.  The  underdeveloped  areas, 
id  by  their  more  affluent  friends,  are  well  on 

way    to    making    growth    their    normal 
dition. 


In  confronting  this  sustained  challenge  over 
the  coming  years  three  fundamental  facts  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  First,  the  contribution  to 
the  development  effort  being  made  by  nations 
other  than  the  United  States  is  substantial  and 
rising.  The  acceptance  of  the  aid  burden 
which,  in  our  country,  grew  out  of  lend-lease 
and  the  problems  of  wartime  reconstruction  in 
Europe  and  Japan  is  spreading  to  the  peoples 
and  governments  of  other  nations.  From  1960 
to  1961,  for  example,  aid  contributed  by  nations 
other  than  the  United  States  rose  from  $2  to 
$2.5  billion.  We  are  not  in  this  alone;  and  in 
this  area  of  policy  the  concept  of  partnership  is 
clearly  under  way. 

Second,  within  the  less  developed  areas  the 
tendency  of  governments  and  peoples  to  face 
their  development  problems — which  must  be 
faced  if  aid  is  to  be  effective — is  increasing. 
This  trend  does  not  make  headlines  and  is  not 
easy  to  dramatize,  but  for  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  follow  these  matters  from  day  to  day  it  is 
unmistakable.     It  is  no  easy  matter  to  assess  a 
nation's  resources  and  to  design  a  coherent  de- 
velopment program  in  sufficient  detail  to  guide 
policy.    It  is  no  easy  matter  for  fragile  govern- 
ments, presiding  over  turbulent  political  situa- 
tions, to  get  agreement,  for  example,  to  increase 
tax  rates  and  to  improve  tax  collections  when 
their  societies  have  never  developed  the  institu- 
tions and  habits  and  attitudes  required  for 
modern  fiscal  systems.    It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
train  and  organize  the  technicians  required  for 
effective  rural  development  programs.    It  is  no 
easy  matter  to  develop  in  new  societies  the  skills 
required  to  translate  an  idea  in  a  planning  paper 
into  a  feasibility  study  and  the  engineering  blue- 
print required  for  a  foreign  loan.    Neverthe- 
less this  is  the  underlying  direction  within  the 
underdeveloped  world,  and  it  is  the  right  direc- 
tion.   The  number  of  good  development  plans 
is  increasing;  tax   collections,  rural  develop- 
ment  programs,    and    bankable   projects    are 
expanding. 

Third,  and  most  fundamental,  we  should  be 
conscious  that  in  the  past  decade  the  Commu- 
nists have  held  up  to  the  peoples  and  govern- 
ments of  the  underdeveloped  world  a  banner 
and  a  program.  They  asserted  that  the  prob- 
lems of  modernizing  an  underdeveloped  society 
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could  be  accomplished  only  by  Communist 
means,  by  a  divorce  from  association  with  the 
West,  and  by  intimate  ties  to  the  Communist 
bloc.  In  one  area  after  another  and  in  one 
country  after  another  they  asserted  the  proposi- 
tion that  communism  was  the  right  road  for  the 
peoples  of  the  developing  nations  to  follow. 

Communist  efforts  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  have  by  no  means  ceased.  There  is  no 
weakness  or  opportunity  that  the  Communists 
will  not  exploit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unmis- 
takable feeling  and  trend  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  are  toward  the  maintenance  of  their  na- 
tional independence  and  toward  the  devising  of 
practical  and  pragmatic  ways  to  develop,  which 
conform  not  to  Communist  formulas  but  to  their 
own  traditions,  problems,  and  aspirations. 

It  can  never  be  said  too  often  that  our  national 
interest  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  is,  simply, 
that  they  maintain  their  independence  and  be- 
come part  of  an  effectively  working  interna- 
tional community.  Our  greatest  strength  is  that 
the  Communists  cannot  say  this  with  credibility. 
If  these  nations  maintain  their  independence  in 
the  difficult  transitional  process  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  we  will  win  the  struggle.  But  to 
win  this  struggle  requires  that  we  maintain  our 
own  efforts  at  economic  assistance ;  that  we  make 
it  easier  for  these  nations  to  earn  foreign  ex- 
change by  normal  trade;  and  that  we  exhibit 
understanding  and  patience  in  working  with 
them  through  this  revolutionary  passage  whose 
outcome  will  help  determine  the  kind  of  world 
our  children  and  grandchildren  shall  live  in. 

I  can  think  of  no  moment  in  the  postwar  years 
when  it  would  be  less  appropriate  for  us  radi- 
cally to  reduce  our  aid  programs  or  to  despair 
of  achieving  important  results  for  the  national 
interest  through  those  programs.  The  facts 
suggest  that  this  is  a  time  to  persist— and  to 
persist  in  good  heart. 

Two  Kinds  of  Challenges 

I  have  cited  two  major  examples  of  the  kind 
of  long-term  challenges  that  we  as  a  nation  face 
in  helping  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  world  we 
want.  There  are  others.  For  example,  the 
problem  of  avoiding  conflict  within  regions  of 
the  free  world  over  deeply  felt  issues,  often 
centering    on    problems    inherited    from    the 
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colonial  era.  As  a  great  power,  we  are  oftei 
drawn  into  these  disputes.  Some  of  the  proud 
est  passages  in  American  diplomacy  have  beei 
written  in  recent  years  in  quietly  using  cm; 
limited  but  real  margin  of  influence  to  brinj 
about  peaceful  resolution  of  such  conflicts- 
conflicts  in  which  the  Communists  have  in 
vested  vast  resources  in  an  effort  to  disrupt  th 
unity  and  peace  of  the  free  world. 

The  same  kind  of  persistent  patience  is  re 

quired  in  the  field  of  arms  control  and  in  thos 

real  but  narrow  areas  where  we  can  work  cor 

structively  with  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europi 

There  are  moments  that  call  for  bold  an 

decisive  action;  for  example,  the  Cuban  cris: 

of  last  autumn  or  the  decision  made  late  in  196 

to  throw  increased  U.S.  military  support  bi 

hind  South  Viet-Nam.     But  the  great  obje< 

tives  of  foreign  policy  are  not  achieved  in 

day,  nor  are  they  achieved  by  dramatic  gin 

micks.    They  are  achieved  by  setting  a  sour, 

objective  and  sticking  with  it,  through  thic 

and  thin,  with  stubborn  patience  and  steac 

application    of  energy.     As   a   distinguish; 

postwar  Secretary  of  State   [Dean  Achesoi 

once  said,  the  task  of  advancing  the  Natior 

interest  on  the  world  scene  in  a  dangerous  ar 

turbulent  era  of  history,  in  the  face  of  comm 

nism's  implacable  hostility,  is  like  "the  pain  ■ 

earning  a  living." 

What  I  am  saying  essentially,  then,  is  thi: 
We  have  been  engaged  in  the  past  years  in. 
mixture  of  urgent  and  dramatic  crises  and  Ion 
term  essential  constructive  tasks.  An  effecti) 
American  policy  on  the  world  scene  requin 
that  we  deal  effectively  with  both  kinds  ( 
challenges.  Although  this  administration  caw 
to  responsibility  in  the  midst  of  multiple  cris, 
we  have  from  the  beginning  accepted  bci 
challenges. 

In  an  interval  such  as  the  present,  when  tf 
crises  are  not  as  urgent  and  dramatic  as  th? 
have  recently  been,  it  is  important  for  all  jl 
us  to  focus  our  minds  and  gain  perspective 
these  longer  run  constructive  ventures.  Unl<* 
we  meet  the  direct  challenges  of  communif 
and  their  intrusions  into  the  free  world  eff 
tively — unless  we  maintain  the  frontiers  j 
freedom— there  will  be  no  free  world  to  buil 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  fail  to  develop  ell 
and  constructive  goals  and  the  durable,  sti) 
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torn  patience  to  pursue  them  day  after  day 
n  the  face  of  all  the  inevitable  frustrations,  the 
oncept  of  a  free-world  community  capable  of 
reating  and  maintaining  within  itself  an  es- 
ential  unity,  an  environment  of  progress,  and 
he  capacity  to  settle  its  conflicts  without  resort 
o  force  will  remain  a  matter  of  rhetoric — and 
reedom  will  be  in  jeopardy  in  quite  as  real  a 
ray  as  it  has  been  jeopardized  by  violent 
rises. 

Now,  if  I  may,  a  final  word  which  I  speak  as 
luch  as  an  historian  as  I  do  as  a  working  mem- 
er  of  the  Government  I  am  proud  to  serve. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  to  us  all  that  this  nation 
aces  many  unresolved  problems  on  the  world 
eene:  Cuba;  the  continuing  net  drain  on  our 
alance  of  payments ;  differences  of  conception 
bout  the  Atlantic  partnership.  The  Alliance 
or  Progress  has  not  yet  acquired  full  forward 
lomentum.  The  war  in  South  Viet-Nam  is  still 
nresolved.  And  I  could,  of  course,  extend  the 
st.    As  we  look  around  us,  there  is  evidently 

0  cause  for  complacency,  for  slackening  of 
(Fort,  or  for  assuming  that  danger  has  passed. 

Nevertheless  great  things  have  happened  in 
le  past  2  years  and  we  should  be  conscious  of 
lem. 

A  mortal  threat  to  Southeast  Asia  has  been 
rought  under  control — a  threat  which  could 
ave  shifted  the  balance  of  power  not  merely 

1  Asia  but  on  the  world  scene;  the  threat  in 
intral  Africa,  which  could  have  torn  apart  the 
fe  of  that  aspiring  but  still  fragile  continent, 
as  been  averted;  the  powerful  psychological 
ppeal  that  Castro  was  able  to  project  from 
[abana  and  the  means  for  backing  it  by  the 
jchniques  of  subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare 
)  which  he  is  committed  have  been  radically 
iduced  by  his  own  performance  in  Cuba  and 
y  what  we  in  this  hemisphere  have  done  to- 
ether  through  the  OAS  [Organization  of 
.merican  States].  The  threat  of  ultimatum 
hich  hung  over  West  Berlin  for  almost  5  years 
fter  Khrushchev's  1958  statement  has,  for  the 
me  at  least,  been  withdrawn.  And  the  whole 
f  this  nation,  led  by  the  President,  stood  as 
ne  in  compelling  the  withdrawal  of  missiles 
"om  Cuba.  There  are  few  people  on  either 
de  of  the  Iron  Curtain  who  do  not  understand 
iat,  despite  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  and  deliv- 


ery capabilities,  we  were  all  prepared  to  do 
whatever  might  be  required  to  force  their  re- 
moval. If  we  were  to  lead  the  free  world  in 
the  decade  ahead,  it  was  essential  that  the  ques- 
tion be  answered  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  undertake  military  ac- 
tion in  the  face  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat  in 
defense  of  our  vital  interests  and  those  of  the 
free  world. 

As  nearly  as  history  produces  a  straight  an- 
swer to  such  a  question,  that  answer  was  given 
not  merely  by  the  Government  but  by  all  the 
American  people  last  autumn. 

In  facing  the  tasks  ahead  and  in  debating 
what  we  should  do  about  them  in  the  vigorous 
style  of  our  democracy,  we  should  not  forget 
these  things  we  have  done  together  in  the  past 
2  years.  As  a  nation  we  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  and  confident  as  well  as  a  duty  to  be  alert 
and  determined  as  we  face  what  lies  ahead. 


U.S.  and  Brazil  Reach  Understanding 
in  Economic  and  Financial  Talks 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  communique 
between  David  E.  Bell,  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  and 
Francisco  Clementino  San  Tiago  Dantas,  Min- 
ister of  Finance  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil, 
released  by  the  White  House  on  March  25. 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  25 

The  Administrator  of  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development,  Mr. 
David  E.  Bell,  and  the  Brazilian  Minister  of 
Finance,  Professor  San  Tiago  Dantas,  an- 
nounced today  the  conclusion  of  the  economic 
and  financial  discussions  with  the  several 
United  States  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned which  were  initiated  on  March  11.  They 
are  agreed  that  with  the  effective  collaboration 
of  the  United  States,  other  friendly  countries, 
international  financial  institutions,  and  private 
enterprise,  in  support  of  the  self-help  efforts  of 
the  Brazilian  people,  Brazil  will  be  able  to  ac- 
celerate its  economic  and  social  progress  on  a 
basis  of  financial  stability  and  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

During  his  stay  in  Washington,  Minister 
Dantas  also  held  conversations  with  officials  of 
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the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Eeconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  Minister  Dantas  stated  that  these  con- 
versations had  considerably  encouraged  him  as 
to  the  prospects  for  the  increased  collaboration 
of  those  institutions  in  helping  to  support 
Brazil's  program  of  stabilization  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  understandings  reached  between  the  two 
Governments  are  set  forth  in  the  exchange  of 
letters  which  follows : 

Letter  of  March  25,  1963,  from  Finance  Minister 
Dantas  to  Administrator  Bell 

My  dear  Mr.  Administrator:  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  calling  to  your  attention  the  essen- 
tial elements  in  the  program  which  the  Brazil- 
ian Government  has  deemed  it  appropriate  to 
adopt,  in  order  to  attack,  with  its  own  means 
and  resources,  the  problem  of  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  Brazilian  people, 
while  at  the  same  time  reestablishing  monetary 
stability. 

A  number  of  major  actions  have  already  been 
taken  by  our  Congress  and  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  within  the  framework  of  the  tax 
reform  law  of  November  28,  1962,  and  of  the 
Three- Year  Plan  for  Economic  and  Social  De- 
velopment.   They  include : 

1.  The  adoption  of  tax  reforms  which  are 
increasing  revenues  by  about  25  per  cent,  and 
which  provide  the  foundation  for  important 
administrative  improvements  in  tax  collection ; 

2.  The  elimination  of  subsidies  on  wheat  and 
petroleum  products,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cash 
deficit  of  the  Treasury  and  free  resources  for 
developmental  purposes ; 

3.  An  increase  in  railroad  freight  and  pas- 
senger rates,  with  a  view  to  reducing  operating 
deficits ; 

4.  The  issuance  of  Decree  51,814  setting 
forth  the  plan  of  containment  of  budgetary 
expenditures  for  1963 ; 

5.  The  issuance  of  SUMOC  [Superintend- 
ency  of  Currency  and  Credit]  Instruction  234 
limiting  the  expansion  of  credit  to  the  private 
sector  from  the  Bank  of  Brazil ; 

6.  The  issuance  of  SUMOC  Instruction  235 
providing  for  priorities  in  the  extension  of 


credit  by  private  banks,  enforced  through  a  i 
penalty  of  increased  reserve  requirements ; 

7.  Presentation  to  the  Congress  of  a  proposal 
to  give  SUMOC  additional  power  to  control 
the  banking  system  and  to  reorganize  its  admin- 
istrative structure  so  it  may  adequately  carry 
out  the  basic  functions  of  a  Central  Bank ; 

8.  Conversion  of  the  specific  tax  on  electric 
power  consumption  into  an  ad  valorem-  tax,  and 
adoption  for  ten  years  of  a  compulsory  loan 
system  related  to  power  rates,  in  order  to  raise 
non-inflationary  resources  for  the  expansion  of 
power  systems ; 

9.  An  appeal  to  the  state  governments,  and 
their  agreement,  to  cooperate  with  the  national 
stabilization  and  development  effort  and  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  their  governmental 
operations ; 

10.  Presentation  to  Congress  of  a  Message 
proposing  that  wage  increases  for  public  em- 
ployees be  fixed  at  40  per  cent  effective  in  April : 

11.  An  appeal  to  labor  unions  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  wage  policy  based  on  the  principle 
that  wage  readjustments  this  year  should  no: 
exceed  actual  increases  in  the  cost  of  living; 

12.  Agreement  by  business  associations  in  th< 
clothing,  shoe  and  automotive  parts  industrie: 
to  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  voluntary  prici 
restraint;  similar  agreements  are  being  negoti 
ated  with  other  industries ; 

13.  Presentation  of  a  Message  to  Congres 
proposing  the  adoption  of  an  agrarian  reforn 
program,  with  a  view  to  assuring  an  improve 
social  distribution  of  land,  creating  condition 
for  increasing  agricultural  productivity,  ant 
reorganizing  the  nation's  agricultural  system. 

In  addition,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Brazil 
ian  Government,  during  the  course  of  the  com 
ing  few  months,  to  take  other  measures  for  th 
purpose  of  carrying  forward  the  developmen 
and  stabilization  program,  including  th 
following : 

1.  Further  elaboration  of  the  plan  for  reduc 
ing  the  Treasury's  cash  deficit,  so  as  to  (a 
identify  in  appropriate  detail  the  main  forms  o 
government  spending  as  among  developmen 
operating  expenses,  and  subsidies  to  the  f  ederf 
agencies,  (b)  establish  a  system  of  priorities  t 
assure  that  development  spending  will  be  r< 
duced  as  little  as  possible  (or,  if  practical)! 
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icreased)  within  the  limits  of  total  expendi- 
ires  prescribed  in  said  plan,  and  (c)  improve 
le  control  mechanism  in  order  to  assure  com- 
liance  with  expenditure  ceilings; 

2.  Application  of  any  excess  of  budgetary 
sceipts  over  the  amounts  foreseen  in  the  pro- 
ram  mainly  to  a  reduction  in  the  forecast  is- 
lance  of  currency,  and  to  some  increase  in 
[penditures  for  high  priority  investment  see- 
rs such  as  education  and  health,  which  have 
>en  especially  affected  by  the  economy  pro- 
•am.  In  any  event,  the  cash  deficit  of  the 
reasury  will  be  held  within  the  limits  stated 

the  Three- Year  Plan  of  Cr.$300  billion  for 
e  year  1963; 

3.  Adoption  as  soon  as  possible  of  further 
easures  for  the  progressive  elimination  of  the 
ficits  of  the  railroads  and  the  merchant 
arine,  in  accordance  with  the  program  already 
rmulated  by  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
Ld  Public  Works.  This  program  includes 
te  increases,  limits  on  number  of  employees, 
mination  of  uneconomic  railroad  trackage, 
d  other  operational  and  administrative 
iprovements ; 

4.  The  formulation,  already  under  way,  of  a 
rther  tax  reform  measure  to  improve  both 
b  social  equity  and  the  economic  efficiency  of 
B  incidence  of  taxation,  to  be  submitted  to 
mgress  in  time  to  permit  legislative  considera- 
>n  this  year.  The  corporate  tax  provisions 
11  be  designed  to  provide  added  stimulus  to 
oductive  private  enterprise.  At  the  same 
ae,  further  administrative  measures  will  be 
Jen  to  improve  the  collection  of  taxes  and  to 
luce  tax  evasion  and  tax  avoidance; 

5.  Maintenance  of  the  coffee  policy  set  forth 
the  Three- Year  Plan,  in  order  to  yield  a  net 
rplus  in  the  coffee  account  of  at  least  Cr.$100 
lion  in  1963.  A  definite  target  will  be  estab- 
hed  as  soon  as  the  size  of  the  crop  can  be 
>re  precisely  determined; 

3.  Securing  additional  non-inflationary  re- 
lrces  as  offsets  to  the  budget  deficit,  in  ac- 
'dance  with  the  same  Plan,  of  at  least  Cr.$100 
lion  during  the  year  1963,  either  related  to 
>  import  system  or  through  other  means ; 
r.  Direction  of  exchange  policy,  as  provided 
the  Three- Year  Plan,  to  reduce  progressively 
J  balance  of  payments  dis-equilibrium  and 


for  that  purpose  the  rate  of  exchange  will  not 
be  dissociated  from  the  trend  of  internal  prices ; 

8.  Adoption  of  specific  measures  to  expand 
exports,  particularly  of  iron  ore,  meat,  and 
manufactured  goods; 

9.  Adoption  of  measures  to  encourage  the 
inflow  of  productive  private  investments  in  or- 
der to  help  attain  the  targets  of  the  Three- Year 
Plan  in  relation  to  capital  imports,  creation  of 
productive  employment,  and  maintenance  of  a 
high  rate  of  economic  growth ; 

10.  Liquidation  of  commercial  arrears  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  in  the  light  of  exchange  availa- 
bilities, with  a  view  to  their  full  liquidation  by 
not  later  than  May  1964,  and  the  prompt  insti- 
tution of  effective  controls  over  importation  on 
the  basis  of  suppliers'  credits  so  as  to  avoid  un- 
desirable levels  of  medium-term  indebtedness; 

11.  Elaboration  in  greater  detail,  during  the 
next  several  months,  of  the  Three- Year  Plan 
for  Economic  and  Social  development,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  * 
securing  the  collaboration  of  the  Panel  of  Nine 
Experts,  with  a  view  to  the  subsequent  organi- 
zation of  an  international  consortium  of  credit 
institutions  and  governments  for  the  support  of 
the  Brazilian  program  within  the  framework 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  This  program 
will  contain  specific  developmental  objectives 
for  at  least  the  years  1964  and  1965,  and  will 
take  into  account  the  measures  being  adopted 
during  1963  toward  monetary  stabilization  and 
to  strengthen  our  resources  for  development. 

These  are  the  actions  taken  and  the  measures 
intended  by  my  Government,  in  order,  within 
the  framework  of  our  national  effort,  to  carry 
out  successfully  our  program  of  development 
and  stabilization,  so  as  to  ensure  the  economic 
and  social  progress  of  the  Brazilian  people. 

The  conditions  for  the  successful  execution  of 
that  program  in  a  relatively  brief  time  span 
can  be  favorably  effected  by  the  degree  of  ex- 
ternal assistance  which  may  be  received  from 
international  financial  institutions,  Western 
European  countries,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States,  especially  taking  into  account  the  esti- 
mated balance-of-payments  deficits,  this  year 
and  next,  of  Brazil  vis-a-vis  the  United  States 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  11,  1961,  p.  463. 
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and  Western  Europe,  respectively.  These  defi- 
cits, whose  magnitude  has  been  estimated  and 
reviewed  by  our  respective  technical  advisers, 
can  be  absorbed  or  offset  by  means  of  credit 
operations  which  will  at  the  same  time  serve 
the  purposes  of  growth. 

On  the  basis  of  the  encouraging  preliminary 
discussions  which  I  have  held  in  Washington 
with  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  we  are  asking  the  Fund 
to  negotiate  a  standby  arrangement  by  June, 
and  in  order  to  achieve  this  purpose  to  send  a 
mission  to  Brazil.  In  the  meantime,  the  Fund 
has  agreed  to  the  deferral  of  the  $26.5  million 
payment  obligation  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  due  in  March. 

Continuing  the  discussions  which  I  have  al- 
ready initiated  with  representatives  of  other 
countries  which  are  creditors  of  Brazil,  we  will 
seek  to  obtain,  during  the  same  time  period, 
new  resources  from  Europe  and  Japan  in  an 
amount  of  approximately  $100  million,  includ- 
ing reactivation  of  the  $77  million  which  were 
not  used  under  the  European  standby  credits 
negotiated  in  1961. 

It  would  be  highly  important  for  me  to  learn 
the  viewpoint  of  your  Government  concerning 
the  possibilities  of  your  participation  hence- 
forth in  support  of  Brazil's  program  of  devel- 
opment and  stabilization,  so  that  this  support 
may  be  included  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Three-Year  Plan  already  adopted  by  the  Bra- 
zilian Government.  I  am  sure  that  such  collab- 
oration, supplementing  our  own  self-help 
efforts,  together  with  the  aforementioned  coop- 
eration of  other  governments  and  international 
institutions,  would  make  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  social 
wellbeing  and  economic  strength  set  forth  in 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  Administrator,  the  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  esteem. 

Francisco  Clementino  San  Tiago  Dantas 
Minister  of  Finance 

Letter  of  Reply  of  March  25,  1963,  from  Adminis- 
trator Bell  to  Finance  Minister  Dantas 

Dear  Mr.  Minister:  During  our  talks  in 
Washington  in  the  last  two  weeks,  we  have 
greatly  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  be  in- 


formed by  you  and  your  associates  of  the 
program  for  economic  stabilization  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Government  of  Brazil,  and  the 
actions  and  policy  decisions  already  taken  to 
implement  that  program  as  set  forth  in  your 
letter  of  March  25,  1963.  We  have  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  way  in  which  this 
program  has  been  initiated  and  by  the  oppor- 
tunities it  appears  to  present  for  constructive 
international  cooperation  within  the  framework 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

As  you  have  indicated,  the  volume  of  resources 
required  by  the  Brazilian  program  as  well  as 
your  trade  and  investment  connections  with 
Western  European  countries  and  Japan  rendei 
it  desirable  to  enlist  the  support  of  those  coun- 
tries and  also  of  international  organizations 
such  as  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
We  are  accordingly  glad  to  know  that  it  is  youi 
intention  to  seek  a  standby  agreement  with  tht 
Fund  during  the  next  two  months,  to  initial 
conversations  for  long-term  financing  with  th< 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De 
velopment  and  the  International  Developmem 
Association,  and  to  obtain  financial  suppor 
from  other  international  banking  institution: 
such  as  the  Inter- American  Development  Ban! 
and  from  the  principal  Western  European  coun 
tries  and  Japan.  In  this  connection,  we  havi 
noted  the  encouraging  results  of  your  initia 
conversations  with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  other  international  financia 
organizations. 

As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  we  can  no\ 
foresee  a  combined  supply  of  external  resource 
from  the  United  States,  the  other  creditor  coun 
tries,  and  international  agencies  in  support  o 
your  program  for  development  and  stabiliza 
tion  adequate  to  cover  fully  Brazil's  balance-of 
payments  deficit  as  now  estimated  for  1963  ant 
to  make  a  substantial  contribution  toward  meet 
ing  the  1964  deficit.  At  the  same  time,  a  majo 
portion  of  the  credits  from  the  United  State 
will  provide  support  for  key  elements-  ii 
Brazil's  program  for  economic  developmenl 
such  as  roads,  electric  power  supply,  and  th 
expansion  of  small  and  medium  industria 
enterprises. 

Looking  farther  ahead,  we  warmly  welcoro 
your  intention  to  detail  further  your  three-yea 
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!an  as  a  basis  for  long-term  economic  and  so- 
al  development  and  to  seek  international  col- 
boration  in  its  support  in  accordance  with  the 
•inciples  and  procedures  of  the  Charter  of 
unta  del  Este.  The  United  States  will  be  pre- 
ired  to  participate  whole-heartedly  in  that 
fort.  Thus  international  financial  coopera- 
>n  with  Brazil  can  be  freed  from  the  pressures 

intermittent  balance-of -payments  crises,  and 
aced  on  the  constructive  basis  of  support  for 
tig-term  economic  and  social  progress. 
For  the  period  through  May  of  next  year,  on 
e  assumption  that  external  financial  assistance 
ill  successfully  be  negotiated  by  June  1963 
am  other  sources,  as  foreseen  in  your  letter, 
e  United  States  Government  will  for  its  part 

prepared  to  commit,  subject  to  applicable 
pslation,  the  following  financial  resources, 
ialling  approximately  $400  million,  in  sup- 
rt  of  your  program  for  stabilization  and 
velopment : 

inds  to  be  provided  immediately : 


port-Import  Bank 
iasury 

D 

$33.0  million 
$25.5  million 
$25.5  million 

irther  funds : 

jncy  for  International  Develop- 
ment 

program  Support  $100.0  million 

•reject  Loans  $100.0  million 

?ort-Import  Bank 

tefunding  of  debt  repayments 
falling  due  between  June  1,  1963 
and  May  31  1964  $44.5  million 

)lic  Law  480,  Title  I  Commodity 

hipments  (estimated)  $70.0  million 

ToTAL  $398.5  million 

disbursements  of  these  funds  are  expected  to 
phased  in  time  as  required  by  the  program 
1  parallel  with  the  successful  implementa- 
a  of  the  measures  described  by  you.  In  order 
meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  program 
lie  negotiations  are  conducted  with  the  In- 
national  Monetary  Fund  and  European 
ntries,  in  addition  to  the  postponement  al- 
dy  agreed  of  the  $26.5  million  due  this  month 
the  Fund,  the  United  States  will  provide 
nediately  credits  from  the  Export-Import 


Bank,  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID),  and  the  Treasury  in  a  total  of 
$84  million. 

The  funds  to  be  provided  from  AID  re- 
sources would  come  in  part  from  appropria- 
tions already  made  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
by  the  United  States  Congress  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962-63;  the  remainder  would  be  subject 
to  the  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963-64.  It  is  expected  that 
these  AID  funds  will  be  made  available  in  the 
form  of  loans  repayable  with  a  substantial 
period  of  grace  and  a  long  subsequent  period 
of  amortization  and  at  minimum  rates  of  in- 
terest, The  Administration's  total  request  for 
authorization  and  appropriation  of  funds 
makes  sufficient  allowance  for  these  purposes, 
and  also  to  provide  resources  for  the  Northeast 
Development  Program  and  initial  support  for 
subsequent  phases  of  your  three-year  develop- 
ment program.  The  funds  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  would  consist  of  a  release  of  $33 
million  from  the  commitment  made  in  1961  and 
on  the  terms  then  agreed,  and  $44.5  million  in 
refunding  of  debt  repayments  over  periods  of 
seven  years.  The  Treasury  funds  will  be  ap- 
plied immediately  on  an  interim  basis  and 
would  later  become  part  of  the  longer-term 
arrangements. 

In  addition  the  United  States  is  now  con- 
sidering appropriate  terms  and  conditions  for 
the  sale  of  wheat  to  Brazil  under  Title  I  of  P.L. 
480  for  the  calendar  year  1963  and  would  be 
prepared,  subject  to  the  requirements  of  exist- 
ing legislation  and  established  procedures,  to 
extend  this  consideration  to  cover  calendar  year 
1964  as  requested  by  the  Brazilian  Government. 
The  total  estimated  value  of  such  an  extended 
agreement  would  be  approximately  $140 
million. 

I  look  forward  to  the  early  completion  by 
representatives  of  our  two  Governments  of  spe- 
cific arrangements  to  implement  the  foregoing 
understandings,  parallel  with  the  progressive 
implementation  of  your  own  program. 

David  E.  Bell 
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The  United  Nations— What  It  Is,  What  It  Has  Done 


by  Abram  Chayes 
Legal  Adviser1 


Law  and  politics  go  together  in  this  country. 
For  Americans  the  characteristic  business  of 
government  is  the  making  and  enforcement  of 
laws.  From  the  Continental  Congress  to  the 
88th  more  lawyers  have  sat  in  our  national  legis- 
lature than  members  of  any  other  profession. 
Governors,  Senators,  Secretaries  of  State  have, 
as  often  as  not,  been  lawyers.  Officers  neces- 
sarily drawn  from  the  bar— judges  and  prose- 
cutors—play a  more  direct  and  acknowledged 
part  in  political  processes  here  than  elsewhere. 
It  is  perhaps  no  more  than  the  just  desserts  of 
a  country  that  prides  itself  on  having  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men  to  wind  up  with  a 
government  of  lawyers. 

The  United  Nations  is  not  a  government.  But 
it  is  a  political  institution.  It  has  an  organiza- 
tional structure,  complete  with  legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  judicial  branches.  It  has  written 
rules  and  unwritten  traditions.  It  has  a  con- 
stitutional history  as  well  as  a  political  and 
diplomatic  history. 

As  lawyers  with  a  flair  for  politics,  we  have  a 
special  interest  in  the  ways  in  which  the  form 
and  structure  of  that  institution  shape  its  work. 
Many  of  us  here  tonight  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member with  what  hopes  and  dreams  the  United 
Nations  was  launched  in  1946.  For  many  Amer- 
icans, especially,  the  adoption  of  the  charter 
was  a  kind  of  expiation  of  our  earlier  rejection 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  their  expecta- 
tions, like  those  of  most  repentant  sinners,  were 
correspondingly  extravagant. 

'Address  made  before  the  Bar  Association  of  St. 
Louis,  the  St.  Louis  University  School  of  Law,  and 
the  Washington  University  School  of  Law  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  on  Mar.  21  (press  release  148). 
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The  f  ramers  of  the  charter  met  in  the  shadow 
of  a  long,  cruel  war  whose  toll  of  blood  and 
suffering  was  still  vivid.  The  U.N.  was  to  be 
the  instrument  for  preventing  another  such 
war  and  at  least  a  first  step  toward  the  urn 
versal  vision  of  a  parliament  of  man.  The  Sail 
Francisco  conference  had  the  political  experi- 
ence of  millennia  to  draw  on;  but  at  the  samt 
time  its  vision  was  circumscribed  by  contempo- 
rary political  relationships  erected  for  the  de; 
feat  of  Germany  and  Japan.  Like  the 
draftsmen  of  any  great  charter,  they  callet 
into  life  a  being  the  development  of  which  coulc 
not  have  been  foreseen  completely  by  the  mos 
gifted  of  its  begetters. 

The  champagne  was  hardly  dry  on  the  bow 
however,  when  the  United  Nations  began  t< 
change  and  grow  from  the  conception  of  it 
begetters.  For  many  this  was  a  disappointmen 
or  a  betrayal.  But  for  lawyers  it  should  hav 
been  ground  to  realize  or  to  hope  that  they  ha( 
created  an  organism,  something  that  could  liv 
and  grow  to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  world' 
affairs. 

Security  Council  and  General  Assembly 

In  the  original  conception  of  the  organiza 
tion  most  of  its  important  powers  were  lodge 
in  and  were  to  be  exercised  by  the  Securit 
Council,  composed  of  the  five  powers  which  ha 
led  the  wartime  alliance  and  six  other  mem 
bers  elected  for  2-year  terms. 

The  charter  assigns  the  Security  Council  "pr: 
mary"  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  u 
ternational  peace  and  security.  The  operatin 
premise  of  the  Council  was  continuing  bi£ 
power  cooperation  in  policing  the  world.    Th 
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►remise  led  the  framers  to  view  the  Security 
Council  as  the  principal  peacekeeping  agency, 
o  give  it  power  to  make  binding  decisions  when 
he  peace  was  breached  or  threatened,  and  to 
est  in  it  a  near  monopoly  on  the  legitimate  use 
f   force.     We   may   be  permitted  to   doubt 
whether,  even  if  postwar  politics  had  vindi- 
ated  the  hopes  of  San  Francisco,  the  Security 
/ouncil  could  have  fulfilled  the  place  foreseen 
or  it.    In  Utopia  the  thrust  of  change  and  the 
lash  of  interest  may  be  small  enough  to  be 
ontained  by  so  limited  a  political  device  as 
enevolent  oligarchy.    Not  in  the  real  world. 
In  any  event  the  wartime  solidarity  between 
le  Soviet  Union  and  the  Western  Allies,  al- 
sady  strained  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam,  quickly 
assed  into  history.    The  premise  of  Big  Five 
nanimity  was  early  betrayed,  and  the  veto 
isabled  the  Security  Council  from  functioning 
jcording  to  the  original  plan.    Events  demon- 
rated  that  the  Council  was  not  a  wholly  via- 
le  institution.     Fortunately  the  charter,  like 
;her  living  documents,  contains  in  the  ampli- 
ide  of  its  conception  and  language  the  ma- 
rials  for  giving  effect  to  the  primary  purposes 
!  the  United   Nations,  notwithstanding  the 
ithering  of  what  was  intended  as  its  most 
)werful  organ.    Both  to  insure  that  the  orga- 
zation  remained  an  ongoing  concern  and  to 
cure  for  the  increasing  membership  a  greater 
)ice  in  the  activities  of  the  organization,  mera- 
>rs  have  consistently  invested  the  General  As- 
mbly  with  greater  responsibility. 
They    have    rejected    constructions    which 
3uld  make  the  exercise  of  this  authority  de- 
indent  upon  the  concurrence  of  the  Security 
juncil.       And     they     have     narrowed     the 
straints  on  the  authority  of  the  Assembly  orig- 
ally  intended  to  give  the  Security  Council  the 
llest  freedom  of  action.     This  development 
recorded  in  actions  of  United  Nations  organs 
terpreting  the  charter  by  exercising  their 
wers  under  it  and  is  reaffirmed  in  opinions  of 
e  International  Court  of  Justice. 
The  General  Assembly,  unlike  a  legislature, 
n  act  to  bind  its  members  in  only  a  narrow 
tige  of  questions,  mostly  organizational.    But 
e  charter  grants  a  sweeping  jurisdiction  to 
ercise  those  other  characteristic  powers  of 
pslatures— the  power  to  debate  and  to  inquire, 
rticle  10  provides  that  the  Assembly  may  "dis- 


cuss any  questions  or  any  matters  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  Charter."  It  may  con- 
sider the  "general  principles  of  cooperation  in 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity, including  the  principles  governing  dis- 
armament and  the  regulation  of  armaments." 
And  it  may  "discuss  any  questions  relating  to 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity." On  all  these  questions  the  Assembly 
may  adopt  resolutions  recommending,  either  to 
members  or  the  Security  Council,  that  action  be 
taken. 

There  are  two  principal  limitations  on  the 
power  of  the  Assembly  to  act :  It  may  not  in- 
tervene in  matters  which  are  "essentially  with- 
in the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state,"  and 
it  may  not  interfere  with  the  Security  Council 
when  the  Council  is  exercising  its  "primary  re- 
sponsibility" to  maintain  peace  and  security. 
In  the  event,  this  last  restriction  has  been  given 
a  narrow  scope. 

The  formal  work  of  the  Assembly,  adopting 
resolutions,  is  done  at  plenary  sessions.    Most 
of  the  real  work  of  the  Assembly,  however,  is 
carried   on    in    its   seven   committees    of   the 
whole — two  for  political  affairs,  two  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  affairs,  one  for  trusteeship  af- 
fairs, one  for  administrative  and  budgetary 
questions,  and  one,  unfortunately  the  least  ac- 
tive, for  legal  affairs.    In  addition  to  these  com- 
mittees the  Assembly  has  created  numerous  sub- 
sidiary bodies,  such  as  the  Working  Group  of 
Twenty-one,  which  is  currently  seeking  an  ac- 
ceptable method  of  resolving  the  U.N.'s  finan- 
cial crisis,  or  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space,  with  its  legal  and  tech- 
nical subcommittees  scheduled  to  meet  shortly, 
or  the  Committee  of  Twenty-four,  which  reports 
to  the  General  Assembly  on  colonial  questions. 
In  this  way,  the  Assembly  has  acted  through- 
out the  range  of  its  charter  powers.    Last  year, 
for   example,   it   considered   and   dealt   with, 
among  other  things,  problems  arising  in  the 
Congo  and  the  Gaza  Strip,  Southern  Rhodesia, 
South-West  Africa,   the   Portuguese  African 
territories,  Yemen,  and  West  New  Guinea.    It 
concerned  itself  with  colonialism,  the  troika, 
sovereignty  over  natural  resources,  disarma- 
ment, outer  space,  world  science,  world  food, 
world  trade,  and  the  training  of  manpower  for 
economic  and  social  development  and  with  the 
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recurring  problem  of  how  to  finance  these  di- 
verse enterprises. 

Many  of  these  problems  the  United  Nations 
has  not  solved.  Thus,  after  15  years,  the  ques- 
tion of  Palestine  refugees  remains  unsettled. 
Despite  hundreds  of  meetings  and  reports,  and 
numerous  resolutions  on  the  subject,  the  world 
is  not  disarmed.  And,  above  all,  the  United 
Nations  has  not  ended  the  great  conflict  between 
East  and  West,  with  its  continuing  threat  of 
omnivorous  war. 

But  the  Assembly  is  not  a  legislature.  Its 
calls  for  action  take  the  form  of  recommenda- 
tions addressed  to  sovereign  states.  In  this 
light  its  record  is  no  cause  for  despair.  For 
more  than  half  a  decade  its  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  has  maintained  an  uneasy 
truce  along  the  Gaza  Strip.  It  is  today  over- 
seeing the  passage  of  West  New  Guinea  from 
Dutch  to  Indonesian  administration,  pending 
arrangements  for  self-determination.  Along 
with  the  Security  Council,  it  mounted  the  Con- 
go operation  to  bring  stability  out  of  chaos  in 
central  Africa  against  overwhelming  odds.  In 
Iran.  Greece,  Palestine,  and  Lebanon  it  has 
moved  less  dramatically  but  no  less  effectively 
to  keep  the  peace. 

These  peacekeeping  operations,  and  their  suc- 
cesses or  failures  in  dealing  with  flaring  crises, 
dominate  the  headline  reader's  view  of  the  U.N. 
But  in  the  broader  perspective  of  history  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  Assembly's  activity  may  come 
to  seem  of  predominant  importance.   The  trans- 
formation of  former  colonial  territories  into 
sovereign  states  is  one  of  the  great  movements 
of  our  time.    It  meant  the  collapse  of  a  long- 
standing system  of  world  order,  the  sudden 
rupture  of  old  ties,  the  rapid  liberation  of  a 
billion  people.   The  Assembly  has  presided  over 
this  liquidation  of  the  prewar  colonial  empires 
and  has  helped  bring  to  birth,  in  less  than  a 
generation,  and  without  major  bloodshed,  al- 
most as  many  nations  as  existed  in  the  two 
centuries  preceding  San  Francisco. 

Peacekeeping  and  nation  building  are  only 
the  more  dramatic  items  on  the  Assembly's 
agenda.  In  countless  other  ways  that  body  has 
participated  in  the  primary  business  of  our 
age,  the  business  of  creating  a  viable  order  of 
free  states  with  the  means  to  combat  the  hunger, 


the  poverty,  the  misery  that  has  been  the  ac- 
cepted lot  for  most  of  the  world  throughout 
history. 

Functions  of  the  Secretary-General 

The  executive  functions  of  the  organization 
are  entrusted  to  the  Secretary-General  and  his 
staff.  The  charter  says  little  about  the  office 
of  the  Secretary-General.  He  is  "the  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer  of  the  Organization";  he 
performs  "such  other  functions"  as  are  en- 
trusted to  him  by  organs  of  the  United  Nations; 
he  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  Assembly 
on  the  work  of  the  United  Nations;  and  he  may 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council 
any  matter  which,  in  his  opinion,  may  threaten 
international  peace  and  security. 

From  these  bare  and  abstract  phrases  the 
Secretary -General  has  emerged  as  the  vital 
"third  man"  in  international  politics.  Dag 
Hammarskjold  saw  that  the  moral  force  of  his 
office,  its  assurance  of  political  impartiality,  and 
the  respect  and  prestige  invested  in  the  person 
of  the  Secretary-General  as  the  primary  repre- 
sentative of  the  organization  could  be  exploited, 
decisively  in  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes. It  is  a  tricky  role,  but  Hammarskjold 
developed  it  with  consummate  skill.  The  Con- 
go crisis,  which  cost  him  his  life,  was  his  great- 
est effort.  Both  the  conclusion  of  the  Congo 
operation  and  the  Cuban  crisis  last  fall  showed 
that  his  successor,  U  Thant,  is  also  willing  and 
able  to  act  as  the  "third  man"  at  times  ol 
tension. 

The  Secretary-General  also  administers  the 
United  Nations  staff.  The  Secretariat  is  com- 
posed of  some  5,500  international  civil  servants 
who,  as  with  their  domestic  counterparts,  owe 
their  allegiance  to  their  organization  and  art 
apolitical  in  theory.  The  conception  of  an  inter 
national  civil  service  is  not  a  new  one.  It  was 
developed  both  in  the  League  of  Nations  and 
more  significantly,  in  the  International  Laboi 
Organization.  Like  the  national  civil  services 
the  international  civil  service  of  the  U.N.  ha: 
not  always  fulfilled  the  neutrality  of  its  concep 
tion.  Some  countries  do  not  permit  their  na 
tionals  sufficient  freedom  to  carry  out  thei 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  international  com 
munity.    Competition  for  representation  in  th 
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nternational  secretariat,  concerns  for  national 
security,  and  international  tensions  have  all 
ended  to  render  the  international  civil  service 
ess  apolitical  in  fact  than  in  theory.  However, 
>n  the  whole  it  is  fair  to  say  there  is  an  inde- 
>endent  international  civil  service  and  a  large 
>ody  of  men  and  women  dedicated  to  the  organi- 
lation  they  serve  and  prepared  to  carry  out  their 
asks  in  a  politically  impartial  fashion. 

nternational  Court  of  Justice 

The  judicial  arm  of  the  United  Nations  is 
he  International  Court  of  Justice.  Its  15 
udges  are  sworn  to  exercise  their  powers  "im- 
lartially  and  conscientiously."  They  owe  obedi- 
mce  to  no  nation. 

The  Court  has  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  re- 
;erred  to  it  by  members  of  the  United  Nations 
>r  parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  Court.  In  addi- 
ion  states  may,  by  declaration  filed  with  the 
jourt,  submit  to  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of 
he  Court  on  terms  set  forth  in  the  declaration. 

Under  the  charter,  members  are  obligated  to 
omply  with  decisions  of  the  Court.  The  Court 
ias  no  bailiff.  But,  by  and  large,  members  have 
ived  up  to  their  obligations  and  given  effect  to 
lecisions  of  the  Court  nevertheless.  Although 
lisappointingly  few  cases  have  been  submitted 
o  the  Court  for  adjudication,  it  has  resolved 
horny  and  contentious  disputes.  The  border 
:ontroversy  between  Honduras  and  Nicaragua, 
vhich  had  disturbed  their  relations  for  years, 
vas  decided  by  the  Court,  as  was  a  territorial 
lispute  between  Thailand  and  Cambodia  involv- 
ng  possession  of  the  ancient  Temple  of  Preah 
fihear. 

In  addition  to  deciding  contentious  disputes 
>etween  parties,  the  Court  is  empowered  by  the 
harter  to  give  advisory  opinions  "on  any  legal 
[uestion"  put  to  it  by  the  General  Assembly, 
he  Security  Council,  or  any  other  organ  of  the 
Jnited  Nations  and  specialized  agencies  author- 
zed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  request  advis- 
»ry  opinions.  In  practice  the  legal  questions 
)ut  to  the  Court  for  advisory  opinions  have 
nvolved  concrete  facts  and  actual  disputes  so 
hat  the  advisory  opinions  of  the  Court  have 
•esembled  the  declaratory  judgments  of  United 
States  courts.  In  the  end  this  may  turn  out  to 
>e  the  Court's  most  important  jurisdiction,  for 


under  it  the  Court  passes  on  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  the  grant  and  distribution  of  powers 
in  the  charter  in  a  way  that  approaches  most 
nearly  the  familiar  constitutional  adjudication 
of  our  own  Supreme  Court. 

U.N.  Operations  Comport  With  U.S.  Interests 

So  far  we  have  been  talking  about  the  struc- 
ture of  the  United  Nations,  the  distribution  and 
exercise  of  powers.  But  the  question  remains : 
How  does  it  work  ?  More  especially,  do  its  de- 
liberations and  operations  comport  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  ?  More  particularly 
still,  what  of  the  charge  that  in  the  U.N.  we 
have  constructed  a  kind  of  Frankenstein's  mon- 
ster, not  made  of  the  vital  stuff  and  interests  of 
the  real  world  and  responding  to  the  shifting 
will  of  an  irresponsible  majority  of  new  and 
untried  nations? 

It  might  be  thought  that  such  an  accusation 
sounds  strange  coming  from  citizens  of  a  nation 
which  a  scant  hundred  years  ago  was  itself  new 
and  untried,  and  whose  principal  contribution 
to  international  affairs  consisted  of  moralistic 
pronouncements  on  colonialism  and  other  evils 
of  its  elders  and  betters.  But  putting  aside  any 
question  of  the  standing  of  the  accusers,  what 
of  the  merits  of  the  charge  ? 

There  is  no  question  that  today's  General  As- 
sembly, with  its  more  than  100  members,  half  of 
them  or  more  from  the  new  nations  of  the 
southern  continents,  is  different  from  the  body 
of  50  mostly  "Western  nations  which  started  18 
years  ago.  There  is  certainly  no  automatic  ma- 
jority ready  to  do  American  bidding,  willy-nilly. 
The  range  of  interest,  outlook,  and  background 
is  not  confined  by  any  single  regional  or  histori- 
cal perspective.  To  secure  general  assent  for 
policies  in  such  a  body  requires  the  arts  of  demo- 
cratic politics — negotiation,  persuasion,  debate, 
compromise — above  all,  the  art  of  defining  one's 
own  particular  interest  in  a  way  that  coincides 
with  and  forwards  the  felt  needs  and  interests 
of  others.  American  politics  has  taught  those 
arts  to  its  practitioners  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  now ;  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
are  good  at  them.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  actions  of  the  General  Assembly  will  show 
few,  if  any,  instances  where  the  Assembly  took 
significant  action  contrary  to  our  announced 
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policies,  much  less  to  our  fundamental  interest. 

I  remember  Ambassador  [Francis  T.  P.] 
Plimpton's  testimony  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  conditioned  by  press 
comment  and  political  oratory  to  think  of  the 
United  Nations  in  terms  of  unruly  "Afro- 
Asian"  majorities.  Ambassador  Plimpton  ran 
through  the  important  issues  of  the  16th  Gen- 
eral Assembly :  the  Russian  troika  proposal,  the 
replacement  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  as  Secre- 
tary-General, the  question  of  seating  Commu- 
nist China  and  North  Korea,  nuclear  test  ban 
resolutions,  the  protest  against  the  Soviet 
Union's  50-megaton  bomb  test,  the  Tibetan  and 
Hungarian  resolutions,  Cuban  charges  against 
the  United  States,  and  the  plans  for  U.N.  financ- 
ing. On  all  of  these  he  showed,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  committee,  that  the  majority  of  the  so- 
called  Afro- Asian  bloc  voted  for  the  United 
States  position  and  against  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

A  similar  catalog  could  be  made  of  the  ques- 
tions considered  by  the  recently  ended  17th  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  with  the  same  result. 

Charter  Affirms  Traditional  Principles 

Box  scores  of  this  kind  are  fun,  and  we  like 
to  keep  them.  The  ADA  and  the  AFL-CIO 
and  the  NAM  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
all  produce  them  for  each  and  every  Congress- 
man and  Senator.  Even  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  are  put  through  the  statistical  lit- 
mus test  to  see  whether  they  turn  up  blue  or 
pink.  I  think  it  was  your  distinguished  alum- 
nus Paul  Freund  who  characterized  this  pro- 
cedure as  one  in  which  the  counters  don't  think 
and  the  thinkers  don't  count. 

For  in  the  last  analysis  we  recognize  that 
politics  and  government  are  not  like  a  football 
game,  where  the  winner  and  the  loser  and  the 
score  can  be  reported  in  the  next  day's  papers. 
Politics  and  government  are  a  process,  and  the 
important  questions  go  always  to  the  vitality 
of  the  process  and  the  soundness  and  integrity 
of  the  institutions  by  which  it  is  carried  out. 
Measuring  by  this  more  fundamental  stand- 
ard, I  think  we  have  little  to  fear  from  the 


United  Nations  and  much  to  take  comfort  and 
hope  from.  For  it  is  an  organization  whose 
structure  and  values  are  rooted  in  the  central 
ideas  of  Western  political  thought  It  is  start- 
ling how  many  of  the  familiar  precepts  of  high 
school  civics  textbooks  are  embodied  in  the 
Charter  of  the  U.N. — separation  of  powers,  an 
independent  and  impartial  judiciary,  an  apo- 
litical career  civil  service,  free  and  open  debate, 
the  notion  of  one  man,  one  vote. 

We  take  these  concepts  for  granted — they 
are  the  only  ones  we  have  known  as  a  nation — 
just  as  we  take  for  granted  the  notion  that  poli- 
tics is  the  practice  of  talking  and  voting,  of 
bargaining  and  compromise,  of  drafting  and 
redrafting.    But  these  concepts  are  all  violently 
antithetical  to  everything  the  Soviet  system 
stands  for.    And  they  have  not  always  been 
taken  for  granted,  even  in  the  West.     They 
have  developed  out  of  centuries  of  struggle. 
They  are  enshrined  in  our  great  charters  and 
constitutions,  in  our  laws,  and  in  our  traditions. 
The  United  Nations  Charter  affirms  these 
principles  as  universal  rules  of  action.    And 
in  their  daily  work  in  New  York  nearly  100, 
nations  are  learning  to  use  these  principles  as 
guides  and  measures  of  effective  political  ac- 
tion.   The  new  nations  of  the  world  are  learn- 
ing their  international  politics  in  a  parliamen- 
tary framework.    They  are  learning  diplomacy 
and  democracy  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  place.    They  guard  jealously  their  sover- 
eign prerogative  to  participate  in  the  process  of 
making  decisions  or,  to  put  it  more  simply,  to 
make  up  their  own  minds  and  to  vote  as  they 
choose. 

It  is,  I  believe,  immeasurably  to  our  advan- 
tage that  this  should  be  so.  More  than  that. 
When  we,  as  lawyers,  who  have  as  a  profession 
been  so  intimately  connected  with  the  emer- 
gence of  the  democratic  values — when  we,  as 
lawyers,  look  at  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion, we  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  the 
reaffirmation  and  dissemination  of  these  values 
may  be  its  most  enduring  and  important 
achievement. 
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fhe  Refugee  Problem  in  Laos 


ACKGROUND 

In  its  eiforts  to  assist  the  Koyal  Lao  Govern- 
ment to  achieve  stability  since  the  formation  of 
he  Government  of  National  Union  in  August 
962,  the  United  States  Government  has,  at  the 
equest  of  the  Eoyal  Lao  Government,  con- 
inued  a  program  of  supplying  food  and  other 
elief  material  to  refugee  groups  in  various 
iarts  of  the  Kingdom.  Many  of  these  refugees 
re  opposed  to  the  Pathet  Lao,  one  of  the  three 
actions  within  the  Government  of  National 
Jnion,  and  the  Pathet  Lao  have  sought  to  pre- 
ent  delivery  of  these  relief  supplies  by  several 
leans,  even  including  shooting  down  unarmed 
elief  planes. 

The  Pathet  Lao  have  sought  to  justify  these 
ctions  by  asserting  that  the  relief  aircraft  drop 
rms  and  ammunition,  that  alleged  arms  drops 
riginate  outside  Laos,  and  that  the  United 
Itates  contract  air  carrier  is  a  paramilitary  or- 
anization  which  violates  the  Geneva  Accords 
f  July  23,  1962,  which  provided  international 
uarantees  for  the  neutral  status  of  Laos.1 

In  order  to  establish  the  falsity  of  the  Pathet 
/ao  accusations,  the  American  Embassy  at 
rientiane  released  to  the  press  on  January 
5  the  following  statement  and  attached 
lemorandum. 

TATEMENT  TO  THE  PRESS,  VIENTIANE 

Protracted  civil  strife  in  Laos  has  given  rise 
3  strong  emotions  and  deep  suspicions  which 
re  not  easily  forgotten.  The  Government  of 
rational  Union,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
'rime  Minister,  His  Highness  Prince  Souvanna 
'houma,  was  formed  nearly  seven  months  ago. 

*For  texts  of  a  Declaration  on  the  Neutrality  of 
iaos  and  an  accompanying  protocol,  see  Bulletin 
f  Aug.  13, 1962,  p.  259. 


During  this  period,  many  of  these  emotions  have 
begun  to  cool,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made 
toward  achieving  the  cooperation  and  mutual 
confidence  needed  to  unify  Laos  once  again. 
The  United  States  fully  supports  His  Highness 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  and  his  Government 
and  has  manifested  this  support  by  providing 
substantial  assistance  for  education,  roads,  vil- 
lage development,  agriculture,  and  other  devel- 
opment projects;  and  by  contributing  the  cost 
of  a  large  part  of  the  Kingdom's  needs  for  im- 
ported commodities.  The  United  States  will 
continue  to  do  whatever  possible  to  assist  His 
Highness  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  and  his 
Government. 

One  of  the  problems  facing  his  Government — 
and,  in  humanitarian  terms,  one  of  the  most 
important — is  that  of  the  refugees  who  tempo- 
rarily require  relief  supplies  in  order  to  survive. 
An  estimated  125,000  to  150,000  men,  women, 
and  children,  members  of  the  Lao,  Meo,  Lao- 
Thoung,  and  other  ethnic  groups,  in  northern, 
central,  and  southern  Laos,  have  had  their  live- 
lihood disrupted  during  the  fighting.  Many 
thousands  sought  refuge  in  isolated  mountain 
areas,  defending  themselves  when  attacked. 
Others  fled  to  populated  centers  in  the  valleys. 
Like  the  other  people  of  Laos,  they  wish  to  re- 
turn to  useful  lives  in  a  peaceful  and  united 
Kingdom.  In  order  to  do  so,  they  need  tools  and 
seeds  to  plant  new  crops,  and  food  to  sustain 
them  until  their  harvest  is  sufficient  once  again. 
Those  in  the  northern  mountains,  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Xieng  Khouang,  Sam  Neua,  Luang 
Prabang,  and  Nam  Tha,  who  constitute  a  ma- 
jority of  the  total  number  of  refugees,  pose  an 
especially  difficult  problem.  The  rugged  and 
roadless  terrain  precludes  ordinary  transport, 
and  they  must  depend  on  air  supply  or  face 
starvation  within  a  few  weeks.  This  requires  a 
large  and  expensive  operation,  involving  the  air 
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transport  of  about  1,500  tons  of  relief  supplies 
per  month. 

It  would  be  expected  that  no  one  would  op- 
pose a  program  to  feed  refugees  until  they  were 
able  to  feed  themselves.    It  is  regrettable  that 
the  Pathet  Lao  have,  in  fact,  appeared  to  seek 
to  put  an  end  to  refugee  relief.    The  Pathet 
Lao    mounted    extensive   military    operations 
against  the  hill  people  before  the  formation  of 
the  Government  of  National  Union  and  have 
made  occasional  attacks  since.    The  Pathet  Lao 
have  also  concentrated  their  efforts  against  the 
air  supply  on  which  a  majority  of  the  refugees 
depend.    The  hill  people  have  persistently  held 
out  in  the  areas  which  have  been  their  homes 
for  generations.     The  Pathet  Lao  claim  how- 
ever that  these  refugees  are  in  their  "zone." 
The  Pathet  Lao  charge  that  the  United  States 
has  been  violating  the  Geneva  Accords,  alleg- 
ing  that   arms    and   ammunition   have   been 
dropped  and  that  one  of  the  contractors  provid- 
ing air  services,  Air  America,  Inc.,  is  a  "para- 
military organization."    They  assert  that  the 
agreement  signed  by  the  Royal  Lao  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  States  Government  to 
continue  refugee  relief  was  "illegal."    Finally, 
the  Pathet  Lao  have  consistently  fired  upon 
aircraft  carrying  relief  supplies  to  refugees, 
and  have  shot  down  such  an  aircraft. 

The  United  States,  in  cooperating  with  the 
Royal  Lao  Government  to  provide  sustenance 
to  people  in  need,  has  been  the  object  of  repeated 
accusations,  misrepresentations,  and  calumny. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  appropriate  to 
make  the  United  States  position  entirely  clear. 
The  United  States  has  traditionally  offered 
help  to  the  victims  of  war  and  disaster  all  over 
the  world.    This  has  been  true  in  Laos.    Suc- 
cessive Lao  Governments  have  asked  the  United 
States  to  assist  their  relief  programs,  and  the 
United  States  has  gladly  provided  supplies, 
ground  and  air  transport,  and  technical  assist- 
ance.   On  October  1,  1962,  the  Prime  Minister 
wrote  to  the  American  Ambassador  [Leonard 
Unger],  requesting  that  arrangements  be  made 
for  U.S.  help  to  the  relief  program  to  continue 
under  the  Government  of  National  Union.   This 
was  provided  for  in  a  formal  agreement  signed 
on  October  7,  1962,  by  representatives  of  the 
Royal  Lao  Government  and  the  United  States 


Government.  Under  this  agreement,  the  United 
States  has  continued  its  assistance  to  refugees, 
and  is  prepared  to  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
there  is  a  need. 

The  United  States  has  been  glad  to  examine 
with  the  Royal  Lao  Government  the  problems 
raised  by  the  needs  of  the  refugees  in  Laos  and 
to  help  the  Royal  Lao  Government  to  continue 
to  supply  them  with  the  necessities  of  life.  The 
American  Ambassador  has  frequently  discussed 
the  question  of  such  supply  with  His  Highness 
the  Prime  Minister.  He  has  repeatedly  re- 
minded the  leaders  of  the  Pathet  Lao  that  the 
American-chartered  aircraft  which  provide 
supplies  to  refugees  are  open  to  inspection  at 
all  times.  The  Ambassador  has  reiterated  that 
the  United  States  has  fully  observed  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Geneva  Accords  and  will  con- 
tinue  to  do  so,  and  that  no  arms  or  ammunition 
have  been  supplied  in  violation  of  the  Accords. 
He  has  also  pointed  out  that  the  air  service  con- 
tractors are  civilian  companies  which  in  no  way 
violate  the  Accords. 

The  Ambassador  has,  furthermore,  suggested' 
adoption  of  means  which  would  eliminate  any. 
suspicion  that  these  are  other  than  legitimate 
relief  flights,  and  which  would  put  an  end  to 
attacks  on  unarmed  civilian  aircraft  flying 
humanitarian  missions.  He  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  United  States  would  accept  special 
markings  for  relief  aircraft,  liaison  officers 
from  the  three  factions  in  Laos  to  accompany 
the  flights,  verification  by  the  International 
Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control,  or 
any  other  reasonable  method.  Regrettably, 
the  Pathet  Lao  leaders  have  as  yet  shown  no 
interest  in  considering  these  suggestions. 

The  United  States  is  now  discussing  with  the 
Royal  Lao  Government  means  for  placing  air- 
craft at  that  Government's  disposition.  If  the 
current  discussions  reach  agreement,  this  could 
provide  assistance  to  the  Royal  Lao  Govern- 
ment for  its  general  air  transport  needs  as  well 
as  a  method  for  supplying  the  refugees  with 
the  seed,  tools,  and  food  they  require.  It  is 
sincerely  hoped  that,  once  these  arrangements 
are  concluded,  the  Pathet  Lao  would  not  con- 
tinue to  seek  to  put  an  end  to  the  refugee 
program. 
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The  unification  of  Laos  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal objectives  of  the  Geneva  Accords  and  of 
the  Government  of  National  Union.  By  virtue 
jf  their  participation  in  the  Government  of 
National  Union,  and  their  signature  of  earlier 
igreements  among  the  three  factions,  the  Pa- 
;het  Lao  have  declared  their  commitment  to 
;he  goal  of  reunification.  Up  to  the  present, 
lowever,  the  Pathet  Lao's  actions  have  implied 
hat  they  are  attempting  to  shift  the  balance 
>f  forces  in  Laos  in  their  favor  by  seeking  to 
5ut  off  food  supplies  to  the  isolated  refugees, 
mposing  their  will  on  the  hill  peoples,  and 
consolidating  what  they  claim  to  be  the  Pathet 
Jao  "zone."  It  is  obvious  that  these  actions 
ire  not  in  keeping  with  the  objectives  which 
lave  been  declared  by  the  Government  of  Na- 
ional  Union,  and  that  they  violate  all  accepted 
mmanitarian  principles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  Pathet  Lao  will  agree  to  reasonable  arrange- 
nents  for  continued  relief  supply,  and  that  they 
nil  join  whole-heartedly  in  the  work  of  unify  - 
ng  Laos. 

This  is  a  question  of  simple  human  need.  It 
s  also  a  matter  of  grave  importance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  National  Union  and  to  the  Geneva 
Accords.  If  it  is  indeed  the  intention  of  the 
Dathet  Lao  to  attempt  to  alter  the  status  quo  in 
heir  favor  and  to  consolidate  their  "zone" 
ather  than  to  work  toward  reunification,  the 
uture  of  the  Government  of  National  Union 
nd  of  the  Geneva  Accords  may  be  in  peril. 

The  attached  Memorandum,  "The  Refugee 
'roblem  in  Laos,"  provides  further  information 
>n  this  subject. 

EXT  OF  MEMORANDUM 

THE  REFUGEE  PROBLEM  IN  LAOS 
.  Scope,  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Problem 

There  are  no  precise  statistics  about  refugees  in 
-aos:  basic  population  data  are  inadequate  and  out- 
ated,  and  the  frequent  movements  of  many  refugees 
lake  it  difficult  to  keep  records.  The  best  available 
stimates  place  the  total  number  of  refugees  between 
25,000  and  150,000. 

Most  are  members  of  ethnic  minorities,  in  large  part 
ecause  much  of  the  fighting  in  Laos  was  concentrated 
1  mountainous  areas  where  the  minorities  predomi- 
ate.  The  refugee  problem  in  Laos  has  frequently 
een  described  as  one  principally  or  exclusively  con- 


cerned with  the  Meo,  but  they  constitute  only  50% 
to  60%  of  the  overall  total,  and  60%  to  65%  of  the 
refugees  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Xieng  Khouang, 
Sam  Neua,  Nam  Tha,  Luang  Prabang,  and  Sayaboury. 
The  numbers  of  refugees  belonging  to  each  major 
ethnic  group  are  roughly  as  follows : 

Meo:  65,000  to  75,000;  primarily  in  the  northern 
provinces  just  mentioned ; 

Lao-Thoung:  About  50,000;  in  Saravane,  Attopeu, 
Sam  Neua,  Savannakhet,  Thakhek,  Sayaboury,  and 
Sedone  provinces ; 

Ethnic  Lao :  10,000  to  15,000 ;  primarily  in  Sam  Neua, 
Xieng  Khouang,  and  Luang  Prabang  provinces ; 

Other  ethnic  groups,  including  Yao  and  Thai-Deng : 
About  5,000;  in  several  northern  provinces,  especially 
Nam  Tha  and  Luang  Prabang. 

These  people,  from  widely-separated  parts  of  Laos 
and  belonging  to  many  distinct  tribes  and  sub-groups, 
nevertheless  share  certain  common  characteristics  and 
experiences.  Many  lived  at  the  higher  altitudes  of 
Laos'  many  mountain  ranges,  using  the  slash-and-burn 
technique  to  grow  dry  rice  and  other  crops  on  the 
hillsides.  It  has  always  been  at  best  a  difficult  and 
precarious  living,  but  they  have  wished  to  live  in 
their  own  way  on  their  high  ridges,  which  they  prefer 
to  the  climate  of  the  lowlands. 

A  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  now  refugees  in 
Laos  had  earlier  experience  with  the  Pathet  Lao.  In 
1953  and  1954,  when  Viet  Minh  units,  accompanied  by 
Pathet  Lao  troops,  invaded  Laos,  many  upland  people 
defended  their  homes.  Following  the  1954  Geneva 
Accords,  Pathet  Lao  units  and  guerrilla  bands  sought 
to  influence  and  dominate  the  hill  peoples  in  both  south- 
ern and  northern  Laos.  They  employed  persuasion, 
propaganda,  promises,  intimidation,  exactions  of  food, 
and  conscription  for  labor  and  military  service.  In 
some  areas,  especially  among  the  southern  Lao-Thoung 
living  near  the  border  with  South  Viet-Nam,  the  Pathet 
Lao  established  control.  For  the  most  part,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  north,  the  hill  people  came  to  distrust 
and  dislike  the  Pathet  Lao  and  Pathet  Lao  efforts 
simply  strengthened  their  desire  to  avoid  Pathet  Lao 
domination.  Many  villages  and  districts  formed  local 
Home  Defense  Companies  (ADC's)  in  order  to  put  up 
an  organized  resistance  against  Pathet  Lao  pressure. 

After  large-scale  fighting  broke  out  again  in  1960, 
the  Pathet  Lao  concentrated  their  forces  and  were 
joined  once  again  by  large  numbers  of  Viet  Minh.  The 
Pathet  Lao  reestablished  themselves  in  the  area 
around  Sam  Neua  town,  moved  into  the  Plaine  des 
Jarres,  and  increased  their  activity  in  other  areas,  in- 
cluding the  south.  Much  of  this  strength  was  directed 
against  the  mountain  peoples,  which  the  Pathet  Lao 
sought  to  bring  under  complete  control. 

Remembering  their  earlier  treatment  by  the  Viet 
Minh  and  Pathet  Lao,  large  numbers  of  hill  people  left 
their  homes  and  sought  to  reestablish  themselves  in  or 
near  Vientiane,  Luang  Prabang,  Pakse,  and  smaller 
towns.    A  larger  number  defended  their  home  areas, 
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using  their  existing  Home  Defense  organizations, 
locally-made  muzzle-loaders,  and  obsolete  rifles.  In 
eases  where  resistance  could  not  be  continued,  they 
withdrew  deeper  into  the  mountains  to  more  secure 
areas.  Others  remained  behind,  decided  later  to  flee 
Pathet  Lao  control,  and  reached  the  refugee  areas. 
Continued  defense  was  still  necessary,  however,  and 
many  groups  moved  again  and  again  as  Pathet  Lao 
pressure  continued.  The  Royal  Lao  Army  provided 
better  weapons  and  equipment,  and  the  Home  Defense 
organization  was  broadened  and  improved.  The  United 
States  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  (MAAG), 
at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Lao  Government,  assisted 
in  the  equipping  and  training  of  the  hill  peoples'  Home 
Defense  units,  just  as  it  assisted  other  units  of  the 
Royal  Lao  Army  at  that  time.  United  States  advisers 
assisting  these  people  were,  along  with  all  other  United 
States  military  advisers,  withdrawn  from  Laos  by  Oc- 
tober 7,  1962,  in  full  compliance  with  the  Geneva 
Accords. 

Pathet  Lao  attacks  and  harassment  continued  even 
after  May  3,  1961,  when  the  Pathet  Lao  declared  their 
acceptance  of  the  cease-fire.  In  June  1961,  for  example, 
the  Pathet  Lao  attacked  Ban  Padong,  about  30  kilo- 
meters south  of  the  Plaine  des  Jarres,  where  Home 
Defense  units  were  protecting  several  thousand  women 
and  children.  All  were  forced  to  withdraw.  There 
were  many  other  attacks  on  less  well-known  locations. 
Military  pressure  on  the  refugees  in  mountain  areas 
has  declined  sharply  since  the  formation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  National  Union,  but  the  refugees  report 
Pathet  Lao  probes,  mortar  bombardments,  and  continu- 
ing small-scale  attacks. 

The  Pathet  Lao,  who  had  failed  to  win  the  allegiance 
of  the  mountain  peoples,  also  failed  to  impose  their 
will  on  them  through  military  force.  The  upland  people 
lost  a  number  of  areas  to  Pathet  Lao  attacks,  but  the 
Meo,  Lao,  and  Lao-Thoung  mountaineers  retained  con- 
trol over  more  than  half  the  total  area  of  Xieng 
Khouang  province,  between  one-quarter  and  one-third 
of  Sam  Neua  province,  and  other  extensive  areas  in 
what  the  Pathet  Lao  claimed  to  be  their  "zone."  The 
southern  Lao-Thoung  in  the  Bolovens  Plateau  area 
succeeded  in  sharply  reducing  Pathet  Lao  harassment 
of  their  villages. 

Conditions  in  the  refugee  villages  vary  widely. 
Morale,  social  cohesion,  and  the  will  to  continue  are 
at  different  levels  in  different  villages,  but  officials  of 
the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare,  newsmen,  U.S.  AID 
[Agency  for  International  Development]  technicians, 
foreign  diplomats,  and  others  who  have  visited  refugee 
areas  have  been  impressed  by  their  spirit  and  deter- 
mination. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  refugees 
suffered  great  losses  :  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  total, 
but  it  is  believed  that  on  the  average  the  refugees  lost, 
in  addition  to  their  houses,  crops,  and  fields,  80%  to 
90%  of  their  cattle  and  pigs  and  70%  to  80%  of  their 
clothing,  cooking  pots,  tools,  and  other  possessions. 
They  have  managed,  nevertheless,  to  build  new  homes 
and  begin  farming  again.  Groups  and  tribes  which 
formerly  regarded  one  another  with  some  suspicion  or 


even  hostility  found  that  they  could  live  close  together 
and  work  in  cooperation.  Thus  the  war  has  moved  the 
hill  peoples  closer  toward  a  sense  of  unity  in  the  Lao 
nation. 

The  experiences  of  the  refugees  in  Laos  can  best  be 
understood  by  a  review  of  the  history  of  several  refu- 
gee villages.  Brief  accounts  of  four  villages,  one  pri- 
marily Meo,  another  composed  of  northern  Lao-Thoung, 
one  principally  a  refuge  for  ethnic  Lao,  and  a  fourth 
inhabited  by  two  tribes  of  southern  Lao-Thoung,  may 
be  found  in  the  Appendix 2  to  this  Memorandum.  These 
accounts  show  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  refugees,  and 
their  efforts  to  live  decently,  building  their  own 
schools — where  the  textbooks  and  subjects  are  the  same 
as  in  other  village  schools  in  Laos— and  operating  sim- 
ple dispensaries  to  care  for  the  wounded  and  sick. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Government  of  National 
Union,  the  refugees  in  the  mountain  areas  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  return  of  relatively  peaceful  condi- 
tions and  are  clearing  more  land  for  planting.  "With 
very  few  exceptions,  they  would  prefer  to  return  to 
their  original  villages,  where  they  would  have  familiar 
surroundings  and,  in  most  cases,  better  land.  They  are 
afraid  to  leave  their  refuges,  however,  until  they  can 
be  sure  of  freedom  from  Pathet  Lao  retaliation  or  in- 
terference. The  war  has  led  to  suspicions  and  bitter 
memories.  When  free  movement  is  permitted,  and 
military  and  civil  integration  provide  a  basis  for  con- 
fidence,  it  can  be  expected  that  these  feelings  will  dissi- 
pate.  Then  the  hill  peoples  will  be  able  to  play  a  use- , 
f  ul  part  in  a  unified  Laos.  Until  this  occurs,  there  is 
a  need  to  assist  them  in  achieving  self-sufficiency  and 
to  sustain  them  until  they  can  support  themselves. 

In  the  provinces  of  Sam  Neua  and  Xieng  Khouang, 
for  example,  the  refugees  who  have  been  able  to  farm 
despite  adverse  conditions  have  saved  enough  rice-seed 
to  sow  over  half  the  area  they  need  for  cultivation. 
Requirements  for  cooking  pots,  cloth,  and  similar  goods 
are  only  25%  of  their  initial  level.  It  is  expected  that 
the  quantity  of  rice  supplied  per  month,  now  nearly 
1500  tons,  can  be  reduced  to  300  tons  per  month  by  the 
end  of  1963.  This  level  of  75%  overall  self-sufficiency 
in  basic  foodstuffs  can  be  achieved  if  the  refugees  re- 
ceive tools,  materials  for  making  tools,  and  seed  to 
supplement  their  own  stock.  Using  these  supplies,  they 
will  be  able  to  clear  more  land,  sow,  and  harvest.  This 
assumes,  of  course,  that  the  refugees  will  not  be  sub- 
jected to  further  Pathet  Lao  attacks  or  harassment. 
Equally  promising  possibilities  are  present  for  the 
refugees  in  the  south. 

These  objectives  cannot  be  achieved  overnight,  and 
until  this  effort  is  completed,  the  refugees  will  need 
further  food  supplies.  The  need  is  particularly  acute 
for  refugees  in  the  northern  provinces  who  depend 
upon  air  supply.  Depending  upon  local  opportunities 
for  farming,  many  villages  would  be  reduced  to  starva- 
tion within  ten  days  if  air  supplies  were  suspended, 
while  all  isolated  villages  would  face  starvation  within 
two  months. 
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I.  The  Refugee  Assistance  Programs  of  the  Royal 
.ao  Government  and  United  States  Help  to  Those 
'rograms 

The  refugee  programs  of  the  Royal  Lao  Government 
lave  been  aimed  at  providing  support  until  self-suffi- 
iency  becomes  possible.  Specifically,  this  program  has 
een  administered  by  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare. 
?he  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  work- 
ug  in  conjunction  with  the  Lao  Red  Cross,  private 
rganizations  such  as  CARE,  and  a  number  of  friendly 
overnments  have  offered  assistance  which  has  been 
ccepted  by  the  Royal  Lao  Government. 

The  United  States  Government  has  also  been  glad 

0  offer  assistance.  It  had  long  been  meeting  requests 
rom  successive  Lao  Governments  for  help  to  refugees, 
nd  when  fighting  was  renewed  in  1960  the  need  be- 
ame  more  acute.  Working  closely  with  Social  Wel- 
are  officials,  the  United  States  provided  food,  blankets, 
ledical  supplies  and  other  needs  to  those  who  had 
uffered  during  the  fighting  in  Vientiane.  Similar  as- 
istance  was  later  provided  in  Vang  Vieng,  Luang 
rabang,  Muong  Kassy,  Pakse,  Ban  Houei  Sai,  and 
ther  areas.  At  the  request  of  the  Royal  Lao  Govern- 
lent  and  on  the  basis  of  agreements  with  the  Ministry 
f  Social  Welfare,  increasing  quantities  of  food  and 
ther  relief  supplies  were  provided,  usually  by  air,  to 
iolated  refugees  in  the  mountains.  This  assistance 
ontinued  following  the  formation  of  the  Government 
f  National  Union,  with  United  States  officials  continu- 
lg  to  work  with  their  counterparts  in  the  Ministry  of 
ocial  Welfare. 

On  October  7,  1962,  following  an  exchange  of  letters 
etween  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  American  Ambas- 
idor,  a  new  agreement  governing  the  program  for 
ssisting  refugees  was  signed  by  representatives  of 
le  Royal  Lao  Government  and  the  United  States 
overnment.  A  communique  issued  by  the  Ministry 
t  Social  Welfare  and  published  on  October  13,  1962, 

1  Lao  Presse,  the  official  bulletin  of  the  Information 
[inistry,  described  this  agreement:  "In  conformity 
'ith  the  wishes  expressed  by  His  Highness  the  Prime 
tinister  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  National 
Won  in  his  letter  of  October  1st,  1962,  to  His  Excel- 
>ney  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States,  an  increase 
l  assistance  to  refugees  has  been  arranged  in  the  form 
f  an  addition  to  the  initial  program  of  the  Social 
Welfare  Ministry.  This  assistance  consists  of  the  pro- 
ision  of  imported  goods,  technical  and  administrative 
flvice,  or  personnel  qualified  for  the  purchase,  gather- 
ig,  packing,  and  distribution  of  relief  articles,  and 
^ansport  by  air  or  other  necessary  means."  The 
Jmmunique  added  that  3,115,800  kip  (equivalent  to 
bout  $39,000)  in  counterpart  funds  and  #786,500  in 
ollars  were  to  be  provided  by  the  United  States  for 
»cal  expenses  and  the  purchase  of  seeds,  rice,  and 
ther  necessary  supplies.  It  stated  that  "The  project 
i  administered  by  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare." 

Procedures  for  implementing  this  agreement  have 
aried  in  accordance  with  problems  involved  in  sup- 
lying  different  refugee  groups.     In  many  areas,  re- 


quirements are  met  by  provincial  Social  Welfare  of- 
ficers, operating  under  the  direction  of  provincial 
Governors  and  in  consultation  with  regional  U.S.  AID 
representatives,  drawing  on  stocks  provided  to  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  by  U.S.  AID.  Specific 
needs  for  clothing,  cooking  utensils,  and  similar  items 
are  certified  jointly  by  representatives  of  the  Ministry 
and  U.S.  AID  and  filled  by  the  Ministry  from  stocks  in 
its  warehouses  which  were  supplied  by  U.S.  AID. 
Rice  is  provided  by  U.S.  AID  on  the  basis  of  estimated 
monthly  requirements  for  refugee  areas,  which  are 
drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  requests  by  refugees  to  U.S. 
AID  and  Royal  Lao  Government  representatives. 
Where  air  transport  is  necessary,  U.S.  AID  makes  it 
available  through  contracts  with  private  American 
firms,  including  Air  America,  Inc.,  meeting  all  costs 
for  fuel,  maintenance,  and  other  expenses.  Flight 
schedules  are  filed  with  the  appropriate  oflScials  of 
the  Directorate  of  Civil  Aviation. 

Air  supply  to  refugees  is  a  complex  and  large-scale 
operation,  involving  14  aircraft  making  over  1,000 
flights  per  month,  carrying  about  1500  tons  of  cargo. 
Whenever  possible,  cargo  is  landed  at  airstrips  and 
unloaded.  Rice  is  usually  dropped  free-fall,  while 
medical  supplies,  cooking  utensils,  school  materials, 
and  similar  items  are  parachuted  or  taken  to  refugee 
areas  in  light  aircraft,  which  also  carry  out  medical 
evacuation  missions  and  transport  the  Social  Welfare 
and  U.S.  AID  technicians  who  verify  requirements 
and  supervise  distribution.  As  officials  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Social  Welfare  have  become  more  familiar 
with  the  techniques  and  procedures  involved  in  the 
refugee  program,  the  requirement  for  United  States 
technical  assistance  and  advice  has  been  reduced. 

III.  The   Pathet   Lao  Attitude  Toward    Refugee 
Relief 

The  Pathet  Lao  have  long  faced  a  situation  which 
must  cause  them  acute  frustration  and  embarrassment. 
Since  the  early  months  of  1961,  they  have  claimed 
that  most  of  northern  Laos  and  a  wide  area  of  the  south 
contiguous  to  Viet-Nam  constitute  their  "liberated 
zone."  They  are  well  aware,  however,  that  the  peoples 
of  very  extensive  areas  of  the  north  and  substantial 
parts  of  the  southern  mountains  have  resisted  Pathet 
Lao  domination ;  attempts  at  persuasion,  intimidation, 
and  conquest  have  failed.  In  the  north,  effective  Pa- 
thet Lao  control  has  been  limited  to  the  towns,  the 
areas  along  major  roads,  some  of  the  valleys,  and  a 
few  other  areas  which  they  seized.  Realizing  that  the 
people  in  the  mountains  of  the  north,  cut  off  from  nor- 
mal transport  and  unable  to  support  themselves  in 
peace,  depended  upon  air  supply  for  their  survival,  the 
Pathet  Lao  appear  to  have  made  a  deliberate  effort  to 
starve  the  hill  people  into  submission  by  bringing  this 
air  supply  to  an  end. 

Beginning  early  in  1961,  the  Pathet  Lao  alleged  that 
they  were  engaged  in  a  police  action  against  "bandits" 
who  had  been  "airdropped"  by  the  United  States  into 
the  "zone"  claimed  by  the  Pathet  Lao.     This  propa- 
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ganda  line  was  also  adopted  in  an  attempt  to  justify 
Pathet  Lao  attacks  on  the  hill  people  following  the 
cease-fire.  The  Pathet  Lao  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
that  these  people  had  resisted  them  in  1953  and  1954 
and  had  avoided  Pathet  Lao  domination  ever  since. 
The  absurdity  of  the  "air-dropping"  contention  is  ap- 
parent if  one  wonders  how,  and  why,  anyone  would 
parachute  100,000  or  more  men,  women,  and  children 
into  the  rugged  mountains  of  northern  Laos.  The  hill 
people  were  there,  they  freely  chose  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  the  Pathet  Lao  had  to  search  for  some  way 
to  explain  it. 

Throughout  1961  and  1962,  however,  this  remained 
a  frequent  theme  of  Pathet  Lao  propaganda.    Follow- 
ing the  formation  of  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma's  Gov- 
vernment,  the  Pathet  Lao  representatives  sought  to 
achieve    the    cessation    of    relief    supplies    through 
manipulation  of  their  position  in  the  coalition.    They 
claimed  that  the  agreement  on  refugee  relief  signed 
by  the  Royal  Lao  Government  and  the  United  States 
Government  was  "illegal,"  although  it  had  been  worked 
out  on  the  basis  of  a  request  from  the  Prime  Minister 
that  refugee  relief   continue  under  the  Government  of 
National  Union.     After  the  fact,  Pathet  Lao  officials 
said  that  the  agreement  was  not  valid  because  they 
had  not  assented  to  it.     Propaganda  from  the  Pathet 
Lao  radio  became  more  intense,  and  General  Singkapo, 
Pathet  Lao  commander  in  the  Plaine  des  Jarres  area, 
told  newsmen  that  a  special  effort  had  been  made  to 
emplace  anti-aircraft  weapons.     Relief  aircraft  were 
fired  upon  frequently,  and  an  American  aircraft  on  a 
refugee  relief  mission  was   shot  down  in  Nam  Tha 
province  on  January  5,  1963,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
a  cargo  handler.     The  Pathet  Lao  radio  has  since 
indicated  that  they  would  shoot  down  other  aircraft 
whenever  possible. 

The  Pathet  Lao  have  also  sought  to  cut  off  supplies 
to  Neutralist  forces  in  the  Plaine  des  Jarres  area.  At 
the  specific  request  of  the  Prime  Minister,  American 
aircraft  carrying  rice  and  other  foodstuffs  made  drops 
to  Neutralist  units  and  unloaded  at  the  Plaine  des 
Jarres  airstrip.  The  Pathet  Lao  radio,  quoting  Gen- 
eral Singkapo,  announced  in  November  that  American 
aircraft  taking  supplies  to  Neutralist  forces  would  be 
shot  down.  On  November  27,  1962,  an  aircraft  loaded 
with  rice  was  shot  down  while  preparing  to  land  at 
the  Plaine  des  Jarres.  Although  it  is  reported  that 
the  shots  were  fired  by  members  of  a  Neutralist  unit 
who  had  forsworn  their  loyalty  to  the  Prime  Minister 
and  to  General  Kong  Le,  the  Pathet  Lao's  responsi- 
bility is  clear. 

The  Pathet  Lao  have  sought  to  justify  these  attacks 
on  unarmed  relief  flights  by  asserting  that  the  aircraft 
drop  arms  and  ammunition,  that  alleged  arms  drops 
originate  outside  Laos,  and  that  Air  America,  Inc.,  is 
a  paramilitary  organization  which  violates  the 
Geneva  Accords. 

These  accusations  are  entirely  false.  The  United 
States  is  not  introducing  arms,  ammunition,  or  other 
military  supplies  into  Laos  in  violation  of  the  Accords. 


No  United  States  aircraft  are  making  arms  drops  in 
violation  of  the  Accords.  All  flights  to  destinations  in 
Laos  by  American-chartered  aircraft,  including  relief 
flights,  originate  in  Vientiane.  The  companies  provid- 
ing air  services  under  contract  to  the  United  States 
are  entirely  civilian,  and  their  employees  are  not,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  Accords,  "foreign  civilians 
connected  with  the  supply,  maintenance,  storing  and 
utilization  of  war  materials." 

If  the  Pathet  Lao  wish  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
refugee  program  in  Laos  is  a  legitimate  relief  opera- 
tion, they  can  easily  do  so  by  inspecting  the  aircraft 
and  their  cargo.  If  any  doubts  remain,  the  Geneva 
Accords  provide  an  international  mechanism  for  veri- 
fication: the  International  Commission  for  Supervi-  ( 
sion  and  Control.  The  Pathet  Lao  have  not,  however, 
made  any  official  complaint  about  air  supply  to  the 
Commission. 


U.S.  Supports  Full  Membership 
for  Japan  in  OECD 

Statement  by  Secretary  Bush 

Press  release  155  dated  March  28 

Today  the  members  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  asked 
the  Secretary  General  of  that  organization  to 
initiate  discussions  with  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment designed  to  bring  about  formal  accession 
by  Japan  to  the  OECD  convention. 

The  United  States  has  for  some  time  sup- 
ported full  Japanese  membership  in  the  OECD 
and  welcomes  this  development.  Japan  will 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  major  aims1 
of  the  Organization,  which  are  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  world  economy  through 
economic  growth  and  financial  stability,  to  the 
expansion  of  world  trade  on  a  multilateral, 
nondiscriminatory  basis,  and  to  the  economic 
advancement  of  the  less  developed  countries. 
The  potentialities  for  useful  work  by  the  OECD 
will  be  greatly  enhanced.  The  accession  of 
Japan  will  add  to  the  membership  of  the  OECD 
the  only  major  industrial,  financial,  and  trading 
nation  not  now  in  the  Organization. 

Since  its  inception  Japan  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Development  Assistance  Committee  oi 
the  OECD  (and  its  predecessor,  the  Develop 
ment  Assistance  Group) .  Japan  has  been  ar 
active  participant  in  this  Committee's  activities 
in  promoting  and  coordinating  economic  as 
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stance  to  the  developing  countries.  It  ranks 
fth  among  the  countries  contributing  to  such 
ssistance. 

We  look  forward  to  the  successful  completion 
f  the  preliminary  discussions  between  repre- 
sntatives  of  the  Japanese  Government  and  the 
ecretary  General  of  the  OECD,  which  should 
>ad  to  the  formal  accession  of  Japan  at  an 
irly  date. 


I.S.  Asks  Cuba  for  Explanation 
f  Attack  on  "Floridian" 

EPARTMENT  STATEMENT,  MARCH  28  » 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  reported  the  re- 
>ipt  of  a  message  from  the  United  States 
[otorship  Floridian  proceeding  in  interna- 
onal  waters  off  the  north  coast  of  Cuba  en 
>ute  from  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  to  Miami, 
la. 

The  message  reported  that  at  approximately 
:05  p.m.  "Washington  time  today  two  uniden- 
fied  jet  aircraft  had  fired  bursts  across  the 
'loridian's  bow  and  stern  without  striking  the 
lip. 

CINCLANT  [Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
F.S.  Atlantic  Forces]  immediately  dispatched 
leir  jet  fighters  to  the  area. 

The  Floridian,  under  U.S.  air  escort,  is  now 
roceeding  toward  Miami,  where  it  is  due  at 
a.m.  Friday  morning. 

Further  details  are  expected  to  be  available 
fter  the  Floridian  arrives  in  Miami. 


EPARTMENT  STATEMENT,  MARCH  29 

ress  release  163  dated  March  29 

The  United  States  Government  is  currently 
i  receipt  through  diplomatic  channels  of  two 
lessages 2  from  the  Cuban  government  in  con- 
ection  with  the  firing  by  two  Cuban  MIG  air- 
raft  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  United 
States  Motorship  Floridian  on  the  evening  of 
larch  28. 


1  Released  to   the   press   by  John   F.   King,  Public 
■ffairs  Adviser,  Bureau  of  Inter-Ameriean  Affairs. 
1  Not  printed  here. 


In  the  first  message  the  Cuban  government 
said  that  the  Cuban  planes  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  28  had  discovered  what  Cuban  authori- 
ties considered  to  be  a  suspect  boat  flying  the 
United  States  flag  25  miles  northeast  of  Cayo 
Fragoso  in  Las  Villas  province.  The  Cuban 
government  inquired  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  to  whether  the  United  States  flag 
was  being  legitimately  flown  by  the  ship  in  ques- 
tion. Simultaneously,  a  Cuban  naval  vessel  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  spot  to  clarify  the 
matter. 

Upon  learning  of  the  statement  issued  at  9 :15 
p.m.  last  evening  by  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Cuban  government  in  a  second  message  in- 
dicated it  presumed  that  the  boat  sighted  by 
Cuban  aircraft  earlier  in  the  afternoon  was  the 
same  ship  mentioned  in  the  Department  of  State 
announcement  and  informed  us  that  the  Cuban 
naval  vessel  had  turned  back. 

The  Cuban  government  in  this  second  mes- 
sage added  that  the  MIG's  probably  fired  in 
error  and  that  there  had  been  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Cuban  government  to  shoot  at 
the  Floridian.  These  are  the  facts  as  they  are 
now  known. 

The  United  States  today  is  asking  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  for  a  full  explanation  of  this 
matter. 


United  States  Expresses  Views 
on  Military  Rule  in  Korea 

Department  Statement l 

The  military  junta's  effort  to  continue  mili- 
tary rule  for  4  more  years  has  created  a  diffi- 
cult situation  in  Korea.  We  believe  that  pro- 
longation of  military  rule  could  constitute  a 
threat  to  stable  and  effective  government,  and 
we  understand  that  this  whole  matter  is  being 
reexamined  by  the  Korean  Government. 

We  hope  the  junta  and  the  major  political 
groups  in  Korea  can  work  out  together  a  pro- 
cedure for  transition  to  civil  government  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


mm 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Mar.  25  by  Lincoln 
White,  Director  of  the  Office  of  News. 
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President  Receives  Clay  Report 
on  AID  Program 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  To  Strengthen  the  Secu- 
rity of  the  Free  World. 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  23 

March  22,  1963 
Dear  General  Clay:  I  have  received  your 
report 1  and  I  want  to  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am 
to  you  and  the  other  distinguished  private  citi- 
zens on  your  Committee 2  for  the  time  and  effort 
you  have  devoted  to  preparing  it.  The  Com- 
mittee's expression  of  support  for  properly 
administered  mutual  defense  and  development 
programs — coming  as  it  did  after  an  intensive 
and  searching  review— is  very  heartening. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  the  Committee's  recog- 
nition of  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Program  in  re- 
cent years,  including  the  increased  emphasis  on 
self-help,  better  definition  of  program  goals, 
reduction  in  its  balance  of  payments  impact, 
and  the  increased  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
United  States  private  investment.  You  may  be 
sure  that  the  Committee's  recommendations  in- 
cluding greater  selectivity,  stricter  self-help 
standards,  greater  participation  by  the  devel- 
oped countries  in  aid  efforts  and  continued 
improvements  in  administration,  will  be  care- 
fully applied  in  our  continuing  review  of  this 
program. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  develop 
widespread  public  awareness  of — to  quote  your 
rep0rt — "the  great  value  of  properly  conceived 
and  administered  foreign  aid  programs  to  the 

1  The  Scope  and  Distribution  of  United  States  Mili- 
tary and  Economic  Assistance  Programs:  Report  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  from  The  Commit- 
tee to  Strengthen  the  Security  of  the  Free  World, 
March  20,  1963;  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.  (price  15  cents). 

2  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  25,  1963, 
p.  431. 


national  interest  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  contribution  of  the  foreign  assistance  dollar 
in  such  programs  to  the  service  of  our  nation's 
security".  Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  for  the 
important  service  which  you  have  rendered. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 


U.S.  Accepts  Recommendations 
on  Halibut  Abstention 

White  House  Statement 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  23 

The  President  has  today  [March  23]  taken 
action  in  accordance  with  the  North  Pacific. 
Fisheries  Act  of  1954  to  accept  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  International  North  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Commission,  which,  if  accepted  by  Canada, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States,  will  permit  the 
Japanese  to  fish  for  halibut  in  the  eastern  Ber- 
ing Sea  along  with  the  U.S.  and  Canadian 
fishermen. 

In  reaching  this  decision  we  have  not  only 
taken  into  account  our  international  obligations 
but  also  the  domestic  factors  which  have  come 
to  our  attention.  We  consider  that  this  action 
advances  the  cause  of  the  principle  of  absten- 
tion, which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  tripartite 
fisheries  treaty  of  1952  1  and  which  provides  a 
reasonable,  workable,  and  essential  procedure 
for  dealing  with  certain  major  North  Pacific 
fishery  problems.  We  are  determined  to  work 
for  the  continuation  of  this  principle  and  of 
the  treaty  in  which  it  is  set  forth. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  Commission's  recent 
successful  efforts  to  develop  conservation  meas- 
ures which,  if  accepted  by  the  three  parties  to 
the  tripartite  treaty,  will  provide  suitable  pro- 
tection for  eastern  Bering  Sea  halibut.  This 
action  will  not  take  effect  until  the  Canadian 
Government  takes  similar  action. 


1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2786 
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Statement  by  Robert  J.  Manning 
Assistant  /Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  x 
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I  welcome  this  hearing  as  an  opportunity  to 
dr  more  than  one  side  of  an  issue  that  lies  as 
lose  to  the  question  of  democratic  survival  as 
my  in  modern  times. 

The  dilemma  posed  by  the  conduct  of  gov- 
irnmental  affairs  in  an  open  society  is  one  this 
ountry  willingly  assumed  from  its  founding. 
We  have  sought  and  found  the  means  to  live 
nth  the  dilemma  and  to  prosper  and  grow 
vithout  recourse  to  repressive  practices  or,  so 
!ar  as  the  printed  press  is  concerned,  regula- 
ory  controls.  The  dilemma  might  be  more 
iluntly  described  as  a  built-in  conflict  between 
he  easier  way  of  conducting  certain  important 
governmental  business  or  delicate  diplomatic 
legotiations  in  privacy  and  the  right  and  need 
if  the  democratic  public  to  know  the  facts  and 
>olicies  on  which  the  national  business  is  being 
onducted.  Such  a  paradox  exists,  and  it  lies 
it  the  center  of  the  questions  before  this  sub- 
ommittee  today. 

Obviously  the  first  step  toward  easing  and 
iving  with  this  problem  is  to  admit  that  it  is 
here.  A  second  step  is  to  admit  that,  while 
he  American  press  and  the  American  Govern- 
nent  share  identical  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
heir  country  and  to  its  interests,  the  two  do 
lot — cannot — always  share  identical  concepts 
)f  their  functions  or  of  their  obligations  to  the 
Jublic. 


*Made  before  the  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
aent  Information  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
Qittee  on  Government  Operations  on  Mar.  25  (press 
elease  151). 


While  one  seeks  to  serve  the  public  by  dis- 
closure, the  other  may  be  serving  a  public 
need — and  a  public  desire — by  protecting  a 
national  policy  from  failure  through  premature 
disclosure.  Indeed,  the  public  in  many  in- 
stances might  well  find  the  government  official 
derelict  if  he  does  not  so  protect  it.  Like  pho- 
tographic film,  many  a  diplomatic  or  strategic 
position  can  be  destroyed  by  premature  expo- 
sure. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  strike  bar- 
gains in  public.  Quite  aside  from  the  compli- 
cations of  doing  business  with  other  govern- 
ments, what  are  some  of  the  realities  within 
our  own  democratic  system?  Are  reporters 
to  sit  in  the  Supreme  Court  council  chamber 
when  Justices  are  deciding  their  cases?  The 
closed  "executive  session"  is  a  frequent  occur- 
rence on  Capitol  Hill.  How  many  reporters 
have  been  covering  the  negotiations  between 
the  New  York  City  newspaper  publishers  and 
the  printers'  union?  Where  are  the  reporters 
when  the  executive  committee  of  U.S.  Steel 
convenes?  Indeed,  in  this  hearing  where  are 
the  cameras  and  microphones  of  the  television- 
radio  media  ? 

There  are  good  and  long-accepted  answers  to 
all — or  most  of — these  questions,  but  these  and 
many  similar  realities  have  been  obscured  in  the 
great  fog  bank  of  cliches  raised  by  some  of  the 
press  in  recent  months. 

This  hearing  arises  from  the  subcommittee's 
concern  about  the  public's  right  to  know.    I 
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want  to  assure  you  first  of  all  that,  as  a  working 
newspaperman  of  27  years'  standing,  I  too  am 
concerned  that  Americans  know.  Since  com- 
ing to  the  State  Department  slightly  less  than 
a  year  ago,  I  have  seen  more  sharply  the  di- 
mension of  a  parallel  fact,  the  public's  need  to 
know.  Day  after  day  we  see  the  difficulties  that 
arise  because  there  is  not  enough  public  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  events  and 
forces  at  work  in  today's  labyrinth  of  interna- 
tional affairs.  So  let  me  assure  you  that  to 
keep  the  public  uninformed,  or  to  have  it  ill- 
informed  by  an  ill-informed  press,  does  not 
serve  the  Government's  purpose. 

I  am  here  today  without  apologies.  If  any- 
thing, I  am  here  to  speak  with  pride  about  this 
Government's  information  activities. 

The  business  of  American  foreign  policy  is 
public  business.  Only  a  fraction  of  State  De- 
partment business — perhaps  no  more  than  1 
percent — is  not  immediately  or  imminently 
public. 

The  State  Department  is  as  wide  open  as 
Yankee  Stadium,  and  the  admission  is  free. 
The  first  item  handed  to  a  new  correspondent 
by  the  Office  of  News  is  a  Departmental  tele- 
phone book  listing  both  office  and  home  tele- 
phone numbers  of  Department  officials.  The 
top  officials  and  policymakers  of  the  Depart- 
ment spend  at  least  a  third  of  their  time,  and 
often  more,  in  denning  and  explaining  Amer- 
ican policy  to  the  public,  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and,  day  in,  day  out,  to  newsmen.  We 
like  it  that  way,  and  we  are  going  to  keep  it 
that  way. 

If  I  were  to  express  a  philosophy  for  an  in- 
formation official  in  government,  I  would  not 
have  to  change  that  which  served  me  as  a  re- 
porter: to  find  out  the  facts,  get  them  into 
perspective,  and,  within  the  limitations  of  na- 
tional security,  put  them  out  truthfully  and 
quickly.     The  principles  are  the  same. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  for  the  reporter 
and  for  the  government  official  in  this  demo- 
cratic society,  considerations  and  circumstances 
differ.  In  1851,  Lord  Derby,  in  assailing  The 
Times  of  London,  said : 

If  the  press  aspires  to  share  the  influence  of  states- 
men, it  must  also  share  in  the  responsibilities  of 
statesmen. 


That  can  be  disputed,  as  it  was  at  the  time  by 
Kobert  Lowe  of  The  Times.    He  wrote : 

The  first  duty  of  the  press  is  to  obtain  the  earliest 
and  most  correct  intelligence  of  the  events  of  the  time 
and  instantly,  by  disclosure  of  them,  to  make  them  the 
common  property  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  The  press  lives 
by  disclosure.  .  .  . 

He  added : 

The  statesman's  duty  is  precisely  the  reverse.  He 
cautiously  guards  from  the  public  eye  the  informa- 
tion by  which  his  actions  and  opinions  are  regulated; 
he  reserves  his  judgment  of  passing  events  till  the 
latest  moment  and  then  he  records  it  in  obscure  or 
conventional  language;  he  strictly  confines  himself, 
if  he  be  wise,  to  the  practical  interests  of  his  country, 
or  to  those  turning  immediately  upon  it. 

From  an  American  perspective,  there  is  ex-1 
treme  oversimplicity  in  both  Derby's  and 
Lowe's  generalities.  But  they  serve  well  in 
helping  to  define  what  we  are  grappling  with : 
namely,  that  there  are  moments  when  the  inter- 
ests of  a  government  serving  the  people  and  a 
press  informing  the  people  do  not  coincide. 
Between  the  enunciation  of  a  policy  and  the 
actions  undertaken  to  carry  out  that  policy,' 
government  must  sometimes  make  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction. Quite  properly,  journalism  need  not 
and  frequently  does  not  make  that  distinction. 
It  applies  its  mission  of  disclosure  both  to  the 
rudiments  of  policy  and  to  the  day -by-day,  even 
hour-by-hour,  actions  of  governments  in  carry- 
ing out  those  policies. 

Government  is  of  the  public,  and  responsible 
directly  and  unequivocally  to  the  public — the 
public  as  a  whole,  not  merely  to  one  segment, 
even  that  powerful  segment,  the  press.  In 
most  instances,  government  can  serve  the  public 
in  the  field  of  information  by  the  direct  expe- 
dient of  serving  the  press.  Life  would  be  sim- 
pler for  us  all  if  this  were  always  the  case.  But 
it  is  not. 

If  we  Americans  lived  in  a  closed  society— in! 
a  vast  continental  house,  sealed  tight  of  sound 
and  impregnable  to  eavesdrop  and  wiretap — we 
could  engage  in  the  fullest,  freest  disclosure  and 
discussion  of  all  information,  all  facts,  all  the 
delicate  nuts  and  bolts  of  foreign  or  military 
policy.  Even  the  tightly  closed  society  of  So-1 
viet  Russia  finds  this  unfeasible ;  it  solves  the1 
problem  by  telling  its  people  little  or  nothing. 
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Here  in  the  openest  society,  every  govern- 
lent  pronouncement,  every  expressed  detail  of 

policy  formulation  or  a  negotiating  position, 
rery  official  evaluation  of  a  political  situation 
r  a  news  event  flows  directly  to  four  audi- 
oes— the  American  public,  our  allies,  the  neu- 
•al  nations,  and  our  cold-war  antagonists, 
his  is  a  fact  that  may  not  figure  large  in  the 
sckoning  of  some  newsmen,  but  it  must  be  very 
iuch  in  the  mind  of  the  government  official. 
Rarely  in  foreign  policy  matters  is  there  a 
irect  issue  of  suppression  versus  disclosure. 
Tiere  government  and  press  find  themselves 
.  conflict,  the  issue  is  often  one  of  timing,  of 
>ne  of  voice,  or  of  attribution.  Both  sides 
;ually  find  ways  of  getting  around  such 
roblems. 

»me  Working  Principles 

You  have  proposed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these 
tarings  should  seek  to  trace  some  contingency 
ties  of  procedure  for  handling  information  in 
sriods  of  high  crisis.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
aiceive  of  specific  rules  and  procedures  that 
n  be  laid  down  in  advance  for  the  handling 
:  foreign  policy  and  politicomilitary  develop- 
ents,  as  distinct  from  purely  military  activi- 
p,  but  I  know  that  the  Department  of  State 
id,  I  am  sure,  the  Government  at  large  would 
elcome  concrete  suggestions  from  this  sub- 
immittee. 

Even  without  specific  guidelines,  those  deal- 
g  officially  with  foreign  relations  must  work 
om  certain  set  principles  and  apply  them  with 
sxibility  to  each  individual  set  of  circum- 
wices. 

1.  Foreign  policy  in  the  United  States  must 
'  evolved  by  open  public  discussion  of  pro- 
ved policies,  of  the  objectives  of  those  policies, 
id,  in  most  cases,  of  the  means  to  be  used  to 
tain  those  policies.  There  must  be  ample 
ndor  and  ample  time  for  public  and  Congress 

debate,  alter,  approve,  or  disapprove.     In 
ort,  public  policies  publicly  arrived  at. 

2.  Once  a  policy  has  been  publicly  enunciated 
the  full,  those  responsible  for  carrying  out 

at  policy  may  require  certain  interludes  of 
'ivacy  in  which  to  get  the  job  done.  Mr.  Wal- 
r  B.  Potter  [publisher,  Culpeper  Star-Ex- 


ponent, Culpeper,  Va.,  and  director,  National 
Editorial  Association]  in  his  statement  to  you 
Tuesday  said : 

They  (editors)  also  recognize  that  delicate  diplo- 
matic situations  sometimes  require  that  full  disclosure 
be  delayed  until  negotiations  are  completed. 

It  is  fair  to  assume,  I  believe,  that  this  also  re- 
flects the  view  of  other  publishers,  editors,  and 
correspondents.  In  any  case,  it  reflects  a  down- 
to-earth  necessity.  Without  such  interludes  of 
privacy — interludes  employed  to  carry  out,  not 
to  alter,  enunciated  policies — this  Government 
would  find  it  impossible  to  coordinate  with  its 
many  allies  or  seek  honorable  arrangements 
with  other  nations. 

In  the  case  of  Berlin,  as  one  of  many  ex- 
amples, the  United  States  has  long  made  clear 
a  policy  that  has  been  widely  discussed  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  American  public.  Briefly,  it  is  a 
policy  that  insists  on  continued  Western  mili- 
tary presence  in  West  Berlin,  continued  viabil- 
ity of  West  Berlin,  and  guaranteed  access  to 
West  Berlin.  What  the  public  wants  to  know 
is  (1)  that  this  is  the  policy  and  (2)  that  the 
necessary  private  diplomatic  interludes  are  be- 
ing used  to  achieve  that  policy.  I  cannot  begin 
to  measure  the  amount  of  time  and  energy  that 
topmost  officials  of  this  administration  have 
invested  in  seeing  to  it  that  such  knowledge  and 
assurance  is  continuously  made  available  to  the 
press. 

The  other  foreign  policies  of  this  Govern- 
ment meet  these  criteria  as  well. 

3.  Truth  is  an  essential.  Quite  aside  from 
the  issue  of  morality,  falsehood  is  unnecessary. 
If  choice  did  come  down  to  holocaust  or  truth — 
to  the  "ultimate  extremity"  Mr.  Reston  [James 
B.  Reston,  Washington  bureau  chief,  the  New 
York  Times']  mentioned  in  his  statement  to 
this  subcommittee  last  week — I  suppose  many 
might  accept  the  slogan:  "better  misled  than 
dead" — a  slogan  which  does  not  represent  State 
Department  policy  or  mine  and  which  I  fondly 
hope  will  not  be  jerked  out  of  context. 

This  subcommittee  is  concerned  with  the 
practical  matter  of  day-to-day  information  pol- 
icies. On  this  there  can  be  no  argument ;  truth 
and  factuality  must  be  the  touchstones.  The 
obligation  of  the  government  official  is  to  tell 
the  truth  or,  if  security  dictates,  to  button  his 
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lip.    I  know  nobody,  inside  or  outside  govern- 
ment, who  disputes  this. 

Getting  Out  the  News 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  openness  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  to  the  broad  channels  of 
access  for  reporters  there.  Mr.  Reston  has  been 
so  kind — and  accurate — as  to  define  this  access 
as  the  greatest  in  20  years.  That's  a  piece  of 
news  that's  fit  to  print. 

On  the  point  of  access,  I  am  sure  the  subcom- 
mittee has  questions  about  the  so-called  report- 
ing procedure  instituted  at  the  Department  of 
State  on  October  31  and  suspended  on  November 
27.  You  have  in  your  files,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
letter  explaining  the  circumstances  and  context 
of  that  procedure  and  also  a  copy  of  the  circular 
distributed  to  officers  of  the  Department  on 
November  27  explaining  the  purpose  of  that 
procedure.  I  need  not  take  the  time  of  the 
subcommittee  to  repeat  those  details,  but  I 
would  like  the  opportunity  to  correct  some  of 
the  sloppy  reporting  and  commentary  growing 
out  of  the  matter. 

The  procedure  was  very  simple,  requiring 
only  that  officials  report,  after  the  fact,  the  oc- 
currence of  an  interview  with  a  newsman,  his 
name  and  paper,  and  the  subject  discussed.  It 
excluded  telephone  interviews  and  all  meetings 
outside  the  Department.  It  specifically  did  not 
require  the  presence  of  a  third  person — "a  body 
in  the  room" — as  Mr.  Reston  erroneously  put  it; 
nor  did  it  require  a  memorandum  on  the  sub- 
stance of  what  was  discussed ;  nor  did  it  require 
that  advance  permission  for  interviews  be 
secured. 

Perhaps  I  might  quote  briefly  from  that  No- 
vember 27  circular  its  expression  of  the  infor- 
mation philosophy  at  the  Department  of  State : 

It  is  essential  both  to  the  public  and  the  government 
that  there  be  the  fullest  possible  dialogue  between 
policy  officials  and  newsmen,  and  ...  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Department,  as  interpreted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  to  encourage  this  dialogue,  not  to  inhibit 
it.  .  .  .  This  requires  contact  between  policy  officials 
and  newsmen. 

We  invited  correspondents  to  report  any  in- 
stances of  seeming  inhibition.  To  this  day  none 
has  charged  any. 

I  might  point  out  in  this  connection  that  in- 


vestigation shows  that  this  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Department  that  officers  have 
been  told,  on  the  direct  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  that  direct  discussion  with  the 
press  is  a  fixed  part  of  the  officers'  duty.  I  as- 1 
sure  you,  that  obligation  is  daily  honored  in  a 
multitude  of  ways. 

The  reporting  procedure,  now  suspended  but 
not  abolished,  grows  out  of  a  simple  right  to 
know — the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
his  public  affairs  advisers  to  know  whether  and 
how  this  important  part  of  the  Department's 
business  is  being  conducted.  I  insist  on  the 
validity  of  this  right,  on  the  Secretary's  behalf, 
and  my  own. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  words  about  the 
activities  of  information  officers  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  other  parts  of  the  executive 
branch.  I  have  never  known  a  time  when  in- 
formation officials  have  been  so  fortified  with 
intimate  access  to  major  government  policies 
and  actions.  There  was  a  time  when  this  func- 
tion was  relegated  to  the  late  stages  of  policy, 
decisions;  the  information  officer  was  called' 
in,  fitted  with  a  Western  Union  suit,  and  sent 
off  to  deliver  the  message.  That  has  changed. 
It  has  changed  because  the  leaders  of  this  Gov- 
ernment exercise  high  and  healthy  regard  for 
the  fundamental  obligation  to  keep  the  public 
informed.  At  the  Department  of  State  it  has 
been  possible  to  assemble  a  team  of  professional 
journalists  and  high-ranking  Foreign  Service 
officers  who  have  deep  access  to  the  facts  and 
dialog  of  foreign  policy.  They  are  men  who 
know  or  who,  in  those  instances  when  they  do 
not  know,  can  and  do  put  reporters  in  touch 
with  the  experts  who  do  know.  No  newsman  is 
required  to  seek  their  help  or  screen  his  own 
reporting  initiative  through  their  offices.  The 
fact  that  one  small  group  of  4  information 
officers  handles  some  500  telephone  and  personal 
interviews  with  reporters  each  week  suggests 
the  value  attached  to  their  services. 

Similarly,  for  individuals  and  for  groups  of 
reporters  the  Department  provides  a  weekly 
stream  of  background  interviews  and  ex- 
changes. The  "background"  technique  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  devices  for  elucidating  the 
facts  and  policies  that  might  otherwise  remain 
obscure  until  negotiations  are  completed.    Th 
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porter  is  the  sole  judge  of  whether  he  chooses 
attend  background  briefings,  of  whether  the 
formation  is  printed  or  not  printed,  of 
dether  the  "background"  information  fits  the 
cture  as  he  sees  it.  Any  good  reporter  ap- 
oaches  them  caveat  emptor,  and  that  is  the 
jy  it  should  be. 

!ume  of  Information 

The  volume  of  available  information  is  over- 
timing— so  overwhelming  that  in  these  days 
many  complex  crises  the  press  cannot  fully 
e;est  and  convey  all  that  is  happening  and  all 
at  has  crucial  meaning  to  the  people  of  this 
untry.  That  is  not  a  criticism.  It  is  a  fact — 
e  that  suggests  increasing  obligations  on 
vernment  as  well  as  on  the  press.  As  one 
lall  illustration,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United 
ates  this  week  is  engaged  in  some  two  dozen 
fferent  international  conferences  or  conclaves 
Dund  the  world.  The  torrent  of  news  de- 
loped  in  this  country  and  abroad  will  bury 
>st  of  those  deliberations  in  temporary 
scurity.  So  the  press  and  other  media  have 
problem  of  "news  management"  that  should 
cit  our  sympathy. 

A.11  of  us  engaged  in  this  important  enter- 
ise  have  problems.  "We  all  are  subject  to 
perfections.  We  face,  among  the  press,  the 
blic,  and  the  government,  the  continual 
illenge  of  achieving  mutual  confidence.  With 
5rgy  and  good  faith,  we  can  solve  the  prob- 
as  as  Americans  have  done  through  their 
itory. 

[  thank  the  members  of  this  subcommittee 
t the  opportunity  to  be  here  today. 
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ninations  of  Christian  A.  Herter,  William  T.  Gos- 
ett,  and  David  E.  Bell.  Hearing  before  the  Senate 
Jommittee  on  Foreign  Relations.  January  22,  1963. 
Opp. 

nination  of  Bill  D.  Moyers  to  be  Deputy  Director 
f  the  Peace  Corps.  Hearing  before  the  Senate 
!ommittee  on  Foreign  Relations.  January  23,  1963. 
3  pp. 

ty-First  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Jnion.  Report  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Con. 
erence,  held  at  Brasilia,  Brazil,  October  24-Novem- 
er  1,  1962.     S.  Doc.  5.     January  24,  1963.     32  pp. 


Eighteenth  Report  of  the  United  States  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information.  H.  Doc.  53.  January 
28,1963.    33  pp. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  on  the  Operation 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Program.  H.  Doc.  51.  Jan- 
uary 28,  1963.    102  pp. 

Events  in  United  States-Cuban  Relations.  A  chro- 
nology, 1957-1963,  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
State  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions.   January  29, 1963.    28  pp.    [Committee  print.] 

Duty  Treatment  of  Certain  Bread.  Report  to  accom- 
pany H.R.  370.    H.  Rept.  22.    February  4,  1963.    3  pp. 

Free  Importation  of  Wild  Birds  and  Wild  Animals. 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  1839.  H.  Rept.  25.  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1963.    2  pp. 

Temporary  Suspension  of  Duties  on  Corkboard  Insu- 
lation and  on  Cork  Stoppers.  Report  to  accompany 
H.R.  2053.    H.  Rept.  26.    February  4,  1963.    2  pp. 

Tariff  Treatment  of  Certain  Electron  Microscopes. 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  2874.  H.  Rept.  29.  Feb- 
ruary 4, 1963.    2  pp. 

The  Soviet  Economic  Offensive  in  Western  Europe. 
Report  of  the  Special  Study  Mission  to  Europe  com- 
prising Representatives  Kelly,  McDowell,  Merrow, 
Frelinghuysen,  and  Barry  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  60.    H.  Rept. 

32.  February  7, 1963.    36  pp. 

Marking  Requirements  for  Articles  Imported  in  Con- 
tainers.   Report  to  accompany  H.R.  2513.    H.  Rept. 

33.  February  11, 1963.    7  pp. 

Viet  Nam  and  Southeast  Asia.  Report  of  Senators 
Mike  Mansfield,  J.  Caleb  Boggs,  Claiborne  Pell,  and 
Benjamin  A.  Smith  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.    Undated.    22  pp.     [Committee  print] 

Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Association  Conference, 
Lagos,  Nigeria,  1962.  Report  of  the  delegation  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary 
Association  Conference  in  Lagos,  Nigeria,  November 
9-10,  1962.    Undated.    25  pp.     [Committee  print] 

The  Seventeenth  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Report  by  Senators  Albert  Gore  and  Gordon 
Allott  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate.  Febru- 
ary 1963.    39  pp.    [Committee  print] 

United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency : 
Second  Annual  Report  to  Congress,  January  1,  1962- 
December  31,  1962.  H.  Doc.  57.  February  4,  1963. 
102  pp. 

Activities  of  Nondiplomatic  Representatives  of  Foreign 
Principals  in  the  United  States.  Hearings  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Part  1. 
February  4-6,  1963.    167  pp. 

United  Nations  Special  Fund.  Hearing  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee.   February  18, 1963.    44  pp. 

Castro-Communist  Subversion  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee.   February  18-March  6,  1963.    295  pp. 

Legislation  on  Foreign  Relations,  With  Explanatory 
Notes.  Collection  of  laws  and  related  material  pre- 
pared by  officials  in  various  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  in  collaboration  with  the 
staffs  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  March 
1963.    621  pp.    [Joint  committee  print] 

To  Proclaim  Sir  Winston  Churchill  an  Honorary  Citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  of  America.  Report  to 
accompany  H.R.  4374.  H.  Rept.  57.  March  6,  1963. 
5  pp. 

Study  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy.  Report  to  accompany 
S.  Res.  25.    S.  Rept.  23.    March  11,  1963.    3  pp. 

Activities  of  Nondiplomatic  Foreign  Principals.  Re- 
port to  accompany  S.  Res.  26.  S.  Rept.  22.  March 
11, 1963.    4  pp. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


New  York 
Tokyo   .    . 


Paris .  .  . 
Geneva .  . 
New  York 
Paris .    .    . 


Jan.  29-Mar.  3C 

Feb.  18-Mar.  1 

Feb.  18-Mar.  8 
Feb.  19-Mar.  8 
Mar.  4-8 
Mar.  5  (1  day) 


Washington Mar.  5-7 


London .    . 
Washington 


Manila  . 
Geneva . 


Paris  .    . 
London . 


Geneva .    . 
New  York 


New  York 
Paris .... 
Port-of-Spain 


Adjourned  During  March  1963 

U.N.  Working  Group  on  the  Examination  of  the  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Procedures. 

Meeting  of  the  Parties  to  the  Interim  Convention  on  North  Pacific 
Fur  Seals. 

ICAO  North  Atlantic  Cable  Meteorological  Communications  Panel . 

ILO  Governing  Body:  154th  Session 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Nongovernmental  Organizations  .    . 

OECD  Committee  of  Experts  on  Restrictive  Business  Practices: 
Working  Party  I. 

Intergovernmental  Meeting  of  Exporters  of  Temperate  Agricultural 
Products. 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  Intact  Stability  of  Ships:  1st  Session .    .    . 

IA-ECOSOC  Committee  To  Study  Problems  Affecting  Air  Trans- 
portation in  Latin  America. 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  19th  Session  . 

U.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Housing:  Working  Party  on  Effective 
Demand. 

European  Radio  Frequency  Agency 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  Watertight  Subdivision  and  Damage  Sta- 
bility of  Passenger  and  Cargo  Ships. 

U.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Housing:  Working  Party  on  Urban  Re- 
newal and  Town  Planning. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Ad  Hoc  Committee  Established  Under  Council  Reso- 
lution 851  (XXXII)  on  Coordination  of  Technical  Assistance 
Activities. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:  17th  Session  .    .    . 

OECD  Manpower  and  Social  Affairs  Committee 

FAO  Cocoa  Study  Group:  6th  Session  and  Preparatory  Working 
Group. 

IA-ECOSOC  Action  Group  on  Latin  American  Exports  of  Cacao  .    . 

OECD  European  Nuclear  Energy  Agency 

OECD  Trade  Committee 

OECD  Industry  Committee:  General  Working  Party  of  Special 
Committee  for  Pulp  and  Paper. 

U.N.  ECE  Coal  Committee:  57th  Session 

U.N.  ECE  Working  Party  on  Construction  of  Vehicles 

GATT  Subgroup  on  Trade  in  Tropical  Products 

UNESCO  Executive  and  Pledging  Committee  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Nubian  Monuments. 

ITU  Experts  on  Frequency  Allocations 

OECD  Industry  Committee:  Special  Committee  on  Nonferrous 
Metals.  ,    0      . 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  of  Senior  Geologists:  5th  Session  .    . 

IMCO  Subcommittee  on  Tonnage  Measurement:  3d  Session  .    .    . 

U.N.  ECE  Group  of  Rapporteurs  on  Comparisons  of  Systems  of 
National  Accounts  in  Use  in  Europe. 

U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee:  29th  Session 

OECD  Development  Assistance  Committee:  Working  Party  on 
Technical  Cooperation. 

OECD  Ministers  of  Science  Conference:  Preparatory  Group  .    .    . 

i  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Mar.  28,  1963.  Following  is  a '  to*  ^^^JS 
ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commissior ^  ^Europe  ECOSO 
Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT x^^J^^^S, 
and  Trade;  IA-ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council;  ICAO.  International  UvilAviatio 
Organization-  ILO  International  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Org. 
^S^^T^i^S^^ecSu^uniLion  Union;  OECD  Organization  te^™<^««™£ 
Development;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Orgamzatio. 


Washington 
Paris .    .    . 
Paris .    .    . 
Paris .    .    . 


Geneva . 
Geneva . 
Geneva . 
Paris  .    . 


London 
Paris  .    . 


Manila  . 
London 
Geneva 

Geneva . 
Paris .    . 


Mar.  5-8 
Mar.  5-8 

Mar.  5-18 
Mar.  6-7 

Mar.  6-8 
Mar.  11-14 

Mar.  11-14 

Mar.  11-20 


Mar.  11-29 
Mar.  12-14 
Mar.  13-30 

Mar.  13-30 
Mar.  14-15 
Mar.  14-15 
Mar.  18-19 

Mar.  18-22 
Mar.  18-22 
Mar.  18-22 
Mar.  18-23 

Mar.  19-21 
Mar.  21-22 

Mar.  21-27 
Mar.  25-29 
Mar.  25-29 

Mar.  25-29 
Mar.  25-30 


paris Mar.  28  (1  day) 
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Geneva Mar.  14,  1962- 

Vienna Mar.  4,  1963- 


i  Session  as  of  March  31,  1963 

inference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  . 
nited  Nations  Conference  of  Plenipotentiaries  on  Consular  Rela 
tions. 

.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights:   19th  Session  .    .    .      Geneva Mar.  11- 

3A0  Legal  Subcommittee Montreal Mar.  18- 

ATT  Working  Party  on  Tariff  Reduction Geneva Mar.  18- 

2AO  Facilitation  Division:  6th  Meeting Mexico,  D.  F Mar.  19- 

?\J  Administrative  Council:   18th  Session Geneva Mar.  23- 

ATT  Committee  III  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade     .    .    .      Geneva Mar.  25- 

iternational  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group:  5th  Session  of  Special     Geneva Mar.  25- 

Working  Group. 

,N.  ECAFE  Subcommittee  on  Mineral  Resources  and  Develop 

ment. 

t-ECOSOC  Special  Committee  on  Health,  Housing,  and  Commu 

nity  Development. 

ATT  Working  Party  on  Relations  With  Less  Developed  Countries. 


Manila Mar.  27- 

Bogotd Mar.  27- 


Geneva Mar.  28- 


i  Recess  as  of  March  31,  1963 

ATT  Negotiations  on  U.S.  Tariff  Reclassification  (recessed  Dec.     Geneva . 
15  until  mid-1963). 


Sept.  24,  1962- 


■'■■-■:' 


.S.  Restates  Views  on  Colonialism 
nd  Portuguese  African  Territories 

)atement  by  Sidney  R.  Yates  1 

This  is  my  first  occasion  to  speak  at  the 
hited  Nations,  and  I  am  most  mindful  of  the 
'eat  honor  accorded  me,  both  of  representing 
y  country  and  of  being  associated  with  the 
)le  and  distinguished  members  of  this  Com- 
ittee  in  their  important  effort  to  carry  out 
le  instructions  of  the  General  Assembly. 
We  stand  at  one  of  the  crossroads  of  history, 
l  the  words  of  the  great  British  playwright 
hristopher  Fry,  "The  frozen  misery  of  cen- 
Lries  breaks,  cracks,  begins  to  move."  "We  on 
is  Committee  must  be  more  than  witnesses 
>  this  great  historical  wave.  It  is  our  responsi- 
lity  to  help  in  some  measure  to  channel  the 
mrse  of  that  flood  by  bringing  the  oppor- 
inity  toward  self-determination  to  peoples 
eking  to  make  their  own  mark  in  the  world. 
The  cause  of  freedom  is  one  with  the  his- 
>ry  and  ideals  of  the  United  States.    Engraved 

'Made  in  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Situation 
ith  Regard  to  the  Implementation  of  the  Declaration 
i  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries 
id  Peoples  on  Mar.  12  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  4156). 
r.  Yates  is  the  U.S.  representative  in  the  Special 
>mmittee. 


upon  the  consciousness  of  all  Americans  is  the 
faith  proclaimed  by  the  founders  of  our  Eepub- 
lic  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence  when  it 
was  stated : 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among 
these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights,  Governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

We  believe  in  this  political  ethic  for  our- 
selves. We  believe  in  it  for  other  nations.  Our 
task  on  this  Committee  will  be  to  help  bring 
a  peaceful  end  to  the  colonial  era,  to  replace 
the  paternalism  of  the  past  with  political  rela- 
tionships based  on  consent. 

In  today's  world  colonialism  is  an  anachro- 
nism which  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  task 
of  decolonization  has  in  many  cases  been  dif- 
ficult, but  it  has  moved  swiftly  in  the  last  dec- 
ade. The  United  Nations  deserves  great  credit 
for  its  contribution  in  this  respect.  Under  its 
auspices  the  peoples  of  many  lands  have  made 
the  transition  from  colonialism  to  proud  inde- 
pendence. Their  representatives  are  members 
of  this  Committee,  and  we  are  delighted  to  be 
working  with  them  as  they  and  we  seek  to 
bring  to  others  the  blessings  of  freedom  which 
they  now  enjoy. 
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We  have  high  hopes  that  constructive  pro- 
posals will  emanate  from  this  Committee.  We 
have  high  hopes  that  the  forces  of  reason,  jus- 
tice, law,  and  peace  will  be  paramount  as  the 
remaining  colonial  areas  move  to  self- 
determination. 

This  Committee  can  make  a  constructive  con- 
tribution to  the  course  of  history  by  actively 
seeking  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  pragmatism, 
by  utilizing  the  tools  of  diplomacy  in  searching 
for  practical  solutions  to  practical  questions.  I 
am  pleased  to  hear  this  same  viewpoint  widely 
expressed  by  other  members,  and  it  augurs  well 
for  our  efforts. 

Above  all,  the  Committee  must  avoid  the 
entanglements  of  being  dragged  into  the  cold 
war.  The  problems  of  colonial  peoples  are 
already  sufficiently  complicated  without  com- 
pounding their  difficulties  by  extraneous  ideo- 
logical attacks.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a 
diversionary  effort  has  already  been  made.  For 
our  part,  we  intend  to  avoid  polemics  uttered 
purely  for  political  advantage.  We  want  to 
deal  with  the  problems  at  hand. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  point  out  to 
this  body,  working  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  that  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  decolonization  should  be  sought  ex- 
clusively by  means  envisioned  in  and  permitted 
by  the  charter  itself.  We  will  cooperate  with 
this  Committee  and  with  other  United  Nations 
bodies  in  an  effort  to  assure  such  constructive 
and  timely  progress.  We  could  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  countenance  or  support  interven- 
tionist or  expansionist  aspirations  or  predatory 
attacks  by  one  state  against  the  territory  of 
another  in  the  name  of  self-determination. 
Faced  with  the  possibility  of  such  attacks,  the 
United  States  Government  would,  of  course, 
oppose  them  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter. 

With  respect  to  the  subject  immediately  be- 
fore us,  like  most  of  those  who  have  already 
spoken  we  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  the  condi- 
tions within  the  various  Portuguese  African 
territories.  The  Committee  has  various  docu- 
ments which  treat  this  subject  at  length,  and  on 
the  basis  of  these  documents,  other  informa- 
tion of  record,  and  its  own  deliberations  the  As- 
sembly has  pronounced  itself  fully  in  several 
resolutions. 


I  would,  however,  like  briefly  to  restate  the 
principles  which  guide  our  policy  toward  Por- 
tuguese territories. 

First,  the  General  Assembly  has  found  that 
the  territories  under  consideration  are  non-self- 
governing  territories  within  the  meaning  of 
chapter  XI  of  the  charter  and  are  therefore  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  that  chapter.  Among 
others,  an  obligation  exists  under  chapter  XI 
for  information  to  be  submitted  on  these  terri- 
tories by  the  administering  authorities.  Con- 
sistent with  this  obligation  we  have  called  upon 
Portugal  to  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations 
in  its  proper  consideration  of  these  reports. 

Second,  we  believe  the  principle  of  self- 
determination,  the  right  of  peoples  to  choose 
the  terms  of  their  political,  economic,  and  social 
destiny,  about  which  I  have  just  spoken,  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  areas  under  consideration.  We 
have  continuously  supported  measures,  since  the 
initial  consideration  of  Angola  in  the  Security 
Council,  calling  for  Portuguese  recognition  of 
this  principle  and  for  an  acceleration  of  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  social  advancement  for  all' 
inhabitants  of  Portuguese  territories  toward  the 
full  exercise  of  this  self-determination.  We  be- 
lieve Portugal  should  accept  this  principle  and 
give  it  practical  effect  for  the  people  of  the 
territories. 

Third,  we  believe  the  United  Nations  and  this 
Committee  should  continue  their  efforts  to  pro- 
duce change  and  development  through  the  cre- 
ative paths  of  peace,  difficult  though  these  paths 
often  seem.  This  principle  is  fundamental  not 
only  to  the  charter  but  to  the  very  concept  of 
the  United  Nations.  To  abandon  efforts  to 
achieve  cooperation,  to  abandon  the  means  of 
diplomacy  and  to  substitute  instead  methods  of 
coercion,  would  certainly  not  increase  the  pres- 
tige of  this  Committee,  nor  would  it  achieve  the 
desired  aims. 

Fourth,  from  the  moment  this  question  was 
first  considered  in  a  U.N.  forum  we  have  felt 
that  the  U.N.  could  play  a  constructive  and 
meaningful  role,  fruitful  for  the  peoples  of 
Portuguese  territories  and  for  the  Portuguese 
people  themselves.  We  have  felt  this  way  be- 
cause the  United  Nations  is  an  organization 
dedicated  both  to  peace  and  to  justice.  We  have 
accordingly  applied  ourselves  to  searching  for 
means,  whether  new  or  old,  of  applying  the  U.N. 
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mchinery  in  a  constructive  sense  to  achieve 
rogress  toward  peaceful  and  just  solutions.  I 
oubt  if  there  is  any  government  which  has  de- 
oted  more  effort  in  seeking  to  bring  about  in 
ractice  the  basic  objective  underlying  U.N. 
esolutions  on  Portuguese  territories — that  of 
jlf-determination — than  the  United  States. 
Ve  have  done  so  because  of  our  long  friendship 
dth  Portugal.  This  motive,  among  others,  has 
sd  us  to  seek  to  persuade  Portugal  to  modify 
s  attitudes  and  to  cooperate  with  the  ob Jee- 
ves of  the  U.N.  with  respect  to  the  principle 
f  self-determination.  Where  U.N.  machinery 
as  been  established  to  deal  with  some  aspect 
f  this  principle,  we  have  suggested  ways  in 
rhich  the  Government  of  Portugal  could  co- 
perate  with  the  machinery. 

"We  have  also  sought  to  determine,  in  con- 
tiltation  with  the  Government  of  Portugal, 
rays  in  which  the  U.N.  could  play  a  useful  and 
instructive  role.  In  this  spirit  on  the  basis 
f  an  understanding  between  the  United  States 
nd  Portugal  achieved  through  extended  high- 
svel  consultations,  and  after  further  broad  con- 
izations with  the  members  of  the  Assembly, 
lie  United  States  proposed  that  United  Nations 
Bpresentatives  should  be  sent  to  the  territories 
f  Angola  and  Mozambique  to  report  back  to 
lie  United  Nations  on  conditions  there.2  Por- 
iigal  was  prepared  to  cooperate  with  these  rep- 
esentatives.  This  proposal,  if  adopted  and 
arried  out,  would  have  meant  that  for  the 
rst  time  representatives  of  the  United  Nations 
rould  officially  visit  Portuguese  territories, 
luch  an  event  would  have  been  and  still  would 
e  a  significant  step  for  the  peoples  of  Portu- 
uese  territories  as  well  as  a  meaningful 
nd  realistic  U.N.  effort  toward  a  peaceful 
ettlement. 

As  members  of  this  Committee  know,  the 
Jnited  States  finally  decided  with  regret  not  to 
>ress  this  proposal  to  a  vote  because  of  an  ap- 
>eal  from  delegations  who  were  not  prepared 
o  accept  the  resolution  without  amendments 
phich  would  have  prevented  its  application. 

The  progress  which  this  proposal  represented 
hould  not  be  abandoned.  Many  members  of 
his  Committee  have  already  spoken  in  favor 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  21,  1963,  p. 
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of  devoting  our  efforts  first  and  foremost  to  find- 
ing practical  ways  and  means  for  approaching 
this  problem.  The  general  approach  embodied 
in  our  initiative  could  provide  one  good  way. 
Undoubtedly  others  can  be  devised.  As  we 
consider  such  steps,  we  would  urge  that  we  take 
decisions  that  are  achievable  rather  than  at- 
tempt ones  which,  while  perhaps  more  ideal, 
are  not  achievable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  guarantee  that  such 
an  approach  would  produce  the  results  gen- 
erally desired  around  this  table.  However,  re- 
newed efforts  along  the  lines  of  the  representa- 
tive concept  or  some  other  practical  proposal 
appear  to  offer  the  best  chance  for  progress  if 
our  immediate  objective  is  to  bring  about  co- 
operation between  Portugal  and  the  U.N.  to 
lessen  the  tensions  which  could  threaten  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  the  area.  For 
our  part,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  if 
in  the  face  of  frustration  we  resort  to  extremism, 
condemnation,  or  a  sterile  restatement  of  views 
on  this  question,  or  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  cast 
the  problem  as  an  East-West  cold-war  issue, 
we  will  not  advance  the  peoples  of  Portuguese 
territories  toward  self-determination.  I  am 
sure  that  only  by  tenacious  and  patient  per- 
severance on  a  realistic  path  toward  peaceful 
settlement  will  we  contribute  significantly  to 
the  well-being,  prosperity,  and  political  free- 
dom of  the  peoples  of  Portuguese  territories. 
To  this  end  we  pledge  our  sincere  cooperation. 


United  States  To  Be  Host 
to  World  Food  Congress 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  on  April  1 
(Department  of  State  press  release  165  dated 
March  29)  that  American  industry  and  govern- 
ment will  join  forces  to  serve  as  hosts  to  the 
World  Food  Congress  at  Washington  June  4- 
18,  1963.  The  Congress  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO) 
of  the  United  Nations  and  is  a  highlight  in 
FAO's  5-year  international  Freedom-From- 
Hunger  Campaign,  which  began  in  1960.  Ap- 
proximately 100  nations  will  be  represented,  and 
the  attendance  target  is  1,200.  The  Food  Con- 
gress will  also  mark  the  20th  anniversary  of 
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the  founding  of  FAO  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  in 
1943. 

The  World  Food  Congress  will  be  an  orga- 
nized effort  to  pool  existing  worldwide  experi- 
ence in  fighting  hunger  and  malnutrition,  to 
examine  ways  in  which  food  production  and  use 
can  be  improved  in  the  developing  countries, 
and  to  aid  in  economic  development.  The  Con- 
gress will  bring  together  for  2  weeks  adminis- 
trators, scientists,  and  leaders  in  all  aspects  of 
agriculture,  food,  and  economic  development. 

The  program  calls  for  8  major  addresses,  plus 
11  key  addresses  by  recognized  specialists.  The 
detailed  work  of  the  Congress  will  be  carried  out 
in  four  commissions :  Technical ;  Economic  and 
Social;  Education  and  Research;  and  People's 
Involvement  and  Group  Action.  Among 
speakers  invited  are :  Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  Brit- 
ish historian;  K.  Gunnar  Myrdal,  Swedish 
economist ;  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman;  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Director  of  the 
United  Nations  Special  Fund;  J.  Kubitschek, 
former  President  of  Brazil ;  and  V.  T.  Krishna- 
machari,  National  Planning  Commissioner  for 
India. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
March  29  (press  release  159)  that  Secretary 
Rusk  would  attend  the  eighth  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  (SEATO)  at  Paris, 
April  8-10.1 

Foreign  Ministers  of  other  SEATO  member 
countries  are  expected  to  attend  the  meeting, 
where  they  will  exchange  views  on  the  inter- 
national situation,  particularly  matters  affect- 
ing the  treaty  area,  as  well  as  review  the 
military  and  nonmilitary  activities  of  the 
organization. 

The  member  countries  of  SEATO  are 
Australia,  France,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States. 


1  For  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see 
press  release  159. 


Director  General  of  UNESCO 
Visits  Washington 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
March  29  (press  release  162)  that  Rene  Maheu, 
of  France,  the  newly  elected  Director  General 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  would  visit  Wash- 
ington April  1-3  for  talks  with  Secretary  Rusk 
and  other  Government  officials. 

This  will  be  Mr.  Maheu's  first  Washington 
visit  since  his  election  by  the  12th  General  Con- 
ference of  UNESCO  last  November  at  Paris. 
His  talks  will  include  discussion  of  the  future 
program  of  UNESCO  and  U.S.  participation 
in  it  in  the  light  of  recommendations  adopted 
by  the  General  Conference. 

Current  U.N.  Documents: 

A  Selected  Bibliography 

■ 

Mimeographed  or  processed  documents  (such,  as  those 
listed  beloic)  may  be  consulted  at  depository  libraries  id 
the  United  States.     U.N.  printed  publications  may  be' 
purchased  from  the  Sales  Section  of  the  United  Na 
tions,  United  Nations  Plaza,  N.Y. 

General  Assembly 

Working  Group  on  the  Examination  of  the  Adminis- 
trative and  Budgetary  Procedures  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Budgetary  and  financial  practices  of  the 
United  Nations.  A/AC.113/1.  January  21,  1963. 
92  pp. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Population  Commission : 

Basic  considerations  in  national  programs  of  analysis 
of  population  census  data  as  an  aid  to  planning 
and  policymaking.  E/CN.9/173.  November  26, 
1962.     70  pp. 

Current  status  of  demographic  studies  relevant  to 
economic  and  social  development.  E/CN.9/169. 
December  5,  1962.     16  pp. 

Progress  of  other  demographic  studies.  E/CN.9/171.! 
December  6,  1962.     11  pp. 

Plans  and  arrangements  for  the  second  world  popu- 
lation conference.  E/CN.9/177.  December  7,; 
1962.     6  pp. 

The  world  population  census  program :  evaluation1 
and  analysis  of  results.  E/CN.9/174.  December 
11,  1962.     9  pp. 

The  world  demographic  situation  with  special  refer-, 
ence  to  fertility.  E/CN.9/167.  December  19,  1962. 
23  pp. 

Regional  demographic  activities.  E/CN.9/172.  De- 
cember 21,  1962.     29  pp. 

Draft  standards  for  national  programs  of  population 
projections  as  aids  to  development  planning. 
E/CN.9/170.    December  27,  1962.    33  pp. 
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Activities   in    the   field   of   demographic   statistics, 

1961-62.     E/CN.9/179.     January  17,  1963.    46  pp. 

Studies  relating  to  problems  of  food  and  agriculture. 

E/CN.9/173/Add.  1.  January  29,  1963.  7  pp. 
Plans  for  financing  the  second  world  population  con- 
ference. E/CN.9/177/Add.  1.  February  7,  1963. 
9  pp. 
cisions  taken  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at 
ts  34th  sessiqn  with  regard  to  the  U.N.  development 
lecade.  Communication  for  the  Director-General  of 
he  International  Labor  Office.  E/3700.  November 
!8,  1962.    13  pp. 


Notification   of   approval:  Viet-Nam,    February   13, 
1963. 

Trade 

Proces-verbal  extending  the  period  of  validity  of  the 
declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argentina  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of 
November  18,  1960.  Done  at  Geneva  November  7, 
1962.  Entered  into  force  January  1,  1963.  TIAS 
5266. 

Signatures:    Ghana,     February    15,     1963:     India 
February  21, 1963. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


irrent  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

lomotive  Traffic 

ivention  on  road  traffic  with  annexes.  Done  at 
Jeneva,  September  19,  1949.  Entered  into  force 
larch  26, 1952.    TIAS  2487. 

ccession  deposited:  Bulgaria   (with  reservations), 
February  13,  1963. 

ation 

ivention  on  international  civil  aviation.     Done  at 
hicago    December    7,    1944.     Entered    into    force 
pril  4,  1947.     TIAS  1591. 
dherence  deposited:  Jamaica,  March  26,  1963. 

tyright 

versal  copyright  convention.  Done  at  Geneva 
eptember  6, 1952.  Entered  into  force  September  16 
)55.     TIAS  3324. 

pplication  to:  Bermuda,  North  Borneo,  and  Zanzi- 
bar, February  4, 1963. 

hways 

eement  for  the  termination  of  the  regional  agree- 
ent  of  January  2  and  6,  1958  (TIAS  3994)  between 
idia,  Nepal,  and  the  United  States  concerning  the 
pvelopment  of  transportation  facilities  in  Nepal, 
igned  at  Katmandu  January  10,  1963.  Entered 
ito  force  January  10, 1963. 

'  of  the  Sea 

ional  protocol  of  signature  concerning  the  compul- 
>ry  settlement  of  disputes.     Done  at  Geneva  April 

ignature:  Sierra  Leone,  February  14,  1963. 

^communications 

io  regulations,  with  appendixes,  annexed  to  the 
ternational  telecommunication  convention,  1959. 
one  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.  Entered  into 
;rce  May  1,  1961 ;  for  the  United  States  October 
U961.     TIAS  4893. 

'Jot  in  force. 


BILATERAL 

Indonesia 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  Peace 
Corps  program.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Djakarta  March  8  and  14,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
March  14,  1963. 

Norway 

Agreement  on  the  use  of  Norwegian  ports  and  ter- 
ritorial waters  by  the  NS  Savannah.  Signed  at  Oslo 
March  1,  1963.  Enters  into  force  upon  an  exchange 
ot  notes  bringing  the  agreement  into  force 


United  States  and  Japan  Sign 
Consular  Convention 

Press  release  146  dated  March  21,  for  release  March  22 

A  consular  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  was  signed  on  March  22  at 
Tokyo  by  Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor at  Tokyo,  and  Masayoshi  Ohira,  Foreign 
Minister  of  Japan. 

The  convention  defines  and  establishes  the 
duties,  rights,  privileges,  exemptions,  and  im- 
munities of  consular  officers  of  each  country  in 
the  territory  of  the  other  country. 

The  convention  is  comparable  in  both  text 
and  format  to  the  consular  conventions  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland,  signed  in  1951  and  1950,  respec- 
tively.1 Its  provisions  are  similar  in  substance 
to  those  of  a  more  concise  consular  convention 
signed  by  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea  in  January  1963. 

The  convention  will  be  sent  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  for  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  by  the  President.  The  convention 
will  enter  into  force  on  the  30th  day  following 
the  day  on  which  instruments  of  ratification  of 
the  two  Governments  are  exchanged. 

1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2494 
and  2984. 
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Secretary  Endorses  Recommendation 
for  "Foreign^ Relations"  Series 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  historical 
series  entitled  ''Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,"  composed  of  Dexter  Perkins,  chairman, 
Clarence  A.  Berdahl,  Leland  M.  Goodrich,  Fred 
H.  Harrington,  Richard  W.  Leopold,  Philip  W. 
Thayer,  and  Robert  R.  Wilson,  met  at  Washing- 
ton on  November  2  and  3, 1962.  The  principal 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  that 
henceforth  the  '•'•Foreign  Relations''''  volumes  be 
published  in  orderly  fashion  20  years  behind 
currency,  with  no  series  undertaken  out  of 
chronological  order.  Folloioing  is  the  text  of  a 
letter  from  Secretary  Rush  to  Professor  Perkins 
acknowledging  receipt  of  the  Committee's 
report. 

December  29,  1962 
Dear  Dr.  Perkins  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  November  19,  enclosing  the  report  on  the 
"Foreign  Relations"  Series.  I  have  now  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  this  report  with  some 
care,  and  I  should  like  to  thank  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  for  the  time 
and  thought  that  you  have  generously  given  to 
the  problem. 

I  think  your  recommendations  that  these  vol- 
umes be  published  in  regular  chronological  order 
and  be  kept  within  twenty  years  of  currency  are 
reasonable,  and  I  shall  so  inform  our  Historical 
Office.  You  will  understand,  however,  that  pub- 
lication of  a  volume  may  occasionally  be  delayed 
because  of  the  current  sensitivity  of  significant 
documents.  I  trust  that  such  instances  will  be 
rare  and  that  we  can  hold  to  a  twenty-year  line 
with  fair  regularity. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Rusk 

Dexter  Perkins,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  History,  Emeritus, 
316  Oxford  Street, 
Rochester  7,  New  York. 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.8 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C 
Address  requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu 
ments,  except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  ichicl 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Defense— Loan  of  Vessels.  Agreement  with  Spain 
amending  the  agreement  of  March  9,  1957.  Exchang 
of  notes— Signed  at  Madrid  June  19,  1962.  Enterei 
into  force  June  19,  1962.    TIAS  5096.    3  pp.    5tf. 

Education— Educational  Foundation  and  Financing  o 
Exchange  Programs.  Agreement  with  Israel.  Ex 
change  of  notes— Signed  at  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusaler 
June  18  and  22,  1962.  Entered  into  force  June  22, 1962 
With  memorandum  of  understanding.  TIAS  5097.  1 
pp.    lOtf. 

Army  Mission.  Agreement  with  Argentina  amendin 
the  agreement  of  August  2,  1960.  Exchange  of  notes- 
Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  January  8  and  June  7,  196. 
Entered  into  force  June  7, 1962.    TIAS  5098.    3  pp.    5( 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  March  25-31 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  , 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  ; 

D  C 

Releases  issued  prior  to  March  25  which  ap- 
pear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  14b 
and  148  of  March  21. 

Subject 

Manning :   House  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information. 
U.S.  participation  in  international 

conferences. 
Annual  honor  awards  ceremony. 
Loans  to  Argentina. 
Rusk:     Japanese     membership    in 

OECD. 
Cleveland:     "Reflections     on     tne 

Pacific  Community." 
Johnson:      "Japan,      the      United 

States,  and  Europe." 
Rostow:    "The  Cold  War— A  Look 

Ahead." 
Delegation  to  SEATO  Council  meet- 
ing (rewrite). 
Rowan  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 

Finland  (biographic  details). 
Secretary    Rusk    visits    U.S.    Air 

Force  Academy. 
UNESCO    Director    General    visits1 

Washington  (rewrite). 
Firing  on  U.S.  sbip  by  Cuban  planes. 
Williams :  "The  United  Nations  and 

the  New  Africa." 
World  Food  Congress  (rewrite). 
U.S.  statement  on  raids  on  Cuba. 


No. 

Date 

151 

3/25 

*152 

3/25 

*153 

tl54 
155 

3/25 
3/28 
3/28 

tl56 

3/28 

fl57 

3/27 

158 

3/28 

159 

3/29 

♦160 

3/29 

*161 

3/29 

162 

3/29 

163 
tl64 

165 

tl69 


3/29 
3/29 

3/29 
3/30 


*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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ree-World  Defense  and  Assistance  Programs 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


The  White  House,  April  2,  1963. 
■)  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
"Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned 
an  war,"  wrote  Milton.    And  no  peacetime 
story  in  history  has  been  as  far  reaching  in 

impact,  nor  served  the  cause  of  freedom  so 
>11,  as  the  victories  scored  in  the  last  17  years 

this  Nation's  mutual  defense  and  assistance 
ograms.  These  victories  have  been,  in  the 
tin,  quiet  instead  of  dramatic.  Their  aim  has 
fe,  not  to  gain  territories  for  the  United 
sites  or  support  in  the  United  Nations,  but 
preserve  freedom  and  hope  and  to  prevent 
-anny  and  subversion  in  dozens  of  key  na- 
ns all  over  the  world. 

rhe  United  States  today  is  spending  10  per- 
it  of  its  gross  national  product  on  programs 
imarily  aimed  at  improving  our  national  se- 
:ity.  Somewhat  less  than  one-twelfth  of  this 
ount,  and  less  than  0.7  percent  of  our  GNP, 
3s  into  the  mutual  assistance  program: 
ighly  half  for  economic  development,  and 
f  for  military  and  other  short-term  assist- 
Je.  The  contribution  of  this  program  to  our 
ional  interest  clearly  outweighs  its  cost. 
e  richest  nation  in  the  world  would  surely 
justified  in  spending  less  than  1  percent  of 

national  income  on  assistance  to  its  less 
tunate  sister  nations  solely  as  a  matter  of 
ernational  responsibility;  but  inasmuch  as 
se  programs  are  not  merely  the  right  thing 
io,  but  clearly  in  our  national  self-interest, 
criticisms  should  be  placed  in  that  perspec- 
3.  That  our  aid  programs  can  be  improved 
lot  a  matter  of  debate.  But  that  our  aid 
►grams  serve  both  our  national  traditions 
I  our  national  interest  is  beyond  all  reason- 
e  doubt. 

a.  Doc.  94,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 


History  records  that  our  aid  programs  to 
Turkey  and  Greece  were  the  crucial  element 
that  enabled  Turkey  to  stand  up  against  heavy- 
handed  Soviet  pressures,  Greece  to  put  down 
Communist  aggression,  and  both  to  re-create 
stable  societies  and  to  move  forward  in  the 
direction  of  economic  and  social  growth. 

History  records  that  the  Marshall  plan  made 
it  possible  for  the  nations  of  Western  Europe, 
including  the  United  Kingdom,  to  recover  from 
the  devastation  of  the  world's  most  destructive 
war,  to  rebuild  military  strength,  to  withstand 
the  expansionist  thrust  of  Stalinist  Russia,  and 
to  embark  on  an  economic  renaissance  which 
has  made  Western  Europe  the  second  greatest 
and  richest  industrial  complex  in  the  world 
today — a  vital  center  of  free  world  strength, 
itself  now  contributing  to  the  growth  and 
strength  of  less-developed  countries. 

History  records  that  our  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  nations  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Communist  world— such  as  Iran,  Pakistan, 
India,  Vietnam,  and  free  China— has  enabled 
threatened  peoples  to  stay  free  and  independ- 
ent, when  they  otherwise  would  have  either  been 
overrun  by  aggressive  Communist  power  or 
fallen  victim  of  utter  chaos,  poverty,  and 
despair. 

History  records  that  our  contributions  to  in- 
ternational aid  have  been  the  critical  factor  in 
the  growth  of  a  whole  family  of  international 
financial  institutions  and  agencies,  play  in  o-  an 
ever  more  important  role  in  the  ceaseless  war 
against  want  and  the  struggle  for  growth  and 
freedom. 

And,  finally,  history  will  record  that  today 
our  technical  assistance  and  development  loans 
are  giving  hope  where  hope  was  lacking,  spark- 
ing action  where  life  was  static,  and  stimulat- 
ing progress  around  the  earth— simultaneously 
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supporting  the  military  security  of  the  free 
world,  helping  to  erect  barriers  against  the 
growth  of  communism  where  those  barriers 
count  the  most,  helping  to  build  the  kind  of 
world  community  of  independent,  self-support- 
ing nations  in  which  we  want  to  live,  and 
helping  to  serve  the  deep  American  urge  to 
extend  a  generous  hand  to  those  working  to- 
ward a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
children. 

Despite  noisy  opposition  from  the  very  first 
days,  despite  dire  predictions  that  foreign  aid 
would  "bankrupt"  the  Republic,  despite  warn- 
ings that  the  Marshall  plan  and  successor  pro- 
grams were  "throwing  our  money  down  a 
rathole,"  despite  great  practical  difficulties  and 
some  mistakes  and  disappointments,  the  fact  is 
that  our  aid  programs  generally  and  consist- 
ently have  done  what  they  were  expected  to 
do. 

Freedom  is  not  on  the  run  anywhere  in  the 
world— not  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  Latin 
America— as  it  might  well  have  been  without 
U.S.  aid.  And  we  now  know  that  freedom- 
all  freedom,  including  our  own— is  diminished 
when  other  countries  fall  under  Communist 
domination,  as  in  China  in  1949,  North  Viet- 
nam, and  the  northern  Provinces  of  Laos  in 
1954,  and  Cuba  in  1959.  Freedom,  all  freedom, 
is  threatened  by  the  subtle,  varied,  and  unceas- 
ing Communist  efforts  at  subversion  in  Latin 
America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia. 
And  the  prospect  for  freedom  is  also  endan- 
gered or  eroded  in  countries  which  see  no 
hope— no  hope  for  a  better  life  based  on  eco- 
nomic progress,  education,  social  justice,  and  the 
development  of  stable  institutions.  These  are 
the  frontiers  of  freedom  which  our  military  and 
economic  aid  programs  seek  to  advance ;  and  in 
so  doing  they  serve  our  deepest  national 
interest. 

This  view  has  been  held  by  three  successive 
Presidents— Democratic  and  Eepublican  alike. 
It  has  been  endorsed  by  a  bipartisan  majority 
of  nine  successive  Congresses. 

It  has  been  supported  for  17  years  by  a  bi- 
partisan majority  of  the  American  people. 

And  it  has  only  recently  been  reconfirmed 
by  a  distinguished  committee  of  private  citi- 
zens, headed  by  Gen.  Lucius  Clay  and  includ- 


ing Messrs.  Robert  Anderson,  Eugene  Black 
Clifford  Hardin,  Robert  Lovett,  Edward  Ma 
son,  L.  F.  McCollum,  George  Meany,  Hermar 
Phleger,  and  Howard  Rusk.  Their  report 
stated:  "We  believe  these  programs,  properlj 
conceived  and  implemented,  to  be  essential  U 
the  security  of  our  Nation  and  necessary  to  th< 
exercise  of  its  worldwide  responsibilities." 2 

There  is,  in  short,  a  national  consensus  o: 
many  years  standing  on  the  vital  importance  o^l 
these  programs.  The  principle  and  purposi 
of  U.S.  assistance  to  less  secure  and  less  fortu 
nate  nations  are  not  and  cannot  be  seriously  ii 
doubt. 

II.  Present  Needs 

The  question  now  is:  What  about  the  future 
In  the  perspective  of  these  past  gains,  what  i 
the  dimension  of  present  needs,  what  are  ou1 
opportunities,  and  what  changes  do  we  face  a 
this  juncture  in  world  history  ? 

I  believe  it  is  a  crucial  juncture.  Our  worl< 
is  near  the  climax  of  a  historic  convulsion.  J 
tidal  wave  of  national  independence  has  near! 
finished  its  sweep  through  lands  which  contai) 
one  out  of  every  three  people  in  the  world 
The  industrial  and  scientific  revolution  i 
spreading  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  An» 
two  irreconcilable  views  of  the  value,  the  rights 
and  the  role  of  the  individual  human  being  con 
front  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

In  some  80  developing  nations,  countless  larg 
and  small  decisions  will  be  made  in  the  day 
and  months  and  years  ahead— decisions  whicl 
taken  together,  will  establish  the  economic  an' 
social  system,  determine  the  political  leadei 
ship,  shape  the  political  practices,  and  mold  th 
structure  of  the  institutions  which  will  promot 
either  consent  or  coercion  for  one-third  of  hu 
inanity.  And  these  decisions  will  drasticall 
affect  the  shape  of  the  world  in  which  our  chil 
clren  grow  to  maturity. 

Africa  is  stirring  restlessly  to  consolidate  it 
independence  and  to  make  that  independenc 

3  The  Scope  and  Distribution  of  United  States  Mil 
tary  and  Economic  Assistance  Programs:  Report  t 
the  President  of  the  United  States  from  The  Commi 
tee  to  Strengthen  the  Security  of  the  Free  Worh 
March  20,  1963;  available  from  the  Superintendent  ( 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washinj 
ton  25,  D.C.  (price  15  cents). 
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?aningful  for  its  people  through  economic  and 
cial  development.  The  people  of  America 
ve  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  their  sympathy 
th  these  objectives. 

Free  Asia  is  responding  resolutely  to  the  po- 
ical,  economic,  and  military  challenge  of 
•mmunist  China's  relentless  efforts  to  domi- 
te  the  continent. 

Latin  America  is  striving  to  take  decisive 
ps  toward  effective  democracy,  amid  the  tur- 
lence  of  rapid  social  change  and  the  menace 
Communist  subversion. 
Hie  United  States — the  richest  and  most  pow- 
iil  of  all  peoples,  a  nation  committed  to  the 
lependence  of  nations  and  to  a  better  life  for 
peoples — can  no  more  stand  aside  in  this  cli- 
ctic  age  of  decision  than  we  can  withdraw 
m  the  community  of  free  nations.     Our  ef- 
t  is  not  merely  symbolic.    It  is  addressed  to 
•  vital  security  interests, 
t  is  in  this  context  that  I  hope  the  American 
►pie  through  their  representatives  in  Con- 
ss  will  consider  our  request  this  year  for 
eign  aid  funds  designed  carefully  and  ex- 
jitly  to  meet  these  specific  challenges.     This 
iot  a  wearisome  burden.    It  is  a  new  chapter 
our  involvement   in   a  continuously   vital 
iggle— the  most  challenging  and  construc- 
i  effort  ever  undertaken  by  man  on  behalf 
!reedom  and  his  fellow  man. 

Objectives  for  Improvement 

n  a  changing  world,  our  programs  of  mutual 
ense  and  assistance  must  be  kept  under  con- 
it  review.  My  recommendations  herein  re- 
t  the  work  of  the  Clay  Committee,  the 
itiny  undertaken  by  the  new  Administrator 
ivid  E.  Bell]  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
lal  Development,  and  the  experience  gained 
»ur  first  full  year  of  administering  the  new 
improved  program  enacted  by  the  Congress 
1961.  There  is  fundamental  agreement 
mghout  these  reviews :  that  these  assistance 
?rams  are  of  great  value  to  our  deepest  na- 
al  interest,  that  their  basic  concepts  and 
mization,  as  embodied  in  the  existing  leeis- 
mi,  are  properly  conceived,  that  progress 
been  made  and  is  being  made  in  translating 
:e  concepts  into  action,  but  that  much  still 
ains  to  be  done  to  improve  our  performance 


and  make  the  best  possible  use  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition,  there  is  fundamental  agreement 
in  all  these  reviews  regarding  six  key  recom- 
mendations for  the  future. 

Objective  No.  1 :  To  apply  stricter  standards 
of  selectivity  and  self-help  in  aiding  developing 
countries. — This  objective  was  given  special  at- 
tention by  the  Committee  To  Strengthen  the 
Security  of  the  Free  World  (the  Clay  report) , 
which  estimated  that  the  application  of  such 
criteria  could  result  in  substantial  savings  in 
selected  programs  over  the  next  1  to  3  years. 

Considerable  progress  has  already  been  made 
along  these  lines.  While  the  number  of  former 
colonies  achieving  independence  has  lengthened 
the  total  list  of  countries  receiving  assistance, 
80  percent  of  all  economic  assistance  now  goes 
to  only  20  countries;  and  military  assistance  is 
even  more  narrowly  concentrated.  The  pro- 
portion of  development  loans,  as  contrasted 
with  outright  grants,  has  increased  from  10  to 
60  percent.  We  have  placed  all  our  develop- 
ment lending  on  a  dollar- repayable  basis;  and 
this  year  we  are  increasing  our  efforts,  as  the 
Clay  Committee  recommended,  to  tailor  our 
loan  terms  so  that  interest  rates  and  maturities 
will  reflect  to  a  greater  extent  the  differences 
in  the  ability  of  different  countries  to  service 
debt. 

In  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  in  particular, 
and  increasingly  in  other  aid  programs,  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  self-help  and  self-reform 
by  the  recipients  themselves,  using  our  aid  as  a 
catalyst  for  progress  and  not  as  a  handout. 
Finally,  in  addition  to  emphasizing  primarily 
economic  rather  than  military  assistance,  wher- 
ever conditions  permit,  we  are  taking  a  sharp 
new  look  at  both  the  size  and  purpose  of  those 
local  military  forces  which  receive  our  assist- 
ance. Our  increased  stress  on  internal  security 
and  civic  action  in  military  assistance  is  in 
keeping  with  our  experience  that,  in  developing 
countries,  military  forces  can  have  an  impor- 
tant economic  as  well  as  protective  role  to  play. 
For  example,  in  Latin  America,  in  fiscal  year 
1963,  military  assistance  funds  allocated  for  the 
support  of  engineer,  medical,  and  other  civic 
action  type  units  more  than  doubled. 
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Objective  No.  2:  To  achieve  a  reduction  and 
ultimate  elimination  of  U.S.  assistance  by  en- 
abling nations  to  stand  on  their  own  as  rapidly 
as  possible. — Both  this  Nation  and  the  countries 
we  help  have  a  stake  in  their  reaching  the  point 
of    self-sustaining    growth— the    point    where 
they  no  longer  require  external  aid  to  maintain 
their  independence.    Our  goal  is  not  an  arbi- 
trary cutoff  date  but  the  earliest  possible  "take- 
off" date— the  date  when  their  economies  will 
have  been  launched  with  sufficient  momentum 
to  enable  them  to  become  self-supporting,  re- 
quiring only  the  same  normal  sources  of  ex- 
ternal financing  to  meet  expanding  capital  needs 
that  this  country  required  for  many  decades. 
For  some,  this  goal  is  near  at  hand,  insofar 
as  economic  assistance  is  concerned.   For  others, 
more  time  will  be  needed.     But  in  all  cases, 
specific  programs  leading  to  self-support  should 
be   set   and    priorities   established— including 
those  steps  which  must  be  taken  by  the  recipient 
countries  and  all  others  who  are  willing  to  help 
them. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  foreign  aid  is 
not  an  endless  or  unchanging  process.  Fifteen 
years  ago  our  assistance  went  almost  entirely 
to  the  advanced  countries  of  Europe  and 
Japan — today  it  is  directed  almost  entirely  to 
the  developing  world.  Ten  years  ago  most  of 
our  assistance  was  given  to  shoring  up  military 
forces  and  unstable  economies; — today  this  kind 
of  aid  has  been  cut  in  half,  and  our  assistance 
goes  increasingly  toward  economic  develop- 
ment. There  are  still,  however,  important  cases 
where  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  Com- 
munist military  threat,  and  both  military  and 
economic  aid  are  still  required.  Such  cases 
range  from  relatively  stabilized  frontiers,  as  in 
Korea  and  Turkey,  to  areas  of  active  aggres- 
sion, such  as  Vietnam. 

Objective  No.  3:  To  secure  the  increased  par- 
ticipation of  other  industrialized  nations  in 
sharing  the  cost  of  international  development 
assistance.— -The  United  States  is  no  longer 
alone  in  aiding  the  developing  countries,  and 
its  proportionate  share  of  the  burden  is  dimin- 
ishing. The  flow  of  funds  from  other  indus- 
trialized countries — now  totaling  on  the  order 
of  $2  billion  a  year — is  expected  to  continue; 
and  we  expect  to  work  more  closely  with  these 
other  countries  in  order  to  make  the  most  effec- 


tive use  of  our  joint  efforts.  In  addition,  the 
international  lending  and  technical  assistance 
agencies — to  which  we  contribute  heavily—  \ 
have  expanded  the  schedule  and  scope  of  their 
operations;  and  we  look  forward  to  supple- 
menting those  resources  selectively  in  conjunc- 
tion with  increased  contributions  from  other 
nations.  We  will  continue  to  work  with  our 
allies,  urging  them  to  increase  their  assistance 
efforts  and  to  extend  assistance  on  terms  less 
burdensome  to  the  developing  countries. 

Objective  No.  4-'  To  lighten  any  adverse  im-\ 
pact  of  the  aid  program  on  our  oum  balance 
of  payments  and  economy. — A  few  years  ago, 
more  than  half  of  U.S.  economic  aid  funds  were 
spent  abroad,  contributing  tov  the  drain  on  oui' 
dollars  and  gold.  Of  our  current  commitments 
over  80  percent  will  be  spent  in  the  Unitec 
States,  contributing  to  the  growth  of  our  econ 
omy  and  employment  opportunities.  This  pro 
portion  is  rising  as  further  measures  are  being 
taken  to  this  end.  I  might  add  that  our  balance 
of-payments  position  today  is  being  sig 
nificantly  helped  by  the  repayment  of  loam 
made  to  European  countries  under  the  Marshal 
plan  and  by  the  Export-Import  Bank.  I  ari 
confident  that  in  the  future,  as  income  in  th 
less-developed  countries  rises,  we  will  similarly 
benefit  from  the  loans  we  are  now  making  t< 
them. 

Our  economy  is  also  being  helped  by  the  ex 
pansion  of  commercial  exports  to  countrie 
whose  present  growth  and  prosperity  wer< 
spurred  by  U.S.  economic  assistance  in  earlie 
years.  Over  the  last  decade,  our  exports  t< 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom  hav 
more  than  doubled,  and  our  exports  to  Japai 
have  increased  fourfold.  Similarly,  we  can  lool 
forward  to  a  future  widening  of  trade  oppor 
tunities  in  those  countries  whose  economic  de 
velopment  we  are  currently  assisting. 

In  addition,  our  food-for-peace  program  i 
increasingly  using  our  agricultural  commoditie 
to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of  developm, 
nations  and  to  assist  in  achieving  other  U.S 
foreign  policy  goals.  As  the  economies  of  de 
veloping  nations  improve,  we  are  encouragin 
them  to  shift  from  foreign  currency  to  cas 
sales  or  to  dollar  credit  sales  for  these  coit 
modifies. 
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Hie  relative  burden  of  our  assistance  pro- 
mis  has  been  steadily  reduced  from  some  2 
•cent  of  our  national  product  at  the  begin- 
g  of  the  Marshall  plan  to  seven-tenths  of  1 
■cent  today — from  11.5  percent  of  the  Federal 
iget  in  1949  to  4  percent  today. 
Uthough  these  figures  indicate  that  our  aid 
(grams  cost,  in  relative  terms,  considerably 
s  today  than  they  did  10  or  15  years  ago,  we 
continuing  our  efforts  to  improve  the  effec- 
tless of  these  programs  and  increase  the 
lrn  on  every  dollar  invested.     Personnel, 
cedures,  and  administration  are  being  im- 
ved.    A  number  of  field  missions  have  been 
;ed,  scaled  down,  or  merged  into  embassies 
•egional  offices.   These  efforts  toward  greater 
dency  and  economy  are  being  accelerated 
ler  the  new  Administrator. 
Objective  No.  5:  To  continue  to  assist  in  the. 
snse  of  countries  under  threat  of  external 
•  internal  Communist  attack. — Our  military 
stance  program  has  been  an  essential  element 
:eeping  the  boundary  of  Soviet  and  Chinese 
itary  power  relatively  stable  for  over  a  dec- 
.    Without  its   protection   the  substantial 
lomic   progress   made   by   underdeveloped 
ntries    along    the    Sino-Soviet    periphery 
ild  hardly  have  been  possible.     As  these 
ntries  build  economic  strength,  they  will  be 
>  to  assume  more  of  the  burden  of  their  de- 
se.    But  we  must  not  assume  that  military 
stance  to  these  countries — or  to  others  pri- 
ily  exposed  to  subversive  internal  attack — 
be  ended  in  the  foreseeable  future.    On  the 
;rary,  while  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  and 
linate  some  programs,  we  should  anticipate 
need  for  new  and  expanded  programs, 
idia  is  a  case  in  point.    The  wisdom  of  ear- 
United  States  aid  in  helping  the  Indian  sub- 
inent's  considerable  and  fruitful  efforts  to- 
ri, progress  and  stability  can  hardly  now  be 
piestion.     The  threat  made  plain  by  the 
lese  attack  on  India  last  fall  may  require 
itional  efforts  on  our  part  to  help  bolster 
security  of  this  crucial  area,  assuming  these 
*ts  can  be  matched  in  an  appropriate  way  by 
jfforts  of  India  and  Pakistan, 
ut  overall,  the  magnitude  of  military  assist- 
i  is  small  in  relation  to  our  national  security 
mditures;  in  this  fiscal  year  it  amounts  to 


about  3  percent  of  our  defense  budget.  "Dollar 
for  dollar,"  said  the  Clay  Committee  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  border  areas,  "these  pro- 
grams contribute  more  to  the  security  of  the 
free  world  than  corresponding  expenditures  in 
our  defense  appropriations  *  *  *.  These  coun- 
tries are  providing  more  than  2  million  armed 
men  ready,  for  the  most  part,  for  any  emer- 
gency." Clearly,  if  this  program  did  not  exist, 
our  defense  budget  would  undoubtedly  have  to 
be  increased  substantially  to  provide  an  equiva- 
lent contribution  to  the  free  world's  defense. 

Objective  No.  6:  To  increase  the  role  of  pri- 
vate  investment  and   other   non-Federal   re- 
sources  in   assisting    developing   nations. — In 
recent  months  important  new  steps  have  been 
taken  to  mobilize  on  behalf  of  this  program 
the  competence  of  a  variety  of  nongovernmental 
organizations  and  individuals  in  this  country. 
Cooperatives  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
have  been  very  active  in  establishing  similar 
institutions  abroad,  particularly  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica.   Our  land-grant  and  other  universities  are 
establishing  better  working  relationships  with 
our  programs  to  assist  oversea  rural  develop- 
ment.   Already  there  are  37  U.S.  universities 
and  land-grant  institutions  at  work  in  Latin 
America,  for  example,  with  a  substantial  in- 
crease expected  during  the  coming  year.    Public 
and  private  leaders  from  the  State  of  California 
are  exploring  with  their  counterparts  in  Chile 
how  the  talents  and  resources  of  a  particular 
State  can  be  more  directly  channeled  toward 
assisting  a  particular  country.    Labor  unions, 
foundations,  trade  associations,  professional  so- 
cieties, and  many  others  likewise  possess  skills 
and  resources  which  we  are  drawing  upon  in- 
creasingly, in  order  to  engage  in  a  more  system- 
atic and  meaningful  way,  in  this  vital  nation- 
building  process,  the  whole  complex  of  private 
and  public  institutions  upon  which  our  own 
national  life  depends.    For  at  the  heart  of  the 
modernization  process  lies  the  central  problem 
of  creating,  adapting,  and  improving  the  insti- 
tutions which  any  modern  society  will  need. 

IV.  Private  Investment 

The  primary  new  initiative  in  this  year's  pro- 
gram relates  to  our  increased  efforts  to  encour- 
age the  investment  of  private  capital  in  the 
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underdeveloped  countries.  Already  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  fostering  U.S.  pri- 
vate investment  through  the  use  of  investment 
guaranties — with  over  $900  million  now  out- 
standing— and  by  means  of  cost-sharing  on 
investment  surveys,  loans  of  local  currencies, 
and  other  measures  provided  under  existing 
law.  During  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal  year 
alone,  $7.7  million  in  local  currencies  have  been 
loaned  to  private  business  firms. 

I  believe  much  more  should  be  done,  however, 
both  administratively  through  more  vigorous 
action  by  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, and  legislatively  by  the  Congress.  Ad- 
ministratively, our  ambassadors  and  missions 
abroad,  in  their  negotiations  with  the  less-de- 
veloped countries,  are  being  directed  to  urge 
more  forcefully  the  importance  of  making  full 
use  of  private  resources  and  improving  the 
climate  for  private  investment,  both  domestic 
and  foreign.  In  particular,  I  am  concerned 
that  the  investment  guaranty  program  is  not 
fully  operative  in  some  countries  because  of  the 
failure  of  their  governments  to  execute  the 
normal  intergovernmental  agreements  relating 
to  investment  guaranties. 

In  addition,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  will  also  strengthen  and  enlarge 
its  own  activities  relating  to  private  enter- 
prise— both  its  efforts  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  vigorous  private  economies  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  and  its  facilities  for  mobiliz- 
ing and  assisting  the  capital  and  skills  of  pri- 
vate   business    in    contributing    to    economic 


I     am     recommending     the 


development. 

Legislatively, 
following : 

(a)  An  amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  for  a  trial  period  to  grant  U.S.  taxpayers 
a  tax  credit  for  new  investments  in  developing 
countries,  which  should  also  apply  to  some  ex- 
tent to  reinvestments  of  their  earnings  in  those 
countries.  Such  a  credit,  by  making  possible 
an  increased  rate  of  return,  should  substantially 
encourage  additional  private  investment  in  the 
developing  countries.  The  U.S.  businessmen's 
committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
recommended  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure. 

(b)  Amendments  in  the  investment  guaranty 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  de- 


signed to  enlarge  and  clarify  the  guaranti 
program. 

Economic  and  social  growth  cannot  be  a( 
complished  by  governments  alone.  The  effec 
tive  participation  of  an  enlightened  U.S.  bus 
nessman,  especially  in  partnership  with  privat 
interests  in  the  developing  country,  brings  n< 
only  his  investment  but  his  technological  an 
management  skills  into  the  process  of  develop 
ment.  His  successful  participation  in  tur 
helps  create  that  climate  of  confidence  which 
so  critical  in  attracting  and  holding  vital  ei 
ternal  and  internal  capital.  We  welcome  an 
encourage  initiatives  being  taken  in  the  prival 
sector  in  Latin  America  to  accelerate  indu: 
trial  growth  and  hope  that  similar  cooperath 
efforts  will  be  established  with  other  developin 
countries. 

V.  The  Alliance  for  Progress 

In  a  special  sense,  the  achievements  of  tl 
Alliance  for  Progress  in  the  coming  years  wi 
be  the  measure  of  our  determination,  our  ideal 
and  our  wisdom.  Here  in  this  hemisphere,  i 
this  last  year,  our  resourcefulness  as  a  peop 
was  challenged  in  the  clearest  terms.  ,\T 
moved  at  once  to  resist  the  threat  of  aggressn 
nuclear  weapons  in  Cuba,  and  we  found  tl 
nations  of  Latin  America  at  our  side.  The; 
like  ourselves,  were  brought  to  a  new  awarene: 
of  the  danger  of  permitting  the  poverty  an 
despair  of  a  whole  people  to  continue  long  an; 
where  in  this  continent. 

Had  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Cuba  bet 
met  in  the  pre-Castro  period — their  need  ft 
food,  for  housing,  for  education,  for  jobs,  an 
above  all,  for  a  democratic  responsibility  intl 
fulfillment  of  their  own  hopes — there  wou. 
have  been  no  Castro,  no  missiles  in  Cuba,  ar 
no  need  for  Cuba's  neighbors  to  incur  the  in 
mense  risks  of  resistance  to  threatened  aggre 
sion  f  rom  that  island. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  avoid  being  fact 
with  similar  dilemmas  in  the  future.  It  is 
bring  about  in  all  the  countries  of  Latin  Ame 
ica  the  conditions  of  hope,  in  which  the  peopl 
of  this  continent  will  know  that  they  can  sha] 
a  better  future  for  themselves,  not  throu£ 
obeying  the  inhumane  commands  of  an  alu 
and   cynical   ideology,  but  through   person 
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f -expression,  individual  judgment,  and  the 
ts  of  responsible  citizenship. 
A.s  Americans,  we  have  long  recognized  the 
;itimacy  of  these  aspirations;  in  recent 
mths  we  have  been  able  to  see,  as  never  before, 
ar  urgency  and,  I  believe,  the  concrete  means 
I  their  realization. 

[n  less  than  2  years,  the  10-year  program  of 
i  Alliance  for  Progress  has  become  more  than 
idea  and  more  than  a  commitment  of  govern- 
nts.  The  necessary  initial  effort  to  develop 
ms,  to  organize  institutions,  to  test  and  ex- 
:iment  has  itself  required  and  achieved  a  new 
lication — a  new  dedication  to  intelligent  com- 
>mise  between  old  and  new  ways  of  life.  In 
i  long  run,  it  is  this  effort  and  not  the  threat 
communism  that  will  determine  the  fate  of 
edom  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
fhese  years  have  not  been  easy  ones  for  any 
>up  in  Latin  America.    A  similar  change  in 

fundamental  orientation  of  our  own  society 
uld  have  been  no  easier.  The  difficulty  of 
i  changes  to  be  brought  about  makes  all  the 
re  heartening  the  success  of  many  nations  of 
tin  America  in  achieving  reforms  which  will 
ke  their  fundamental  economic  and  social 
ictures  both  more  efficient  and  more 
itable. 
>ome  striking   accomplishments,  moreover, 

already  visible.  New  housing  is  being  ex- 
ided  in  most  countries  of  the  region.  Edu- 
ional  facilities  are  growing  rapidly.  Road 
struction,  particularly  in  agricultural  areas, 
accelerating  at  a  rapid  pace.  With  U.S. 
ds,  over  2  million  text  books  are  being  dis- 
mted  to  combat  the  illiteracy  of  nearly  half 
the  210  million  people  of  Latin  America, 
the  countries  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
diets  of  8  million  children  and  mothers  are 
ig  supplemented  with  U.S.  Food  for  Peace, 
1  this  figure  should  reach  nearly  16  million 
aext  year. 

n  trouble-ridden  northeast  Brazil,  under  an 
eement  with  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
"te,  a  program  is  underway  to  train  3,000 
ihers,  build  1,000  classrooms,  10  vocational 
sols,  8  normal  schools,  and  4  teacher  train- 
centers.    A  $30  million  slum  clearance  proj- 

is  underway  in  Venezuela.  In  Bogota, 
ombia,  the  site  of  the  old  airport  is  becom- 


ing a  new  city  for  71,000  persons  who  are  build- 
ing their  own  homes  with  support  from  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund. 

This  year  I  received  a  letter  from  Senor  Arge- 
mil  Plazas  Garcia,  whom  I  met  in  Bogota  upon 
the  dedication  of  an  Alianza  housing  project. 
He  writes:  "Today  I  am  living  in  the  house 
with  my  13  children,  and  we  are  very  happy 
to  be  free  of  such  poverty  and  no  longer  to  be 
moving  around  like  outcasts.  Now  we  have  dig- 
nity and  freedom  *  *  *.  My  wife,  my  children, 
and  I  are  writing  you  this  humble  letter,  to 
express  to  you  the  warm  gratitude  of  such  Co- 
lombian friends  who  now  have  a  home  in  which 
they  can  live  happily."  Of  even  greater  long- 
range  importance,  a  number  of  beginnings  in 
self-help  and  reforms  are  now  evident. 

Since  1961,  11  Latin  American  countries — 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Chile, 
Costa  Rica,  the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salva- 
dor, Mexico,  Panama,  and  Venezuela — have 
made  structural  reforms  in  their  tax  systems. 
Twelve  countries  have  improved  their  income 
tax  laws  and  administration. 

New  large-scale  programs  for  improved  land 
use  and  land  reform  have  been  undertaken 
in  Venezuela,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  two 
States  in  Brazil.  More  limited  plans  are  being 
carried  out  in  Chile,  Colombia,  Panama,  Uru- 
guay, and  Central  America. 

Six  Latin  American  countries — Colombia, 
Chile,  Bolivia,  Honduras,  Mexico,  and  Vene- 
zuela— have  submitted  development  programs 
to  the  panel  of  experts  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  The  panel  has  evaluated  and 
reported  on  the  first  three  and  will  soon  offer 
its  views  on  the  balance. 

Viewed  against  the  background  of  decades 
of  neglect — or,  at  most,  intermittent  bursts  of 
attention  to  basic  problems — the  start  that  has 
been  made  is  encouraging.  Perhaps  most  sig- 
nificant of  all  is  a  change  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people — a  growing  will  to  develop 
their  countries.  We  can  only  help  Latin 
Americans  to  save  themselves.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  increasing  determination  of 
the  peoples  of  the  region  to  build  modern  soci- 
eties is  heartening.  And  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  responsible  leadership  in  Latin  America 
must  respond  to  this  popular  will  with  a  greater 
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sense  of  urgency  and  purpose,  lest  aspirations 
turn  into  frustrations  and  hope  turn  into  de- 
spair. Pending  reform  legislation  must  be 
enacted,  statutes  already  on  the  books  must  be 
enforced,  and  mechanisms  for  carrying  out  pro- 
grams must  be  organized  and  invigorated. 
These  steps  are  not  easy,  as  we  know  from 
our  own  experience,  but  they  must  be  taken. 

Our  own  intention  is  to  concentrate  our  sup- 
port in  Latin  America  on  those  countries  ad- 
hering to  the  principles  established  in  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  and  to  work  with 
our  neighbors  to  indicate  more  precisely  the 
particular  policy  changes,  reforms  and  other 
self-help  measures  which  are  necessary  to  make 
our  assistance  effective  and  the  Alliance  a  suc- 
cess. The  Clay  Committee  recommendation 
that  we  continue  to  expand  our  efforts  to  en- 
courage economic  integration  within  the  region 
and  the  expansion  of  trade  among  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  has  great  merit.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  Central  American  Presidents 
to  move  boldly  in  this  direction  impressed  me 
greatly  during  my  recent  meeting  with  them 
in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica ; 3  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  has  already  estab- 
lished a  regional  office  in  Central  America,  is 
giving  support  to  a  regional  development  bank, 
and  has  participated  in  regional  trade 
conferences. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  first  2 
years  of  the  Alliance ;  but  the  job  that  is  still 
ahead  must  be  tackled  with  continuing  urgency. 
Many  of  the  ingredients  for  a  successful  decade 
are  at  hand,  and  the  fundamental  course  for 
the  future  is  clear.  It  remains  for  all  parties 
to  the  Alliance  to  provide  the  continuous  will 
and  effort  needed  to  move  steadily  along  that 
course. 

VI.  This  Year's  Authorizing  Legislation 

Translating  the  foregoing  facts  and  princi- 
ples into  program  costs  and  appropriations, 
based  on  the  application  of  the  standards  set 
forth  above  and  affirmed  by  the  Clay  Commit- 
tee, yields  the  following  results : 

First,  upward  of  $200  million  of  economic 
assistance  funds  now  available  are  expected  to 
be  saved  and  not  used  in  the  present  fiscal  year, 
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and  upward  of  $100  million  of  these  unused 
funds  will  remain  available  for  lending  in  the 
future ; 

Second,  in  addition  to  the  savings  carriec 
forward  into  next  year,  close  review  has  indi 
cated  a  number  of  reductions  that  can  be  made 
in  the  original  budget  estimates  for  economit 
and  military  assistance  without  serious  damagi 
to  the  national  interest. 

Together  these  factors  permit  a  reduction  ii 
the  original  budget  estimates  from  $4.9  to  $4.! 
billion.  This  amount  reflects  anticipated  re 
ductions  in  military  and  economic  assistance  t< 
a  number  of  countries,  in  line  with  these  stand 
ards  and  recommendations,  and  unavoidable  in 
creases  to  others.  The  principal  net  increase 
proposed  in  1964  appropriations  are  the  follow 
ing: 

An  additional  $325  million  for  lending  i] 
Latin  America— $125  million  through  th 
Agency  for  International  Development  am 
$200  million  through  the  Social  Progress  True 
Fund,  administered  for  the  United  States  b, 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  (id 
which  no  appropriation  was  needed  in  fisc? 
year  1963  because  a  2-year  appropriation  ha 
been  made  the  year  before)  ; 

An  additional  $85  million  for  lending  else 
where  in  the  world,  mostly  in  countries  such  a 
India,  Pakistan,  and  Nigeria  which  are  meetin 
those  high  standards  of  self-help  and  fiscal  an 
economic  progress  which  permit  our  aid  to  t 
directed  toward  ultimate  full  self-support; 

An  additional  $80  million  for  military  ai< 
including  the  increased  requirements  for  Indi 
(but  still  far  below  the  fiscal  1961  level) ;  an 
An  additional  $50  million  for  the  contingenc 
fund,  which  provides  a  flexibility  indispensab 
to  our  security.  We  cannot  ignore  the  possibi 
ity  that  new  threats  similar  to  those  in  Laos  ( 
Vietnam  might  arise  in  areas  which  now  loc 
calm,  or  that  new  opportunities  will  open  up  I 
achieve  major  gains  in  the  cause  of  freedor 
Foreign  aid  policy  can  no  more  be  static  tha 
foreign  policy  itself. 

I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  and  desirab 
that  these  funds  be  provided  by  the  Congre 
to  meet  program  needs  and  to  be  available  f< 
program  opportunities.  Funds  which  are  nf 
required  under  the  increasingly  selective  pr 
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ram  and  performance  standards  of  our  assist- 
nce  programs  will,  as  in  this  year,  not  be  spent 
r  committed. 

The  legislative  amendments  which  I  am  for- 
warding herewith 4  carry  forward  the  basic 
fracture  and  intent  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
.ct  of  1961,  as  amended.  No  fundamental 
mnges  in  this  legislative  structure  now  appear 
)  be  required. 

One  relatively  minor  change  I  am  proposing 
i  for  a  separate  authorization  for  the  appro- 
riation  of  funds  to  assist  American  schools  and 
ospitals  abroad.  A  number  of  these  schools 
)onsored  by  Americans  have  been  most  success- 
ll  in  the  developing  countries  in  providing  an 
lucation  built  upon  American  standards, 
ntil  now  some  assistance  has  been  made  avail- 
)le  to  these  schools  from  general  economic  aid 
inds,  but  this  is  becoming  increasingly  inap- 
ropriate.  Separate  authorization  and  appro- 
nations  would  be  used  to  help  these  schools 
,rry  out  long-term  programs  to  establish  them- 
lves  on  a  sounder  financial  footing,  becoming 
•adually  independent,  if  at  all  possible,  of 
.S.  Government  support. 
Finally,  I  am  requesting  the  Congress  in  this 
gislation  to  amend  that  section  of  the  Trade 
xpansion  Act  which  requires  the  denial  of 
(ual  tariff  treatment  to  imports  from  Poland 
id  Yugoslavia.  It  is  appropriate  that  this 
nendment  should  be  incorporated  in  this  bill 
nee  it  is  my  conviction  that  trade  and  other 
>rms  of  normal  relations  constitute  a  sounder 
tsis  than  aid  for  our  future  relationship  with 
ese  countries. 

I.  Conclusion 

In  closing,  let  me  again  emphasize  the  over- 
ling importance  of  the  efforts  in  which  we  are 
gaged. 

At  this  point  in  history  we  can  look  back  to 
iny  successes  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  f  ree- 
'm.  Our  Nation  is  still  daily  winning  unseen 
stories  in  the  fight  against  Communist  sub- 
rsion  in  the  slums  and  hamlets,  in  the  hos- 
tals  and  schools,  and  in  the  offices  of  govern- 
?nts  across  a  world  bent  on  lifting  itself. 
vo  centuries  of  pioneering  and  growth  must  be 

'  Not  printed  here. 


telescoped  into  decades  and  even  years.  This 
is  a  field  of  action  for  which  our  history  has 
prepared  us,  to  which  our  aspirations  have 
drawn  us,  and  into  which  our  national  interest 
moves  us. 

Around  the  world  cracks  in  the  monolithic 
apparatus  of  our  adversary  are  there  for  all  to 
see.  This,  for  the  American  people,  is  a  time 
for  vision,  for  patience,  for  work,  and  for  wis- 
dom. For  better  or  worse,  we  are  the  pace- 
setters. Freedom's  leader  cannot  flag  or  falter, 
or  another  runner  will  set  the  pace. 

"VVe  have  dared  to  label  the  sixties  the  "Dec- 
ade of  Development."  But  it  is  not  the  elo- 
quence of  our  slogans,  but  the  quality  of  our 
endurance,  which  will  determine  whether  this 
generation  of  Americans  deserves  the  leader- 
ship which  history  has  thrust  upon  us. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


U.S.  Disclaims  Responsibility 
for  Attacks  on  Soviet  Ships 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  U.S.  note  delivered 
to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Moscow  on  April  3. 

Press  release  170  dated  April  3 

April  3,  1963 
By  its  notes  of  March  27  and  of  March  29, 
1963,1  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affaire  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  presented 
protests  by  the  Soviet  Government  against  what 
it  termed  "piratical  attacks"  on  the  Soviet  mer- 
chant vessel  "L'gov"  on  March  17  and  the  So- 
viet merchant  vessel  "Baku"  during  the  night 
of  March  26-27  near  Cuba.  The  notes  asserted 
that  although  the  attacks  were  perpetrated  by 
Cuban  counter-revolutionary  groups,  the 
United  States  Government  encourages  such 
activities  and  bears  full  responsibility  for  them. 
The  United  States  Government  categorically 
rejects  this  charge.  It  wishes  to  remind  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  that  immediately  after  the  recent  at- 
tacks on  Soviet  merchant  vessels  an  official 
spokesman  stated  that  the  United  States  Gov- 


1  Not  printed  here. 
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eminent  is  strongly  opposed  to,  and  is  in  no 
way  associated  with,  such  attacks.2  This  posi- 
tion was  furthermore  clearly  set  forth  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  his  press  conference  of  March 
21.  The  United  States  Government  is  taking 
every  step  necessary  to  insure  that  such  attacks 
are  not  launched,  manned  or  equipped  from 
U.S.  territory. 

In  taking  vigorous  action  to  prevent  misuse 
of  its  territory,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  trusts  that  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics  will  not  misin- 
terpret such  action  as  indicating  any  change  in 
United  States  opposition  to  Soviet  military  in- 
volvement in  Cuba. 


U.S.S.R.  Accepts  U.S.  Proposal 
for  Direct  Communication  Link 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  statement  read  to 
news  correspondents  on  April  5  by  a  Depart- 
ment of  State  spokesman. 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's acceptance  of  the  American  proposal 
for  improved  communications  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  war  occurring  through  failure 
of  communications,  the  United  States  has 
sought  to  reach  agreements  on  measures  which 
would  improve  communications  between  gov- 
ernments. 

The  specific  purpose  of  a  direct  teletype  link 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
would  be  to  have  a  channel  available  for  im- 
mediate use  during  times  of  crisis.  On  its 
part,  the  United  States  would  expect  to  estab- 
lish a  central  terminal  point  in  Washington. 
From  this  terminal  point,  the  President  can 
always  be  reached  immediately.  Since  there 
will  be  technical  details  to  agree  upon  before 
the  teletype  link  can  be  established,  the  United 
States  anticipates  that  there  will  be  private 
technical  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  this 
matter  in  the  near  future. 


Cuba  Expresses  Regret 
in  "Floridian"  Incident 

Department  Statement 1 

In  connection  with  the  United  States'  demanc 
for  a  full  and  prompt  explanation  involving 
the  shooting  by  Cuban  MIG  aircraft  near  th< 
motorship  Floridian  March  28,  the  Czech  Am 
bassador  [Miloslav  Ruzek]  today  called  on  th< 
Department  to  deliver  a  note  from  the  govern 
ment  of  Cuba.  The  Cuban  government  statec 
that  the  pilots  of  its  two  MIG  aircraft  hao 
arrived  at  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  tb 
Floridian  was  an  enemy  vessel.  The  Cubai 
government  further  stated  that  it  had  no  wisl 
to  interfere  with  the  U.S.  or  other  international 
shipping  in  the  Caribbean,  that  it  regrets  th 
incident  of  March  28,  and  that  it  is  undertaking 
to  adopt  all  possible  measures  to  avoid  a  recur 
rence  of  the  incident. 


U.S.  Acts  To  Prevent  Raids 
on  Cuba  From  U.S.  Territory 

Folloioing  is  the  text  of  a  joint  statemen 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  th 
Department  of  State  on  March  30. 

Press  release  169  dated   March   30 

The  position  of  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  regarding  hit-and-run  attacks  by  Cuba: 
refugee  groups  against  Soviet  ships  and  othe 
targets  in  Cuba  has  been  made  perfectly  clea 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 

These  attacks  are  neither  supported  nor  coe 
doned  by  this  Government.  The  President  ha 
pointed  out  that  they  may  have  effects  opposit 
those  presumably  intended  by  those  who  carr 
them  out;  that  is,  they  may  strengthen  the  Sc 
viet  position  in  Cuba  rather  than  weaken  i 
tighten  Communist  controls  rather  than  loose 
them. 


2  For  text  of  a  U.S.  statement  of  Mar.  19,  see  Bul- 
letin of  Apr.  8, 1963,  p.  520. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Apr.  2  by  Lincol 
White,  Director  of  the  Office  of  News ;  for  backgroum 
see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  15,  1963,  p.  573. 

1  For  text  of  a  U.S.  statement  of  Mar.  19,  see  Bull 
tin  of  Apr.  8,  1963,  p.  520. 
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Our  preliminary  evidence  suggests  that  these 
ids  have  not  in  fact  been  launched  from  the 
rritory  of  the  United  States.  However,  the 
BI  and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
rvice,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Coast 
lard  and  Customs  Service,  are  intensifying 
sir  investigations.  We  intend  to  take  every 
>p  necessary  to  insure  that  such  raids  are  not 
inched,  manned,  or  equipped  from  U.S. 
•ritory. 

The  sympathy  of  this  Government  and  of  the 
nerican  people  is  with  those  Cubans  who  hope 
see  their  country  freed  from  Communist  con- 
I  We  understand  that  these  raids  reflect 
s  deep  frustration  of  men  who  want  to  get 
;k  to  their  homeland,  to  a  Cuba  that  is 
lependent. 

But  this  understanding  does  not  mean  that 
are  prepared  to  see  our  own  laws  violated 
th  impunity,  or  to  tolerate  activities  which 
ght  provoke  armed  reprisals,  the  brunt  of 
dch  would  be  borne  by  the  Armed  Forces  of 
i  United  States. 


ng  of  Morocco  Exchanges  Views 
ith  President  Kennedy 

His  Majesty  Hassan  II,  King  of  Morocco, 
de  a  state  visit  to  the  United  States,  March 
-April  5.  At  Washington,  March  27-29,  he 
t  with  President  Kennedy  and  other  U.S. 
vemment  officials.  Following  is  the  text  of 
joint  communique  issued  on  March  29  at 
conclusion  of  King  Hassan's  visit  to 
ishington. 

te  House  press  release  dated  March  29 

lis  Majesty  Hassan  II,  King  of  Morocco, 
s  concluded  today  a  state  visit  to  Washing- 
i,  during  which  he  was  the  guest  of  President 
nnedy. 

During  their  stay  in  the  capital,  the  King  and 
ministers  met  with  the  President  and  high- 
iking  officials  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
Qt  and  exchanged  views  on  a  wide  range  of 
•jects  of  mutual  interest. 
Cing  Hassan  II,  as  head  of  state  of  an  im- 
*tant  African  country,  made  known  his  view- 


point on  the  aspects  of  the  international  situa- 
tion and  economic  development  problems  which 
are  of  interest  to  Morocco  as  well  as  to  other 
African  countries.  He  expressed  his  country's 
particular  interest  in  the  United  States  objec- 
tives in  the  cause  of  peace  and  liberty  and  in 
the  increased  importance  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  attaches  to  Africa. 
The  President  outlined  the  United  States  views 
on  the  questions  which  divide  the  East  and  the 
West ;  furthermore,  he  expressed  his  country's 
desire  to  reach  an  agreement  on  disarmament 
and  its  concern  arising  from  the  dangers  which 
threaten  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the  inde- 
pendent nations  of  the  two  hemispheres.  The 
President  expressed  his  sincere  interest  in 
Africa  and,  in  particular,  in  the  establishment 
of  close  relations  between  the  states  of  North 
Africa. 

The  President  reaffirmed  the  agreement 
reached  at  Casablanca  between  President  Ei- 
senhower and  His  Majesty  King  Mohammed  V 
on  December  22,  1959,1  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  United  States  forces  would  be  with- 
drawn from  Morocco  before  the  end  of  1963; 
he  confirmed  that  the  planned  evacuation 
would  take  place  as  had  been  provided  and  the 
two  heads  of  state  took  note  of  the  progress 
already  made  in  this  direction.  The  President 
also  confirmed  the  desire  previously  expressed 
by  President  Eisenhower  to  help  the  Moroccan 
Government,  to  every  possible  extent,  to  use 
these  bases  constructively. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  various  means  by 
which  the  United  States  could  continue  to  con- 
tribute in  the  most  effective  manner  to  the 
economic  development  of  Morocco,  within  the 
framework  of  United  States  foreign  policy  and 
of  the  long  friendship  as  well  as  the  traditional 
cooperation  which  unite  these  two  countries, 
would  be  considered  through  diplomatic 
channels. 

His  Majesty  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  could  visit  Mo- 
rocco in  the  near  future  and  the  President  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  accept  this  cordial 
invitation  at  an  early  opportunity. 

^or  text  of  a  joint  communique,  see  Bulletin  of 
Jan.  11,  I960,  p.  57. 
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The  United  Nations  and  the  New  Africa 


by  G.  Mennen  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs 1 


Your  evident  interest  in  the  United  Nations 
is  highly  gratifying  and  encouraging.  This  is 
an  interest  that  unites  you  with  millions  of 
young  people  throughout  the  world  and  par- 
ticularly with  young  Africans,  who  see  in  the 
United  Nations  a  tangible  hope  both  for  world 
cooperation  and  for  a  better  standard  of  living 
for  the  peoples  of  Africa. 

The  relationship  between  Africa  and  the 
United  Nations  has  grown  steadily  over  the 
nearly  18  years  since  the  United  Nations  was 
founded  at  San  Francisco.  Then,  only  4  na- 
tions in  Africa— Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Liberia,  and 
South  Africa— were  independent  and  eligible 
for  U.N.  membership.  Today  there  are  33 
African  members  of  the  world  body,  nearly  a 
third  of  the  total  U.N.  membership  and  a  larger 
number  of  members  than  in  any  other  con- 
tinent. A  part  of  this  growth  is  due  to  the 
United  Nations  itself  because  of  the  direct 
role  it  played  in  the  birth  of  seven  former 
trust  territories— Burundi,  Cameroon,  Libya, 
Kwanda,  Somalia,  Tanganyika,  and  Togo. 

The  constantly  growing  community  of  Afri- 
can-U.N.  relations  can  best  be  approached  in 
two  ways— first,  in  terms  of  the  technical,  social, 
and  economic  developments  taking  place  on  the 
African  Continent  under  U.N.  auspices;  and, 
second,  in  terms  of  political  activities  both  at 
U.N.  headquarters  in  New  York  and  in  Africa 
itself. 

Although  the  United  Nations'  technical, 
social,  and  economic  role  in  Africa  is  not  large 
when  compared  with  current  bilateral  assist- 

1  Address  made  before  the  17th  annual  model  U.N. 
conference  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis.,  on  Mar.  29  (press  release  164). 


ance  programs,  it  does  provide  important 
assistance  in  key  areas  and  does  it  without  any 
of  the  political  associations  that  Africans  some, 
times  fear  are  associated  with  bilateral  pro- 
grams. This  assistance  is  made  available  eithei 
through  U.N.  technical  cooperation  programs- 
the  U.N.  regular  program,  the  Expanded  Pro 
gram  of  Technical  Assistance,  and  the  Special 
Fund — or  through  the  programs  of  the  variou: 
U.N.  specialized  agencies. 

The  United  Nations'  contribution  to  tech: 
nical  and  preinvestment  assistance  has  bed 
rising  steadily.  At  the  same  time  an  increas 
ing  amount  of  the  U.N.'s  technical  cooperatioi 
effort  is  directed  toward  Africa. 

The  U.N.  regular  program  in  1962  amounts 
to  assistance  of  $6.4  million  in  such  fields  a: 
economic  development,  public  administration 
and  personnel  and  social  services.  Of  thi 
amount,  more  than  $2  million  went  into  eco 
nomic  development  projects,  of  which  mor 
than  75  percent  went  to  Africa. 

The  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  As 
sistance  is  a  source  of  funds  for  activities  i 
excess  of  regular  United  Nations  and  special 
ized  agency  appropriations  and  amounted  t 
$71  million  in  1961  and  1962.  This  prograr 
has  carried  out  such  successful  activities  as 
UNESCO  project  in  Morocco  that  has  installe 
some  1,200  radio  receivers  in  primary  school 
through  which  200,000  pupils  are  reached  b, 
educational  broadcasts. 

The  U.N.  Special  Fund  is  the  largest  sourc 
of  funds  for  U.N.  technical  assistance  activ 
ties  and  in  1962  alone  received  pledges  of  som 
$60  million  from  U.N.  members.  By  the  en 
of  last  year  the  Special  Fund  was  participatin 
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l  65  African  projects  totaling  nearly  $55  mil- 
on  and  had  approved  11  others  amounting 
>  almost  $14  million. 

Other  assistance  to  Africa  is  provided 
trough  such  U.N.-associated  lending  institu- 
ons  as  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
ts and  Development  and  the  International 
inance  Corporation.  At  the  end  of  October 
►62,  the  International  Bank  had  made  42  loans 
taling  $942  million  in  nearly  20  African  coun- 
ies.  These  loans  include  such  projects  as  the 
svelopment  of  iron  ore  in  Mauritania,  port 
nstruction  in  Nigeria,  and  manganese  devel- 
>ment  in  Gabon.  In  addition,  the  Bank  has 
ganized  international  consultative  groups 
assist  Nigeria  and  Tunisia  in  planning 
eir  development  and  external  assistance 
quirements. 

United  Nations  technical  assistance  activities 
Africa  also  are  concerned  with  such  major 
eas  of  need  as  health  and  education.  In  the 
iportant  field  of  health,  the  World  Health 
rganization  and  UNICEF  [U.N.  Children's 
md]  are  cooperating  with  Ethiopia  and  the 
tiited  States  in  a  school  for  health  officers, 
mmunity  nurses,  and  sanitarians  at  Gondar, 
thiopia.  WHO  also  recently  surveyed  the 
alth  services  and  sanitary  conditions  in  the 
>rtuguese-administered  territories  in  Africa 
d  helped  health  authorities  there  draw  up 
ans  to  improve  sanitary  conditions. 
Education  is  the  most  critical  shortage  on 
at  continent,  and  UNESCO  [United  Nations 
lucational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
>n]  is  attempting  to  find  ways  to  help  meet 
eds  in  this  vital  field.  As  a  first  comprehen- 
ds step,  UNESCO  and  the  Economic  Com- 
ssion  for  Africa  sponsored  a  conference  on 
ucational  development  at  Addis  Ababa  in 
61,2  which  was  attended  by  34  African  min- 
ers of  education.  This  conference  agreed 
at  educational  planning  must  be  an  integral 
■it  of  overall  economic  progress  and  that  pri- 
ities  were  secondary  schools,  revised  curricula, 
d  trained  teachers. 

This  was  followed  last  spring  by  a  meeting 
Paris  of  African  ministers  of  education 3  at 

Bxtlletin  of  June  12, 1961,  p.  936. 

For  an  article  by  J.  Wayne  Fredericks,  see  ibid., 

g.  27,  1962,  p.  333. 


which  it  was  agreed  that  each  African  country 
would  try  to  increase  investment  in  education 
by  one-third,  or  from  3  to  4  percent  of  gross 
national  product  by  1965. 

Last  fall,  at  Tananarive,  Madagascar,  a 
UNESCO  conference  on  higher  education  con- 
tinued to  study  educational  needs.  That  con- 
ference focused  its  attention  on  teacher  re- 
quirements, and  it  recognized  the  desirability 
of  concentrating  the  training  of  university 
undergraduates  in  Africa,  rather  than  sending 
most  of  them  abroad  as  is  done  now. 

These  few  examples,  I  believe,  make  it  clear 
that  the  United  Nations  is  at  work  in  all  fields 
of  technical,  social,  and  economic  development 
in  Africa — sometimes  by  itself,  sometimes  in 
cooperation  with  others.  And  I  might  point 
out  here  that  the  United  States  provides  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  funds  that  make  these 
development  projects  possible. 

Political  Developments  in  Africa 

But  the  United  Nations  also  has  important 
interests  in  political  developments  in  Africa, 
and  these  interests  get  far  more  attention  than 
the  quiet  work  of  its  assistance  activities.  It  is 
to  these  political  questions  that  I  would  like  to 
turn  now. 

With  the  admission  of  Algeria,  Burundi, 
Rwanda,  and  Uganda  in  1962,  the  U.N.'s  Afri- 
can membership  rose  to  33  countries,  and  many 
Africans  are  serving  the  world  body  in  im- 
portant capacities. 

Godfrey  K.  J.  Amachree  of  Nigeria  is  an 
Under  Secretary-General.  Robert  Gardiner  of 
Ghana  is  the  officer  in  charge  of  United  Na- 
tions operations  in  the  Congo  and  formerly  was 
Deputy  Secretary-General  of  the  U.N.  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Africa.  Guinea  and 
the  Malagasy  Republic  held  vice-presidencies 
in  the  17th  General  Assembly.  The  chairman 
of  the  Assembly's  Political  and  Security  Com- 
mittee is  from  Sudan,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
special  U.N.  committee  on  colonialism  is  from 
Mali.  Ghana  and  Morocco  hold  Security  Coun- 
cil seats,  Liberia  is  on  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
and  Ethiopia  and  Senegal  are  members  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council. 

Although  Africa  has  33  votes  in  the  U.N. 
General    Assembly,   those    states    rarely   vote 
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unanimously  except  on  relatively  noncontro- 
versial  issues,  such  as  the  election  of  U  Thant 
as  Secretary-General.  On  such  non-African 
issues  as  Chinese  refugees  and  representation 
of  the  two  Koreas  there  is  often  a  wide  division 
of  opinion  among  African  nations.  A  major 
division  of  African  votes  was  also  seen  on  an 
African  issue  last  year  during  the  Moroccan- 
Nigerian  contest  for  a  Security  Council  seat. 
On  most  African  issues  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, however,  many  of  which  are  concerned 
with  the  southern  regions  of  Africa — that  is, 
the  so-called  colonial  issues— there  is  generally 
a  consensus  among  32  of  the  African  states — 
all  except  South  Africa.  This  was  true  in  the 
last  General  Assembly  on  such  questions  as 
apartheid,  Southern  Khodesia,  the  Portuguese 
territories,  and  South-West  Africa,  and  this 
pattern  undoubtedly  will  continue  in  the  next 
General  Assembly  session. 

Our  own  policy  toward  southern  Africa  has 
two  chief  aspects,  both  of  which  square  with 
United  Nations  policy.  First,  we  believe  in  and 
support  both  self-determination  and  racial 
harmony  in  those  territories.  We  consider 
these  goals  both  just  and  indispensable.  Sec- 
ond, we  believe  progress  toward  responsible 
self-government  is  essential. 

While  we  are  largely  in  agreement  at  the 
United  Nations  with  most  African  nations  on 
the  need  for  an  end  to  colonialism,  we  occasion- 
ally differ  on  the  timing  and  means  to  accom- 
plish that  goal.  For  example,  it  is  not  United 
States  policy  to  intervene  gratuitously  in  the 
important  processes  of  constitutional  transi- 
tion and  racial  accommodation  which  are  under- 
way in  southern  Africa.  We  appreciate  that 
these  are  the  primary  responsibilities  of  the 
peoples  and  governments  concerned.  In  some 
cases,  however — where  our  counsel  is  sought  or 
where  our  principles  demand  that  we  make 
our  position  clear — we  readily  assert  our  belief 
that  social,  economic,  and  political  progress 
must  take  place  without  racial  discrimination 
and  without  derogation  of  the  full  rights  of  any 
element  of  the  population. 

When  the  question  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa  comes  up  at  the  U.N.,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  our  unalterable  opposition 
to  that  policy.    We  in  the  United  States  think 


that  apartheid  is  wrong  and  harmful.  We 
oppose  it  from  moral  conviction — the  same 
moral  conviction  that  moves  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  in  their  determination  to  eradi- 
cate the  unlawful  vestiges  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion which  have  lingered  far  too  long  in  our 
own  country.  And  we  oppose  apartheid  in 
clear  recognition  of  the  injunctions  of  the  U.N. 
Charter. 

On  the  Southern  Ehodesian  question,  we  are 
fully  aware  of  the  extremely  complex  issues 
to  be  resolved  there.  But  we  believe  that 
Southern  Rhodesia  must  move  toward  giving 
an  opportunity  to  all  the  country's  people  tc 
choose  their  own  government,.  We  would 
hope  and  expect  to  see  constitutional  changes 
leading  to  universal  adult  suffrage,  steps  end: 
ing  racial  discrimination,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  government  based  on  majority  consent 
which  can  develop  good  relations  with  its  neigh 
bors.  We  respect  the  great  record  of  decoloni- 
zation that  the  United  Kingdom  has  built,  and 
we  recognize  the  progress  its  efforts  hav< 
brought  about  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Never- 
theless we  respectfully  urge  the  United  King 
dom,  as  we  did  this  week  at  the  United  Nations' 
to  continue  its  efforts  and  to  use  its  special  in 
fluence  to  help  speed  self-government  for  al 
people  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

On  the  question  of  the  Portuguese  territories 
we  believe  the  principle  of  self-determinatioi 
must  be  applied  to  those  territories  and  tha 
Portugal  has  a  continuing  role  to  play  in  Africa 
We  believe  that  Portugal  should  take  rapk 
steps  to  prepare  the  peoples  of  those  areas  fo 
self-determination.  Our  policy  toward  th 
Portuguese  African  territories  has  been  consist 
ent  for  some  years.  We  are  encouraging  th 
Portuguese  to  undertake  necessary  reform 
We  believe  the  Portuguese  recognize  the  firm 
ness  of  our  policy  and  the  need  for  reform  ii 
the  African  territories.  You  may  recall  tha 
last  year  the  United  States  proposed  a  visit  o 
U.N.  representatives  to  Portuguese  African  ter 
ritories  to  collect  information  on  condition 
there.  This  arrangement  was  accepted  by  Por 
tugal  but  did  not  come  to  a  vote  at  the  UN.  be 
cause  the  African  and  Asian  nations  did  no 
support  it.  Currently,  however,  the  specia 
U.N.  committee  on  colonialism  has  decided  tha 
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new  effort  should  be  made  in  this  direction 
nd  has  authorized  its  chairman,  Ambassador 
ori  Coulibaly  of  Mali,  to  take  the  matter  up 
gain  with  Portugal.  We  continue  to  be  hope- 
iil  that  rapid  progress  can  be  made  in  the 
'ortuguese  territories. 

On  the  question  of  South-West  Africa,  we 
slieve  the  administering  authority — the  Re- 
ublic  of  South  Africa — should:  (1)  end 
oartheid;  (2)  recognize  the  people's  right  to 
Jf-determination  and  proceed  in  that  direc- 
on;  and  (3)  promote  the  well-being  and  social 
(•ogress  of  the  people.  To  help  speed  those 
jjectives  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  by  a  vote 
:  96  to  0  with  Portugal  abstaining  and  South 
frica  not  voting,  requested  the  Secretary- 
eneral  to  establish  a  U.N.  presence  and  to  ap- 
rint  a  U.N.  technical  assistance  representative 

the  territory.  The  South  African  Govern- 
ent  has  not  yet  stated  its  position  on  this 
solution,  but  we  believe  that  its  acceptance  of 
is  request  would  constitute  a  useful  first  step 
ward  resolving  the  South-West  Africa 
lestion. 

N.  Operation  in  the  Congo 

These  remarks  cannot  be  concluded  without 
few  comments  on  the  unprecedented  U.N. 
tivity  in  Africa  that  has  been  in  world  head- 
les  for  nearly  3  years — the  U.N.  Operation  in 
e  Congo.  This  operation  was  consistently 
pported  not  only  by  the  United  States  but  by 
ost  of  the  African  members  of  the  U.N.  It 
so  had  the  general  approval  of  most  European 
untries  as  well.  Over  the  past  33  months, 
me  34  U.N.  members  contributed  to  keeping 
N.  troop  strength  in  the  Congo  at  between 
,000  and  20,000  men.  A  massive  airlift  and 
ilift  was  coordinated  by  the  U.N.,  and  a  dozen 
ternational  agencies  provided  hundreds  of 
alian  technicians  to  help   supply  essential 


services  to  the  people  of  the  war-torn  country. 

As  a  result  of  this  U.N.  operation,  secession 
has  been  halted,  stability  is  replacing  chaos,  and 
many  nations  are  working  together  to  assist  in 
the  Congo's  future  economic,  technical,  and  so- 
cial progress.  Although  this  does  not  guaran- 
tee that  there  will  not  be  setbacks  in  the  Congo, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  country  can 
now  move  ahead  with  confidence  to  its  formi- 
dable nation-building  tasks.  If  these  hopes  are 
realized,  both  the  United  States  and  the  other 
U.N.  members  who  supported  the  U.N.  opera- 
tion have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  their  labors. 

The  U.N.  had  a  major  role  in  this  gigantic 
task  of  preventing  a  total  breakdown  of  peace 
and  order  in  central  Africa.  And  it  must  be 
concluded  that  the  interests  of  world  peace, 
the  entire  African  Continent,  and  the  United 
States  in  this  critical  matter  have  been  served 
well  by  the  presence  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  Congo. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  point  out  one  other 
facet  of  particular  importance  in  the  African- 
UN.  relationship — Africa's  zest  for  U.N.  activ- 
ity. The  U.N.  is  a  forum  where  an  African 
nation  has  a  voice  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
nation,  where  African  opinion  ranks  with  that 
of  any  other  area  of  the  world.  Africa  brings 
to  the  U.N.  a  new  insistence  on  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  man,  and  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the 
belief  that  the  U.N.  really  is  man's  best  hope 
for  lasting  peace,  and  a  new  desire  to  demon- 
strate the  belief  that  the  U.N.  really  is  an  effec- 
tive organization  for  settling  disputes  and 
advancing  human  development.  The  healthy 
interchange  between  Africa  and  the  U.N.  has 
done  much  to  increase  the  vitality  of  the  UN. 
in  recent  years,  and  it  has  renewed  the  spirit  of 
youth  in  many  of  the  older  nations.  For  this 
we  can  all  be  glad,  because  it  may  do  much  to 
assure  the  future  peace  and  security  of  all  of  us. 
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Japan,  the  United  States,  and  Europe 


by  U.  Alexis  Johnson 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs 1 


The  subject  of  our  discussion,  "Japan,  the 
United  States,  and  Europe,"  is  indeed  a  large 
one,  but  it  well  exemplifies  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  Even  10  or  15  years  ago  we  perhaps 
could  have  talked  of  just  Japan  and  the  United 
States  or  the  United  States  and  Europe,  but  to- 
day they  really  must  be  discussed  together. 

This  exemplifies  two  important  facts.  The 
first  fact  is  that  the  astounding  energy  and 
development  that  has  taken  place  in  Japan  in 
the  short  period  of  little  more  than  a  decade 
since  the  treaty  of  peace  has  brought  Japan  to 
the  place  that  Prime  Minister  [Hayato]  Ikeda 
could  recently  truly  refer  to  Japan  as  one  of 
the  "three  pillars  of  the  free  world"— three 
sources  of  responsibility,  leadership,  and 
strength  for  all. 

The  second  fact  is  that  we  as  a  nation  front 
on  both  of  the  world's  great  ocean  basins — the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  In  fact  one  of  our 
States  is  literally  in  the  Pacific  and  four  of  our 
other  States  form  the  greater  part  of  its  eastern 
and  northern  rim.  I  often  tell  my  European 
friends  that  from  this  proceeds  the  fact  that 
we  will  always  look  on  the  Pacific  area  in  a 
fundamentally  different  way  than  they  do  even 
though  we  seem  to  have  accepted  their  termi- 
nology—the Far  East— for  what  from  our 
vantage  point  is  more  correctly  called  the  Far 
West  or,  in  this  day  and  age,  might  perhaps  be 
called  the  Near  West. 


'Address  made  before  the  Chicago  Conference  on 
Agricultural  Trade  With  Japan,  sponsored  by  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry  and 
the  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council,  at  Chicago, 
111.,  on  Mar.  28  (press  release  157  dated  Mar.  27). 


I  fear  that  we  have  a  tendency  to  seek  to 
divide  the  world  up  into  neat  groupings  of 
countries  and  to  endow  these  groupings  with 
certain  exclusive  characteristics.  Thus,  in  re; 
cent  years,  with  all  of  the  emphasis  upon  At 
lantic  partnership,  there  has  been  some  tendency 
to  equate  that  grouping  of  nations  with  the 
"industrial  nations."  This  omits  Japan,  which 
stands  as  one  of  the  major  industrial  nation* 
of  the  world  and  which  is  unique  as  the  onty 
major  industrial  power  in  Asia  or,  indeed,  in 
the  entire  free  world  outside  of  North  Americ? 
and  Western  Europe. 

There  are  special,  well-known  reasons  of  his 
tory  and  sentiment  which  cause  us  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  Europe.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  free  world  does  not  stand  on 
the  two  major  pillars  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe  but,  rather,  upon  the  three  pillars  ol 
the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Japan. 

As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  tariff  nego- 
tiations—made possible  by  our  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act — we  can  see  clearly  that  the  matters  oi 
greatest  concern  to  us,  the  British,  and  the 
European  Economic  Community  also  concern 
the  Pacific  area,  and  notably  Japan.  If  indus- 
trial tariffs  are  reduced,  the  Japanese  will  bene- 
fit—and make  concessions  too.  If  exports  of 
tropical  products  from  the  less  developed 
countries  gain  easier  access  into  Western  Eu- 
rope and  North  America,  they  will  find  greater 
markets  in  Japan  as  well.  If  producers  of  Tem- 
perate Zone  agricultural  products,  like  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  gain  assurances  of 
continued  opportunities  for  export  into  West- 
ern Europe,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will 
benefit  too.     The  enlargement  of  worldwide. 
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ondiscriminatory,  competitive  trade — through 
emoval  of  tariff  and  other  obstacles — will  give 
3  Japan,  whose  survival  depends  on  expanding 
ammerce,  new  possibilities  for  growth.  It  will 
reate  a  world  economic  environment  favorable 
)  an  increasing  volume  of  American  exports, 
a  this  lies  the  primary  answer  to  our  balance- 
f-payments  problems.  Trade  binds  all  to- 
ether,  East  and  "West,  North  and  South. 

.S.  Investment  in  Japan 

In  these  days,  when  the  great  debate  is  open- 
lg  on  what  has  come  to  be  called  our  "foreign 
id"  programs,2  it  is  perhaps  useful  to  look  back 
a  the  experience  with  Japan.  It,  together  with 
iurope,  illustrates  well  that  it  is  usually  wrong 
>  think  of  these  programs  in  terms  of  unrecom- 
ensed  charity.  My  own  feeling  is  that,  instead 
f  talking  of  "aid,"  we  should  be  talking  in 
srms  of  investment  in  the  future — investment 
ot  only  for  others  but  for  ourselves  as  well, 
ivestment  not  only  in  broad  political  and  mili- 
iry  terms,  important  though  they  are  in  them- 
ilves,  but  also  investment  in  purely  economic 
rms. 

Our  investment  in  the  form  of  various  types 
f  economic  aid  of  about  $2  billion  in  Japan 
•om  1946  to  1956  ($600  million  of  which  is 
nng  directly  repaid)  should  be  viewed  against 
ie  $18  billion  of  trade  between  ourselves  and 
»pan  in  the  past  decade;  and  this  trade  will 
Lcrease  in  the  future.  Of  particular  interest 
»  you  is  the  fact  that,  of  the  $10.3  billion  of 
nited  States  exports  to  Japan  over  the  past 
)  years,  about  $4.4  billion  has  been  agricul- 
iral  products.  Moreover,  it  is  estimated  that 
)out  one-quarter  of  United  States  exports  of 
1  kinds  to  Japan  originate  in  the  Midwest. 
In  the  countries  starting  from  a  less  favora- 
e  base  than  Japan  and  Europe  the  return  on 
ir  investment  will,  of  course,  normally  be 
•mewhat  slower  in  being  realized.  However, 
tere  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  such  a 
turn. 

If  we  would  measure  power  by  the  yardsticks 
1  competence  and  capital — and  these  are  the 
trdsticks  of  broadest  relevance  to  the  task 
hich  the  free  world  faces  in  the  decade  ahead — 

1  For  text  of  the  President's  message  on  the  foreign 
d  program  for  1964,  see  p.  591. 


we  would  have  to  place  Japan  very  high  on  the 
list.  Japan  is  first  in  shipbuilding,  first  in  fish- 
ing, fourth  in  steel  and  electric  power  genera- 
tion, and  one  of  the  top  five  in  cement  produc- 
tion. Japan  has  a  highly  skilled  labor  force  and 
an  educational  system  that  is  continuously 
improving  its  quality.  Management  is  capable, 
adventurous,  and  alert  to  economic  opportunity. 

Japan  is  emerging  as  a  major  world  power 
at  a  time  when,  as  it  realizes,  the  national  power 
of  a  single  nation  is  not  a  sufficient  basis  for 
action.  This  is  the  lesson  we  have  ourselves 
learned  and  had  reimpressed  upon  us  with  each 
new  turn  of  events.  Each  nation  lives  and 
works  in  a  complex  web  of  diverse  relationships 
with  other  nations.  To  act  effectively  requires 
concerted  effort. 

The  tasks  confronting  the  free  world  in  the 
decade  ahead  are  truly  enormous.  All  coun- 
tries are  faced  by  important  problems  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  in  their  own  socie- 
ties. Both  Japan  and  the  United  States  have 
their  share  of  problems  of  this  kind.  There  are 
problems  of  establishing  more  effective  eco- 
nomic and  political  relationships  between  the 
developed  nations.  There  are  critical  problems 
of  insuring  the  security  and  independence  of 
the  developing  countries  and  of  promoting  their 
economic  and  social  progress.  Finally,  there 
are  the  broad  problems  of  creating  and  sustain- 
ing a  world  environment  of  security  within 
which  these  other  constructive  tasks  can  go 
forward. 

The  means  employed  will  be  as  diverse  as  the 
problems  to  which  they  are  addressed.  If 
Japan  is  to  achieve  the  secure  place  in  the 
world  to  which  its  power  entitles  it ;  if  Japan  is 
to  make  the  contribution  to  solution  of  these 
problems  which  it  can  make — and  which  it  rec- 
ognizes as  its  responsibility  to  make — its  ties 
with  other  free  nations  will  have  to  be  further 
strengthened  in  a  variety  of  ways.  This  is  not 
something  which  Japan  can  do  alone;  Japan 
requires  the  cooperation  of  the  other  free  coun- 
tries, just  as  they  require  the  cooperation  of 
Japan. 

Japan's  role  as  a  major  world  power  can  be 
considered  from  a  variety  of  viewpoints.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  look  at  it  in  terms  of  its  role  as  a 
major  industrial  power,  its  role  as  a  model  or 
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example  for  developing  countries,  its  role  in 
assisting  the  developing  countries,  its  role  in 
world  peace  and  security,  and  its  special  role 
in  the  Pacific. 

Japan  a  Major  Industrial  Power 

Japan's  postwar  progress  toward  status  as  a 
major  industrial  power  has  come  with  such  a 
rush  that  all  who  write  or  speak  about  it  quickly 
find  themselves  talking  in  superlatives  and  in- 
terlarding their  remarks  with  large  quantities 
of  fascinating  statistics.  The  story  of  Japan's 
remarkable  economic  progress  is  so  well  known 
to  this  group  that  it  does  not  need  to  be  devel- 
oped here  in  detail.  However,  it  might  be 
useful  to  review  a  few  of  the  facts. 

Japan's  rate  of  growth  and  rate  of  invest- 
ment are  the  highest  in  the  world.  Gross  na- 
tional product  has  risen  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  9  percent  during  the  past  decade  and 
recently  has  been  increasing  at  a  rate  of  13  to 
14  percent.  GNP  has  nearly  doubled  in  real 
terms  since  1956.  Industrial  production  in- 
creased by  217  percent  between  1953  and  1961. 
This  growth  has  been  sustained  by  the  highest 
rate  of  investment  in  the  world — a  rate  which 
has  been  running  at  about  30  percent  of  GNP. 
Many  new  industries  have  developed  since  the 
war,  some  with  the  technical  and  investment 
cooperation  of  American  industry. 

This  growth  is  the  more  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  a  country  with  very  limited 
natural  resources,  except  that  most  important 
resource  of  all — an  intelligent  and  diligent  pop- 
ulation. Without  stretching  the  facts  too  far 
it  can  almost  be  said  that  Japan  has  nothing 
to  export  but  the  labor  and  skills  of  its  people. 
Never  has  it  better  been  demonstrated  that  peo- 
ple themselves  can  be  the  most  important 
resource. 

While  there  were  many  special  factors  oper- 
ating in  the  Japanese  case  which  limit  its  gen- 
eral applicability,  it  is  still  a  fascinating  model 
for  other  industrial  countries.  It  is  a  model 
of  sufficient  interest  to  have  led  the  influential 
London  Economist  to  examine  its  applicability 
to  Britain  and  other  countries  in  two  long  sup- 
plements last  September. 

As  you  well  know,  Japan's  limited  natural 
resources  make  expanding  trade  an  essential 


condition  to  continuing  growth.    It  is  less  well 
appreciated  that  Japanese  prosperity  promotes 
American  prosperity.    After  Canada,  Japan  is 
our  most  important  customer.    Over  the  past 
5  years  United  States  exports  to  Japan  ex- 
ceeded imports  from  Japan  by  about  $1  billion 
($6.2  billion  compared  with  $5.2  billion).    Of 
the  $6.2  billion  of  United  States  exports  to  Ja- 
pan during  this  period,  $2.4  billion  were  agri- 
cultural   products     (including    cotton,    $760 
million;  grains,  $495  million;  soybeans,  $450 
million).    During  this  5-year  period  we  also 
sold  to  Japan  $1.2  billion  of  machinery  and 
vehicles,  $600  million  of  chemicals,  $342  million 
of  petroleum  products,  and  $257  million  of 
coking  coal.    There  is  now  rightly  much  con- 
cern over  the  future  of  our  large  sales  of  agrp 
cultural    products    to    the    EEC    countries, 
However,  we  should  also  not  lose  sight  of  the 
continuing  importance  of  Japan  as  a  market  for 
our  agricultural  products.    In  fact,  of  course, 
that  is  why  you  are  meeting  here.     Over  the 
past  5  years  our  exports  of  these  commodities 
to  Japan  alone  have  amounted  to  almost  hah' 
our  exports  of  agricultural  commodities  to  tht 
five  EEC  countries. 

Perspective  on  U.S.-Japan  Trade  Problems 

If  Japan  is  to  buy  from  us,  it  must  also  to 
able  to  sell  to  us.  We  are  the  largest  market 
in  the  world  and  a  particularly  important  mar 
ket  for  the  high-quality  luxury  and  semiluxurj 
goods  which  are  an  important  part  of  Japan'.' 
exports.  Old  ideas  die  very  slowly.  There  if 
still  a  belief  in  this  country  that  the  Japanest 
are  able  to  do  so  well  in  our  markets  only  be 
cause  theirs  is  a  low- wage  economy.  This  busi 
ness  of  comparing  labor  costs  is,  of  course,  verj 
difficult,  and  this  is  not  the  time  or  the  placi 
to  enter  into  a  debate  on  the  subject.  However 
the  practices  of  Japanese  industry  with  respec 
to  fringe  benefits  and  the  retention  of  worker 
in  times  of  slack  production  or  after  a  worker  it 
no  longer  efficient,  make  it  impossible  to  arrive 
at  a  picture  of  true  labor  costs  solely  on  th 
basis  of  a  comparison  of  hourly  or  daily  bas 
wages  with  those  of  the  United  States  or  Eu 
rope.  Moreover,  labor  is  only  one  of  the  pro 
duction  costs,  and  the  costs  of  both  w 
materials  and  capital  are  high  in  Japan. 
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When  trade  is  as  large  as  our  trade  with 
ipan,  it  is  highly  likely  that  there  will  be 
roblems.     But  these  problems  must  be  seen 
perspective.    A   current   controversy   over 
iat  trade  concerns  Japanese  exports  to  this 
untry    of   certain    cotton    textile    products. 
Tiat  is  immediately  at  issue  is  trade  of  the 
lue  of  a  few  million  dollars  out  of  a  total 
ade  approaching  $3  billion. 
But  cotton  textiles  happen  to  be  a  politically 
'tent    issue    on    both    sides    of   the   Pacific, 
tiderstandably,  the  Japanese  textile  industry 
upset.    There  is  a  tendency  to  see  the  United 
ates  position  as  an  indicator  of  restrictive 
aids  in  general  United  States  trade  policy.    I 
n  assure  you  and  Japan  that  it  is  not.    This 
ministration  is  committed  to  a  liberal  trade 
licy  and  has  just  obtained  legislation  under 
lich  we  are  actively  seeking  general  reduc- 
»ns  in  world  trade  barriers,  including  United 
ates  barriers.    We  are  also  actively  attempt- 
l  to  solve  the  cotton  textile  problem  in  a  man- 
r  which  will  provide  Japan  continuing  access 
our  market  while  safeguarding  the  interests 
the  United  States  textile  industry. 
Nonetheless  there  is,  I  believe,  a  growing  un- 
rstanding  in  this  country  of  the  role  of  Japan 
one  of  the  major  industrial  powers  and  of 
3  importance   and  necessity   of   expanding 
panese  trade  with  the  United  States  and  the 
ler  industrial  nations.    There  is  also,  I  be- 
ve,  an  increasing  understanding  of  the  im- 
rtance  of  Japan  as  a  major  factor  in  world- 
de  monetary   and   financial   operations,   of 
pan's  standing  as  a  major  contributor  of  as- 
tance  to  the  developing  nations.     From  this 
lows  the  need  for  the  United  States  and 
irope  to  facilitate  active  Japanese  participa- 
n  in  cooperative  arrangements  in  matters  of 
de  and  finance,  aid  to  less  developed  coun- 
es,  and  the  concerting  of  domestic  economic 
licies  to  avoid  international  imbalance  of 
de  and  payments. 

rhe  means  by  which  Japan's  economic  rela- 
nships  with  the  other  industrial  nations  can 
strengthened  and  institutionalized  are  sev- 
|  We  strongly  support  Japanese  member- 
p  in  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 


tion and  Development  (OECD)  3  and  expect 
that  such  membership  will  soon  be  arranged. 
Participation  by  Japan  in  GATT  [General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade]  negotiations 
for  reduction  of  trade  barriers  and  more  rapid 
liberalization  by  Japan  of  its  own  barriers  to 
trade  are  of  great  importance.  We  expect 
Japan  to  participate  fully  in  the  multilateral 
negotiations  we  are  now  preparing  for  under 
the  authority  of  the  new  Trade  Expansion 
Act. 

In  general  there  is  need  on  all  sides  for  a 
wider  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  liberal 
trade  policies.  This  applies  as  much  to  Japan 
as  it  does  to  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
In  Japan,  as  here  and  in  Europe,  there  is  still 
much  high-cost,  inefficient  production  which  has 
avoided  the  rigors  of  competitive  existence  by 
virtue  of  import  barriers.  Adjustment  of  this 
situation  is  as  important  to  the  continued  vig- 
orous growth  of  the  Japanese  economy  as  it  is 
to  the  economy  of  any  other  country. 

Japan  a  Model  for  Developing  Countries 

As  a  major  industrial  power  which  has  rela- 
tively recently  had  to  face  and  deal  with  many 
of  the  problems  which  face  the  developing  coun- 
tries, Japan  can  play  a  powerful  world  role  as 
an  example  to  those  countries.  In  agriculture 
there  is  certainly  no  comparison  between  Japan 
and  Communist  China,  or  any  other  Commu- 
nist country  for  that  matter.  Cultivated  land 
per  person  in  Japan  is  one-third  that  of  Com- 
munist China.  Yet,  while  the  people  of  China 
have  been  starving,  Japan,  in  the  face  of  more 
than  a  10-percent  increase  in  population  over 
the  past  decade  and  with  rising  consumption 
standards,  has  increased  its  self-sufficiency  in 
food  from  80  percent  to  85  percent.  Kice 
yields,  at  96  bushels  per  acre,  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  world — nearly  twice  those  of 
Communist  China.  The  record  1962  rice  crop, 
the  eighth  consecutive  bumper  harvest  in  Ja- 
pan, is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  poor  harvests 
of  Communist  China.  Japan  is  today  self- 
sufficient  in  rice — an  achievement  believed  un- 
attainable 15  years  ago. 
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'  For  a  statement  by  Secretary  Rusk,  see  Bulletin 
of  Apr.  15,  1963,  p.  572. 
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We  are  concerned  with  the  well-being  of  the 
Chinese  people,  and  their  suffering  gives  us  no 
sense  of  satisfaction.    But  these  comparisons 
do  indicate  that  the  Japanese  have  a  much 
better  formula  for  agricultural  development. 
That  formula  includes  land  reform,  which 
brought  the  natural  incentives  of  free  enter- 
prise  to  Japanese  agriculture;  the  application 
of  modern  technology  to  small-scale  agricul- 
ture ;  and  the  building  of  an  effective  relation- 
ship between  agriculture  and  industry.    Today 
only  10  percent  of  cultivated  land  is  tenant- 
farmed,  as  compared  with  45  percent  before 
land    reform.    Virtually    all    Japanese    farm 
households  have  electricity.    On  6  million  Jap- 
anese farms  there  are  500,000  small  tractors, 
many  of  which  are  used  cooperatively.    Japan 
uses  as  much  chemical  fertilizer  on  13  million 
acres  of  cultivated  land  as  all  the  remaining 
Far  Eastern  countries  use  on  822  million  acres. 
The  industrial  system  of  Japan  provides  not 
only  the  machinery  and  fertilizer  needed  on  the 
farms  but  also  the  consumer  goods  which  serve 
to  improve  living  conditions  for  the  farmer. 
Many  Japanese  farm  households  today  have 
washing  machines,  television  sets,  and  other 
modern  conveniences. 

We  are  not  doctrinaire  on  the  subject  of  the 
economic  systems  adopted  by  others,  but  Japan 
is  an  excellent  example  for  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  possibilities  of  progress  through 
private  enterprise.  This  is  a  private  enterprise 
system  in  which  the  Government  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  setting  goals  and  in  giving  gen- 
eral guidance  to  the  economy.  It  is  a  system 
which  leaves  a  large  sphere  of  freedom  to  the 
vigorous  private  entrepreneurs.  The  results 
have  included  a  growth  in  per  capita  income 
from  $261  in  1953  to  $416  in  1961,  with  a 
planned  target  of  $579  for  1970  (in  1958  prices) . 
If  recent  rates  of  growth  continue,  that  target 
will  be  considerably  exceeded. 

Japan  is  a  model  for  the  developing  countries 
in  certain  aspects  of  social  modernization. 
Though  Japan  has  been  an  industrial  country 
for  many  years,  its  social  characteristics  have 
basically  followed  traditional  Asian  patterns. 
Nevertheless,  under  the  impact  of  occupation 
policies,   urbanization,    development   of   mass 


communications,  representative  government, 
and  economic  progress,  there  has  been  a  remark- 
able growth  in  civil  freedom  and  in  freedom 
from  the  bonds  of  traditional  ways.  Japanese 
society  has  developed  an  increasingly  modern 
outlook.  While  the  society  is  still  in  flux,  the 
basis  has  been  laid  for  an  enduring  democratic 
society. 

Japan  provides  useful  lessons  for  the  develop- 
ing countries  in  education.  Whereas  in  many 
of  the  developing  countries,  and  in  some  of  the 
developed  countries  as  well,  the  educational  sys- 
tem is  poorly  related  to  the  needs  of  the  society, 
in  Japan  a  quite  effective  effort  is  being  made  to 
relate  education  to  such  needs. 

If  Japan  is  in  some  important  respects  a, 
model  or  example  for  the  developing  countries,, 
a  special  burden  of  responsibility  is  placed  upon 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  We  must, 
demonstrate  in  our  trade  and  other  policies  that 
countries  which  earn  the  right  to  acceptance  as 
major  industrial  nations  will  be  treated  equally 
with  other  industrial  nations.  We  must  not 
through  our  policies  weaken  the  attraction  of 
this  example  by  denying  Japan  full  equality. 

Concept  of  Japan's  Responsibilities 

As  a  major  industrial  power  Japan  recognizes 
that  it  has  a  responsibility  to  assist  the  develop- 
ing countries  by  continuing  and  expanding  eco- 
nomic assistance — or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  in- 
vestment. It  is  a  member  of  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee  of  the  OECD,  which  is 
the  principal  institutional  arrangement  for  con- 
sultation among  the  industrial  nations  on  assist- 
ance matters. 

We  should  particularly  note  Japan's  per- 
formance to  date  in  assisting  the  developing 
countries.  In  absolute  terms  it  is,  in  this  regard, 
the  fifth  ranking  country  in  the  world.  Both 
official  and  private  lending  have  been  increas- 
ing. Japan  also  recognizes  the  need  to  improve 
the  terms  of  its  assistance  and  has  been  taking 
steps  to  this  end.  We  hope  that  both  the  in- 
crease in  volume  and  the  improvement  in  terms 
will  continue. 

Japan,  as  a  major  industrial  nation,  also  has 
an  important  role  to  play  in  world  peace  and 
security.    It  is  increasingly  recognizing  that  V 
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needs  to  insure  the  defense  of  its  homeland 
through  further  development  of  a  modern,  high- 
quality  self-defense  force  which  will  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  its  determination  and  ability  to  make 
aggression  unprofitable.  In  addition  such  a 
capability  will  be  important  in  giving  Japan 
that  sense  of  security  which  it  requires — and 
which  any  nation  requires — if  it  is  to  play  a 
larger  part  in  the  nonmilitary  affairs  of  the 
world. 

Apart  from  the  provision  for  its  own  defense 
and  provision  of  base  facilities,  Japan  has 
chosen  to  play  its  role  in  world  peace  and  secu- 
rity primarily  through  the  United  Nations. 
This  is  a  very  important  and  honorable  role  for 
it  to  play.  Japan's  contribution  to  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  substantial  and  srowinfif. 

In  view  of  the  limitations  placed  by  the  Japa- 
nese Constitution  and  policy  on  a  military  role 
for  itself  outside  Japan,  Japan  might  view  its 
role  in  promoting  political  stability  and  inter- 
national peace  as  being  performed  in  increasing 
measure  through  expanding  assistance  in  the 
development  of  the  new  nations.  Japan's  eco- 
nomic assistance  has  up  to  now  tended  to  be  di- 
rectly related  to  Japan's  trade  and  raw-material 
requirements.  If  Japan  should  increasingly 
set  its  level  of  effort  in  the  developing  countries 
on  the  basis  of  a  broader  concept  of  its  responsi- 
bilities, I  believe  that  it  would  find  that  it  would 
wish  to  increase  its  investment  in  economic  as- 
sistance considerably  above  present  levels. 

Role  of  Japan  as  a  Pacific  Power 

I  turn  now,  more  briefly,  to  Japan's  role  as  a 
Pacific  power.  This  is  a  special,  though  very 
important,  aspect  of  Japan's  world  role  which 
I  have  discussed.  Much  of  what  I  have  already 
said  therefore  applies.  Japan  has  a  special  role 
to  play  as  the  only  major  industrial  power  in 
A.sia.  It  is  an  example  in  a  special  sense  to  the 
developing  countries  of  Asia  and  has  particu- 
larly important  trade  and  aid  relationships 
with  Asia. 

Because  it  is  the  major  industrial  nation  in 
A-sia,  an  important  part  of  the  trade  relation- 
ships of  the  area  revolve  around  Japan.  In 
L962  Japan  did  33  percent  of  its  export  trade 


and  28  percent  of  its  import  trade  with  free 
Asia.  Expansion  of  this  trade  cannot  be  viewed 
as  a  substitute  for  expansion  of  trade  with  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  But  such  expan- 
sion is  of  great  potential  importance  to  both 
Japan  and  free  Asia,  for  Japan  is  a  very  im- 
portant source  of  modern  technology  for  the 
area. 

The  entire  free  world  has  a  strong  interest  in 
insuring  the  continued  independence  of  Asian 
countries  against  the  various  Communist  efforts 
to  gain  control  of  them.  But  Japan  has  a  very 
special  interest  in  their  continued  independence 
and  in  the  growth  of  their  prosperity.  Al- 
though Japan's  economic  assistance  program  is 
worldwide  in  scope,  it  is  understandably  con- 
centrated in  Asia.  Thus,  in  1961  about  60  per- 
cent of  all  official  bilateral  Japanese  assistance 
was  disbursed  to  Asian  countries.  Japan  has 
engaged  in  various  cooperative  ventures  with 
other  Asian  countries  for  the  development  of 
their  resources  for  their  mutual  benefit.  These 
ventures  include,  for  example,  the  Orissa  iron- 
ore  project  in  India,  involving  Japanese  assist- 
ance to  the  development  of  Indian  iron-ore 
deposits  and  related  transport  facilities. 

While  Japanese  experience  has  worldwide 
application,  it  is  a  particular  example  for  Asia. 
Thus  Japanese  rice-growing  techniques  have 
been  widely  adopted  in  Asia,  and  Japanese 
handicraft  industry  methods  are  also  being  in- 
troduced. Japanese  technology  is  being  trans- 
ferred through  technical  cooperation  programs. 
In  1962,  269  Japanese  experts  were  sent  abroad 
and  434  trainees  were  received  by  Japan.  In 
addition  more  third-country  training  under 
United  States  assistance  programs  has  been 
done  in  Japan  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Asia. 

Many  of  Japan's  relations  with  other  Asian 
nations  are,  like  its  relations  with  the  industrial 
nations  of  the  West,  organized  on  a  bilateral 
basis.  But  it  also  plays  an  important  role  in 
collaborating  with  these  countries  through  such 
regional  bodies  and  activities  as  ECAFE  [UN. 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East],  the  Colombo  Plan,  and  the  Asian  Pro- 
ductivity Organization  and  through  supporting 
the  work  of  the  Mekong  River  development 
program. 
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Bilateral  Relations  Between  U.S.  and  Japan 

Bilateral  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  are  a  part  of  Japan's  role  as  a  Pacific 
power,  for,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  United 
States  too  is  a  Pacific  power.    I  have  already 
spoken  at  some  length  of  our  trading  relation- 
ship, of  particular  interest  to  this  meeting,  and 
have  mentioned  in  passing  our  military  security 
relationship.    Each  of  these  is  a  vital  element 
in  what  we  have  come  to  call  the  United  States- 
Japan  partnership,  for  no  other  word  describes 
the  relationship  better.    The  third  link  in  this 
partnership  chain  is  the  flow  of  people  and 
ideas.     Person-to-person  business,  intellectual, 
cultural,  scientific,  and  just  plain  tourist  con- 
tacts have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.    At  the 
official  level,  members  of  our  two  Cabinets  con- 
cerned with  economic  affairs  meet  together  once 
a  year  to  review  our  economic  relations.    We 
also  have  committees  of  distinguished  scientific 
and  cultural  leaders  of  the  two  countries  who 
meet  periodically  to  recommend  ways  of  devel- 
oping further  our  relations  in  these  areas. 

At  the  level  of  the  individual  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  exactly,  but  well  over  2  million  Ameri- 
cans have  visited  or  lived  in  Japan  since  the 
war.  These  include  government  officials,  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  dependents,  techni- 
cians, businessmen,  students,  intellectuals,  and 
increasing  numbers  of  tourists.  The  Olympics 
of  1964  will  bring  a  fresh  new  wave  of  tourists 
to  Japan.  Approximately  225,000  Japanese 
visitors  have  been  to  the  United  States  in  the 
period  since  the  war.  If  the  restrictions  on  ex- 
penditures by  Japanese  touring  abroad  are 
eased,  as  expected  in  the  near  future,  these 
numbers  should  increase. 

The  effects  of  these  contacts  on  Japan  have 
been  considerable.  They  are  reflected  in  all 
aspects  of  Japanese  urban  culture,  in  the  role  of 
Japanese  women,  in  the  greatly  increased  use 
of  English  as  a  second  language— and  even  in 
the  adoption  of  wide-scale  advertising  and  in- 
stallment buying.  Japan  has  had,  in  return,  its 
impact  on  the  United  States  in  the  area  of  taste 


and  of  thought.  It  ranges  from  an  influence 
upon  American  movies  to  a  deeper  and  more 
lasting  influence  upon  art  and  architecture. 

We  and  Europe  must  make  it  possible  for 
Japan  to  play  that  increasing  role  as  a  major 
nation  of  the  world  and  the  Pacific  that  it  seeks 
for  itself.    At  the  official  government  level  this 
will  involve  Japan's  increasingly  active  partici- 
pation in  a  wide  range  of  international  organi- 
zations—known in  the  international  alphabet 
lingo  as  GATT,  OECD,  ECAFE,  ECOSOC, 
UNICEF,   FAO,   to  name  only  a  few— and 
finally,  in  plain  English,  the  Colombo  Plan. 
There  should  be  increasingly  close  bilateral 
partnership  relations  with  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Western  Europe,  and  with  the  develop- 
ing nations.    The  United  States  places  a  special 
value  on  its  partnership  with  Japan,  and  we 
are  confident  that  this  partnership  will  also 
continue  to  hold  a  special  place  in  Japanese 
policy.     In  addition  there  should  continue  to 
develop  on  the  personal  level,  in  the  business, 
academic,  and  scientific  communities,  as  well 
as  among  just  plain  people,  thousands  of  formal 
and  informal  relationships  so  well  exemplified 
by  this  meeting  today. 

When  I  first  went  to  Japan  almost  30  years 


ago. 


,  it  was  a  land  that  was  still  strange  and 
exotic  to  most  Americans  and  America  was  very 
remote    to    most    Japanese.      Then    we    were 
thrown  together  in  the  traumatic  experience  of 
war,  in  which  our  sons  died  by  the  thousands. 
Having  won  victory,  we  sought  not  revenge  but 
what  the  statesmen  of  both  of  our  political 
parties  properly  called  a  "peace  of  reconcilia- 
tion."    Japan  responded  with  statesmanship. 
Today  we  find  our  present  well-being  and  our 
future  bound  together  as  few  nations  in  his- 
tory—certainly as  no  two  nations  so  far  sepa- 
rated by  distance  and  background.    With  equal 
statesmanship  in  the  United  States,  Europe, 
and  Japan  for  the  future  we  can  be  confident 
that  these  three  pillars  of  the  free  world  will 
increasingly  be  able  to  withstand  the  stress  of 
the  enemies  of  freedom  and  provide  the  founda- 
tion on  which  a  better  world  can  be  built  for  all. 
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Reflections  on  the  Pacific  Community 


by  Harlan  Cleveland 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs 


All  of  a  sudden,  it  seems,  we  have  begun  to 
talk  of  a  "Pacific  community."  And  when  we 
do,  we  get  very  close  to  the  heart  of  United 
States  foreign  policy.  It  therefore  is  worth 
while,  I  think,  to  begin  by  putting  that  frame- 
work around  the  subject  of  your  conference. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  that  the  very  possibility  of 
any  kind  of  human  community  at  all  is  a  rela- 
tively recent  phenomenon.  For  most  of  man's 
history  to  date,  he  wandered  in  search  of 
food— "a  lonely  gatherer  and  hunter  of  suste- 
nance." No  earlier  than  10,000  years  ago — a 
mere  blinking  of  history's  eye— man  first  dis- 
covered how  to  domesticate  plants  and  grow  his 
own  food.  It  was  an  epic  technological  break- 
through; and  its  social  fallout  was  the  begin- 
ning of  social  complexity — tiny  communities  of 
human  beings,  beginning  in  the  earliest  "settle- 
ments" to  learn  to  live  together — by  living 
together. 

The  story  of  man  since  then  is  the  emergence 
of  ever-widening  communities — the  clearing, 
the  village,  the  town,  the  city,  the  city-state,  the 
nation.  At  each  stage  new  technology  made 
possible — and  stimulated — the  larger  commu- 
nity. 

Now  we  already  can  say  with  comfortable 
confidence  that,  when  future  historians  look 
back  on  the  decades  immediately  following 
World  War  II,  they  will  write  it  down  that  our 
present  times  were  notable  for  another  break- 
through—a matrix  of  international  communi- 
ties,  overlapping   and   interacting,   the   most 

1  Address  made  at  a  conference  on  "Educational  In- 
vestment in  the  Pacific  Community"  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  on  Mar.  29  (press  release 
156  dated  Mar.  28 ;  as-delivered  text). 


dynamic  political  force  of  the  20th  century. 
Suddenly — the  historians  will  exclaim — the 
world  was  no  longer  made  of  continents  and 
oceans  but  of  communities.  And  the  writers  of 
our  history  will  be  bound  to  note  that  the  na- 
tion with  the  closest  links  to  most  of  the  new 
commonwealths  was  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Behind  the  new  force  lies  the  new  technology : 
the  new  technology  which  drives  groups  of  na- 
tions together  against  the  threat  of  thermo- 
nuclear war — the  new  technology  which  drives 
nations  together  in  history's  first  organized  war 
against  poverty  and  disease — the  new  technol- 
ogy which  some  day  must  drive  nations  to  or- 
ganize international  peacekeeping  institutions 
as  a  substitute  for  war  itself.  In  the  age  of  jets, 
great  oceans  which  once  served  as  hostile  bar- 
riers between  nations  become  friendly  inland 
lakes  for  communities  of  nations  around  their 
shores.  And  so  we  can  begin  to  talk  realistically 
about  a  Pacific  community,  for  political  trends 
cannot  be  far  behind  the  technology  that  makes 
them  possible — and  necessary. 

Growth  of  Regional  Communities 

There  is  no  major  area  in  the  whole  free 
world  where  impulses  toward  unification,  inte- 
gration, or  partnership  among  new  nations  are 
not  at  work;  only  in  the  so-called  Communist 
world  is  the  trend  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  most  spectacular  of  these  regional  devel- 
opments, of  course,  is  in  Western  Europe, 
where  nations  that  have  been  at  war  with  each 
other  off  and  on  for  most  of  the  modern  era  are 
now  finding  unity ;  Europe,  where  these  same 
nations  are  now  putting  together  the  world's 
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second  greatest  industrial  complex  to  serve  a 
market  of  over  300  million  prospering  con- 
sumers. 

I  hope  I  do  not  have  to  stress  the  point  that 
the  recent  check  to  European  integration  is  not 
a  checkmate.    Our  friends  the  historians  will 
see  it — or  so  we  yet  believe— as  a  bump  along  a 
road,  a  road  which  has  some  hazardous  pas- 
sages but  leads  in  a  clearly  marked  direction. 
Today's  biggest  headline  seems  fated,  like  so 
many  other  headlines,  to  wind  up  as  a  quaint 
footnote  in  the  future's  books  about  the  present. 
But  the  new  Europe  is  only  the  most  ad- 
vanced case  of  a  movement  which  engulfs  all 
but  that  reactionary  world  which  is  still  strug- 
gling with  the  hopeless  task  of  adapting  to 
stubborn  reality   the   theology   of  Marx  and 
Lenin. 

In  Latin  America  aroused  peoples  are  begin- 
ning to  act  as  if  they  had  something  in  common 
besides  a  common  background— and  poverty. 
The  Organization  of  American  States,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  the  widespread  resentment 
of  Soviet  intervention  in  Cuba— all  are  symbols 
of  a  new  sense  of  community  still  inadequately 
expressed  in  workable  institutions.  There  are 
the  beginnings  of  two  customs  unions — one  in 
Central  America  and  one— the  Latin  American 
Free  Trade  Association — consisting  of  the  prin- 
cipal South  American  countries  and  Mexico. 
In  Latin  America  there  is  a  new  economic  mo- 
mentum, and  common  institutions  for  develop- 
ment have  just  been  given  another  push  in  the 
Declaration  of  Central  America.2 

Elsewhere  similar  unity  moves  are  part  of 
the  atmosphere : 

In  North  Africa  a  Maghreb  confederation  is 
being  talked  about. 

In  Southeast  Asia  there  are  impulses  toward 
regional  arrangements  and  regional  programs 
for  economic  and  social  cooperation. 

In  the  Arab  world  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  drive  toward  unity  will  not  overcome  the 
most  bitter  of  divisions. 

Even  in  tropical  Africa,  where  strident  na- 
tionalism has  been  used  as  a  jimmy  to  pry  new 
nations  out  of  old  empires,  the  first  institutions 
for  regional  integration  are  coming  into  being. 
And  you  have  been  meeting  here  in  California 

*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  8,  1963,  p.  515. 


this  week  to  explore  the  early  outlines  of  a 
Pacific  community. 

Several  years  ago  Sir  Oliver  Franks  drew  a 
careful  bead  on  this  postwar  trend  and  described 
regionalism  as  "a  halfway  house  at  a  time  when 
single  nations  are  no  longer  viable  and  the 
world  is  not  ready  to  become  one."  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  it  better. 

World  of  Pluralism  and  Color 

The  growth  of  regional  communities  is  of 
course  quite  in  line  with  the  obligations  and 
opportunities  of  every  member  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  U.N.  Charter  explicitly,  recognizes  the 
role  of  regional  organizations  in  articles  52  and  ■ 
53  and  even  foresees  their  use  to  help  the  U.N. 
keep  the  peace  in  emergencies.  The  U.N.  eco- 
nomic  commissions  are  themselves  organized  on 
a  regional  basis  and  spawn  other  regional 
groupings,  like  the  Mekong  Kiver  project  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Eegional  organizations,  in  short,  can  help  , 
relieve  the  United  Nations  of  burdens  which 
otherwise  might  sink  the  universal  boat  we  are  ' 
all  in  together.  . 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  here  is  that  sup- 
port for  and  participation  in  these  overlapping 
communities  of  the  free  is  at  the  doctrinal  heart 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Our  concept  of  an 
emerging  new  system  of  world  order  depends 
heavily  upon  the  growth  and  health  and 
strength  of  the  new  communities  within  the 
broader  framework  of  the  U.N.  system— for 
they  weave  the  fabric  of  order  with  the  strong 
yarn  of  consent.  They  reflect  our  kind  of 
world  of  pluralism  and  color— our  open  society 
pro j  ected  around  the  globe.  They  are  the  exact 
antithesis  of  the  grey  and  monolithic  world 
or(jer— the  universal  closed  society— of  which 
the  Communists  dream. 

This  is  why  we — you  and  I,  as  Americans- 
carry  around  without  embarrassment  a  whole 
pocketful  of  memberships  and  associate  mem- 
berships in  interlocking  and  mutually  reinforc- 
ing regional  organizations.  The  last  time  I 
counted,  which  was  yesterday,  there  were  18 
of  them— 8  in  our  own  hemisphere,  10  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  For  any  member  of  this  con- 
ference who  can  name  all  of  them  without  a  ref- 
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erence  book,  the  Department  of  State  will  offer 
a  modest  prize.  It  will  have  to  be  modest ;  the 
Congress  gives  us  just  enough  money  to  help 
finance  these  organizations  and  none  at  all  to 
finance  guessing  games. 

The  Dependent  Territories  of  the  Pacific 

In  the  Pacific  we  speak  of  "community" — 
not  yet  of  an  organization,  hardly  even  a  con- 
cept that  any  two  nations  on  the  Pacific  rim 
would  define  alike.  But  if  we  have  yet  to  for- 
mulate just  what  brings  us  together,  except  the 
lapping  waters  of  this  greatest  and  least  turbu- 
lent of  oceans,  we  Americans  do  share  with  our 
neighbors  in  the  Near  West  one  very  special 
interest — the  bits  and  pieces  of  land  and  small 
groups  of  people  scattered  on  that  ocean's 
surface. 

They  are  dependent  territories,  most  of 
them.  As  the  great  colonies  of  Asia  and  Africa 
wriggle  free  from  their  colonial  apron  strings, 
the  50  or  60  enclaves  and  island  groups  still 
regarded  as  colonial  remnants  around  the 
world  are  beginning  to  show  up  clearly  on  the 
horizon  of  the  emotional  debates  on  colonialism 
in  the  U.N.  and  elsewhere. 

More  than  a  dozen  of  these  dependencies  are 
in  the  Pacific — including  the  smallest  of  them 
all,  Pitcairn  Island  of  mutinous  memory;  146 
people  live  there  on  2  square  miles  of  real  estate 
which  has  been  British  for  124  years.  The  3 
U.N.  trust  territories  that  now  remain  of  the 
original  11  are  all  in  the  Pacific :  tiny  Nauru  and 
huge,  primitive  New  Guinea,  both  administered 
in  trust  by  Australia;  and  the  scattering  of 
Micronesians  on  the  old  Japanese  mandate,  now 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific,  which  is  en- 
trusted to  us  to  govern  under  arrangements  that 
can  only  be  changed  by  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations. 

As  a  case  study  in  building  a  Pacific  com- 
munity, let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  condi- 
tion and  destiny  of  these  78,000  island  people, 
speaking  nine  different  languages  and  unnum- 
bered dialects,  spread  over  an  ocean  expanse  of 
3  million  square  miles,  on  2,100  individual 
islands  that  aggregate  hardly  687  square  miles 
of  dry  land. 

We  have  left  a  part  of  our  own  history,  and 
i  good  deal  of  our  lifeblood,  in  some  of  those 


scratches  on  the  map — in  Truk,  where  our  avia- 
tors neutralized  a  powerful  naval  base,  and  in 
Saipan  and  Tinian,  where  the  crucial  land  bat- 
tles of  the  Marianas  were  won. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the  administration 
in  Washington  is  paying  very  special  attention 
to  these  people  on  those  islands.  And  none  too 
soon. 

In  an  era  when  American  power  and  technical 
progress  is  felt  in  every  corner  of  the  free  world, 
when  young  volunteers  and  middle-aged  tech- 
nicians are  helping  every  free  people  to  build 
the  institutions  of  modernity,  none  of  our  for- 
eign aid  programs  are  available  to  the  only 
foreigners  who  have  been  specifically  entrusted 
to  our  care  by  the  world  community. 

The  Peace  Corps  can't  operate  in  the  islands 
without  new  authority— the  islanders  aren't 
"foreign"  enough.  Until  last  month  the  Voice 
of  America  had  no  program  for  the  islands; 
the  citizens  of  the  trust  territory  have  not  been 
regarded  as  quite  "foreign"  enough  to  qualify 
for  a  rating  as  an  audience.  The  Soviet  radio 
is  not  as  reticent :  Eadio  Moscow  can  be  clearly 
heard  in  Japanese  in  many  islands  of  the  trust 
territory. 

Until  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
got  busy  last  year  to  increase  the  funds  for  edu- 
cation in  Micronesia,  we  were  spending  an 
average  of  $33  per  child  per  year  for  elementary 
schooling.  In  a  well-meaning  but  unrealistic 
attempt  to  protect  the  islanders  from  the  shock 
of  20th-century  civilization,  most  education  has 
been  in  whatever  vernacular  happened  to  be 
the  local  language — which  was  nice  and  com- 
fortable for  the  parents  but  hardly  a  golden  op- 
portunity for  the  children.  In  all  honesty,  we 
have  not  been  equipping  these  people  for  mod- 
ern living. 

The  small  numbers  of  people,  and  the  enor- 
mous distances  involved,  make  a  decent  educa- 
tional system  extremely  difficult  to  organize. 
But  we  can  do  lots  better,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Interior,  which  administers  the 
islands  which  the  United  States  holds  in  trust 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  is  starting 
out  to  do  just  that. 

A  properly  American  attitude  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Pacific  islands  is  surely  plain, 
if  difficult  to  carry  into  action  all  at  once. 
Ignorance  is  not  bliss,  we  say,  not  even  on  lovely 
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islands  washed  by  the  bluest  of  waters  and 
cooled  by  the  gentlest  of  breezes.  Poverty  is 
not  picturesque,  illiteracy  is  not  Elysian,  and 
backwardness  is  not  the  road  to  happiness. 

As  our  modernization  policy  gathers  mo- 
mentum, the  somehow  familiar  names  of  these 
remote  islands— the  Marianas,  the  Marshalls, 
the  Carolines— will  lose  their  recent  connotation 
of  war  and  death  and  acquire  a  new  meaning  as 
symbols  of  life,  and  peace,  and  the  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples. 

A  Foundation  for  Self-Determination 

From  time  to  time  groups  of  islanders  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  becoming  permanently 
associated  with  the  United  States.  We  are  flat- 
tered by  this  interest  and  perhaps  a  little  em- 
barrassed ;  we  are  not  quite  sure  we  have  entirely 
merited  this  admiration.  In  any  event  we  feel 
these  expressions  of  interest  to  be  premature. 
We  do  want  the  inhabitants  of  Micronesia  to 
exercise  their  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of 
self-determination.  We  do  not  think,  however, 
that  this  choice  should  be  made  until  these 
people  have  acquired  a  firsthand  knowledge  of 
both  the  benefits  and  the  responsibilities  of  20th- 
century  civilization. 

This  is  indeed  what  we  have  undertaken  by 
treaty  to  do.  The  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  ratified  by  the  Senate,  describes  in  these 
words  the  aims  of  the  trusteeship  system : 

...  to  promote  the  political,  economic,  social,  and 
educational  advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust 
territories,  and  their  progressive  development  towards 
self-government  or  independence  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  territory 
and  its  peoples  and  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the 
peoples  concerned,  and  as  may  be  provided  by  the  terms 
of  each  trusteeship  agreement.  .  .  . 

Not  racy  language,  that.  But  the  meaning  is 
clear:  The  islanders  themselves  will  in  the  end 
determine  their  own  future,  and  we  shall  see 
to  it  that  they  get  the  chance  to  learn  the  issues 
and  exercise  the  choices. 

The  winds  of  change  are  blowing,  still  some- 
times at  zephyr  strength,  over  the  other  island 
areas  in  the  central  and  southern  Pacific.  What 
is  to  become  of  these  bits  and  pieces  of  old 
trading  empires — too  small  and  too  remote  for 
meaningful  nationhood,  too  much  in  the  spirit 
of  the  times  to  remain  old-style  dependencies? 
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How  much  real  estate  is  necessary  to  make  a 
nation?     How   many   persons   add  up   to   a 

people  ? 

Can  anyone  seriously  imagine  dozens,  even 
hundreds,  of  sovereign  and  independent  nations 
fashioned  from  the  multiple  island  groupings 
of  the  Pacific  basin,  each  with  its  own  flag,  its 
currency  and  national  anthem,  its  independence 
day  celebration,  and  its  seat  in  the  United  Na- 
tions ?  Must  Pitcairn  Island,  for  all  its  renown, 
choose  a  foreign  minister  from  its  146  good 

people  ? 

Wisely  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  resolutions  designed  to  hurry  the 
decolonization  process,  has  provided  a  consid- 
erable range  of  options  for  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  self-determination.  One  of  the  alter-  ■ 
natives  recognized  by  the  Assembly  is  for  a 
people  to  combine  with  others;  another  kind  of 
self-determination  is  to  opt  for  free  associa- 
tion, on  an  agreed  basis,  with  a  metropolitan 

power. 

But  this  constitutional  no  man's  land  that  lies 
between  sovereign  independence,  which  is  now  , 
so  fashionable,  and  colonial  dependency,  which 
is  now  so  rightly  out  of  fashion,  needs  a  great 
deal  more  exploration  by  the  lawyers  and  the 
political  scientists.  For  if  small  populations 
are  going  to  be  asked  to  determine  their  future, 
they  must  be  offered  something  better  than  a 
Hobson's  choice  between  permanent  dependency 
and  fashionable  illusion. 

In  the  Pacific  islands,  and  in  each  of  the 
major  nations  around  the  Pacific  rim,  a  stirring 
of  new  thought  and  new  action  is  more  than 
evident.  Things  will  be  on  the  move,  and  you 
in  California  will  have  a  ringside  seat.  If  we 
think  hard,  and  act  boldly  on  careful  plans, 
we  will  surely  find  ways  of  assisting  the  Pacific 
community  in  its  growing  interdependence  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  And  that's  what  we 
mean,  isn't  it,  when  we  speak  here,  so  late  in 
the  evening  but  so  early  in  history,  of  a  Pacific 
community? 

In  the  Pacific,  as  elsewhere  around  the  world, 
President  Kennedy's  words  from  last  year's 
state  of  the  Union  message3  still  echo:  ".  .. 
our  nation  is  commissioned  by  history  to  be 
either  an  observer  of  freedom's  failure  or  the 
cause  of  its  success." 


1  Ibid.,  Jan.  29, 1962,  p.  159. 
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Advisory  Commission  Reports 
on  Exchange  Program 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
April  5  (press  release  178)  that  the  U.S.  Advis- 
ory Commission  on  International  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs  had  made  a  report  to 
Congress  on  March  29  pursuant  to  a  require- 
ment of  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act,  which  estab- 
lished the  Commission  and  called  for  a  "special 
study  of  the  effectiveness"  of  past  programs, 
with  emphasis  on  "the  activities  of  a  reasonably 
representative  cross-section  of  past  recipients 
of  aid." 

The  Commission  is  headed  by  John  W.  Gard- 
ner, president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York.    The  other  members  are : 

Roy  E.  Larsen,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
Time  Inc.,  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Commission 

Walter  Adams,  professor  of  economics,  Michigan  State 
University 

James  R.  Fleming,  publisher  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
Journal-Gazette 

Luther  H.  Foster,  president,  Tuskegee  Institute 

Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  president,  University  of 
Notre  Dame 

Walter  Johnson,  chairman,  Department  of  History, 
University  of  Chicago 

Franklin  D.  Murphy,  chancellor,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles 

Mabel  M.  Smythe,  principal,  New  Lincoln  High  School, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Commission's  study  included  3,842  pro- 
fessional interviews  with  returned  grantees  and 
distinguished  citizens  in  20  countries,  reports 
from  U.S.  embassies  in  26  countries,  and  a  broad 
inquiry  among  leading  Americans  in  govern- 
ment, in  universities,  and  in  foundations  and 
private  exchange  agencies  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  Commission's  findings,  the 
program : 

1.  Does  in  fact  increase  mutual  understand- 
ing. The  Commission  found  "impressive  testi- 
mony" that  increased  understanding  is  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  results  of  the  program. 

2.  Helps  to  dispel  among  foreign  visitors 
many  misconceptions  and  ugly  stereotypes  about 
the  American  people.  The  program  is  "re- 
markably effective,"  the  report  said,  "in  com- 
municating a  favorable  impression  of  American 
character  and  customs  broadly  conceived." 


3.  Is  "outstandingly  successful"  in  providing 
a  valuable  educational  experience  to  foreign 
grantees  and  has  a  favorable  effect  on  the  ca- 
reers of  the  great  majority.  Grantees  reported 
benefiting  "substantially,  most  notably  in  in- 
creased knowledge  in  their  professional  field." 

4.  Brings  to  the  home  countries  of  the  gran- 
tees important  benefits,  including  "valuable  new 
ideas,  skills,  knowledge  and  attitudes." 

5.  Establishes  "effective  and  continuing  chan- 
nels of  communication  between  people  in  other 
countries  and  the  U.S."  and  "broadens  perspec- 
tives and  outlook." 

6.  Effectively  supports  "one  of  the  nation's 
most  basic  international  objectives — of  helping 
create  and  support  strong,  free  societies  able  to 
work  together,  in  mutual  trust  and  understand- 
ing, on  the  grave  issues  of  our  time." 


U.S.  Announces  Loans 
to  Argentina 

Press  release  154  dated  March  28 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  an- 
nounced on  March  28  loans  and  other  financial 
assistance  which  it  will  provide  the  Government 
of  Argentina  in  support  of  a  renewed  standby 
agreement  concluded  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  on  March  27.  The  IMF  will 
make  available  $50  million  through  October 
1963,  which,  together  with  the  supplementary 
U.S.  resources,  will  assist  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment in  carrying  out  a  series  of  measures  de- 
signed to  strengthen  its  financial  position,  to 
which  it  has  committed  itself  under  the  standby 
agreement. 

The  United  States  Treasury  is  extending  for 
an  additional  4  months  the  life  of  its  outstand- 
ing exchange  agreement,  which  was  due  to  ex- 
pire on  June  6,  1963.  This  action  will  make 
available  to  Argentina  during  the  period  end- 
ing October  6,  1963,  $25  million  not  previously 
drawn.  The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment will  provide  $20  million  for  balance-of- 
payments  assistance. 

Subject  to  completion  of  Argentine  bilateral 
accords  with  European  governments  for  re- 
funding arrangements  agreed  in  principle  in 
November  1962,  the  Export-Import  Bank  will 
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on  parallel  terms  refinance  up  to  $92  million  of 
Argentine  debts  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  other  U.S.  creditors. 

U.S.  interim  assistance  measures,  undertaken 
in  collaboration  with  the  Government  of  Ar- 
gentina, are  in  addition  to  the  resources  being 
made  available  to  Argentina  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  in  carrying  forward  a  program  of 
economic  development  intended  to  increase 
more  rapidly  the  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  the  Argentine  people. 

Development  loans  concluded  thus  far  this 
year  include  those  for  housing  and  highway 
construction;  and  with  respect  to  other  projects 
advanced  by  the  Argentine  Government,  due 
consideration  will  continue  to  be  given  to  the 
goals  mutually  agreed  upon  at  Punta  del  Este, 
including  that  of  maintaining  appropriate 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  which  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  economic  development. 

Unclaimed  Property  of  Victims 
of  Nazi  Persecution 

AN     EXECUTIVE     ORDER1 
Amendment  of  Executive  Oedee  10587  Relating  to 

THE  ADMINISTEATION  OF  SECTION  32(H)   OF  THE  TRAD- 
ING with  the  Enemy  Act 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Trad- 
ing with  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended  (50  U.S.O.  App. 
1  et  seq.),  and  by  section  301  of  title  3  of  the  United 
States  Code  (65  Stat.  713),  and  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  ordered  that  sections  1,  2  and  3 
of  Executive  Order  No.  10587 2  of  January  13,  1955 
(20  F.R.  361)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  The  Jewish  Restitution  Successor  Or- 
ganization, a  charitable  membership  organization  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
is  hereby  designated  as  successor  in  interest  to  de- 
ceased persons  in  accordance  with  and  for  the  purposes 
of  subsection  (h)  of  section  32  of  the  Trading  with 
the  Enemy  Act,  as  added  by  the  Act  of  August  23, 1954 
(68  Stat.  767),  and  amended  by  section  204(a)  of 
Public  Law  87-846,  approved  October  22,  1962  (76 
Stat.  1114). 

"Sec  2.  Exclusive  of  the  designation  of  the 
Jewish  Restitution  Successor  Organization  under  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Order  and  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  claims  referred  to  in  section  3,  the  Foreign 
Claims    Settlement   Commission   is  hereby   delegated 


and  shall  carry  out  the  functions  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (h)  of  section  32  of  the  Trading  with  the  En- 
emy Act,  as  amended,  including  the  designation  or 
refusal  of  designation  of  other  organizations  under 
the  first  sentence  of  that  subsection,  the  payment  of 
$500,000  out  of  the  War  Claims  Fund  to  the  designated 
organization  or  organizations  and  all  other  powers, 
duties,  authority  and  discretion  vested  in  or  conferred 
upon  the  President. 

"Sec  3.  Jurisdiction  over  the  claims  filed  by 
the  Jewish  Restitution  Successor  Organization  with 
the  Attorney  General  under  subsection  (h)  of  section 
32  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  prior  to  the 
amendment  thereof  by  section  204(a)  of  Public  Law 
87-846  shall  remain  with  the  Attorney  General  pend- 
ing the  discharge  of  such  claims  by  that  organization's 
acceptance  of  payment  pursuant  to  subsection  (h), 
as  amended,  or  other  discharge  of  such  claims  pursu- 
ant to  law." 


f(Ll  L~s\ 


The  White  House, 
February  26, 1963. 


1  No.  11086 ;  28  Fed.  Reg.  1833. 

3  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  14,  1955,  p.  276. 


Foreign  Policy  Conference  Heid 
for  Editors  and  Broadcasters 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
1  (press  release  167)  that  it  would  hold  a  na- 
tional foreign  policy  conference  for  editors  and 
broadcasters  on  April  22  and  23  at  Washing- 
ton. Invitations  have  been  extended  by  Secre- 
tary Rusk  to  editors  and  commentators  of  the 
daily  and  periodical  press  and  the  broadcasting 
industry  in  all  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

President  Kennedy,  Secretary  Rusk,  and 
other  principal  officers  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  other  Government  agencies  concerned 
with  foreign  affairs  will  participate.  A  num- 
ber of  the  presentations  at  the  conference  will 
be  on  the  record.  »The  sessions  will  be  held  in 
the  West  Auditorium  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

This  will  be  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  national 
foreign  policy  conferences  for  editors  and 
broadcasters.  The  conference  program,  begun 
in  April  1961,  is  intended  to  assist  the  informa- 
tion media  in  making  available  to  the  American 
public  the  maximum  possible  information  m 
depth  on  current  foreign  policy  issues. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Department  Supports  Bill  To  Establish  National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs 


Following  are  texts  of  statements  made  by 
Acting  Secretary  George  W.  Ball  and  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  Administration  William 
U.  Orrick,  Jr.,  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  April  If.. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.   BALL 


Press  release  171  dated  April  4 


I  appear  today  in  support  of  S.  865,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs.1 

I  have  come  here  as  an  inadequate  surrogate 
for  Secretary  Eusk.  He  was  compelled  to  be 
iway  from  Washington  today  and  has  asked  me 
to  express  his  regrets  to  this  committee.  He 
has  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the  bill  before 
pou.  His  rich  experience  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation and  of  foreign  affairs  has  convinced  him 
5f  America's  preeminent  need  for  highly 
:rained  personnel  to  serve  the  objectives  of  our 
foreign  policy.  He  has  noted  that  we  faced  a 
'crisis  of  talent."  Inspired  by  this  conviction, 
le  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  consider- 
ation and  development  of  the  proposal  for  a 
National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  central  concept  of  S.  865  is  the  establish- 
ment of  an  educational  institution  of  high 
quality  that  would  be  an  instrument  of  govern- 
ment yet  autonomous  in  nature  and  interdepart- 
mental in  scope.  It  would  provide  training  in 
ihe  diverse  aspects  of  foreign  affairs  for  officers 

'For  texts  of  a  letter  from  President  Kennedy 
;ransmitting  a  bill  to  the  Congress  and  a  memoran- 
dum from  Secretary  Rusk  summarizing  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation,  see  Bulletin 
>f  Mar.  25,  1963,  p.  427. 


not  merely  of  the  State  Department  but  of  other 
departments  of  the  Government. 

It  would  be  administered  by  a  Chancellor  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  A  Board  of  Regents 
would  "determine  policy  and  provide  guidance 
to  the  Chancellor.  .  .  ."  That  board  would 
consist  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  four  other 
official  members,  the  Chancellor,  and  five  mem- 
bers drawn  from  private  life. 

The  Academy  would  not  provide  preemploy- 
ment  training  such  as  the  service  academies  at 
West  Point  or  Annapolis.  It  would  be  more 
nearly  comparable  to  our  senior  professional 
military  colleges — although  broader  in  scope. 
The  establishment  of  the  Academy  would  not 
intrude  upon  the  work  of  our  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  colleges  nor  diminish  the  need  for 
these  institutions.  Neither  would  the  Academy 
compete  with  public  and  private  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  land.  We  would 
continue  to  rely,  as  in  the  past,  on  these  colleges 
and  universities  to  provide  the  basic  education 
for  individuals  entering  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  purpose  of  the  Academy  is  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  personnel  already  on  active 
service  with  the  United  States  Government.  In 
this  way  we  would  improve  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States  to  conduct  relations  with  other 
nations  under  the  complex  conditions  of  a  com- 
plex age.  There  is  no  better  means  by  which 
we  can  advance  the  national  interest. 

II 

I  understand  that  I  am  only  the  first  of  sev- 
eral administration  witnesses  who  will  appear 
before  this  committee.  I  shall,  therefore,  direct 
my  remarks  this  morning  at  a  single  question : 
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Why  is  it  necessary  or  even  useful  to  create  a 
National  Academy  of  the  type  we  are  propos- 
ing? I  shall  leave  it  to  later  witnesses  to 
explain  in  some  detail  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Academy  and  the  use  which 
other  departments  and  agencies  would  make 
of  it. 

The  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  relations  must  be  equipped  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  world  that  has 
undergone— and  is  continuing  to  undergo — 
rapid  and  pervasive  change.  Much  of  that 
change  has  occurred  in  the  brief  but  eventful 
period — little  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half — 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 

We  sometimes  forget  that  it  was  only  18  years 
ago  that  the  Iron  Curtain  was  erected  to  divide 
the  world  into  two  parts — half  slave,  half  free. 
Today  we  must  carry  on  our  international  busi- 
ness in  constant  awareness  of  an  aggressive 
Communist  bloc— a  bloc  that  has  mobilized  the 
resources  of  modern  technology  and  the  man- 
power of  two  vast  nations  within  a  power  sys- 
tem which  involves  one-third  of  the  population 
of  the  world. 

The  adjustment  to  this  new  environment  of 
threat  and  menace  has  not  been  easy.  Prior 
to  the  1950's,  we  Americans  had  no  fear  that 
a  foreign  power  might  impose  great  damage 
upon  our  homeland.  Few  foresaw  that  we 
would  live,  as  President  Kennedy  has  said,  "on 
the  bull's  eye  of  Soviet  missiles." 2 

Yet  today  we  must  conduct  our  international 
relations  in  the  ever-present  consciousness  that 
a  power  intent  on  destroying  the  systems  and 
the  values  by  which  we  live  possesses  the  ability 
to  kill  millions  of  Americans  within  the  inte- 
rior of  our  own  continent — within  a  matter  of 
minutes. 

The  Communist  powers  have,  however,  done 
more  than  master  the  new  weapons  technology. 
They  have  devised  a  whole  new  system  of  ag- 
gression— the  subversion  of  men's  minds  by 
subtle  means  of  propaganda,  employing  the 
most  sophisticated  methods  of  communications ; 
the  corruption  of  governments ;  the  undermin- 
ing of  political  systems ;  the  employment  of  new 


2  For  an  address  by  President  Kennedy  on  Oct.  22, 
1962,  on  the  Soviet  threat  to  the  Americas,  see  ibid., 
Nov.  12, 1962,  p.  715. 


techniques  of  infiltration  and  espionage;  the 
exploitation  of  weakness;  systematic  terrorism 
and  insurgency ;  and  the  utilization  of  economic 
warfare. 

The  combating  of  such  tactics  requires  us  to 
devise  and  employ  a  new  set  of  tools  for  con- 
ducting our  relations  with  governments  and 
peoples.  It  requires  us  to  depend  not  merely 
on  classical  diplomatic  experience  but  on  a  va- 
riety of  skills  and  disciplines  drawn  from  areas 
of  experience  not  previously  comprehended  by 
American  diplomacy. 

We  need  a  broader  range  of  techniques  and 
expertise  even  in  our  dealings  within  the  free 
world.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  our  diplo- 
mats could  concentrate  the  bulk  of  their  time 
and  effort  on  a  handful  of  nations  that  enjoyed  • 
the  same  general  standard  of  living  and  ad- 
hered to  the  same  general  standards  of  conduct ; 
as  did  America.  Those  nations,  in  turn,  con- 
trolled the  destinies  of  a  large  part  of  the  world 
through  vast  colonial  systems. 

Today  those  colonial  systems  have  been  large- 
ly swept  away  by  a  tidal  wave  of  nationalism. , 
This   has  meant  the   progressive  withdrawal; 
from  world  responsibilities  of  the  great  metro- ' 
politan  powers,  of  Europe.     This  process  of 
withdrawal  was  not  always  either  safe  or  easy. 
It  left,  dangerous  power  vacuums — vacuums 
into  which  the  United  States,  of  necessity,  was 
compelled  to  move  in  order  to  preserve  free- 
world  security. 

In  place  of  the  old  colonial  territories,  some 
60  new  nations  have  emerged  in  the  brief  time- 
span  since  the  end  of  the  World  War.  This 
has  imposed  new  strains  on  our  diplomatic  es- 
tablishment. Not  only  have  we  been  required 
to  double  the  scope  and  number  of  our  diplo- 
matic posts  around  the  world,  but  our  dealings 
with  those  new  nations  have  demanded  a  new 
dimension  of  skill  and  knowledge. 

Our  responsibilities  in  the  newly  emerging 
countries  have  been  complex  and  difficult.  In 
some  cases  we  have  had  to  provide  training  in 
the  rudimentary  operations  of  government,  We 
have  had  to  furnish  technical  assistance  and 
capital  to  assist  these  countries  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  survival  in  a  new  and  dangerous  world. 
The  problems  presented  have  tested  our  re- 
sourcefulness and  our  ingenuity.  Most  of  all 
they  have  emphasized  the  urgent  need  for  com- 
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petent  personnel  equipped  with  the  proper 
languages,  and  understanding  of  diverse  cul- 
tures and  habits,  and  a  variety  of  technical 
knowledge. 

Our  relations  with  the  newly  emerging  na- 
tions have  called  for  personnel  with  a  broader 
background  than  that  required  by  the  tradi- 
tional demands  of  classical  diplomacy.  But 
so,  for  that  matter,  have  our  relations  even  with 
our  European  allies. 

In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  the  begin- 
nings of  a  transformation  of  Europe — the  grow- 
ing pains  of  a  new  unity.  Not  only  has  this  in- 
jected a  new  element  in  the  power  balance,  but 
it  has  required,  on  our  side,  that  we  adjust  to  a 
new  method  of  dealing  with  certain  of  the  ma- 
jor nations  of  Europe. 

Many  of  the  complexities  that  we  encounter 
today  in  the  conduct  of  international  relations 
stem  from  our  role  of  leader  of  the  free  world. 
In  adjusting  to  this  role  we  have  profoundly 
altered  our  habits  of  thought.  We  have  aban- 
doned our  historic  policy  of  limited  involve- 
ment— of  isolationism.  Faced  with  the  com- 
mon menace  of  aggressive  Communist  power, 
we  have  joined  with  our  European  friends  in 
the  NATO  alliance.  Elsewhere  around  the 
world  we  have  become  either  a  member  or  ob- 
server in  a  half  dozen  other  alliances.  We  have 
discovered — what  other  nations  had  known 
before— that  the  conduct  of  alliance  diplomacy 
is  a  special  discipline. 

The  interdependence  that  we  have  recognized 
as  an  essential  element  in  effective  military  de- 
fense is  also  the  dominant  fact  in  the  economic 
relations  among  developed  countries.  It  has 
compelled  us  to  forge  new  instruments  of  coop- 
eration, such  as  the  OECD  [Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development],  so 
that  we  may  live  together  without  injuring  one 
mother  economically,  while  at  the  same  time 
concerting  our  efforts  and  resources  for  the  per- 
formance of  common  tasks. 

Finally,  we  have  had  to  learn  to  work  within 
new  international  institutions  that  serve  a  wide 
spectrum  of  purposes— not  the  least  important 
[)f  which  has  been  to  assist  the  achieving  of 
world  transformations  with  a  minimum  of  vio- 
lence. And  the  United  Nations  and  such  re- 
gional organizations  as  the  Organization  of 


American  States  have  required  us  to  master  a 
new  skill — the  conduct  of  what  might  be  called 
"legislative  diplomacy." 

Ill 

But  all  this  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  this 
committee.  I  have  repeated  it  this  morning 
only  to  emphasize  the  variety  of  our  interna- 
tional relationships  and  the  diversity  of  skills 
that  we  need  in  order  to  conduct  our  interna- 
tional affairs  effectively. 

The  State  Department  officer  today  must  be 
far  more  flexible  and  informed  than  in  an 
earlier  and  simpler  time.  It  is  no  longer 
enough  that  he  master  the  classical  diplomacy. 
If  he  is  to  be  fully  effective — capable  of  serv- 
ing diverse  needs  in  a  variety  of  posts  on  all 
six  continents — he  must  have  at  least  a  respect- 
able acquaintance  with  a  wide  range  of  disci- 
plines and  techniques.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  a  great  need  for  highly  specialized  per- 
sonnel who  nevertheless  understand  the  rela- 
tions of  their  specialty  to  the  larger  objectives 
of  American  policy. 

These  objectives  cannot  be  attained  unless 
officers  are,  from  time  to  time,  brought  up  to 
date  through  systematic  retraining.  The  aver- 
age class  1  Foreign  Service  officer  today  is  51 
years  old.  This  means  that  he  received  his  uni- 
versity education  in  the  midthirties.  One  need 
only  compare  an  elementary  text  on  economics 
of  that  era  with  a  text  in  use  today  to  realize 
the  magnitude  of  the  efforts  required  to  keep 
abreast  of  developments  in  that  subject. 
Greater  gaps  exist  between  general  scientific 
concepts  of  the  thirties  and  those  of  today. 

Even  a  junior  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
grade  of  class  6,  with  an  average  age  of  36,  must 
perform  his  duties  in  a  world  that  has  radically 
changed  since  he  graduated  from  college  in  the 
late  1940's. 

At  the  moment,  we  are  not  providing  suffi- 
cient retraining.  We  are  not  keeping  up  with 
the  armed  services  in  this  regard.  The  average 
military  officer  spends  approximately  12  per- 
cent of  his  career  in  formal  training.  The 
comparable  figure  for  a  State  Department  offi- 
cer is  5  percent ;  for  an  employee  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  or  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  it  is  only  2  percent. 
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IV 

Yet  today,  the  activities  of  the  Agency  for 
International    Development    and    the    United 
States  Information  Agency  are  vital  elements 
in  our  foreign  policy.    International  affairs  are 
no  longer  the  exclusive  province  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.    The  Secretary  of  State  is,  of 
course,   the   President's  principal   adviser  on 
foreign  policy,  and  the  State  Department  is 
the  key  agency  in  the  field.    Yet  there  are  per- 
haps as  many  as  20  other  departments  or  agen- 
cies that  have  a  useful— in  fact,  a  necessary- 
role  to  play.    Let  me  mention  only  a  few — the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  old-line  departments  such  as  Defense,  Com- 
merce, Treasury,  Labor,  and  so  on.     Repre- 
sentatives of  all  of  these  agencies  and  depart- 
ments engage  in  activities  overseas.    If  we  are 
to  have  a  coherent  foreign  policy,  their  person- 
nel and  the  personnel  of  the  State  Department 
must  understand  one  another's  problems  and 
work  for  a  common  objective. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  National  Academy 
can  be  an  instrument  for  assuring  that  necessary 
harmony  of  purpose  and  objective.  It  would 
not  be  established  as  part  of  the  State  De- 
partment. It  would  be  an  autonomous  instru- 
ment of  government  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
total  foreign  policy  in  which  many  departments 
of  the  Government  are  interested. 

For  this  reason,  the  National  Academy  would 
supersede  the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  which 
Congress  authorized  in  1946.  That  Institute 
was  created  within  the  State  Department  to 
meet  the  training  needs  primarily  of  the  For- 
eign Service.  In  addition  to  language  training, 
it  offers  a  series  of  courses  of  relatively  short 
duration  designed  to  acquaint  the  Department 
and  the  Foreign  Service  officers  with  current 
trends,  developments,  and  problems. 

The  Institute  has  served  the  Department  well, 
but  we  have  long  recognized  that  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  established  have  drastically 
changed.  Today  more  and  more  our  operations 
abroad  are  conducted  on  a  "country  team"  basis. 
Representatives  of  various  Federal  agencies 
serving  at  a  post  abroad  act  as  a  unit  under  the 
guidance  of  the  ambassador.    To  train  members 


of  such  country  teams  requires  an  institution 
of  greater  scope.  Under  the  provisions  of  S. 
865,  the  National  Academy  would  supersede  the 
Institute  and  absorb  most  of  the  functions  that 
the  Institute  now  performs. 

V 

I  have  emphasized  that  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  the  Academy  would  be  the  education 
of  personnel  for  the  effective  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs.  But  the  Academy  would  also 
provide  a  center  of  research  that  could  draw 
freely  on  the  foreign  affairs  experience  of  the 
entire  Federal  Government.  It  could  thus  de- 
velop a  coherent  body  of  knowledge  and  make 
more  certain  the  application  of  consistent  doc- 
trines and  principles  to  the  perplexing  prob- ; 
lems  that  confront  us  in  our  international 
affairs. 

In  this  activity  the  Academy  would  comple- , 
ment  the  work  now  being  done  by  colleges  and 
universities.    It  would  serve  as  a  link — a  two- 
way  bridge — between  the  Government  and  the 
academic  community.    It  would  afford  an  op--1 
portunity  for  scholars  and  research  technicians 
to  contribute  their  knowledge  and  insights  to 
foreign  affairs. .  It  would  permit  them,  in  turn, 
to  understand  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the; 
problems  and  obstacles  that  daily  confront  the 
men  and  women  who  initiate  and  carry  out 
our  policies. 

VI 
The  proposal  embodied  in  S.  865  is  the  distil- 
lation of  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  experience. 
It  was  based  largely  upon  the  reports  of  two 
distinguished  committees.3  One  is  a  report 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  Personnel,  acting  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  distinguished 
former  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Christian  A. 
Herter.  The  other  is  a  report  made  by  a 
Presidential  advisory  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  James  A.  Perkins,  the 
president-elect  of  Cornell  University. 

These  committees  substantially  agreed  upon 
the  nature  of  the  problem  and  upon  the  kind 
of  organization  required  to  meet  it. 


3  For  background,  see  il)id.,  Dec.  24,  1962,  p.  971,  and, 
Jan.  14,  1963,  p.  47. 
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Both  committees  were  impressed  by  the  need 
for  the  constant  renewal  of  skill  and  compe- 
tence in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy — 
a  need  foretold  many  years  ago  by  H.  G.  Wells, 
who  declared  prophetically  that  "History  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  race  between  educa- 
tion and  catastrophe." 

S.  865,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  proposal  that 
should  contribute  to  winning  that  race. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  ORRICK 

Press  release  172  dated  April  4 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  following 
Secretary  Ball  to  explain  more  specifically  the 
details  of  our  proposal.  We  are  convinced  of 
the  urgent  need  for  new  machinery  to  provide 
inservice,  interdepartmental  professional  train- 
ing to  personnel  of  all  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  involved  in  foreign  affairs.  We  are, 
in  short,  proposing  a  new  and  unique  institution 
for  which  the  President  reaffirmed  his  support 
in  his  press  conference  yesterday  [April  3] . 

In  essence,  this  is  the  kind  of  setup  we 
envisage : 

A  really  topnotch  institution  to  be  known  as 
the  National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

A  place  where  officers  who  conduct  our  for- 
eign affairs  can  get  advanced  training  and  edu- 
cation— to  help  them  do  their  jobs  better.  This 
means  an  Academy  where  the  State  Department 
and  other  agencies  involved  can  send  officers 
from  time  to  time  during  their  careers  to  up- 
date their  knowledge  of  new  problems  around 
the  world  and  new  methods  of  handling  them. 
Some  courses  would  be  only  a  couple  of  weeks ; 
others,  a  year. 

This  Academy  would  not  be  a  West  Point, 
or  a  place  from  which  the  State  Department, 
AID,  USIA,  or  CIA  would  recruit  new  officers. 
It  would  not  award  degrees  nor  compete  with 
the  various  programs  offered  by  colleges  and 
universities. 

But  it  would  undertake  major  research  proj- 
ects in  foreign  affairs,  based  upon  access  to 
official  records,  reports,  and  other  documents 
available  only  to  Government  employees,  as  well 
as  material  from  the  academic  community  and 
other  public  sources. 


The  Academy  would  be  created  as  an  autono- 
mous part  of  the  Government — but  it  would  be 
closely  linked  with  the  operating  foreign  affairs 
agencies. 

The  training  and  research  programs  would 
not  concentrate  exclusively  upon  any  particular 
phase  of  foreign  affairs  but  would  cover  the 
waterfront  as  regards  all  aspects  of  national 
security. 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute  would  be  in- 
corporated into  the  National  Academy — except 
for  the  training  it  now  gives  in  subjects  exclu- 
sively for  State  Department  people.  For  ex- 
ample, consular  operations. 

The  Academy  is  designed  to  combine  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  traditional  academic  environ- 
ment with  the  advantages  of  direct  access  to 
governmental  personnel,  material,  and  opera- 
tions. At  the  same  time  the  Academy  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  link  between  the  operating 
foreign  affairs  agencies  of  the  Government  and 
the  American  academic  community. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  the  committee  to 
understand  that  if  authorizing  legislation  were 
enacted  during  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
Academy  would  not  be  in  full  operation  before 
fiscal  1968.  Any  estimates  regarding  numbers 
of  officers  or  annual  costs  are  based  on  long- 
range  projections.  Obviously,  we  can't  expect 
this  Academy  to  spring  into  being  overnight. 

We  recognize  that  with  a  new  undertaking 
like  this  we  must  proceed  with  caution.  We 
shall,  of  course,  rely  heavily  on  the  Congress 
as  to  how,  and  how  fast,  to  proceed.  Moreover, 
the  Chancellor  and  the  Board  of  Regents  will 
have  major  roles  in  the  establishment  of  a 
definite  curriculum  and  organization. 

With  this  in  mind,  this  is  how  we  view  the 
Academy : 

Organizationally,  we  picture  the  Academy  as 
having  two  distinct  arms — training  and  re- 
search. The  research  arm  would  consist  essen- 
tially of  three  basic  centers :  one  for  the  study 
of  the  global  Communist  menace,  including  its 
theory,  practices,  resources,  vulnerabilities,  and 
techniques ;  another  for  the  study  of  how  indus- 
trialized nations  can  live  and  work  together 
for  mutual  benefit  and  security;  and  a  third 
for  the  study  of  the  underdeveloped  nations  and 
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their  problems  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, political  evolution,  and  internal  defense. 
As  to  the  general  types  of  training  to  be  con- 
ducted—as distinct  from  subject  matter— we 
have  in  mind  four  different  kinds  of  courses. 
First,  better  orientation  courses  for  new  officers 
designated  by  the  major  agencies  involved  in 
foreign  affairs.    Second,  special  area  and  lan- 
guage courses  for  officers  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  particular  countries  and  regions. 
This,  of  course,  is  done  now  at  the  FSL    We 
hope  to  do  it  better  at  the  NAFA.    Third,  a 
series  of  courses  for  all  officers,  aimed  at  com- 
prehensive career  development.     Fourth,  spe- 
cialized courses— as  needed— to  help  officers  of 
all  these  agencies  face  and  handle  crises  and 
adapt  to  new  situations  that  cannot  easily  be 
covered  within  the  framework  of  the  regular 
courses. 

The  Chancellor  would  be  the  chief  operating 
executive  of  the  Academy  and  responsible  for 
its  day-to-day  management.  This  would  cover 
the  selection  and  assignment  of  faculty  mem- 
bers and  staff,  standards  of  performance  and 
conduct,  the  curriculum,  designing  research 
programs,  and  promoting  cooperative  relations 
with  universities  and  other  private  institutions. 
The  Board  of  Regents  would  establish  broad 
policies  and  serve  as  a  two-way  channel  between 
the  Academy  and  the  operating  agencies  of  the 
Government,  This  would  assure  that  the  Acad- 
emy's training  and  research  programs  are  re- 
sponsive to  their  needs. 

We  plan  to  build  the  Academy  in  or  near 
Washington,  to  assure  the  faculty  and  student 
body  ready  access  to  Government  officials  and 
material. 

Obviously,  the  Academy  would  give  high- 
priority  attention  to  the  purposes,  problems, 
and  techniques  of  waging  the  cold  war,  which, 
as  Secretary  Rusk  has  said,  "is  our  main  busi- 
ness in  the  State  Department."  We  want  every 
governmental  officer  actively  engaged  in  foreign 
affairs  to  understand  thoroughly  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  global  Communist  menace ;  its 
theory,  history,  doctrines,  and  practices. 

There  would  be  courses  about  the  United 
States  itself— its  various  political,  economic,  so- 


cial, and  cultural  conditions.    This  might  well 
include  studies  of  congressional  attitudes  and 
legislation.    Certainly,  every  officer  who  repre-   | 
sents  America  abroad  should  know  all  he  can 
about  his  own  country. 

We  expect  that  the  Academy  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  coordination  and  efficiency  of  our 
policies  and  programs  at  home  and  abroad  by 
enabling  officers  in  different  agencies  to  under-  < 
stand  more  clearly  their  relations  with  one  an- 
other and  their  common  purposes. 

Now,  as  to  cost :  On  the  basis  of  our  present 
assumptions  as  to  the  needs  for  professional 
training,  which  contemplate  that  after  fiscal 
year  1968  there  will  be  approximately  700  pro- 
fessional-level officers  and  approximately  150 
other  students— such  as  Fulbright  scholars,  ; 
Mundt-Smith  recipients,  Foreign  Service  Staff 
personnel,  and  dependents  of  Government  offi- 
cials— enrolled  at  the  Academy  at  any  one  time, 
the  construction  and  capital  acquisition  cost  for 
the  Academy  is  estimated  at  approximately 
$17,500,000.  If  Congress  adopts  S.  865,  the 
annual  operations  and  maintenance  cost  after  . 
fiscal  year  1968  is  estimated  to  be  approximately 
$6,700,000. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  my  belief  that 
the  estimated  costs  of  the  Academy  are  ex- 
tremely moderate  if  measured  by  potential  re- 
sults.   The  dividends  reaped  from  investments 
in  education  are  always  intangible,  but  this 
makes  them  no  less  real.    During  recent  years, 
we  have  made  gigantic  efforts  to  keep  pace  with 
the  Communist  bloc  in  total  military  power, 
space   exploration,   missile   development,   and 
similar  matters.    Because  our  foreign  affairs 
officers  constitute  our  "firstline  troops"  in  the 
cold  war,  and  are  also  our  nation's  pioneers  in 
the  continuing  search  for  peace  and  freedom, 
I  am  convinced  we  must  be  prepared  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  guarantee  America  a 
strong  corps  of  foreign  affairs  personnel  fully 
capable  of  bearing  the  heavy  burdens  of  world 
leadership  and  equipped  to  protect  and  promote 
America's  international  interests  in  the  face  of 
any  possible  challenge. 

I  am  now  ready  to  answer  any  detailed  ques- 
tions you  may  have. 
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African  Development 


Statement  ly  Walter  M.  Kotschnig 


As  the  sun  was  setting  a  few  days  ago,  I 
visited  the  Stanley  monument.  I  looked  out 
over  the  land,  and  I  was  overawed  by  the  beauty 
of  what  I  saw,  by  the  grandeur  of  the  river  be- 
low me,  by  the  majesty  of  the  continent  which 
is  Africa. 

It  is  in  this  perspective  that  the  importance 
of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  comes 
into  clear  focus.  In  this  Commission  the  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  of  Africa  have  joined  in  a 
common  effort  to  secure  their  new-found  free- 
iom  through  economic  and  social  advances.  It 
nas  brought  you  together,  gentlemen,  founding 
fathers  of  a  new  Africa,  builders  of  new  nations, 
Guarantors  of  a  new  African  unity.  That  is 
ivhere  the  strength  of  this  Commission  lies,  and 
its  promise. 

For  the  third  time  I  have  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending one  of  your  sessions  as  observer  for  the 
[Jnited  States  of  America.  Having  partici- 
>ated  in  literally  hundreds  of  international  con- 
ferences, going  back  to  the  days  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  I  have  learned  to  sense  in  the  early 
ife  of  an  international  body  its  destiny,  whether 
I  is  fated  to  become  an  important  element  in  the 
nternational  community  or  end  up  as  another 
lebating  society.  We  need  have  no  fears  for 
he  future  of  this  Commission.  The  past  four 
:essions  have  pointed  the  way,  and  we  can  ex- 

1  Made  at  the  fifth  session  of  the  U.N.  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Africa  at  Leopoldville,  Republic  of  the 
3ongo,  on  Feb.  22.  Mr.  Kotschnig,  who  is  a  Special 
Adviser,  Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs, 
vas  the  U.S.  observer  at  the  session. 


pect  great  and  lasting  accomplishments  from 
this  and  future  sessions. 

It  is  significant  and  a  good  augury  that  we 
meet  in  this  beautiful  Capital  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo,  for  it  is  here  that  the  needs  for 
national  unity,  for  sound  institutional  struc- 
tures, and  for  international  cooperation  have 
been  so  recently  demonstrated.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  tragic  difficulties  which  have  beset 
this  great  country  since  its  independence  in 
1960.  My  delegation  rejoices  with  you  that 
with  the  integration  of  Katanga  there  has  been 
heartening  progress  toward  the  resolution  of 
these  difficulties,  and  we  warmly  congratulate 
our  distinguished  hosts  on  their  achievement. 

As  one  country  which  has  supported  the 
efforts  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo,  my 
country  takes  pride  in  the  assistance  which  our 
parent  organization  has  given  to  this  task.  We 
have  supported  the  United  Nations  here  in  the 
Congo  as  elsewhere  because  it  is  the  servant  of 
the  world  and  not  the  instrument  of  any  one 
nation  or  group  of  nations.  At  this  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hope  I  shall  be  allowed  to  pay  a 
formal  and  warm  tribute  to  a  man  who  sits  riarht 
here  in  our  midst,  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
our  Commission,  Mr.  Robert  Gardiner.  As 
Officer  in  Charge  of  the  United  Nations  Opera- 
tion in  the  Congo,  he  has  made  an  outstanding 
contribution,  not  only  to  the  people  of  the 
Congo  but  to  the  whole  of  Africa  and  to  the 
peace  and  well-being  of  the  world  at  large.  He 
deserves  our  deep  gratitude. 

The  achievements  here  in  the  Congo  are  in- 
deed great.     But  the  tasks  ahead  in  this  country 
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and  in  most  other  parts  of  Africa  are  even  more 
staggering.  Just  as  poverty  may  make  a 
mockery  of  the  freedom  of  an  individual,  so  the 
independence  of  a  nation  that  is  economically 
weak  and  socially  backward  may  be  placed  in 
jeopardy.  In  its  program  of  economic  assist- 
ance the  United  States  seeks  to  help  build 
strength,  to  give  reality  to  the  idea  of  national 
self-reliance.  And,  let  me  add,  it  is  determined 
to  keep  the  cold  war  out  of  Africa. 

The  needs  pressing  in  from  all  sides  on  the 
African  peoples  are  so  tremendous  and  so  ur- 
gent as  almost  to  defy  classification.  Yet  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  priorities  and  develop- 
ment plans  responsive  to  these  priorities  in 
order  to  avoid  needless  dispersal  of  effort  and 
to  assure  maximum  use  of  scarce  resources  for 
optimum  impact. 

The  secretariat  has  prepared  a  mountain  of 
documentation  for  this  session.  It  is  a  moun- 
tain rich  in  ore,  and  we  congratulate  the  secre- 
tariat on  its  achievement.  From  this  mountain 
of  documentation  there  emerge  certain  priority 
problems  and  needs,  certain  areas  which  call 
for  early  and  sustained  action :  such  as  the  need 
for  the  establishment  of  country  plans  of  devel- 
opment and  the  creation  of  adequate  institutions 
and  the  preparation  of  high-level  person- 
nel to  this  end ;  the  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  natural  resources,  including  latent  sources  of 
energy;  the  development  of  human  resources, 
basic  to  any  kind  of  economic  and  social  pro- 
gram through  the  improvement  of  health,  ed- 
ucation, and  training;  rural  development  and 
industrial  growth ;  the  building  up  of  transport 
facilities;  and  the  promotion  of  trade  within 
the  region  and  beyond. 

U.S.  Assistance  to  Africa 

It  would  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  were 
I  to  speak  on  all  these  subjects.  Time  is  one 
of  the  scarce  commodities  in  this  session,  and  it 
belongs  to  you,  not  to  us  who  have  come  as 
observers.  There  are,  however,  a  few  specific 
points  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  make. 

1.  The  United  States  stands  ready  to  offer 
assistance  in  setting  up  planning  organiza- 
tions to  help  determine  development  goals, 
weigh  the  alternatives  in  the  use  of  resources 
in  the  public  and  private  sector,  and  to  evaluate 


effects  of  legislation,  taxation,  and  incentives  on 
economic  activities.  At  the  same  time  we  recog- 
nize the  special  role  played  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, its  regional  economic  commissions,  and  its 
resident  representatives  working  on  behalf  of 
the  entire  U.N.  system  of  organizations,  in  the 
establishment  of  regional  and  country  develop- 
ment plans. 

2.  Related  to  this,  we  are  pleased  with  the 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  an  African  Insti- 
tute for  Development  and  Planning  sponsored 
by  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa.  We 
will  lend  this  project  our  strong  support  when 
it  comes  before  the  Governing  Council  of  the 
Special  Fund  later  this  year. 

3.  We  fully  concur  in  the ,  judgments  ex- 
pressed by  so  many  African  countries  that  the 
shortage  of  professional  and  skilled  personnel 
is  probably  the  most  important  single  obstacle 
to  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  economic  growth 
in  Africa.  Much  of  American  assistance  offered 
bilaterally  or  through  multilateral  channels  is 
aimed  at  overcoming  present  shortages. 

4.  We  are  also  very  much  aware  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  85  percent  of  the  Africans  live 
in  rural  areas,  hence  our  continuing  interest  in 
the  promotion  of  agricultural  improvement,  in 
farm  and  village  cooperatives.  We  aim  to  co- 
ordinate our  efforts  in  these  fields  with  those  of 
the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization and  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization. Under  present  conditions  the  main- 
tenance of  a  strong  agricultural  base  in  the 
economic  development  of  most  of  the  African 
countries  is  necessary  not  only  to  provide  food 
for  the  rapidly  growing  population  but  also 
because  it  helps  to  provide  a  large  volume  of 
exports  greatly  needed  to  secure  resources  for 
essential  imports  now  and  not  at  some  future 
time. 

5.  The  United  States  has  been  supporting 
and  will  continue  to  support  power  develop- 
ments important  to  agricultural  improvement 
and  essential  for  industrial  growth.  From  our 
own  experience  at  home  we  know  that  balanced 
agricultural  and  industrial  development  is  the 
best  guarantee  for  assuring  rising  standards  of 
living  to  all  levels  of  the  population. 

6.  Finally,  we  are  keenly  aware  of  the  need 
for  capital  assistance  and  we  are  trying  to 
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make  a  worthwhile  contribution  through  grants 
and  long-term,  low-interest  loans,  by  encour- 
aging private  investment,  and  through  our  very 
substantial  participation  in  such  great  financial 
nstitutions  as  the  International  Bank  for  Ee- 
:onstruction  and  Development,  the  Interna- 
ional  Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Fi- 
lance  Corporation,  and  last  but  not  least  the 
International  Development  Association. 

Speaking  of  financial  institutions,  I  should 
ike  to  add  that  the  United  States  is  sympa- 
thetic with  the  objectives  of  the  proposed  Af ri- 
:an  Development  Bank.  We  are  prepared  to 
consider  technical  assistance,  if  asked,  to  help 
stablish  and  operate  the  Bank.  The  United 
States  is  also  prepared  to  consider  loans,  pref- 
erably in  the  form  of  participation  in  specific 
projects,  when  the  Bank  is  established  and 
>perating. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  American  aid 
o  Africa  during  the  last  fiscal  year — in  1  year 
md  not  over  the  past  years  and  years  to  come — 
imounted  to  about  one-half  billion  dollars,  in- 
iluding  agricultural  commodities  and  Food  for 
Deace  but  not  counting  our  large  share  in  the 
tid  made  available  through  the  financial  insti- 
utions  just  mentioned,  through  the  United  Na- 
ions,  the  Special  Fund,  the  Expanded  Program 
)f  Technical  Assistance,  UNICEF,  and  the 
pecialized  agencies  such  as  ILO,  FAO,  WHO, 
md  UNESCO.  Nor  does  this  figure  of  one- 
lalf  billion  dollars  include  the  provision  of 
American  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  of  whom 
,200  are  at  present  serving  in  Africa.  Con- 
idering  the  large  number  of  requests  pouring 
n  from  all  sides,  their  number  may  well  double 
>y  1964. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  add  a  little  footnote 
o  what  was  said  by  my  distinguished  neighbor 
o  my  left— my  far  left.  He  urged  that  no 
)olitical  strings  be  tied  to  international  aid. 
Ve  fully  agree.  What  is  more,  we  act  accord- 
ingly. We  do  not  insist  that  every  dollar  the 
Jnited  States  contributes  to  the  United  Na- 
ions  organizations  for  economic  assistance  be 
pent  on  American  experts,  on  fellowships  to 
>e  used  exclusively  in  America,  and  on  Amer- 
can  supplies.  Unfortunately,  the  same  cannot 
>e  said  of  another  assistance  program  in  an- 
ther currency,  the  unit  of  which  is  the  ruble. 


In  extending  all  this  assistance  the  United 
States  has  not  waited  for  the  day  when  inter- 
nationally controlled  disarmament  will  become 
effective.  It  is  our  strong  hope,  however — and 
we  are  indeed  pledged  to  the  proposition — that 
our  people  will  be  enabled  to  provide  even  more 
substantial  aid  on  the  basis  of  savings  eventu- 
ally made  available  from  disarmament,  which 
we  ardently  desire  and  for  which  the  American 
people  pray.  When  that  day  of  disarmament 
will  come  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know,  and 
you  do  know,  I  trust,  that  it  is  not  the  United 
States  which  has  blocked  the  way  to  effective 
disarmament,  beginning  with  a  nuclear  test  ban. 

Increasing  African  Export  Earnings 

While  the  United  States  has  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  cooperation  with  other  Western 
countries  in  providing  assistance  to  the  develop- 
ing nations  throughout  the  world,  we  are  fully 
aware  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  for- 
eign exchange  resources  so  vitally  needed  for 
the  development  of  Africa  does  not  come — and 
is  not  likely  to  come — from  aid  or  other  capital 
flows  but  from  your  export  earnings.  We  also 
recognize  that  these  export  earnings  at  present 
are  all  too  dependent  on  the  prices  brought  on 
world  markets  for  a  few  primary  commodities. 
The  present  depressed  state  of  many  primary 
commodity  prices  is  damaging  to  African  na- 
tions, as  indeed  it  is  to  many  other  developing 
nations. 

The  longrun  solution  to  this  problem,  we  be- 
lieve, along  with  many  delegations  which  have 
already  spoken,  is  to  lessen  dependence  on  a 
few  basic  products  through  the  development  of 
a  broad  range  of  agricultural,  mineral,  and 
especially  manufacturing  exports.  The  expan- 
sion of  domestic  markets  and  intraregional 
trade  must  be  an  integral  part  of  this  process. 

This  creation  of  a  more  balanced  and  diversi- 
fied range  of  exports,  as  we  all  know,  cannot  be 
accomplished  overnight.  In  the  interim — in  the 
period  immediately  ahead — action  must  be 
taken  to  stabilize  some  key  commodity  prices  at 
levels  and  through  means  which  permit  pri- 
mary commodity  exports  to  contribute  to,  rather 
than  hinder,  the  development  effort  in  Africa. 
In  this  connection  the  United  States  has 
strongly  supported  the  new  International  Coffee 
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Agreement.2  This  agreement,  if  effectively  car- 
ried out  by  both  exporters  and  importers,  will 
be  of  great  importance  to  a  number  of  African 
nations.  My  Government  is  also  actively  par- 
ticipating in  preparations  for  negotiating  a 
meaningful  international  cocoa  agreement.  My 
Government  is  furthermore  actively  and  sympa- 
thetically considering  proposals  put  forward  in 
the  TT.N.  Commission  on  International  Com- 
modity Trade  and  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  for  arrangements  to  provide  com- 
pensatory financing  for  short-term  fluctuations 
in  all  export  receipts. 

There  are  other  actions  designed  to  improve 
the  trading  position  of  the  developing  countries 
which  the  United  States  Government  has  taken 
or  is  contemplating.  Thus  we  have  actively 
participated  in  the  efforts  of  the  GATT  Tropi- 
cal Products  Group  progressively  to  remove 
impediments  to  trade  in  key  tropical  products. 
Our  ultimate  goal  is  for  trade  in  tropical  prod- 
ucts to  be  free  of  import  duties  and  restrictions. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  U.S.  trade 
legislation,  my  Government  is  empowered  to 
eliminate  a  wide  range  of  import  duties  on 
tropical  products  without  seeking  reciprocal 
concessions  from  producing  nations,  provided 
the  European  Economic  Community  will  do 
likewise.  We  recognize,  however,  that  the  pro- 
gressive liberalization  of  tropical  products  trade 
must  take  place  under  conditions  which  do  not 
jeopardize  the  development  effort  of  producing 
countries  inside  preferential  systems. 

By  the  same  token  we  hope  to  use  the  author- 
ity of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  to  help  open  up 
markets  for  other  products  of  the  developing 
countries  and  to  encourage  other  developed 
countries  to  do  the  same.  During  the  next 
round  of  tariff  negotiations  we  would  not  expect 
the  developing  countries  to  give  full  reciprocity 
for  tariff  reductions  by  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries, but  we  would  expect  the  maximum  pos- 
sible participation  by  them  in  the  negotiations. 
Just  one  more  point  on  this  matter  of  trade. 
I  have  just  come  from  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee  for  the  United  Nations 


"For  background,  see  Buixetin  of  Apr.  1,  1963,  p. 
493. 


Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  in  New 
York.  My  Government  fully  supports  the  hold- 
ing of  this  conference  and  trusts  that  it  will 
achieve  constructive  results.  The  main  point 
which  we  made  in  New  York,  and  which  we 
will  continue  to  make,  was  that  the  conference, 
to  be  worth  while,  must  center  its  attention  on 
the  trade  needs  and  problems  of  the  developing 
countries  and  the  lift  which  trade  can  give  to 
their  economies  and  social  development.  We 
hope  for  the  fullest  participation  of  the  develop-  : 
ing  countries.  My  country  is  not  prepared  to 
have  the  United  Nations  conference  used  as 
a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  unrelated  issues 
such  as  may  have  arisen  between  the  state- 
trading  economies  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
market  economies  of  the  West.  There  are  other  ■ 
forums  where  such  difficulties  can  be  discussed 
without  endangering  the  beneficial  results  for 
the  developing  countries  which  we  hope  will 
flow  from  the  deliberations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Trade  and  Development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  travels  across  the  world, 
here  in  Africa,  in  far-off  Asia,  Latin  Amer-i 
ica,  and  elsewhere,  I  have  seen  untold  misery,; 
disease,  poverty,  and  wretchedness.  I  have  seen 
the  swollen  bellies  of  children  and  the  shrunken 
bodies  of  their  elders.  I  have  seen  hovels  which 
defy  description.  I  have  seen  the  outer  limits 
of  the  degradation  of  man.  But  I  have  also  had 
the  privilege  of  observing  the  magnificent,  the 
heroic  efforts  of  men  and  women  throughout 
the  world  to  set  an  end  to  all  that  misery,  to  all 
that  degradation.  I  have  met  with  them  in  this 
Commission,  as  in  other  regional  commissions 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  I  have  drawn 
strength  and  inspiration  from  their  efforts. 

My  Government,  the  American  people— for 
we  are  a  government  of  the  people — have  in 
word  and  action  demonstrated  their  determina- 
tion to  work  as  partners  with  men  and  women 
of  good  will  everywhere  in  the  building  of  a 
better  world.  We  do  not  seek  to  strengthen  the 
power  of  the  few ;  we  want  the  welfare  of  the 
many.  We  want  to  live  with  you  as  brothers 
in  the  same  mansion,  a  mansion  as  wide  as  the 
world,  in  which  all  of  us,  all  our  people,  will 
dwell  in  dignity  and  in  freedom. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Weather 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.    Entered  into 
force  March  23, 1950.    TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Mongolian  People's  Republic, 
April  4,  1963. 


Current  Actions 


BILATERAL 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Convention  on  the  Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricul- 
tural  Sciences.     Done  at  Washington  January  15, 
1944.     Entered  into  force  November  30,  1944.     58 
Stat.  1169. 
Ratification  deposited:  Bolivia,  April  3,  1963. 

Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  of  Jan- 
uary 15,  1944  (58  Stat.  1169).    Opened  for  signature 
at  Washington  December  1, 1958.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Bolivia,  April  3,  1963. 

Uriation 

International  air  services  transit  agreement.    Done  at 

Chicago  December  7,  1944.     Entered  into  force  for 

the  United  States  February  8,  1945.    59  Stat.  1693. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  April 

13,  1963. 

Nplomatic  Relations 

lenna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations.  Done  at 
Vienna  April  18,  1961.1 

Accession  deposited:  Congo  (Brazzaville),  March  11, 
1963. 

lealth 

Constitution     of    the     World    Health    Organization. 
Opened  for  signature  at  New  York  July  22,  1946. 
Entered  into  force  April  7,  1948.     TIAS  1808. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Uganda,  March  7,  1963. 

ihipping 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization.  Signed  at  Geneva  March  6, 
1948.  Entered  into  force  March  17, 1958.  TIAS  4044. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Brazil,  March  4,  1963. 

"elecommunications 

ladio  regulations,  with  appendixes,  annexed  to  the 
international  telecommunication  convention,  1959. 
Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  May  1,  1961;  for  the  United  States  October 
23,  1961.    TIAS  4893. 

Notification  of  approval:  Switzerland,  February  18, 
1963. 

'rade 

)eclaration  on  provisional  accession  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  November  13,  1962 
Entered  into  force  January  9,  1963 ;  for  the  United 
States  May  3, 1963. 

Signatures:  Belgium,  December  7,  1962;  Canada 
March  7,  1963 ;  France,  December  13, 1962;  Ghana' 
February  15, 1963 ;  India,  February  21,  1963 ;  Lux- 
embourg, December  14,  1962 ;  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, December  10, 1962 ;  United  States,  April  3, 1963. 

1  Not  in  force. 


Mexico 

Agreement  further  extending  the  agreement  for  con- 
tinuation of  a  cooperative  meteorological  program  of 
August  23  and  29,  1957,  as  amended  and  extended 
(TIAS  3905  and  5139).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Mexico,  D.F.,  March  15,  1963.  Entered  into 
force  March  15,  1963. 

Tunisia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  March  17  and 
18,  1959  (TIAS  4224),  to  provide  for  additional  in- 
vestment guaranties  authorized  by  new  United 
States  legislation.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Tunis  January  22  and  March  6,  1963.  Entered 
into  force  March  6, 1963. 
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Emergency  Preparedness  Functions 
Assigned  to  Secretary  of  State 

AN     EXECUTIVE     ORDER1 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  iu  me  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  including  authority  vested  in  me 
by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1958  (72  Stat.  1799), 
it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Scope.  The  Secretary  of  State  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  shall  prepare  na- 
tional emergency  plans  and  develop  preparedness  pro- 
grams designed  to  permit  modification  or  expansion 
of  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  State  and  of 
agencies,  boards,  and  commissions  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion in  order  to  meet  all  conditions  of  national  emer- 
gency, including  attack  upon  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Functions.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  poli- 
cies, plans,  and  procedures  for  carrying  out  his  respon- 
sibilities in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  under  conditions  of  national  emergency, 
including,  but  not  limited  to  (1)  formulation,  negotia- 
tion, and  implementation  of  contingency  and  post- 
emergency  plans  with  our  allies  and  of  the  intergovern- 
mental agreements  and  arrangements  required  by  such 
plans;  (2)  formulation,  negotiation,  and  execution  of 
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measures   affecting   the   relationships   of   the   United 
States    with    neutral    States;     (3)    formulation    and 
execution  of  political  strategy  toward  hostile  or  enemy 
States,  including  the  definition  of  war  objectives  and 
the  political  means  for  achieving  those  objectives ;  (4) 
maintenance  of  diplomatic  representation  abroad;  (5) 
reporting  and  advising  on  conditions  overseas  which 
bear  upon  the  national  emergency ;  (6)  carrying  out  or 
proposing  economic  measures  with   respect  to  other 
nations,  including  coordination  with  the  export  control 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;   (7)  mutual 
assistance  activities  such  as  ascertaining  requirements 
of  the  civilian  economies  of  other  nations,  making  rec- 
ommendations to  domestic  resource  agencies  for  meet- 
ing such  requirements,  and  determining  the  availabil- 
ity of  and  making  arrangements  for  obtaining  foreign 
resources  required  by  the  United  States ;  (8)  providing 
foreign   assistance,   including  continuous   supervision 
and  general  direction  of  authorized  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  programs  for  friendly  nations  and  de- 
termination of  the  value  thereof;   (9)   protection  or 
evacuation  of  American  citizens  and  nationals  abroad 
and  safeguarding  their  property ;  (10)  protection  and/ 
or  control  of  international  organization  and  foreign 
diplomatic,  consular,  and  other  official  personnel  and 
property,  or  other  assets,  in  the  United  States;  and 
(11)  documentary  control  of  persons  seeking  to  enter 
or  leave  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  Research.  The  Secretary  and  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  shall  cooperate  in  research  in 
areas  involving  the  Department's  responsibilities  un- 
der this  order. 

Sec.  4.  Resources  Evaluation.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  appropriate  participation  in  the  national 
resources  evaluation  program  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Sec.  5.  Functional  Guidance.  The  Secretary,  in 
carrying  out  the  functions  assigned  in  this  order,  shall 
be  guided  by  the  following : 

(a)  Interagency  cooperation.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  to  all  other  departments  and  agencies  foreign 
policy  guidance,  leadership,  and  coordination  in  the 
formulation  and  execution  of  those  emergency  pre- 
paredness activities  which  may  have  foreign  policy 
implications,  affect  foreign  relations,  or  depend,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  on  the  policies  and  capabilities  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

(b)  Presidential  coordination.  The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  shall  advise  and  assist 
the  President  in  determining  policy  for  the  perform- 


ance of  functions  under  this  order  and  in  coordinating 
the  performance  of  such  functions  with  the  total  na- 
tional preparedness  program. 

(c)  Emergency  planning.  Emergency  plans  and  pro-  ; 
grams,  and  emergency  organization  structure  required 
thereby,  shall  be  developed  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
continuing  activities  of  the  Department  of  State  on 
the  basis  that  it  will  have  the  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing out  such  programs  during  an  emergency.  The 
Secretary  shall  be  prepared  to  implement  all  appro- 
priate plans  developed  under  this  order.  Modifica- 
tions and  temporary  organizational  changes,  based  on 
emergency  conditions,  will  be  in  accordance  with 
policy  determinations  by  the  President. 

Sec.  6.  Emergency  Actions.  Nothing  in  this  order 
shall  be  construed  as  conferring  authority  under  Title 
III  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  or  otherwise,  to  put  into  effect  any  emer- 
gency plan,  procedure,  policy,  program,  or  course  of 
action  prepared  or  developed  pursuant  to  this  order. ; 
Such  authority  is  reserved  to  the  President. 

Sec.  7.  Redelegation.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  au-' 
thorized  to  redelegate  within  the  Department  of  State 
the  functions  hereinabove  assigned  to  him. 

Sec.  8.  Prior  Actions.  To  the  extent  of  any  incon- , 
sistency  between  the  provisions  of  any  prior  order  and 
the  provisions  of  this  order,  the  latter  shall  control. 
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The  White  House, 
February  26, 1963. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  April  4  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
W.  Averell  Harriman  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs.  (For  biographic  details,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  182  dated  April  8.) 

Appointments 

Chester  Earl  Merrow  as  Special  Adviser  on  Commu- 
nity Relations,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  effective 
March  18.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  140  dated  March  18.) 
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munist subversion,  steps  being  taken  in  the  Organization  of  American 
States  [OAS]  to  counter  Communist  subversion,  and  the  role  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  in  the  Western  Hemisphere's  security  effort. 
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le  United  States  and  Southeast  Asia 


by  U.  Alexis  Johnson 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs 1 


Lsk  the  average  person  on  the  street  to  define 
itheast  Asia  and  you  will  probably  get  as 
ly  different  answers  as  the  number  of  peo- 

you  ask.  A  World  War  II  veteran  will 
>ly  think  of  the  China-Burma-India  theater, 
i  he  will  at  least  be  right  on  Burma.  A  tour- 
might  have  visions  of  Thai  or  Bali  dancers, 

he,  too,  would  be  right  on  Thailand  and 
onesia.     Some  might  even  mention  India, 

that  would  be  stretching  the  elastic  term, 
theast  Asia,  too  far.  Actually  the  term  is 
erally  accepted  as  comprising  the  mainland 
insula  countries  of  Burma,  Thailand,  Ma- 
i,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Viet-Nam,  plus  the 
lippines  and  Indonesia, 
hus  Southeast  Asia,  as  we  define  it,  is  a 
graphic  expression  covering  an  exceedingly 
;e  area  of  land  and  water.    Our  frequent 

common  use  of  the  term  tends  to  give  the 
ression  that  it  has  a  certain  coherence  and 
y.  However,  I  do  not  think  it  an  exagger- 
n  to  say  that  there  is  thus  far  less  coherence 
Southeast  Asia  from  the  standpoint  of  race, 
?ion,  culture,  and  politics  than  in  all  of  Eu- 
i  in  the  last  century. 

evertheless,  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia 
lave  one  thing  in  common— they  are  a  part 
i  huge,  roughly  triangular  area  which  his- 
3ally  has  always  been  subjected  to  pressures 
i  at  least  one  of  the  three  sides  by  which 

bounded— India,  China,  and  the  sea. 
n  the  west  there  is  India,  which  for  many 
uries  had  a  great  influence  in  Southeast 
i,  or  "Further  India,"  as  it  once  was  called. 

ddress  made  before  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit 
etroit,  Mich.,  on  Apr.  8  (press  release  176  dated 
5). 


This  influence  was  primarily  cultural,  and  it 
was  transmitted  largely  through  Brahminism 
and  Buddhism.  Indian  influence  extended 
through  Burma,  Thailand,  and  Cambodia  and 
into  Indonesia.  It  is  evident  today  in  religious 
and  cultural  forms,  as  well  as  in  the  written 
languages  of  several  of  these  countries,  which 
are  based  on  Sanskrit.  On  the  other  hand, 
Chinese  cultural  influences  are  more  in  evidence 
in  what  is  now  Viet-Nam. 

Eacially  the  Chinese  have  also  contributed 
to  the  ethnic  strains  of  Southeast  Asia.  In  ad- 
dition China  at  times  exerted  the  relentless 
pressure  of  a  dynamic  expanding  empire.  The 
closely  related  Thai,  Lao,  and  Karen  peoples 
originally  inhabited  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Yangtze  River  in  west  China  but  migrated 
south  under  expanding  Chinese  pressure. 
Large  parts  of  Southeast  Asia  as  far  south  as 
Cambodia  once  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of 
Imperial  China,  paying  tribute  to  Peiping. 
Even  today  there  are  large  Chinese  communi- 
ties in  the  Southeast  Asian  coimtries,  where 
they  play  an  extraordinarily  important  role  in 
commerce  and  industry. 

Despite  the  force  of  these  external  influences 
from  India  and  China,  the  countries  of  South- 
east Asia  did  not  band  together  seeking  strength 
through  unity.  On  the  contrary,  like  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  they  continued  their  rivalries 
through  debilitating  wars  between  Burmese 
and  Thai,  between  Thai  and  Cambodians,  and 
between  Cambodians  and  Vietnamese.    During 

to 

the  course  of  these  wars,  extending  over  many 
centuries,  the  various  countries  developed  in- 
tense local  patriotisms  which  stay  with  them  to- 
day,   providing   the   basis   for   both    internal 
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strength  and  regional  weakness.  We  also 
might  note  that  the  colonial  period  served  even 
to  accentuate  these  divisions,  with  the  trans- 
portation, communications,  education,  and 
economy  of  each  colony  oriented  toward  its 
colonial  master  rather  than  toward  its  neigh- 
bors. 

The  third,  or  sea  frontier,  runs  from  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  bending  through  the  islands  of 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  to  the  China 
Sea.     Over   the    centuries   the    sea  has   been 
dominated  by  a  succession  of  powers,  each  of 
which  has  made  an  important  impression  and 
has  added  to  the  already  complex  pattern  of 
the  region.     The  Arabs  came  by  sea  in  the  10th 
century,  carrying  Islam  to  the  Malayan  Penin- 
sula and  the  Indonesian  islands,  penetrating 
north  to  Mindanao,  the  large  southern  island 
of  the  Philippines.     They   superimposed  the 
Moslem  religion  upon  these  areas,  thereby  add- 
ing a  new  factor  of  difference  between  them 
and    the    Buddhist    countries    of    continental 
Southeast    Asia.    Magellan    came   to    Luzon, 
thereby  paving  the  way  for  Spanish  coloniza- 
tion of  the  Philippine  Islands.     The  Portuguese 
star  rose  and  fell  rapidly,  to  be  followed  by  the 
Dutch,  who  came  into  Indonesia  some  300  years 
ago  to  build  one  of  the  largest  empires  in  the 
East.    Meanwhile  the  British  expanded  from 
India  into  Burma  and,  through  the  East  India 
Company,  moved  inland  and  northward  from 
Burma   and  Malaya   toward  Thailand.    The 
French  arrived  late  on  the  scene  but  rapidly 
moved   inland   and   northward   from   Cochin 
China,  eventually  reaching  the  Chinese  border. 
Throughout  the  past  four  centuries  the  power 
exerted  from  the  sea  has  been  predominant, 
pushing   inland    and   northward    toward   the 
mountains. 

This  latter  maritime  period  imposed  upon 
the  already  existing  political  and  cultural  pat- 
tern a  new  set  of  differences.  The  Spanish, 
English,  Dutch,  and  French  languages,  each 
bringing  with  it  its  own  different  literature 
and  world  outlook,  were  introduced  into  the 
different  countries.  Each  power  followed  a 
distinctive  policy.  In  the  Philippines  the 
United  States  emphasized  education  and  inde- 
pendence. In  Burma  and  Malaya  the  British 
concentrated  on  the  development  of  local  ad- 
ministrative structures  which  would  serve  a 


policy  of  decentralization  and  develop  local 
autonomy.  In  Indochina  much  attention  was 
given  to  culture  and  language  under  French 
guidance.  In  Indonesia  the  emphasis  was  on; 
agriculture  and  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try's raw  material  resources. 

Special  note  must  be  taken  of  the  role  played 
by  Thailand,  since  Thailand  alone  of  all  the! 
countries  in  the  region  has  successfully  main- 
tained its  independence  throughout  its  history. 
Thailand  was  not  immune  to  external  forces, 
and  it  has  indeed  absorbed  many  influences 
from  India,  China,  and  the  West.  It  has  an 
indelible  memory  of  historic  Chinese  pressure 
which  forced  the  Thai  people  to  the  south.  It 
has  also  coped,  in  recent  centuries,  with  pres- 
sure from  the  maritime  frontier.  Nevertheless,' 
situated  as  it  is  in  the  very  heart  of  Southeast 
Asia,  it  has  maintained  a  continuity  and  an 
independent  Asian  identity  which  are  a  source 
of  pride  to  its  people  today  and  a  source  of 
strength  in  the  face  of  the  pressures  which  again 
are  beginning  to  come  from  the  north. 

Resurgence  of  Pressure  From  the  North 

What  is  the  attraction  that  Southeast  Asir 
has  exerted  for  centuries  on  the  great  powers 
flanking  it  on  all  sides?  Why  is  it  desirable 
and  why  is  it  important?  First,  it  provides 
a  lush  climate,  fertile  soil,  rich  natural  re- 
sources, a  relatively  sparse  population  in  mosl 
areas,  and  room  to  expand.  The  countries  o\ 
Southeast  Asia  produce  rich  exportable  sur 
pluses  such  as  rice,  rubber,  teak,  corn,  tin,  spices 
oil,  and  many  others.  It  is  especially  attractivi 
to  Communist  China,  with  its  burgeoning  popu 
lation  and  its  food  shortages. 

Militarily  and  strategically,  Southeast  Asii 
has  great  assets.  It  stands  astride  of  east-wes 
trade  routes.  It  stands  in  a  critical,  strategi 
relationship  not  only  to  China  and  India  bu 
to  Australia,  the  western  Pacific,  and  Japan 
Bearing  in  mind  the  implications  of  the  recen 
Chinese  attack  on  India,  Southeast  Asia  take 
on  an  additional  significance,  since  its  domina 
tion  by  the  Communist  powers  would  outflan 
the  Asian  subcontinent. 

Although  still  thinly  populated  for  the  mos 
part,  the  human  resources  of  this  area  are  coil 
siderable  and  growing.     Taken  together,  th 
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peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  represent  an  im- 
portant segment  of  the  free  world  and  a  target 
)f  prime  importance  to  Communist  imperialism. 

There  is  a  rhythm  to  the  tides  of  history, 
lust  as  the  pressures  on  Southeast  Asia  have 
n  the  past  come  alternately  from  China  in 
he  north,  India  in  the  west,  and  the  maritime 
)owers  along  the  sea,  so  Southeast  Asia  is  again 
hreatened  by  a  resurgence  of  pressure  from 
he  north.  But  today  the  danger  from  this 
[uarter  is  multiplied  a  hundredfold  by  the  viru- 
Bnce  of  the  political  doctrine  which  now  rides 
in  the  backs  of  the  Chinese  people. 

As  my  colleague  Under  Secretary  Averell 
larriman  said  recently,  "I  don't  know  how  you 
an  distinguish  between  Chinese  communism 
nd  Chinese  imperialism.  Chinese  communism 
nd  all  communism  is  imperialist." 

Even  before  World  War  II,  Communist 
arties  of  varying  strengths  existed  in  all 
loutheast  Asian  countries,  from  Burma  to  the 
Philippines.  After  the  war  the  signal  was 
iven  for  armed  Communist-led  uprisings,  and 
lese  occurred  in  Burma,  Indonesia,  Malaya, 
ndochina,  and  the  Philippines.  Even  Thai- 
md,  the  one  country  in  Southeast  Asia  that 
ad  not  known  colonial  rule,  was  threatened, 
►y  1952  the  revolts  were  crushed  in  all  but 
[alaya  and  Indochina.  It  took  the  British 
nd  the  new  Malay  Federation  until  1958  to 
aell  Communist  guerrilla  forces  there.  This 
ruggle,  incidentally,  provided  valuable  les- 
>ns  which  are  now  being  applied  in  Viet-Nam. 
Tq  also  might  note  that,  except  for  Japan, 
alaya  is  now  the  most  prosperous  country 

Asia. 

The  efforts  of  some  powers  following  World 
rar  II  to  restore  colonial  rule  along  the  pre- 
»  pattern  permitted  the  Communists  more 
fectively  to  wave  the  banner  of  anticolonial- 
n  and,  for  example,  through  Ho  Chi  Minh, 

that  time  largely  to  capture  the  nationalist 
Dvement  in  Viet-Nam. 

After  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  on 
dochina2  we  took  the  lead  in  the  establish- 
m  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 

m,  an  alliance  of  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 

i 

1  For  texts,  see  American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955: 
\sic  Documents,  vol.  I,  Department  of  State  publica- 
n  6446,  p.  750. 


Pakistan,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  ourselves,  with  the  objec- 
tive of  providing  security  to  Southeast  Asia 
through  collective  military  action  if  the  Com- 
munists embarked  on  outright  military  aggres- 
sion. The  opening  of  the  eighth  meeting  of 
ministers  of  this  organization  was  attended  by 
Secretary  Kusk  this  morning  in  Paris.3 

Whatever  may  be  the  criticisms  of  SEATO, 
the  fact  remains  that,  since  its  inception,  the 
Communists  have  not  attempted  open  military 
action  in  the  area.  Instead  they  have  turned 
to  the  more  subtle  tactics  of  subversion  and  in- 
surgency, the  prime  example  being  the  guer- 
rilla warfare  in  Viet-Nam  carried  on  in  the 
method  made  classic  in  China  by  Mao  Tse-tung. 
Whereas  the  method  employed  by  the  Com- 
munists has  changed,  the  objective  remains  the 
same— destruction  of  the  independence  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  countries  one  by  one  and  re- 
turn to  the  days  when  they  bore  their  tribute 
to  Peiping.  While  the  armed  struggle  is  mani- 
fest now  only  in  Viet-Nam,  it  ceased  in  Laos 
through  the  settlement  reached  just  last  year 
at  Geneva,4  after  14  months  of  negotiation. 

Implications  of  Struggle  in  Viet-Nam 

I  have  pointed  out  that  Southeast  Asia  is 
not  a  homogeneous  region  but  rather  a  geo- 
graphic expression.  By  this  same  token  of 
geographic  interrelation,  the  security  of  the 
area  is  not  stronger  than  that  of  its  component 
countries.  All  of  us  who  were  at  Geneva  in 
1954  recognized  that  Communist  domination 
of  the  Red  River  Delta  of  North  Viet-Nam 
would  make  it  much  more  difficult  to  defend  the 
remaining  areas.  This  has  been  true.  How- 
ever, for  the  Communists  to  advance  any  fur- 
ther in  the  area  would  render  the  defense  prob- 
lem very  much  more  difficult,  if  not  well-nigh 
impossible.  This  is  why  the  valiant  struggle 
now  being  waged  in  South  Viet-Nam  has  im- 
plications far  beyond  the  borders  of  that  trou- 
bled country. 

Our  massive  assistance  to  free  Viet-Nam  is 
designed  to  avoid  just  such  a  catastrophe.    Our 

*  See  p.  641. 

*  For  texts  of  a  Declaration  on  the  Neutrality  of  Laos 
and  an  accompanying  protocol,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug. 
13, 1962,  p.  259. 
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objectives  in  Viet-Nam  are  to  assist  that  country 
to  regain  its  full  freedom  and  independence  and 
ability  to  achieve  for  its  vigorous  people  that 
well-being  and  economic  progress  of  which  it  is 
capable.  Our  principal  objective  is  the  same 
everywhere  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  seek  not  to 
dictate  the  form  of  government  nor  to  bind  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  into  an  alliance 
with  us.  This  is  a  matter  of  their  own  choosing. 
Our  sole  concern  is  that  they  have  the  freedom 
to  make  their  own  choice.  This  objective  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  free 
countries  of  the  area.  Thus  we  have  a  sound 
basis  for  cooperation  with  them. 

This  cooperation  takes  a  number  of  forms. 
First  is  our  military  cooperation  under  SEATO, 
which  places  on  us  certain  obligations  to  assist 
the  countries  embraced  by  the  treaty  in  defend- 
ing themselves  against  open  attack.  We  take 
these  obligations  seriously  and  have  made  it 
clear  that  we  will  meet  them  whether  or  not 
other  members  do  so.  Also,  importantly,  we 
have  the  ability  to  back  up  our  commitments. 

When  the  Korean  war  broke  out  our  forces 
were  not  battle-ready  and  we  had  to  think  in 
terms  of  months  for  the  deployment  of  combat- 
ready  forces  from  the  United  States. 

Today  the  picture  has  sharply  changed,  and 
in  Southeast  Asia,  as  well  as  in  other  areas,  our 
forces  are  fully  combat-ready  and  prepared  for 
prompt  deployment  by  air  and  sea.  This 
greatly  increases  our  ability  to  use  our  military 
forces  to  prevent  war  rather  than  dribble  in 
forces  after  fighting  has  started. 

This  was  well   demonstrated  in  Southeast 
Asia  last  May,  when  the  Viet  Minh  and  Pathet 
Lao  suddenly  resumed  their  attacks  in  Laos. 
Nam  Tha  fell  on  May  6,  and  subsequently  it 
appeared  they  were  continuing  their  advance 
to  the  Thai  border.    On  May  13  we  consulted 
with  the  Thai  Government,  and  on  May  15  our 
first  units  landed  at  Udorn,  across  the  river 
from  Laos.5    The  Communist  advance  stopped, 
and  in  July  the  Communists  agreed  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  Government  of  National  Union  in 
Laos.    We  have  recently  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  Thailand  for  establishing  logistic 
facilities  and   prepositioning  equipment  that 
would,  in  case  of  future  necessity,  permit  even 


s  For  background,  see  ibid.,  June  4,  1962,  p.  904. 


more  rapid  and  effective  deployment  of  Ameri 
can  and  other  SEATO  forces  to  that  countrj; 
This  will  still  further  increase  the  military  adj 
vantage  we  enjoy  throughout  much  of  the  are 
of  secure  and  controlled  access  by  sea  in  add 
tion  to  our  access  by  air.  An  essential  ingred 
ent  of  any  successful  defense  will,  of  course,  a 
ways  be  the  willingness  and  desire  of  tr 
people  attacked  vigorously  to  do  all  they  ca 
in  their  own  defense. 

With  overt  aggression  successfully  deterrei 
the  threat  to  the  area  lies  not  so  much  in  a 
invasion  from  without  as  in  subversion  and  h 
surrection  from  within.  This  was  defeated  i 
Malaya,  Burma,  and  the  Philippines,  contains 
in  Laos,  but  now  faces  South  Viet-Nam  in 
very  acute  form.  Attempts  to  penetrate  Tha 
land,  particularly  its  northeast  area  borderir 
Laos,  are  increasing. 

This  leads  us  to  this  whole  question  of  o; 

general  approach  to  cooperation  with  count™ 

not  only  in  Southeast  Asia  but  also  elsewhei 

who  are  facing  these  problems.    Each  of  the 

countries  must  have  the  ability  to  maintain  I 

ternal  order.    This  means  efficient  police  fort 

trained  in  the  tradition  of  public  service  | 

military  forces  able  to  supplement  and  suppc 

the  police  forces  in  case  of  necessity.     Tl 

means  less  emphasis  on  exotic  armament  ai 

massive  divisions  and  more  emphasis  on  th 

equipment,  training,  and  organization  that  w 

enable  the  military  force  to  fulfill  an  inten 

security  mission  within  the  country.     It  a] 

means  what  is  now  called  civic  action,  that 

the  military  force  doing  those  things  for  t 

local  population  which  it  can  do  without  sac 

ficing  its  primary  mission,  and  establishing 

sympathetic  relationship  with  the  local  popu 

tion.    Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into  1 

details,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  there  has  be 

a  great  change  in  emphasis  in  Washington 

these  matters,  to  the  degree  that  I  feel  that  < 

economic  and  military  assistance  programs  \ 

better    directed   to   this    real   and   immedi 

threat. 

However,  all  of  this  is  of  little  use  if  the  po 
ical,  social,  and  economic  structure  of  a  coun 
does  not  have  in  a  minimum  degree  what 
ancestors  so  aptly  called  "the  consent  of 
governed."    This,  of  course,  must  come  fi 
within,  although  we  can  encourage  and  p 
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from  without.  This  we  are  seeking  to  do,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  great  challenges  faced  by  our 
diplomacy.  We  in  the  Department  of  State 
ire  not  unmindful  of  the  responsibility  and  are 
seeking  to  train  our  personnel  and  so  organize 
3urselves  as  better  to  carry  it  out. 

roreign  Aid,  an  Investment  in  the  Future 

Our  annual  "great  debate"  is  now  opening 
hi  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  "foreign 
lid," 6  and  Southeast  Asia  is  already  receiving 
ts  share  of  attention.  First  let  me  say  that 
[  have  always  had  a  personal  aversion  to  the 
«rm  "foreign  aid,"  which  inevitably  carries 
vith  it  the  erroneous  implications,  first,  of 
iharity  on  our  part  and,  second,  of  superiority 
md  inferiority  as  between  ourselves  and  the 
eceiving  country.  I  feel  it  more  accurate  to 
peak  in  terms  of  investment — investment  in 
he  future  not  only  for  the  countries  with  which 
ve  are  cooperating  but  for  our  future  as  well. 

I  believe  that  there  are  few  who  would  deny 
hat  our  investment  in  the  Marshall  Plan  for 
Curope  and  our  postwar  assistance  to  Japan 
Lave  already  paid  off  as  handsomely  as  any 
avestment  in  our  history,  not  only  in  political 
nd  military  terms,  important  though  they  be 
a.  themselves,  but  also  in  direct  economic  terms. 

Our  investments  in  the  underdeveloped  areas, 
ticluding  Southeast  Asia,  coming  later  and 
tarting  from  a  less  well  developed  base  have 
nderstandably  not  uniformly  shown  as  quick 
r  yet  as  spectacular  returns  as  those  in  Europe 
nd  Japan.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  they 
re  bad  or  foolish  investments. 

Admittedly  some  investments  may,  with  the 
risdom  of  hindsight,  appear  more  prudent  than 
thers,  and  it  is  important  that  we  learn  from 
ur  mistakes.  This  we  are  attempting  to  do, 
s  are  the  countries  with  which  we  are  cooperat- 
ig.  However,  no  more  than  in  the  case  of 
n  industrial  firm  which  seeks  for  itself  sus- 
iined  vigor  does  this  mean  that  we  cease  invest- 
ig  in  the  future.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  we 
mst  invest  without  return  indefinitely  into  the 
ature.  Just  as  industrial  enterprises  and  proj- 
its  seek  for  themselves  self-sustaining  growth, 
)  are  the  countries  of  this  area  seeking  self- 
lstaining  growth  and  looking  forward  to  the 

'  For  a  statement  by  Secretary  Rusk,  see  p.  664. 


time  they  no  longer  need  to  rely  on  outside  re- 
sources. In  this,  also,  our  objectives  and  theirs 
are  consistent.  There  can,  and  inevitably  will, 
be  differences  between  honest  men  on  when  this 
point  can  be  reached.  While  among  those  who 
have  recently  examined  the  problem  there  are 
those  who  think  it  can  be  reached  sooner  than 
others,  they  all  agree  that  that  time  is  not  yet. 
Also  there  are  cases  in  which,  given  an  ideal 
world,  we  might  not  choose  to  make  an  invest- 
ment. But  we  are  not  living  in  an  ideal  world, 
and  we  often  have  to  weigh  how  much  more  it 
would  cost  us  tomorrow  if  we  did  not  make  a 
more  modest  investment  today. 

U.S.  Investment  in  Viet-Nam 

As  Viet-Nam  is  the  major  recipient  of  our 
assistance  in  the  area — not  only  financial  and 
material  but  also  our  men — it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  particularly  examine  our  investment  in 
that  country. 

First  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  regard  myself 
entirely  as  a  theoretician  or  abstract  observer 
of  that  situation.  I  was  a  participant  in  the 
1954  negotiations  which  led  to  the  partition 
and  French  withdrawal  from  that  unfortunate 
country.  Subsequently,  during  my  service  in 
the  area  and  on  the  SEATO  Council  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  I  became  directly  familiar  with 
some  of  its  problems  and  have  visited  it 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  most  recently  last 
December. 

In  order  to  put  its  problems  in  perspective 
I  think  it  important  to  look  back  on  its  recent 
past.  When  Viet-Nam  was  divided  in  1954, 
after  being  wracked  by  8  years  of  vicious  civil 
war,  there  were  few  who  would  have  given  the 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam  much  chance  of  survival. 
In  addition  to  all  of  its  other  problems,  it  was 
immediately  inundated  by  about  800,000  desti- 
tute refugees  from  the  north — about  7  percent 
of  its  population.  But  survive  it  did,  as  in 
many  ways  magnificently  so,  as  pointed  out  in 
detail  by  Mr.  Ball  [Under  Secretary  George  W. 
Ball]  before  this  same  audience  just  a  year  ago. 

As  Mr.  Ball  pointed  out,  Viet-Nam  effectively 
integrated  this  vast  flood  of  refugees  into  its 
society;  a  major  agrarian  reform  plan  was  car- 
ried out;  in  the  4  years  from  1956  to  1960  the 
elementary  school  population  was  almost  quad- 
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rupled;  food  production  per  capita  was  in- 
creased by  20  percent  while  it  was  falling  in  the 
north  by  10  percent;  and  in  general  the  south 
was  forging  ahead  at  a  rate  that  would  have 
been  impressive  even  for  a  peaceful  land.  It 
was  apparently  this  very  progress,  which  was 
so  conspicuous  as  to  be  intolerable  to  Hanoi,  that 
brought  on  a  major  intensification  of  infiltra- 
tion from  the  north  and  around  1959  a  stepping 
up  of  a  carefully  planned  and  mounted  cam- 
paign directed  from  Hanoi.  This  campaign  was 
openly  announced  from  Hanoi  in  1960.  As  Mr. 
Ball  also  stated,  the  response  to  this  threat 
could  not  be  limited  to  military  measures,  no 
matter  how  well  conceived  and  conducted; 
social  and  economic  measures  were  of  equal  im- 
portance. He  also  pointed  out  that  a  quick  and 
spectacular  victory  could  not  be  expected  but 
that  it  would  take  patient  application  of  effort 
by  the  Vietnamese  and  ourselves  over  a  long 
period  of  time— in  fact,  over  many  years. 

After  the  passage  of  a  year  it  is  entirely  fitting 
to  ask  the  question  "How  are  things  going?" 
This  question  is  increasingly  being  asked,  and 
it  deserves  an  honest  and  objective  answer. 
However,  the  answer  cannot  be  simple.  I  sup- 
pose people  were  asking  the  same  thing  in  1863 
and  in  1943,  too,  and  perhaps  not  getting  very 
satisfying  answers.  But  the  question  is  even 
more  difficult  in  a  guerrilla  war.  There  are  no 
frontlines  moving  forward  or  backward  that 
can  be  drawn  on  a  map ;  there  is  no  clearly  de- 
fined enemy  territory  to  invade  and  hold ;  there 
are  rarely  any  major  engagements  which  can 
be  totted  up  as  victories  or  defeats.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  and  the  Vietnamese  working 
together  have  made  important  progress  since 
the  end  of  1961,  when  we  began  to  step  up  our 
assistance. 

To  be  frank,  the  war  was  being  lost  fast  in 
the  fall  of  1961,  when  General  [Maxwell  D.] 
Taylor  first  led  a  mission  there.  Viet  Cong  at- 
tacks were  accelerating  both  in  numbers  and 
size.  In  September  they  overran  a  provincial 
capital  and  held  it  overnight,  long  enough  to  be- 
head publicly  the  Chief  of  Province.  There  was 
a  real  threat  that  they  might  be  able  to  "liber- 
ate" some  remote  area  and  hold  it,  possibly  as 
the  seat  of  a  "government"  which  the  bloc  could 
recognize  and  aid.  Transportation  was  so  dis- 
rupted   that    Saigon,    normally    a    big    rice- 


exporting  port,  was  forced  to  import  rice  from 
the  United  States. 

The  situation  has  substantially  changed  since 
then.  Viet  Cong  attacks  declined  steadily  in; 
1962.  They  are  now  running  at  a  rate  consider- 
ably less  than  half  the  January  1962  average., 
No  more  provincial  capitals  have  been  attacked. 
Rice  exports  have  resumed  and  are  expected  to 
be  near  normal  this  year.  There  are  no  Viet 
Cong  areas  immune  to  Government  penetration. 
Perhaps  even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that 
the  Viet  Cong  have  not  escalated  to  larger  units 
or  to  more  conventional  warfare. 

The  Strategic  Hamlet  Program 

There  are  other  indicators  of  progress— in- 
creased voluntary  intelligence  from  the  people; 
increased  Viet  Cong  weapons  losses,  the  fact, 
that  Viet  Cong  strongholds  are  being  systemati- 
cally penetrated,  their  supplies  and  installations 
destroyed.  But  I  think  the  most  important 
reason  for  guarded  optimism  is  the  adoption 
by  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam  of  the  "stra- 
tegic hamlet"  program. 

The  first  step  in  setting  up  a  strategic  hamlet 
is  largely  military.  A  hamlet  militia  is  trained 
and  armed  and  a  defensive  perimeter  con-; 
structed.  The  second  step,  however,  is  purely 
political.  It  is  the  election  by  a  secret  ballot  of 
a  hamlet  council  and  the  framing  of  a  hamlet 
charter  by  the  people's  elected  representatives. 
The  third  step  is  more  conventional  but 
equally  nonmilitary.  This  is  the  provision  of 
Government  services  such  as  agricultural  ex- 
tension and  low-interest  agricultural  loans 
cheap  fertilizer  from  Government-supported 
cooperatives,  new  schools,  and  hamlet-level 
medical  aid.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  farmer  ar 
economic  stake  which  he  will  want  to  defend. 

Communist  guerrilla  strategy  is  to  erode 
Government  support  and  isolate  the  Govern 
ment  from  the  people  by  attacks,  assassinations 
and  threats.  The  guerrillas  themselves  are  tc 
live  among  the  people  like  the  fish  in  the  sea 
according  to  Mao  Tse-tung's  much-quotec 
statement.  The  strategic  hamlet  strategy  is  th< 
opposite  of  this.  It  calls  for  tying  the  peopl< 
to  their  Government  by  hamlet  councils  anc 
Government  services  at  the  hamlet  level,  whil 
at  the  same  time  isolating  the  Viet  Cong  f  ron 
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heir  sources  of  supplies  and  recruits  among  the 
>eople.  The  aim,  in  short,  is  to  get  the  guerrilla 
ish  out  of  the  water. 

To  date  about  half  the  population — nearly  7 
aillion  people — live  in  about  5,000  strategic 
lamlets.  Another  5,000  strategic  hamlets  must 
ie  organized  before  the  program  is  complete 
ven  in  the  first,  essentially  military  phase. 

But  already  the  program  is  beginning  to  pay 
ff.  One  result  is  that  an  estimated  half  million 
ieople  previously  under  Viet  Cong  control  are 
ow  under  Government  control  and  protection, 
forale  in  the  countryside  is  up,  and  this  is  re- 
acted by  increased  voluntary  intelligence  from 
peasants  to  the  armed  forces,  a  sign  the  people 
ot  only  think  the  Government  is  whining  but 
re  willing  to  take  risks  to  help  it  win.  Perhaps 
tie  most  important  result  is  the  intangible  knit- 
ing  together  of  Government  and  people. 

Without  in  any  way  detracting  from  the  vital 
nd  heroic  contribution  of  our  advisers  and  lo- 
istic  support  personnel,  of  whom  20  were  killed 
y  Viet  Cong  action  last  year,  we  should  in  all 
f  this  be  clear  about  one  thing.  The  Viet- 
amese  are  fighting  this  war — and  fighting  it 
aliantly.  About  5,000  of  them  were  killed  last 
ear.  While  most  of  these  were  in  the  armed 
orces,  this  total  also  includes  village  officials 
nd  militia,  schoolteachers  and  malaria  work- 
rs.  During  the  same  period  about  30,000  cas- 
alties  of  all  kinds  were  inflicted  on  the  Viet 
!ong. 

I  would  thus  say  there  is  reason  for  some  op- 
mism.  However,  this  is  going  to  be  a  long, 
ard  struggle.  The  Viet  Cong  remain  very 
;rong  and  very  determined.  There  is  no  sign 
lat  the  bloc  is  faltering  in  its  support  for  the 
ttack  on  South  Viet-Nam.  We  are  dealing 
rith  an  enemy  who  is  patient  and  counts  on  our 
npatience,  who  is  willing  to  accept  adversity 
nd  hopes  we  are  not. 

But  we  are  satisfied  that  we  have  a  sound 
;rategy ;  progress  is  being  made,  and  the  Viet- 
amese  have  certainly  demonstrated  their  ca- 
acity  for  sacrifice  and  their  determination  to 
irvive  as  a  free  people.  As  President  Ken- 
edy said  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message,7 
The  spearpoint  of  aggression  has  been  blunted 
i  South  Viet-Nam." 


7  Bulletin  of  Feb.  4, 1963,  p.  159. 


The  President's  statement  justifiably  has  an 
optimistic  ring,  and  I  think  it  well  for  me  to 
close  on  that  note. 

I  close  on  that  note  not  only  for  South  Viet- 
Nam  but  for  Southeast  Asia  as  a  whole.  How- 
ever, I  would  not  want  this  to  be  interpreted  as 
any  cheap  or  careless  optimism,  for  this  would 
not  be  justified.  Rather  my  optimism  is  based 
on  the  conviction  that,  working  in  free  associa- 
tion with  free  peoples,  we  enjoy  an  advantage 
which  the  Communists  can  never  hope  to  emu- 
late. This  we  are  doing  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  our  investment  is  a  wise  one 
and  that  to  it  the  American  people  will  continue 
to  give  that  persevering  support  which  free- 
dom always  demands  of  any  people. 


Eighth  Meeting  of  SEATO 
Council  of  Ministers 

The  eighth  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
was  held  at  Paris,  April  8-10.  Following  are 
texts  of  a  statement  made  by  Secretary  Rush  at 
the  opening  session  on  April  8  and  a  communi- 
que issued  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  on 
April  10. 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  RUSK 

It  is  deeply  significant  that  we  meet  in  Paris 
today  for  deliberations  concerned  with  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  halfway  round  the  globe. 
Our  meeting  here  underscores  our  consciousness 
that  the  security  and  freedom  of  the  West  and 
security  and  freedom  in  the  East  are  intimately 
interrelated.  We  know  that  the  safety  of  us 
all  requires  resistance  to  Communist  aggressive 
threats  wherever  they  arise,  whether  in  Asia, 
in  Europe,  or  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
SEATO,  in  drawing  together  nations  from  all 
these  areas  for  the  common  defense,  uniquely 
expresses  our  comprehension  of  this  truth. 

The  necessity  for  collective  security  is  well 
established.  Some  of  us  here  today  have 
learned  this  together  in  the  fire  of  two  world 
wars.    The  Manila  Pact x  is  collective  security 

1  For  text  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  signed  at  Manila  on  Sept.  8,  1954,  see  Bulletin 
of  Sept.  20, 1954,  p.  393. 
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applied  to  the  worldwide  scope  of  the  Commu- 
nist menace.  Communist  aggressors  would  be 
comforted  by  the  prospect  of  attacking  or  seek- 
ing to  subvert  each  country  and  each  area  in- 
dividually. SEATO  denies  them  this  satis- 
faction in  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  The 
rapid  deployment  of  forces  by  SEATO  nations 
to  Thailand  last  year  underscores  our  readiness 
and  our  capability  to  act  in  the  common  defense. 

Major  events  affecting  the  treaty  area  have 
occurred  since  we  last  met.  We  shall  be  con- 
cerned with  the  significance  of  these  in  our  dis- 
cussions here. 

In  Laos  the  signing  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments 2  has  created  the  basis  for  stability,  and 
a  coalition  government  under  Prime  Minister 
Souvanna  Phouma  has  been  established.    The 
United  States  fully  supports  the  objectives  of 
these  agreements  and  has  strictly  complied  with 
their  terms.    We  are  not  satisfied,  however,  that 
the  other  side  has  done  so,  particularly  the  re- 
quirement that  all  foreign  military  forces  be 
withdrawn.     This  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  freedom  for  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission to  conduct  effective,  unhindered  investi- 
gations throughout  the  entire  Kingdom,  partic- 
ularly in  those  parts  controlled  by  the  Pathet 
Lao,  which  are  now  closed  to  the  Commission. 
Until  there  is  cooperation  in  this  respect  and 
until  the  Communist-supported  Pathet  Lao  sup- 
port the  coalition  government,  the  objectives  of 
the  Geneva  Agreements  simply  cannot  be  fully 
realized.    A  tragic  and  deplorable  series  of  de- 
velopments has  increased  tensions  in  the  Plaine 
des  Jarres.    Each  signatory  of  those  agree- 
ments must,  we  believe,  use  its  influence  urgently 
to  prevent  further  aggravation  of  the  situation, 
to  ease  tensions,  and  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  an  atmosphere  of  harmony  in  support 
of  the  Government  of  National  Union.    We 
must,  therefore,  continue  to  watch  developments 
in  Laos  with  the  closest  possible  attention. 

In  Viet-Nam,  although  the  struggle  has  in- 
tensified since  our  1961  meeting,3  the  Viet  Cong 
drive  has  been  blunted,  and  there  are  some 
grounds  for  further  encouragement.  We  be- 
lieve that  Viet-Nam  has  now  found  the  right 
strategy  for  meeting  the  Viet  Cong  terrorism 


and  is  applying  it  with  increasing  vigor  and 
success.    The  struggle  may  be  protracted  and 
bitter,  but  we  have  no  doubt  of  ultimate  victory. 
The  protocol 4  to  the  Manila  Pact  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  vital  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  other  SEATO  nations  in  the  preservation 
of  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Viet-Nam.  I 
The  readiness  of  my  country  and  others  to  help 
countries  to  meet  indirect,  as  well  as  direct,  Com- 
munist aggression  is  illustrated  by  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  our  assistance  to  Viet-Nam. 
Since  we  last  met,  Communist  subversion  in 
northeast  Thailand  has  become  a  real  and  pres- 
ent danger.    The  Government  of  Thailand  has 
moved  with  vigor  and  imagination  to  deal  with 
it.    We  fully  realize  that  the  sacrifices  of  the 
people  of  Thailand  in  this  effort — and  in  other, 
of  our  joint  endeavors — are  all  a  valuable  part 
of  worldwide  resistance  to  communism  and  con-, 
tribute  to  our  safety  as  well  as  theirs.    We  are 
glad,  therefore,  to  lend  our  support  to  Thai- 
land's   countersubversion    program,    together 
with  other  members  of  this  alliance,  in  keeping: 
with  our  commitments  under  the  Manila  Pact.' 
Thailand,  a  full  member  of  SEATO,  can  be; 
assured  of  our  fullest  determination. 

The  blatant  aggression  of  Communist  China 
on  the  Indian  border  has  vast  and  historic  sig- 
nificance. Suffice  it  at  the  moment  to  say  that 
it  revealed  for  the  whole  world  Communist 
China's  readiness  to  turn  even  on  those  who 
have  tried  to  be  a  friend  and  to  resort  to  overt 
aggression  whenever  its  expansionist  aims  are 
thereby  served. 

Communist  propaganda  continues  persistent- 
ly to  hurl  invective  and  derision  at  our  treaty 
organization.  This  criticism  of  SEATO  is,  in 
fact,  a  recognition  of  its  success  in  obstructing 
Communist  aggressive  aims.  But  SEATO  s 
role  is  broader  than  its  military  power. 
SEATO  is  also  an  expression  of  the  determina- 
tion of  Asian  nations  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence and  to  increase  the  economic  well- 
being  of  their  people.  Ultimately,  these  are  as 
important  as  military  defense  in  assuring  that 
independence  will  be  preserved. 

We  value  the  Manila  Pact,  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  support  it  as  the  essential  instrument 
through  which  we  can  participate  in  the  collec- 


2  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  13,  1962,  p.  259. 

3  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  17,  1961,  p.  547. 


4  Ibid.,  Sept.  20, 1954,  p.  395. 
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ive  defense  of  Southeast  Asia  for  the  mutual 
enefit  of  the  respective  peoples.  It  is  in  this 
pirit  that  my  delegation  enters  upon  these  im- 
ortant  discussions  in  the  next  few  days. 

EXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

:ess  release  187  dated  April  11 

The  SEATO  Council  held  its  eighth  meeting  in  Paris 
om  April  8  to  10,  1963,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
is  Excellency  Mr.  Maurice  Couve  de  Murville,  Min- 
ter  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  France.  The  inaugural  ad- 
•ess  was  delivered  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  France, 
is  Excellency  Mr.  Georges  Pompidou. 

eneral  Observations 

The  Council  held  an  exchange  of  views  on  the  inter- 
itional  situation  with  special  reference  to  develop- 
ents  in  the  treaty  area.  It  reaffirmed  that  the  main 
m  of  the  Manila  Pact  is  to  ensure  the  peaceful  de- 
lopment,  economic  stability  and  national  independ- 
ce  of  the  countries  within  the  area.  The  Council 
pressed  concern  over  the  continuing  and  widening 
reats  to  the  security  of  such  countries  while  reaffirm- 
g  their  determination  to  maintain  vigilance. 
The  subversive  campaign  against  Viet-Nam  has  been 
nsidered.  The  Council  took  note  of  information 
ren  by  some  delegations  indicating  that  consider- 
le  progress  has  been  achieved  in  the  fight  against 
is  subversion  and  that  one  may  expect  a  new  im- 
ovement  in  the  situation  thanks  to  the  efforts  made 
the  Government  of  Viet-Nam  who  were  able  to  stem 
bellion.  The  Council  hopes  that  Viet-Nam,  with  the 
pport  given  to  it,  would  be  in  a  position  to  maintain 
advance  towards  internal  stability  and  international 
mrity. 

rhe  Council  reiterated  its  support  for  the  cause  of 
neutral  and  independent  Laos  under  a  Government 
National  Union.  It  expressed  the  hope  that  those 
io  have  the  responsibility  in  Laos  and  also  the  signa- 
ges of  the  Geneva  Accords  will  succeed  in  ensuring 
J  maintenance  of  peace,  neutrality  and  national  unity 
tich  the  people  of  Laos  so  earnestly  desire, 
rhe  members  of  the  Council  took  note  of  their  agree- 
nt  on  a  revised  procedure  for  taking  decisions  with- 
the  organization  which  will  improve  its  work  and 
•rease  its  efficiency. 

rhey  also  took  note  of  some  decisions  taken  since 
'ir  last  meeting  by  members  of  the  organization,  in 
:ticular  the  joint  Thailand-United  States  statement 
March  6,  1962,"  and  the  deployment  in  Thailand  in 
y  1962  of  troops  from  some  member  countries.* 
ey  deemed  that  these  facts  could  increase  the  ca- 
nity of  such  countries  to  comply  with  their  obliga- 
te. 

For  text,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  26, 1962,  p.  498. 

For  background,  see  ibid.,  June  4,  1962,  p.  904. 


Counter-subversion 

The  Council  emphasized  that  the  development  of  ef- 
fective measures  to  prevent  and  counter  subversion 
continues  to  be  a  major  task  facing  the  member  coun- 
tries. It  noted  the  steps  taken  during  the  past  year  to 
deal  with  this  problem. 

Military  Defence 

The  Council  affirmed  its  continued  support  for  the 
principle  of  collective  security. 

The  Council  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  military 
advisers  and  the  military  planning  office  have  revised 
and  refined  the  plans  for  defensive  action,  in  the  light 
of  changing  conditions  and  anticipated  situations. 

The  Council  examined  the  operation  of  the  continu- 
ing series  of  military  exercises,  and  agreed  that  the 
body  of  experience  gained  in  working  together  was  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  alliance  for  any  possible  defensive 
action  the  member  nations  might  be  called  upon  to 
undertake  in  combination. 

The  Council  welcomed  an  announcement  by  the 
Council  member  for  Australia  of  arrangements  made 
by  his  Government  with  the  Royal  Thai  Government 
for  the  establishment  of  a  military  rebuild  workshop 
for  the  major  repair  and  maintenance  in  Thailand  of 
Thai  military  and  Government  vehicles. 

Economic  Co-operation 

The  Council  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  progress 
achieved  by  member  countries  in  the  sphere  of  eco- 
nomic development,  and  agreed  that  continuing  ad- 
vance in  this  field  is  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
treaty  area. 

The  Council  expressed  approval  of  the  various  civil 
projects  undertaken  by  the  organization : 

(1)  The  Community  Development  Project,  inaugu- 
rated in  November  of  last  year,  in  conjunction  with  the 
nation-wide  plan  of  the  Thai  Government.  This  proj- 
ect is  designed  to  decentralize  the  problem  by  setting 
up  regional  centres  which  analyze  the  actual  conditions 
and  train  experts  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
specific  areas.  Aid  from  the  government  and  from 
other  member  nations  can  thus  reach  the  people 
directly. 

(2)  Skilled  labour  projects  in  Pakistan,  Thailand 
and  the  Philippines  which  are  designed  to  provide 
training  for  the  workers  in  developing  societies.  Two 
new  schools  are  being  opened  in  Pakistan  early  this 
year.  In  Thailand,  19  schools  are  now  training  some 
5,500  students  in  technical,  electrical,  electronic  and 
other  skills.  An  apprenticeship  program  in  the  Phil- 
ippines has  proved  successful  in  fitting  workers  for 
industrial  jobs. 

(3)  The  Graduate  School  of  Engineering  in  Bangkok. 
This  advanced  engineering  school  fills  a  regional  need 
which  has  not  been  met  by  other  means.  Enrolment  is 
open  to  students  of  various  countries  from  the  region, 
whether  members  of  SEATO  or  not. 
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(4)  The  SEATO  Meteorological  Telecommunications 
Project,  linking  Bangkok  and  Manila,  which  is  sched- 
uled for  completion  within  two  years. 

Medical  Research 

The  Council  noted  with  satisfaction  the  work  of 
the  SEATO  cholera  research  laboratory  in  East  Paki- 
stan, and  the  SEATO  general  medical  laboratory  in 
Thailand.  These  scientific  investigatory  institutions 
have  been  given  the  task  of  discovering  means  to  com- 
bat disease  in  the  treaty  area,  and  thus  to  improve  the 
well-being  of  the  people. 

The  Council  welcomed  the  proposed  establishment  of 
a  SEATO  clinical  research  centre  at  the  school  of 
graduate  studies  of  the  University  of  Medical  Sciences 
at  Bangkok.  The  main  objective  of  the  proposed  new 
centre  is  to  gain  further  knowledge  concerning  the 
effects  of  diseases;  its  functions  are  to  include  pro- 
fessional training,  education  and  research. 

Cultural  Co-operation 

The  Council  noted  the  continuing  cultural  inter- 
change among  member  nations,  and  agreed  that 
SEATO's  role  in  this  activity  should  be  continued. 
The  organization  provides  undergraduate  scholarships, 
graduate  scholarships,  fellowships  and  professorships, 
and  sponsors  educational  conferences. 

The  Council  noted  with  approval  the  recent  con- 
ference which  studied  the  equivalence  of  university 
credits,  so  that  scholars  may  more  easily  transfer  from 
one  country  to  another  in  furtherance  of  their  studies. 

Appointment  of  Secretary-General 

The  Council  appointed  His  Excellency  Mr.  Pote 
Sarasin  for  a  further  period  of  two  years  to  terminate 
at  a  suitable  date  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Council 
meeting  of  1965. 

Secretariat-General 

The  Council  expressed  appreciation  to  the  Secretary- 
General  His  Excellency  Mr.  Pote  Sarasin  and  his 
staff  for  their  outstanding  services  to  the  organization. 

Expression  of  Gratitude 

The  Council  expressed  its  gratitude  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  for  its  hospitality  and  the  excellent 
arrangements  made  for  the  conference.  The  meeting 
voted  warm  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  His  Excellency 
Mr.  Maurice  Couve  de  Murville. 

Next  Meeting 

The  Council  accepted  with  pleasure  the  invitation  of 
the  Government  of  the  Philippines  to  hold  its  next 
meeting  in  Manila  in  view  of  the  tenth  anniversary  in 
1964  of  the  signing  in  Manila  in  1954  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defence  Treaty. 


The  Divided  World  of  Communism 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  interview  of  Sec- 
retary Rusk  by  NBC  correspondent  Elie  Abel, 
filmed  for  use  as  part  of  the  National  Broad- 
castmg  Company's  special  program  "An  En-\ 
cyclopedia  of  the  Divided  World  of  Commu- 
nism" televised  on  April  10. 

Press  release  188  dated  April  10 

Mr.  Abel:  Mr.  Secretary,  how  much  comfort 
can  we  in  the  West  take  from  this  crack  in  what 
used  to  be  called  the  Communist  monolith? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  Mr.  Abel,  I  think  that 
it  is  important  at  the  very  beginning  to  realize 
that  we  can't  be  sure  about  what  this  split 
means,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason.  I'm  con; 
vinced  that  neither  Moscow  nor  Peiping  full} 
understands  the  full  relationship  between  the 
two  at  the  present  time. 

We  do  know  that  there  are  some  very  impor 
tant  elements  in  the  differences  that  are  bein£ 
exhibited  now  between  Moscow  and  Peiping 
There  is  an  ideological  conflict :  how  best  to  ge 
on  with  the  world  revolution.  There  surah 
must  be  some  historical  differences  between  thi 
Russians  and  Chinese  that  are  involved.  Ther 
is  a  contest  for  the  leadership  of  the  worl* 
revolution. 

I  don't  believe  that  we  can  afford  to  take  com 
fort  yet.  Obviously  to  the  extent  that  the  Com 
munist  movement  is  divided,  that  there  is  con 
fusion  among  Communist  parties  in  man; 
countries,  or  that  there  are  differences  of  tecli 
niques  between  these  two,  that  is  all  to  the  gooc 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  both  of  them  are  corr 
mitted  to  the  world  revolution.  Lord  Horn 
[British  Foreign  Secretary]  pointed  out  tbi 
both  of  them  want  to  overcome  capitalism  an 
free  institutions.  This  is  a  source  of  dang< 
because,  if  these  two  elements  in  the  Communii 
camp  enter  into  a  rivalry  as  to  which  one  ( 
them  can  get  on  most  rapidly  with  their  worl 
revolution,  this  could  result  in  an  increase 
danger  to  the  free  world. 

So  I  would  think  that  we  have  to  be  in 
position  of  watchful  waiting— observe  it  close! 
respond  to  any  situation  which  threatens  t 
and  be  a  little  careful  about  taking  prematu 
comfort  from  arguments  within  the  Communi 
world  as  to  how  best  to  bury  us. 
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/  take  it  itfs  your  feeling  then,  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  the  West  should  at  this  moment  do  noth- 
ing to  try  to  capitalize  on  this  quarrel? 

Well,  I  think  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
najor  moves  that  the  free  world  could  make 
which  would  advance  the  interests  of  the  free 
world  in  trying  to  insert  ourselves  in  between 
Moscow  and  Peiping.  Because  if  we  ourselves 
were  to,  say,  increase  pressures  on  one  or  the 
)ther,  I  think  that  we  could  very  likely  drive 
hese  two  closer  together  again. 

You  see,  neither  Moscow  nor  Peiping  can 
ifford  to  be  without  the  other  in  a  direct  con- 
!rontation  between  either  one  of  them  and  the 
:ree  world.  They  are  important  to  each  other, 
md  that  importance  has  not  been,  I  think,  elim- 
nated  by  the  rivalries  that  are  now  apparent 
vithin  the  Communist  world.  So  we  have  to 
)e  a  little  cautious  about  this. 

/  notice,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  Chinese  in 
he  past  few  days  have  sent  trade  missions  both 
o  West  Germany  and  to  Britain,  apparently  in 
m  effort  to  build  up  their  trade  with  those 
Western  countries  and  in  this  way  make  up 
ome  of  the  deficit  that  the  Russians  have  im- 
posed on  them.  How  would  this  Government 
ook  upon  increased  trade  with  China  by  either 
>/  these  allies? 

Well,  we  have  not  been  ourselves  in  favor  of 
ncreasing  trade  with  Communist  China.  We 
oirselves  don't  trade  with  mainland  China.  I 
hink  it  is  true  that  the  drop  in  trade  between 
nainland  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
nainland  China's  own  requirements  now  stimu- 
ate  them  to  get  out  and  see  if  they  can't  achieve 
aarkets  and  sources  of  supply  elsewhere. 

As  you  know,  they  bought  large  quantities 
>f  grain,  for  example,  from  Canada  and  Aus- 
ralia.  They,  I  think,  having  less  Soviet  trade, 
-re  trying  to  stimulate  their  own  trade  rela- 
ions.  I  suspect  they  will  try  in  Latin  America 
is  well  in  an  attempt  to  find  markets  through 
vhich  they  can  get  the  foreign  exchange  that 
hey  need  to  buy  in  markets  other  than  the 
Communist  bloc  itself.  I  think  that  the  free 
vorld  ought  to  be  very  cautious  about  the  terms 
»f  trade,  about  the  types  of  trade  in  which  it 
nters  in  trade  relations  with  Peiping. 

You  have  mentioned,  sir,  ideology  and  na- 


tional history.  I  wonder  to  what  extent  one 
can  look  upon  these  differences  as  a  difference 
of  outlook  between  a  comparatively  rich  and  a 
comparatively  poor  Communist  country,  be- 
tween a  country  whose  territorial  ambitions  are 
more  or  less  satisfied  and  one  with  dissatisfied 
ambitions. 

I  think  Mr.  Couve  de  Murville  [French  For- 
eign Minister]  pointed  out  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  level  of  development  of  Communist 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  may,  in- 
deed, make  some  difference  in  power  and  atti- 
tude. The  Soviet  Union  has  a  considerable 
stake  in  what  it  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
in  the  last  30  or  40  years.  It  has  a  rather 
sophisticated  industry.  It  has  a  highly  sophis- 
ticated military  establishment.  It  knows  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  nature  of  modern  war 
than  the  Chinese  Communists  do.  I  think  that 
the  level  of  mainland  Chinese  underdevelop- 
ment causes  the  Chinese  to  expect  vast  amounts 
of  help  from  the  Soviet  Union  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  been  able  to  provide  to  the  extent 
wanted  by  the  Chinese. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Soviet  Union  still  has 
great  unfinished  business  in  its  own  country, 
because  it  has  had  difficulty  in  finding  the  re- 
sources to  do  everything  that  it  wants  to  do  at 
the  same  time ;  for  example,  as  between  a  mili- 
tary establishment  and  consumer  needs.  So 
I  think  that  there  are,  quite  apart  from  ideol- 
ogy, there  are  some  conflicts  of  interest  between 
Communist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  which 
are  a  part  of  this  present  disagreement  between 
them. 

/  tvonder  if  itfs  correct,  as  so  many  people 
seem  to  assume,  that  the  Chinese  are  necessarily 
the  more  aggressive  partner  here?  Pm  think- 
ing of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Russians  who 
planted  some  missiles  about  90  miles  off  our 
shore. 

Well,  I  think  it's  a  matter  of  doctrine.  The 
Chinese  are  supporting  a  more  primitive  type 
of  Communist  revolution.  I  think  their  influ- 
ence in  the  bloc  is  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
aggressive  policy  than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  Union,  since  the  death  of  Stalin,  has 
attempted  to  develop  the  idea  of  peaceful  co- 
existence somewhat  further  than  the  Chinese, 
for  example. 


Mm 
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But,  nevertheless,  I  think  we  ought  not  to 
underestimate  the  seriousness  of  purpose  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  getting  on  with  the  world  revo- 
lution. And  the  most  dramatic  and  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  moves  taken  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  has  been  the  secret  introduc- 
tion of  offensive  weapons  into  Cuba  and  the 
deception  that  was  practiced  in  that  process. 
Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  can't 
take  too  much  comfort  out  of  the  mere  differ- 
ence of  doctrine  between  those  two  capitals. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we've  had  some  trouble  in  our 
oum  alliance  recently.  How  do  you  explain  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  made  no  apparent 
effort  to  capitalize  on  it? 

Oh,  I  think  Moscow  understands  what  is,  I 
think,  understood  in  the  West:  that  is,  with 
respect  to  the  central  commitment  of  NATO — 
the  great  security  commitment  to  protect 
NATO  against  external  aggression— there  are 
no  differences  in  the  alliance. 

In  other  words,  what  we  have  been  talking 
about  in  NATO  in  the  last  several  months,  and 
in  the  West,  has  been  how  we  move  on  from 
where  we  are  to  write  new  chapters,  to  add 
something  to  what  we  have.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  dissolution  of  the  basic  commitments 
of  the  alliance.  Those  are  strong  and  firm,  as 
was  illustrated  in,  say,  October.  And  I  think 
France,  for  example,  is  as  firmly  committed  to 
an  alliance  as  any  other  member  of  NATO. 
And  I  think  Moscow  understands  that  these  are 
differences  which  do  not  affect  the  basic  ques- 
tions involving  relations  between,  say,  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Perhaps  they  understand,  as  you  indicated  in 
the  case  of  their  own  alliance,  that  if  they  tried 
to  fish  in  these  waters  we  would  pull  together 
like  that. 

Yes,  I  think  that  it  would  certainly  be  true 
that  an  increase  of  pressure  by  the  Soviet  Union 
would  demonstrate  promptly  the  unity  of 
NATO  in  the  face  of  such  a  threat,  and  I  think 
they  must  understand  that  in  Moscow. 

Are  we  in  accord  with  our  allies  on  this  basic 
estimate  of  the  Sino-Soviet  disagreement? 

I  think  so,  in  terms  of  caution.  I  think  that 
none  of  us  feel  that  we  understand  all  of  the 


elements  that  are  involved  in  this  fully.  And  I 
think  none  of  us  would  be  willing  to  predict 
with  any  certainty  how  this  discussion  between 
Moscow  and  Peiping  will  come  out. 

I  think  there  is  one  important  point  of  differ- 
ence between  ourselves  and  some  of  our  allies 
about  how  to  deal  with  these  people  in  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  and  that  is  on  the  trade  field. 
There  are  some  who  feel  that  a  fat  Communist 
is  a  peaceful  Communist.  We  ourselves  believe 
that  we  ought  to  be  careful  about  building  up— 
particularly  in  strategic  supplies— building  ur. 
the  strength  of  the  Communist  world  until  w« 
can  see  in  practice  that  the  notion  of  peaceful 
coexistence  means  something  other  than  getting 
on  with  a  world  revolution.    • 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Abel. 

U.S.  Calls  for  Action  To  Insure 
Restoration  of  Cease-Fire  in  Laos 


Department  Statement x 

Our  information  is  that  the  Kong  Le  neutral 
ist  forces  have  been  attacked  by  the  pro 
Communist  Pathet  Lao ;  and  there  are  indica 
tions  that  they  (that  is,  the  Pathet  Lao)  an 
supported  by  some  Viet  Minh  military  person 
nel.  We  have  no  detailed  or  late  informatior 
on  how  serious  the  fighting  is  in  the  Plaines  des 
Jarres.  However,  the  fighting  now  going  or 
not  only  appears  to  be  a  serious  violation  of  th( 
cease-fire  but,  if  it  continues,  will  endanger  th( 
implementation  of  the  Geneva  Accords2  wit! 
all  the  dire  consequences  that  such  a  breakdowr 
will  mean  for  Laos. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  consider  it  incum 
bent  on  the  cochairmen  of  the  Geneva  Accords 
and  the  International  Control  Commission  t( 
take  prompt  and  effective  action  to  stop  th< 
fighting  which  has  been  instigated  by  the  pro 
Communist  Pathet  Lao  and  to  insure  that  th< 
cease-fire  is  restored.  Such  action  is  essentia 
in  order  to  preserve  the  independence  and  neu 
trality  of  Laos. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Apr.  8  by  Lincoli 
White,  Director  of  the  Office  of  News. 

2  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  13,  196' 
p.  259. 
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President  Kennedy  Greets  Reunion 
of  Marshall  Plan  Employees 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  a  15th  anniversary  reimion 
dinner  of  employees  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration  held  at  Washington  on 
April  6.  The  President's  message  was  read  by 
Paid  G.  Hoffman,  who  was  the  first  adminis- 
trator of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  6 

Please  convey  my  personal  greetings  to  all 
those  attending  tonight's  commemoration  of  the 
15th  anniversary  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

The  Marshall  Plan  succeeded  because  it  was 
conceived  and  operated  on  a  scale  commensu- 
rate with  the  task.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
reply  to  an  extraordinary  challenge.  All  those 
who  translated  this  imaginative  concept  into 
concrete  results  can  look  with  satisfaction  to- 
night on  the  feats  they  achieved  and  the  honor 
which  they  have  earned. 

Now  we  face  another  extraordinary  chal- 
lenge— the  task  of  helping  the  awakening  na- 
tions of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  catch 
up  with  the  20th  century.  Here,  once  again,  a 
halfhearted  response  will  not  do — and  I  take 
heart  in  the  knowledge  that  many  of  those  who 
helped  to  win  the  great  victory  over  "hunger, 
poverty,  desperation,  and  chaos"  in  Western 
Europe  are  still  fighting  a  good  fight  for 
freedom. 

My  very  best  wishes  to  all  of  you  on  this 
memorable  evening. 


Bataan  Day  Commemorated 

Department  Announcement 

Press  release  184  dated  April  8 

On  the  occasion  of  the  21st  anniversary  of  the 
fall  of  Bataan,  April  9,  a  joint  United  States- 
Philippine  commemorative  ceremony  will  take 
place  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  At  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns,  wreaths  will  be  laid  by 
the  Philippine  Ambassador,  Amelito  E.  Mutuc, 


on  behalf  of  the  Philippine  President,  Diosdado 
Macapagal,  and  by  Capt.  Tazewell  T.  Shepard, 
Jr.,  USN,  Naval  Aide  to  the  President,  repre- 
senting the  President,  in  memory  of  the  fallen 
defenders  of  Bataan  and  Corregridor. 

Following  the  ceremony  at  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknowns,  the  Philippine  Ambassador  and 
representatives  of  American  and  Philippine 
veterans  organizations  will  lay  wreaths  at  the 
grave  of  Gen.  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright,  com- 
mander of  all  American  and  Filipino  troops  in 
the  Philippines  at  the  time  of  Bataan's  fall. 

Message  From  President  Kennedy1 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  8 

Twenty-one  years  have  passed  since  Filipinos 
and  Americans  on  Bataan  struggled  to  the  end 
with  magnificent  valor  against  overwhelming 
odds.  For  the  courage  of  those  brave  men  we 
today  express  our  gratitude.  From  their  heroic 
example  the  people  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States  drew  strength  to  carry  on  the 
fight  through  the  days  that  followed.  Their 
sacrifice  sealed  our  dedication  to  our  common 
freedoms.    Their  spirit  sustains  us  still. 

On  this  day,  April  9,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  join  the  Philippine  people  in  commemo- 
rating the  heroes  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor. 


Grand  Duchess  Charlotte  and  Prince 
Jean  of  Luxembourg  Visit  U.S. 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
11  (press  release  189)  that  arrangements  were 
being  completed  for  the  state  visit  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  Grand  Duchess  Charlotte  of  Luxem- 
bourg and  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Jean, 
Hereditary  Grand  Duke,  who  will  visit  the 
United  States  April  29-May  4  at  the  invitation 
of  President  Kennedy.  Their  Royal  Highnesses 
will  arrive  at  Washington  from  Philadelphia 
on  April  30  for  a  2-day  stay. 


Mm 

JRSB 


1  Taped  on  Apr.  6  for  broadcast  by  the  Voice  of 
America  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines. 
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The  Effect  of  the  Projected  European  Union  on  NATO 


by  William  R.  Tyler 

Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs 1 


I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  tonight  on 
a  subject  which  requires  prophecy— always  a 
risky  device.  Before  we  attempt  to  foresee 
what  the  effect  of  the  projected  European 
Union  will  be  on  NATO,  let  us  examine  the 
present  situation  and  its  background. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  postwar  history 
of  our  bipartisan  support  for  European  efforts 
toward  unification.  We  have  been  quite  prag- 
matic about  this.  We  have  adjusted  our  views 
on  several  occasions  as  the  Europeans  them- 
selves have  modified  theirs  as  to  what  seemed 
the  best  way  to  move  forward  toward  their  ob- 
jectives. For  we  have  always  been  clear  that 
the  inspiration  and  drive  for  the  creation  of  a 
new  Europe  must  come  from  the  Europeans 
themselves  and  have  widespread  popular  Euro- 
pean support  if  it  were  ever  to  succeed. 

I  stress  this  because  the  popular  notion  of  a 
united  Europe  clearly  centers  on  the  European 
Economic  Community,  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community,  and  the  European  Atomic 
Energy  Community.  Although  these  institu- 
tions have  large  political  implications,  and  in- 
deed make  many  basic  political  decisions,  they 
are  generally  considered  to  be  economic  in 
character.  But  economic  unification  can  only 
be  a  partial  step  toward  the  creation  of  a  new 
Europe.  We  have  from  the  beginning  accepted 
the  obvious  fact  that,  to  be  successful,  a  united 
Europe  would  have  to  be  a  complete  Europe. 
It  would  have  to  be  united  not  only  in  the  eco- 
nomic sphere  but  in  the  political  and  military 
spheres  as  well. 

1  Address  made  before  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
Apr.  5  (press  release  177). 


Our  support  for  European  unity  has  always 
taken  into  account  this  basic  consideration^ 
Let  me  recall  for  you  that  in  the  early  fifties  this, 
country  gave  its  encouragement  and  support  to 
the  proposed  European  Defense  Community: 
and  European  Political  Community.  It  was 
only  after  the  collapse  of  the  EDO  proposal 
in  1954  that  steps  were  taken  toward  the 
European  Economic  Community.  These  were 
essentially  an  economic  approach  toward  the! 
political  goal  of  European  unity. 

In  recent  years  the  issues  of  European  politi- 
cal and  defense  cooperation  have  come  to  the 
fore  again.  In  the  summer  of  1961  the  Bonn 
Declaration  proposed  a  Union  of  the  European 
Peoples  designed  to  take  first  steps  forward  in 
the  political  and  defense  fields.  Europe  has 
since  then  been  in  ferment,  discussing  the  prob- 
lems and  possibilities  of  such  a  step.  The  one 
thing  which  stands  out  in  this  intra-European 
dialog  is  that  Europe  itself  is  not  agreed  within 
itself  upon  how  it  shall  proceed.  The  philo- 
sophic differences  between  federalism  and  con- 
federalism,  nationalism  and  supranationalism. 
integration  and  cooperation  are  well  known  to 
all  of  you.  They  are  being  debated  now,  and  no 
clear-cut  view  is  likely  to  emerge  in  the  neai 
future. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  which  countries 
shall  make  up  this  projected  European  Union, 
and  no  ready  answers  are  in  sight.  We  are 
keenly  aware  of  these  differences,  for  much 
hangs  on  the  outcome.  For  over  a  decade  ir 
NATO  the  United  States  has  been  in  a  positior 
which  it  does  not  find  congenial.  We  have  s 
massive  nuclear  deterrent.  We  possess  almost 
60  percent  of  the  economic  production  and  ret 
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sources  of  the  NATO  alliance;  the  remainder 
is  unevenly  distributed  among  a  number  of 
larger  or  smaller  nations.  So,  like  it  or  not,  the 
needs  and  responsibility  of  leadership  have,  up 
to  now,  fallen  to  the  United  States.  Political 
consultation,  the  problems  of  reaching  accord 
md  consensus  with  all  of  our  partners  in 
NATO,  is  an  extremely  difficult  one.  There 
was  and  is  no  one  spokesman  for  Europe, 
["here  are  spokesmen  for  15  individual  countries 
;vho  represent  a  significant  diversity  of  opinion. 

I  think  this  is  why  the  European  Economic 
Community  has  captured  the  imagination  of  so 
nany  Americans.  As  the  voice  of  six  countries, 
he  institutions  of  the  EEC  for  the  first  time  af- 
!orded  a  real  possibility  that  the  United  States 
:ould  negotiate  or  consult  with  the  representa- 
ive  of  a  single  European  view.  Where  the 
European  Economic  Community  finds  it  possi- 
>le  to  speak  with  a  single  voice,  as  in  the  tariff 
ield,  for  example,  we  have  already  found  that 
nany  more  things  are  possible  between  us  and 
hat  we  can  and  must  set  our  sights  higher  than 
tas  ever  been  possible  in  the  past. 

So,  as  Europe  itself  is  prepared  to  speak  with 
larity,  precision,  and  authority  on  a  given  is- 
ue,  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  us 
lust  change.  This  change  need  not  be  adverse ; 
n  the  contrary,  we  expect  that  it  will  be  a  con- 
tructive  change,  that  it  will  enable  us  to  do 
lore  and  greater  things  together  not  only 
mong  ourselves  but  in  the  interests  of  our  com- 
lon  leadership  position  in  the  free  world. 

trength  of  NATO  Alliance 

We  can  also  expect,  for  the  same  reasons,  that 
lere  will  be  constructive  changes  in  the  rela- 
onships  of  the  countries  of  this  new  Europe 
is-a-vis  the  other  countries  in  NATO.  This 
slationship  will  be  slow  to  develop,  perhaps, 
ut  it  is  inevitable  that  countries  with  common 
Jonomic  policies  will  have  to  harmonize  their 
olitical  and  military  policies.  In  the  long  run 
lis  circumstance  is  bound  to  provide  an  addi- 
onal  unifying  factor  in  NATO. 

I  say  "additional"  because  we  have  many  uni- 
ting factors  in  NATO  and  we  have  the  machin- 
cy  provided  for  us  to  develop  additional 
nifying  factors.  I  say  this  with  awareness  that 
ie  public  press  is  replete  with  stories  pointing 


out  that  the  alliance  is  in  disarray,  that  the 
allies  cannot  agree  on  basic  issues.     But  we 
have  agreed  on  the  basic  issues.    Not  only  have 
we  agreed  on  them,  but  we  are  convinced  that 
these  basic  issues  are  right  and  are  important. 
What  we  have  not  always  agreed  on  is  how  we 
should  develop  the  machinery  to  support  these 
issues,  these  aims  and  ideals.    The  part  of  the 
machinery  that  is  constantly  being  overhauled, 
and  rightly  so,  is  the  defense  side  of  NATO. 
From  the  public  point  of  view  it  is  the  side  of 
NATO  which  receives  the  greater  attention. 
There  are  many  complicated  questions  involved 
which  I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  this  eve- 
ning—questions of  what  type  of  nuclear  force, 
what  type  of  control  and  what  type  of  com- 
mand, how  many  fingers  on  the  trigger,  and  so 
on.     They  are  important  questions,  and  the 
countries  of  NATO  are  grappling  with  these 
questions.    How  these  questions  are  answered 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  NATO  in  other  fields,  will  condition 
the  attitude  of  this  projected  European  Union 
within  and  toward  NATO.    But  these  compli- 
cated problems  must  be,  and  will  be,  solved. 
The  future  of  the  Atlantic  community  may  well 
be  at  stake.    But  the  Atlantic  community  has 
confronted,  and  surmounted,  other  problems  in 
the  past.     The  Atlantic  alliance  has  demon- 
strated its  strength  in  the  past. 

The  strength  of  any  alliance  rests  not  on  its 
forms,  procedures,  or  structure  but  on  the  com- 
mitment, the  integrity,  and  dedication  of  its 
members  and  on  the  ideals  and  goals  of  its 
members. 

While  the  goals  of  NATO  are  as  valid  today 
as  when  the  alliance  was  created,  there  is  noth- 
ing sacrosanct  about  the  way  in  which  the 
alliance  is  organized.  Indeed,  the  relationship 
between  the  military  and  political  aspects  of 
the  alliance  has  undergone  a  progressive  change 
since  the  early  days.  When  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  was  signed  just  14  years  ago,  there  was 
no  plan  to  organize  an  integrated  military  com- 
mand such  as  that  which  we  now  have,  with 
combined  headquarters,  with  common  supply 
lines  and  closely  coordinated  defense  plans.  Its 
functions  were  those  of  a  traditional  alliance. 
The  treaty  itself  is  one  of  the  most  succinct  and 
straightforward  and  unhedged  of  international 
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documents.  Its  99-word  preamble  proclaims 
the  determination  of  the  member  governments 
"to  safeguard  the  freedom,  common  heritage 
and  civilization  of  their  peoples,  founded  on 
the  principles  of  democracy,  individual  liberty 
and  the  rule  of  law." 

The  functions  of  the  alliance  were  to  insure 
maximum,  pooled  strength  in  the  event  of  war 
and  to  deter  a  potential  enemy  by  putting  him 
on  notice  that  if  he  upset  the  balance  he  would 
have  to  face  not  one  enemy  but  the  combined 
strength  of  all  the  members  of  the  alliance. 
But  at  its  inception  NATO  had  little  that  could 
be  termed  a  military  strategy.    Today  it  has 
a  fully  developed  strategy.    This  strategy  has 
evolved  over  the  years  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions and  varying  threats.    The  relationships 
between  and  among  the  partners  have  changed. 
As  European  countries  have  increased  in  pros- 
perity, in  strength,  and  in  confidence,  they  have 
increased  their  potential,  they  have  strength- 
ened their  role  as  partners.    They  are  no  longer 
dependents  of  the  United  States.    The  alliance 
must  reflect  this  change  and  meet  the  interests 
and  needs  and  the  ambitions  of  its  members. 
The  form  the  alliance  takes  should  be  that 
which  provides  the  best  possible  way  of  meet- 
ing these  interests,  needs,  and  ambitions. 

Political  Consultation  Within  NATO 

The  interests,  needs,  and  ambitions  of  the 
15  member  countries  of  NATO  are  not,  of 
course,  the  same.  But  if  the  interests,  needs, 
and  ambitions  of  the  countries  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  are  harmonized, 
this  can  only  have  the  effect  of  further  unifying 
the  alliance.  This  is  extremely  important  from 
another  point  of  view.  That  is  the  effect  this 
new  European  Union  will  have  on  the  nonmili- 
tary  aspects  of  NATO. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  written  about  the 
origins  of  NATO  and  how  these  origins  have 
supposedly  conditioned  the  development  of 
NATO.  NATO  was  organized  to  meet  the 
threat  of  Soviet  encroachment.  It  was,  and 
is,  successful  in  that  the  Soviets  have  not  ad- 
vanced further  on  Europe.  The  implication 
here  is  that  if  the  threat  disappears  there  is 
no  need  for  NATO.  There  is  the  further  im- 
plication that  the  NATO  countries  hang  to- 


gether in  the  face  of  this  threat  and  that  the 
countries  will  go  their  separate  ways  if  the 
threat  diminishes  or  is  made  to  appear  to  di- 
minish. These  things  may  have  been  true  sev- 
eral years  ago.    They  are  not  true  today. 

NATO  no  longer  has  to  depend  on  the  immi- 
nence of  the  Soviet  threat  to  hold  together. 
Over  the  years  a  climate  of  confidence  has  de- 
veloped. This  climate  of  confidence  is  due  in 
great  part  to  the  political  consultation  which 
takes  place  within  NATO.  I  realize  that  this 
term  "political  consultation"  is  a  much-abused 
one,  but  I  think  that  is  because  it  is  misunder- 
stood. Many  take  it  to  mean  that  one  member 
of  NATO  should  get  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  14  countries  before  embarking  on  any  poli- 
tical or  military  action  affecting  one  or  more  of 
the  member  countries  or  the  interest  of  those 
countries.  This,  we  all  realize,  is  virtually  im- 
possible. No  parliament  or  congress  would 
ever  allow  this,  in  any  event. 

There  are  two  types  of  political  consultation 
which  take  place  within  NATO.  One  is  the 
more  or  less  formal  action  of  one  government  in- 
forming its  14  NATO  allies  that  a  decision  has 
been  taken.  This  is  merely  a  little  more  than 
an  exchange  of  information.  It  does  have 
some  virtue  in  that  the  countries— and  this  is 
true  in  most  cases— have  been  informed  in  ad- 
vance. There  is  also  the  slight  possibility  that 
particularly  weighty  arguments  may  cause  the 
country  planning  the  action  to  change  its  course 
somewhat. 

The  second  form  of  political  consultation  in- 
volves an  intergovernmental  exchange  of  views 
prior  to  any  decision,  that  is,  during  the  policy- 
making stage.  Naturally  there  are  difficulties 
here  in  that  parliaments'  rights  cannot  be  en- 
croached upon.  But  there  is  more  of  this  type 
of  consultation  in  NATO  today  than  there  has 
been  5  and  10  years  ago.  This  method  of  politi- 
cal consultation  is  more  likely  to  open  the  way 
to  truly  coordinated  policies.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  European  Union,  with  its  coordi- 
nated policies,  can  only  improve  this  type  of 
consultation.  Looked  at  purely  from  a  mathe- 
matical viewpoint,  it  automatically  reduces  the 
number  of  parties  involved— and  therefore  the 
potential  number  of  points  of  view— by  the 
number  of  countries  in  the  union. 
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Growing  Consciousness  of  European  Unity 

This  political  consultation  is  an  important 
piece  of  machinery  which  the  countries  can 
utilize  in  fields  other  than  military  and  political. 
The  existing  structure  of  NATO  provides  the 
framework  for  this.  Article  2  of  the  NATO 
treaty  states: 

The  Parties  will  contribute  toward  the  further  de- 
relopment  of  peaceful  and  friendly  international  rela- 
tions by  strengthening  their  free  institutions,  by 
aringing  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  these  institutions  are  founded,  and 
)y  promoting  conditions  of  stability  and  well-being, 
rhey  will  seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in  their  interna- 
ional  economic  policies  and  will  encourage  economic 
:ollaboration  between  any  or  all  of  them. 

This  article  2  of  the  charter  provides  another 
neans  through  which  ideals  and  policies  can 
be  harmonized.  If  the  member  nations  of 
he  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  pursue 
sommon  ideals  and  follow  common  policies,  the 
levelopment  of  different  concepts  of  military 
itrategy  will  not  occur.  There  will  naturally 
)e  problems  and  difficulties  of  a  technical  na- 
ure,  but  they  should  not  present  in  themselves 
i  serious  threat  to  allied  unity. 

This  unity  is  not  only  a  goal  of  United  States 
!oreign  policy  but  also  is  an  abiding  necessity. 

This  unity  is  a  goal  shared  by  the  peoples  of 
Europe— they  recognize  that  it  is  vital  to  their 
nterests  as  well  as  ours,  that  it  is  an  immutable 
act  of  life. 

There  is  movement,  and  forward  movement, 
oward  unity  in  these  important  regional  orga- 
lizations.  There  is  a  growing  consciousness  of 
mity. 

This  unity  can  continue  to  flourish  in  the 
ooperative  ventures  of  NATO  and  of  the 
European  Community.  But  in  order  that  the 
rowth  should  continue  we  must  have  an  atmos- 
•here  and  feeling  of  security.  We  are  bending 
very  effort  to  strengthen  that  security.  And 
ince  our  security  today  is  so  dependent  on  nu- 
lear  weapons  with  their  astronomical  costs,  we 
aust  have  nations  which  are  economically 
trong  and  prosperous. 

This  prosperity  in  turn  requires  a  greater 
egree  of  coordination  of  economic  policy,  a 
•olicy  in  which  the  considerations  of  security 
nd  unity  will  be  overriding.  Today,  in  nearly 
11  sectors  of  the  economy  in  Western  Europe 


and  in  North  America,  business  is  prospering  in 
this  climate  of  security  and  unity.  It  will 
prosper  further  if  the  climate  of  security  and 
unity  is  improved. 

To  these  three  necessary  factors — of  unity, 
security,  and  prosperity — we  need  to  add  a 
fourth :  responsibility.  All  the  member  nations 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  recognize  their 
responsibilities  to  their  own  peoples.  The  con- 
duct of  these  countries  makes  this  fact  self- 
evident.  When  all  of  these  countries  arrive  at 
a  greater  realization  that  responsibility  to  their 
own  people  is  closely  related  to  responsibility  in 
holding  together,  and  in  strengthening,  the 
Atlantic  community,  we  will  attain  progress  at 
a  greater  rate. 

The  rate  of  progress  will  vary  from  time  to 
time.    There  was  a  slowdown  when  the  United 
Kingdom  was  refused  entry  into  the  European 
Community.    The  word  "projected"  in  the  title 
of  this  address,  which  title  was  assigned  to  me 
by  your  academy,  represented  the  hope  that  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  a  member  soon.    Al- 
though we  continue  to  consider  that  the  acces- 
sion of  Great  Britain  to  the  Treaty  of  Rome  is 
an  objective  to  be  encouraged,  we  recognize  that 
this  accession  may  not  come  about  for  some  time. 
So  there  is  some  slowdown  in  the  movement 
toward  European  unity  as  a  result  of  the  rup- 
ture in  January,  as  the  six  members  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  sort  out  their  relationship 
with  one  another  and  as  the  British  Government 
determines  how  best  to  establish  its  bona  fides  as 
a  "good  European"  to  the  extent  required  better 
to  qualify  for  entry  on  the  Continent.     Further- 
more, this  pace  of  European  unity  will  be  af- 
fected by  domestic  political  activities  in  a  num- 
ber of  countries.    The  Fanfani  government  in 
Italy  faces  an  election  test  this  month,  the 
Dutch  go  to  the  polls  next  month,  and  Germany 
will  be  absorbed  with  the  question  of  Chancellor 
Adenauer's  succession  for  many  months  to  come. 
The  British  also  face  the  prospect  of  elections 
sometime  in  1964.    With  the  intensification  of 
domestic  political  activity  in  these  countries, 
the  attention  of  their  leaders  is  likely  to  be 
directed  more  toward  national  considerations 
than  toward  broader  questions  of  European 
unification. 

But  with  all  this,  we  remain  convinced  that 
the  momentum  toward  European  integration 
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will  continue  to  increase.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant that  the  American  public  and  the  Con- 
gress do  not  become  so  disenchanted  or  im- 
patient with  recent  developments  as  to  diminish 
American  support  for  the  European  unity 
movement.  We  should  not  react  impetuously 
by  moving  toward  a  political  or  military  "For- 
tress America"  position.  Recent  events  have 
slowed,  but  they  have  not  stopped,  the  European 
drive  toward  integration;  nor  have  they 
seriously  impaired  the  degree  of  integration 
thus  far  achieved  through  the  EEC.  For  these 
reasons  we  intend  to  reiterate  our  support  for 
European  integration  so  long  as  the  European 
unity  movement  is  neither  subverted  as  an  in- 


strument for  the  hegemony  of  a  single  nation 
nor  directed  at  the  establishment  of  an  autar- 
chic Europe  which  would  work  against  the 
political  and  economic  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  other  free- world  countries. 

If  we  push  forward  in  this  movement,  if  we 
achieve  a  greater  harmonization  of  our  policies 
within  our  regional  economic  and  military  or- 
ganizations, if  we  develop  this  sense  and  feeling 
of  unity,  security,  prosperity,  and  responsibil- 
ity, we  will  have  an  advantage  that  cannot  be 
overcome.  At  some  point  the  Communists  will 
recognize  this.  This  recognition  may  make 
possible  progress  toward  disarmament,  sta- 
bility, and  peace. 


Readjusting  United  States  Foreign  Trade 


by  Leonard  Weiss 

Director,  Office  of  International  Trade 1 


Last  year  the  Congress  passed  the  most  far- 
reaching  piece  of  trade  legislation  since  the 
original  enactment  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  in  1934.  It  has  been  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  important  achievements  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  to  date. 

The  original  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  was  itself  a  landmark  in  the  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  United  States.  It  turned 
the  tide  of  depression-born  protectionism  and 
initiated  a  worldwide  movement  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers. 

This  program  did  noble  service  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  but  like  any  program  it  be- 
gan to  peter  out  and  became  inadequate  to  meet 
the  new  circumstances  and  challenges  which  had 
arisen.  While  the  basic  policy  thrust  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  more 


1  Address  made  before  the  Spring  Alumni  College  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  University  Park,  Pa., 
on  Apr.  5  (press  release  174  dated  Apr.  4). 


relevant  than  ever,  the  tools  it  provided  were  no 
longer  sufficient  for  the  task.  A  new  approach 
was  required.  The  Trade  Expansion  Act 2  was 
thus  enacted  to  do  the  job. 

It  is  my  purpose,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quest of  your  chairman,  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  task  ahead,  the  new  problems  to  which 
U.S.  trade  policy  must  address  itself,  and  the 
plans  for  meeting  these  problems  with  the  help 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Fundamentals  of  U.S.  Trade  Policy 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  begin  is  to  consider 
some  fundamentals  of  U.S.  trade  policy. 

U.S.  trade  policy  has  been  based — and  still  is 
today — on  three  essential  elements :  nondiscrim- 
ination, the  reduction  of  tariffs,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  quantitative  barriers  to  trade.    The 

2  For  a  summary  of  the  act,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  29, 
1962,  p.  656 ;  for  an  Executive  order  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  4,  1963,  p.  180. 
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policy  of  nondiscrimination — of  "most  favored 
nation"  treatment — has  been  consistently  ap- 
plied in  one  f  orm  or  another  since  the  beginnings 
of  the  Republic.  It  is  a  policy  that  was  written 
into  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  in 
1934  and  has  been  continued  in  every  piece  of 
successor  legislation  since  then,  including  the 
new  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

The  reduction  of  tariffs  is,  of  course,  the  most 
direct  expression  of  the  old  trade  legislation 
as  well  as  the  new.  Although  the  central  fea- 
ture of  this  legislation  has  been  the  provision 
of  authority  to  the  President  to  negotiate  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  the  reduction  of  tariff  barriers 
to  trade,  it  has  always  been  recognized  that  the 
potential  benefits  from  foreign  tariff  reductions 
must  be  protected  through  commitments  assur- 
ing that  our  exports  will  be  given  nondiscrimi- 
natory treatment — that  is,  most-favored-nation 
treatment — and  that  they  will  not  unnecessarily 
or  unjustifiably  be  subjected  to  quantitative  im- 
port restrictions.  Thus  there  is  a  close  inter- 
relationship among  the  three  basic  elements  of 
our  trade  policy. 

Through  the  years  quantitative  restrictions 
have  been  viewed  as  the  most  undesirable  of 
possible  methods  of  limiting  trade.  While  re- 
sort to  them  might  sometimes  be  necessary,  they 
have  always  been  considered  as  exceptional  and 
temporary  devices  to  restrain  trade.  Tariffs 
have  been  regarded  as  the  preferable  technique 
where  domestic  protection  might  be  needed. 

Behind  the  three  basic  elements  which  I  men- 
tioned lay  certain  political,  economic,  and  phil- 
osophic conceptions.  These  policies  were  based 
on  the  notion  of  the  desirability  of  maximizing 
the  influence  of  the  marketplace,  and  minimiz- 
ing the  intervention  of  the  government,  in  the 
conduct  of  international  trade.  They  assumed 
that  an  international  trading  system  based  on 
such  principles  would  reduce  international  po- 
litical friction,  contribute  to  the  more  efficient 
use  of  economic  resources,  encourage  an  increase 
in  living  standards,  and  in  all  these  ways  gen- 
erally promote  the  interests  of  a  free  world 
community. 

Although  the  three  fundamental  elements  of 
American  trade  policy  have  been  generally  ad- 
hered to  through  the  years,  they  have  been 
occasionally  qualified  to  meet  practical  realities. 


Quantitative  restrictions  have  been  accepted  for 
exceptional  protective,  security,  and  other  pur- 
poses; tariffs  have  sometimes  been  raised  to 
avoid  serious  injury  to  domestic  industry;  and 
even  nondiscrimination — perhaps  the  most 
sacred  of  American  policies — has  on  occasion 
been  breached.  Some  of  these  departures  from 
basic  policy  were  of  major  importance.  None- 
theless, the  main  thrust  of  American  policy  con- 
tinues on  the  basis  of  the  three  principles  I  have 
described,  and,  indeed,  the  departures  from 
them  have  provided  the  flexibility  and  resilience 
necessary  to  make  the  policies  work  and  to  ad- 
here to  the  general  direction  they  prescribe. 

There  is  no  intention  to  change  this  general 
direction  of  U.S.  policy.  In  some  respects,  for 
example  as  regards  the  lowering  of  tariffs,  the 
intention  is  to  intensify  efforts  along  this  line. 
Departures  may  occur,  but  if  they  do  they 
should  be  appraised  against  the  overall  picture 
so  as  to  avoid  undue  distortion  as  to  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  American  policy. 

Program  Under  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 

I  should  like  now  to  sketch  some  aspects  of 
the  development  of  the  trade  program  under 
the  old  reciprocal  trade  legislation  so  as  to  as- 
sess its  accomplishments  and  also  its  shortcom- 
ings and  thus  better  understand  the  problems 
now  faced  by  U.S.  trade  policy  and  the  course 
this  policy  should  take. 

There  are  five  aspects  of  the  old  trade  pro- 
gram which  are  particularly  relevant : 

1.  the  authority  available  for  tariff  re- 
ductions ; 

2.  the  policy  of  avoidance  of  serious 
injury; 

3.  the  selective,  item-by-item  type  of  ne- 
gotiation ; 

4.  the  advance  from  bilateral  to  multilat- 
eral techniques  of  negotiation ;  and 

5.  the  internal  organization  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  conduct  of  the  trade 
program. 

To  turn  to  the  first  aspect,  the  original  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act,  enacted  on 
June  12,  1934,  authorized  the  President  to  re- 
duce duties  by  50  percent  of  the  existing  level. 
These  duties  were  those  of  the  high  Smoot- 
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Hawley  tariff  of  1930.  In  1945  the  President 
received  authority  to  reduce  duties  by  an  ad- 
ditional 50  percent  of  the  level  existing  as  of 
January  1, 1945.  In  1955  and  1958  he  obtained 
further  grants  of  authority  to  reduce  duties  by 
another  15  percent  and  20  percent,  respectively. 
If  the  full  tariff  reduction  authority  had  been 
used  on  an  item  (that  is,  a  50-percent  reduction 
of  the  1934  rate,  another  50-percent  reduction 
of  the  1945  rate,  and  further  15-  and  20-percent 
reductions  under  the  1955  and  1958  authorities), 
the  duty  would  have  been  reduced  in  total  by 
83  percent  by  July  1  of  this  year,  when  the  final 
stage  of  the  reductions  made  under  the  1958 
authority  is  to  come  into  effect.  Thus  a  duty  of 
100  percent  in  1934  would  go  down  to  17  per- 
cent on  July  1  of  this  year,  and  a  duty  of  50 
percent  in  1934  (not  much  above  the  average  at 
that  time)  would  be  brought  down  to  81^ 
percent. 

The  fact  is  that  the  decrease  in  U.S.  tariffs 
since  1934  has  been  almost  as  dramatic  as  the 
figures  I  have  just  cited  would  indicate.  As 
measured  by  the  ratio  of  duties  collected  to  the 
overall  value  of  dutiable  imports,  the  average 
U.S.  tariff  on  dutiable  goods  has  dropped  from 
46.7  percent  in  1934  to  12  percent  in  1961.  While 
a  substantial  part  of  this  reduction  has  been  the 
direct  result  of  tariff  negotiations  conducted 
under  the  trade  agreements  authority,  not  all 
of  the  decrease  is  attributable  to  the  program. 
A  significant  part  of  the  decrease  has  resulted 
from  the  effect  of  price  increases  through  the 
years  on  the  ad  valorem  incidence  of  those  du- 
ties— of  which  we  have  many — that  are  assessed 
on  a  specific  basis. 

Under  the  old  trade  legislation  the  United 
States  concluded  tariff-reducing  negotiations 
with  54  countries.  In  the  case  of  31  countries 
the  United  States  negotiated  two  or  more  tariff- 
reducing  agreements  in  the  period  1934  to  date. 
This  is  an  impressive  performance. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  tariff  reductions 
were  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  make 
on  the  basis  of  existing  policies  and  procedures. 
Earlier  reductions  were  to  a  considerable  extent 
squeezing  the  water  out  of  the  tariff.  Protec- 
tive domestic  pressures  grew.  The  policies  and 
procedures  for  tariff  reductions  became,  as  I 
shall  indicate  in  a  moment,  increasingly  restric- 


tive. As  a  result,  the  authority  for  tariff  reduc- 
tion granted  in  the  legislation  was  not  being 
fully  used.  The  United  States  was  having  less 
and  less  to  put  on  the  negotiating  table,  and 
the  trade  program  began  to  sputter  badly  in 
later  years. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  important  as-  i 
pect  of  the  trade  program  as  it  has  thus  far  been 
conducted,  namely,  the  policy  of  avoidance  of 
serious  injury.  From  the  very  beginnings  of 
the  program  the  policy  of  the  administration, 
both  Democratic  and  Republican,  has  been  to 
avoid  serious  injury  to  domestic  industry  in 
making  tariff  reductions. 

Over  the  years  this  policy  became  more  and 
more  refined  and  hardened.    At  first  the  "no  . 
serious  injury"  policy  was  reflected  simply  in  i 
declarations  by  the  administration  of  its  inten- 
tion  to  avoid  serious  injury  in  making  tariff 
reductions.    Then,  in  response  to  expressions 
of  concern  that  tariff  reductions  had  already  : 
gone  too  far,  an  Executive  order— the  forerun- 
ner of  the  escape  clause — was  issued  to  assure 
that  tariff  reductions  in  particular  cases  were  | 
withdrawn  if  increased  imports  were  causing, 
or  threatening  injury  to  the  domestic  industry 
concerned. 

The  critics  of  the  program  then  argued  that 
it  was  unreasonable  to  wait  until  the  damage 
was  done;  instead  the  damage  should  be  pre- 
vented in  the  first  place.  And  thus  was  born 
the  so-called  "peril  point"  provision,  under 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  was  required  by 
law  to  establish  the  precise  point  below  which 
a  tariff  reduction  would  cause  serious  injury. 
If  a  duty  were  reduced  below  this  point,  an 
accounting  had  to  be  made  to  the  Congress. 
Like  the  peril  point,  the  escape  clause  was  also 
embodied  in  the  trade  agreements  legislation 
by  the  Congress  and  increasingly  restrictive 
standards  and  procedures  for  its  application 
were  developed. 

This  process  of  refining  the  no-serious-injury 
policy  and  embedding  it  into  law  under  stand- 
ards and  procedures  designed  to  discourage 
tariff  reductions  exerted  an  increasingly  debili- 
tating effect  on  the  program.  Tariff  reductions 
became  more  and  more  difficult  to  make. 

As  a  consequence,  in  the  last  round  of  tariff 
negotiations  the  executive  branch  and  the  Tar- 
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iff  Commission,  in  conformity  with  the  legis- 
lative requirements  and  the  policies  they 
reflected,  so  pruned  the  list  of  potential  U.S. 
tariff  concessions  that  the  United  States  was 
able  to  put  on  the  bargaining  table  offers  of 
tariff  concessions  amounting  to  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  its  imports  from  the  countries  with 
which  it  was  negotiating.  In  the  case  of  some 
countries  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  this 
process  had  practically  nothing  to  offer.  The 
United  States  was  able  to  conclude  the  negotia- 
tions only  by  making  concessions  on  a  substan- 
tial number  of  items  below  the  rates  established 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  imder  the  peril-point 
procedure.  The  concessions  so  granted  were 
those  on  which  the  possibility  of  serious  injury 
was  judged  to  be  unlikely  or  minimal. 

This  experience  demonstrated  the  bankruptcy 
of  this  approach  to  the  process  of  tariffmaking. 
It  clearly  would  not  be  possible  to  mount  an- 
other tariff  negotiation  on  the  old  basis  and 
procedures.  The  Tariff  Commission  itself  has 
been  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  impossibil- 
ity of  predicting  precisely  at  what  point  a 
tariff  reduction  might  cause  serious  injury. 
Furthermore,  the  concept  of  avoidance  of  seri- 
ous injury  was  being  equated  with  that  of  avoid- 
ance of  any  adjustment  whatsoever  to  changed 
competitive  conditions,  even  where  such  adjust- 
ment might  be  possible  without  serious  injury. 
Other  areas  of  domestic  economic  activity  were 
not  operating  on  the  theory  that  adjustment  was 
bad.  To  the  contrary,  the  most  highly  adver- 
tised feature  of  the  American  way  of  life  has 
been  its  dynamic  character,  its  willingness  to 
accept  and  respond  to  change,  its  technological 
achievement,  and  its  receptivity  to  innovation. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  trade 
agreements  program  should  have  been  operated, 
or  should  now  be  operated,  without  proper 
safeguards  for  the  interests  of  American  pro- 
ducers. The  new  Trade  Expansion  Act  con- 
tains safeguards  to  provide  necessary  protec- 
tion. The  difference  is  that  the  new  safeguards, 
Decause  they  offer  an  incentive  to  improving 
productive  efficiency,  as  I  shall  explain,  can  bet- 
ter advance  the  national  interest  at  the  same 
time  that  they  permit  broader  use  of  the  tariff 
reduction  authority. 

Another  characteristic  of  negotiations  under 


the  old  trade  legislation  was  that  they  were 
conducted  on  an  item-by-item  basis.  The 
United  States  prepared  its  lists  of  offers  to,  and 
requests  from,  countries  on  an  individual  basis. 
It  then  bargained  product  by  product,  in  the 
most  minute  and  painstaking  detail,  with  the 
other  countries  concerned. 

This  procedure  was  most  laborious  and  time- 
consuming.  The  last  round  of  tariff  negotia- 
tions took  over  3  years  to  prepare  for  and  com- 
plete. Other  countries  found  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  do  business  in  this  way.  Notably  the 
European  Economic  Community  (EEC), 
which  had  the  positions  of  six  member  countries 
to  reconcile,  made  it  clear  that  the  only  way  in 
which  it  could  practicably  negotiate  in  the  fu- 
ture was  on  some  type  of  linear  basis,  offering 
a  more  or  less  uniform  tariff  reduction  across 
the  board  and,  naturally,  expecting  a  compa- 
rable offer  in  return. 

Another  important  aspect  of  experience  under 
the  old  legislation  was  the  advance  from  the 
bilateral  to  the  multilateral  technique  of  nego- 
tiation. The  United  States  originally  nego- 
tiated under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  with  one  country  at  a  time.  To  conserve 
bargaining  power  in  each  negotiation  it  would 
withhold  concessions  on  items  where  some  third 
country  might  be  the  principal  beneficiary. 

This  approach  was  an  extremely  slow  one 
and  prevented  the  most  effective  use  of  avail- 
able bargaining  power.  It  prevented  bringing 
to  bear  in  a  particular  negotiation  the  benefits 
which  the  other  country  concerned  might  gain 
from  concessions  that  might  be  granted  in  a 
subsequent  bilateral  negotiation  with  some  third 
country.  As  a  result  the  scope  of  the  possible 
exchange  of  tariff  concessions  was  reduced  un- 
der the  bilateral  process. 

The  United  States  broke  away  from  this 
approach  in  1947  and  adopted  a  multilateral 
technique  in  the  negotiations  that  led  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT) .  In  these  negotiations  the 
United  States  bargained  simultaneously  with 
22  countries.  Under  this  technique  the  United 
States  paired  off  by  means  of  individual  nego- 
tiating teams  with  the  other  countries  with 
which  it  was  negotiating.  The  other  countries 
did  the  same  thing  among  themselves.     In  each 
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pair  of  negotiations  account  was  taken  of  con- 
cessions being  considered  in  other  pairs  of  nego- 
tiations. The  concessions  concluded  in  each 
pair  of  negotiations  were  in  the  end  put  into  a 
common  pot  and  extended  to  all  the  other  coun- 
tries participating  in  the  negotiations.  Thus 
each  country  received  concessions  on  commodi- 
ties not  only  in  which  it  had  a  principal  supply- 
ing interest  but  also  in  which  it  might  have  a 
secondary  interest.  Each  country  was  accord- 
ingly willing  to  grant  more  concessions,  and 
the  total  package  of  concessions  was  far  greater 
than  would  have  been  possible  in  the  isolated 
bilateral  negotiations  of  the  prewar  years. 

Furthermore,  the  time  required  to  conclude 
such  a  network  of  concessions  was  far  less  than 
what  would  have  been  necessary  on  the  old 
bilateral  basis.  Thus  in  the  original  GATT 
negotiations  of  1947  the  United  States  con- 
cluded exchanges  of  tariff  concessions  with  22 
other  countries  in  less  than  7  months  as  com- 
pared with  the  conclusion  of  bilateral  agree- 
ments with  29  countries  over  the  previous  13 
years. 

Before  turning  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act, 
I  should  like  to  mention  one  further  aspect  of 
the  old  legislation,  namely,  the  manner  in  which 
the  U.S.  Government  organized  itself  to  con- 
duct the  trade  agreements  program.    The  pro- 
gram was  run  on  an  interagency  basis,  largely 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Department  of 
State.    The  Eeciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
required  that  the  President  seek  the  advice  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  of  other  agencies 
in  the  conduct  of  the  program.    Pursuant  to 
this  requirement,  an  interagency  Trade  Agree- 
ments Committee  (TAC)  had  been  established 
by  Executive  order.    The  Committee  consisted 
of  the  Department  of  State,  as  chairman,  and 
of  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
Treasury,  Defense,  Labor,  and  Interior,  and  of 
the  Tariff  Commission.    The  officials  on  the 
Committee  were  at  the  technical,  career  level. 
In  1957  the  Trade  Policy  Committee  (TPC) 
was  established  by  Executive  order.    It  con- 
sisted of  the  same  agencies,  except  for  the  Tariff 
Commission,  as  were  on  the  TAC.    It  was 
established,  however,  at  the  Cabinet  level  and 
was  designed  to  provide  policy  guidance.    This 
Committee  was  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 


As  I  shall  point  out  later,  the  Congress  did 
not  consider  these  arrangements  adequate  to 
meet  the  need. 

Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 

I  have  tried  to  outline  some  of  the  major 
characteristics  of  the  trade  agreements  program 
as  it  had  been  conducted  under  legislation  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
Now  I  should  like  to  examine  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  in  relation  to  each  of  these  aspects. 
As  regards  the  authority  for  tariff  reductions, 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  made  a  major,  and  in 
one  respect  revolutionary,  step  forward.  Witt 
authority  under  the  old  act  practically  ex- 
hausted, the  new  act  gave  the  President  very 
substantial  new  powers.  It  authorized  him  t<* 
reduce  tariffs  in  trade  agreements  with  any  free: 
world  country  by  50  percent  of  the  level  exist 
ing  July  1, 1962. 

Important  as  this  power  is,  the  act  grantee 
the  President  an  additional  type  of  authority 
never  before  extended  in  the  legislation,  namely 
the  authority  to  eliminate  a  duty  completely 
To  be  sure,  this  authority  was  carefully  defined 
but  it  established  a  significant  new  principle  v 
the  history  of  the  trade  program.  The  Presi 
dent  had  previously  been  authorized  to  impost 
a  duty  where  none  had  formerly  existed,  but  th< 
Trade  Expansion  Act  for  the  first  time  permit; 
the  President  to  eliminate  a  duty  completely 

Specifically  the  act  authorizes  the  Presiden 
to  eliminate  a  duty  in  any  of  the  following  foui 
circumstances : 

1.  He  could  eliminate  a  duty  on  an  industria 
product  in  a  category  where  the  United  State 
and  the  EEC  supplied  over  80  percent  of  free 
world  exports. 

2.  He  could  in  an  agreement  with  the  EEC 
eliminate  the  duty  on  an  agricultural  produc 
where  he  determined  such  action  would  tend  t 
assure  the  maintenance  or  expansion  of  U.S 
exports  of  the  like  product. 

3.  He  could  eliminate  the  duty  on  a  tropica 
agricultural  or  forestry  commodity  not  pro 
duced  in  significant  quantities  in  the  Unites 
States,  provided  the  EEC  took  comparabl 
action  on  an  essentially  nondiscriminatory  basi: 

4.  He  could  eliminate  the  duty  on  product 
where  the  rate  is  5  percent  or  less. 
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The  first  authority,  the  so-called  80-percent 
)r  "dominant  supplier"  authority,  was  so  writ- 
;en  as  to  be  largely  contingent  on  the  accession 
>f  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  European  Eco- 
lomic  Community.  The  collapse  of  the  U.K.- 
EEC  negotiations  reduced  this  authority  to 
>nly  a  few  categories.  The  other  zero  author- 
ties  remain  unimpaired. 

In  toto,  notwithstanding  the  impairment  of 
ihe  dominant-supplier  authority,  the  power 
granted  to  the  President  in  the  new  act  to  re- 
luce  and  eliminate  duties  is  most  impressive. 
For  the  first  time  since  1945  the  President  now 
las  major  bargaining  authority  to  use  to  open 
lp  markets  for  American  goods  and  to  advance 
)ther  American  interests,  including  greater  ac- 
jess  to  markets  for  the  less  developed  countries. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  makes  another 
lotable  advance  in  the  handling  of  the  serious- 
njury  problem.  As  I  have  indicated,  under  the 
>ld  act  the  only  thing  the  President  could  do 
o  deal  with  injury  to  domestic  industry  from 
mports  was  to  apply  new  restrictions,  raise 
he  duty,  or  impose  quotas  pursuant  to  the  es- 
ape  clause. 

Such  action  was  highly  unsatisfactory.  It 
!ailed  in  any  fundamental  way  to  deal  with 
he  problem  of  the  domestic  producer,  penal- 
zed  the  American  consumer,  encouraged  a  mis- 
ise  of  domestic  resources,  generally  impeded 
he  healthy  development  of  both  the  domestic 
nd  international  economy,  and  created  inter- 
>ational  friction. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  gives  the  Presi- 
lent  a  new  tool  to  deal  with  such  problems — 
rade  adjustment  assistance.  It  provides  means 
o  enable  domestic  firms  and  workers  to  adjust 
o  foreign  competition  either  by  becoming  more 
ompetitive  in  the  same  line  of  production  or 
>y  moving  into  other  fields  of  activity.  To  the 
irms  it  provides  loans  or  guaranties  of  loans, 
ax  assistance  in  the  form  of  special  carryback 
f  operating  losses,  or  technical  marketing  or 
ther  assistance.  To  the  workers  it  provides 
eadjustment  allowances  in  the  form  of  unem- 
•loyment  compensation,  retraining  of  workers 
or  other  types  of  employment,  and  relocation 
Uowances  to  assist  families  in  moving  to  an 
rea  where  employment  may  be  available. 

This  approach  to  the  problem  of  import  com- 


petition is  in  the  best  American  tradition  and 
spirit.  Instead  of  fighting  change  it  accepts 
it  and  provides  means  for  new  advances.  It 
deals  with  competition  by  meeting  it,  not  run- 
ning away  from  it.  It  stimulates  technical 
innovation  and  the  development  of  new  skills. 
It  makes  the  most  of  our  resources  and  provides 
higher  returns  to  the  businessman  and  worker 
alike.  It  encourages  the  future  dynamic  de- 
velopment of  our  economy.  It  promotes  a 
sounder  international  trading  system  and  con- 
tributes to  healthier  international  political 
relations. 

While  providing  a  new  facility  for  dealing 
with  import  competition,  the  act  still  retains 
an  escape  clause  permitting  the  imposition  of 
restrictions  to  correct  problems  of  serious  in- 
jury. The  new  escape  clause,  however,  is  a 
major  improvement  over  the  old  one  by  pro- 
viding sounder  standards  for  its  application. 
Under  the  new  act  escape-clause  relief  is  avail- 
able only  when  the  injury  relates  to  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  rather  than  merely  a  segment  of  it 
as  under  the  old  act.  Furthermore,  before  re- 
lief can  be  granted  under  the  new  escape  clause, 
there  must  be  increased  imports  resulting  "in 
major  part"  from  tariff  concessions,  and  such 
increased  imports  must  in  turn  be  "the  major 
factor"  in  causing  or  threatening  the  serious  in- 
jury. Under  the  old  act  it  was  not  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  relief  to  show  that  the  tariff 
concessions  were  the  cause  of  the  increase  in 
imports  or  that  the  imports  were  the  major 
cause  of  the  injury. 

In  line  with  the  more  realistic  and  construc- 
tive approach  of  the  new  act,  it  also  eliminates 
the  requirement  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
establish  peril  points,  that  is,  the  points  below 
which  duties  allegedly  cannot  be  reduced  with- 
out doing  serious  injury  to  domestic  industry. 
Instead,  the  act  spells  out  in  detail  the  type  of 
information  which  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
provide  the  President  in  order  to  inform  him 
as  to  the  probable  economic  effect  of  tariff  con- 
cessions which  the  United  States  might  offer 
other  countries.  In  making  a  judgment  on 
tariff  concessions  to  offer,  the  President  would 
take  into  account  not  only  the  information 
provided  by  the  Tariff  Commission  but  also 
that  available  within  the  executive  branch. 
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The  Trade  Expansion  Act  also  envisages  an 
advance  in  the  technique  for  negotiating  tariff 
reductions.  As  I  noted  earlier,  tariff  negotia- 
tions under  the  old  legislation  proceeded  on  a 
product-by-product  basis  involving  the  most 
protracted  and  exhausting  type  of  haggling 
conceivable.  Progress  on  this  basis  was  no 
longer  feasible. 

In  requesting  the  new  authority,  the  admin- 
istration made  clear  that  it  intended  to  apply 
the  authority  on  an  across-the-board  basis, 
short-circuiting  the  individual  commodity  bar- 
gaining. The  Congress  accepted  this  idea  in 
granting  the  authority. 

The  precise  form  which  the  across-the-board 
technique  of  negotiation  will  take  is  yet  to  be 
worked  out.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  in- 
volves at  least  two  characteristics:  one,  it  in- 
volves the  reduction  of  tariffs  on  a  comprehen- 
sive basis ;  two,  it  involves  the  adoption  of  some 
mutually  agreed  rules  pursuant  to  which  tariffs 
can  be  reduced  without  individual  commodity 
negotiation.  Any  such  scheme  would,  of 
course,  have  to  permit  exceptions  as  required 
by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  or  as  deemed  ap- 
propriate after  careful  study  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  executive  branch  on  the 
basis  of  information  provided  in  public  hear- 
ings and  otherwise. 

The  new  act  also  envisages  a  continuation 
of  one  of  the  best  features  developed  under 
the  old  legislation,  namely,  negotiations  on  a 
multilateral  basis.  As  I  have  noted,  the  United 
States  made  a  major  advance  in  1947  in  nego- 
tiating simultaneously  with  many  countries 
rather  than  with  only  one  country  at  a  time. 
The  United  States  intends  to  continue  to  nego- 
tiate on  this  basis. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  on  this  point 
as  a  result  of  the  special  emphasis  which  the 
United  States  has  given  to  negotiations  with 
the  EEC.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this 
emphasis — indeed,  essential  to  success — to  nego- 
tiate with  other  countries  at  the  same  time  as 
the  United  States  negotiates  with  the  EEC. 
Concessions  exchanged  between  the  United 
States  and  the  EEC  will  be  added  to  the  con- 
cessions negotiated  by  the  other  participating 
countries;  each  participating  country  will  get 


the  concessions  made  by  any  of  them.  Con- 
sistently with  the  most- favored-nation  require- 
ment written  into  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  the 
United  States  will  extend  to  all  free-world 
countries  the  concessions  it  makes  to  the  EEC 
or  any  other  country  and  will,  in  turn,  receive 
comparable  treatment  from  other  countries. 

Finally,  the  new  act  makes  some  major 
changes  in  the  organization  within  the  U.S. 
Government  for  carrying  on  the  trade  program. 
Most  importantly,  it  establishes  a  Special  Eep- 
resentative  for  Trade  Negotiations.  This  rep- 
resentative is  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
will  carry  ambassadorial  rank.  He  will  act 
as  the  direct  representative  of  the  President 
and  will  be  responsible  for  all  negotiations 
under  the  act. 

The  Honorable  Christian  A.  Herter  has  been  J 
appointed  to  this  position.    As  a  distinguished 
former  Secretary  of  State,  Congressman,  and  i 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  as  a  leader  in 
many  public  enterprises,  he  comes  to  this  posi-  \ 
tion  with  unique  qualifications,  experience,  and 
capacities.    Mr.  William  T.  Gossett,  a  former 
vice  president  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  and 
an  eminent  businessman  and  lawyer,  has  been 
appointed  as  deputy  to  Mr.  Herter  with  the 
rank  of  ambassador.    These  two  men  can  be 
counted  on  to  give  effective  direction  and  im- 
petus to  the  conduct  of  the  program  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  act  also  provides  for  an  interagency 
committee  on  the  Cabinet  level  to  advise  the 
President  in  the  conduct  of  the  program.  The 
Committee,  called  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
Advisory  Committee  (TEAAC),  is  chaired  by 
Governor  Herter.  The  other  members  are  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  Defense,  Inte- 
rior, Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor. 

Under  Mr.  Herter's  direction  there  are  also 
being  established  three  other  committees,  with 
representation  from  these  same  Government 
agencies.  There  is  a  Trade  Executive  Commit- 
tee (TEC),  chaired  by  Mr.  Gossett,  which  is  at 
the  assistant-secretary  level.  This  Committee 
will  serve  as  the  operating  arm  of  the  program. 
It  will  have  under  it  a  technical-level  Trade 
Staff  Committee  (TSC),  chaired  by  an  official 
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n  Governor  Herter's  office  and  including  a  rep- 
resentative designated  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
rariff  Commission.  The  TSC  will,  as  its  name 
mplies,  do  the  necessary  staff  work  for  the 
PEC.  Finally,  there  will  be  a  Trade  Informa- 
ion  Committee  (TIC)  to  hold  public  hearings 
nd  otherwise  receive  views  from  interested 
>arties  as  envisaged  under  the  act.  Like  the 
[Vade  Staff  Committee,  it  will  include  a  Tariff 
Commission  representative. 

In  addition  to  its  participation  on  these  latter 
wo  committees,  the  Tariff  Commission  is  given 
aany  responsibilities  under  the  act.  It  will 
trovide  advice  to  the  President  with  respect  to 
terns  put  on  the  public  list  for  consideration  for 
•ossible  concessions  and  tariff  negotiations.  It 
dll,  as  at  present,  make  investigations  and  ad- 
ise  the  President  with  regard  to  requests  for 
scape-clause  relief.  It  is  also  called  on  to 
lake  investigations  and  certain  determinations 
rith  respect  to  applications  by  firms  and  work- 
rs  for  trade  adjustment  assistance. 

As  regards  the  latter,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
lerce  is  given  responsibility  for  administering 
rade  adjustment  assistance  for  firms  and  the 
lecretary  of  Labor  for  workers.  The  act  also 
stablishes  an  Adjustment  Assistance  Advisory 
5oard  (AAAB),  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  as  Chairman  and  of  the  Secretaries 
f  the  Treasury,  Agriculture,  Labor,  Interior, 
nd  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Ad- 
linistrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
ion,  and  such  other  officials  as  the  President 
eems  appropriate.  This  Committee  is  to  ad- 
ise  the  President  and  operating  agencies  on  the 
dministration  of  the  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ive program. 

In  summary,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  has 
irrected  some  major  deficiencies  in  the  old 
rogram  while  retaining  its  better  features.  It 
as  increased  the  President's  authority  to  re- 
uce  duties  and  given  him  new  powers  to  elimi- 
ate  them.  It  has  provided  additional  means 
)  deal  with  problems  of  import  competition. 
t  has  foreseen  new  and  more  effective  tech- 
iques  of  negotiation  while  continuing  the 
lultilateral  approach.  It  has  strengthened 
ie  internal  organization  for  conducting  the 
•ade  program.  All  in  all,  this  is  a  substantial 
-hievement. 
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Carrying  Out  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 

The  next  step  obviously  is  to  carry  out  the 
authority  in  the  act  and  to  negotiate  the  agree- 
ments it  contemplates.  The  process  will  be  a 
long  and  difficult  one.  It  will  require  careful 
preparation  at  home  and  internationally. 

What  we  have  to  contend  with  is  a  very  wide 
gamut  of  trade  matters  going  far  beyond  tariffs 
alone.  The  development  of  the  Common 
Market  has  upset  long-established  trading  pat- 
terns and  relationships  at  the  same  time  as  it 
has  created  new  ones.  In  addition  we  face 
many  problems  which  would  have  existed  and 
which  would  have  had  to  be  met  even  if  there 
were  no  Common  Market. 

Trade  in  agriculture,  for  example,  has  always 
been  a  most  difficult  issue  in  international  trad- 
ing relationships.  The  development  of  the 
Common  Market  has  dramatized  the  issue. 
The  problem,  however,  is  an  old  one,  and  the 
time  is  overdue  for  coming  to  grips  with  it. 

In  dealing  with  this  problem  we  shall  have 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  our  own  policies  and 
practices.  We  can  expect  from  others  no  more 
than  what  we  can  expect  of  ourselves. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  the  trade  of 
less  developed  countries.  The  need  of  these 
countries  to  expand  their  exports  and  earn  the 
foreign  exchange  to  support  their  development 
is  growing  more,  rather  than  less,  acute.  The 
terms  of  trade  of  these  countries  have  been  in- 
creasingly unfavorable,  and  the  gap  between 
their  foreign  exchange  earnings  and  their  im- 
port requirements  is  continuing  to  grow.  In 
addition  to  this  general  problem  there  are 
special  difficulties  as  a  result  of  the  favored 
position  which  some  less  developed  countries 
have  over  others  in  access  to  the  Common 
Market.  Ways  and  means  must  be  found  to 
meet  these  various  problems. 

There  is  the  whole  area  of  nontariff  barriers 
to  which  we  must  give  attention.  The  United 
States  is  concerned  about  quantitative  restric- 
tions against  its  trade,  particularly  those 
applied  inconsistently  with  international  com- 
mitments. The  United  States  is  also  concerned 
about  other  burdensome  restrictions  against  its 
trade.  The  Trade  Expansion  Act  took  specific 
note  of  unjustifiable  restrictions  against  Ameri- 
can commerce  and  directed  the  President  to  do 
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everything  practicable  to  obtain  the  easing  of 
such  restrictions. 

Other  countries  are  similarly  concerned  about 
U.S.  policies  and  practices.  They  are  fearful 
that  the  escape  clause  might  be  used  to  nullify 
tariff  concessions  which  they  may  negotiate 
with  the  United  States.  They  find  that  U.S. 
valuation  for  duty  purposes  of  certain  products 
on  the  basis  of  American  selling  price  renders 
tariff  concessions  on  such  products  meaning- 
less and  are  unwilling  to  exchange  tariff  con- 
cessions in  this  area  unless  the  United  States 
takes  some  steps  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
They  are  worried  about  the  operation  of  U.S. 
antidumping  legislation  and  about  increas- 
ingly restrictive  application  of  "Buy  Ameri- 
can" laws  and  practices.  They  wish  matters 
such  as  these  to  be  considered  in  the  coming 
negotiations. 

The  United  States  is  now  pointing  its  efforts 
toward  a  meeting  of  GATT  ministers  to  convene 
in  Geneva  next  month.8  This  meeting  will  con- 
sider plans  for  future  tariff  negotiations,  the 
problem  of  trade  in  agriculture,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  trade  of  the  less  developed  countries.  It 
is  anticipated  that  at  this  meeting  the  ministers 
will  decide  to  hold  a  tariff  conference  some  time 
in  the  early  part  of  next  year.  It  is  also  hoped 
that  new  initiatives  will  be  provided  and  de- 
cisions taken  to  enable  concrete  progress  to  be 
made  with  respect  to  trade  in  agriculture  and 
the  trade  of  less  developed  countries. 

Need  for  General  Movement  of  Liberalization 

A  great  new  enterprise  is  thus  in  the  making. 
The  difficulties  which  lie  ahead  should  not  be 
minimized.  The  problems  which  will  have  to 
be  solved  are  many  and  complex.  They  will 
raise  difficult  economic  and  political  issues  for 
the  countries  concerned.  The  differing  views 
of  the  countries  participating  in  this  enterprise 
will  have  to  be  reconciled. 

Nothing  less  than  a  broad  general  movement 
of  tariff  and  trade  liberalization  is  required. 
The  collapse  of  the  negotiations  for  the  acces- 
sion of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  European 
Economic  Community  makes  this  need  even 
more  urgent.    It  is  to  be  expected  that  the 


trading  countries  of  the  free  world,  out  of  self- 
interest  if  for  no  other  reason,  will  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  situation  and  reach  construc- 
tive solutions  to  the  problems  ahead.  It  is  to 
this  task  that  we  must  now  all  turn. 

United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

ECAFE  Study  of  Tokaido  Railway 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
5   (press  release  175)   that  Laurence  K.  Wal- 
rath,  Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, would  be   the   U.S.  representative  and 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation1  at  a  Study 
Week  of  Techniques  of  Construction  Used  on 
the  New  Tokaido  Railway  Line,  held  at  Tokyo 
April  11-18  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  and  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 
Construction  began  on  the  new  315-mile  high- 
speed railway  line  between  Tokyo  and  Osaka 
3  years  ago  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
1  more  year.    The  new  line  will  triple  existing 
rail  capacity  between  the  two  cities.    It  will 
serve  some  40  million  people  and  70  percent  of 
Japan's  industry.     The  line,  capable  of  han- 
dling an  initial  90  trains  daily  each  way  at  an 
average  speed  of  105  miles  an  hour,  has  many 
innovations  to  help  solve  transit  problems. 

The  U.S.  delegation  will  devote  special  atten- 
tion to  those  economic,  service,  and  safety  fea- 
tures which  could  be  incorporated  into  the 
planning  of  American  railroad  projects  and 
transport  regulations.  Various  Japanese  rail- 
road delegations  visiting  the  United  States  have 
reported  a  similarity  of  problems  encountered 
in  modernizing  rail  facilities  to  meet  the  needs 
of  highly  industrialized  and  heavily  populated 
urban  areas.  Of  particular  interest  to  the  U.S. 
delegation  will  be  the  upgrading  of  railway 
equipment,  development  of  containerization  and 
"piggyback"  service,  operation  of  safety  ap- 
paratus such  as  automatic  signal  and  train  con- 
trol equipment,  and  possible  economic  impacts 
upon  competing  types  of  transport. 


*  For  an  announcement,  see  ibid.,  Mar.  18, 1963,  p.  418. 


1  For  a  list  of  the  other  members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion and  U.S.  industry  representatives  participating  in 
the  study,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  175. 
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U.S.  and  Rumania  Exchange  Notes 
on  Cultural  and  Other  Exchanges 

Press  release  168  dated  April  1,  for  release  April  2 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

William  A.  Crawford,  American  Minister  at 
Bucharest,  and  Pompiliu  Macovei,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Eumanian 
People's  Eepublic,  representing  their  govern- 
ments, exchanged  diplomatic  notes  in  Bucha- 
rest on  April  2  which  provide  a  framework  for 
arranging  visits  and  exchanges  between  the 
two  countries  for  the  calendar  years  1963  and 
1964.  Similar  diplomatic  notes1  were  ex- 
changed on  December  9,  1960,  in  Washington 
between  representatives  of  both  governments 
for  calendar  years  1961  and  1962.  Letters  set- 
ting forth  some  concrete  provisions  for  visits 
and  exchanges  during  calendar  year  1963  were 
exchanged  at  the  same  time.2  On  the  occasion 
of  exchange  of  the  documents,  the  American 
representative  expressed  the  belief  that  expand- 
ing cultural  relations  would  facilitate  the  freer 
flow  of  information  between  the  two  countries 
and  would  contribute  to  a  truer  and  better 
understanding  between  the  American  and 
Eumanian  peoples. 

The  visits  and  exchanges  provided  for  in  the 
exchange  of  notes  will  take  place  in  the  fields  of 
graduate  study,  science  and  industry,  perform- 
ing arts,  sports,  and  tourism.  The  notes  also 
provide  for  cooperation  in  the  fields  of  motion 
pictures,  exhibits,  books  and  publications, 
radio,  and  television. 

EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES 

U.S.  Note 

April  2,  1963 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  recent  dis- 
cussions between  representatives  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  the  Rumanian  People's  Republic  regarding  the  pro- 
gram of  visits  and  exchanges  in  cultural,  educational, 
scientific  and  other  fields  during  the  calendar  years 
1963  and  1964. 


1  For  texts,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  26,  1960,  p. 

2  Not  printed  here. 


In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  approves  the  follow- 
ing provisions  which  record  the  understandings  reached 
in  the  discussions : 

1.  Educational  Exchanges 

a.  Both  Parties  agree  to  provide  for  the  exchange 
of  post-graduate  students  for  purposes  of  advanced 
scholarly  and  scientific  study  between  United  States 
and  Rumanian  universities  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  including  scientific  institutes. 

b.  Both  Parties  agree  to  provide  for  exchanges  be- 
tween United  States  and  Rumanian  universities  of 
professors  and  instructors  for  lectures,  language  in- 
struction and  study,  consultations  and  seminars. 

2.  Scientific,  Technical  and  Industrial  Exchanges 

a.  Both  Parties  agree  to  encourage  the  development 
of  exchanges  in  the  field  of  science,  including  such 
exchanges  as  may  be  carried  out  between  academies 
of  sciences  of  both  countries.  To  this  end,  each  Party 
agrees  to  facilitate  visits  of  scientists  from  the  other 
country  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses at  scientific  institutes  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

b.  Both  Parties  favor  the  exchange  of  delegations 
composed  of  specialists  and  technicians  who  wish  to 
study  various  aspects  of  technical  and  industrial  ac- 
tivity in  the  other  country. 

c.  Each  Party,  through  diplomatic  channels  or  ap- 
propriate authorized  organizations,  and  on  a  mutual 
basis,  shall  continue  to  invite  scientists  and  technicians 
to  participate  in  national  scientific  meetings,  congresses 
and  conferences  as  opportunities  may  arise. 

3.  Exchanges  in  Performing  and  Creative  Arts 

a.  Both  Parties  agree  to  encourage  and  to  support 
exchanges  in  the  field  of  performing  arts,  including 
artistic,  musical  and  theatrical  groups,  conductors, 
theatrical  supervisory  personnel  and  individual 
artists. 

(1)  Both  Parties  agree  to  facilitate  the  attendance 
of  invitees  to  national  musical  competitions  and  other 
similar  events  with  international  participation  which 
may  be  organized  in  each  country. 

b.  Both  Parties  agree  to  encourage  and  support  ex- 
changes in  the  field  of  creative  arts,  including  groups 
of  writers,  composers,  artists  and  others,  as  well  as 
individuals  in  these  categories. 

4.  Exchanges  in  Sports 

a.  Each  Party  agrees  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
invitations  from  its  athletic  and  sports  organizations 
in  order  that  athletes  from  one  country  can  participate 
in  athletic  and  sports  exhibitions  and  contests  in  the 
other  country. 

5.  Exchanges  of  Books  and  Publications  and  Coopera- 
tion in  the  Field  of  Publishing 

a.  Both  Parties  agree  to  encourage  and  to  assist  in 
the  exchanges  of  books,  pamphlets,  periodical  liter- 
ature, scholarly  and  scientific  studies,  microfilms  and 
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other  printed  and  duplicated  materials  devoted  to  edu- 
cational, scientific,  technical,  cultural  and  other  sub- 
jects between  university,  public  and  specialized  li- 
braries and  other  appropriate  institutions  of  both 
countries. 

(1)  Educational  materials  and  publications  may 
include  university  catalogues,  textbooks,  study  pro- 
grams, curricula,  syllabi,  visual  aids  and  documentary 
materials  in  various  fields  of  study. 

b.  Both  Parties  agree  to  use  their  good  offices  to 
encourage  the  sale  through  commercial  channels  of 
books  and  other  publications  in  the  Rumanian  language 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  English  language  in  the 
Rumanian  People's  Republic. 

c.  Both  Parties  agree  to  encourage,  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  authors  or  other  parties  in  interest, 
the  translation  and  publication  in  one  country  of  scien- 
tific and  literary  works,  including  anthologies,  diction- 
aries and  other  compilations,  as  well  as  scientific 
studies,  reports  and  articles  published  in  the  other 
country. 

6.  Radio  and  Television  Exchanges 

a.  Both  Parties  agree  to  assist  in  the  exchange  of 
radio  and  television  programs  between  American  and 
Rumanian  radio  and  television  companies  and  organi- 
zations. The  details  of  these  exchanges  will  be 
worked  out  between  the  representatives  of  American 
radio  and  television  companies  designated  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  Rumanian  radio  and  television 
organizations  designated  by  the  legal  authorities,  or 
between  the  Parties. 

b.  Each  Party  agrees  to  facilitate  appearances,  either 
recorded  or  in  person,  over  radio  and  television  by 
government  officials,  artists  and  public  figures  of  the 
other  country. 

7.  Exhibits 

a.  Both  Parties  agree  to  provide  for  showings  in 
several  cities  of  exhibits  from  the  other  country  during 
each  of  the  two  years  these  arrangements  are  in  effect. 

8.  Cooperation  in  the  Field  of  Motion  Pictures 

a.  Both  Parties  will  encourage  the  conclusion  of 
commercial  contracts  between  American  film  companies 
approved  by  the  Department  of  State  and  Rumanian 
film  organizations  approved  by  the  legal  authorities  for 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  mutually  acceptable  feature 
films. 

b.  Both  Parties  will  encourage  the  exchanges  of  ap- 
proved documentary  and  scientific  films  between  cor- 
responding organizations  and  assist  their  distribution 
through  appropriate  distribution  channels. 

c.  Both  Parties  will  seek  to  arrange  annual  special 
showings  in  their  respective  capitals  and  other  cities 
of  representative  films  to  which  film  personalities  from 
the  other  country  may  be  invited  to  attend. 

d.  Both  Parties  agree  that  all  of  the  films  exchanged, 
purchased  or  sold  in  accordance  with  this  section  will 
be  released  in  dubbed  or  subtitled  versions.  The  con- 
tents of  the  films  will  be  preserved  and  any  changes 


must  be  agreed  to  by  the  supplying  Party.  Prior  to  ita 
distribution,  the  release  version  of  each  film  must  be 
agreed  to  by  a  representative  designated  by  the  sup- 
plying Party. 

e.  The  Parties  favor  and  agree  to  encourage,  under 
appropriate  conditions,  other  means  of  cooperation  in 
this  field,  such  as  the  joint  production  of  feature, 
documentary  and  other  films. 

9.  Tourism 

a.  Both  Parties  favor  the  development  of  tourism 
between  the  two  countries  and  agree  to  take  measures, 
on  the  basis  of  equality  of  opportunity,  to  satisfy  better 
the  requests  of  tourists  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  way  of  life,  work  and  culture  of  the  respective 
peoples. 

Specific  details  and  programs  of  the  above-mentioned 
visits  and  exchanges  will  be  agreed  upon  through 
diplomatic  channels  or  by  approved  organizations. 
Except  where  other  mutually  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments have  been  made,  it  is  agreed  that  individual 
visitors  and  delegations  will  pay  their  own  expenses 
to  and  in  the  receiving  country.  It  is  understood  that 
the  arrangements  agreed  upon  do  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  additional  visits  and  exchanges  which 
may  be  mutually  acceptable  to  the  two  Parties  or  which 
may  be  undertaken  by  interested  United  States  and 
Rumanian  organizations  or  private  citizens,  it  being 
understood  that  arrangements  for  additional  ex- 
changes, as  appropriate,  will  be  facilitated  by  prior 
agreement  in  diplomatic  channels  or  between  approved 
organizations.  It  is  further  understood  that  the  com- 
mitments provided  for  above  shall  be  subject  to  the 
constitutional  requirements  and  applicable  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  two  countries. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
takes  note  of  the  approval  by  the  Government  of  the 
Rumanian  People's  Republic  of  these  understandings 
as  confirmed  in  your  note  of  today's  date. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

William  A.  Crawford 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 

Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 

States  of  America 

His  Excellency 

POMPELIU    MACOVEI, 

Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Bucharest. 


Rumanian  Note 


April  2, 1963 


Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  recent  discus- 
sions between  representatives  of  the  Government  of 
the  Rumanian  People's  Republic  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  regarding  the  program 
of  visits  and  exchanges  in  cultural,  educational,  scien- 
tific and  other  fields  during  the  calendar  years  1963 
and  1964. 
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In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the 
Government  of  the  Rumanian  People's  Republic  ap- 
proves the  following  provisions  which  record  the  under- 
standings reached  in  the  discussions : 

[Here  follow  numbered  paragraphs  1  through  9,  as  In  the 
U.S.  note  above.] 

Specific  details  and  programs  of  the  above-mentioned 
visits  and  exchanges  will  be  agreed  upon  through  dip- 
lomatic channels  or  by  approved  organizations.  Ex- 
cept where  other  mutually  satisfactory  arrangements 
have  been  made,  it  is  agreed  that  individual  visitors 
and  delegations  will  pay  their  own  expenses  to  and  in 
the  receiving  country.  It  is  understood  that  the 
arrangements  agreed  upon  do  not  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  additional  visits  and  exchanges  which  may  be 
mutually  acceptable  to  the  two  Parties  or  which  may 
be  undertaken  by  interested  Rumanian  and  United 
States  organizations  or  private  citizens,  it  being  under- 
stood that  arrangements  for  additional  exchanges,  as 
appropriate,  will  be  facilitated  by  prior  agreement  in 
diplomatic  channels  or  between  approved  organiza- 
tions. It  is  further  understood  that  the  commitments 
provided  for  above  shall  be  subject  to  the  constitutional 
requirements  and  applicable  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  two  countries. 

The  Government  of  the  Rumanian  People's  Republic 
takes  note  of  the  approval  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  of  these  understandings  as 
confirmed  in  your  note  of  today's  date. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

POMPILITT   MACOVEI 

Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Rumanian  People's  Republic 

The  Honorable 

William  A.  Crawford, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Two  New  Members  Appointed 
to  Advisory  Committee  on  Arts 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
8  (press  release  185)  two  new  appointments  to 
the  reconstituted  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
A.rts,  which  gives  guidance  to  the  Department 
m  the  conduct  of  its  program  of  sending  cultural 
presentations  to  foreign  countries. 

The  new  appointees  are  Lew  Christensen,  di- 
rector of  the  San  Francisco  Ballet,  and  Nina 


Vance,  founder  and  managing  director  of  the 
Alley  Theater  in  Houston.  Appointment  of  the 
first  4  members  of  the  10-member  committee  was 
announced  on  March  7.1  They  are  Roy  E.  Lar- 
sen,  chairman,  Warner  Lawson,  Peter  Mennin, 
and  George  Seaton. 

The  committee  is  authorized  by  the  Ful- 
bright-Hays  Act  (Public  Law  87-256).  A 
predecessor  committee  was  authorized  by  earlier 
legislation  but  was  not  accorded  the  broad  role 
marked  out  for  this  group  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  reorganization  of  the  U.S.  cultural  pres- 
entations program.  This  reorganization  fol- 
lowed a  request  in  October  1962  by  Lucius  D. 
Battle,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  for  review  of  the  program  and 
recommendations  for  its  future  by  the  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs.  This  review 2  was 
made  by  Mr.  Larsen,  who  is  vice  chairman  of 
the  Commission,  and  Glenn  G.  Wolfe,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  who  is  at  present  director  of  the 
Office  of  Cultural  Presentations.  The  secre- 
tariat for  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts 
is  headed  by  Heath  Bowman. 


World  Food  Congress  Secretariat 
Opens  Office  at  Washington 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  on  March  29  (De- 
partment of  State  press  release  165)  that  S.  Y. 
Krishnaswamy,  Secretary  General  of  the  World 
Food  Congress,  has  established  an  international 
headquarters  secretariat  at  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  World  Food  Congress,  sponsored  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations,  will  be  held  at  Washington 
June  4-18,  on  invitation  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 


'■•:■'•"-■" 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  25,  1962,  p.  448. 

a  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  14,  1963,  p.  46. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


The  Foreign  Aid  Program 


Statement  by  Secretary  Busk 1 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet  once 
again  with  the  committee  to  discuss  one  of  our 
vital  contributions  to  the  security  of  the  free 
world.  One  year  ago  I  came  here  to  discuss  the 
President's  proposals  for  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1962.2  Before  taking  up  his  pro- 
posals for  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963,3 
I  should  like  to  touch  briefly  on  some  of  the 
changes  and  trends  in  the  world  situation  dur- 
ing the  last  12  months. 

A  year  ago  we  were  deeply  concerned  with 
crises  in  Laos,  Vietnam,  the  Congo,  Berlin,  and 
Cuba.  None  of  these  has  been  finally  resolved. 
But  agreements  were  finally  reached  on  the 
neutralization  of  Laos  and  a  new  government 
was  installed.  The  situation  there  remains  pre- 
carious: The  Viet  Minh  controlled  by  Hanoi 
have  not  been  completely  withdrawn;  the  coali- 
tion remains  uneasy.  But  certainly  one  element 
which  has  contributed  heavily  to  the  progress 
made  in  Laos  has  been  the  U.S.  foreign  assist- 
ance program.  Without  our  aid,  the  supporters 
of  Laotian  neutrality  and  freedom  would  un- 
doubtedly have  lost.  Our  assistance  program 
continues  to  provide  a  vital  economic  margin 
to  those  who  would  keep  Laos  independent. 

Next  door  the  Communist  guerrilla  aggres- 
sion directed  from  Hanoi  against  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  remains  dangerous.  But  it  has 
been  curbed.    Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the 

1  Made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs on  Apr.  5. 

2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  23, 1962,  p.  659. 
8  Ibid.,  Apr.  22, 1963,  p.  591. 
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threat  to  Southeast  Asia  has  been  brought  under  j 
control.    Our  military  and  economic  assistance 
programs  are  crucial  in  meeting  this  test  of 
strength. 

In  the  Congo,  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
consolidate  political  unity  and  to  move  forward 
socially  and  economically.  But  the  country  is , 
no  longer  torn  by  secessionist  movements ;  and 
the  outlook  there  has  measurably  improved.' 
U.S.  assistance  during  the  past  year  given 
through  the  United  Nations  has  not  only  given 
the  Congo  its  first  real  opportunity  for  inde- 
pendent life,  but  also  has  been  instrumental  in 
preventing  a  great-power  confrontation. 

West  Berlin  stands  free  and  prosperous;  and 
we  think  that  everyone  understands  that  we  and 
our  allies  will  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  to 
keep  it  that  way. 

The  Communist  thrust  into  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere by  way  of  Cuba  last  autumn  took  a  new 
and  highly  dangerous  turn;  the  events  of  that 
crisis  are  now  well  known.  The  underlying 
crisis  represented  by  the  presence  in  this  hemi- 
sphere of  international  communism  is  still  with 
us.  But  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  among  the 
results  of  the  crisis  of  last  October  there  has 
been  a  sharp  decline  in  Castro's  prestige  both 
in  Cuba  and  elsewhere  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  economy  of  Cuba  continues  to 
disintegrate. 

There  have  been  other  significant  events  in 
the  past  months. 

The  Chinese  Communist  incursions  into  India 
had  profound  effects  on  Indian  public  opinions 
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and  noticeable  effects  on  the  policies  of  the  In- 
dian Government.  Last  fall  in  an  hour  of  crisis, 
the  Indian  Government  turned  to  us  and  other 
Western  countries  for  emergency  assistance. 
We  responded  promptly  with  munitions  and 
supplies  and  with  air  transport  to  deliver  them 
to  the  Northeast  Frontier.  More  recently,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Indian  Government,  we 
joined  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Australia  in 
sending  a  mission  to  India  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  organizing  an  effective  air  defense  for 
India's  major  cities  in  the  event  of  Chinese 
Communist  air  attacks. 

The  Communist  Chinese  invasion  highlights 
a  cornerstone  of  our  assistance  policy :  that  we 
must  assist  the  subcontinent  of  South  Asia  in 
its  competition  with  Communist  China.  The 
Communist  Chinese  military  attack  appears  to 
confirm — in  a  broad  sense— that  the  Chinese 
are  worried  by  this  competition  and  that  our 
assistance  policy  combined  with  the  forthright 
actions  of  the  recipients  is  meeting  with  success 
in  this  contest. 

Iraq  has  a  new  and  stoutly  independent  gov- 
ernment. Other  countries  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa  which  seemed  to  be  flirting  danger- 
ously with  the  Soviet  bloc  have  been  moving 
toward  a  warier  independence  and  better  rela- 
tions with  the  West. 

Within  the  Communist  world,  the  dispute  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Peiping  has  become  increas- 
ingly bitter.  It  has  infected  the  Communist 
parties  in  most  other  countries. 

Trends  toward  diversity — and  fragmenta- 
tion— are  evident  in  the  Communist  movement 
generally.  Trends  toward  "destalinization" 
are  visible  in  all  the  Eastern  European  Com- 
munist states  except  perhaps  Albania.  Nation- 
alism remains  a  vigorous  force  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope—a force  which  we  need  to  take  into  full 
account  in  our  own  attitudes  and  policies. 

Communist  China  remains  in  the  grip  of  a 
severe  economic  crisis.  It  suffers  from  short- 
ages in  domestic  food  production ;  its  industrial 
development  has  lagged  seriously ;  many  of  its 
factories  are  idle  for  lack  of  raw  materials  and, 
in  some  cases,  spare  parts. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  bloc  states  also  are 
having  difficulties  with  food  production.  Po- 
land, where  most  of  the  farming  is  done  by 


individual  peasants  on  their  own  land,  has  had 
greater  success. 

The  Soviet  Union  needs  heavy  investment  in 
agriculture — at  the  very  time  that  its  military 
and  space  programs  have  become  more  expen- 
sive. At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  people  con- 
tinue to  press  for  better  living  standards; 
therefore  the  Soviet  authorities  face  serious 
dilemmas  in  allocating  their  resources. 

Failures  in  production,  especially  food  pro- 
duction, have  cost  the  Communist  world 
considerable  prestige,  especially  among  the 
underdeveloped  areas  and  especially  in  contrast 
with  our  own  agricultural  abundance. 

We  had  some  disappointments  during  the 
year — the  failure  of  Great  Britain  to  gain  ad- 
mission to  the  Common  Market,  for  example. 

But  all  in  all,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the 
free  world  has  fared  better  than  the  Communist 
world  during  the  last  12  months.  This  gives 
us  no  cause  for  complacency.  The  Soviet 
Union  controls  enormous  resources.  Our  Com- 
munist adversaries  remain  dedicated  to  the 
communization  of  the  world.  Despite  their 
differences,  Moscow  and  Peiping  remain  allies. 
There  is  not  necessarily  any  comfort  for  us  in 
competition  between  two  centers  of  Communist 
power,  each  trying  to  prove  that  its  method  of 
"burying"  us  is  the  more  efficacious. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  down. 

Foreign  Aid,  a  Defense  of  Freedom 

But  the  record  gives  us  ground  for  quiet 
confidence  that  we  are  on  the  right  track,  that 
we  have  a  sound  strategy,  and  in  the  main  are 
doing  the  right  things  to  protect  the  security 
and  increase  the  free  world's  strength — eco- 
nomically, socially,  and  politically,  as  well  as 
militarily.  In  this  great  and  complicated  task, 
foreign  aid  plays  diverse  and  indispensable 
roles.  Nearly  all  of  the  visible  improvements 
in  the  position  and  conditions  of  the  free  world 
during  the  past  year  have  been  due  in  part  to 
our  foreign  assistance  programs. 

As  the  members  of  this  committee  know 
well — because  this  committee  has  helped  im- 
measurably to  shape  our  aid  policy — our  foreign 
assistance  over  the  years  has  taken  many  forms 
and  served  a  variety  of  specific  purposes. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Second  World  War,  most 
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of  it  went  into  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  repair 
of  war  damage. 

We  extended  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
to  stop  the  Stalinist  drive  toward  the 
Mediterranean. 

In  the  Marshall  Plan  we  concentrated  on 
assisting  free  Europe  to  recover  economic  and 
political  health. 

For  many  years,  military  assistance  has  been 
a  significant  part  of  our  program. 

But  in  recent  years  we  have  given  increasing 
attention  to  helping  the  peoples  of  the  under- 
developed areas  to  move  forward  economically, 
socially,  and  politically.  The  wellspring  of 
these  development  programs  was  the  fourth 
point  of  President  Truman's  inaugural  address 
in  1949,4  when  he  announced  "...  a  bold  new 
program  for  making  the  benefits  of  our  scien- 
tific advances  and  industrial  progress  available 
for  the  improvement  and  growth  of  underde- 
veloped areas." 

Many  forget  that  the  Point  4  concept  was 
announced  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Berlin 
blockade  and  Communist  Chinese  expansion  on 
the  Asian  mainland — when  aggressive  bloc 
threats  were  directly  confronting  us.  Then,  as 
now,  the  relationship  between  economic  and 
political  progress  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States  was  apparent.  Then,  as  now,  it  was 
clear  that  our  aid  program  must  provide  hope 
for  progress  through  freedom  as  a  vital  instru- 
ment of  our  foreign  policy. 

As  each  new  or  newly  awakened  independent 
nation  emerges  into  the  modern  world — as  it 
moves  forward  economically  and  socially  and 
achieves  political  stability — it  adds  to  the 
strength  of  the  community  of  free  nations. 
The  less  developed  nations'  great  thirst  for 
progress  provides  the  developed  nations  with  a 
most  demanding  challenge.  It  provides,  as 
well,  the  most  useful  focus  for  the  restless  en- 
ergies of  new  or  reborn  nations.  While  the 
development  process  is  neither  easily  under- 
stood nor  easily  undertaken,  it  serves  as  a  nat- 
ural scope  of  activity  for  the  underprivileged 
who  are  concerned  with  improving  their  lot  and 
eager  to  make  their  mark  upon  the  world. 

It  is  in  the  U.S.  interest,  and  in  its  proud 
humanitarian  tradition,  to  foster  the  modern- 


ization process.  Not  to  do  so  would  simply  as- 
sure that  the  growth  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries will  be  patterned  by  others. 

Here  lies  the  surest  defense  of  freedom. 
For — let  us  be  quite  clear — the  Communists 
believe  the  safest  method  of  expansion  open  to 
them  is  to  exploit  the  inevitable  confusion  and 
turbulence  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  as  they 
reach  out  to  modernize  their  societies.  Every- 
where they  seek  to  take  over  from  within  as 
they  did  in  Cuba.  This  is  a  method  we  must 
head  off ;  and  foreign  aid  is  one  of  our  instru- 
ments for  heading  it  off  and  preserving  the 
independence  of  nations. 

The  economic  aid  provided  by  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  should  make  it  possible 
to  prevent  conditions  of  stagnation  and  hope- 
less poverty  from  leading  to  political  unrest 
and  the  growth  of  communism.  It  is  easier 
and  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  prevent  the 
conditions  that  may  lead  to  communism  than 
to  reverse  the  system  once  it  has  become  estab- 
lished. It  should  not  be  necessary  to  have  an- 
other Cuba  in  Latin  America  or  Africa  to  drive 
home  the  "ounce  of  prevention"  lesson. 

There  are  additional  reasons  for  extending 
assistance.  I  have  noted  that  the  Clay  commit- 
tee, which  studied  foreign  assistance  in  the  con- 
text of  national  and  free- world  security,  stated 
that  the  need  for  development  assistance  would 
continue  "even  if  the  cold  war  and  all  our  out- 
standing political  differences  with  the  Com- 
munists were  to  be  resolved  tomorrow."  5  For 
it  is,  said  the  committee,  "part  of  the  American 
tradition  to  be  concerned  with  the  plight  of 
those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves."  And  it 
is  the  hope  of  the  American  people  to  see  "a 
world  which  is  prosperous  and  at  peace." 

Basic  Guidelines  for  1964 

The  President  has  requested  appropriation 
of  $4,525  million  to  carry  out  our  programs  of 
economic  and  military  assistance  in  fiscal  year 
1964. 


4  Ibid.,  Jan.  30, 1949,  p.  123. 


0  Copies  of  the  report  The  Scope  and  Distribution  of 
United  States  Military  and  Economic  Assistance  Pro- 
grams: Report  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  The  Committee  to  Strengthen  the  Security  of  the 
Free  World,  March  20,  1963,  are  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  (price  15  cents). 
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This  request,  which  is  some  $400  million  less 
than  the  budget  estimates  published  in  January, 
reflects : 

— the  review  of  our  assistance  programs  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  [David  E.]  Bell,  new  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, who  will  be  before  the  committee  early 
next  week; 

—recommendations  of  the  Committee  To 
Strengthen  the  Security  of  the  Free  World, 
chaired  by  General  [Lucius  D.]  Clay,  who,  I 
understand,  also  will  be  before  the  committee; 
and 

—savings  resulting  from  withholding  of 
funds  programed  for  use  in  fiscal  year  1963, 
but  not  committed  to  some  nations  because  of 
inadequate  performance  of  self-help  efforts. 

Of  the  total  request  for  $4.5  billion,  $1,405 
million  is  for  the  military  assistance  program — 
i>80  million  more  than  appropriated  for  fiscal 
pear  1963.  $3,120  million  is  requested  for  eco- 
lomic  assistance.  New  requirements  necessi- 
;ate  a  request  $500  million  greater  than  the  fiscal 
pear  1963  appropriation.  It  will  be  of  interest 
;o  you  to  note  that  loans  comprise  almost  60 
percent  of  the  amount  requested  for  economic 
issistance. 

I  have  included  in  an  annex  a  somewhat  more 
letailed  discussion  of  the  fiscal  year  1964  appro- 
bation request. 

The  basic  goal  of  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram may  be  simply  stated :  To  help  other  coun- 
ries  to  maintain  their  independence  and  become 
elf-supporting.  Independence  and  self-sus- 
aining  growth  are  interlocking  objectives. 
5ome  countries  we  have  aided  have  already 
chieved  them.  Others  in  many  parts  of  the 
rorld  are  now  approaching  them.  In  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  our  postwar  aid  provided 
he  margin  by  which  these  countries  were  able 
o  reach,  in  a  relatively  short  period,  self-sus- 
aining  growth  and  political  independence, 
rreece,  Lebanon,  Israel,  Thailand,  Taiwan, 
Colombia,  and  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  other 
ountries,  are  nearing  the  point  of  self -sustain- 
ing growth.  Others,  we  trust,  will  join  this 
rowing  list  in  the  next  few  years. 
In  the  present  world,  independence  and  politi- 
al  stability  go  hand  in  hand  with  reasonable 
conomic  progress.    A  sound,  growing  economy 


provides  the  forward  momentum  and  hope 
which  will  lessen  the  temptations  of  "quick" 
routes  to  progress  through  totalitarian-com- 
munism. Our  foreign  aid  program  has  an  es- 
sential role  in  providing  development  hope  as 
well  as  capital  and  advice. 

From  experience  we  have  developed  some 
basic  guidelines  for  development  assistance: 

Self-help  is  the  most  important  single  factor 
in  the  development  process.  At  best,  this  coun- 
try can  provide  only  a  small  margin  of  the 
capital  and  skills  necessary  to  launch  sound 
development.  If  countries  are  to  progress — 
economically,  politically,  and  socially— there 
must  be  a  real  commitment  by  the  people  them- 
selves to  the  development  struggle — the  difficult 
struggle  against  poverty,  disease,  inertia,  illiter- 
acy, and  despair.  United  States  assistance  can 
play  a  crucial  role  in  the  development  process 
only  when  nations  take  the  difficult  and  some- 
times politically  risky  reforms  and  fiscal  and  so- 
cial measures  necessary  for  development.  Self- 
help  by  aid  recipients  is  equally  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  United  States,  because  an 
unending  foreign  assistance  program  would 
mean  an  unending  burden  on  our  taxpayers. 
Our  objective — as  well  as  the  objective  of  the 
aid-receiving  nations — must  be  self-sustaining 
growth. 

Selectivity,  therefore,  must  also  be  a  key. 
We  must  select  those  countries  willing  to  make 
a  major  self-help  effort.  We  must  focus  upon 
those  countries  in  which  our  assistance  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  margin  for  growth.  We 
must  give  sufficient  assistance  to  those  selected 
countries  to  enable  them  to  make  headway 
toward  that  self-sustaining  growth.  It  is  less 
expensive  for  us  in  the  long  run  to  provide 
enough  nourishment  to  produce  growth  than 
only  enough  to  maintain  life. 

But  we  also  must  be  selective  from  our  point 
of  view.  Eighty  percent  of  all  economic  assist- 
ance funds  are  concentrated  in  20  countries. 
Our  military  assistance  programs  are  con- 
centrated even  more  heavily. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  almost  one-half  of  the 
countries  aided,  technical  assistance  is  perhaps 
the  most  important.  In  these  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  Africa,  there  is  no  U.S.  aid  except 
for  technical  assistance.     In  such  cases,  our  ad- 
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visers  are  carefully  selected  to  help  the  country 
address  one  or  more  critical  development 
problems. 

Approximately  18  percent  of  the  grant  funds 
proposed  for  both  the  development  grant  and 
Alliance  for  Progress  sections  of  the  act  in  fiscal 
year  1964  are  earmarked  for  19  countries  where 
there  are  no  other  U.S.  aid  activities  and  16 
countries  where  possible  development  loan  ac- 
tivity would  not  exceed  $4  million.  In  many 
of  these  countries,  U.S.  aid  missions  are  not  re- 
quired; our  technical  assistance  programs  and 
personnel  are  supervised  by  one  or  two  people 
assigned  to  the  embassy. 

Contributions  from  others  is  another  impor- 
tant criterion  followed  by  AID  in  determining 
allocation  of  funds  to  individual  countries.  The 
United  States  is  continuing  efforts  to  assure  in- 
creasing participation  by  other  free  nations  in 
providing  both  bilateral  and  multilateral  as- 
sistance. Many  of  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe — originally  recipients  of  foreign  aid — 
are  now  donors.  Other  free-world  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  countries  doubled  between 
1956  to  1961,  and  the  United  States  hopes  that 
these  nations  will  bear  an  increasing  burden  in 
the  years  ahead.  It  is  important  also  that  other 
free  nations  liberalize  the  terms  of  their  assist- 
ance. 

Improving  Standards  of  Performance 

It  is  obvious  that  it  has  not  always  been  pos- 
sible to  manage  our  assistance  programs  on 
bankers'  principles,  although  it  is  in  this  direc- 
tion we  are  moving. 

We  have  had  to  assist  countries  engaged  in 
open  war,  such  as  Korea.  The  Eepublic  of 
Korea  had  made  economic  progress  by  mid-1950 
when  the  Communists  launched  their  aggres- 
sion. That  war  gave  us  a  big  task  in  relief  and 
reconstruction. 

We  have  had  to  operate  in  countries  in  the 
grip  of  Communist  guerrilla  aggressions.  That 
was  the  situation  in  Greece  in  1947,  and  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam  after  the  truce  in  the  Indo- 
chinese  War.  It  is  the  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam today.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  remark- 
able progress  made  by  that  country,  with  our 
aid,  between  1955  and  1959  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  decision  of  the  North  Vietnamese 


Communists  to  renew  and  expand  their  guer- 
rilla activities. 

We  have  had  to  aid  countries  with  govern- 
ments which  were  not  very  efficient  and  not  all 
of  whose  officials  have  been  completely  honest. 
We  do  what  we  can  to  improve  efficiency,  elim- 
inate corruption,  and  promote  desirable  re- 
forms. But  we  have,  and  want,  no  satellites  or 
colonies.  We  have  to  use  our  influence,  not 
instruments  of  control. 

We  have  had  to  carry  out  our  assistance  pro- 
grams in  most  countries  where  the  cadres  of 
trained  administrators  and  technicians  are  very 
thin  indeed.  In  fact,  by  definition,  a  less  de- 
veloped country  lacks  enough  skilled  people  to 
administer  its  own  affairs  with  maximum 
efficiency. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  of  every  country  at 
this  time,  especially  when  the  enemies  of  free-  . 
dom  are  ceaselessly  at  work  to  undermine  prog- 
ress, the  standard  of  performance  we  expect  in 
the  United  States  or  Western  Europe.    A  con-  ( 
siderable  part  of  our  foreign  assistance  effort  is 
directed  toward  providing  the  technical  assist-  ' 
ance  necessary  to  help  establish  trained,  effi- 
cient administrators.     But  the  development  of 
modern   standards   of    public    administration 
takes  time. 

In  conflict,  there  is  always  waste.  In  war, 
the  waste  is  terrific.  But  no  sensible  man  con- 1 
demns  a  commander  for  shooting  too  many 
shells,  provided  he  accomplishes  his  mission. 
As  long  as  the  cold  war  continues,  we  should 
not  measure  the  value  of  our  aid  expenditures 
solely  by  the  tests  of  bankers'  loans— although, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  direction  in  which  we 
aim  to  move,  and  have  already  moved  sub- 
stantially. 

We  have  been  trying,  and  will  continue  to  try, 
to  make  our  aid  programs  as  efficient  and  effec- 
tive as  possible. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half,  AID  has, 
I  believe,  made  important  improvements  in  or- 
ganization and  personnel.  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  further  improvements. 

I  may  say  I  have  great  confidence  in  David 
Bell. 

The  special  challenge  and  the  special  oppor- 
tunity of  Latin  America  demand  the  continued 
attention  of  all  Americans.      As  you  gentlemen 
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know  well,  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  to  which 
we  are  committed  with  other  free  American 
nations,  is  a  10-year  program  of  economic  and 
social  progress.  It  is  not  yet  2  years  old  and, 
as  the  President  stated,  much  of  this  early 
phase  has  been  devoted  to  organizing,  planning, 
and  initiating. 

I  shall  not  repeat  the  President's  progress  re- 
port on  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  But  I  would 
like  to  set  forth  briefly  a  few  general  observa- 
tions growing  out  of  the  events  of  the  past  year : 

1.  The  difficulties  in  regard  to  Cuba  are  a 
continual  reminder  that  prevention  is  easier 
than  cure — that,  having  failed  in  years  past 
to  take  the  steps  which  might  have  prevented 
the  establishment  of  a  Marxist-Leninist  regime 
in  Cuba,  we  had  better  try  hard  to  prevent  such 
developments  in  the  future. 

Throughout  the  hemisphere  I  have  seen  evi- 
dence that  this  lesson  of  the  Cuban  experience 
is  ever  more  widely  appreciated. 

2.  In  the  last  6  months,  Castro's  stature  in 
;he  hemisphere  has  shrunk  further.  The  demo- 
cratic left  has  shifted  rapidly  away  from  him. 
[n  country  after  country  the  resistance  tends 
;o  be  concentrated  in  a  hard-core  Communist 
ipparatus. 

3.  Although  in  most  countries  the  liberal  dem- 
>cratic  elements  have  tended  to  be  the  most 
snthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  moderates  and  conservatives  through- 
»ut  the  hemisphere  have  been  manifesting  an 
ncreasingly  active  interest.  In  many  countries 
he  alliance  now  has  broad  political  support. 

4.  Finally,  I  would  recall  that  in  the  show- 
lown  last  October,  the  hemisphere  stood  united, 
n  the  hour  of  crisis,  every  member  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  supported  what 
Lad  to  be  done. 

So,  despite  all  the  difficulties,  I  feel  encour- 
ged  about  the  future  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ess  and  hemispheric  cooperation  in  general. 

'he  U.S.  Role  in  Economic  Development 

In  the  complex  business  of  fostering  eco- 
omic  development,  the  United  States  has,  I 
elieve,  some  special  assets. 

(A)  We  have  unparalleled  educational  f acil- 
;ies,  especially  in  the  fields  which  are  essential 
3  economic  and  social  development.    I  think 


of  our  facilities  for  training  in  public  health 
and  medicine.  I  think  of  that  remarkable  in- 
strument, the  system  of  land-grant  colleges, 
which  originated  a  century  ago  last  year. 
Through  their  farm  research  and  extension  edu- 
cation, the  land-grant  institutions  have  literally 
wrought  an  agricultural  miracle.  A  century 
ago  one  farm  worker  could  produce  enough  food 
for  only  four  or  five  other  people,  and  approxi- 
mately 55  percent  of  our  population  was  en- 
gaged in  farming.  Today  each  farm  worker 
produces  enough  food  for  27  people ;  and  only 
8  percent  of  our  workers  are  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. Both  the  land-grant  system  and  the  peace- 
ful revolution  in  which  it  played  a  central  role 
contain  lessons  which  are  widely  applicable  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

And  some  of  our  special  problems  such  as 
the  soil  conservation  and  water  development  of 
our  Western  States  are  similar  to  those  of  sev- 
eral other  countries. 

(B)  We  also  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  ex- 
perience in  our  own  country  how  to  achieve 
rapid  economic  development.  I  emphasize  the 
word  rapid.  The  rural  Georgia  I  knew  when 
I  was  growing  up  was,  in  our  modern  tech- 
nology, underdeveloped:  It  enjoyed  few  of  the 
benefits  of  modern  science,  technology,  medi- 
cine, public  health,  or  education. 

Forty  years  ago,  hookworm  and  malaria  were 
still  among  our  serious  problems  in  the  South. 
Forty  years  ago  only  two  American  farms  in  a 
hundred  had  electricity.  Now  98  percent  have 
it — and  not  just  for  electric  lights  but  for  all 
sorts  of  services  to  the  farmer  and  his  wife  and 
family. 

Three  decades  ago,  just  before  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  was  created,  the  average  per 
capita  income  in  that  area  was  only  $168,  which 
was  less  than  half  the  national  average  even  at 
that  low  point  in  the  great  depression.  Now 
the  average  per  capita  income  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  is  about  $1,500,  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  national  average.  And  it  is  still 
growing. 

Anyone  who  examines  objectively  the  devel- 
opment of  our  recently  underdeveloped  areas  in 
our  own  country,  and  compares  it  with  what  has 
happened  in  the  Communist  nations,  must  con- 
clude, I  believe,  that  it  is  we  who  have  demon- 
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strated  the  capacity  for  rapid  development,  we 
who  know  the  shortcut  to  the  future.  And  we 
have  done  it  without  the  brutality,  without  the 
degradation  of  the  individual  human  being, 
which  are  characteristic  to  the  Communist 
system. 

(C)  We  have  the  facilities — and  perhaps  a 
special  talent — for  spreading  new  knowledge 
and  applying  it  in  practical  ways.  The  high 
quality  of  our  technology  is  generally  recog- 
nized. At  one  point  or  another,  other  free 
nations  may  equal  or  surpass  it.  And  we  con- 
cede the  quality  of  Soviet  technology  in  a  few 
areas.  Across  the  board  our  technological 
eminence  is  well  established.  And  we  are 
known  as  a  people  who  like  to  do  things  with 
their  hands,  to  tinker,  to  invent  new  methods 
of  doing  things. 

(D)  We  have  unrivaled  experience  in  operat- 
ing a  wide  range  of  foreign  aid  programs.  We 
have  made  mistakes.  And  we  have  learned 
from  others  in  the  field  as  well  as  from  our  own 
experience.  Before  we  started  there  was  not 
much  precedent  to  guide  us.  We  have  been  the 
chief  inventors,  the  leading  developers,  of  these 
life-preserving  and  bodybuilding  transfusions 
of  economic,  military,  and  technical  strength. 

(E)  Over  the  last  15  years,  we  have  built  up 
a  corps  of  public  servants  who  know  at  first 
hand  and  increasingly  understand  the  problems 
of  the  less  developed  nations.  Until  they 
achieved  independence,  our  contacts  with  many 
of  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  very 
limited.  American  experts  on  some  of  the  new 
countries  did  not  exist.  But  with  the  passage  of 
time,  with  experience,  with  the  weeding  out  of 
unsuitable  personnel,  and  with  the  training  of 
others,  we  have  developed  public  servants — 
diplomats,  military  men,  information  spe- 
cialists, educators,  agricultural  specialists,  and 
others — who  know  much  about  the  various 
people  of  free  Asia.  We  are  moving  toward 
the  same  end  in  Africa.  And  we  are  working 
at  developing  public  servants  with  wider  and 
deeper  understanding  of  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

In  learning  more  about  other  people  and  giv- 
ing them  a  helping  hand,  we  have  a  fine  new 
instrument  in  the  Peace  Corps.  I  hope  that 
some  of  the  younger  graduates  of  the  Peace 


Corps  will  wish  to  make  a  career  in  our  foreign 
services. 

(F)  We  have  important  assets  in  the  wide 
range  of  American  associates  with  other  people 
through  voluntary,  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions. These  range  from  our  Councils  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tions, through  scores  of  organizations  to 
promote  better  relations  with  particular  coun- 
tries or  areas,  to  our  civic  clubs,  which  have 
spread  to  other  lands.  They  include  the 
wide-ranging  overseas  programs  of  our  private 
philanthropic  foundations,  our  churches,  and 
other  groups.  They  include  the  personal 
friendships  with  people  in  other  lands  formed 
by  Americans  who  have  gone  abroad  as  teachers, 
or  students,  or  as  businessmen,  or  in  other 
capacities,  including  just  as  tourists. 

(G)  Perhaps  even  more  important  are  the 
scores  of  thousands  of  persons  from  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  who  have  come  to  the  United 
States  for  education  or  special  training  or 
perhaps  just  to  learn  more  about  us ;  and  many 
more  thousands  who  have  studied  under  Amer-' 
ican  teachers  in  universities,  vocational  schools, 
and  other  training  centers  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. Not  everyone  reacts  favorably  to  such 
exposures  to  us.  But  experience  indicates  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  persons  from 
the  less  developed  countries  who  have  studied 
or  visited  in  the  United  States  or  studied  ex- 
tensively under  American  teachers  abroad  take 
away  a  predominantly  favorable  impression. 

(H)  Probably  the  most  valuable  asset  we 
have  is  confidence  in  our  intentions.  Despite 
Communist  propaganda,  despite  the  criticisms 
to  which  we  are  often  subjected,  and  despite  oc- 
casional differences  and  misunderstandings  be- 
tween certain  other  free  nations  and  ourselves, 
most  of  the  leaders  and  peoples  of  the  less  de- 
veloped nations  realize  that  our  real  purpose 
is  what  we  say  it  is — to  help  these  nations  main- 
tain their  independence  and  improve  the  lot 
of  their  peoples. 

This  confidence  in  the  purpose  of  our  aid 
is  interlocked  with  a  broad  confidence  in  oui 
deepest  commitments  as  a  nation.  I  strongly 
disagree  with  those  who  assert  that  we  are 
widely  distrusted  or  hated.  My  experience  botli 
as  a  private  citizen  and  as  a  public  official  leads 
me    to    think    otherwise.     Men    and    womer 
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throughout  the  free  world— and  behind  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains — know  something  about 
our  national  history.  They  can  quote  the  great 
sentences  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  great  ideas  of  our  Founding  Fathers,  of  Lin- 
coln, of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  our  recent  states- 
men. They  know  that  we  have  fought  for  free- 
dom in  the  past  and  that  we  are  dedicated  to 
defending  and  spreading  it  today.  They  want 
for  themselves  basically  what  we  want  and, 
in  large  part,  have  achieved  for  ourselves — 
not  only  material  well-being  but  freedom,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  individual.  These  ideas  and 
ideals  of  human  freedom  have  brought  us  allies, 
avowed  and  unavowed,  throughout  the  world. 

The  price  for  freedom  has  never  been  cheap. 
Building  and  expanding  and  defending  free- 
dom have  always  required  struggle,  courage, 
tenacity.  Often  they  have  cost  heavily  in  treas- 
ure— and  blood.  I  would  prefer  to  see  freedom 
defended  and  built  without  the  bloodshed  if 
possible.  And  the  dollar  cost  of  defending 
and  strengthening  freedom  through  foreign  aid 
is  a  small  fraction  of  what  we  have  to  spend  on 
military  defense— and  an  infinitesimal  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  a  third  world  war. 

The  free  world  is  gaining  in  strength,  both 
absolutely  and  in  comparison  with  the  Com- 
munist world.  But  this  worldwide  struggle 
between  freedom  and  coercion  is  far  from  fin- 
ished. Our  adversaries  remain  powerful  and 
determined.  They  are  determined  to  "bury" 
us.  We  must  carry  on  until  freedom  prevails. 
Victory  in  this  fateful  contest  will  not  go  to 
the  complainers,  the  faint  of  heart,  and  weak  of 
back.  We  cannot  win  by  yielding  the  field  to 
the  enemy.  Retreat  is  the  sure  and  quick  road 
to  defeat. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  Communists  want 
more  than  to  see  the  "Yanks  go  home"— not  only 
from  Western  Europe,  but  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, South  Asia,  the  Far  East,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Africa,  everywhere.  If  we  Yanks  come 
home,  the  Communists  will  begin  to  take  over. 
Why  any  American  would  want  to  cooperate 
with  that  global  Communist  strategy  is  beyond 
my  understanding.  But  that  is  what  sharp  cuts 
in  our  foreign  aid  programs  would  mean. 

Those  who  favor  gutting  these  powerful  and 
effective  instruments  at  this  juncture  of  his- 


tory must  assume  an  awful  responsibility. 
Their  defeatist  prescription  should  be  opposed 
resolutely  by  all  who  want  to  push  until  we 
have  achieved  a  world  in  which  our  freedom — 
and  the  freedom  of  all  men — is  secure. 

ANNEX 

Fiscal  Yeab  1964  Foreign  Assistance  Program 

The  President  has  requested  appropriation  of  $4,525 
million  to  carry  out  our  programs  of  economic  and 
military  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  $4,525  million  requested  is  some  $400  million 
less  than  the  budget  estimate  published  in  January 
of  this  year.  Downward  adjustments  have  been  made 
in  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1964  programs  as  a  result 
of  the  reassessment  of  the  program  by  the  aid  agency 
under  the  new  Administrator  and  the  Clay  committee's 
general  recommendations.  Moreover,  funds  were  re- 
ceived from  prior  year  programs  and  fiscal  year  1963 
funds  were  withheld  because  some  nations'  perform- 
ance did  not  fully  meet  our  expectations  and  criteria. 

For  the  various  funding  categories  of  economic  as- 
sistance, the  executive  branch  has  requested  a  total 
appropriation  of  $3,120  million.  Almost  60  percent 
of  this  amount  is  planned  in  loans  both  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  development  loan  funding 
categories. 

Development  Loans.  $1,060  million  has  been  re- 
quested for  development  loans  outside  Latin  America. 
Development  loans  have  become  the  central  tool  of 
U.S.  development  assistance  efforts.  More  than  half 
of  these  funds  are  allocated  for  use  in  the  Near  East 
and  South  Asia  in  fiscal  year  1964.  The  great  pro- 
portion of  this  amount  would  help  to  meet  require- 
ments in  India  and  Pakistan.  The  appropriation  re- 
quested will  enable  us  to  meet  existing  commitments 
to  such  nations  as  Nigeria  and  Tunisia,  and  to  assist 
in  the  serious  development  efforts  of  other  friendly 
nations. 

Actual  commitment  of  loan  funds  will  depend  on 
performance.  Requirements  for  sound  proposals  and 
for  broader  measures  of  self-help  must  be  met  before 
loan  transactions  proceed.  AID  has  withheld  sub- 
stantial loan  funds  this  fiscal  year  because  these  re- 
quirements were  not  fulfilled.  If  performance  should 
not  meet  conservative  expectations  for  fiscal  year  1964, 
loan  funds  would  be  similarly  withheld. 

Development  Grants  and  Technical  Cooperation. 
$257  million  in  appropriations  is  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1964  for  development  grants  and  technical  coop- 
eration outside  Latin  America.  These  programs  com- 
prise the  Point  4  element  of  today's  foreign  assistance 
effort,  and  are  the  principal  source  of  direct  contact 
with  the  people  of  the  emerging  nations.  Basically, 
development  grants  finance  efforts  to  provide  needed 
technical  assistance  to  development  in  developing 
countries. 
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Technical  assistance,  either  used  by  itself,  or  in  care- 
ful coordination  with  development  loans,  can  provide  a 
greater  ultimate  return,  dollar  for  dollar,  than  any 
other  element  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development  is  mak- 
ing increasing  use  of  the  resources  of  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  and  of  America's  universities,  in  pro- 
viding the  high-quality  talents  needed  for  successful 
performance  of  these  programs. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress.  $850  million  is  requested 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  fiscal  year  1964 : 

$550  million  in  AID-administered  development  loans ; 

$100  million  in  AID-administered  development 
grants ; 

$200  million  for  the  Inter-American  Program  for 
Social  Progress. 

AID-administered  loans  will  help  support  the  in- 
creasing momentum  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  As 
Latin  American  nations  take  more  and  more  of  the 
hard  decisions  called  for  by  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este,8  the  United  States  will  stand  ready  to  provide 
the  critical  margin  of  capital. 

Alliance  for  Progress  grants  will  be  used  particu- 
larly to  strengthen  educational  institutions,  rural  co- 
operatives, and  other  local  organizations  as  well  as 
to  help  governments  develop  the  sound  administra- 
tive practices  and  reforms  necessary  for  progress. 

Almost  $200  million  is  requested  for  the  Social  Prog- 
ress Trust  Fund  of  the  Inter-American  Program  for 
Social  Progress.  These  funds  permit  social  advance 
to  move  forward  with  economic  development  through- 
out Latin  America.  The  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund's 
sound  programs  of  land  settlement,  housing,  sanitation, 
water  supply,  and  higher  education  provide  meaningful 
impact  at  the  "grass  roots"  level.  This  year's  re- 
quested appropriation  would  permit  the  Trust  Fund 
to  operate  at  the  levels  of  the  last  2  years.  Almost  $5 
million  will  be  contributed  for  the  grant  program  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Supporting  Assistance.  $435  million  has  been  re- 
quested for  supporting  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1964. 
This  increase  over  budget  estimates  and  over  last  year's 
appropriation  reflects  the  shift  of  funding  for  the 
major  part  of  assistance  to  the  Congo  under  supporting 
assistance  instead  of  through  contributions  to  inter- 
national organizations. 

The  major  use  for  supporting  assistance  is  to 
strengthen  the  economic  position  of  countries  mount- 
ing major  defense  efforts  along  the  periphery  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc.  Other  supporting  assistance  pro- 
grams maintain  economic  stability  in  situations  of 
importance  to  the  United  States,  provide  alternatives 
to  excessive  dependence  on  bloc  aid,  and  permit  access 
to  important  U.S.  military  bases  or  facilities. 

The  Contingency  Fund.  $300  million  is  requested 
for  the  contingency  fund  in  fiscal  year  1964,  to  provide 
the  U.S.  with  the  flexibility  to  meet  quickly  certain 
unanticipated  or  unascertained  political  and  security 


needs.  It  is  hoped  that  substantially  less  than  the 
$300  million  appropriation  request  for  this  fiscal  year 
will  be  needed.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  present  con- 
tingency fund  of  $250  million  will  not  be  fully  used, 
but  sufficient  funds  must  be  available  for  the  forth- 
coming year  to  meet  unanticipated  emergencies  or 
only  dimly  foreseen  situations.  This  year's  evidence 
of  responsible  use  of  the  contingency  fund  is  a 
strong  argument  for  providing  the  funds  necessary  for 
flexibility. 

Voluntary  Contributions  to  International  Organiza- 
tions. $136  million  is  requested  for  funding  U.S.  volun- 
tary contributions  to  eight  international  programs. 
Shifting  of  much  of  the  assistance  program  for  the 
Congo  to  supporting  assistance  has  lowered  this  re- 
quest considerably  below  the  level  indicated  in  the 
President's  budget. 

Other  Requests.  $20  million  is  requested  for  an 
expanded  program  for  American^sponsored  schools  and 
hospitals  abroad,  as  well  as  $2  million  in  local  currency 
for  a  children's  hospital  in  Poland  being  constructed 
under  private  American  auspices.  Finally,  $60  mil- 
lion is  requested  for  administration  expenses. 

Military  Assistance  is  the  other  major  arm  of  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  efforts.  This  program,  which  is  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  amount  required  to  support  our 
own  Military  Establishment,  plays  a  key  role  in  pro- 
tecting the  security  of  the  entire  free  world.  The 
President  has  requested  appropriation  of  $1,405  mil- 
lion for  military  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  this  military  assistance 
goes  to  maintain  the  defensive  capabilities  and  internal 
security  of  free  nations  along  the  Sino-Soviet  periphery. 
Other  uses  of  military  assistance  include  smaller  in- 
ternal security  and  civic  action  programs  in  Africa 
and  Latin  America,  and  to  meet  existing  NATO  com- 
mitments in  Europe. 

Other.  Apart  from  assistance  requested  for  the 
children's  hospital  in  Poland,  no  funds  are  being  re- 
quested under  this  act  for  Poland  or  Yugoslavia. 
Normal  trade,  together  with  the  careful  use  of  P.L. 
480,  therefore  assumes  major  importance  in  support 
of  our  policy  toward  these  countries.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  is  requested  that  discretionary  authority  be  re- 
stored to  the  President  to  continue  equal  tariff  treat- 
ment to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  11,  1961,  p.  463. 


Appointments 

Benjamin  H.  Read  as  Deputy  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Department,  effective  April  7.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  190  dated 
April  11.) 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Health 

Constitution     of     the    World    Health     Organization. 
Opened  for  signature  at  New  York  July  22,  1946. 
Entered  into  force  April  7,  1948.     TIAS  1808. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Jamaica,  March  21,  1963. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea, 
1960.     Done  at  London  June  17,  I960.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Greece,  February  13,  1963. 

Trade 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  November  22, 1958.  Entered 
into  force  January  1,  I960;  for  the  United  States 
April  29,  1960.  TIAS  4461. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Italy,  February  22,  1963. 

Proces-verbal  extending  and  amending  declaration  of 
November  22,  1958  (TIAS  4461),  on  provisional  ac- 
cession of  the  Swiss  Confederation  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 
December  8,  1961.  Entered  into  force  December  31, 
1961 ;  for  the  United  States  January  9,  1962.  TIAS 
4957. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Italy,  February  22,  1963. 

Protocol  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
embodying  results  of  the  1960-61  tariff  conference. 
Done  at  Geneva  July  16,  1962.  Entered  into  force 
for  the  United  States  December  31,  1962.  TIAS  5253. 
Signatures:  India,  February  21,  1963;  United  King- 
dom, February  15, 1963. 

Weather 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.    Entered  into 
force  March  23,  1950.    TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Cyprus,  April  11,  1963. 


BILATERAL 

Bolivia 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  February  12,  1962,  as  amended  (TIAS 
5047,  5121,  and  5233) .  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  La  Paz  March  29,  1963.  Entered  into  force  March 
29, 1963. 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  February  4,  1963  (TIAS  5292).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  La  Paz  March  29, 
1963.    Entered  into  force  March  29,  1963. 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Agreement  concerning  the  settlement  of  claims  which 
have  arisen  through  the  nonduty  use  of  private  motor 

1  Not  in  force. 


vehicles  of  members  of  the  United  States  Forces  in- 
sured by  the  Brandaris  insurance  company.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  letters  at  Bonn  February  18  and 
March  14,  1963.    Entered  into  force  March  14,  1963. 

India 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  November  26,  1962  (TIAS  5225).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  New  Delhi  April  1, 
1963.    Entered  into  force  April  1,  1963. 

Luxembourg 

Declaration  for  the  effective  protection  of  trademarks. 
Signed  at  Luxembourg  December  23  and  at  The 
Hague  December  27, 1904.  Entered  into  force  March 
15,  1905.    34  Stat.  2868. 

Terminated:  March  28,  1963  (upon  entry  into  force 
of  treaty  of  friendship,  establishment  and  naviga- 
tion). 

Paraguay 

Agreement  postponing  termination  until  June  30,  1963, 
of  reciprocal  trade  agreement  of  September  12,  1946, 
as  amended  and  extended  (TIAS  1601,  5000,  5194). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  February  27  and 
March  29,  1963.    Entered  into  force  March  29,  1963. 

Philippines 

Agreement  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange 
programs.  Signed  at  Manila  March  23,  1963.  En- 
tered  into   force   March  23,   1963. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  United  States  Educational 
Foundation  in  the  Philippines,  as  amended.  Signed 
at  Manila  March  23,  1948.  Entered  into  force  March 
23,  1948.  TIAS  1730,  1745,  1910,  and  4138. 
Terminated:  March  23,  1963  (superseded  by  agree- 
ment of  March  23, 1963,  supra). 

Rumania 

Arrangement  relating  to  a  program  of  visits  and  ex- 
changes in  cultural,  educational,  scientific  and  other 
fields  during  the  calendar  years  1963  and  1964.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bucharest  April  2, 
1963.     Entered  into  force  April  2,  1963. 

United  Kingdom 

Polaris  sales  agreement.  Signed  at  Washington 
April  6,  1963.     Entered  into  force  April  6,  1963. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.G. 
Address  requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Maritime  Matters— Use  of  Greek  Ports  and  Territorial 
Waters  by  the  N.S.  Savannah.  Agreement  with 
Greece.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Athens  April 
23  and  24,  1962.  Entered  into  force  April  24  1962. 
TIAS  5099.    6  pp.    5<j». 

Tracking  Stations— Continuation  and  Extension  of 
Cooperative    Program.    Agreement    with    Argentina. 
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Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  March  16, 
1962.  Entered  into  force  March  16,  1962.  TIAS  5100. 
6  pp.    50. 

Peace  Corps  Program— Use  of  Volunteers  in  FAO- 
Sponsored  Projects.  Agreement  with  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (FAO).  Exchange  of  let- 
ters—Signed at  Rome  March  23  and  29,  1962.  Entered 
into  force  March  29,  1962.    TIAS  5101.    9  pp.    100. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  Canada,  amending  the  agreement  of  June 
15,  1955,  as  amended.  Signed  at  Washington  May  25, 
1962.  Entered  into  force  July  12,  1962.  TIAS  5102. 
3  pp.    50. 

Atomic     Energy— Cooperation     for     Peaceful     Uses. 

Agreement  with  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munitv  (EURATOM),  amending  the  additional  agree- 
ment of  June  11,  1960.  Signed  at  Brussels  and  Wash- 
ington May  21  and  22, 1962.  Entered  into  force  July  9, 
1962.    TIAS  5104.    30  pp.    150. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  China,  amending  the  agreement  of  July  18, 
1955,  as  amended.  Signed  at  Washington  May  31, 1962. 
Entered  into  force  July  13,  1962.  TIAS  5105.  2  pp. 
50. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Ceylon. 
Signed  at  Colombo  July  19,  1962.  Entered  into  force 
July  19,  1962.  With  exchange  of  notes.  TIAS  5106. 
8  pp.    100. 

Visas — Waiver  of  Fees.  Agreement  with  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Seoul  May  25, 
1962.  Entered  into  force  May  25,  1962.  TIAS  5107. 
3  pp.    5^. 

Education— Financing  of  Exchange  Programs.  Agree- 
ment with  Pakistan,  amending  the  agreement  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950,  as  modified.  Exchange  of  notes- 
Dated  at  Karachi  July  29,  1960,  and  July  10  and  No- 
vember 13, 1961.  Entered  into  force  November  13, 1961. 
TIAS  5108.    4  pp.    50. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  Behalf 
of  Berlin,  amending  the  agreement  of  June  28,  1957. 
Signed  at  Washington  June  29,  1962.  Entered  into 
force  July  30,  1962.  With  annex.  TIAS  5109.  5  pp. 
50. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  Brazil,  amending  the  agreement  of  August  3, 
1955,  as  amended.  Signed  at  Washington  May  28, 1962. 
Entered  into  force  July  20, 1962.    TIAS  5110.    2  pp.    50. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  Portugal,  amending  the  agreement  of  July  21, 
1955,  as  amended.  Signed  at  Washington  May  28, 1962. 
Entered  into  force  July  20,  1962.     TIAS  5111.    2  pp. 

50. 

Peace  Corps  Program.  Agreement  with  Pakistan. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Karachi  May  31,  1962. 
Entered  into  force  May  31,  1962.  Operative  retroac- 
tively October  28,  1961.     TIAS  5113.    5  pp.     50. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Viet-Nam, 
amending  the  agreement  of  December  27,  1961,  as 
amended.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Saigon  July 
5,  1962.  Entered  into  force  July  5,  1962.  TIAS  5114. 
3  pp.    50. 

Defense— Extension  of  Loan  of  Vessels.  Agreement 
with  Brazil.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washing- 
ton February  21  and  July  11,  1962.  Entered  into  force 
July  11,  1962.    TIAS  5116.    2  pp.    50. 


Boundary  Waters — Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Suspen- 
sion of  Tolls  on  the  Welland  Canal.  Agreement  with 
Canada.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Ottawa  July  3 
and  13,  1962.    Entered  into  force  July  13,  1962.    TIAS 

5117.  2  pp.    50. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Indo- 
nesia, amending  the  agreement  of  February  19, 1962,  as 
amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Djakarta 
July  11,  1962.    Entered  into  force  July  11,  1962.    TIAS 

5118.  2  pp.    50. 

Red  Cross— Termination  of  Agreements  and  Waiver  of 
Claims  Concerning  Field  Hospital  in  Korea.  Agree- 
ment with  Sweden.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at 
Washington  July  13  and  18,  1962.  Entered  into  force 
July  18,  1962.     TIAS  5119.    3  pp.    50. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  amending 
the  agreement  of  July  3,  1957,  as  amended.  Signed  at 
Washington  July  5,  1962.  Entered-  into  force  August 
7,  1962.    TIAS  5120.    3  pp.    50. 

Agricultural  Commodities.    Agreement  with  Bolivia, 
amending   the    agreement   of   February   12,    1962,   as, 
amended.    Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  La  Paz  July 
14,  1962.    Entered  into  force  July  14,  1962.    TIAS  5121. 
3  pp.    50. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  April  8-14 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  April  8  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  168  of 
April  1 ;  174  of  April  4 ;  and  175,  176,  and  177  of 
April  5. 
No.        Date  Subject 

*179    4/8      U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 
181    4/8       Secretary  General  of  World  Food 
Congress   opens   U.S.    office    (re- 
write). 
*182    4/8      Harriman  sworn  in  as  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Political  Affairs  (biogra- 
phic details). 
tl83    4/8      Ceylon  credentials  (rewrite). 

184  4/8      Bataan  Day  ceremony. 

185  4/8      Appointments  to  Advisory  Commit- 

tee on  Arts  (rewrite). 
fl86    4/9      Agreement  with  U.K.   for  sale  of 
Polaris  missiles. 

187  4/11     SEATO  communique. 

188  4/10    Rusk:  NBC  interview. 

189  4/11     Visit  of  Grand  Duchess  of  Luxem- 

bourg   (rewrite). 
*190    4/11    Read  appointed  Deputy  Executive 

Secretary  (biographic  details). 
tl91  4/12  Meeker :  "Observation  in  Space." 
tl93    4/12    Rusk  :  interview  on  "Women  on  the 

Move"  program. 


*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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A  release  in  the  new  Foreign  Affairs  Outlines  Series  .  .  . 

COMMUNIST  SUBVERSION 

in  the 

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

This  19-page  pamphlet  contains  the  statement  made  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  1963,  by  Edwin  M.  Martin,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  before  the  Latin  American  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  At  the  outset  Mr.  Martin 
states : 

The  problem  of  extracontinental  totalitarian  powers  trying  to  subvert 
established  governments  in  this  hemisphere  is  not  new.  During  World  War  II 
the  American  Republics  faced  the  challenge  of  Fascist  subversion  sponsored  by 
the  Axis  Powers.  Through  individual  and  collective  action  they  successfully 
dealt  with  this  threat.  Since  1948,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Communist  seizure 
of  power  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  inter-American  community  has  been  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  Communist  subversion  promoted  by  countries  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc,  now  supported  by  Cuba. 

Mr.  Martin  also  describes  the  development  of  communism  prior 
to  Castro,  Communist  efforts  since  the  advent  of  Castro,  communism 
in  Latin  America  since  1959,  steps  we  are  taking  to  combat  Com- 
munist subversion,  steps  being  taken  in  the  Organization  of  American 
States  [OAS]  to  counter  Communist  subversion,  and  the  role  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  in  the  Western  Hemisphere's  security  effort. 
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the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  legis- 
lative material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  are  listed  currently- 
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Secretary  Rusk,  Under  Secretary  Ball,  and 
Under  Secretary  Harriman  spoke  informally 
before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  at  Washington  on  April  18.  Following 
ire  transcripts  of  their  remarks  and  of  the 
fuestion-and-answer  periods  which  followed. 

REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  RUSK 

Press  release  202  dated  April  18 

Mr.  Brucker  [Herbert  Brucker  of  the  Hart- 
ford Cowant,  the  presiding  officer],  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  in- 
vitation. I  understand  that  you  wish  me  to 
)pen  our  discussion  this  afternoon  with  some 
)rief  remarks  and  then  take  your  questions. 
[  am  very  happy  to  do  so.  I  shall  be  followed 
)y  two  of  my  colleagues.  I  hope  that  the  three 
>f  us  will  manage  to  cover  the  principal  topics 
hat  you  have  in  mind. 

Let  me  say  that  it  is  not  my  purpose  today  to 
nake  news  but  to  make  sense.  But  perhaps 
ome  of  you  may  think  that  that  in  itself  is  news. 
'Laughter.) 

But  in  one  important  respect  both  you  and 
re  who  are  in  the  foreign  policy  business  have 
-  common  problem :  how  to  maintain  an  under- 
tanding  of  the  context  within  which  daily 
vents  occur.  The  simple  but  fundamental  aims 
-nd  objectives  of  American  policy  come  to  be 
aken  for  granted,  and  perhaps  forgotten.  But 
onstant  repetition  invites  boredom  and  is  not 
lewsworthy.  Our  common  problem,  therefore, 
3  to  try  to  organize  our  thinking  about  a 
urbulent  world,  made  up  of  112  states  with 
rhom  we  conduct  our  business,  a  world  which 
re  can  strongly  influence  but  cannot  control, 


and  a  world  filled  with  problems  into  which  we 
Americans  are  inevitably  drawn. 

But  let  us  pause  just  for  a  moment  to  remind 
ourselves  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  aims  at  a  decent  world  order  of  in- 
dependent states,  cooperating  voluntarily  across 
national  frontiers  on  the  basis  of  common  in- 
terests, a  world  order  in  which  disputes  are  to 
be  settled  by  peaceful  means  and  where  conduct 
is  expected  to  accord  with  the  great  principles 
set  forth  in  the  opening  sections  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

It  was  for  this  purpose  that  we  committed 
ourselves  wholeheartedly  to  the  United  Nations 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  for  this  purpose 
that  we  formed  alliances  with  more  than  40 
other  nations  in  the  interest  of  mutual  security 
and  national  independence,  and  for  this  purpose 
that  we  are  deeply  interested  in  the  genuine 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  so-called 
nonalined  countries. 

It  is  the  pursuit  of  this  decent  world  order 
which  makes  up  the  main  business  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  This  is  what  the  daily  cable 
traffic  is  all  about.  This  is  what  we  are  doing  in 
more  than  a  dozen  international  meetings  being 
held  somewhere  in  the  world  on  every  working 
day  throughout  the  year.  And  it  is  widespread 
confidence  in  this  basic  purpose  among  peoples 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  which  adds  solidar- 
ity to  our  alliances,  permits  friendly  relations 
with  most  of  the  nonalined,  and  explains  the 
fact  that  in  moments  of  great  crisis  there  are 
not  nearly  so  many  neutrals  as  we  are  inclined 
to  think. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  our  attention  in  the  midst 
of  this  mass  of  business,  most  of  which  is  dull- 
it  is  true  that  our  attention  is  drawn  at  any 
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given  time  to  certain  points  of  crisis.  I  shall 
not  call  our  situation  within  the  Atlantic  alli- 
ance a  crisis,  but  I  shall  leave  to  Mr.  Ball  a 
discussion  of  some  of  the  details  of  that  par- 
ticular situation. 

Points  of  Crisis 

For  our  attention,  for  example,  today  is  very 
closely  turned  to  Laos,  a  country  about  which 
it  has  been  agreed  internationally  that  it  should 
be  left  free  to  develop  an  independent  and  neu- 
tral existence  of  its  own. 

The  problem  there  is  that  two  of  the  so-called 
three  factions  in  Laos  have  given  loyal  support 
to  the  Geneva  Accords.1  The  third,  the  Pathet 
Lao,  backed  up  by  their  coconspirators  in  Hanoi, 
have  not  done  so.  And  therefore  there  is  a 
crisis  between  the  neutralist  government  on  the 
one  side,  supported  by  the  former  government 
forces  of  General  Phoumi  [Nosavan],  and  the 
Pathet  Lao  Communist  group,  on  the  other,  to 
determine  whether  these  Geneva  Accords  will 
be  given  full  effect. 

Now,  we  do  believe  that  those  accords  can 
meet  the  vital  interests  of  all  sides,  that  an  inde- 
pendent and  neutral  Laos  accords  with  the  real 
requirements  of  the  principal  powers  in  the 
present  world  situation,  and  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  draw  that  country  into  one  orbit  or 
another. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  agree  that 
it  should  be  drawn  into  the  Communist  orbit. 
And  therefore  we  are  looking  to  the  two  cochair- 
men,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  U.S.S.K.,  to 
exert  their  maximum  influence,  through  the 
designated  international  machinery,  and  direct 
with  the  parties  concerned,  to  insure  that  those 
accords  will  in  fact  be  carried  out.  For,  were 
those  accords  to  break  down,  then  some  very 
grave  questions  would  be  raised  for  all  of  us  as 
to  what  next  we  ought  to  do  in  that  particular 
situation. 

Our  attention  is  also  riveted  on  Viet-Nam,  a 
country  which  has  been  besieged  for  several 
years  by  subversive  action  and  infiltration,  a 
penetration  seeking  to  upset  the  agreements  of 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  13,  1962,  p.  259. 

2  For  texts,  see  American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955: 
Baxic  Documents,  vol.  I,  Department  of  State  publica- 
tion 6446,  p.  750. 


1954.2  We  believe  that  it  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  do  what  we  can  to  put  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  a  position  to  win  their  own  war.  We 
believe  that  they  themselves  are  determined  and 
are  fighting  well.  We  believe  that  a  corner  is 
being  turned  in  that  struggle,  that  the  initiative 
now  being  taken  by  Government  forces  for  the 
past  several  months,  improved  mobility  and 
transportation,  improved  communications,  im-  J 
proved  intelligence  coming  from  the  very  people 
themselves  in  the  countryside,  improvements  in 
political  and  social  action  at  the  village  level, 
the  switching,  the  change  in  ratios  of  arms  cap- 
tured, of  prisoners  taken,  of  casualties  inflicted, 
of  defections  recorded — that  these  show  that, 
important  gains  have  been  made. 

And  although  we  cannot  be  confident  that  this 
problem  will  be  wound  up  rapidly  and  easily — j 
we  rather  think  that  it  will  be  prolonged  and. 
bitter  and  frustrating  still — nevertheless,  we 
believe  that  the  South  Vietnamese  are  now  on 
their  way  and  that  we  can  approach  that  prob- 
lem with  perhaps  more  confidence. 

In  the  Congo  we  have  had  a  troubled  and' 
vexing  situation,  which  now  seems  to  be  moving- 
toward  a  solution.  The  recent  constitution  of 
the  Government  of  the  Congo,  comprising  ele- 
ments of  the  major  parties  and  major  regions, 
promises  to  offer  some  greater  degree  of  unity 
and  stability.  It's  a  country  which  has  poten- 
tially very  important  resources  of  its  own, 
which  can  be  wealthy,  compared  to  other 
African  states,  and  which  deserves  a  chance  to 
work  out  its  own  future,  as  originally  intended 
when  its  independence  was  negotiated  with  Bel- 
gium some  3  years  ago. 

I  believe  the  events  there  have  underlined  the 
basic  wisdom  of  the  decision  made  by  President 
Eisenhower  not  to  let  that  particular  country 
be  caught  up  in  a  bilateral  engagement  between 
the  two  great  power  blocs  in  the  so-called  cold 
war  but  to  put  that  problem  into  the  hands  of 
the  United  Nations,  in  order  to  keep  that  kind 
of  conflict  out  of  Africa  and  to  give  the  Con- 
golese a  chance  to  work  out  their  own  future. 
Turning  to  Cuba,  it  is  the  unanimous  view  of 
the  governments  of  this  hemisphere  that  the 
present  Marxist-Leninist  regime  on  that  island 
is  incompatible  with  the  inter- American  system 
and  that  our  object  must  be  to  welcome  a  free 
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Cuban  people  back  into  the  inter-American 
community. 

This  means,  among  other  things,  that  a  Soviet 
military  presence  in  this  hemisphere  is  not  to  be 
accepted  as  a  normal  state  of  affairs. 

Now,  the  actions  that  are  now  being  taken 
fall  into  three  main  categories:  The  first  in- 
volves the  commitment  of  our  Armed  Forces  to 
nsure  that  Cuba  does  not  pose  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  hemisphere.  This  means  a  pro- 
libition  of  the  return  of  offensive  weapons  to 
3uba,  a  maintenance  of  surveillance  to  assure 
mrselyes  and  others  that  such  an  offensive  capa- 
city is  not  present,  enforcement  of  the  free  use 
>f  international  airspace  and  waters  in  the 
Caribbean,  interdiction  of  arms  shipments  or 
•ther  forays  aimed  at  other  countries,  and  in- 
urance  that  there  not  be  a  Hungarian-type 
pisode  in  this  hemisphere. 

It  is  sometimes  overlooked  that  we  have  made 
nd  are  making  a  major  commitment  of  force  to 
nsure  that  that  threat  be  kept  within  manage- 
ble  bounds. 

A  second  group  of  actions  aims  at  demon- 
trating  that  there  is  no  future  for  Cuba  under 
I  present  regime  and  that  the  Cuban  people 
annot  achieve  success  at  home  or  normal  rela- 
ons  with  their  traditional  friends  of  the  free 
'orld  under  a  regime  committed  to  implacable 
ostility  toward  free  institutions. 

This  is  why  trade  and  fiscal  relations  with  the 
ree  world  have  been  rapidly  shrinking  and  why 
-ee-world  ships  are  being  steadily  withdrawn 
"om  the  Cuban  trade.  We  are  concerned  at 
ie  present  moment  about  an  increase  of  free- 
orld  flagships  in  that  trade,  since  the  low  point 
ached  in  January,  and  are  taking  up  that 
lestion  with  the  governments  concerned. 
There  are  indications  that  some  of  these  ships 
ider  long-term  charter  to  the  bloc  have  been 
lifted  to  the  Cuba  trade  and  that  the  numbers 
•e  temporarily  influenced  by  the  seasonal  ex- 
>rt  of  the  sugar  harvest.  And  although  such 
ee-world  shipping  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
iar  was  about  one-sixth  of  the  numbers  in- 
rived  in  the  same  quarter  of  last  year,  we  are 
)t  content  with  the  present  situation.  We  do 
low,  however,  that  the  economy  of  Cuba  is 
'Cing  the  most  serious  difficulties,  that  its  sup- 
>rt  is  becoming  increasingly  expensive  to  the 


bloc,  and  that  the  promises  of  the  early  revolu- 
tion have  been  denied  by  the  present  and  somber 
reality. 

A  third  group  of  measures  has  to  do  with 
the  rest  of  the  hemisphere.  They  include  a 
strong  effort  within  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
to  demonstrate  that  rapid  economic  and  social 
development  can  best  be  achieved  through  free 
institutions.  They  include  measures,  such  as 
those  discussed  by  President  Kennedy  with  the 
Presidents  of  Central  America  and  Panama,3 
to  interrupt  the  clandestine  flow  of  funds  and 
personnel  between  Cuba  and  other  countries  of 
the  hemisphere. 

They  include  close  cooperation  among  the 
armed  forces  and  security  agencies  of  the  Carib- 
bean in  the  interest  of  public  safety.  They  in- 
clude a  fourfold  increase  in  our  own  broadcast- 
ing to  Latin  America  since  1960  and  the  vigorous 
engagement  of  Latin  Americans  themselves  in 
the  political  and  propaganda  battle. 

We  can  say  with  confidence,  I  think,  that  the 
Castro  revolution  has  been  largely  discredited 
as  an  answer  to  the  hemisphere's  problems,  that 
it  is  more  widely  recognized  than  ever  before 
that  the  answers  to  these  problems  lie  in  the 
effort  of  free  men  to  improve  their  own  lot,  with 
the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  industrial- 
ized free  nations. 

U.S.  Policy  Is  Nonpartisan 

These  policies  and  actions  taken  together 
make  up  a  serious,  sustained,  and  effective  effort 
to  deal  with  the  threat  of  Marxist-Leninism  in 
this  hemisphere.  They  do  not  include  an  in- 
vasion of  Cuba  or  acts  of  war  against  that  is- 
land. Great  risks  are  necessary  to  deal  with 
great  threats,  and  the  situation  remains  dan- 
gerous. But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should,  in 
the  absence  of  a  major  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  hemisphere,  initiate  armed  action  against 
Cuba.  Nor  am  I  aware  of  any  desire  that  we 
do  so  among  the  responsible  leadership  of  either 
political  party. 

Now,  on  this  question  of  bipartisanship,  or 
nonpartisanship,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  main  lines  of  United  States  policy  since 
World  War  II  have  been  nonpartisan  in  char- 

3  Bulletin  of  Apr.  8, 1963,  p.  511. 
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acter :  support  for  the  United  Nations,  for  our 
great  alliances,  for  necessary  actions  in  defense 
and  mutual  security  assistance,  for  the  ener- 
getic support  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  our  citizens  abroad.  I  suppose 
it  is  correct  to  say  that  98  percent  of  our  busi- 
ness in  the  Department  of  State  involves  no 
partisan  issue  whatever. 

And  perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  hear- 
ing me  comment  that  when  I  sit  in  executive  ses- 
sions with  our  congressional  committees  to 
discuss  complicated  and  difficult  foreign  policy 
questions,  where  it  is  possible  not  under  the  full 
kleig  light  of  publicity  to  get  into  the  full 
range  of  the  complexities  as  well  as  the  alterna- 
tive lines  of  action  open,  it  has  been  my  experi- 
ence in  those  sessions  that,  although  there  may 
be  differences  of  view  about  what  ought  to  be 
done,  those  differences  almost  never  fall  along 
partisan  lines.  Because  the  issues  are  real,  they 
are  complicated,  they  are  difficult.  Our  pur- 
poses are  matters  of  common  agreement.  But 
how  to  move  from  purpose  to  fact  is  a  question 
of  judgment  about  which  there  can  be  differ- 
ences of  view. 

But  it  is  not  partisanship  that  marks  those 
consultations  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branch  in  that  type  of  session. 

Now,  bipartisanship  in  fact  is  easy  and  natu- 
ral under  conditions  of  success.  It  was  rela- 
tively simple  during  the  great  days  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  for  example,  and  it 
was,  I  think,  relatively  easy  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  NATO  and  the  great  initiative 
that  led  to  the  Marshall  Plan.  And  that  bi- 
partisanship is  necessary,  and  fortunately  for 
our  country  is  forthcoming,  at  moments  of  great 
national  danger. 

But  it  is  more  difficult  with  problems  which 
are  complex  and  frustrating  and  uncertain. 
But  even  here,  as  in  such  cases  as  Laos  and  Cuba 
and  the  Congo,  whose  history  did  not  start 
in  January  1961,  there  is  room  for  nonpartisan- 
ship,  because  both  political  parties  clearly  own 
a  piece  of  them — are  joint  stockholders  in  un- 
finished business. 

It  is  natural  and  proper  that  an  administra- 
tion must  accept  the  primary  and  awesome  re- 
sponsibility of  leadership  and  that  the  minority 
party  must  be  in  a  position  to  criticize;  other- 


wise our  political  system  would  lose  its  vigor 
and  the  people  would  have  no  sure  basis  for 
their  sovereign  judgments.  But  I  must  say,  as 
I  observe  other  political  systems  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  that  I  am  often  reassured  by  the 
fact  that,  in  this  difficult  postwar  world,  our 
partisan  debates  on  foreign  policy  in  due  course 
are  taken  over  by  a  sense  of  responsibility  by 
those  on  both  sides  who  understand  the  stakes 
involved  in  the  great  worldwide  struggle  for 
freedom. 

Many  Ways  of  Quitting  in  Struggle  for  Freedom 

I  am  concerned  because  here  and  there,  again 
without  regard  to  party,  there  are  some  strident 
voices  in  the  land,  claiming  to  be  strongly  anti- 
Communist,  who  would  have  us  simply  quit,  to 
abandon  the  field,  to  give  up  the  effort. 

And  there  are  many  ways  of  quitting  in  this 
great  struggle  for  freedom.  If  we  will  the  end. 
if  we  will  the  success  of  free  institutions  in  s 
decent  world  order,  we  must  will  the  means  bj 
which  we  get  there. 

For  example,  there  are  those  who  somehow 
would  not  support  a  large  and  necessary  na- 
tional defense  budget.  Now,  it  is  true  that  w* 
must  make  every  possible  effort  to  achieve  sonu 
means  of  turning  down  the  arms  race.  Other 
wise  the  future  is  gloomy  and  foreboding  anc 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.  But  in  the  absenci 
of  effective  and  reliable  arrangements  in  dis 
armament,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  look  to  oui 
arms.  And  that  defense  budget  is  large  and,  ii 
the  absence  of  some  new  development,  is  likel; 
to  become  larger  in  the  years  ahead  as  this  arm 
race  moves  from  sophistication  to  sophistication 
from  expense  to  expense. 

And  as  Secretary  of  State,  who  must  cod 
stantly  take  into  account  the  intimate  relatioi 
between  policy  and  power,  I  feel  that  it  is  ver 
important  that  our  defense  budget  be  given  ful 
and  adequate  support. 

I  feel  the  same  way  about  our  space  effort, 
had  the  opportunity  over  the  past  year  or  tw 
to  talk  to  a  great  many  foreign  ministers  fror 
different  parts  of  the  world,  some  allied,  som 
neutral,  about  whether  they  think,  as  they  loo 
at  the  situation,  it  is  really  important  for  th 
United  States  to  make  a  massive  investment  i 
the  space  effort,  which  we  have  been  prepare 
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to  do.  I  think,  with  perhaps  one  exception  out 
of  several  dozen,  they  have  all  said,  perhaps 
with  a  smile  of  sympathy,  "Yes,  you  people 
must  undertake  that,  because  you  dare  not  leave 
the  exploration  of  outer  space  and  all  that  that 
means  in  the  hands  solely  of  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  freedom.  You  dare  not  leave  those 
secrets  to  be  discovered  by  one  side  alone.  You 
dare  not  turn  over  to  them  the  byproducts  of 
that  exploration  in  the  fields  of  communication, 
miniaturization,  metallurgy,  systems  controls, 
and  all  the  other  technical  outputs  of  that  enor- 
mous effort— you  cannot  leave  that  into  the 
bands  of  the  bloc.  And,  since  you  are  the  only 
mes  in  the  free  world  that  can  do  it,  this  is  an 
jbligation  of  yours  which  you  dare  not  shirk." 

We  can  quit  this  great  struggle  by  with- 
holding large  support  for  foreign  aid.  You 
ook  at  your  own  cities,  your  own  counties — 
low  many— one  out  of  seven,  one  out  of  eight, 
)f  the  people  in  your  neighborhoods  are  vet- 
erans, many  of  them  having  served  in  far  dis- 
ant  places  in  the  last  20-25  years  in  defense 
)f  freedom.  We  have  a  million  men,  approxi- 
nately,  in  uniform  outside  the  continental 
Jnited  States  today  on  that  great  mission.  We 
lave  an  obligation  to  get  on  with  this  great 
>roblem  of  building  a  decent  free-world  com- 
aunity  by  means  other  than  military  if  we  can. 
bid  our  foreign  aid  program  is  the  principal 
neans  by  which  we  move  in  that  direction. 

We  have  an  obligation  of  conscience  to  make 
hat  program  just  as  effective  as  possible,  to 
nlist  as  much  self-help  from  the  others  as  we 
an,  to  have  it  administered  with  integrity  and 
rith  clearsightedness  and  with  imagination. 
Sut  we  cannot  abandon  the  effort  or  accept  deep 
uts,  except  with  deep  injury  to  our  national 
titerest. 

I'm  not  now  challenging  the  motives  of  those 
rtio  speak  about  this  subject.  I'm  talking  about 
he  results.  For  if  the  American  presence  and 
ifluence  were  withdrawn  suddenly  from  many 
arts  of  the  world,  our  national  interest  would 
e  deeply  jeopardized  and  we  would  find  that 
he  hundred  billions  which  we  spent  in  foreign 
id  since  about  1947  is  a  bargain  compared  to 
he  almost  six  hundred  billions  that  we  have 
pent  in  defense  in  that  same  period  and  that 
ur  military  expenditures  would  necessarily  go 
^  even  faster. 


I  have  heard  it  said  from  some  quarters  that 
we  should  get  out  of  the  United  Nations  if  they 
do  not  adjust  to  our  policy  100  percent  of  the 
time,  instead  of,  as  it  turns  out,  perhaps  98  per- 
cent of  the  time — we  should  bring  our  troops 
home  from  Europe  or  from  areas  affected  by 
our  other  alliances. 

There  is  another  way  to  quit :  in  a  fit  of  frus- 
tration or  anger  or  glandular  reaction  to  toss  in 
the  effort  in  a  great  holocaust  by  a  precipitate 
resort  to  arms,  a  quitting  which  is  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  humane  requirements  of  the  human 
spirit  and  which  would  simply  result  in  a  few 
survivors  speculating  upon  the  folly  of  man. 

And  we  can  quit  by  being  negligent  about  the 
great  unfinished  business  of  our  own  society, 
because  what  we  are  here  at  home  has  an  enor- 
mous amount  to  do  with  our  influence  in  the 
world  about  us.  And  where  there  are  ugly 
deficiencies  in  our  own  society,  to  repair  those 
deficiencies  is  a  great  part  of  this  struggle  for 
freedom  in  the  most  distant  part  of  the  world, 
because  we  are  expected  to  be  perfect  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  own  commitments  and  our 
misdeeds  and  our  shortcomings  are  multiplied 
many  times  to  our  own  and  to  other  free  peoples' 
discomfiture  wherever  it  might  be. 

The  Underlying  Issue 

And  the  great  underlying  issue  of  our  day, 
that  is  whether  we  are  to  in  fact  succeed 
in  organizing  this  decent  world  order  as  op- 
posed to  a  world  of  coercion — it  is  true  that  we 
have  our  problems,  but  so  do  those  who  would 
impose  their  system  upon  all  the  rest.  We  do 
note  a  serious  disunity  within  the  bloc,  a  major 
engagement  of  prestige  and  conflict  of  interest 
between  Moscow  and  Peiping,  as  well  as  the 
steady  growth  of  nationalism  within  the  bloc, 
particularly  among  the  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries. And  we  see  their  deficiencies  in  eco- 
nomic performance,  their  difficulties  with  their 
industrial  as  well  as  their  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  the  discomforts  which  they  are 
facing  all  the  way  from  East  Germany  right 
around  through  to  North  Viet-Nam.  We  know 
their  disappointments  in  Cuba  and  in  the 
Congo,  in  Iraq  and  Syria,  and  in  Guinea  and 
Mali,  where  they  have  come  into  in  many  situ- 
ations— come  upon  a  rugged  determination  on 
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the  part  of  the  newly  independent  peoples  to  be 
genuinely  independent. 

I  think  that  if  we  take  a  look  at  the  present 
situation,  take  a  look  at  the  problems  ahead, 
take  a  look  at  the  problems  which  the  other 
side  has,  we  can  be  deeply  confident  on  one  point, 
and  that  is  that  the  purposes  which  animate 
the  American  people  in  foreign  policy  are  pur- 
poses which  are  deeply  rooted  not  only  in  the 
nature  of  our  own  people  but  in  the  nature  of 
man,  and  these  purposes  are  instinctive  with 
people — ordinary  common  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth.  And  if  we  don't  quit,  if  we  main- 
tain the  effort,  if  we  stay  at  it,  if  we  gnaw  at 
these  problems,  if  we  deal  with  them  day  by 
day  in  the  best  of  our  own  tradition,  we  shall 
find  we  shall  have  help,  we  shall  have  allies, 
we  shall  have  sympathy  and  understanding 
from  peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

And  on  that  basis  I  have  no  doubt  on  what 
the  outcome  of  that  great  struggle  for  freedom 
will  be. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  ready  for  your 
questions. 

QUESTION-AND-ANSWER  PERIOD 

Mr.  Brucker:  Gentlemen,  the  Secretary  is 
ready  for  your  questions. 

Q.  Mr:  Chairman,  Pm  Mr.  Rohinson  from 
Salt  Lake  City.  We  are  very  much  concerned, 
as  all  Americans  are,  Mr.  Busk,  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  subversion  from  Cuba  into  some  of 
the  Latin  American  countries.  We  were  just 
told  a  short  time  ago  that  the  Navy  is  not  in- 
specting certain  small  boats  that  travel  bach 
and  forth  at  night  between  Cuba  and  the  Ameri- 
can Continent.  I  wonder  if  you  might  com- 
ment about  that. 

A.  Arrangements  are  in  effect  with  other 
countries  in  the  Caribbean  area  for  surveillance 
of  suspicious  or  unidentified  traffic.  Our 
armed  forces  on  the  spot  do  have  authority  to 
use  searchlights  and  illumination  in  the  event 
of  any  ships  that  are  acting  suspiciously,  or 
not  carrying  normal  identification  lights,  or  are 
not  known  to  be  what  they  are.  Inspection 
arrangements  are  laid  on  with  countries  of  des- 
tination, which  make  it  possible  for  us  to  have 


a  close  check  on  what,  in  fact,  might  be  in  a 
cargo  of  any  ship  moving  from  Cuba  to  any  of 
the  other  countries. 

Mr.  Brucher :  Is  there  a  further  question? 

The  Foreign  Aid  Program 

Q.  Mr.  Rush,  out  in  the  provinces,  the  reason 
the  people  have  such  a  resentment  against  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  when  they  read  about 
we  sent  4.8,000  cases  of  Metrecal  to  India,  and 
300,000  tons  of  cement  to  India,  and  in  the 
monsoon  season  it  gets  wet  and  turns  into  stone 
on  the  docks,  and  the  sugar  beet  factory  in 
Turkey,  where  they  never  even  saw  a  sugar  beet. 
Now,  I  think  the  people  out ,  in  the  country 
feel  that  a  good  deal  of  this  foreign  aid  is  ; 
essential,  but  when  they  read  about  that,  it 
really  roils  them  up.  Why  isn't  there  a  better'; 
control  over  this? 

A.  I  think  it's  a  fair  question,  a  fair  insistence, 
that  funds  that  are  put  in  trust  for  the  use  of 
AID  should  be  used  with  a  maximum  possible 
effect  and  efficiency. 

Now,  as  any  of  you  know,  the  problem  of; 
administration  is  a  constant  battle  against  mis- 
take and  against  human  failure.  And  there 
have  been  from  time  to  time  those  mistakes  and 
human  failures.  But  we  have  tried  to  lay  on  the 
type  of  inspection,  the  type  of  supervision,  and 
the  type  of  postaudit,  as  well  as  preexamination, 
which  will  give  us  maximum  protection  against 
the  sort  of  mishap  to  which  you  refer. 

There  have  been  instances  in  which  funds 
have  not  produced  the  effect  requested.  There 
have  been  mistakes.  And  there  have  been  fail- 
ures of  performance  on  the  part  of  companies 
who  contracted  to  carry  out  particular  jobs 
abroad.  This  is  a  constant  battle.  But  we  must 
not  let  those  occasional  mistakes  or  those  occa- 
sional failures  gut  the  entire  program,  because 
the  performance  under  the  entire  program  has 
been  over  the  years  magnificent  and  the  dedica- 
tion and  the  courage  and,  indeed,  the  gallantry 
of  those  people  who  are  in  distant  and  difficult, 
sometimes  dangerous,  places  getting  on  with 
this  job  is  something  to  which  we  are  all  deeply 
indebted.  It  is  a  struggle,  but  we  are  fighting 
that  battle  all  the  time,  and  I  think  that  you  are 
entitled  to  insist  that  the  highest  standards  be 
met  in  that  regard. 
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Secretary  Replies  to  Allegations  on  Aid  Shipments 


Press  release  211  dated  April  19 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Rusk  read,  by  Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of  the  Hart- 
ford Courant,  before  the  ASNE  meeting  on  April  20. 
The  Secretary's  letter  concerns  information  on  ques- 
tions he  was  asked  at  the  meeting  on  April  18. 

April  19, 1963 

Dear  Mr.  Brucker:  One  of  the  questions  asked 
of  me  at  Thursday's  meeting  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors  contained  allegations 
of  misuse  or  waste  of  foreign  aid.  These  allega- 
tions were : 

1)  That  48,000  cases  of  Metrecal  were  sent  to 
India. 

2)  That  300,000  tons  of  cement  hardened  on  the 
docks  in  monsoon  weather  in  India. 

3)  That  a  sugar  beet  factory  was  built  in  Turkey 
where  there  were  no  sugar  beets. 

Since  I  was  not  familiar  with  details  of  these 
charges,  I  commented  broadly  on  the  problems  and 
objectives  of  a  well-administered  aid  program.  Sub- 
sequently, I  asked  that  foreign  aid  records  be 
checked  to  verify,  explain  or  controvert  the  allega- 
tions.    These  were  the  findings : 

1)  There  is  no  record  of  any  shipment  of  Metrecal 
to  India. 

There  are,  however,  two  instances  where  Metrecal 
was  ordered  by  commercial  importers  under  com- 
modity procurement  authorizations  financed  under 
the  foreign  aid  program.  In  1961,  International 
Cooperation  Administration  (ICA)  auditors  discov- 
ered that  an  order  for  Metrecal  had  been  placed 
under  a  sub-allocation  of  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. ICA  immediately  initiated  action  to  recover 
the  cost  of  the  Metrecal  on  the  basis  that  the  prod- 
uct was  not  eligible  for  financing  under  our  pro- 
gram. The  product  was  returned  to  the  shipper 
and  an  eligible  product  was  ordered. 

A  very  small  amount  of  Metrecal  was  shipped  to 
Cambodia  in  1962  through  private  trade  channels 
under  the  foreign  aid  commodity  import  program. 
The  product  had  been  erroneously  identified  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Cambodia  Government  as  medic- 
inal in  nature.  The  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, upon  learning  of  the  shipment,  informed 
the  Government  of  Cambodia  that  the  product  was 


ineligible  and  filed  a  claim  for  recovery  of  the  funds 
involved. 

2)  Neither  AID  records  nor  inquiries  directed  to 
veteran  personnel  whose  experience  goes  back  many 
years  reveals  any  instance  of  cement  hardening  on 
the  docks  in  India. 

This  charge  might  have  been  confused  with  the 
fact  that  incidents  of  this  kind  have  occurred  under 
the  foreign  aid  program  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
know  of  an  instance  where  poorly  packaged  Soviet 
cement  hardened  on  the  docks  during  the  monsoon 
season  in  Burma,  and  of  similar  cases  involving  So- 
viet cement  in  Guinea,  Ghana  and  the  Sudan. 

3)  The  United  States  has  not  participated,  in  the 
financing  of  any  sugar  beet  mill  in  Turkey. 

The  question  of  sugar  beet  mills  was  raised  during 
Congressional  hearings  in  1961,  and  the  allegation 
was  that  the  United  States  had  built  such  mills  in 
Iran  and  Indonesia. 

In  Iran,  the  United  States  had,  in  1955,  con- 
tributed $635,000— less  than  one-fifth  the  cost- 
to  construction  of  a  sugar  beet  mill  in  Iran  after  sur- 
veys had  demonstrated  both  a  sugar  shortage  and 
favorable  conditions  for  growing  sugar  beets.  The 
mill  was  in  full  production  in  1957  and  two  other 
mills  have  been  built  since,  also  with  U.S.  assistance. 

In  Indonesia,  the  United  States  has  not  assisted 
any  such  project.  The  East  Germans,  however, 
had  sent  sugar  beet  mill  engineers  to  Indonesia  in 
1955  to  build  a  sugar  mill.  Since  Indonesia  grows 
only  sugar  cane,  continuing  difliculties  arose  because 
the  East  German  engineers  had  had  no  experience 
with  sugar  cane  mills,  and  the  plant  did  not  go  into 
production  until  1960. 

These  are  the  answers,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, to  the  questions  raised  by  the  editor  who  iden- 
tified himself  as  being  from  "out  in  the  provinces." 
It  does  not  appear,  in  any  of  the  instances  cited, 
that  the  United  States  or  its  representatives  were  at 
fault. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  have  not  been  cases 
where  Americans  were  guilty  of  error  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  foreign  aid  programs.  There  have  been 
mistakes  and  human  failures,  and  there  will  be  more 
despite  our  efforts  to  prevent  them. 

I  hope  that  these  explanations  can  be  passed  on 
to  the  editor  who  asked  the  question,  and  to  any 
others  who  may  have  been  concerned  about  his 
allegations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Rusk 
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Q.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Brucker:  Sure. 

Q.  Senator  Keating  said  at  lunch — this  is 
quoted  from  the,  you  know,  his  speech — that  the 
Department  of  State  recently  played  a  key  role 
in  Mocking  Russian-language  broadcasts  that 
Radio  Liberty  had  originally  proposed  to  beam 
to  Soviet  personnel  in  Cuba.  And  he  went  on 
to  say  that  all  day  the  Latin  American  and 
Cuban  broadcasts  and  Soviet  broadcasts  are 
beamed  to  South  America,  yet  our  country  held 
back  an  organization  that  wanted  to  broadcast 
some  Russian-language  stuff  to  that  personnel. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  that,  Mr. 
Secretary? 

A.  Well,  I  believe  that  there  is — there  have 
been  this  week  news  tickers  indicating  that  those 
broadcasts  are  going  forward. 

Q.  They  were  held  up,  though,  weren't  they? 

A.  There  was  a  problem  about  whether  the 
United  States  Government  itself  would  organize 
such  broadcasts,  because  we  did  not  wish  to — 
want  to — put  the  stamp  of  permanency  on  those 
Eussian  troops  in  Cuba  or  to  take  any  step  which 
would  make  them  think  we  were  going  to  let 
them  make  themselves  at  home  there  or  that  we 
are  going  to  let  them  settle  down  and  make 
themselves  comfortable.  But  those  broadcasts 
are  going  on  at  the  present  time  and  have  been 
for,  I  think,  about  a  week. 

Q.  Tliank  you. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  a  Congressman 
out  our  way  who  keeps  saying  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  Red  Chinese  in  Cuba,  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  Russians.  Can  you  say 
with  certainty  that  this  is  not  so? 

A.  Well,  there  are  some  Red  Chinese  in  Cuba. 
We  understand  there  are  a  number  there,  for 
example,  in  all  fields,  as  agricultural  techni- 
cians. But  there  is  also,  I  think,  a  large  pre- 
Castro  Chinese  community  in  Habana — my  un- 
derstanding is  several  thousand — and  some  of 
the  reports  which  we  have  received  on  the  pres- 
ence of  Chinese  there  check  out  to  be  references 
to  the  Chinese  who  were  there  earlier.  Now, 
there  are  a  substantial  number  of  Bed  Chinese 
there — exactly  what  figure  I  would  use,  I  would 


not  wish  to  indicate,  but  I  should  think  several 
hundred  Red  Chinese  were  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Brucker:  Is  there  a  further  question? 

Soviet  Military  Presence  in  Cuba 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  stated  that  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  State  Department  not  to  accept 
the  military  presence  of  the  Soviet  military  in 
Cuba.  You  stated  that,  I  believe,  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  State  Department  not  to  accept  the  Soviet 
military  presence  in  Cuba  as  a  normal  state  of 
affairs. 

Now,  according  to  the  public  reports,  Soviet 
troops  have  been  in  Cuba  about  8  months  now. 
I  presume  this  is  regarded  as  an  abnormal  con- 
dition. At  what  point  would  the  State  Depart- ;{ 
ment  consider  the  presence  of  the  Soviet  troops 
there  to  become  normal  rather  than  abnormal?  j 
If  they  are  still  there  a  year  from  now,  would 
it  be  considered  as  an  abnormal  condition? 
(Laughter.) 

A.  We  have  been  since  October  doing  what  we 
can  to  keep  the  outtraffic  of  Soviet  forces  mov- ; 
ing.  You  recall  that  some  weeks  ago  I  had  had  I 
a  talk  with  Mr.  Dobrynin  [Soviet  Ambassador 
Anatoliy  Dobrynin]  on  the  subject  and  that 
several  thousand  additional  troops  did  leave 
Cuba  during  the  month  of  March.  This  is  a 
question  that  it  is  not  dead;  it  is  not  inactive. 
We  have  made  it  very  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  their  troops  in  Cuba  are  not  accepta- 
ble in  this  hemisphere  and  that  their  military 
presence  there  is  itself  a  continuing  source  of 
danger  and  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  every- 
body concerned  that  they  get  out. 

But  to  take  up  your  particular  question  about 
dates — a  moving  from  normality  to  abnormal- 
ity, or  vice  versa — I  wouldn't  want  to  speculate 
about  dates. 

Mr.  Brucker:  Any  further  questions? 

Situations  in  Laos  and  South  Viet-Nam 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  believe  that  we  are  set- 
ting forth  an  assistance  effort  in  South  Viet- 
Nam.  However,  in  Laos  we  agreed  to  a  coali- 
tion. Would  you  explain  the  difference  betioeen 
the  South  Viet-Nam  and  the  Laotian  situation, 
and  would  you  answer  the  question  of  whether 
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or  not  you  xoent  into  the  coalition  government  in 
Laos  with  a  good  deal  of  misgiving  because 
of  the  history  of  such  agreements  with  the 
Communists? 

A.  I  think  one  of  the  principal  differences  is 
that  Viet-Nam  had  been  specifically  divided  in 
1954  between  North  and  South  and  that  the 
penetrations  from  the  North  into  South  Viet- 
Nam  were  directly  contrary  to  an  existing  ar- 
rangement that  had  been  reached  and  signed 
by  the  principal  governments  concerned.  The 
United  States  did  not  sign  those  accords,  but  it 
indicated  that  it  would  abide  by  them. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  Laos,  there  was  a  country 
which  had  not  been  divided,  where  there  was  an 
attempt  made  to  take  over  that  country  by  infil- 
tration, where  it  seemed  to  be  possible  to  reach 
an  agreement  that  that  country  should  be  left 
as  an  independent  and  neutral  country.  Well, 
there  were  indications  that  the  Soviet  Union  did 
believe  that  this  would  be  a  workable  arrange- 
ment, and  so  a  decision  was  made  to  take  that 
course,  a  political  course  that  was  initiated  back 
in  late  1960  or  early  1961. 

There  is  another  element,  and  that  is  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves  are  fighting  their 
own  battle,  fighting  well.  This  has  not,  gener- 
ally speaking,  been  the  case  in  Laos.  And 
we  have  felt  that  if  you  could  just  get  the  Lao- 
tians left  alone,  get  the  foreigners  out,  leave 
them  to  their  own  devices,  to  work  out  their  own 
future,  they  would  be  no  threat  or  peril  to  any 
of  their  neighbors  and  the  security  of  Southeast 
Asia  would  be  reinforced  by  that  situation. 

Now,  everything  turns  upon  (a)  what  the 
Soviet  Union  now  really  thinks  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  Geneva  Accords  and  (b)  what 
influence  they  have  on  the  immediate  situation 
on  the  ground.  If  the  answer  to  both  those 
questions  is  affirmative,  or  is  positive,  then  I 
think  this  thing  can  be  worked  out.  But  if  there 
is  a  failure  of  either  one  of  those,  then  I  think 
we  are  in  for  some  rough  weeks  and  months 
ahead. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  your  faith  in  foreign 
lid  ever  lag  lohen  you  get  United  Nations  re- 
ports that  the  population  of  Latin  America  is 
Increasing  faster  than  the  income,  so  that  the 
capital  wealth  is  actually  declining? 

A.  Well,  these  are  issues  that,  in  the  first 


place,  can  be  dealt  with  by  working  at  both 
sides  of  the  ledger.  I  suppose  that  in  one  sense 
the  most  overpopulated  period  in  our  American 
history  was  when  there  were  just  the  Indians 
here.  There  is  an  enormous  productive  capacity 
available  in  Latin  America  to  be  mobilized,  to 
be  organized,  to  help  deal  with  a  population  in- 
crease, particularly  in  basic  foodstuffs,  for 
example. 

But  the  basic  social  and  political  decision 
about  how  to  approach  the  population  question 
is  one  which  each  country  and  each  people  must 
make  for  themselves.  We  do  believe  that  these 
demographic  features  have  to  be  taken  fully 
into  account  and  in  a  realistic  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  program,  and  we  are  doing 
a  good  deal  to  help  other  governments  study 
their  population  problem  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  general  planning  process.  But  we  don't 
believe  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  tell  them  what  their 
answers  must  be  or  how  they  would  deal  with  it 
themselves. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

Mr.  Brucker:  Secretary  Busk  has  to  go 
along;  so  we  will  let  it  go  with  this  one  more 
question,  please. 

U.S.  Views  on  Hit-and-Run  Raids  on  Cuba 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  a  good  bit 
of  discussion  on  the  administration's  ban  on  the 
hit-and-run  attacks  on  Cuba,  on  Soviet  ships  in 
Cuban  waters.  There  seems  to  be  agreement 
that  these  raids  should  not  be  mounted  from 
these  shores  but  disagreement  as  to  tohether 
they  should  be  condoned  when  arranged  from 
other  lands.  Coidd  you  tell  us,  or  indicate  to  us, 
what  is  the  thinking  of  our  allies  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  in  Europe  on  this  matter  and  this 
decision  by  the  administration? 

A.  Well,  I  would  suppose  that  governments 
who  are  responsible  for  territories  in  the  Carib- 
bean take  the  same  general  view  that  we  do 
about  such  hit-and-run  raids.  We  do  not 
believe  that  these  raids,  such  as  those  that  have 
occurred  in  the  past,  have  added  significantly 
to  the  general  effort  to  unseat  Castro  or  to  re- 
duce his  power  on  the  island;  they  do,  on  the 
other  hand,  raise  very  serious  questions  of  armed 
action. 
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We  believe  that  questions  of  war  and  peace 
and  the  use  of  arms  in  this  part  of  the  world 
should  be  determined  by  the  responsible  gov- 
ernments concerned  rather  than  by  private 
groups,  however  much  one  might  sympathize 
with  their  own  motivations  and  their  desires 
about  their  own  country.  But  I  would  suppose, 
in  answer  to  your  particular  question,  that  other 
governments  responsible  for  territories  in  the 
Caribbean  take  the  same  view  that  we  do  on 
that  particular  point. 

Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

REMARKS  BY  MR.  BALL 

Press  release  203  dated  April  19 

Mr.  Brucker,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  was 
impressed  a  few  minutes  ago  listening  to  the  ex- 
change between  you  gentlemen  and  Secretary 
Rusk.  I  was  impressed  with  the  thought  that, 
in  any  dialog  between  those  of  us  who  toil  in 
the  foreign  policy  vineyard  and  you  gentle- 
men of  the  press,  there  is  a  common  quality 
which  we  have,  each  in  our  own  way :  We  are 
each  preoccupied  with  history.  We  who  work 
at  the  business  of  foreign  policy  are  concerned 
with  trying  to  shape  events  which  become  a 
part  of  the  history  of  our  time,  and  you  have 
an  interest  and  an  influence  not  only  in  the 
shaping  of  history  but  also  in  recording  it.  I 
recall  the  comment  of  the  dyspeptic  old  Scots- 
man, Thomas  Carlyle,  that  "histories  after  all 
are  a  kind  of  distilled  newspaper." 

Now,  I  would  suspect  also  that  we  share  a 
common  secret  vice,  that  from  time  to  time  each 
of  us  attempts,  again  in  his  own  way,  to  try  to 
stand  apart  from  the  events  of  the  day  and  to 
look  at  what  is  occurring— to  try  to  single  out 
the  trends  from  the  individual  events,  to  try  to 
identify  and  to  understand  the  great  forces  that 
are  at  work.  And  I  am  sure  you  find  this  prob- 
lem as  baffling  as  we  do,  because  we  live  in  a 
time  that  is  very  complex  and  it  is  always  very 
difficult  because  of  our  participation  in  events  to 
know  what  meaning  or  significance  those  events 
may  have  in  the  longer  ranges  of  history. 

It  is  even  more  difficult,  it  seems,  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  when  a  whole  new  fact  has  been  intro- 
duced into  history.  That  fact  is  the  fact  of 
speed,  the  fact  of  a  great  pervasive  speed  of 
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change  which  dominates  this  mid-20th  century 
in  a  way  unknown  before.  So  that  we  are  con-  ji 
stantly  confronted  with  events,  with  series  of 
events,  which  added  together  may  mean  a 
greater  change,  a  greater  transformation  in  the 
world  than  would  normally  have  occurred  ever 
in  the  history  as  we  have  known  it,  in  the  history 
even  as  our  immediate  fathers  and  mothers  may 
have  known  it,  events  that  would  have  occurred 
only  over  a  period  of  centuries.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  if  we  look  at  this  moment  in  time  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War,  we  can  see  evi-  ! 
dences  of  this,  because,  in  this  period  of  some- 
thing less  than  18  years,  we  have  seen  the  trans- 
formation of  the  world  in  a  way  which  would 
never  have  seemed  possible  in  the  period  of  the , 
thirties. 

Some  Recent  Historic  Events 

First  of  all,  we  have  become  almost  accus- 
tomed to  the  idea  of  the  "iron  curtain,"  a  phrase 
which  was  only  invented  in  1946,  which  we 
heard  for  the  first  time  when  a  man  who  is  now 
a  new  citizen  made  a  speech  out  in  Fulton,  Mis-  j 
souri— Sir  Winston  Churchill.  The  "cold  war"  ■; 
was  a  phrase  which  was  not  then  invented ;  yet 
we  have  come  to  accept  it  almost  as  a  normal 
part  of  existence. 

I  talked  not  very  long  ago  to  a  group  of  uni- 
versity students.  I  was  impressed,  in  talking 
with  them  and  in  trying  to  find  out  what  they 
were  thinking  about,  with  the  fact  that  in  the 
whole  of  their  lives  they  had  never  experi- 
enced any  other  time  except  the  time  of  the  cold 
war.  Yet  for  those  of  us  who  are  as  old  as  I  am, 
the  cold  war  is  something  which  has  come  fairly 
recently  and  it  is  something  that,  God  willing, 
we  may  not  always  have  to  live  with. 

The  second  great  event  besides  the  erection 
of  the  Iron  Curtain,  which  made  a  prison  for  a 
third  of  the  population  of  the  earth— the  second 
great  event,  fully  as  important,  has  been  the 
movement  from  colonial  status  to  some  form  of 
independence  or  freedom  for  another  one-third 
of  the  world's  population,  about  a  billion  peo- 
ple—an event  again  of  fantastic  proportions,  an 
event  which  could  only  have  been  conceived  of 
at  an  earlier  time  as  something  which  might 
have  gradually  occurred  over  centuries.  Yet 
colonialism,  which  was  in  full  effect  at  the  end 
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of  the  war,  has  now  reached  nearly  the  end  of 
its  existence  over  the  world,  the  free  part  of  the 
world. 

A  third  event,  which  again  I  think  will  take 
its  place  in  history  as  something  of  enormous 
significance,  and  which  many  of  us  tend  to  re- 
gard as  perhaps  the  most  constructive  single 
thing  which  has  happened  in  this  period  of  the 
mid-20th  century,  has  been  the  fact  that  the 
colonial  powers  of  Europe  have  turned  their 
attentions  to  the  problems  close  at  home  and 
have  succeeded  in  building  in  a  very  short  time 
unity  of  a  kind  which  the  conquerors  of  old 
were  never  able  to  achieve.  This  has  been  done 
by  the  agreement  of  governments  and  the  con- 
sent of  peoples.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
achievement  altogether. 

Interruption  in  Momentum  Toward  Unity 

Now,  in  the  last  few  weeks — particularly 
since  the  historic  event  of  the  14th  of  January,4 
a  press  conference  which  will,  I  think,  become 
itself  a  major  event  in  history — in  the  last  few 
weeks  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
significance  of  what  is  happening  in  Europe 
and  what  this  interruption  in  the  processes  that 
are  going  forward  in  Europe  may  mean.  I 
think  that  many  of  us,  perhaps,  had  begun  to 
think  of  the  European  unity  as  perhaps  more 
nearly  fully  attained  than  has  turned  out.  We 
forget  the  fact  that  it  was  only  in  1955  that  our 
European  friends  first  began  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Common  Mar- 
Jet.  That,  after  all,  gentlemen,  is  only  8  years 
igo. 

Nevertheless,  what  did  occur  on  the  14th  of 
Tanuary  has  had  a  significance,  and  I  would 
suppose  that  that  significance  has  been  simply 
;his :  that  while  what  has  been  going  forward  in 
Europe  over  the  last  few  years  has  been  a  move- 
nent  away  from  a  concentration  on  the  nation- 
state,  what  occurred  on  the  14th  of  January 
tfas  a  reassertion  of  the  view  that  the  nation- 
state  is  the  only  form  of  organization  of  society 
iround  which  the  allegiance  of  men  can  be 
!ully  coalesced.  So  that  we  are  now  having 
>resented  a  confrontation  of  a  very  interesting 

4  At  a  press  conference  on  Jan.  14,  President  Charles 
le  Gaulle  of  France  indicated  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment was  at  the  present  time  opposed  to  British 
aembership  in  the  European  Economic  Community. 


kind  between  the  ideas  of  a  Europe  based  on  a 
concept  of  a  greater  unity  and  the  ideas  of  the 
nation-state  as  the  repository  of  the  ideals  of 
^patriotism  and  as  the  kind  of  organization 
which  is  basically  essential,  which  is  the  only 
kind  that  can  endure  over  a  long  period. 

I  think  that,  for  myself,  I  feel  that  it  is 
altogether  likely,  in  fact  I  would  say  almost  cer- 
tain, that  the  process  of  moving  toward  unity  in 
Europe  will  prevail  over  a  longer  period,  be- 
cause I  think  the  historic  logic  which  is 
impelling  them  is  so  powerful.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  clear  that  we  have  seen  in  the  last  few  weeks 
some  important  things  take  place.  We  have 
seen,  first  of  all,  a  decision  which  has  for  the 
time  being  at  least  interfered  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  to  become  a  part  of 
a  great  new  Europe.  But  will  this  be  something 
which  will  be  permanent?  Whether  this  is  a 
process  that  will  ultimately  take  place,  I  think, 
is  something  that  only  history  will  answer. 

Again,  if  I  may  venture  a  view,  I  would 
believe  that  almost  certainly  the  United  King- 
dom will  at  some  point  play  a  very  important 
role  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Europe. 
That  is  necessary  and,  may  I  say,  inevitable. 

There  is  another  element  which  is  involved  in 
what  has  occurred,  and  that  is  an  interruption 
in  the  process  toward  unity  on  the  Continent 
itself,  among  the  six  members  of  the  European 
Economic  Community — the  Common  Market, 
as  we  call  it.    After  all,  the  movement  toward 
unity  in  Europe  has  been  based  upon  a  willing- 
ness of  men  and  the  nations  to  sacrifice  some 
particular  national  interest  in  terms  of  a  larger 
unity.     This  process  has  required  a  strong  faith 
in  what  was  being  done  and  a  strong  will  to  do 
it.    It  has  created  political  complications  for 
many  of  the  leaders  who  have  played  a  part 
in  it,  but  they  have  nevertheless  gone  forward. 
Now  I  think  for  the  time  being  there  has  been 
an  interruption  in  this  process.    Whether  this 
can  be  overcome  quickly  is  something  again 
which  we  shall  have  to  wait  and  see.    I  would 
certainly  hope,  from  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  from  the  long-range  interests  of  the 
whole  Atlantic  world,  that  this  process  can  be 
resumed  before  very  long. 

Third,  and  this  has  been  of  particular  interest 
to  the  United  States,  there  have  been  called  into 
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question  the  postulates  upon  which  we  have 
been  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  world.    The  Atlantic  world 
is  a  very  special  complex  of  nations,  because  in 
Western  Europe  and  North  America  there  are 
contained  something  like  90  percent  of  all  the 
industrial  power  of  the  free  world.    It  is  essen- 
tial that  there  be  a  unity  of  purpose  and  an 
ability  to  work  together.    What  we  have  wit- 
nessed within  the  last  few  weeks  is  some  doubts 
and  questions  as  to  what  kind  of  arrangement 
should  be  made  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  between  Western  Europe  on  the  one 
side  and  the  United  States  on  the  other— West- 
ern Europe  responding  to  a  sense  of  new-found 
strength,   and  the  United   States  being  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  Europe  had  indeed 
succeeded  in  what  we  had  very  much  hoped  it 
would     succeed     in,    becoming     economically 
strong,  and  that  certainly  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  would  have  to  be  a  reallocation  of 
responsibilities  and  a  reallocation  to  some  ex- 
tent of  the  authority  which  goes  along  with  the 
assumption  of  responsibility. 

This  is  something  which  we  have  recognized 
in  the  Atlantic  partnership  all  along.  If  the 
concept  means  anything— and  I  think  it  means 
a  great  deal— it  means  that  on  each  side  of  the 
Atlantic  the  component  parts  of  this  partner- 
ship, the  members,  will  assume  responsibilities 
in  accordance  with  their  abilities,  and  their  au- 
thority—the part  they  play  in  the  management 
of  the  partnership— will  have  to  be  adjusted  to 
the  kind  of  responsibilities  that  they  have 
assumed. 

Components  of  the  Atlantic  Partnership 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
an  interruption  in  the  momentum  of  the  move- 
ment which  was  under  way  during  the  last  few 
years — an  interruption  which  I  think  will  be 
temporary— there  nevertheless  still  exist  the 
same  compelling  forces  for  bringing  into  being 
the  Atlantic  partnership  about  which  we  have 
talked  so  much  and  thought  so  much. 

These  compelling  forces,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
three  to  four  in  number.  First  of  all,  when 
you  have  within  the  Atlantic  complex  some- 
thing like  90  percent  of  total  industrial  power 
of  the  free  world,  when  you  have  industrial 


economies  as  highly  developed  as  are  our  in- 
dustrial economies  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
you  have  a  kind  of  interdependence  which  again 
is  something  almost  new  in  the  world. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact— very  clearly  aware 
of  the  fact — that  our  economic  good  health  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  depends  to  a  consider- 
able  extent  on  the  maintenance  of  economic 
good  health  on  the  other  side.  Our  European 
friends  are  very  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
upon  the  economic  good  health  and  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  U.S.  will  depend  to  a  considerable 
extent  their  own  prosperity.  So  we  have  been 
trying  more  and  more,  through  consultation 
within  the  structure  of  a  new  organization 
which  was  created  only  a  year  and  a  half  ago— 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development— to  bring  about  a  unity  of 
policy  or  at  least  a  concerting  of  policy  which 
has  eliminated  or  attempted  to  eliminate  many 
of  the  disequilibria — the  distortions— which 
have  occurred  in  economic  relations  within  this 
Atlantic  world. 

Secondly,  we  have  recognized  that  there  had , 
to  be  a  pooling  of  effort  to  achieve  the  common 
task  which  we  have  faced,  that  the  United' 
States  alone  could  not  and  should  not  go  on 
trying  all  around  the  world  to  carry  the  great 
share  of  the  burden,  because  of  the  fact  that 
Europe  was  now  becoming  stronger  and  Europe 
was  becoming,  therefore,  more  competent  and 
more  capable.    We,  ourselves,  had  to  move  into 
a  world  system  where,  with  the  withdrawal  of 
Europe  before  the  rising  tide  of  anticolonialism, 
power  vacuums  were  created  on  almost  every 
continent,  and  the  U.S.  of  necessity,  in  order  to 
provide  the  security  and  protection  which  the 
free  world  required,  had  to  make  commitments 
in  those  areas  which  it  has  been  difficult  in 
almost  all  cases  to  carry  out.     So  I  think  one 
of  the  very  big  pieces  of  unfinished  business  we 
have  in  our  relations  with  European  countries 
is  to  work  toward  some  better  allocation  of  re- 
sponsibilities which  more  nearly  respond  to  the 
competence  and  the  capability  which  exist  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  coming 
into  being  of  an  economically  strong  Europe. 

We  have  been  working  also  toward  a  recog- 
nition of  the  developed  strength  of  Europe  by 
seeking  ways  and  means  to  give  our  European 
friends  a  greater  share  of  participation  in  the 
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common  nuclear  defense.  This  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  very  great  concern  to  us,  as  it  has  to 
Europeans.  At  Nassau  we  reached  some  conclu- 
sions in  conversation  with  our  British  allies,5 
which  are  being  translated  into  reality  now,  con- 
clusions for  the  organization  of  a  NATO  force 
in  Europe  which  would  have  several  compo- 
nents: a  component  of  national  forces  on  the 
part  of  the  nuclear  powers,  both  forces  in  being 
and  Polaris  forces  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  which  would  be 
contributed  at  a  later  point ;  and  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  a  multilateral  nuclear  force 
which  would  represent  an  effort  on  our  part,  in 
consultation  with  our  European  friends,  to  find 
some  solution  for  the  management  of  nuclear 
power  in  a  manner  which  would  permit  the  non- 
nuclear  as  well  as  the  nuclear  nations  to  partici- 
pate without  resulting  in  or  encouraging  the 
proliferation  of  the  national  nuclear  capabilities 
which  could  start  us  down  a  very  dangerous 
road. 

Finally,  we  have  recognized  that,  not  only 
in  the  areas  of  economic  relations  or  in  the  areas 
of  common  defense  or  in  the  measures  which 
we  have  been  taking  to  work  together  toward 
the  provision  of  assistance  to  less  developed 
nations,  but  also  in  our  commercial  relations,  we 
should  try  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  bring  about 
a  greater  flow  of  trade  and  therefore  a  more 
Bffective  allocation  of  resources  and  conse- 
quently a  higher  standard  of  living  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Within  the  meaning  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
A.ct  which  President  Kennedy  sent  to  Congress 
last  year  and  which  the  Congress  passed,  we  are 
presently  engaged  in  the  initial  steps  which  will 
ook  toward  a  full-fledged  trade  negotiation 
lext  year.  Governor  Herter  [Christian  A. 
FTerter,  Special  Representative  of  the  President 
for  Trade  Negotiations],  as  you  know,  is  taking 
specific  charge  of  this  undertaking. 

So  I  will  say,  gentlemen,  that,  while  these  last 
few  weeks  have  been  periods  when  it  has  been 
iseful,  I  think,  for  all  of  us  to  take  a  look  at 
problems  confronting  us,  by  and  large  the 
world,  as  we  see  it,  remains  unchanged, 
ifter  the  14th  of  January,  we  still  have  the 
same  problems.    We  still  have  the  same  com- 

e  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  14, 1963,  p.  43. 


pelling  reasons  for  trying  to  work  out  effective 
institutional  arrangements  under  which  the  in- 
dustrialized powers  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  can  work  in  a  common  effort  toward 
the  protection  of  the  free  world  and  to  assure 
the  survival  of  the  common  ideals  which  we 
share. 

Now  I  will  do  what  I  can  on  your  questions,  if 
you  want  to  start  the  inquisition. 

QUESTION-AMD-ANSWER  PERIOD 

Q.  What  would  be  wrong  with  a  Europe  that 
had  a  very  high  tariff  wall?  Isn't  this  a  tried 
and  tested  method  of  developing  an  economic 
entity?  Didn't  we  doit?  Didn't  Britain  repre- 
sent a  sort  of  leak  in  that  wall,  a  possible  leak, 
and  can't  they  come  in  later,  much  as  our  col- 
onies came  in  later,  so  that  we  could  gain 
strength  as  toe  went  along?  Should  we  be 
afraid  of  this,  or  does  that  represent  for  us 
something  that  has  ultimate  security  for  us? 

A.  Mr.  Block,  I  would  remind  you,  first,  that 
we  are  not  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century  and  that  the  United  States  no  longer 
consists  of  13  new,  fledgling  States,  nor  do  the 
states  of  modern  Europe  bear  very  much  resem-  ' 
blance  to  that  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 
Europe  represents  a  highly  sophisticated, 
highly  organized,  very  dynamic  and  efficient 
society.  It  is  of  major  importance  to  the  United 
States  that  we  have  Europe  for  a  market,  as  it 
is  important  to  Europe  that  they  have  us  for  a 
market.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, we  sell  a  great  part  of  our  agricultural 
production  to  Western  Europe.  I  would  say 
half  of  our  agricultural  commercial  exports  go 
there.  I  think  to  the  six  nations  of  the  Common 
Market  we  sell  close  to  $1,400,000,000  a  year  of 
agricultural  products;  plus  Great  Britain,  it 
comes  to  something  like  $1,800,000,000. 

So  far  as  industrial  products  are  concerned, 
we  sell  50  percent  more  to  Europe  than  we  buy 
from  them.  So,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  States,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
our  own  rather  parochial  commercial  interests, 
it  is  of  vital  importance  that  we  work  toward 
the  liberalization  of  trade  and  the  lowering  of 
the  external  tariff  of  the  European  Common 
Market. 
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But  it  is  also  of  great  interest  to  them.  I 
may  say  that  what  has  come  out  of  the  events 
of  the  past  few  weeks,  as  far  as  the  Europeans 
are  concerned,  is  a  realization  on  their  part  that 
however  the  trade  negotiations  may  turn  out 
will  be  a  very  great  test  for  the  vitality  of  the 
European  community  and  of  the  new  Europe. 
It  is  very  important  that  they  be  outward-look- 
ing, because  they  are  going  to  have  to  play  a 
major  role  in  this  world.  To  be  outward-look- 
ing means  that,  as  far  as  their  economies  are 
concerned,  it  is  important  that  they  be  sub- 
jected to  the  competition  of  the  world  in  order 
to  maintain  their  vitality. 

It  is  important  for  political  reasons  that 
there  not  be  a  constant  kind  of  economic  war- 
fare between  the  two  halves  of  the  free  world 
in  which  the  economic  power  of  the  free  world 
is  contained.  I  would  suppose  that,  if  we  are 
going  to  work  toward  the  most  effective  kind  of 
relations  with  the  free  world — with  the  Atlantic 
world,  other  Atlantic  nations — this  process  will 
be  greatly  facilitated  if  we  can  bring  about  a 
higher  level  of  trade  across  the  Atlantic  and 
with  the  other  nations  and  that,  therefore,  from 
the  point  of  view,  first,  of  the  specific  United 
States  national  interest  and,  second,  from  the 
strength  and  health  of  the  free  world  itself,  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  there  be  success 
next  year  as  we  begin  the  difficult  task  of  trade 
negotiation. 

Mr.  Brucker:  I  have  one  question  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  it  is  fair.  It  has  bothered  me  a  long 
time.  I  understood  that  the  movement  of  the 
Common  Market  had  gotten  over  the  hump  and 
was  practically  irreversible.  After  that,  you 
had  the  failure  of  the  Outer  Seven— the  natural 
inclination  to  bring  the  two  together.  What  is 
it  that  President  de  Gaulle  has  in  the  way  of 
tools  or  something  else  that  has  made  him 
singlehandedly  able  to  defy  his  five-nation  col- 
leagues plus  all  the  rest? 

A.  I  would  think,  Mr.  Brucker,  that  the 
movement  toward  a  Common  Market  was  sub- 
stantially irreversible.  I  see  very  little  possi- 
bility of  its  being  either  stopped  very  long  or 
reversed.  I  don't  think  this  is  going  to  occur. 
But,  of  course,  this  movement  is  based  upon 
the  agreement  of  the  nations  concerned.    Now, 


until  recently,  as  I  suggested  a  moment  ago, 
the  movement  toward  a  stronger  and  more 
united  Europe  had  come  because  of  the  willing- 
ness of  each  of  those  nations  to  subordinate  its 
own  specific  national  interest  in  the  interest  of 
this  larger  unit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
Government  at  the  moment  has  raised  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  kind  of  emphasis  which  it  is  pre- 
pared to  put  on  the  nation-state  as  against  the 
creation  of  a  stronger  Europe.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem, and  since  France  is  one  of  the  members  of 
a  group  which  is  committed  to  make  progress 
by  unanimity  under  the  terms  of  the  Home 
Treaty  until  January  1st,  1966,  when  many  of 
the  difficult  decisions  can  be  taken  by  a  qualified 
majority  vote,  for  the  time  being  at  least  an  i 
assertion  of  a  French  veto  on  a  specific  matter 
such  as  the  admission  of  the  United  Kingdom 
means  that  that  event  will  not  occur  so  long  as 
the  French  Government  takes  that  view. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  create  the  impression 
that  I  think  the  French  Government  is  going  to 
oppose  all  of  the  measures  toward  a  greater 
unity  in  Europe.  I  think  that  there  has  been  ,; 
some  exaggeration  of  the  position  that  may  have 
been  indicated  on  this.  Just  what  position  it 
will  take  with  regard  to  the  trade  negotiation, 
with  regard  to  the  creation  of  a  common  agricul- 
tural policy,  with  regard  to  a  number  of  the 
other  measures  which  are  going  forward  within 
Europe,  I  think  time  will  tell,  and  I  would  not 
at  all  want  to  prejudge  it.  I  think  that  there 
are  already  signs  of  movement  again — the  re- 
sumption of  movement  toward  unity  within  the 
Common  Market  and  toward  getting  on  with 
the  agenda  of  the  Common  Market.  I  think 
that  they  will  go  forward.  But  for  the  moment, 
on  the  question  of  the  accession  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  this  has  been  stopped  at  the  instance 
of  the  French  Government.  Whatever  posi- 
tion the  Government  may  take  on  other  issues 
will  remain  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Brucker:  I  think  in  the  interest  of  time 
we  had  better  stop  the  questioning  there. 

Mr.  Ball,  I  want  to  speak  for  the  ASNE  in 
thanking  you  most  heartily  for  taking  time  out 
of  a  busy  day  and  giving  us  an  equally  enlight- 
ening and  incisive  and  confident  outlook  in  an- 
other part  of  our  troubled  world.  We  thank 
you. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Brucker,  for  your  introduc- 
tion. Considering  the  menu  which  you  have, 
the  number  of  people  who  have  spoken  to  you, 
I  will  try  to  be  brief. 

I  see  that  you  have  had  a  good  lecture  on  bi- 
partisanship by  Kenneth  Keating.  You  know, 
he  came  when  I  was  up  before  the  Congress  for 
confirmation  this  last  time.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  come  and  sit  beside  me  and  say  I 
was  all  right.  I  told  him  I  was  really  de- 
lighted by  the  kind  words  the  Republicans  said 
about  me  ever  since  I  stopped  running  for 
public  office.  Anyway,  Kenneth  Keating  told 
you  all  he  knows  about  Cuba;  so  I  don't  sup- 
pose you  need  to  ask  any  questions  on  that 
subject.  But  I  was  told  when  you  got  to  me 
you  wanted  to  talk  about  the  Sino-Soviet  rift. 

If  I  am  correct  about  that,  I  will  say  a  few 
words  about  that  and  leave  some  time  for 
questions. 

Sino-Soviet  Rift 

Perhaps  some  of  you  know  I  have  been  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half  exiled  in  the  Far  East, 
but  recently  I  have  been  reprieved  and  I  am 
back  in  general  circulation.  But  this  subject 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  is  one  of  the 
very  absorbing  subjects  of  our  time  and  is 
worth  watching. 

I  said  the  other  day  that  I  did  not  think  we 
were  smart  enough,  in  answer  to  a  question,  to 
exploit  the  differences  between  the  two,  and 
someone  criticized  me  in  the  press  for  that  be- 
cause I  played  down  our  truths.  I  don't  think 
anybody  can  exploit  the  difference  between  the 
two,  but  I  think  we  can  behave  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  throw  the  two  together ;  if  not,  we  will 
come  to  that  in  the  end. 

There  has  been  rather  a  myth  that  there  has 
been  a  monolithic  international  Communist 
bloc.  That  has  never  been  so.  If  you  go  back 
in  history  in  the  development  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party,  in  the  twenties,  you  will  find 
that  Borodin,  who  then  represented  the  Comin- 
tern in  China,  had  some  rather  severe  differ- 
ences with  Mao  Tse-tung,  and  if  my  history  is 
right,  Mao  Tse-tung  was  very  nearly  thrown 
out  of  the  Communist  Party  at  that  time  because 


he  refused  to  accept  the  Marxist-Lenin  concept 
that  the  Communist  Party  of  China  should  be 
based  on  the  urban  industrial  masses.  He  said 
China  is  going  to  be  based  on  peasants.  In 
any  event,  Mao  Tse-tung  won  out. 

Now,  I  received  some  understanding  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Kremlin  and  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  during  the  war.  Some  of  you 
remember  I  was  in  Moscow  on  and  off  through- 
out the  war  for  two  and  a  half  years.  I  saw  a 
good  deal  of  Stalin.  China  was  the  subject  of 
discussion  on  a  good  number  of  occasions.  He 
made  it  very  plain  that  he  did  not  have  too 
much  confidence  in  Mao  Tse-tung  or  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  China.  Once  he  called  them 
"margarine  Communists."  About  that  time 
there  were  some  Americans  who  were  calling  the 
Communists  "agrarian  reformists."  Whether  it 
was  because  margarine  was  not  an  agricultural 
product,  I  don't  know,  but  somehow  or  other 
it  was  mixed  up  in  butter.  There  was  a  thought 
that  Stalin  was  trying  to  pull  the  wool  over  our 
eyes.  He  was  not  at  all.  He  was  very  serious, 
because  what  he  meant  by  "margarine  Com- 
munists" was  Communists  that  were  not  real 
Communists.  To  Stalin  a  real  Communist  was 
a  party  that  accepted  the  Kremlin  as  the  oracle. 
At  that  time  Mao  Tse-tung  was  not  then  or 
since  ready  to  accept  the  Kremlin  as  the  last 
word.  That  has  consistently,  continually,  been 
an  issue  between  them. 

Different  Stages  of  Development 

There  are  several  other  fundamental  issues. 
One  is  the  different  stages  in  their  economic  de- 
velopment. As  you  well  know,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  extraordinary  advances  in  in- 
dustrial production,  science,  and  otherwise,  as 
all  Communists  have,  and  quite  a  failure  of 
their  agricultural  production.  It  is  a  curious 
thing,  and  I  hope  all  of  you  remember  it,  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  see  all  of  you  repeat  it  when- 
ever you  have  occasion  to  do  so.  Communists 
have  always  failed  everywhere  if  they  applied 
Communist  methods  to  food  production.  But 
they  have  been  in  the  Soviet  Union  successful  in 
industrial  production. 

Now,  Khrushchev  and  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Communist  leaders  do  not  want  to  see 
Russia  destroyed.    We  saw  this  in  Cuba,  and 
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I  think  it  is  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  Kremlin 
does  not  want  to  become  involved  in  a  nuclear 
war  in  which  there  is  a  chance  that  they  would 
suffer  terrific  damage.  Whereas  you  have  all 
heard  the  stories  of  what  Mao  Tse-tung  is  said 
to  have  said  about  the  nuclear  war  to  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  China.  The  industrial  nations 
would  be  wiped  out,  and  China  would  be  left 
as  the  great  nation.  They  might  lose  a  hundred 
or  two  million  people.  I  am  quoting  what 
others  have  said:  "We  will  lose  a  hundred  or 
two  million  people.  We  will  then  be  the  great 
nation  of  the  world."  Therefore,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  China,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, are  ready  to  take  greater  risks. 

That  is  one  of  the  arguments  that  is  going  on 
between  Peiping  and  Moscow.  It  was  couched 
at  one  time  in  the  words  whether  war  was  in- 
evitable. The  question  was  not  whether  it  was. 
The  question  was  whether  war  was  desirable. 

Although  the  Chinese  Communists  do  not 
have  nuclear  capability  now,  I  for  one  will 
think  it  will  be  a  much  more  dangerous  world 
when  and  if  they  do.  It  will  be  some  years 
ahead.  At  the  same  time,  let  us  hope  in  the 
meantime  all  people  in  China  are  educated  to 
the  appalling  condition  the  world  will  be  in  if 
there  is  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Now,  a  third  reason  is  the  historic  differences 
between  China  and  Russia,  which  have  existed 
through  the  ages.  I  won't  try  to  expose  my  ig- 
norance in  history  by  explaining  what  hap- 
pened between  the  two  countries,  but  I  am  sure 
you  are  as  well  informed  as  I  am. 

These  are  all  matters — these  three  differences 
are  all  matters  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  patch 
over.  They  may  attempt  from  time  to  time  to 
paper  them  over,  but  it  does  seem  there  are  some 
fundamental  differences  at  the  present  time  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  between  the  Communist 
parties  of  the  two  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  personally  believe  that 
there  is  no — I  will  say  there  is  no  indication  as 
yet  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to  repudiate 
their  military  commitment  to  China;  if  China 
is  attacked  by  Japan  or  anyone  associated  with 
Japan,  she  will  come  to  the  aid  of  China.  It 
is  one  question  to  have  a  very  serious  difference 
within  the  Communist  hierarchy  and  another  to 
face  the  blotting  out  of  an  important  Com- 


munist country  by  a  non-Communist.  That  is 
the  question  which,  I  think  we  should  under- 
stand, puts  the  differences  between  them  in  a 
different  dimension. 

Now,  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  difference 
in  their  economic  development  in  that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  China  demanded  of  Russia  that 
Russia  give  China  a  great  deal  of  assistance. 
If  Russia,  they  said,  was  to  be  a  real  Com- 
munist, they  would  share  their  production  with 
China  until  China  caught  up  and  then  the  Com- 
munist movement  could  move  up  together. 

Well,  the  Russians  did  not  think  that  was  a 
very  good  idea.  As  a  result,  Russia  dumped 
China.  Several  years  ago  they  ended  all  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance,  took  their  ad- 
visers out  of  China,  and  trade  has  gone  down  in 
the  last  couple  of  years  to  one-half  of  what  it 
was,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  great  bitterness 
among  the  Chinese  Communists  against  the 
Kremlin  because  it  deserted  China  just  when 
China  was  having  the  disastrous  economic  re- 
verse, when  the  collapse  of  the  "great  leap  for- 
ward" occurred. 

No  Difference  in  Objectives 

Now,  it  is  interesting,  but  I  do  want  to  under- 
line the  fact,  if  I  may,  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  difference  in  their  objectives.  Both  of  them 
think  that  communism  is  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture. Both  of  them  believe  it  is  their  responsi- 
bility to  push  communism.  They  believe,  as 
has  been  taught  them,  that  communism  cannot 
be  safe  in  the  world  unless  the  whole  world  is 
Communist.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  objec- 
tive. It  is  a  difference  in  the  methods  by  which 
the  objective  is  achieved. 

Khrushchev  is  ready  to  use  any  method, 
brinkmanship,  local  wars  of  liberation,  subver- 
sion, and  any  other  method  of  that  type  to  move 
forward.  Now  there  does  seem  to  be  a  greater 
willingness  on  the  part  of  China  to  take  risks, 
for  Red  China  to  take  risks,  but  one  will  have 
to  see  to  judge.  In  the  Soviet  Union  there  has 
been  a  great  difference  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
which  I  think  is  worth  noting.  I  talked  on  a 
number  of  occasions  with  Stalin  about  the  fu- 
ture of  communism  in  the  world.  He  said  that 
communism  would  eventually  dominate  the 
world,  because  of  the  defects  of  capitalism,  be- 
cause of  the  failures  of  capitalism,  because  they 
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believed  that  there  would  be  great  depressions 
in  which  communism  could  move  forward. 
He  also  believed  in  the  Marxist  thesis  that 
capitalist  countries  would  battle  each  other, 
have  wars,  and  during  those  periods  of  human 
misery  they  would  be  able  to  move  forward. 
Once  he  said,  rather  colorfully,  that  communism 
would  breed  in  the  cesspool  of  capitalism. 

Fifteen  years  later,  sitting  in  the  same  room, 
I  saw  Khrushchev  in  June  1954 — the  same  pic- 
tures on  the  wall — the  furniture  was  rearranged 
a  bit— Khrushchev  said,  "We  are  making  such 
an  enormous  success  of  communism  that  other 
countries  are  going  to  have  to  follow  our  ex- 
ample." 

That  is  an  amazing  change,  but  that  is  indica- 
tive of  the  progress,  the  industrial  progress, 
which  has  been  made  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
intervening  period.  It  does  indicate  why  they 
have  become  more  conservative  in  terms  of 
facing  a  nuclear  war. 

There  is  another  interesting  thing  which 
Stalin  said  to  me  in  talking  of  China.  I  asked 
him  once  why  he  agreed  to  this  Soong  treaty, 
which  you  will  remember  provided  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  support  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
government,  the  Nationalist  Government.  I 
think  they  used  the  words  "military,  econom- 
ically, politically,  morally,  and  no  other  govern- 
ment." I  asked  him  why  he  agreed  to  do  that. 
He  said,  "Well,  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  the  only 
individual  that  we  supported  before,  although 
we  did  not  f  idly  agree  with  his  ideas.  We  think 
he  will  be  the  only  one  who  will  be  able  to  unify 
the  country.  What  is  more,  China  will  need 
vast  quantities  of  industrial  equipment  which 
they  will  only  be  able  to  get  from  the  West,  par- 
ticularly from  the  United  States." 

Then  he  said  a  rather  interesting  word.  He 
said,  "We"— meaning  the  Soviet  Union— "will 
not  be  able  to  provide  them."  It  is  interesting 
that  after  a  number  of  years  Khrushchev  and 
his  group  tried  to  supply  them.  They  made  up 
their  minds  they  could  not  do  so  and  turned 
China  loose  on  their  own  resources. 

In  any  event  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there 
are  very  deep-seated  differences  between  Mos- 
cow and  Peiping  which  are  likely  to  last  even 
though  there  may  be,  as  I  say,  from  time  to 
time  a  papering  over  of  their  differences. 

But  let  us  not  get  under  any  illusion  that  if 


there  is  a  major  war  in  which  China  is  in- 
volved—I  would  be  rather  surprised  if  Khru- 
shchev and  his  present  generation  of  Commu- 
nists and  the  Kremlin  did  not  come  to  its  as- 
sistance. The  effect  of  this,  of  course,  to  the 
East  is  interesting  in  that  we  see  in  India  Red 
China  attacking  India  and  the  Kremlin  giving 
at  least  lipservice  support  to  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment and  a  gesture  in  terms  of  military  as- 
sistance. As  you  know,  they  sent  them  a  few 
MIG's.  From  the  military  standpoint  it  is  not 
of  great  importance,  but  as  a  gesture  it  does  have 
significance. 

Red  China  and  India 

Why  the  Chinese  Reds  attacked  India  one 
cannot  fully  tell,  but  it  must  be  beyond  the  rea- 
son of  settling  this  border  dispute.  They  built 
a  road  from  Sinkiang  Province  into  Tibet, 
which  is  the  best  way  to  get  into  the  west  and,' 
of  course,  part  of  the  territory  which  the  In- 
dians claim  and  which  the  Chinese  claim.  Their 
attack  could  not  only  have  related  to  that  be- 
cause they  were  winning  the  particular  local 
engagement  which  related  to  that  area  of  La- 
dakh.  They  can  get  in  by  road  or  the  Indians 
get  m  by  air  or  by  foot.  But  they  attacked  in 
the  NEFA,  the  Northeast  Frontier  Area,  where 
there  was  no  real  serious  difference  over  the 
border.  Although  there  was  technically,  there 
was  not  a  very  basic  difference.  They  must 
have  had  in  mind  the  desire  to  destroy  the  image 
of  India  as  a  great  country,  to  humiliate  Indfa, 
and  to  build  up  their  own  prestige,  which  they 
had  lost  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  the 
collapse  of  the  "great  leap  forward." 

Now  they  have  gained  those  objectives.  On 
the  other  hand  I  think  they  have  been  rather 
surprised  at  the  violent  reaction  within  India 
itself,  and  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  be  en- 
couraged. Nehru  himself  said  this  is  not  an 
attack  on  us  nor  a  border  dispute.  It  is  an  at- 
tack on  our  way  of  life.  Others  have  said  it  is 
an  attack  on  our  existence  as  a  nation  of  free- 
dom, and  they  look  upon  it,  both  the  Govern- 
ment, Prime  Minister  Nehru  and  his  colleagues, 
and  the  Indian  people,  as  a  long-term  struggle, 
and  they  want  to  strengthen  themselves  in  order 
to  succeed  in  meeting  it. 
The  area  which  Red  China  has  perhaps  the 
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most  immediate  desire  to  gain  control  of— they 
don't  indicate  that  they  are  willing  to  send  mili- 
tary but  they  are  attempting  to  subvert;  that  is 
the  area  in  Southeast  Asia,  in  Burma,  Thailand, 
Cambodia,  Viet-Nam.  That  is  the  great  sur- 
plus rice  producing  area  and  is  an  area  that, 
with  greater  development  of  their  river  re- 
sources, could  support  a  very  substantially 
larger  population.  I  would  think  that  you 
could  see  increased  pressure  on  that  area  from 
time  to  time  as  the  situation  develops. 

Now,  as  I  say,  this  difference  between  Moscow 
and  Peiping  is  extremely  interesting  and  one 
which  can  have  a  very  vital  effect.    I  think  we 
ought  to  understand  some  of  the  things  we 
should  not  do.    There  are  some  people  who 
think  we  should  not  give  aid  to  India  unless 
they  break  with  Moscow.    I  think  that  is  a  very 
stupid  thing.    I  think  it  is  pleasant  to  see  Mr. 
Khrushchev  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  between 
his  friend  India  and  his  eternal  brother  China. 
Why  should  we  relieve  him  of  that  embarrass- 
ment?    I  think  that  it  is  very  much  in  our  in- 
terest that  the  Soviet  Union  continue  to  give 
economic  assistance  to  India.    The  Indians  have 
indicated  that  they  have  no  intention  of  being 
overrun  by  any  outsider.    They  are  determined 
to  maintain  their  freedom  and  their  own  way  of 
life.    If  the  Russians  want  to  build  a  steel  mill 
or  give  some  other  assistance,  that  can  offset  the 
obligation   the  responsibility   for  which   will 
otherwise  rest  upon  us  and  our  European  asso- 
ciates.    So  that  I  think  that  we  have  to  play 
this  thing  by  ear  as  the  situation  develops,  but 
certainly  we  want  to  avoid  doing  what  may  tend 
to  bring  the  two  together. 

For  that  reason  I  suggest  that  we  should  in 
no  sense  attempt  to  interfere  with  India's  for- 
eign policy  as  it  relates  to  Russia  at  the  present 
time.  4 

Now  there  are  various  other  aspects  of  this 
struggle.  You  see  it  in  Cuba.  You  see  it  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  One  thing  is 
interesting— incidentally,  I  imagine  almost 
every  one  of  you  have  read  this  extraordinary 
letter  which  the  Kremlin  wrote  to  Peiping  the 
other  day  listing  its  grievances — among  others 
was  the  grievance  that  Peiping  was  attempting 
to  use  racial  prejudice  against  her.  They  had 
the  Moshi  conference  in  Tanganyika,  where 


they  did  not  invite  the  Russians  or  the  European 
Communists  to  come  but  only  the  Afro- Asians. 
At  that  time  they  indicated  that  there  was  a 
real  affinity  of  interest  between  the  Negro  and 
the  yellow  races,  the  nonwhite  races.  Moscow 
condemned  Peiping  for  attempting  to  use  such 
prejudice  in  the  battle  between  them. 

These  are  very  interesting  developments  and 
ones  which  we  should  watch  with  a  good  deal 
of  care  to  see  which  way  eventually  it  develops 
in  the  relations  between  them.  In  any  event, 
you  continue  to  see  rather  vigorous  comments 
made  by  one  against  the  other,  and  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  personal  issue  between 
the  leaders  of  the  two  groups  in  Peiping  and 
Moscow. 

If  this  incites  any  of  you  to  any  questions,  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  answer  them  as  it  relates  to 
this  problem  or  anything  else  you  care  to  have 
me  comment  on. 

QUESTION-AND-ANSWER  PERIOD 

Mr.  Brucker:  We  have  left  a  maximum  of  5 
minutes.  Do  you  have  any  questions  for  Mr. 
Harriman? 

Q.  Mr.  Harriman,  you  mentioned  agrarian 
reformers.  I  seem  to  recall  some  years  ago  we 
had  an  adviser  in  the  State  Department,  Mr. 
Lattimore,  who  used  that  term.  As  I  recall, 
it  was  his  suggestion  that  we  make  it  a  matter 
of  U.S.  policy  that  the  Chinese  oe  urged  to  join 
up  with  these  agrarian  reformers.  I  am  just 
wondering.  Is  Mr.  Lattimore  still  connected 
with  our  State  Department  f 

A.  I  have  no  idea,  and  I  don't  care  to  discuss 
the  past.  I  don't  know  why  you  ask  me  that 
question.  In  some  ways  I  rather  resent  it,  be- 
cause we  are  not  involved  in  raking  over  the 
past.  We  think  about  the  future.  I  don't  know 
why  you  inquire  about  that.  If  anybody  feels 
differently  about  it,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  think 
this  persecution  of  an  individual  is  a  thing 
(applause)  we  have  gotten  over,  thank  God, 
and  let  us  not  go  over  any  of  the  past.  The 
people  who  are  working  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment are  damn  good  Americans.  They  are  just 
as  good  Americans  as  you  are.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Brucker:  I  told  you  we  had  an  inde- 
pendent-minded man. 
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A.  I  don't  think  I  am  independent.  I  think 
I  express  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
Americans. 

Mr.  Brucker:  I  would  agree  with  that,  Mr. 
Harriman. 

A.  And  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  this 
group  in  this  room. 

Mr.  Brucker:   That  is  probably  true,  too. 
Is  there  another  question  in  the  minute  or 
two  remaining? 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Re- 
cently I  was  in  the  Far  East,  and  I  visited  Indo- 
nesia. I  noted  the  country,  the  corruption,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  broke  and  also  the  fact 
that  they  are  playing  footsie  with  the  Russians 
as  well  as  the  Chinese.  How  do  we  stand  with 
Sukarno? 

A.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  direct  answer 
to  that.  I  can  say  that  Sukarno  and  this  Indo- 
nesian Government  are  very  strong  nationalists. 
They  have  not  fought  for  their  freedom  from 
the  Dutch  with  the  idea  of  giving  it  up  either 
to  the  Chinese  or  to  the  Russians.  Now,  they 
have  accepted  a  very  large  amount  of  economic 
aid  and  military  assistance  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, but  they  have  not  accepted  any  such  assist- 
ance from  China.  Sukarno  is  playing  a  rather 
careful  political  game  in  his  country  between 
the  different  elements  within  his  society,  but 
at  least  I  think  we  can  be  sure  that  he  is 
attempting  to  develop  Indonesia  for  the 
Indonesians. 

Now,  he  is  accepting  certain  assistance  from 
us  which  is  relatively  modest,  and  the  military 
seem  to  depend  upon  us  to  a  considerable  extent 
for  training  and  for  certain  types  of  equipment 
in  spite  of  the  overall  equipment,  large  equip- 
ment, they  are  getting  from  Russia. 

Incidentally,  you  may  have  noticed,  if  you 
read  your  papers— I  have  to  read  the  papers 
today,  because  I  work  for  a  man  who  reads  too 
many  newspapers— you  probably  have  noticed 
that  Marshal  Malinovsky,  the  Minister  of  De- 
fense of  the  Soviet  Union,  has  recently  been  in 
Indonesia,  and  he  seems  to  leave  in  not  too  good 
a  humor.  But  the  future  alinement  of  Indo- 
nesia is  impossible  for  anybody  fully  to  predict. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  that  we  ought 


to  accept  Indonesia  as  she  is,  the  fifth  largest 
nation  in  the  world,  I  think,  with  vast  economic 
resources,  a  very  low  standard  of  living  as  com- 
pared to  the  Western  countries  and  to  some 
other  Eastern  countries.  But  we  have  a  great 
area,  if  you  will  look  at  a  geography,  running 
from  Malaya  almost  touching  Australia,  cut- 
ting across  the  communications  between  Japan 
and  India  and  the  Philippines.  We  have  an 
enormous  interest  to  see  that  country  develop 
within  the  free  world.  I  think  those  who  sug- 
gest that  we  should  abandon  Indonesia  are  un- 
necessarily pessimistic,  and  to  those  who  think, 
if  there  are  any,  that  we  are  going  to  have  an 
easy  time  ahead,  I  say  I  think  we  should  work 
as  closely  with  the  Indonesian  Government  as 
they  are  willing  to  work  with  us,  give  them  a 
helping  hand  where  it  is  to  our  interest  to  do 
so,  and  watch  developments  and  hope  that  the 
spirit  of  nationalism  will  be  stronger  than  the 
effect  of  Communist  propaganda. 

In  the  East,  where  the  standard  of  living  is 
low,  desperately  low — $50,  $60,  $70  per  capita 
per  annum,  against  ours,  whatever  it  is,  $2,500 — 
this  question  of  freedom  does  not  mean  a  lot. 
But  nationalism  does.  If  we  could  understand 
that  the  issue  is  between  nationalism  and  Chi- 
nese imperialism,  rather  than  some  ideological 
concept  or  economic  concept,  I  think  we  would 
do  better.  I  do  believe  we  have  a  very 
strong  ally  in  this  feeling  of  national  pride 
which  comes  to  a  nation  which  has  just  come  out, 
and  if  we  will  work  with  them,  with  that  feel- 
ing, and  forget  about  some  of  the  other  ideals 
we  would  like  to  achieve,  we  will  be  more  apt 
to  achieve  our  objectives. 

Now,  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  so  long-winded 
about  this,  but  I  think  there  are  no  easy  answers 
in  Indonesia.  I  think  we  have  a  vital  interest  in 
the  country,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  continue 
to  attempt  to  find  a  common  ground  with  the 
Indonesian  Government  and  the  people,  and 
that  over  the  years  we  will  be  able  to  find  that 
the  people  of  that  country  come  closer  to  our 
concepts  than  those  of  the  Communists. 

What  would  be,  I  think,  the  most  foolish 
thing  in  the  world  would  be  simply  to  say  be- 
cause they  don't  do  everything  we  want  we  will 
forget  about  them.  Then  there  is  no  doubt  they 
will  fall  under  the  domination  of  the  Commu- 
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nists.  This  is  the  kind  of  difficult  situation, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult,  which  we  have 
to  contend  with  in  the  world.  It  is  not  possible 
to  see  black  and  white.  It  is  not  possible  to  see 
exactly  the  course  we  have  to  follow.  I  hope 
that  you  men,  if  I  may  say  so,  will  follow  this 
type  of  situation  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
try  to  get  the  American  people  to  recognize  that 
our  long-term  interest  will  best  be  served  by 
standing  on  the  sidelines  at  times  and  not  neces- 
sarily applauding  or  condemning  what  may  be 
going  on  in  different  countries.  Thank  you 
very  much,  gentlemen. 


Secretary  Rusk  Interviewed 
on  GFWC  Television  Program 

Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
with  Secretary  Rusk  by  representatives  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  filmed 
on  March  26  and  released  on  April  13  for  broad- 
cast by  independent  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions as  the  first  program  in  a  series  entitled 
"Women  on  the  Move." 

Press  release  193  dated  April  12,  for  release  April  13 

Mr.  Granik:  This  is  Theodore  Granik  speak- 
ing to  you  from  the  John  Quincy  Adams  Room 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  State. 
Here,  on  this  premier  broadcast,  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  the 
questions  every  American  wants  answered,  are 
"Women  on  the  Move,"  chosen  from  its  more 
than  11  million  members  by  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  and  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  our  moderator,  Mrs.  Dexter  Otis 
Arnold,  president  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs. 

Mrs.  Arnold:  Mr.  Secretary,  our  panel  today 
on  the  first  program  of  "Women  on  the  Move" 
consists  of  Mrs.  J.  Kenneth  Bradley,  who  is  the 
president  of  the  Connecticut  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs;  and  Mrs.  Donald  Domer,  who 
is  the  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs;  and  Mrs.  Fred  Gast,  who  is 
the  immediate  past  president  of  the  Oregon 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs ;  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  International  Affairs  Department 


of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Paige. 

I  think  Mrs.  Bradley  is  going  to  ask  the  first 
question. 

Mrs.  Bradley:  Mr.  Secretary,  in  connection 
with  the  Cuban  situation,  would  you  define  for 
us  the  difference  between  offensive  and  defen- 
sive ?  I  think  that  this  becomes  very  confusing 
in  the  minds  of  the  average  American. 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  Mrs.  Arnold,  let  me 
say  first  how  happy  I  am  to  welcome  you  and 
your  colleagues  here  to  the  John  Quincy  Adams 
Room  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Well,  it  is  true  that  in  a  certain  sense  any 
weapon  can  be  offensive  or  defensive,  depending 
on  where  it  is  and  on  which  end  of  it  you  are. 
But  insofar  as  a  Cuban  military  threat  to  the 
hemisphere  is  concerned,  offensive  weapons  are 
those  which  could  strike  significantly  at  the 
hemisphere  or  at  Cuba's  neighbors. 

Now,  at  the  present  time  President  Kennedy 
has  made  it  utterly  clear  that  we  would  not 
accept  a  reintroduction  into  Cuba  of  weapons 
which  could  strike  at  its  neighbors,  including 
the  United  States;  that  we  would  not  permit 
any  arms  that  are  in  Cuba  to  be  used  outside  of 
Cuba ;  that  we  would  enforce  the  right  to  use 
international  airspace  and  international  waters 
freely  by  ourselves  and  others;  that  we  would 
enforce  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  careful  watch 
over  what  is  going  on  in  Cuba ;  that  if  any  at- 
tempt were  made  to  launch  forays  against  any 
other  countries,  those  would  meet  the  armed 
forces  of  the  hemisphere,  including  those  of  the 
United  States.  So  that  these  are  the  present 
military  commitments  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  Cuba. 

Mrs.  Paige:  Then  these  are  the  acts  of  ag- 
gression that  would  provoke  us  to  war? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  I  hesitate  to  use  this 
word  "war"  because  that  is  a  very  small  word 
that  encompasses  a  good  deal.  What  I  would  say 
is  that  there  is  no  question  whatsoever  that  the 
United  States  will  give  the  fullest  support  to 
the  Rio  Treaty,  which  guarantees  the  security 
of  this  hemisphere,  and  other  steps  which  are 
necessary  to  insure  that  Cuba  does  not  itself 
launch  an  aggression  in  any  way  against  its 
neighbors. 
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The  Costa  Rica  Conference 

Mrs.  Paige:  Well,  would  you  tell  us,  please, 
Mr.  Secretary,  what  importance  you  attach  to 
the  Costa  Eica  conference  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Yes.  I  think  that  there 
were  three  points  of  major  importance  in  the 
Costa  Eica  conference.1  The  first  is  that  the 
very  presence  of  the  Presidents  of  the  seven 
states  represented  there  brought  great  public 
attention  upon  those  particular  countries  and 
in  effect  moved  the  Central  American  Eepublics 
and  Panama  to  the  front  of  our  attention  as 
a  nation  and  registered  the  fact  that  we  look 
upon  what  is  happening  in  Central  America 
as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us,  not  as  just 
part  of  the  backyard  or  forgotten  part  of  this 
hemisphere. 

Secondly,  we  were  very  much  encouraged  to 
see  how  rapidly  the  Central  American  Eepub- 
lics are  moving  toward  economic  integration. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  small  countries  with 
relatively  limited  populations.  There  are 
many  things  which  they  cannot  achieve  one  by 
one— for  example,  monetary  stability,  questions 
of  university  education,  the  training  of  quali- 
fied personnel,  cooperation  in  the  development 
of  superior  techniques  in  agriculture,  things 
of  that  sort,  public-health  measures— all  can 
best  be  done  on  a  regional  basis  in  that  area, 
and  President  Kennedy  was  able  to  give  power- 
ful support  to  the  growing  sense  of  unity  among 
the  Central  American  Eepublics. 

And  third  were  those  measures  that  I  have 
mentioned,  about  interrupting  the  subversive 
flow  of  funds  and  personnel  from  Cuba  into 
these  countries.  I  think  that  those  were  the 
result  of  the  conference. 

I  must  say  that  the  warm  welcome  which  the 
public  gave  to  the  President  itself  was  most 
extraordinary  and,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing parts  of  the  visit. 

Mrs.  Gast:  Mr.  Secretary,  then  do  you  feel 
that,  through  our  alliance  and  this  meeting  in 
Costa  Eica,  we  are  showing  sufficient  evidence 
of  helping  to  show  our  way  of  life  to  Latin 
America,  and  through  this  aid  helping  these 
countries  to  build  up  their  own  economies? 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  8, 1963,  p.  511. 


Secretary  Rusk:  I  think  that  this  is  a  matter 
in  which  there  will  always  be  unfinished  busi- 
ness, but  I  think  that  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  in  the  recent  months — in  the  last  year  or 
two — to  improve  what  is  happening  on  our  side 
in  Latin  America.  For  example,  in  1960  we 
were  engaging  in  only  1  hour  a  day  of  broad- 
casting to  Latin  America.  That  has  now  gone 
up  to  13  hours  a  day,  9  in  Spanish  and  4  in 
Portuguese.  That  is  one  major  area  of  im- 
provement. 

I  think  also  that  we  are  making  headway,  al- 
though slowly,  on  some  of  the  steps  which  have 
to  be  taken  by  the  countries  themselves  if  our 
relatively  small  investments  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  are  to  pay  off  in  real  development. 
You  see,  the  total  Alliance  for  Progress  in- 
volves only  2  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
ucts of  the  countries  involved.  The  real  job 
is  to  be  done  by  the  98  percent  of  the  resources 
contributed  by  the  countries  themselves  to  their 
own  effort.  That  is  how  development  comes 
about — 
Mrs.  Domer:  Land  reform  is  such  a — 
Secretary  Rusk:  — land  reform,  improved 
tax  systems,  administration,  improved  health 
measures— all  the  rest  of  it.  So  I  think  that 
this  is  moving.  One  of  the  problems — you  men- 
tioned impatience. 
Mrs.  Domer:  Yes. 

Secretary  Rusk:  One  of  the  problems  is  that 
we  would  like  for  them  to  move  fast,  but  we 
would  like  for  them  to  move  fast  under  demo- 
cratic processes.  Now,  when  we  look  back  over 
some  of  the  controversial  periods  through  which 
we  have  lived  in  our  own  country  in  bringing 
about  the  great  reforms  which  have  had  so  much 
to  do  with  our  own  development,  we  can  under- 
stand that,  in  some  of  these  countries,  if  they 
move  democratically  they  have  problems  at 
home  in  getting  their  congresses  and  legisla- 
tures to  take  the  steps  that  we  and  they  both 
think  will  be  necessary ;  so  it  will  take  a  little 
time. 

Mrs.  Bradley:  Mr.  Secretary,  this  suggestion 
that  what  we  need  in  Latin  America  is  a  good, 
sound  middle  class — which  they  don't  have. 
They  have  the  two  classes,  the  few  and  the 
wealthy  class,  and  then  of  course  the  poor  class, 
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because  the  military  I  suppose  comes  closest  to 
the  middle  class — 

Secretary  Rush:  I  think  that  there  is  a  very 
important  point  there,  that  we  do  see  evolving 
what  might  be  called  the  moderate  middle  class, 
but  this  depends  upon  education,  it  depends 
upon  the  gradual  development  of  the  capital 
required  for  such  a  middle  class  to  come  into 
existence,  it  requires  opportunities  for  trade 
among  those  who  would  become  the  middle 
class,  but  also  I  think  it  involves  some  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  privileged  classes  to 
accept  the  public  responsibilities  which  wealthy 
people  in  our  country  have  begun  to  accept  more 
and  more  over,  say,  the  last  50  years  and,  on 
the  other  side,  the  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  so-called  lower  classes  in  recognizing 
that  you  cannot  really  lift  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  an  entire  country  by  leveling  down — you 
level  up,  you  increase  production  so  that  those 
at  the  bottom  themselves  find  that  they  them- 
selves are  earning  more  through  their  own 
production. 

Basic  Commitments  of  NATO  Unchanged 

Mrs.  Paige:  Mr.  Secretary,  might  we  move  to 
another  part,  because  the  General  Federation's 
study  program  is  concentrated  more  or  less  in 
our  mutual  security  alliances  and  we  are  empha- 
sizing that  particularly.  Could  you  tell  us, 
please,  whether  or  not  the  new  French  attitude 
has  changed— made  or  forced  a  basic  change 
in  our  foreign  policy  ? 

Secretary  Rush:  Well,  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  understand  what  the  recent  discus- 
sion has  been  all  about.  Let  me  say  at  the 
beginning  that  it  has  not  been  about  the  basic 
commitments  of  NATO.  Those  commitments 
with  respect  to  the  security  of  NATO  over 
against  the  Soviet  bloc  are  just  as  simple  and 
direct  and  firm  as  they  have  ever  been.  Back 
in  October  there  was  complete  unity  in  NATO 
at  that  moment  of  great  crisis,  and  France  made 
it  very  clear  that,  if  the  Cuban  situation  re- 
sulted in  general  war,  France  would  be  with  the 
United  States— no  if's,  no  hesitations,  very 
simple. 

And  it  is  very  important  for  Moscow  to  un- 
derstand that  this  is  so,  because  we  are  not 


talking  about  cracks  in  the  basement  of  the 
alliance.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  how  to 
build  the  second  story,  how  do  you  write  the 
next  chapter,  where  do  you  go  from  here.  And 
it  had  been  our  hope  and  the  hope  of  many 
people  on  the  European  side  that  there  would 
be,  first,  the  United  Kingdom's  accession  to  the 
Common  Market,  that  the  Treaty  of  Rome 
would  be  developed  on  a  basis  of  a  unified  Eu- 
rope, that  we  and  unified  Europe  would  move 
together  not  only  on  security  questions  in 
NATO  but  in  trade  questions  in  connection  with 
our  Trade  Expansion  Act,  and  that  there  would 
evolve  a  unified  Europe  and  a  great  Atlantic 
partnership. 

Now,  the  details  of  how  this  was  to  be  worked 
out  have  been  discussed,  and  there  have  been  \ 
disagreements,  as  you  know,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  inevitable  mainstream  of  policy 
for  the  West  and  that  what  we  are  confronted 
with  is  a  pause,  a  realinement,  a  readjustment  of 
thinking,  a  reconsideration  of  techniques;  but 
the  alliance  itself  is  just  as  solid  as  it  can  pos- 1 
sibly  be  and  is  significantly  stronger  than  it  has' 
ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  alliance.    For; 
example,  our  own  defense  budget  has  grown: 
about  25  percent  in  the  last  2y2  years. 

Mrs.  Arnold:  Mr.  Secretary,  what  can  you 
tell  us  about  the  Berlin  situation  that  would  be 
comforting  ? 

Secretary  Rush:  Well,  I  would  have  to  say 
that  I  do  not  at  the  present  time  see  any  major 
change  in  the  Berlin  situation.  This  is  a  point 
of  direct  confrontation  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Western  countries.  We  have  the 
most  vital  interests  at  stake  there.  We  would 
prefer  to  see  a  question  of  this  sort  resolved 
without  a  high  crisis  or  without  conflagration. 
But  these  are  utterly  fundamental  questions ;  I 
think  they  understand  that  in  Moscow.  But 
they  are  so  difficult  and  complex  that  I  do  not 
see  that  we  will  have  Berlin  off  of  our  agenda 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Mrs.  Domer:  They  have  indicated  their  will- 
ingness to  resume  the  talks— whatever  that 
means. 

Secretary  Rush:  Yes,  those  talks  have  been 
begun.  Whether  anything  will  come  out  of 
them,  it  is  too  early  to  say  right  now.  But  this 
is  a  problem  that  has  been  with  us  since  1945. 
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I  don't  myself  see  any  easy  and  automatic  solu- 
tion, but  it  is  one  that  we  ought  to  try  to  find 
some  answers  to,  if  possible,  but  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  full  insurance  of  the  security  and 
the  freedom  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin,  of  the 
American  interests  there. 

U.S.  Relationships  With  Common  Market 

Mrs.  Gast:  Mr.  Secretary,  what  changes  will 
have  to  be  made  in  our  tariff  regulations  in 
order  to  compete  in  the  Common  Market  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  at  the  present  time,  the 
changes  that  we  made  under  the  Tariff  Adjust- 
ment Act,  the  simplification  procedures,  are  now 
being  considered  by  the  EEC  [European  Eco- 
nomic Community]  countries  in  Europe  to  see 
what  adjustments,  what  concessions,  are  re- 
quired as  a  result  of  that  procedure. 

Then,  after  that,  Mr.  Herter  [Christian  A. 
Herter,  Special  Representative  of  the  President 
for  Trade  Negotiations]  and  his  colleagues  will 
be  holding  hearings,  in  which  private  American 
interests  can  come  in  to  state  their  situations, 
as  a  result  of  which  then  we  can  go  into  the 
GATT  [General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade]  negotiations  next  year  and  bargain  hard 
for  mutual  reductions  of  tariffs  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  so  that  we  can  have  an  expansion 
of  trade  throughout  the  Atlantic  community. 

This  is  a  very  complex  procedure.  It  will 
take  a  good  deal  of  time.  We  are  delighted  that 
Secretary  Herter  has  been  willing  to  take  on 
this  responsibility.  But  my  own  view  is  that 
the  result  of  it  will  be  an  expansion  of  trade  and 
economic  activity,  both  here  and  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  Bradley:  Mr.  Secretary,  what  effect  did 
the  Common  Market  crisis  have  on  our  Ameri- 
can-English relationship  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  we  have  had  for  a 
very  long  time  indeed  a  close  relation  with 
Britain.  Some  people  call  it  a  "special"  rela- 
tionship. 

During  World  War  II  we  were  the  most  inti- 
mate of  allies  and  partners.  We  have  supposed 
that,  if  Britain  goes  into  the  Common  Market, 
that  same  intimacy  will  exist  between  us  and 
a  unified  Europe.  But  I  would  not  suppose 
that  our  close  cooperation  with  Britain  would, 
in  any  way,  be  weakened  by  the  events  of  the 
past  several  weeks.     We  will  continue  to  co- 


operate with  Britain  as  well  as  our  European 
allies  in  whatever  way  is  possible,  given  the 
problems  we  have  to  deal  with. 

Mrs.  Domer:  Back  to  this  Common  Market 
thing.  Won't  the  Common  Market  affect, 
though,  the  United  States  sales  of  poultry  and 
dairy  products  ?  I  mean,  hasn't  this  really  been 
established — that  these  will  be  affected? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  when  trading  part- 
ners are  exchanging  billions  of  dollars  in  each 
direction  each  year,  I  think  there  will  always 
be  specific  trading  questions  that  will  have  to 
be  ironed  out.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  an 
expansive  and  vigorous  private  trading  com- 
munity that  this  should  be  so.  We  have  been 
working  very  hard  in  the  past  several  months 
on  insuring  a  market  for  American  poultry  in 
Europe.  Now  they  have  some  problems  about 
markets  in  this  country.  They  are  concerned 
about,  for  example,  glass  or  textiles  or  other 
things  in  which  some  of  our  operations  here 
feel    pinched. 

But  we  will  never  be  in  a  situation  where 
there  are  not  specific  trading  questions  that 
have  to  be  talked  about  and  worked  over,  be- 
cause we  are  too  expansive  and  explosive  in  our 
economies  in  the  West  ever  to  have  a  completely 
serene  situation.  But  we  do  believe  that  the 
vast  trade  that  even  now  exists  between  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  can  be  significantly  ex- 
panded to  the  mutual  profit  of  both  sides. 

Aid  to  Viet-Nam 

Mrs.  Bradley:  Could  we  move  into  the  Viet- 
Nam    area  ? 

Secretary  Rusk :  Right. 

Mrs.  Bradley :  — because  I  think  this  is  some- 
thing we  are  all  terribly  interested  in,  of  course, 
as  we  are  interested  in  all  the  other  areas. 

How  far  do  you  think  the  United  States 
should  go  there,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  supporting 
the  buildup  of  the  guerrilla  warfare  in  "Viet- 
Nam? 

Secretary  Rusk:  I  think  we  have  to  start 
from  the  underlying  proposition  that  the  peo- 
ples in  Southeast  Asia  do  not  wish  to  be  ab- 
sorbed either  by  communism  or  by  the  Chinese. 
And  this  means  that  they  are  particularly  con- 
cerned about  being  absorbed  by  Chinese  com- 
munism. 
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We  do  believe  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  are  fighting  their  own  battle.  Our  effort 
has  been  to  put  them  in  position  to  win  that 
battle.  Guerrilla  war  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult, most  frustrating  kinds  of  wars  to  fight. 
The  means  are :  a  vanishing  enemy,  hard  to  lo- 
cate, hard  to  pin  down.  You  never  know  ex- 
actly when  a  victory  has  been  scored,  because 
the  total  result  in  the  immediate  day-to-day 
operation  is  not  so  clearly  evident. 

But  we  feel  that  an  important  corner  has  been 
turned  in  recent  months  in  South  Viet-Nam: 
the  ratio  of  arms  captured  by  one  side  or  the 
other,  of  casualties  inflicted,  great  improvement 
in  intelligence  resources.  For  example,  the  vil- 
lagers are  now  coming  forward  in  great  numbers 
to  give  information  to  the  Government  in  a  way 
that  they  have  never  done  before — a  very  im- 
portant thing.  And  the  village  development 
program  in  the  strategic  hamlets  has  been  mov- 
ing forward,  and  more  and  more  villagers  are 
able  to  till  their  crops  and  go  about  their  nor- 
mal duties  with  a  sense  of  security.  So  our 
principal  purpose  is  to  put  them  in  a  position 
to  win  their  battle. 

Now,  if  the  other  side  steps  up  the  effort,  or 
if  this  drags  on  unduly,  then  some  very  serious 
and  possibly  harsh  decisions  will  have  to  be 
made.  But  we  have  been  encouraged  by  what 
has  been  happening  in  the  last  several  months. 
Mrs.  Paige:  Mr.  Secretary,  what  evidence 
have  we  that  the  administration  aid  program 
for  Southeast  Asia  is  justified? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  I  think  you  would 
start,  first,  with  the  question  of  what  the  sit- 
uation would  be  in  Southeast  Asia  had  we  not 
provided  very  substantial  aid.  I  think  that  the 
answer  would  be  that  the  world  would  be  split 
in  two  by  the  Communist  bloc. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  Indonesia  would,  perhaps, 
long  since  have  become  a  part  of  that  bloc. 
These  are  people  who  I  do  think  want  to  be 
free  and  independent.  They  need  help.  And  I 
think  it  is  in  our  interests  to  provide  them  that 
help. 

Since  1945  the  principal  powers  in  the  West 
have  agreed  that  the  security  of  Southeast  Asia 
is  very  important  to  the  free  world.  I  think 
that  is  the  sense,  not  only  among  our  own  peo- 
ple but  throughout  the  non-Communist  world. 
So  although  the  aid  looks  rather  extensive  it 


is  not  really  large  in  relation  to  the  stakes  at 
issue.  And  I  would  suppose  that  if  we  can  put 
those  people  in  a  position  to  win  their  fight,  that 
cost  to  us,  even  large  as  it  is,  is  small. 

Mrs.  Domer :  Would  it  not  be  possible  that,  if 
we  encouraged  and  aided  a  little  more,  we  might 
find  the  Chinese  Communists  reacting  more 
vigorously,  too,  in  some  of  these  spots  ? 

Secretary  Rusk :  Well,  I  don't  believe  that  we 
could  withhold  help  from  someone  on  the 
ground — on  the  basis  that  the  other  side  might 
step  up  the  effort.  I  think  that  would  probably 
be  a  mistake. 

But  what  we  ought  to  try  to  do  is  to  find  ways 
to  help  these  people  to  get  on  with  their  job 
without  necessarily  precipitating  a  major  strug- 
gle in  the  process.  And  this  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  now  in  South  Viet-Nam. 

Moscow-Peiping  Relationship 

Mrs.  Bradley :  Mr.  Secretary,  are  we  expect- 
ing recognition  of  Red  China  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  I  see  no  prospect  of  that  at 
the  present  becoming  an  active  question.  Quite 
apart  from  our  own  attitude  toward  Red  China, 
and  its  policy,  and  its  sharp  and  hostile  attitude, 
and  even  in  its  own  discussions  with  Moscow  at 
the  present  time — ■ 

Mrs.  Domer :  That's  what  I  wondered. 

Secretary  Rusk:  — there  is  not  the  slightest 
indication  from  Peiping  they  are  interested  in 
normal  relations  with  other  people,  because  they 
keep  saying  that  the  basis  for  normal  relations 
is  the  surrender  of  Formosa,  and  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  do  that.  I  don't  see  any  prospect  of  that 
becoming  a  live  question. 

Mrs.  Domer:  You  are  giving  more  or  less 
serious  consideration  to  that  Sino-Soviet  split. 

Secretary  Rusk:  This  is  a  matter  that  we 
can't  help  but  follow  with  the  greatest  possible 
interest.  But  I  have  been  cautious  about  trying 
to  interpret  it,  because  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
either  Moscow  or  Peiping  fully  understands  that 
particular  relationship  at  the  present  moment. 

Mrs.  Bradley :  Is  it  then  just  wishful  thinking 
for  us  at  the  moment  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Not  really.  What  they  are 
arguing  is  about  how  best  to  get  on  with  the 
world  revolution — their  world  revolution.  And 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  in  our  interests  neces- 
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sarily  for  them  to  go  into  competition  to  see 
who  can  move  on  more  rapidly  with  the  Com- 
munist world  revolution.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  difference  has  injected  uncertainty 
and  confusion  in  the  Soviet  world ;  and  that  is 
all  to  the  good. 

I  think  we  had  just  better  watch  that  one  out 
a  little  bit.  I  don't  think  there  is  much  we  can 
do  to  contribute  to  that  division,  because  if  we 
were  to  try  to  move  in  and  exploit  it  in  some 
way,  that  would  tend  to  drive  the  two  together 
again;  and  that  we  don't  want. 

Mrs.  Arnold:  Will  the  news  continue  to  be 
unfortunate  as  far  as  the  Geneva  conference  is 
concerned  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  this  is  a  question  that 
requires,  I  think,  just  about  as  much  patience 
and  persistence  as  any  question  I  know. 

When  I  was  much  younger,  I  was  involved  in 
the  disarmament  discussions  in  1945,  just  after 
World  War  II ;  we  have  been  with  it  ever  since. 
We  can't  stop  the  effort.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  can't  take  measures  of  disarmament 
that  are  not  consistent  with  our  own  security 
and  the  security  of  the  free  world.  I  do  not 
see  immediate  and  dramatic  results  coming  out 
of  Geneva,  but  nevertheless  we  can't  abandon 
the  efforts ;  we  have  to  stay  with  it. 

Mrs.  Arnold:  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  hope 
for  peace  in  our  time  ? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Oh,  I  think  diplomacy  has 
to  work  on  the  basis  of  optimism.  And  I  per- 
sonally am  deeply  optimistic  that,  in  the  longer 
run,  there  is  a  real  chance  that  these  great  pur- 
poses that  are  rooted  in  the  nature  of  man  will 
themselves  be  sustained  and  that  we  can  work 
these  things  out  by  peaceful  means.  Because 
I  don't  believe  there  is  any  people  (and  I  in- 
clude the  Russian  people)— I  don't  believe  there 
is  any  people  who  wants  the  kind  of  war  that 
modern  war  would  be,  if  we,  in  fact,  have  war. 

Now  there  are  some  dangers.  There  are  some 
shoals  to  get  through:  questions  like  Berlin, 
Southeast  Asia.    But  if  we  get  through  those, 


over  the  short  run,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  type 
of  world  represented  by  the  U.N.  Charter  has 
a  very  good  chance  of  coming  into  being. 

Mrs.  Arnold:  Thank  you,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  for  allowing  us  to  visit  with  you 
on  this,  the  first  broadcast  of  "Women  on  the 
Move."  And  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  panel  for  their  very  penetrating  and  pro- 
vocative questions. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Ceylon 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Ceylon, 
Merenna  Francis  de  Silva  Jayaratne,  presented 
his  credentials  to  President  Kennedy  on  April  8. 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  183  dated  April  8. 


United  States  Extends  Recognition 
to  New  Government  of  Guatemala 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  199  dated  April  17 

The  Department  of  State  announced  today 
[April  17]  that  the  United  States  Government 
has  extended  recognition  to  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Guatemala  headed  by  Col.  Enrique 
Peralta. 

This  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  after  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  new  government  in  Guatemala 
is  in  full  control  of  the  country  and  has  pledged 
itself  to  respect  Guatemala's  international 
obligations. 

The  recognition  of  the  new  government  in 
Guatemala  has  been  extended  following  con- 
sultation by  the  United  States  with  other  gov- 
ernments in  this  hemisphere. 
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Our  Hemisphere:  The  Long  and  Short  Views 


by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 1 


I  am  delighted  to  be  here — even  though  a 
bit  breathlessly. 

Yesterday  on  Easter  Sunday  I  was  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Seville  in  a  new  community  called 
Europe.  This  morning  I  am  in  an  older  com- 
munity called  Pan  America — and  on  Pan 
American  Day  at  that.  These  two  communities 
of  free  and  independent  nations,  along  with 
others  still  aborning,  represent  the  real  wave 
of  the  future.  And  there  is  no  better  time  to 
point  that  out  than  on  Pan  American  Day. 

This  is  the  73d  anniversary  of  the  First  Inter- 
national Conference  of  American  States,  which 
created  the  International  Union  of  American 
Republics.  This  is  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
good-neighbor  policy ;  and  it  is  the  15th  anni- 
versary of  the  Charter  of  the  OAS.  Less  than 
2  years  ago  we  joined  in  the  Declaration  of 
Punta  del  Este 2  with  its  exhilarating  promise 
of  things  to  come;  and  less  than  a  month  ago 
seven  nations  joined  in  the  Declaration  of  Cen- 
tral America,3  heralding  a  hopeful  trend 
toward  economic  integration  in  that  region. 

Between  1890  and  1963  there  have  been  many 
other  landmarks — bearing  such  names  as  Mon- 
tevideo, Buenos  Aires,  Lima,  Habana,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  Chapultepec— at  all  of  which  we 
moved  forward  toward  the  goal  of  an  inter- 
American  community  that  works  like  a  func- 
tioning, healthy  community  ought  to  work. 

Along  the  way,  the  International  Union  of 
American  Republics  has  become  the  Organiza- 


1  Address  made  before  the  Organization  of  American 
States  at  Washington,  D.C.,  Apr.  15  in  observance  of 
Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American  Week,  Apr.  14- 
20  (press  release  192). 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  11, 1961,  p.  462. 

3  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  8, 1963,  p.  515. 


tion  of  American   States.     The  Council  has 
acquired  three  dependent  organs,  six  specialized 
organizations,  and  six  more  special  agencies  and  I 
commissions.    And  at  long  last  we  established, ; 
a  few  years  ago,  the  much-needed  Inter- Ameri- 
can Development  Bank.    So  over  the  years  wejj 
have  erected,  bit  by  bit,  the  institutional  under- 
pinning of  an  inter- American  community. 

Observations  on  the  Cuban  Crisis 

Just  how  effective  that  machinery  is  in  time  of 
peril  was  demonstrated  to  all  the  world  last; 
October.  At  the  height  of  the  debate  during  the 
first  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  on  the  Cuban  crisis,  I  was  passed  a  small 
slip  of  paper.  It  told  me— and  I  quickly  told 
the  others — that  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  acting  provisionally  as  the 
Organ  of  Consultation  under  the  Rio  Treaty, 
had  unanimously  condemned  the  clandestine 
and  provocative  installation  of  Soviet  missile 
bases  within  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  was1 
taking  immediate  action  to  bring  about  a  quar- 
antine of  Castro's  satellite  island.4  I  can  tell 
you  that  in  that  fleeting  moment  I  rejoiced 
mightily  in  the  result  of  our  work  over  the  past 
72  years.  And  so,  some  day  in  the  not  distant 
future,  will  the  stricken  and  subjugated  people 
of  our  sister  nation  in  the  Caribbean. 

And  if  I  may  digress  for  a  moment  here,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  during  my  recent  journey 
in  Europe  and  Morocco  I  received  emphatic  and 
universal  assurances  of  support  for  the  Cuban 
policy  we  have  pursued,  both  during  and  since 
the  October  crisis.  There  is  particular  appreci- 
ation of  the  coolheaded,  persevering  determina- 


4  For  background,  see  iMd.,  Nov.  12, 1962,  pp.  72O-740. 
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tion  that  has  characterized  the  response  of  the 
American  governments  to  that  crisis  and  its 
aftermath. 

As  President  Kennedy  has  pointed  out,  there 
is  no  instant,  easy  solution  for  communism  in 
Cuba — or  anywhere  else,  I  could  add.  Those 
who  would  provoke  us  into  extreme  and  reckless 
measures  are  not  serving  the  best  interests  of 
either  the  United  States  or  the  solidarity  of  our 
hemisphere — or,  for  that  matter,  the  long-suf- 
fering Cuban  people,  whose  thirst  for  freedom 
Castro  cannot  quench.  "In  times  like  the  pres- 
ent," as  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  at  another 
critical  moment,  "men  should  utter  nothing  for 
which  they  would  not  willingly  be  responsible 
through  time  and  in  eternity."  That  is  still 
good  advice. 

Cuba's  freedom  will  be  restored,  and  when  it 
is,  it  will  be  our  challenging  task  to  make  sure 
that  Moscow  will  never  again  succeed  in  con- 
verting the  tyranny  of  a  Batista  into  the  tyran- 
ny of  a  Castro.  And  no  less  will  it  be  our  task 
to  make  sure  that  freedom  will  continue  to 
flourish  in  this  hemisphere  long  after  Castroism 
has  passed  into  history. 

I  have  one  other  observation  to  offer  on  the 
Cuban  crisis.  After  our  experience  with  it,  it  is 
incomprehensible  to  me  that  anyone  still  thinks 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  OAS  as  alterna- 
tive instruments  of  security  and  peacekeeping. 
The  coordinated  and  complementary  use  of  both 
instruments  was  indispensable  in  the  Cuban 
crisis,  which  eloquently  demonstrated  that  the 
regional  system  and  the  universal  system  each 
have  their  separate  roles  in  such  threats  to  the 
peace. 

Growth  of  the  Inter- American  Community 

The  same  point  is  valid  with  respect  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  affairs  as  well  as  to  security 
affairs :  The  U.N.  agencies  and  the  inter- Amer- 
ican agencies  work  hand  in  glove  as  one  pursues 
the  Decade  of  Development  and  the  other  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  global  agencies  and  the  regional  agencies 
are  no  more  in  conflict  than  are  the  regional 
communities  of  nations  in  conflict  with  each 
other.  And  I  dare  say  that  in  the  years  ahead 
we  shall  all  be  constructing  an  even  wider 
Western  community  embracing  us  all. 
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And  why  not?  The  new  Europe  can  no 
more  look  inward  than  the  separate  nations 
which  comprise  it ;  nor  can  the  inter- American 
community.  Already  the  Europeans  are  show- 
ing an  increased  interest  in  playing  an  active 
and  constructive  role  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress— and  an  awareness  of  the  problems  posed 
by  the  Common  Market  for  raw-material  pro- 
ducing countries  of  this  hemisphere.  The 
interaction  between  these  communities,  once 
separated  and  now  joined  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  will  continue  and  grow  until  we  see  the 
still  wider  Western  community  not  as  a  dream 
but  as  an  imperative. 

In  any  event,  as  we  look  back  over  the  story 
of  the  growth  of  the  inter-American  com- 
munity, we  can  see  that  Simon  Bolivar  was 
right  137  years  ago  when  he  first  wrote  of  his 
vision  of  an  alliance  of  American  states.  The 
Great  Liberator,  of  course,  was  to  be  disap- 
pointed during  his  own  lifetime;  but  he  took 
the  long  view,  and  history  has  shown  how 
profoundly  right  he  was. 

For  as  we  look  around  at  the  postwar  world, 
it  is  clear  that  the  emergence  of  regional  com- 
munities of  free  nations  is  the  historic  trend  of 
the  20th  century  and  a  dynamic  political  move- 
ment. The  American  Eepublics  have  shown 
the  way;  now  regionalism  is  highly  advanced 
in  Western  Europe ;  it  is  stirring  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  in  north  and  central  Africa;  and  it 
will  come  to  pass — if  slowly — elsewhere.  These 
regional  communities  are  the  structural  frame- 
work of  an  eventual  system  of  world  order 
within  the  larger  frame  of  the  United  Nations. 

But  even  while  celebrating  the  fact  of  our 
community,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  recall 
all  the  virtues  and  forget  all  the  faults  of  the 
past.  This  would  make  it  seem  all  too  easy 
when,  in  fact,  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult ;  for 
all  that  holds  our  community  together  is  free 
consent.  And  while  this  is  the  best,  indeed, 
the  only  durable  way  to  build  workable  com- 
munities, it  also  is  the  most  difficult  method  of 
construction. 

So  it  is  worth  mentioning  in  passing  that  in 
the  process  of  building  an  inter- American  com- 
munity we  have  tended  too  often  to  consider  a 
conference  as  a  substitute  for  action.  We  have 
been  better  at  writing  declarations  than  in  car- 
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rying  them  out.  We  have  been  slow,  at  times, 
to  modernize  our  doctrines  and  our  institutions. 
And  until  the  quite  recent  past  my  own  country 
has  not  been  entirely  innocent  of  the  charge 
that  we  tended  to  take  Latin  America  for 
granted.  And  at  times  we  have  seemed  to  be 
rather  more  united  in  what  we  are  against  than 
what  we  are  for. 

Not  so  today.  I  like  to  think  that  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este  was  much  more  than  another 
inter-American  declaration  of  high  ideals — 
much  more  than  just  another  milestone  in  the 
unfolding  story  of  the  inter-American  com- 
munity. I  like  to  think  that  this  was  the  point 
at  which  we  reached  agreement  on  what  we 
are  for— and  went  forth  to  do  something  big 
about  it. 

But  that  was  20  months  ago.  And  now  we 
hear  complaints  that  enough  has  not  happened, 
that  progress  has  been  too  slow. 

The  New  Europe  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress 

I  was  thinking  of  this  last  night  as  I  flew 
across  the  Atlantic.  Behind  me  lay  a  Europe 
which  has  some  temporary  political  disabili- 
ties—some doubts,  some  disagreements,  which 
have  imposed  a  pause  on  the  steady  and  dra- 
matic trend  toward  widening  unity  in  the  post- 
war European  world. 

But  I  was  in  a  Europe  which  also  is  prosper- 
ing as  never  before,  which  knows  by  far  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  its  history,  which 
is  competent,  bold,  and  renascent;  so  much  so 
that  one  wonders  whether  it  is  relevant  any 
more  to  refer  to  it  as  the  Old  World,  for  there 
is  so  much  that  is  young  and  fresh  and  vital 
about  it. 

Perhaps  inevitably,  as  I  flew  home  across  the 
Atlantic,  my  thoughts  drifted  back  to  the 
Europe  of  the  immediate  postwar  period.  I 
recalled  that  it  was  on  another  flight  over  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  way  back  from  a  frustrating 
foreign  ministers  meeting  in  Moscow  in  1947, 
that  General  [George  C]  Marshall  first  dis- 
cussed with  his  staff  the  need  for  a  major  inter- 
national effort  to  help  Europe  get  back  on  its 
feet  after  the  hammer  blows  of  history's  worst 
war. 

I  thought  back  to  that  Europe  of  1947— lying 
in   ruins:   a  Europe  only   partly   fed,  partly 


clothed,  partly  housed,  and  partly  employed ;  a 
Europe  half-frozen  in  the  grip  of  a  bitter 
winter,  plagued  by  an  alarming  rise  in  the 
tuberculosis  rate,  doing  too  much  of  its  business 
on  the  black  market;  a  Europe  struggling  hope- 
lessly to  solve  its  economic  problems,  nation  by 
nation,  by  imposing  more  embargoes,  more 
quotas,  more  duties,  more  restrictions,  more  con- 
trols; a  Europe  in  desperate  need  of  almost 
everything  and  without  the  foreign  exchange 
with  which  to  buy  it. 

To  many  it  seemed  that  Europe  was  prostrate, 
deathly  sick,  and  ready  to  be  gathered  in  by 
communism — that  eager  scavenger  of  human 
disasters.  To  shortsighted  people— and  there 
were  as  many  of  them  then  as,  there  are  now — 
the  situation  seemed  hopeless.  Yet  with  thej 
blessing  of  hindsight  we  see  that  it  was  not  at 
all  hopeless,  that  something  like  a  miracle; 
occurred. 

But  was  it  really  such  a  miracle  ?  What  hap-, 
pened  is  that  a  partnership  of  nations  was' 
formed  for  the  great  and  constructive  purpose; 
of  restoring  Europe  to  health.  The  one  nation 
that  could  afford  to  contribute  the  critical  mar-! 
gin  of  external  aid  agreed  to  do  so — and  did.; 
The  rest  of  the  partners  agreed  to  put  forth 
their  maximum  efforts  to  help  themselves  and  to 
help  each  other — and  did.  A  new  international 
organization  was  created  to  perform  an  interna- 
tional job — which  it  did;  and  from  this  experi- 
ence grew  other  international  organizations 
until  the  institutional  framework  existed  for  a 
strong  community  of  nations  no  longer  depend- 
ent on  anyone. 

What's  more,  a  profound  revolution  in  atti- 
tudes took  place  on  the  European  side  of  the 
partnership.  An  obsolete  traditionalism  which 
had  kept  European  economies  stagnant  in  the 
years  between  the  two  World  Wars  broke  down 
and  gave  way  to  new  attitudes.  The  practice 
of  low-volume,  high-cost  industrial  production 
gave  way  to  high- volume,  low-cost  production 
Artificially  restricted  and  protected  markets 
gave  way  to  an  expanding,  competitive  mass 
market.  Food  production  based  on  peasant 
farming  gave  way  to  food  production  based  or 
modern  agriculture  and  labor  mobility.  Tht 
concept  of  low  wages  and  high  profits  gavt 
way  to  the  idea  of  management,  labor,  and  con 
sumers  sharing  the  fruits  of  higher  productivity 
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And  restrictive  trade  policies  gave  way  to  lib- 
eral trade  policies. 

Above  all,  the  habit  of  looking  inward  for 
solutions  yielded  to  the  habit  of  looking  out- 
\va  rd  beyond  national  frontiers.  As  the  nations 
joined  together  for  the  purpose  of  recovery 
built  up  their  common  institutions— one  leading 
to  another— they  acquired,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  pioneers,  the  "habit  of  cooperation." 

All  this  did  not  happen  at  once,  nor  did  it 
happen  to  everyone.  But  it  happened  fast 
enough— and  it  dominated  enough  of  the 
thinking  of  management  and  labor  and  govern- 
ments alike— to  add  up  to  a  revolutionary  break 
with  old  attitudes.  No  wonder  recovery  was 
followed  by  renaissance;  no  wonder  Western 
Europe  is  coalescing  into  a  great  mass  market 
serviced  by  a  dynamic  and  growing  economy, 
that  a  new  social  mobility  is  breaking  down 
the  barriers  of  the  old  social  structure,  and  that 
Western  Europe  is  finding  out  what  the  North 
American  States  had  discovered  earlier— that 
in  unity  there  is  strength.  Call  it  a  miracle  if 
you  like,  but  it  was  a  manmade  miracle — in- 
spired by  high  purpose,  guided  by  liberal  prin- 
ciples, and  carried  out  by  hard  work. 

I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  on  Pan  American 
Day  that  Latin  America's  problems  are  just 
like  Europe's  problems  a  decade  and  a  half 
ago— for  they  are  vastly  different;  nor  that 
North  Atlantic  solutions  are  necessarily  inter- 
American  solutions— for  we  must  devise  our 
own  solutions. 

But  I  am  suggesting  that  common  enterprise 
calls  for  common  institutions,  that  a  function- 
ing community  functions  through  the  machin- 
ery it  has  built  to  service  the  community.  I 
am  suggesting,  too,  that  in  Western  Europe  an 
objectively  hopeless  situation  was  converted 
into  a  great  success  story  by  the  application  of 
physical  resources,  human  energy,  international 
organization,  and  modern  ideas. 

And  I  think  there  may  be  an  analogy  in  this : 
rhe  pessimistic  view  of  European  prospects  in 
1947  turned  out  to  be  wrong,  and  I  am  confident 
;hat  the  pessimistic  view  of  inter-American 
prospects  eventually  will  turn  out  to  be  just  as 
svronff. 

This  brings  us  up  against  the  question  of  how 
o  look  at  the  Alliance  for  Progress.    From 


what  vantage  point  do  we  survey  and  assess  the 
state  of  our  progress?  Is  it  more  revealing  to 
take  the  short  view  or  the  long  view,  the  im- 
patient or  the  patient  ?  My  own  answer  is  that 
we  need  both  points  of  view— and  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

In  the  long  view  of  history,  the  growth  of 
the  inter-American  system,  though  it  is  the 
oldest  international  political  organization  in 
the  world,  represents  a  sudden  and  dramatic 
surge  forward,  an  historical  phenomenon  of  the 
very  first  order,  a  breakthrough  in  the  tech- 
nology of  social  organization.  Within  less 
than  two  centuries  of  gaining  national  inde- 
pendence—a mere  moment  in  the  long  history 
of  man— we  have  recognized  the  interdepend- 
ence of  nations  and  begun  to  learn  to  live 
together  and  work  together  in  a  larger  com- 
munity—to the  vast  benefit  of  all. 

And  not  just  passively  either.  For  we  have, 
in  truth,  just  joined  together  in  a  true  Alliance 
for  Progress.  We  have  committed  ourselves 
deeply  and  formally  to  a  common  crusade 
against  the  root  cause  of  political  unrest,  which 
is  human  want  and  social  injustice.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  nothing  less  than  a  massive  fight  for 
decent  conditions  of  life  for  every  last  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  whole  hemisphere— 
a  project  which,  a  short  time  ago,  would  have 
been  rightly  considered  a  cruel  hoax  upon  all  of 
us. 

Equal  Parts  of  Vision  and  Realism  Needed 

So,  in  history's  long  view,  this  moment  in  time 
is  one  of  forward  momentum  at  a  dizzy  pace. 
But  in  the  short  view,  is  it  yet  fast  enough  for 
1963? 

Sudden  knowledge  that  poverty  no  longer  is 
the  natural  condition  for  most  of  mankind  has 
as  suddenly  banished  fatalism  and  apathy  as 
props  for  an  outmoded  social  system:  Impa- 
tience is  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  millions  of 
dispossessed. 

At  the  same  time,  groups  of  ruthless  men, 
organized  in  tiny  but  disciplined  cells  and  armed 
with  false  answers  to  fair  questions,  work  des- 
perately to  turn  impatience  into  chaos,  unrest 
into  violence ;  for  violence  is  the  order  of  the 
day  for  Communist  agitators  in  our  midst  and 
off  our  shores. 
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Meanwhile,  democratic  governments  are 
caught  dangerously  in  the  squeeze  between  the 
enormity  and  complexity  of  their  commitments, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  justified  impatience, 
fanned  by  antidemocratic  enemies,  on  the  other. 
Add  to  this  the  ossified  traditionalism  which 
tugs  at  the  brake  on  social  change,  and  you  have 
a  fair  sketch  of  our  predicament  and  peril. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  matter  of  some  importance  for  us  to  somehow 
embrace  both  the  long  view,  which  reveals  the 
dramatic  progress  of  our  times,  and  the  short 
view,  which  insists  that  tomorrow  is  too  late  to 
deal  with  the  hunger  of  today.     Somehow  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  learn  to  see  both  the 
forest  and  the  trees— and  simultaneously;  that 
we  must  act  in  urgency  but  think  in  perspective ; 
that  we  must  acquire  a  vision  which  is  neither 
myopic  nor  hyperopic.    And  this  must  be  done 
not  by  compromising  the  long  and  short  views 
but  by  bringing  both  within  our  field  of  vision. 
I  am  trying  to  say,  I  suppose,  that  we  must 
learn  to  look  upon  our  progress  for  what  it  is 
but  never  to  be  satisfied  with  it— whatever  it 
is.    And  this  will  demand  a  point  of  view  con- 
cocted from  equal  parts  of  vision  and  of  realism. 
Such  a  viewpoint  would  show  us  that  de- 
velopment  should  be  orderly   and   therefore 
planned— but  we  can  start  at  once  on  elements 
that  would  be  part  of  any  sensible  plan;  that 
sound  development  programs  are  essential— 
but  worse  than  useless  unless  they  are  turned 
quickly  from  paper  to  projects  in  being;  that  a 
land  reform  law  cannot  be  expected  to  increase 
the  very  next  harvest— but  not  many  more  har- 
vests can  be  expected  unless  such  a  law  is  passed 
in  the  first  place  and  then  carried  out. 

Such  a  viewpoint  would  inform  us  that  large 
progress  is  the  sum  of  many  small  actions ;  that 
frustrations  are  predictable— and  so  are  break- 
throughs ;  that  we  can  manage  somehow  to  wait 
for  the  payoff— if  there  is  momentum  today, 
sustained  tomorrow. 

Such  a  viewpoint  would  make  clear  that  20 
months  is  not  a  very  long  time  to  organize  and 
plan  and  set  things  in  motion— but  that  time  is 
nonetheless  short,  and  we  are  in  a  hurry. 

If  we  can  just  learn  to  see  the  woods  and  trees 
simultaneously,  we  will  recognize  both  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  part  of  a  great  progres- 


sive trend  in  human  affairs  and  that  its  future 
course  will  be  a  year-to-year  story  of  some  goals 
made  and  others  missed— some  hopes  dashed 
and  others  fulfilled. 

If  we  maintain  both  our  pressure  and  our 
perspective,  we  shall  see,  above  all,  that  our 
direction  is  profoundly  right  and  the  imperative 
is  to  keep  going,  whatever  the  obstacles  and  the 
shortfalls  may  be  next  month  or  next  year. 

"We  Must  Be  Inventive  and  Adaptable" 

I  would  enter  only  one  reservation.   If  we  are  I 
to  make  haste,  we  must  be  inventive  and  adapta- 
ble in  our  plans,  our  programs,  and  our  institu-  i 
tional  arrangements;  for  as  I  said  once  before, 
after  a  trip  to  Latin  America,  development  is 
learning  by  doing. 

Yet  I  have  no  doubt  about  our  capacity  to 
experiment  and  create  new  forms  of  partnership  ; 
to  further  and  hasten  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Even  now  we  await  with  considerable  expecta- 
tion the  advice  of  the  two  eminent  statesmen 5 
who  have  been  studying  the  adequacy  of 
existing  inter- American  machinery  for  admin-  < 
istering  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

And  I  think  we  already  can  detect  a  new  and' 
exciting  dimension  of  our  partnership.    It  lies 
in  the  involvement  and  commitment  of  an  ex-  \ 
panding  sector  of  our  private  society  in  the  com- 
mon task  of  creating  that  medley  of  institutions 
upon  which  any  modern  society  depends.     Our 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  our  co- 
operatives, our  credit  unions  and  trade  unions, 
our  voluntary  agencies,  and  others  are  now 
being  drawn  increasingly  into  the  job.     Soon 
we  expect  to  launch  a  novel  and  challenging  ex- 
periment :  a  new  kind  of  partnership  between 
Chile     and     the     State     of     California.    If 
this  movement  succeeds— this  matching  up  of 
opposite-number  institutions  in  joint  institu- 
tion-building ventures— then  an  alliance  which 
was  made  among  governments  will  grow  into  a 
deeper  alliance  among  people.    And  this  is  the 
ultimate  dimension  of  the  international  com- 
munity and  the  ultimate  strength  of  our  system. 
Now  I  know  there  has  been  justified  hand- 
wringing  lately  over  abrupt  changes  in  govern- 

6  Juscelino  Kubifcschek,  former  President  of  Brazil, 
and  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  former  President  of 
Colombia. 
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ment  in  Latin  America.  Frankly,  there  have 
been  setbacks,  here  and  there,  to  the  electoral 
process.  But  one  can  be  concerned  over  this — 
and  its  effect  on  democracy — without  becoming 
discouraged.  Just  as  economic  advance,  as 
represented  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  cannot 
be  measured  on  a  short-term  basis,  so  political 
advance  must  be  seen  in  the  perspective  of  time. 

And  in  that  perspective  I  suppose  it  is  valid 
to  ask  whether  democracy  can  prevail  at  all 
in  the  great  upheaval  of  our  epoch.  Certainly 
it  has  met  with  formidable  challenges  all  over 
the  world  from  Fascist,  Nazi,  and  Communist 
authoritarians,  and  from  a  variety  of  dictator- 
ships. 

But  the  important  thing  is  that  it  has  sur- 
vived as  succeeding  brands  of  dictatorships 
come  and  go.  And  today  even  the  most  absolute 
of  the  absolutists  masquerade  as  democrats; 
even  the  military  and  quasi-military  dictator- 
ships claim  to  manage  the  public  business  in  the 
name  of  democracy.  And  mark  you,  all  of  thorn 
say  that  authoritarianism  is  only  a  necessary 
transition  to  democracy. 

Why  ?  Because  democracy  is  the  most  popu- 
lar form  of  government  yet  devised ;  because,  as 
Jefferson  said,  it  is  the  "only  form  of  govern- 
ment which  is  not  eternally  at  open  or  secret 
war  with  the  rights  of  mankind." 

I  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  democracy 
will  withstand  the  wild  winds  wherever  they 
blow — if,  and  I  repeat  if,  we  who  are  its  custo- 
dians fight  continually  to  defend  its  principles 
and  just  as  continually  adapt  its  methods  to 
the  changing  needs  of  our  changing  times. 

So  I  am  persuaded  that,  if  we  have  the  sta- 
bility and  the  maturity  and  the  endurance  to 
see  our  Alliance  for  Progress  through  setbacks 
and  triumph,  through  good  days  and  bad,  Latin 
America  at  the  end  of  this  decade  will  be  well 
down  the  road  which  Western  Europe  took  a 
decade  or  so  ago.  And  those  who  are  faint- 
hearted about  Latin  America  today  will  be  as 
wrong  as  those  who  were  fainthearted  about 
the  Europe  that  once  lay  prostrate  in  the  ruins 
of  World  War  II.  Miracles  will  not  just  hap- 
pen to  us ;  but  miracles  have  been  made  by  men 
before — and  will  be  again. 

This  is  my  hope,  my  belief,  and  my  prediction 
for  this  Pan  American  Day,  1963. 

MAT   6,    1963 


Department  Replies  to  Statements 
by  Dr.  Miro  Cardona 

DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT,  APRIL  15 

Press  release  195  dated  April  15 

The  statement  which  the  Department  of  State 
made  on  April  9,  1963,1  said,  in  part,  that  we 
shared  with  Dr.  [Jose]  Miro  Cardona  "the  aim 
of  restoring  freedom  to  the  Cuban  people." 

That  continues  to  be  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
the  United  States.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  on 
that  central  point. 

Now  a  statement  has  been  published  purport- 
ing to  be  the  reasons  given  by  Dr.  Miro  Cardona 
for  his  decision  to  resign  as  chairman  of  the 
Cuban  Revolutionary  Council.  The  statement 
seeks  to  discredit  several  individuals  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  question  the  good  faith  and  in- 
tegrity of  them,  as  individuals,  and  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  dealing  with  the 
Cuban  Revolutionary  Council. 

While  appreciating  the  urgent  desire  of  the 
Cuban  exiles  to  return  to  a  free  and  independent 
Cuba  at  the  earliest  possible  date — a  desire 
which  is  fully  shared  by  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States — the  Depart- 
ment considers  this  statement  a  gross  distortion 
of  recent  history  and  of  this  Government's 
policy  with  respect  to  the  elimination  of  Castro 
communism  from  this  hemisphere. 

The  statement  of  Dr.  Miro  Cardona  as  it 
relates  to  conversations  with  the  President  and 
others  in  the  Government  is  highly  inaccurate 
and  distorted.  The  Government  is  in  possession 
of  memoranda  of  conversations  detailing  the 
discussions  between  the  President  and  other 
United  States  officials  and  Dr.  Miro  Cardona  on 
all  occasions,  and  a  review  of  these  memoranda 
of  conversations  indicates  that  Dr.  Miro  Car- 
dona's  recollection  of  the  events  does  not  coin- 
cide with  the  record  of  the  talks  as  made  at  the 
time  they  took  place. 

The  United  States  Government,  under  exist- 
ing conditions,  is  not  prepared  to  enter  into 
"alliances"  or  undertakings  that  would  essen- 
tially give  exile  leaders  authority  to  determine 
United  States  policies  and  plans  regarding 
Cuba,  or  that  would  promise  at  least  $50  million 
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to  permit  exile  leaders  to  recruit  an  army  and 
wage  a  war,  the  unforeseeable  consequences  of 
which  would  almost  certainly  have  to  be  borne 
ultimately  by  United  States  Armed  Forces,  or 
that  would  engage  the  United  States  now  to 
wage  a  war.  All  of  these  commitments  were 
demanded  by  Dr.  Miro  Cardona. 

The  United  States  cannot  coexist  with  a 
Soviet  satellite  in  this  hemisphere.  This  does 
not  mean  we  can  permit  publicized  expeditions 
which  have  no  tangible  effect  on  the  future 
status  of  Cuba,  which  are  in  clear  violation  of 
United  States  law,  and  which  are  followed  by 
highly  colored  press  conferences. 

The  Department  will  wish  to  continue  con- 
sulting with  leaders  of  the  Cuban  exile  com- 
munity concerning  suitable  methods  for  achiev- 
ing our  common  objectives.  In  determining 
these  methods,  policies  of  the  Government  in  the 


field  of  foreign  affairs,  particularly  those  which 
carry  the  risk  of  war,  will  continue  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT,  APRIL  18 

Press  release  208  dated  April  18 

Concerning  the  statement  made  public  today 
by  Dr.  Miro  Cardona,  the  Department  of  State 
reiterates  its  comment  of  April  15.  Dr.  Miro 
Cardona's  version  of  his  conversations  is  a  dis- 
tortion. 

To  repeat,  this  Government  shares  with  Cu- 
bans and  others  in  the  hemisphere  the  desire  for 
a  return  of  freedom  to  Cuba,  but  the  issue  of 
war  or  peace  in  this  hemisphere  is  one  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  governments  of  the  hemisphere 
and  by  their  peoples. 


Interdependence  and  the  Principles  of  Self-Determination 
and  Nonintervention 


oy  Edwin  M.  Martin 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs 1 


Today  we  celebrate  the  73d  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  inter-American  system. 
The  date— April  14,  1890— is  taken  from  the 
day  on  which  the  18  governments  participating 
in  the  First  International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can States  approved  the  establishment  of  the 
International  Union  of  American  Republics. 
The  purpose  of  the  association  as  then  conceived 
was  limited  to  "the  prompt  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  commercial  information,"  a  func- 
tion to  be  discharged  through  the  Commercial 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  comprised 
of  10  people. 

As  we  look  back  over  almost  three-quarters 


"Address  made  before  the  Pan  American  Society 
of  the  United  States  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Apr.  16 
(press  release  196,  revised) . 


of  a  century  of  development,  we  see  how  greatly 
our  regional  system  has  expanded  both  as  to 
size  and  function.  The  evolution  also  shows 
how  flexible  the  system  has  been  in  adapting  it- 
self to  the  needs  of  the  member  governments 
and  the  changing  currents  of  international 
affairs. 

We  can  likewise  point  to  another  important 
fact:  An  expanding  community  of  mutual  in- 
terests gives  our  regional  grouping  unique 
character  and  strength.  This  community  of 
interest  has  two  facets.  One  is  our  interde- 
pendence as  member  states  of  the  inter- Ameri- 
can system  rooted  in  geography,  history,  and 
tradition.  The  other  is  the  interdependence  of 
the  objectives  we  pursue.  For  example,  we 
know  that  we  cannot  forge  ahead  in  strengthen- 
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ing  the  practice  of  representative  democracy 
without  corresponding  progress  in  economic 
development  and  social  justice,  and  vice  versa. 
The  range  of  our  common  interests  is  never 
static,  but  constantly  increasing,  developing, 
and  drawing  us  into  a  closer  interdependence. 

This  process  of  interdependence  has  come  into 
sharp  focus  within  recent  years  as  we  grapple 
with  the  problems  of  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
at  the  same  time  deal  with  the  rising  threat 
of  Castro  Communist  subversion. 

In  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  I  want  to 
focus  on  one  area  of  our  hemispheric  relations 
where  I  see  the  need — and  I  hasten  to  add  the 
promise — of  change  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
our  times.  I  refer  specifically  to  necessary  ad- 
justments in  traditional  attitudes  toward  the 
principles  of  self-determination  and  noninter- 
vention. These  adjustments  are  necessary  to 
place  the  hemisphere  in  the  strongest  position 
to  move  forward  with  its  tasks  of  promoting 
material  welfare  and  strengthening  represent- 
ative democracy,  while  at  the  same  time  repel- 
ling the  attacks  of  hostile  forces  at  both  ex- 
tremes of  the  political  spectrum. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  am  not  advocating 
any  basic  alteration  of  these  concepts  which  we 
fully  endorse.  Kather  what  is  sought  is  a  mod- 
ification of  governmental  attitudes  regarding 
how  they  should  be  interpreted  and  applied  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  inter- American 
community  in  these  critical  times. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  last  year,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Panama  noted  that  in  the  application 
of  the  two  principles  the  hemisphere  ran  the 
risk  of  "drifting  toward  a  new  formula  of  eyes 
shut  and  hands  off"  resulting  in  an  "almost  com- 
plete indifference  to  the  fate  of  brother  peoples 
who,  within  their  own  national  boundaries,  are 
deprived  by  force  of  all  chance  of  self-deter- 
mination, and  for  whom  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention, carried  to  its  most  extreme  inter- 
pretation, becomes  a  universal  condemnation  to 
live  forever  subject  to  the  oppression  that  in- 
curably affects  them."  He  went  on  to  say  that 
"it  is  necessary  carefully  to  review  these  con- 
cepts in  order  to  find  clear  definitions  for  them 
that,  while  reaffirming  their  primary  philosoph- 


ical bases,  would  not  close  the  door  to  possible 
collective  measures  intended  to  assure  all  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas,  within  their  own 
boundaries,  of  their  freedom,  their  right  to 
control  their  own  destiny,  and  their  right  to 
reestablish,  when  they  have  been  deprived  of  it 
by  force,  the  rule  of  representative  democracy, 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  American  regional 
system." 

Two  Great  Challenges 

The  hemisphere  today  confronts  two  great 
challenges.  One  is  to  bring  about,  within  a 
democratic  framework,  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  reform  necessary  to  provide  a 
better  way  of  life  for  millions  of  restless,  under- 
privileged persons.  The  second  is  to  defend  and 
perfect  our  democratic  institutions  against  the 
attempts  of  Castro  communism  to  undermine 
and  destroy  them. 

These  challenges  are  closely  interrelated.  It 
is  an  obvious  fact  that  communism  breeds  on 
economic  and  social  discontent.  It  is  equally 
evident  that  the  most  effective  long-term  de- 
fense of  democratic  institutions  is  to  raise  the 
levels  of  education  and  material  well-beinjr  of 
the  population  at  large  while  efforts  are  con- 
tinued to  promote  greater  respect  for  human 
rights  and  observance  of  constitutional  pro- 
cedures. And  finally  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly clear  that  it  is  free  people  under  demo- 
cratic governments  who  are  most  rapidly  in- 
creasing their  material  well-being. 

Our  interdependence  in  the  economic  and 
social  fields  is  fully  recognized  and  increasingly 
practiced.  It  is  the  underlying  premise  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Governments  do  not 
hesitate  to  discuss  their  domestic  problems  with 
other  countries,  bilaterally  and  in  multilateral 
forums,  and  seek  assistance  from  abroad.  They 
prepare  national  plans  for  review  and  approval 
by  international  panels  of  experts  and  interna- 
tional lending  institutions.  They  invite  tech- 
nicians from  other  countries  to  work  with  them 
in  improving  governmental  procedures  and 
services  in  a  wide  area  of  economic  and  social 
activities.  Increasingly,  producer  and  con- 
sumer countries  are  entering  into  commodity 
agreements  regulating  such  internal  matters  as 
levels  of  production  and  price.    There  is  grow- 
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ing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  common 
tariff  and  customs  arrangements  as  an  aid  to 
national  economic  development  programs. 
These  few  examples  serve  to  demonstrate  how 
the  American  governments  have  come  to  real- 
ize that  their  national  welfare  in  economic  and 
social  matters  is  intimately  linked  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  as  a  whole.  In  the 
process  they  have  not  permitted  dogmatic  inter- 
pretations of  self-determination  and  noninter- 
vention to  distract  them  from  seeking  a  better 
way  of  life  for  their  peoples. 

In  the  political-security  fields,  the  American 
governments  have  not  achieved  the  same  level 
of  recognition  of  their  interdependence.  But 
the  trend  is  encouraging.  The  obstacles  are 
deeply  rooted  in  history.  While  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  Latin  American  em- 
phasis on  the  concepts  of  self-determination  and 
nonintervention  are  no  longer  present,  national 
attitudes  embodying  those  concepts,  forged  in 
another  era,  remain  and  are  slow  to  change. 

Two  main  problems  confront  the  inter- Amer- 
ican community  in  the  political-security  field, 
making  necessary  a  reassessment  of  these  atti- 
tudes. One  is  the  danger  of  indirect  aggression 
in  the  form  of  Communist  subversion  currently 
aided  by  the  present  regime  in  Cuba.  The  sec- 
ond is  insuring  that  the  efforts  toward  economic 
and  social  development  are  accompanied  by  a 
more  effective  exercise  of  representative  democ- 
racy. Recognizing  the  interrelation  between 
material  progress,  social  justice,  and  political 
stability,  we  should  find  it  disturbing  indeed 
to  see  a  retrogression  in  the  practice  of  democ- 
racy at  the  time  that  the  hemisphere  is  making 
real  advances  on  the  economic  and  social  fronts. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  Cuba  and  of 
Communist  subversion,  a  great  deal  of  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  past  18  months.  The 
turning  point  was  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  For- 
eign Ministers  in  Punta  del  Este,  which  tackled 
both  questions.2 

On  Cuba  the  foreign  ministers  decided  to  ex- 
clude the  Castro  regime  from  further  partici- 
pation in  the  various  bodies  of  the  inter- Amer- 
ican system  and  to  provide  for  economic  sanc- 
tions against  it.  As  interesting  and  important 
as  the  measures  taken  is  the  premise  on  which 


2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  19,  1962,  p.  270. 


the  action  was  based.  This  was  that  the  internal 
system  of  government  adopted  by  the  Castro 
regime — the  Marxist-Leninist  system — was  and 
is  incompatible  with  the  principles  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  inter- American  system  and  that 
any  member  of  the  OAS  which  accepts  that 
form  of  government  excludes  itself  from  the 
Organization. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  action  was  taken 
under  the  Rio  Treaty  and  is  in  full  conformity 
with  it  and  with  article  19  of  the  Charter  of 
the  OAS,  which  provides  that  collective  meas- 
ures taken  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security  in  the  hemisphere  do  not  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  principles  of  nonintervention 
and  inviolability  of  national  territory. 

On  the  threat  of  Communist  subversion  the 
foreign  ministers  made  clear  that,  in  order  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  threat,  individual  and 
collective  action  was  necessary.  To  this  end 
they  prescribed  in  Resolution  II  of  that  meeting 
three  measures.  First,  they  directed  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  OAS  to  maintain  all  necessary  vigi- 
lance against  acts  of  aggression,  subversion,  or 
other  dangers  to  peace  and  security  resulting 
from  the  continued  intervention  of  Sino-Soviet 
powers  in  the  hemisphere  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  governments  for  dealing  with 
such  acts.  Second,  to  advise  the  Council  in  the 
maintenance  of  this  vigilance,  and  the  govern- 
ments should  they  also  desire,  they  authorized 
a  Special  Consultative  Committee  on  Security. 
This  Committee  has  been  operating  effectively 
for  a  year,  assisting  the  Dominican  Republic  on 
one  occasion  and  more  recently  the  Council  of 
the  OAS.  And  third,  the  foreign  ministers 
urged  the  member  governments  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  for  their  individual  or  collective 
self-defense  and  to  cooperate  as  necessary  to 
strengthen  their  capacity  to  counteract  the 
threats  arising  from  the  continued  intervention 
of  Sino-Soviet  powers.  This  recommendation 
clearly  was  intended  to  cover  the  furnishing  of 
material  and  training  assistance  to  member 
governments  to  strengthen  their  internal 
security  capabilities  in  anticipation  of  resort  to 
violence  by  subversive  elements.  This  type  of 
help  we  are  providing  to  many  Latin  American 
countries  today.  It  also  covers  the  provision, 
upon  request,  of  military  forces  to  maintain 
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surveillance  against  threatened  aggression  from 
abroad  or  otherwise  to  help  a  government 
threatened  by  a  Communist  takeover.  Cer- 
tainly the  United  States,  and  I  am  sure  many 
other  members  of  the  inter- American  system, 
are  prepared  to  respond  to  any  such  call  for 
help  in  preserving  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
hemisphere,  as  more  than  half  of  them  did 
during  the  missile  crisis  last  fall. 

A  New  Sense  of  Urgency 

Events  since  the  Punta  del  Este  meeting — 
the  Cuban  arms  buildup,  the  missile  crisis, 
Castro's  open  encouragement  of  violence — have 
served  to  give  a  new  sense  of  urgency  for  action 
to  counteract  Communist  subversion  in  the 
hemisphere.  This  is  reflected  in  the  attention 
being  paid  by  governments  to  improving  their 
security  forces  and  keeping  closer  watch  over 
Communist  subversive  elements  as  well  as  work- 
ing out  cooperative  arrangements  with  other 
governments. 

Since  the  meeting  of  OAS  foreign  ministers 
early  last  October 3  a  committee  of  the  Council 
of  the  OAS  has  been  studying  three  important 
aspects  of  Communist  subversion :  use  of  Cuba 
as  a  base  for  training  in  subversive  activities,  the 
flow  of  Communist  propaganda,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  funds  for  Communist  subversive  pur- 
poses. This  report  has  now  been  virtually 
completed,  and  I  expect  it  will  be  presented  to 
the  Council  this  week.  Meanwhile,  seven  of  the 
A.merican  governments — the  five  Central  Amer- 
ican countries,  Panama,  and  the  United  States- 
have  moved  ahead  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  bol- 
ster their  defenses  against  Castro  Communist 
subversion.  Pursuant  to  a  decision  reached  at 
the  San  Jose  Meeting  of  Presidents  last  month,4  " 
high-level  representatives  with  primary  respon- 
sibility in  the  security  field  from  these  seven 
countries  met  in  Managua  just  a  few  days  ago 
wid  agreed  on  a  series  of  specific,  practical  steps 
x>  deal  with  Communist  subversive  activities.5 
Central  to  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
3AS  study,  as  well  as  in  the  Managua  decisions, 
s  recognition  that,  while  individual  action  is 
he  first  line  of  defense,  cooperation  among 

5  Ibid.,  Oct.  22, 1962,  p.  598. 
'Ibid.,  Apr.  8, 1963,  p.  511. 
0  See  p.  719. 


states  is  indispensable  if  individual  measures 
are  to  achieve  maximum  effectiveness. 

From  this  brief  summary  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  Communist  threat  in  this 
hemisphere  has  given  the  American  govern- 
ments a  new  appreciation  of  their  interdepend- 
ence in  political  matters.  It  has  brought  a 
further  recognition  that  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention cannot  be  permitted  to  serve  as  a 
cloak  behind  which  a  member  state  or  domestic 
subversive  forces  can  threaten  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  continent  or  of  individual  coun- 
tries by  associating  with  and  receiving  aid  from 
hostile  extracontinental  powers  and  serving  as 
their  beachhead.  And  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  an  effective  means  for  fighting  Communist 
intervention  is  to  confront  it  with  the  collective 
action  of  the  inter- American  community. 

The  mutuality  of  interest  in  promoting  repre- 
sentative democracy  in  this  hemisphere  is 
widely  accepted  as  a  general  proposition  not 
only  for  its  own  sake  but  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  a  strong  democracy  is  the  best  defense 
against  communism.  However,  appropriate 
collective  action  to  promote  its  observance  re- 
mains a  sensitive  issue  for  some  governments, 
which  fear  it  would  undermine  the  principles  of 
self-determination  and  nonintervention. 

I  believe  such  fears  to  be  unfounded.  If 
governments  accept  the  fact  that  political  prob- 
lems are  interlocked  with  economic  problems 
and  it  is  impossible  to  solve  the  latter  without 
finding  an  adequate  solution  to  the  former,  and 
that  progress  must  be  made  on  both  fronts  to 
defeat  international  communism,  I  think  they 
should  be  as  concerned  about  the  practice  of 
democracy  as  about  the  levels  of  public  educa- 
tion, health,  industrialization,  and  world  trade. 
By  the  same  token,  if  the  inter- American  com- 
munity can  discuss  and  make  recommendations 
on  how  to  improve  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions, it  should  be  able  under  proper  circum- 
stances to  consider  the  conditions  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  the  hemisphere  and  the  means 
for  improving  it.  Efforts  at  this  have  been 
made  at  recent  inter-American  conferences, 
particularly  the  Fifth  Meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  in  1959.6    The  decisions  reached  at 
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these  meetings,  however,  have  not  gone  beyond 
general  exhortations  and  provision  for  studies. 
They  have  not  entered  into  an  analysis  of  specific 
problems  impeding  fuller  exercise  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  how  the  community  might 
work  together  to  resolve  them. 

In  my  opinion  our  interdependence  makes  it 
important  that  we  in  this  hemisphere  put  to  one 
side  traditional  attitudes  which  are  obstacles  to 
promoting  representative  democracy.  We  must 
recognize  that  failure  of  the  democratic  process 
in  any  one  of  the  member  states  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  entire  community,  that  interrup- 
tions of  democratic  and  constitutional  govern- 
ments in  one  country  inevitably  encourage  anti- 
democratic elements  elsewhere. 

We  need  to  give  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination its  true  and  vital  meaning:  freedom 
for  the  people  periodically  to  decide  through 
elections  who  their  leaders  should  be  and  the 
policies  they  should  follow.  It  has  been  said 
that  we  should  not  concern  ourselves  with 
changing  the  present  regime  in  Cuba  for  that 
would  violate  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion. Until  that  regime  is  ready  to  seek  the 
sanction  of  a  free  election,  as  Castro  often  prom- 
ised to  do  in  the  early  days,  it  has  no  claim  for 
the  protection  of  this  great  principle.  And  we 
should  come  to  the  realization  that  the  active 
pursuit  of  ways  for  improving  the  quality  of 
democracy  in  our  respective  countries  does  not 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  non- 
intervention. 

Promotion  of  Representative  Democracy 

While  we  wait  for  hemispheric  opinion  to 
crystallize  around  a  more  positive  approach  to 
the  promotion  of  the  exercise  of  representative 
democracy,  we  can  derive  satisfaction  over  some 
of  the  progress  being  made  in  this  direction.  I 
would  mention  these  examples : 

1.  The  increasingly  categorical  reaffirmation 
of  respect  for  human  rights  and  the  exercise  of 
representative  democracy  emanating  from 
recent  inter- American  meetings  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  Cuban  situation  but  with  re- 
gard to  problems  arising  in  our  own  hemisphere. 
In  this  connection  I  would  mention  specifically 
the  paragraph  in  the  declaration  7  accompany- 

7  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  11, 1961,  p.  462. 


ing  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  establishing 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  which  reads : 

This  Alliance  is  established  on  the  basic  principle 
that  free  men  working  through  the  institution  of  rep- 
resentative democracy  can  best  satisfy  man's  aspira- 
tions, including  those  for  work,  home  and  land,  health 
and  schools.  No  system  can  guarantee  true  progress 
unless  it  affirms  the  dignity  of  the  individual  which 
is  the  foundation  of  our  civilization. 

2.  The  active  and  vigorous  role  being  played  ; 
by  the  Inter- American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  in  the  promotion  of  respect  for  human 
rights. 

3.  The  example  set  by  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic in  making  use  of  services  provided  by  the 
OAS  in  its  difficult  transition  from  dictatorship 
to  democratic  government. 

4.  The  increasing  use  being  made  by  govern- 
ments in   inviting  outside  observers  selected  j 
from  panels  furnished  by  the  OAS  to  witness 
elections. 

5.  The  growing  manifestations  of  concern  by 
governments  when  forcible  and  unconstitutional 
seizures  of  power  take  place  in  one  of  our  ' 
countries. 

6.  The  fact  that  the  American  governments 
have  agreed  to  consider  the  general  problem  of 
the  effective  exercise  of  representative  democ- 
racy at  the  Eleventh  Inter- American  Confer- 
ence when  it  is  held. 

While  these  achievements  may  seem  small  in 
the  context  of  the  objectives  sought,  they  augur 
well  for  the  future. 

In  closing  I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  at  the 
outset :  that  after  working  together  in  this  hem- 
isphere for  close  to  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
we  have  developed  a  large  community  of  mutual 
'  interests  which  give  the  inter- American  system 
a  unique  character  and  strength.  It  is  now 
being  tested  on  the  one  hand  by  the  grave  peril 
of  Communist  subversion  and  on  the  other  by 
the  challenge  of  bringing  about  a  social  and 
economic  transformation  of  our  hemisphere 
within  a  democratic  framework.  In  meeting 
both  tests  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
paralyzed  into  immobility  by  inapplicable  dog- 
mas of  yesterday.  As  time  and  circumstance 
change  we  must  reexamine  basic  concepts  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  interpreted  and  adapted 
meaningfully  to  changing  requirements.    We 
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must  each  zealously  guard  our  ^dependence, 
but  in  doing  so  we  should  not  let  it  stop  us 
from  enriching  and  strengthening  it  by  acting 
fully  and  jointly  upon  the  challenging  20th- 
century  truth  of  our  interdependence. 


Sir  Winston  Churchill  Becomes 
Honorary  Citizen  of  United  States 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  was  'proclaimed  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  at  ceremonies  at  the  White  House 
on  April  9.  Participating  in  the  ceremony  with 
the  President  were  Sir  David  Ormsby  Gore, 
British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Ran- 
lolph  Churchill,  Sir  Winston's  son,  and  George 
W.  Ball,  Acting  Secretary  of  State.  Following 
'*  their  exchange  of  remarks  and  the  text  of 
'he  President's  proclamation. 


■XCHANGE  OF  REMARKS 

tfhite  House  press  release  dated  April  9 
'resident  Kennedy 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Members  of  Congress, 
Members  of  the  Cabinet,  His  Excellency  the 
British  Ambassador,  Ambassadors  of  the  Com- 
uonwealth,  old  friends  of  Sir  Winston  led  by 
kfr.  Baruch,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  We  gather 
oday  at  a  moment  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
Jnited  States. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  United  States 
Congress  has  solemnly  resolved  »  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  proclaim  an 
onorary  citizenship  for  the  citizen  of  another 
ountry,  and  in  joining  me  to  perform  this 
•appy  duty  the  Congress  gives  Sir  Winston 
Ihurchill  a  distinction  shared  only  with  the 
[arquis  de  Lafayette. 

In  naming  him  an  honorary  citizen,  I  only 
ropose  a  formal  recognition  of  the  place  he 
as  long  since  won  in  the  history  of  freedom 
tid  in  the  affections  of  my,  and  now  his,  fellow 
mntrymen. 

Whenever  and  wherever  tyranny  threatened, 
a  has   always   championed   liberty.    Facing 

"H.R.  4374. 


firmly  toward  the  future,  he  has  never  for- 
gotten the  past.  Serving  six  monarchs  of  his 
native  Great  Britain,  he  has  served  all  men's 
freedom  and  dignity. 

In  the  dark  days  and  darker  nights  when 
Britain  stood  alone — and  most  men  save  Eng- 
lishmen despaired  of  England's  life— he  mobi- 
lized the  English  language  and  sent  it  into 
battle.  The  incandescent  quality  of  his  words 
illuminated  the  courage  of  his  countrymen. 

Indifferent  himself  to  danger,  he  wept  over 
the  sorrows  of  others.  A  child  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  became  in  time  its  father. 
Accustomed  to  the  hardships  of  battle,  he  has 
no  distaste  for  pleasure. 

Now  his  stately  ship  of  life,  having  weathered 
the  severest  storms  of  a  troubled  century,  is 
anchored  in  tranquil  waters,  proof  that  courage 
and  faith  and  the  zest  for  freedom  are  truly 
indestructible.  The  record  of  his  triumphant 
passage  will  inspire  free  hearts  all  over  the 
globe. 

By  adding  his  name  to  our  rolls,  we  mean  to 
honor  him,  but  his  acceptance  honors  us  far 
more.  For  no  statement  or  proclamation  can 
enrich  his  name  now;  the  name  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  is  already  legend. 

[At  this  point  the  President  signed  and  read  the 
proclamation.] 

Ambassador  David  Ormsby  Gore 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  asked  to  hand 
over  to  you  a  letter  from  Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill expressing  to  you  and  through  you  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  his  gratitude  for 
the  unprecedented  honor  which  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  this  day. 

President  Kennedy 

I  would  ask  Mr.  Randolph  Churchill,  Sir 
Winston's  son,  who  is  accompanied  by  Sir  Win- 
ston's grandson,  Winston  Churchill,  to  read  the 
letter. 

Randolph  Churchill 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
United  States  Government,  Your  Excellencies, 
ladies  and  gentlemen : 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  David 
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Bruce  that  it  is  your  intention  to  sign  a  Bill  conferring 
upon  me  Honorary  Citizenship  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  received  many  kindnesses  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  the  honour  which  you  now 
accord  me  is  without  parallel.  I  accept  it  with  deep 
gratitude  and  affection. 

I  am  also  most  sensible  of  the  warm-hearted  action 
of  the  individual  States  who  accorded  me  the  great 
compliment  of  their  own  honorary  citizenships  as  a 
prelude  to  this  Act  of  Congress. 

It  is  a  remarkable  comment  on  our  affairs  that  the 
former  Prime  Minister  of  a  great  sovereign  state 
should  thus  be  received  as  an  honorary  citizen  of  an- 
other. I  say  "great  sovereign  state"  with  design  and 
emphasis,  for  I  reject  the  view  that  Britain  and  the 
Commonwealth  should  now  be  relegated  to  a  tame  and 
minor  role  in  the  world.  Our  past  is  the  key  to  our 
future,  which  I  firmly  trust  and  believe  will  be  no  less 
fertile  and  glorious.  Let  no  man  underrate  our  en- 
ergies, our  potentialities  and  our  abiding  power  for 
good. 

I  am,  as  you  know,  half  American  by  blood,  and  the 
story  of  my  association  with  that  mighty  and  benevo- 
lent nation  goes  back  nearly  ninety  years  to  the  day  of 
my  Father's  marriage.  In  this  century  of  storm  and 
tragedy  I  contemplate  with  high  satisfaction  the  con- 
stant factor  of  the  interwoven  and  upward  progress  of 
our  peoples.  Our  comradeship  and  our  brotherhood  in 
war  were  unexampled.  We  stood  together,  and  be- 
cause of  that  fact  the  free  world  now  stands.  Nor  has 
our  partnership  any  exclusive  nature:  the  Atlantic 
community  is  a  dream  that  can  well  be  fulfilled  to  the 
detriment  of  none  and  to  the  enduring  benefit  and 
honour  of  the  great  democracies. 

Mr.  President,  your  action  illuminates  the  theme  of 
unity  of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  to  which  I  have 
devoted  a  large  part  of  my  life.  I  would  ask  you  to 
accept  yourself,  and  to  convey  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  through  them  to  the  American  people,  my 
solemn  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  this  unique  distinction, 
which  will  always  be  proudly  remembered  by  my 
descendants. 

Winston  S.  Churchill 


President  Kennedy 

Mr.  George  Ball,  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Ball 

Mr.  President,  I  hand  you  an  honorary  citi- 
zen's passport  for  Sir  Winston.  This  is  the 
only  document  of  its  kind  in  existence  and  is  a 
unique  document  for  a  unique  citizen. 

[The  President  handed  the  document  to  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph Churchill.] 

Mr.  Churchill 

Thank  you  very  much. 


TEXT  OF  PROCLAMATION  » 

A      PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  a  son  of  America 
though  a  subject  of  Britain,  has  been  throughout'his 
life  a  firm  and  steadfast  friend  of  the  American  people 
and  the  American  Nation ;  and 

Whereas  he  has  freely  offered  his  hand  and  his  faith 
in  days  of  adversity  as  well  as  triumph ;  and 

Whereas  his  bravery,  charity  and  valor,  both  in  war 
and  in  peace,  have  been  a  flame  of  inspiration  in 
freedom's  darkest  hour;  and 

Whereas  his  life  has  shown  that  no  adversary  can 
overcome,  and  no  fear  can  deter,  free  men  in  the  defense 
of  their  freedom ;  and 

Whereas  he  has  expressed  with  unsurpassed  power 
and  splendor  the  aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  for 
dignity  and  freedom ;  and 

Whereas  he  has  by  his  art  as  ah  historian  'and  his. 
judgment  as  a  statesman  made  the  past  the  servant  of, 
the  future ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of, 
the  United  States  of  America,  under  the  authority  con-, 
tained  in  an  Act  of  the  88th  Congress,  do  hereby  declare 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  an  honorary  citizen  of  thei 
United  States  of  America. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand! 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America' 
to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  ninth  day  of; 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
[seal]     dred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence  of   the  United   States  of  America  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seventh. 


rtiL  d'etre***  &» 


ctijp****  X&Ik«*4 


By  the  President: 
George  W.  Ball, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


Mrs.  Louchheim  Keynote  Speaker 
at  Women's  Organizations  Seminar 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
April  19  (press  release  210)  that  Mrs.  Katie 
Louchheim,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs,  would  be  the  keynote  speaker  at 
a  seminar  of  national  women's  voluntary  orga- 
nizations on  April  24  at  Washington,  D.C. 

The  conference,  sponsored  by  the  Association 
of  American  Foreign  Service  Women,  brought 
together  representatives  of  eight  large  national 
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women's  organizations,  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  Women's  Association  to  discuss  the 
work  of  women's  organizations  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  purpose  of  the  seminar  was  better  to 
equip  Foreign  Service  wives,  through  their  or- 
ganization, to  contribute  to  the  community, 
whether  at  home  or  at  foreign  posts,  as  leaders 
in  the  work  of  women's  organizations.  Wives 
of  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  U.S.  Information  Agency  personnel  were 
invited  to  participate,  along  with  Foreign  Serv- 
ice wives. 

The  nongovernmental  organizations  partici- 
pating in  the  seminar  were  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  the  Association  of  Junior 
Leagues  of  America,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  Overseas  Education  Fund,  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America,  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  the  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
and  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
In  addition  to  Mrs.  Louchheim,  speakers  at  the 
seminar  included  Mrs.  Mildred  K.  Marcy,  wom- 
en's activities  adviser,  USIA ;  and  Mrs.  Katha- 
rine D.  Pringle,  women's  special  projects  officer, 
Department  of  State. 


New  York  State  Asks  Permission 
To  Remove  Niagara  Shoal 

Press  release  201  dated  April  17 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
April  17  that  on  April  11  it  had  transmitted 
to  the  United  States  Section  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  United  States  and  Canada, 
an  application  from  the  Power  Authority  of  the 
State  of  New  York  for  the  Commission's  ap- 
proval to  the  removal  of  a  shoal  in  the  Niagara 
River  upstream  from  the  American  Falls.  The 
approval  of  the  Commission  is  being  sought  pur- 
suant to  article  III  of  the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  of  1909.  The  Commission  was  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  1909  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  questions  and  to  make  recommen- 
lations  concerning  the  use  of  boundary  waters 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  support  of  its  application  the  Power  Au- 


thority states  that  the  removal  of  the  shoal  is 
required  to  permit  the  free  flow  of  ice  down  the 
Niagara  Kiver  and  over  the  Niagara  Falls  and 
to  avoid  blockage  of  ice  and  the  detrimental 
effect  of  such  blockage  which  was  experienced 
during  the  winter  of  1962-63. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 
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velopment Corporation  for  Year  1961.  Letter  of 
transmittal  from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
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61pp. 

Activities  and  Procedures  of  UNESCO.  Hearing  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  March  4,  1963.  35  pp. 
Test  Ban  Negotiations  and  Disarmament.  Hearing 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
March  11,  1963.    50  pp. 

Study  of  Certain  Aspects  of  National  Security  Opera- 
tions. Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  13.  S.  Rept.  27. 
March  11, 1963.    4  pp. 
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ters. Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  60.  S.  Rept.  34. 
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Review  of  the  Administration  of  the  Trading  With  the 
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ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  March  13, 
1963.    42  pp. 

A  Report  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  1963.  Con- 
elusions  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate.  March 
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Castro  Communist  Subversion  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. Report  by  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  March  14,  1963.  13  pp.  [Com- 
mittee print] 

1963  Joint  Economic  Report.  Report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  the  January  1963  economic 
report  of  the  President,  with  minority  and  other 
views.    S.  Rept.  78.    March  14,  1963.    114  pp. 

Study  Mission  to  Southeast  Asia,  November-December 
1962.  Report  by  Senators  Gale  W.  McGee,  Frank 
Church,  and  Frank  E.  Moss  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  Senate.  March  15,  1963.  17  pp.  [Committee 
print] 

Providing  for  the  Settlement  of  Claims  of  Certain 
Residents  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  1988.  H.  Rept. 
110.    March  21, 1963.    5  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


Scheduled  May  Through  July  1S63 

Inter-American  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Labor 

Pan  American  Highway  Congress:  7th  Meeting  of  Permanent 
Executive  Committee. 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission:  2d 
Session. 

ILO  Textiles  Committee:  7th  Session 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:   10th  Session  . 

9th  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 

16th  World  Health  Assembly 

16th  International  Film  Festival 

NATO  Civil  Emergency  Planning  Committee 

U.N.  Committee  on  Outer  Space:  Scientific  and  Technical  Sub- 
committee. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Industrial  Development:  3d 
Session. 

OECD  Maritime  Transport  Committee 

ICAO  Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Operations 
Meeting. 

GATT  Ministerial  Meeting      

U.N.  ECE  Electric  Power  Committee:  Symposium  on  Peak 
Load  Coverage. 

FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  36th  Session     .    . 

ITU  CCITT/CCIR  Plan  Subcommittee  for  Development  of 
the  International  Network  in  Latin  America:  2d  Session. 

NATO  Ministerial  Council 

IMCO  Council:  8th  Session 

Inter-American  Commission  of  Women:  Special  Assembly    .    . 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development:  2d  Session. 

Second  Inter-American  Port  and  Harbor  Conference 

Inter-American  Ministers  of  Education:  3d  Meeting 

IMCO  Subcommittee  on  Subdivision  and  Stability  Problems: 
2d  Session. 

ILO  Governing  Body:   155th  Session  (and  its  committees)    .    . 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  30th  Session 

CENTO  Scientific  Council 

WHO  Executive  Board:  32d  Session 

International  Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries: 
13th  Meeting. 

World  Food  Congress 

ITU  Panel  of  Experts:  2d  Meeting 

ANZUS  Council:  9th  Meeting 

U.N.  ECE  Housing  Committee:  24th  Session 

International  Labor  Conference:  47th  Session 

CENTO  Economic  Experts 

GATT  Committee  on  Balance  of  Payments  Restrictions  .    .    . 

FAO  Government  Experts  on  the  Code  of  Principles  and  Desig- 
nations, Definitions,  and  Standards  for  Milk  and  Milk  Prod- 
ucts:  6th  Meeting. 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors 


Caracas May  5- 

Washington May  6- 

Moscow May  6- 

Geneva May  6- 

Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina  ....  May  6- 

Washington \.    .  May  6- 

Geneva May  7- 

Cannes May  9- 

Paris May  10- 

Geneva May  13- 

New  York May  13- 

Paris May  14- 

Montreal      May  14- 

Geneva May  16- 

Venice May  20- 

Rome May  20- 

Bogotd May  20- 

Ottawa .    .    1 May  21- 

London May  21- 

Washington May  21- 

Geneva May  21- 

Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina  ....  May  22- 

Bogota. May  23- 

London May  27- 

Geneva May  27- 

New  York May  27- 

Tehran May  28- 

Geneva May  28- 

Halifax June  3- 

Washington June  4- 

Geneva June  4- 

Wellington June  5- 

Geneva June  5 

Geneva June  5- 

Ankara June  6- 

Geneva June  10- 

Rome June  10- 

Vienna June  11- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences.  Apr.  9,  1963.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations- 
ANZUS,  Australia-New  Zealand-United  States;  CCIR,  Comite"  consultatif  international  des  radio  communica- 
tions; CCITT,  Comite'  consultatif  international  telegraphique  et  telephonique;  CENTO,  Central  Treaty  Organi- 
zation; ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  IMCO,  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  NATO,  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  OECD,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development;  PIANO,  ler- 
manent  International  Association  of  Navigation  Congresses;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization. 
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PIANC  Permanent  International  Commission:  Annual  Meet- 
ing. 

10th  International  Electronic,  Nuclear  and  Motion  Picture  Ex- 
position. 

FAO  Group  on  Citrus  Fruits:  3d  Session 

U.N.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:  11th  Session  . 

UNESCO  Preparatory  Meeting  for  an  Interdisciplinary  Con- 
ference on  Scientific  Research. 

13th  International  Film  Festival 

FAO  North  American  Forestry  Commission:  2d  Session   .    .    . 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  Antarctic  Communications 

GATT  Working  Party  on  Relations  with  Poland 

FAO  Council:  40th  Session 

ILO  Governing  Body:   156th  Session 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  the  Carriage  of  Dangerous  Goods  by 
Sea. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Regional  Cartographic  Conference  for  Africa  .    . 

Victoria  International  Film  Festival 

International  Whaling  Commission:   15th  Meeting 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  36th  Session 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission: 
Working  Group  on  the  International  Cooperative  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Tropical  Atlantic. 

3d  International  Film  Festival 

IMCO  Subcommittee  on  Code  of  Signals 

16th  International  Film  Festival 


Brussels June  11- 

Rome June  15- 

Rome June  17- 

Geneva June  17- 

Paris June  20- 

Berlin June  21- 

Ottawa June  24- 

Washington June  24— 

Geneva June  24- 

Rome June  24- 

Geneva June  28- 

London July  1- 

Nairobi July  1- 

Victoria,  B.C July  1- 

London July  1— 

Geneva July  2- 

Paris July  2- 

Moscow July  7- 

London July  8- 

Locarno July  17- 


vKKy 
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Ministers  of  Seven  Governments 
Meet  in  Nicaragua 

The  Ministers  of  Government,  Interior,  and 
Security  of  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  the 
United  States  met  at  Managua,  Nicaragua, 
April  3  and  4-  The  U.S.  delegation  was  headed 
by  Deputy  Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach.  Following  is  the  text  of  the  final 
act  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

Resolution  I 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Government,  In- 
terior and  Security  convoked  pursuant  to  the 
pertinent  section  of  the  Declaration  of  Central 
America x  signed  by  the  Presidents  of  the  seven 
countries  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica  on  March  19, 
1963 

AGREES 

To  recommend  to  their  Governments  that 
they  adopt,  within  the  limitations  of  their  re- 
spective constitutional  provisions,  measures  to 
be  put  into  effect  immediately,  to  prohibit,  re- 
strict and  discourage  the  movement  of  their 
nationals  to  and  from  Cuba.  To  this  end,  they 
propose  the  adoption  of  the  following  measures  : 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  8,  1963,  p.  515. 


1 )  Provide,  as  a  general  rule,  that  every  pass- 
port or  other  travel  document  which  may  be 
issued  carry  a  stamp  which  indicates  that  said 
passport  is  not  valid  for  travel  to  Cuba. 

2)  Declare  officially  that  nationals  who  are 
permitted  to  travel  to  Cuba  should  have  the 
permission  duly  inscribed  in  their  official  travel 
document. 

3)  Promulgate  regulations  restricting  the 
granting  of  visas  to  foreigners  who  have  trav- 
elled to  Cuba  within  a  stipulated  period  of  time. 

4)  Notify  travel  agencies  and  transport  com- 
panies of  these  measures  for  due  compliance; 
and  inform  the  governments  of  other  countries 
through  the  most  appropriate  means. 

5)  Request  the  Governments  of  the  Hemi- 
sphere : 

a)  not  to  allow  the  nationals  of  signatory 
countries  to  travel  to  Cuba  unless  they  possess  a 
valid  passport  or  other  document  issued  by  their 
country  of  origin  valid  for  such  travel ; 

b)  not  to  accept  visas,  tourist  cards  or  other 
documents  issued  to  their  nationals  for  travel  to 
Cuba  which  do  not  form  an  integral  (non- 
detachable)  part  of  their  passports  or  other 
travel  documents; 

c)  to  observe  the  limitations  placed  in  the 
passports  or  other  travel  documents  of  the  na- 
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tionals  of  signatory  governments  and  not  allow 
them  to  depart  for  Cuba ; 

d)  to  inform  the  signatory  countries  through 
appropriate  channels  of  refusals  to  allow  one  of 
their  nationals  to  depart  for  Cuba ;  and 

e)  to  provide  the  signatory  governments  the 
names  of  their  nationals  which  may  appear  on 
the  passenger  list  of  any  airplane  or  ship  going 
to  or  coming  from  Cuba. 

Resolution  II 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Government,  In- 
terior and  Security  convoked  pursuant  to  the 
pertinent  section  of  the  Declaration  of  Central 
America  signed  by  the  Presidents  of  the  seven 
countries  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica  on  March  19, 
1963 

AGREES 

To  recommend  to  their  Governments  that 
they  enlist  the  cooperation  of  financial  institu- 
tions to  report  on  the  transfer  of  funds  which 
persons  or  groups  catalogued  as  Communist 
subversive  elements  make,  within  their  respec- 
tive countries,  for  subversive  purposes;  and  to 
establish  surveillance  of  Communist-controlled 
businesses  and  other  activities  to  identify  the 
transfer  of  funds  through  such  establishments 
for  subversive  purposes  or  activities;  and  im- 
pound such  funds,  or  take  preventive  measures, 
compatible  with  each  country's  legislation,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  used  for  purposes  that 
would  tend  to  destroy  democratic  governments. 

Resolution  III 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Government,  In- 
terior and  Security  convoked  pursuant  to  the 
pertinent  section  of  the  Declaration  of  Central 
America  signed  by  the  Presidents  of  the  seven 
countries  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica  on  March  19, 
1963 

AGREES 

To  recommend  that  their  Governments  take 
action  to  impede  the  clandestine  movement  of 
arms  into  the  Isthmian  countries,  including  spe- 
cific instructions  to  border  control  forces  to  in- 
tensify port,  airfield  and  border  inspection  of 
incoming  and  outgoing  cargo  in  order  to  prevent 
contraband  traffic  in  arms;  and  establish  strict 
security  and  accountability  with  respect  to  arms 


and  ammunition  issued  to  their  armed  forces 
and  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Resolution  IV 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Government,  In- 
terior and  Security  convoked  pursuant  to  the 
pertinent  section  of  the  Declaration  of  Central 
America  signed  by  the  Presidents  of  seven  coun- 
tries in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica  on  March  19, 1963 

AGREES 

To  recommend  to  their  Governments  action 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  subversive  Com- 
munist propaganda  materials  into  the  Isthmian 
countries  from  abroad,  adopting  laws  as  neces-  | 
sary  to  provide  severe  penalties  for  persons 
knowingly  engaged  in  the  introduction  or  dis-  : 
semination  of  such  propaganda ;  and  report  to  j 
the  diplomatic  missions  of  the  signatory  coun-  i 
tries  the  identity  of  any  person  discovered  in- 
troducing or  disseminating  such  propaganda  ; 
material  in  the  country. 

Resolution  V 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Government,  In-  \ 
terior  and  Security  convoked  pursuant  to  the  . 
pertinent  section  of  the  Declaration  of  Central 
America  signed  by  the  Presidents  of  the  seven 
countries  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica  on  March  19, 
1963 

AGREES 

I 

To  recommend  to  their  Governments  that  they 
adopt  as  soon  as  possible  for  immediate  imple- 
mentation effective  measures  to  prevent  subver- 
sive activities  that  may  be  instigated  by  Castro- 
communist  propaganda  or  agents  in  each  of  the 
Central  American  countries  and  Panama. 

Resolution  VI 
The  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Government,  In- 
terior and  Security  convoked  pursuant  to  the 
pertinent  section  of  the  Declaration  of  Central 
America  signed  by  the  Presidents  of  the  seven 
countries  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica  on  March  19, 
1963 

AGREES 

To  recommend  to  their  Governments  that  in 
order  to  impede  the  clandestine  movement  of 
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persons,  propaganda  materials  and  arms  for 
subversive  purposes  a  cooperative  system  be 
established  involving : 

a.  surveillance  by  each  country  of  its  own 
coastal  area,  and  interception  of  suspicious  craft 
within  its  territorial  waters ;  and 

b.  cooperation  of  the  Central  American 
States,  Panama  and  the  United  States  to  carry 
out  such  surveillance  and  interception,  upon  the 
request  of  any  of  the  governments  concerned. 

Resolution  VII 

Hie  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Government,  In- 
terior and  Security  convoked  pursuant  to  the 
pertinent  section  of  the  Declaration  of  Central 
America  signed  by  the  Presidents  of  the  seven 
countries  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica  on  March  19, 
1963 

AGREES 

To  recommend  to  the  Governments  of  Central 
America  and  Panama  the  establishment,  as  soon 
is  possible,  of  an  organization  in  each  State, 
vith  the  sole  purpose  of  counteracting  Com- 
nunist  subversion  in  the  Central  America-Pan- 
ima  area.  This  organization  will  be  staffed  by 
pecialized  personnel  to  whom  privileges  will 
>e  extended  for  travel  in  the  above-mentioned 
irea.  These  organizations  will  be  primarily 
esponsible  for : 

a)  detecting,  controlling  and  counteracting 
ictions  and  objectives  of  the  members,  instru- 
aentalities,  sympathizers  and  collaborators  of 
he  Communist  Party;  and 

b)  lending  mutual  support  to  each  other  and 
onstantly  exchanging  information  regarding 
novements  of  persons  or  groups,  propaganda, 
unds  and  arms  for  Communist  subversive 
>urposes. 

Resolution  VIII 
"he  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Government,  In- 
erior  and  Security  convoked  pursuant  to  the 
•ertinent  section  of  the  Declaration  of  Central 
America  signed  by  the  Presidents  of  the  seven 
ountries  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica  on  March  19, 
963 

AGREES 

1.  To  recommend  that  their  Governments : 


a)  hold  periodic  meetings  of  representatives 
of  Isthmian  countries  and  the  United  States  to 
review  progress  made  and  problems  remaining 
in  the  control  of  movements  of  persons,  arms, 
funds  and  propaganda,  for  subversive  Commu- 
nist purposes; 

b)  hold  bilateral  discussions  among  the  signa- 
tory countries  regarding  requirements  for  tech- 
nical, materiel  assistance  and  training  support ; 
and 

c)  furnish  information  on  a  continuing  basis 
to  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  on  Communist  subversive  activities  in 
their  respective  countries. 

2.  To  inform  the  Organization  of  American 
States  of  the  agreements  taken  at  the  present 
meeting  requesting  of  that  Organization  and  the 
Member  Governments  the  indispensable  backing 
and  support  required  to  achieve  their  effective 
implementation,  thereby  strengthening  the  in- 
ter-American system. 


Atlantic  Policy  Advisory  Group 
of  NATO  Meets  in  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
19  (press  release  209)  that  W.  W.  Rostow,  Coun- 
selor of  the  Department  and  Chairman  of  the 
Policy  Planning  Council,  would  be  the  U.S.  rep- 
resentative on  the  Atlantic  Policy  Advisory 
Group  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, which  met  in  the  United  States  April  20- 
22  to  continue  discussion  of  long-term  policy 
issues  of  interest  to  the  alliance. 

The  establishment  of  the  advisory  group  was 
approved  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council  at  its 
1961  spring  session  in  Oslo,  Norway,1  and  the 
group  held  its  first  session  at  Paris  in  July 
1962.  The  present  meeting,  which  was  the 
third,  was  under  the  chairmanship  of  R.  W.  J. 
Hooper,  NATO  Assistant  Secretary  General  for 
Political  Affairs.  The  meetings  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  a  general  and  informal  exchange 
of  views  on  matters  of  mutual  concern  which  are 
not   of   an   immediate   operational   character. 

1  For  text  of  a  communique  issued  on  May  10,  1961, 
see  Bulletin  of  May  29, 1961,  p.  801. 
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In  addition  to  briefings  on  U.S.  planning  op- 
erations within  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense,  sessions  were  held  at  Airlie  House, 
Warrenton,  Va.  The  President  received  those 
attending  the  meeting  on  April  23. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Agreement  on  North  Atlantic  ocean  stations.    Done 
at   Paris    February   25,    1954.     Entered   into   force 
February  1, 1955.     TIAS  3186. 
Accession  deposited:  Japan,  March  28, 1963. 

Weights  and  Measures 

Convention  for  the  creation  of  an  international  office 
of  weights  and  measures.  Signed  at  Paris,  May  20, 
1875.  Entered  into  force  January  1,  1876.  20  Stat. 
709. 

Adherence  deposited:  United  Arab  Republic,  Octo- 
ber 15, 1962. 

Convention  amending  the  convention  relating  to  weights 
and  measures  of  May  20,  1875,  supra.  Done  at 
Sevres,  October  6,  1921.  Entered  into  force  Febru- 
ary 10, 1923.     43  Stat.  1686. 

Adherence  deposited:  United  Arab  Republic,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1962. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Agreement  on  joint  financing  of  certain  air  navigation 

services  in  Iceland.  .  . 

Agreement  on  joint  financing  of  certain  air  navigation 

services  in  Greenland  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 
Done  at  Geneva   September   25,   1956.     Entered  into 

force  June  6, 1958.     TIAS  4048  and  4049,  respectively. 

Accessions  deposited:  Japan,  March  28,  1963. 

Cultural  Relations 

Agreement  on  the  importation  of  educational,  scientific, 
and  cultural  materials,  and  protocol.  Done  at  Lake 
Success  November  22, 1950.     Entered  into  force  May 

21  1952  * 

Acceptance  deposited:  Tanganyika,  March  26,  1963. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  six 
annexes.     Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.     En- 
tered into  force  January  1,  1961;  for  the  United 
States  October  23, 1961.     TIAS  4892 
Accession  deposited:  Uganda,  March  8,  19bd. 

Radio  regulations,  with  appendixes,  annexed  to  the 
international  telecommunication  convention,  1J59. 
Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.  Entered  into 
force  May  1,  1961 ;  for  the  United  States  October  23, 
1961.     TIAS  4893. 

Notifications  of  approval:  Chad,  March  2,  1963; 
Cyprus,  February  23,  1963 ;  Guatemala,  February 
22,1963.* 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  an- 
nexed to  the  international  telecommunication  con- 
vention of  December  22,  1952  (TIAS  3266),  with 
appendixes  and  final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva 
November  29,  1958.  Entered  into  force  January  1, 
1960.     TIAS  4390. 

Notifications  of  approval:  Cyprus,  February  2.6, 19bd ; 
Guatemala,  February  22, 1963. 

Weather 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.     Entered  into 

force  March  23,  1950.    TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Algeria,  April  4, 1963. 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

2  With  a  reservation. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  April  15-21 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  April  15  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  183  of 
April  8  and  193  of  April  12. 

No.        Date  Subject 

192    4/15     Stevenson :  Pan  American  Day. 
*194    4/15     U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 
Reply     to     statement     by     Mir6 

Cardona. 
Martin :  "Interdependence  and  the 
Principles  of  Self-Determination 
and  Nonintervention"  (revised). 
Ball:      interview      on      Voice     of 

America. 
Harriman :  Anti-Defamation  League 

(excerpts). 
Recognition     of     Government     of 

Guatemala. 
Blair  House  Fine  Arts  Committee 

formed. 
Removal  of  shoal  in  Niagara  River. 
Rusk:  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors. 
Ball:   American   Society  of  News- 
paper Editors. 
Harriman :     American    Society    of 

Newspaper  Editors. 
Mrs.  Louchheim :  "The  Contribution 
of  Women  in  a  Changing  World." 
Visit  of  Grand  Duchess  of  Luxem- 
bourg. 
Gardner:   "Space  Meteorology  and 
Communications:  A  Challenge  to 
Science  and  Diplomacy." 

208  4/18    Reply      to      statement      by      Mir6 
Cardona. 

209  4/19    Meeting  of  NATO  Atlantic  Policy 
Advisory  Group  (rewrite). 

210  4/19     Seminar  of  national  women's  vol- 
untary organizations   (rewrite). 

211  4/19    Rusk :  letter  to  chairman  of  ASNE 
meeting. 


195 

4/15 

196 

4/16 

*197 

4/16 

*198 

4/16 

199 

4/17 

*200 

4/17 

201 
202 

4/17 
4/18 

203 

4/19 

204 

4/19 

f205 

4/19 

*206 

4/19 

t207 

4/19 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Stake  in  Viet-Nam 


Press  release  213,  revised,  dated  April  22 
ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  RUSK  ' 

There  are  many  subjects  which  I  would  be 
tempted  to  discuss  this  evening.  Many  of  these 
would  be  the  basis  for  encouragement  and  con- 
fidence, for  the  free  world  abroad  is  getting  on 
with  its  job.  Others  would  cause  concern  and 
anxiety  because  they  remain  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. 

I  could  skip  rather  lightly  over  a  number  of 
subjects,  but  I  would  rather,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  speak  in  my  opening  remarks,  before  your 
questions,  on  one  particular  subject,  partly  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  each  one  of  our  serious 
problems  has  a  history  of  its  own  and  an 
anatomy  of  its  own,  is  related  to  an  important 
purpose,  and  involves  the  relationship  between 
ends  and  means.  But  in  this  foreign  policy 
business,  there  is  no  free-lunch  counter.  You 
select  your  policy,  you  pay  the  cashier,  and  if 
pou  will  the  end,  without  being  prepared  to 
furnish  the  means,  you  haven't  got  a  policy. 
You  simply  have  an  illusion. 

And  therefore  I  should  like  to  address  myself 
o  a  seemingly  remote  sector  of  the  great  world- 
vide  struggle  between  freedom  and  coercion,  a 
lector  often  poorly  understood  if  not  sometimes 
leliberately  misrepresented,  but  a  sector  of  vital 
mportance  to  the  future  health  and  security 
>f  the  free  world.   And  I  refer  to  Viet-Nam. 

Viet-Nam  is  a  narrow  strip  along  the  South 
phina  Sea,  nearly  as  large  as  California,  with 

population  of  some  30  million  people— about 
•6  million  in  the  North  and  14  million  in  the 
!  »outh. 

|  With  Cambodia  and  Laos,  Viet-Nam  formed 
/hat  was  formerly  known  as  French  Indo- 

'Made  before  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  at 
J  few  York,  N.Y.  on  Apr.  22. 

£AY  13,   1003 


china.  During  the  Second  World  War,  the 
Vichy  regime  yielded  control  of  French  Indo- 
china to  the  Japanese.  In  the  spring  of  1945 
the  Japanese  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
Viet-Nam.  And  in  August  of  that  year  they 
permitted  the  Communist-oriented  Viet  Minh 
to  seize  rule. 

In  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  in  Burma  and 
the  Philippines,  Western  countries  recognized 
at  war's  end  that  national  demands  for  in- 
dependence would  have  to  be  met  promptly. 
But  this  was  not  the  case  with  Indochina.  In- 
stead, we  ourselves  were  somewhat  at  a  loss  for 
a  policy  with  regard  to  that  particular  part  of 
the  world.  So  our  people  in  charge  of  war 
plans  in  1944  sent  a  colonel  out  there  who  sent 
a  cable  back  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  saying, 
"Bequest  policy  guidance  on  American  policy 
toward  Indochina,  because  we  are  beginning  to 
get  military  access  to  that  country  and  we  need 
direction." 

Well,  there  ensued  a  vast  silence  which  lasted 
for  months.  We  sent  staff  officers  back  to  try 
to  find  the  answer.  We  sent  cables  out  there, 
and  after  about  6  months  the  reply  came  and 
it  said,  "When  asked  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  a  statement  of  American  policy  to- 
ward Indochina,  the  President" — that  was 
President  Roosevelt— "replied,  'I  don't  want  to 
hear  any  more  about  Indochina.'  " 

Well,  now  the  result  of  no  significant 
Allied  policy  at  that  point  was  that  the 
French  did  return  and  take  over  where  they 
left  off  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion, and  they  encountered  therefore  a  mili- 
tant resistance  movement.  For  8  years,  with 
material  help  from  the  United  States,  they 
sought  to  pacify  the  country.  At  the  same 
time  they  granted  increasing  autonomy  to  non- 
Communist  Vietnamese.    But  the  Viet  Minh, 
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with  help  from  the  Chinese  Communists — help 
which  was  augmented  after  the  cease-fire  in 
Korea — managed  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
their  military  capabilities. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  we,  Britain, 
France,  and  others  had  agreed  since  1945  that 
the  security  of  Southeast  Asia  crucially  de- 
pended upon  the  security  of  the  Red  River  Val- 
ley of  North  Viet-Nam.  The  inability  of  the 
leading  Western  Powers  to  concert  a  course  of 
action  to  prevent  the  loss  of  that  valley  in  1953 
and  1954  cast  a  long  shadow  across  the  future. 
The  fall  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  in  the  spring  of  1954 
led  to  the  Geneva  Agreements  ending  hostilities 
and  to  the  end  of  French  rule  in  Indochina. 
Viet-Nam  was  partitioned  at  the  17th  parallel, 
with  a  Communist  regime  entrenched  in  the 
North. 

Neither  South  Viet-Nam  nor  the  United 
States  signed  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954. 
However,  we  made  it  clear  that,  while  we  would 
not  use  force  to  disturb  the  agreements,  we 
would  view  any  renewal  of  the  aggression  in 
violation  of  those  agreements  as  a  serious  threat 
to  international  peace  and  security.  As  a  fur- 
ther deterrent,  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Or- 
ganization was  formed.  And  by  protocol,  its 
protective  umbrella  was  extended  over  the 
newly  independent  states  of  Laos,  Cambodia, 
and  South  Viet-Nam. 

In  South  Viet-Nam  much  of  the  countryside 
was  controlled  by  armed  Communist  cells  or  by 
armed  religious  sects.  Thousands  of  peasants 
had  sold  their  stock  and  moved  into  the  cities. 
Vast  areas  of  rice  land  in  the  Mekong  Delta  were 
untended.  South  Viet-Nam  was  not  producing 
enough  food  to  feed  its  own  people.  Rubber 
production  had  declined  drastically.  Railway 
bridges  had  been  dynamited  and  railway  tracks 
torn  up  by  the  retreating  Viet  Minh. 

The  capital  city  of  Saigon  was  largely  under 
the  control  of  a  secret  society  of  pirates  and 
gangsters  who  ran  the  opium  dens,  gambling 
houses,  red-light  districts  and  exacted  protec- 
tion money  from  legitimate  merchants. 

Nominally,  the  leader  of  South  Viet-Nam 
was  the  Emperor  Bao  Dai,  absent  much  of  the 
time  from  his  country.  The  Prime  Minister 
was  a  Vietnamese  nationalist,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem. 
He  was  not  well  known  at  the  time  to  most  of  his 
own  countrymen,  at  least  compared  with  a  name 


like  Ho  Chi  Minh.  He  had  to  build  a  govern- 
ment and  create  a  national  administration  out 
of  almost  nothing.  And  he  was  surrounded  by 
enemies.  The  Communists  hated  him.  So  did 
many  of  the  local  French,  who  had  not  yet 
become  reconciled  to  a  genuinely  independent 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  So  did  some  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  politicians.  Rejecting  both 
Communists  and  collaborators  with  the  formei 
colonial  regime,  his  political  base  was  narrow 
and  able  assistants  were  not  easy  to  find. 

Very  few  observers  either  in  the  West  or  ii 
Asia  gave  either  Prime  Minister  Diem  or  the 
Republic  of  South  Viet-Nam  much  chance  oJ 
survival.  Many  expected  the  Communists  U. 
take  over  within  a  few  months. 

Into  this  chaos  poured  nearly  1  milliot 
refugees  from  North  Viet-Nam.  Many  wer( 
diseased,  many  suffering  from  starvation ;  somf 
bore  scars  from  Communist  torture.  The) 
brought  nothing  but  the  clothes— or  the  rags- 
on  their  backs  and  the  will  to  work  and  to  liv< 
in  freedom.  These  were  the  intrepid  people  o: 
whom  Dr.  Tom  Dooley  wrote  so  movingly  ii 
Deliver  Us  From  EviL—who  led  him  to  devot 
the  rest  of  his  all  too  short  life  to  helping  th< 
peoples  of  Viet-Nam  and  Laos. 

In  that  book  Dr.  Dooley  said  of  the  peopL 
of  Viet-Nam :  "Americans  never  fail  to  like  tht 
Vietnamese  when  they  get  to  know  them.  It  i: 
impossible  not  to  respect  their  driving  compul 
sion  for  freedom.  .  .  ." 

Despite  the  long  odds  against  success,  Presi 
dent  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulle 
wisely  resolved  to  assist  South  Viet-Nam.  Th 
United  States  provided  economic  assistance,  i 
military  training  mission,  and  weapons. 

History  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam 

What  happened  in  South  Viet-Nam  durinj 
the  next  5  years  deserves  to  be  listed  near  th 
top  of  the  success  stories  of  the  postwar  perioc 
By  plebiscite,  the  Emperor  Bao  Dai  was  re 
placed  by  a  Republic,  with  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  a 
President,  with  an  elected  National  Asserabl; 
and  a  written  Constitution.  The  independen 
armies  of  the  religious  sects  were  dissolved.  Th 
nearly  1  million  refugees  from  the  North  wer 
resettled  and  resumed  earning  their  own  living 
A  land-reform  program,  patterned  on  the  Ian 
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reforms  in  Japan  and  on  Taiwan,  was  pressed 
forward— 123,000  heads  of  families  became 
small  landowners.  A  comprehensive  system  of 
agricultural  credit  was  set  up.  Thousands  of 
Vietnamese  were  moved  into  the  highlands  to 
raise  industrial  crops.  Eubber  production  rose, 
and  new  plantings  of  better  varieties  promised 
still  higher  production  for  the  future.  Sugar 
production  doubled  in  1958.  South  Viet-Nam 
was  soon  producing  enough  rice  to  resume  ex- 
ports on  a  rising  scale.  Various  small  indus- 
tries were  established.  Textile  production  rose 
from  near  zero  to  near  self-sufficiency.  Electric 
power  nearly  doubled.  Per  capita  national  in- 
come rose  by  20  percent. 

Thousands  of  new  schools  were  built.  Be- 
;ween  1956  and  1960,  enrollment  in  the  elemen- 
;ary  schools  rose  from  400,000  to  1,500,000.  The 
sxpansion  of  health  facilities  included  new  hos- 
)itals  and  3,500  village  health  stations.  Rail 
ransportation  was  restored.  Eoads  were  re- 
mired  and  improved,  and  three  new  major 
lighways  were  built. 

The  Communists  were  not  completely  elim- 
nated— especially  along  the  land  and  sea  fron- 
iers,  where  they  could  be  supplied— but  most 
'f  South  Viet-Nam  became,  for  a  period,  safe 
or  travel. 

Although  North  Viet-Nam  inherited  most  of 
be  industry  of  Viet-Nam,  and  although  its 
•opulation  is  larger,  it  fell  rapidly  behind  South 
riet-Nam  in  food  production,  the  number  of 
hildren  in  school,  and  in  standards  of  living. 
Vhile  per  capita  food  production  rose  20  per- 
ent  in  the  South,  it  fell  10  percent  in  the  North. 

This  was  competition  which  the  Communists 
pparently  could  not  endure.  Very  likely  it 
ras  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  decided  in  1959 
)  renew  their  assault  on  South  Viet-Nam.  And 
1 1960  the  Lao  Dong  Party— that  is,  the  Com- 
tunist  Party— ordered  the  "liberation"  of 
outh  Viet-Nam. 

According  to  Communist  propaganda,  the 
ar  in  South  Viet-Nam  is  a  civil  war,  a  local 
prising.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  an  aggression 
'ganized,  directed,  and  partly  supplied  from 
orth  Viet-Nam.  It  is  conducted  by  hardened 
ommunist  political  organizers  and  guerrilla 
aders  trained  in  North  Viet-Nam,  who,  upon 
ieir  arrival  in  the  South,  recruit  local  assist- 
ice.    This  has  been  done  in  a  variety  of  ways, 


including  terror  and  assassination.  School- 
teachers, health  workers,  malaria  eradication 
teams,  local  officials  loyal  to  the  Republic— 
these  were  the  first  targets  of  the  assassins. 
But  many  ordinary  villagers  who  refused  to 
cooperate  with  the  Communist  guerrillas  like- 
wise have  been  ruthlessly  killed. 

Strategic  Importance  of  South  Viet-Nam 

This  assault  on  South  Viet-Nam  was  a  major 
Communist  enterprise,  carefully  and  elabo- 
rately prepared,  heavily  staffed,  and  relentlessly 
pursued.  It  made  headway.  In  1961  President 
Diem  appealed  for  further  assistance  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  responded  promptly  and 
affirmatively. 

The  strategic  importance  of  South  Viet-Nam 
is  plain.  It  controls  the  mouth  of  the  Mekong 
River,  the  main  artery  of  Southeast  Asia.  The 
loss  of  South  Viet-Nam  would  put  the  remain- 
ing states  of  Southeast  Asia  in  mortal  danger. 

But  there  are  larger  reasons  why  the  defense 
of  South  Viet-Nam  is  vital  to  us  and  to  the 
whole  free  world.  We  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
the  fate  of  14  million  people  who  have  fought 
hard  against  communism — including  nearly  1 
million  who  fled  their  former  homes  to  avoid 
living  under  Communist  tyranny.  Since  we 
went  to  the  aid  of  Greece  and  Turkey  16  years 
ago,  it  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  peoples  who  resist  Communist 
aggression.  We  have  seen  this  form  of  attack 
fail  in  Burma,  Malaya,  and  the  Philippines. 
The  South  Vietnamese  are  determined  to  win 
their  battle,  and  they  deserve  our  help. 

Critics  have  complained  that  South  Viet- 
Nam  is  not  a  full  constitutional  democracy  and 
that  our  aid  has  been  subject  to  waste  and  mis- 
management. Let  us  be  clear  that  these  criti- 
cisms are  not  merely  alibis  for  inaction.  For  in 
passing  judgment,  let  us  recall  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  nation  which  has  been  responsible 
for  its  own  affairs  for  less  than  a  decade,  about 
a  people  who  have  had  no  peace  since  1941  and 
little  experience  in  direct  participation  in  po- 
litical affairs.  Their  four  national  elections, 
their  thousands  of  elected  hamlet  councils,  and 
their  forthcoming  village  council  elections  show 
steady  movement  toward  a  constitutional  sys- 
tem resting  upon  popular  consent. 
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But  let  us  also  recall  that  Viet-Nam  is 
fighting  a  war— a  mean,  frustrating,  and  nerve- 
racking  struggle— and  fighting  it  with  cour- 
age and  determination.  The  overriding  un- 
finished business  is  to  achieve  public  safety  in 
order  that  the  country  can  resume  its  march 
toward  peace  and  prosperity.  This  in  itself 
requires  the  utmost  effort  in  good  administra- 
tion, in  the  effective  use  of  available  resources, 
as  well  as  dedicated  leadership  of  an  aroused 
people.  I  do  not  defend  mistakes  or  failures 
which  can  be  put  right;  but  I  do  wish  to  enlist 
your  understanding  for  an  effort  which  includes 
perseverance  and  gallantry  and  sacrifice.  And 
I  have  no  doubt  about  the  ability  of  South 
Viet-Nam  to  take  an  honored  place  among  mod- 
ern nations  as  it  rids  itself  of  the  enemies  gnaw- 
ing at  its  vitals. 

Development  of  Winning  Tactics 

Our  role  in  South  Viet-Nam  is  a  limited  and 
supporting  role.  We  provide  technical,  logis- 
tical, training,  and  advisory  assistance.  We 
have  no  combat  units  as  such  in  South  Viet- 
Nam,  although  many  of  our  military  person- 
nel— an(i  Some  civilians— come  under  fire  in 
combat  situations  and  we  have  suffered  some 
casualties.  The  some  12,000  men  we  have  there 
are  among  our  finest;  their  skill  and  courage 
and  dedication  make  debtors  of  us  all. 

I  would  point  out  that  we  are  not  alone  in 
assisting  the  Eepublic  of  Viet-Nam.  Ten  other 
nations  are  helping  in  one  way  or  another  in 
this  struggle.  We  hope  that  they  will  do  more 
and  that  many  other  non- Communists  will  con- 
tribute. For  the  whole  free  world  has  a  vital 
interest  in  the  defeat  of  this  Communist  aggres- 
sion against  South  Viet-Nam. 

Understandably  there  are  occasional  differ- 
ences of  view  between  the  Government  in  Sai- 
gon or  Vietnamese  officers  in  the  field  and  their 
American  advisers.  But  they  and  we  are  all 
committed  to  success  for  the  Eepublic  of  Viet- 
Nam.  It  is  the  Vietnamese  who  are  waging 
the  war.  Some  4,000  Vietnamese  soldiers  were 
killed  and  some  6,000  wounded  in  action  during 
the  past  year.  And  they  exacted  nearly  30,000 
casualties  in  return. 

Colonel  Serong,  the  Commander  of  the  Aus- 
tralian advisers  in  Viet-Nam,  has  said:  "The 


typical  Vietnamese  soldier  is  as  good  as  you  will 
find.   He  is  brave  and  he  is  tough." 

We  believe  that  the  Vietnamese,  with  our 
help,  have  developed  winning  tactics. 

With  the  assistance  of  helicopters,  airplanes, 
and  radios  the  Government  forces  are  able  to 
maintain  the  initiative  and,  increasingly,  to 
achieve  the  advantage  of  surprise. 

The  "strategic  hamlet"  program  is  produc- 
ing excellent  results.  A  strategic  hamlet  is  a 
hamlet  with  a  defensive  perimeter  and  a  trained 
and  armed  militia.  Usually  it  also  has  a  radio 
with  which  to  call  for  help  if  it  is  under  attack. 
As  the  Communist  attack  is  political  and  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  military,  so  is  the  response. 
The  Government  of  Viet-Nam— and  we— at- 
tach the  greatest  importance  to  the  civic  action  • 
side  of  the  strategic  hamlet  program.  The 
hamlets  are  governed  by  councils  elected  by ' 
secret  ballot.  In  addition— and  not  least  im- 
portant—the Government  is  supplying  the  ham- 
lets with  schools,  medical  aid,  cheap  fertilizer 
from  Government-supported  cooperatives,  low- 
interest  agricultural  loans,  and  other  agricul- 
tural extension  services. 

Already  approximately  7  million  Vietnamese 
live  in  well  over  5,000  strategic  hamlets.  The 
program  calls  for  the  completion  of  another 
3,000  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Morale  in  the 
countryside  has  begun  to  rise.  An  estimated 
half  a  million  people  formerly  under  Viet  Cong 
control  now  have  increasingly  effective  Govern- 
ment protection. 

The  strategic  hamlet  system  provides  strength 
against  the  Communists  in  the  countryside. 
Ihe  Communists  are  no  longer,  in  Mao's  figure 
of  speech,  fish  swimming  in  a  sea  of  peasants. 
Eveiy  bush  is  no  longer  their  ally.  They  are 
getting  hungrier.  To  the  Vietnamese  peasant 
they  look  less  and  less  like  winners. 

The  villagers  are  fighting  when  attacked  and 
are  volunteering  all-important  information  on 
their  own  initiative  to  the  Government  forces. 
Thousands  of  the  m,ontagnards— the  hardy 
mountain  tribesmen— have  been  armed  and 
trained  to  fight. 

Eice  production  is  up,  and  rice  exports  have 
been  resumed.  Defections  from  the  Viet  Cong 
have  risen— though  these  are  mostly  locally  re- 
cruited auxiliaries,  not  the  hardened  Commu- 
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nist  cadres.  The  Viet  Cong  is  losing  more 
weapons  than  are  the  Government  forces.  Viet 
Cong  attacks  are  running  at  less  than  half  the 
rate  of  January  1962.  Several  Viet  Cong 
strongholds  have  been  penetrated  and  supplies 
and  installations  destroyed.  The  Viet  Cong 
has  been  unable  to  carry  out  its  plan  to  escalate 
to  larger  military  units  and  to  more  conven- 
tional warfare. 

The  Communists  have  a  lot  at  stake  in  this 
struggle  and  will  not  quit  easily.  But  the  men 
and  women  who  were  deceived,  exploited,  or 
enrolled  by  force  by  the  Communists  now  have 
a  chance  to  rally  to  the  side  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. Last  week,  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  initiation  of  the  strategic  hamlet  pro- 
gram, President  Diem  proclaimed  "Campaign 
Open  Arms."  This  is  an  offer  of  clemency  and 
assistance  and  jobs  to  all  who  desert  the  Com- 
munists. And  even  those  who  have  trespassed 
against  the  law  and  have  already  been  con- 
demned, or  who  are  subject  to  court  trial,  may 
redeem  themselves  by  "meritorious  patriotic 
acts." 

We  applaud  this  statesmanlike  offer.  It  is 
similar  to  the  one  the  late  great  Ramon  Mag- 
saysay  used  with  such  good  effect  in  breaking 
;he  power  of  Huks  in  the  Philippines  a  decade 


Laos  and  the  Geneva  Accords 

Communist  aggression  against  South  Viet- 
nam is,  of  course,  intimately  related  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Communists  to  give  full  support 
x>  the  Geneva  Accords  on  Laos.  Although  it 
was  not  my  intention  to  speak  of  Laos  this 
evening— and  anything  I  might  say  about  that 
country  might  be  disproved  by  the  tickers 
vhich  you  will  read  on  the  way  out  of  the  hall — 
he  most  recent  events  in  that  unhappy  land- 
ocked  country  call  for  brief  comment.  The 
Dathet  Lao,  with  strong  backing  from  Hanoi 
md  other  Communist  countries,  have  refused  to 
five  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  and  his  coali- 
ion  the  support  and  cooperation  which  were 
)ledged  at  Geneva.  The  international  ma- 
hinery  established  by  those  accords  has  not 
•een  allowed  to  function  with  full  effect.  The 
mt  of  the  Central  Government  has  not  run  in 
^thet  Lao  controlled  areas.    Viet  Minh  mili- 


tary personnel  have  not,  we  believe,  been  fully 
withdrawn. 

We  are  making  every  effort  to  ascertain 
whether  all  signatories  of  the  Geneva  Accords 
are  prepared  to  support  those  agreements  or 
whether  some  are  moving  to  destroy  them.  If 
those  agreements  collapse,  most  serious  and 
dangerous  issues  will  arise  and  once  again  we 
shall  have  to  determine  what  steps  can  be  taken 
to  insure  that  the  Laotian  people  are  left  alone 
in  peace  and  not  overrun  and  exploited  by  those 
who  would  commit  aggression. 

Returning  to  Viet-Nam :  We  cannot  promise, 
or  expect,  a  quick  victory  there.  The  enemy  is 
elusive  and  determined,  and  relatively  small 
numbers  can  disrupt  the  normal  processes  of  a 
going  society.  It  took  8  years  to  wipe  out  the 
Communist  terrorists  in  Malaya — and  they 
were  far  from  a  major  Communist  base. 

But  there  is  a  good  basis  for  encouragement. 
The  Vietnamese  are  on  their  way  to  success  and 
need  our  help ;  not  just  our  material  help — they 
need  that — but  our  sympathetic  understanding 
and  comradeship.  I  can  understand  the  discon- 
tent which  surrounds  any  important  task  still 
unfinished.  I  cannot  understand  anyone  who 
would  quit,  withhold  our  resources,  abandon  a 
brave  people  to  those  who  are  out  to  bury  us 
and  every  other  free  and  independent  nation. 
That  we  cannot  and  will  not  do. 

Because  this  is  a  battle  to  the  end  between 
freedom  and  coercion.  There  are  many  signs  that 
the  other  side  is  involved  with  difficulties  and 
disappointments.  This  is  no  time  for  us  to  re- 
lax our  effort.  There  are  many  ways  to  quit: 
by  refusing  us  the  defense  budgets  we  need ;  by 
refusing  us  the  foreign  aid  resources  we  need  ; 
by  refusing  to  pursue  energetically  our  own 
great  private  enterprises  abroad;  by  withdraw- 
ing our  full  support  from  the  United  Nations 
and  from  our  several  alliances.  There  are  many 
ways  to  quit. 

But  this  is  no  time  to  quit,  because  it  is  being 
demonstrated  right  around  the  world  that  this 
great  international  community  of  independent 
states  has  seized  the  commitment  of  peoples  in 
the  most  unsuspecting  places  and  that  those  who 
have  become  independent  are  stubbornly  re- 
solved to  remain  so.  And  as  we  work  with 
them  toward  that  kind  of  a  decent  world  com- 
munity,   of    independent    states    cooperating 
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across  national  frontiers,  we  shall  find  allies 
right  around  the  world;  in  moments  of  great 
crisis  there  are  not  nearly  so  many  neutralists 
as  you  might  have  supposed. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


QUESTION-AND-ANSWER  PERIOD 

General  Kenneth  Boy  all:  Mr.  Secretary,  no 
comment  is  really  needed.  The  response  of  this 
audience  and  their  enthusiasm,  their  intense 
interest  while  you  talked,  would  be  enough. 
But  I  camiot  help  feeling  that  this  statement 
you  made  today  is  an  important  one,  not  only  as 
to  the  countries  you  referred  to  but  it's  a  call  to 
the  courage  and  stability  which  has  rarely  been 
equaled  in  these  recent  years.  And  we  all  thank 
you  again  for  your  presentation. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  period,  for 
which  we  have  about  28  minutes.  Questions 
will  be  asked  alternatively  by  Mr.  Armand 
Erpf ,  partner  of  Loeb,  Ehoades  and  Company, 
who  will  question  Mr.  Hayes,2  and  from  Mr. 
J.  Wilson  Newman,  chairman  of  Dun  and  Brad- 
street,  who  will  question  Mr.  Rusk.  Mr.  Erpf, 
will  you  first  proceed  and  be  followed  by  Mr. 
Newman  ? 

[Question  by  Mr.  Erpf  and  answer  by  Mr.  Hayes.] 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Secretary,  first  is  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  to  my  main  question.  In  these 
troubled  times,  when  all  of  us  have  become  very 
mindful  of  the  importance  of  the  public  interest, 
and  being  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  talk 
which  you  have  just  delivered,  I  would  like  to 
know  first,  sir,  if  I  should  raise  a  few  selective 
questions,  is  there  any  risk  that  I  may  say  some- 
thing prejudicial  to  national  security? 

Secretary  Rush:  There  is  nothing  embarrass- 
ing about  questions.  The  answers  might  be 
embarrassing.  [Laughter.]  But  you  leave  that 
to  me.    You  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  now,  Mr.  Secretary,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  devoted  prac- 
tically all  of  your  remarks  to  Viet-Nam  and 
Laos,  does  this  mean  that  these  subjects  rank 
highest  in  importance  facing  this  nation?    Or 


'Alfred  Hayes,  President  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York,  spoke  before  Secretary  Rusk  on 
"Strengthening  the  U.S.  Balance  of  Payments." 


does  it  mean  that  such  matters  as  Cuba,  Berlin, 
and  South  America  are  further  down  the  line, 
or  you  would  rather  not  talk  about  it  ? 

Secretary  Rush :  No,  not  at  all.  I  indicated 
earlier  that  I  do  not  wish  to  inhibit  the  ques- 
tions in  any  way.  I  elected  to  use  my  20  min-  | 
utes  to  talk  about  a  particular  subject  because 
I  think  that  it's  too  easy  to  skip  right  across  an 
entire  range,  and  I  wanted  to  dig  into  at  least 
one  of  them  and  one  that  is  far  away  and  not 
very  well  understood  in  this  country,  in  order 
to  get  into  some  of  the  anatomy  of  the  problem. 
But  I  would  welcome  questions  on  any  of  these 
subjects  you  would  want  to  get  into.  You  shoot 
the  questions. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  obviously  I  thought  I 
would  have  a  few  minutes  to  think  it  up,  sir.  i 
[Laughter.]  But,  to  begin  with,  I  wonder  if 
you  would  state,  sir,  your  understanding  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  what  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  just  now  with  respect  to  it. 

Secretary  Rush:  Well,  I  think  all  of  us  know 
the  tradition  behind  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We 
are  more  interested  in  half  of  it  these  days  than  j 
we  are  in  the  other  half,  because  we  are  deeply 
involved  in  European  and  other  affairs  which 
were  eschewed  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  But 
what  is  even  more  important  today  is  the  treaty 
structure  of  the  hemisphere,  the  security  ar- 
rangements of  the  hemisphere  and  such  things 
as  the  Rio  Pact. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  as  a  matter  of 
policy  objective,  the  hemisphere  has  unani- 
mously agreed  that  a  Marxist-Leninist  regime 
in  Cuba  is  incompatible  with  the  institutions  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  that  the  aim 
must  be  to  welcome  a  free  Cuban  people  back 
into  this  hemisphere. 

Now,  as  I  pointed  out  just  a  few  days  ago  in 
another  place,3  the  actions  that  are  now  being 
taken  fall  into  three  main  categories.  The  first 
has  to  do  with  the  commitment  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  other  armed 
forces  of  this  hemisphere  to  accomplish  certain 
purposes:  one,  to  insure  that  there  not  be  in- 
troduced back  into  Cuba  offensive  weapons 
which  will  threaten  the  security  of  this  hemi- 

*  For  text  of  remarks  made  by  Secretary  Rusk  before 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  Apr.  18,  see  Bulletin  of  May  6,  1963, 
p.  679. 
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sphere;  secondly,  to  keep  the  kind  of  eye  on 
Cuba,  the  watchfulness  on  Cuba  to  assure  us 
that  that  is  the  case  in  that  particular  island — 
to  insure  that  there  is  the  safe  and  free  use  of 
international  waters  and  airspace  in  the  Carib- 
bean area  without  interference  from  the  island 
of  Cuba ;  to  insure  that  there  will  not  be  arms 
shipped  from  Cuba  to  other  parts  of  the  hemi- 
sphere illicitly  against  inter- American  orders, 
or  any  other  type  of  foray  from  Cuba  against 
those  other  countries;  and  also  to  insure  that 
there  not  be  repeated  in  Cuba  the  situation 
which  was  demonstrated  in  Hungary  some  time 
ago  about  the  use  of  Soviet  arms  to  impose  a 
political  solution  against  the  will  of  Cubans  on 
the  spot. 

A  second  course  of  combination  of  actions  has 
to  do  with  insuring  that  this  Marxist-Leninist 
regime  does  not  offer  any  future  for  the  Cuban 
people,  or  any  example  for  the  rest  of  the  hemi- 
sphere in  terms  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. There  has  been  a  drastic  reduction  in 
normal  relations,  economic,  fiscal,  and  other- 
wise, between  Cuba  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world.  This  has  to  do  with  trade,  with  ship- 
ping, with  all  the  transactions  which  have  to  do 
with  the  economy  of  the  island.  That  is  having 
an  important  impact  upon  the  country  inside 
the  island  and  is  raising  the  price  rapidly  for 
the  other  side  if  they  try  to  maintain  the  present 
position  there. 

And  a  third  set  of  actions  has  to  do  with  the 
rest  of  the  hemisphere:  to  insure  that  any  at- 
tempt from  Cuba  to  send  funds,  personnel, 
agents,  into  other  countries  will  be  interrupted 
and  also — and  most  important  of  all — to  insure 
that  these  other  countries  of  the  hemisphere 
and  their  peoples  really  understand  that  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  and  rapid  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  is  something  that 
is  to  be  undertaken  through  free  institutions 
and  that  it  is  the  free  world  that  has  the  more 
adequate  answer  for  that  solution. 

I  think  the  result  of  all  these  steps  in  the 
hemisphere  has  been  sharply  to  cut  down  on 
Castro's — the  bloom  of  Castro's  original  revolu- 
tion. I  think  he  has  been  abandoned  through- 
out the  hemisphere  by  all  but  the  hard-core 
Communist  apparatus  in  country  after  country. 
By  and  large  there  are  few  organizations  that 
still  pay  him  some  attention. 


Now,  there  remains  the  question  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  forces,  which  we  have  indicated 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  have  declared,  cannot 
be  accepted  as  a  normal  state  of  affairs  in  this 
hemisphere.  Those  forces  have  been  moving 
out.  It  is  our  purpose  to  see  that  they  do  con- 
tinue that  movement  out.  And  the  question  is 
how,  when,  under  what  circumstances.  The 
presence  of  those  forces  here  is  itself  a  source 
of  danger,  itself  a  major  intrusion  into  the  pos- 
sibilities of  relations  between  the  West  and  the 
East  on  any  kind  of  a  normal  basis,  and  is  an 
irritant  which  ought  to  be  removed. 

Now,  there  still  remains  the  question  of  in- 
vasion or  a  major  act  of  war  in  dealing  with 
that  situation.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  if  some- 
one says  to  me,  "I  want  to  invade  Cuba  and 
take  all  the  consequences  of  that  step,  whatever 
they  are,"  I  will  honor  you  for  an  idea  which 
at  least  has  some  integrity.  But  let's  not  kid 
ourselves  that  waving  missiles  is  going  to  cause 
the  other  side  to  roll  over  and  play  dead.  If 
you  want  to  do  all  sorts  of  drastic  things  on  the 
assumption  that  no  shooting  will  result,  just 
don't  entertain  any  such  illusion.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  incur  very  great  risks  in  order  to  meet 
great  threats.  And  that  was  demonstrated  last 
October.  And  if  anyone  is  under  the  impres- 
sion that  there  was  not  a  very  great  risk  in- 
volved last  October,  then  you  must  catch  up  to 
date  with  the  facts. 

But  it  is  not  my  judgment  that  the  threat  in 
Cuba  at  the  present  time  warrants  the  escala- 
tion of  violence  which  would  be  involved  in 
direct  military  action  against  that  island.  And 
direct  military  action  of  that  sort  is  something 
for  which  we  must  remain  responsible  and 
which  we  must  not  put  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  do  not  carry  the  responsibilities  which  we 
do  for  our  own  people  and  for  situations  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

So  I  would  like  to  have  those  who  want  to  do 
more  about  Cuba  be  more  precise  than  the  use 
of  general  language,  because  practically  every- 
thing that  can  be  done,  short  of  the  use  of  armed 
forces,  is  being  done  and  is  having  very  con- 
siderable effect.    Thank  you. 

[Question  by  Mr.  Erpf  and  answer  by  Mr.  Hayes.] 
Secretary  Rush:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  buy 
just  a  little  piece  of  that  one?     [Laughter.] 
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General  Roy  all:  Yes,  sir.  Go  right  ahead. 
Secretary  Rusk :  There  is  no  question  what- 
ever in  Washington ;  we  do  look  upon  the  bal- 
ance-of-payraents  problem  as  a  matter  of  major 
and  urgent  concern.  It  is  also  true  that  a  good 
part  of  the  problem  seems,  from  the  bookkeep- 
ing point  of  view,  to  be  involved  in  our  defense 
and  aid  commitments  abroad. 

Now,  there  are  a  good  many  things  that  can 
be  done  on  both  those  items.  We  can,  we  believe, 
get  our  allies  to  take  more  and  more  of  a  share, 
both  in  defense  and  in  foreign  aid.  They  have 
been  improving  their  own  performance  in  both 
those  steadily.  European  aid,  for  example,  to 
the  continent  of  Africa  is  more  than  twice  our 
own.  France's  commitment  in  foreign  aid  is 
larger,  in  relation  to  her  gross  national  product, 
than  our  own  at  the  present  time,  and  they  are 
showing  considerable  improvement  in  their  own 
effort. 

We,  in  the  meanwhile,  in  foreign  aid  are  try- 
ing to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  propo- 
sition that  what  we  have  to  offer  in  aid  is  goods 
and  services  originating  in  the  United  States, 
that  free  dollars— that  is,  dollars  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  type  of  the  gold  flow  problem— are 
not  to  be  considered  a  part  of  our  foreign  aid 
program.  It  takes  a  little  time  to  adjust  to  that, 
but  we  are  working  at  it  from  that  particular 
point  of  view. 

But  this  is  not  something  in  which  we  can 
meet  it  by  simply  reducing  these  commitments 
abroad,  because  all  sorts  of  other  things  begin 
to  unravel ;  and  I  would  like  to  urge  the  point 
that  to  the  extent  that  we  can  increase  our  own 
exports  of  goods  and  services  from  this  country 
on  trade  or  capital,  we  are  thereby  contributing 
directly  to  our  security  requirements  abroad  and 
to  the  other  great  burdens  that  we  have  to 
undertake. 

I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say— and  this  is  no 
new  comment— that  both  business  and  govern- 
ment, since  1945,  went  through  a  period  of  a 
somewhat  relaxed  attitude  toward  these  mat- 
ters. We  were  in  a  sellers'  market.  Now  we 
are  moving  into  a  new  period  of  competition 
and  the  necessity  for  greater  effort.  We  our- 
selves, some  months  ago,  went  to  all  of  our  em- 
bassies, to  our  own  ambassadors  personally, 
and  reminded  them  that  the  promotion  of  trade 


was  the  first  obligation  of  American  diplomacy 
when  Benjamin  Franklin  first  set  out  on  his 
trip  to  France  in  the  18th  century,  and  that 
this  is  something  which  the  ambassadors  and 
everybody  in  the  embassies  must  get  hold  of. 
Similarly  a  new  energy,  an  additional  energy 
on  the  part  of  business  can  help  to  win  these 
credits  that  we  need  so  badly  for  our  major 
commitments. 

We  are  not  at  the  point  yet  where  we  need 
to  establish  priorities.    And  I  do  not  wish  in 
any  way  to  throw  any — to  anticipate  anything 
which  is  not  in  the  minds  of  people  in  Wash- 
ington.   But  I  would  add  quickly,  as  a  matter 
of  priority,  if  you  had  to  choose  between  with- 
drawing our  American  forces  from  Europe,' 
for  example,  and  imposing  some  limitations1 
on  free  decisions  about  private  investments  in 
Europe,  which  in  the  national  interest  would' 
be  more  desirable  ? 

Mr.  Hayes:  I'd  like  to  twist  the  question  a' 
little  and  say  if  the  question  were  between 
withdrawing  independent  forces  in  Europe  or; 
putting  controls  over  capital  exports,  which 
would  be  true? 

General  Roy  all:  We  have  time  for  two  brief 
questions,  one  from  each  of  our  questioners. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Secretary,  I  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  proceed  very  deliberately.  Lest  the 
candor  of  this  forum  be  misinterpreted  as  hos- 
tility, let  me  hasten  to  say  that  businessmen 
as  a  group  and  businessmen  in  this  room  have 
a  deep,  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities you  have  and  which  you  bear  so 
well.  But  businessmen  are  exhorted  from  time 
to  time  in  generalities — increase  your  exports; 
work  with  the  people  abroad.  And  I  think  it 
would  be,  indeed,  very  helpful,  sir,  if  some  of 
these  generalities  could  be  broken  down  into 
specifics  and  to  enumerate  a  few  specific  things 
that  businessmen  could  do  and  a  few  specific 
things  which  they  are  doing  now  that  they 
should  not  do.     Thank  you,  sir. 

Secretary  Rush:  Well,  I'd  be  glad  to  do  that, 
provided  it  is  understood  that  if  I  point  one 
finger  at  you  I  have  three  fingers  pointed  ai 
myself  about  things  we  might  do  on  our  owr 
side  to  help  out. 

I  do  think  that  we  need  to  shorten  the  time 
lag  between  the  discovery  of  a  business  oppor 
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tunity  abroad  and  a  serious  consideration  by 
an  American  business  which  might  be  able  to 
do  something  about  it.  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that 
we  get  this  news  around,  either  through  gov- 
ernmental or  business  circles,  fast  enough. 
Now,  one  is  simply  in  trouble  if  we  hear  of  a 
business  opportunity  in  a  particular  country 
and,  on  the  basis  of  a  cable,  we  pick  up  the 
phone  and  call  a  company  and  say,  "Look,  here 
is  this  opportunity.  Why  don't  you  go  after 
it?"  We  get  into  deep  trouble  because  there 
are  such  things  as  competitors.  And  so  this 
information  has  to  be  circulated  in  trade  jour- 
nals. We  don't  have  the  freedom  of  moving 
fast  on  this.  This  is  circulated  generally 
throughout  industry,  so  that  we  do  not  become 
involved  in  getting  in  direct  touch  with  one 
company  rather  than  another  in  regard  to  a 
particular  piece  of  business.  Whether  there 
is  anything  that  can  be  done  about  that,  I  don't 
know. 

But  I  think  also — and  here  let  me  go  back 
to  a  period  when  I  was  a  customer  of  American 
business  in  a  good  many  countries  overseas. 
I  think  there  have  been  indications  that  we 
have  been  somewhat  slow  to  respond  in  such 
things  as  service,  sales,  spare-parts  attention, 
taking  advantage  of  such  things  as  air  deliv- 
eries and  things  of  that  sort  compared  to  some 
of  the  other  competitors  in  countries  that  are 
freshly  arrived  on  the  scene  in  the  postwar 
period,  such  as  Germany  and  Italy  and  Japan. 
I  think  there  are  some  improvements  possible 
there. 

To  give  you  an  example  which  I  know  of, 
one  exporter  has  found  that  the  very  packaging 
of  materials  for  shipment  abroad  has  been  so 
deficient  that  when  he  buys  for  foreign  export 
he  brings  them  into  his  own  warehouse  and 
repackages  before  he  ships  them  abroad. 

Well,  I  think  we  can  do  better.  You  asked 
for  specifics.  I  think  there  are  some  specifics 
we  can  get  into.  But  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  we  might  very  well  do— and  I  have  talked 
to  Luther  Hodges  about  this— is  to  try  to  sit 
down  with  a  group  of  people  who  are  extremely 
involved  operationally  on  this  on  both  sides 


and  have  a  hair-shirt  talk  in  which  each  side 
can  talk  to  the  other  one  about  how  we  can 
get  on — how  both  of  us  can  get  on  with  this 
job  more  effectively.  I  think  there  are  things 
we  can  do  to  help  in  both  directions.  I'm  sure 
you  can  tell  us  where  we  have  failed,  and  we 
can  point  out  some  of  the  problems  we  see  crop- 
ping up  here  and  there. 

I  do  think  this :  There  has  been  an  enormous 
recovery  of  attitude,  shall  I  say,  on  the  part  of 
American  enterprise  with  regard  to  foreign 
service  in  the  last  few  years  as  competition  has 
arisen  from  other  sources.  But  it's  going  to 
require  continual  application  of  a  dynamism 
which  is  characterized  by  our  free  society  if  we 
are  to  keep  up  with  the  fast-growing  compe- 
tition which  is  coming  in  from  other  countries. 

Mr.  Hayes:  I  want  to  add  one  certain  specific. 
It  seems  to  me  we  have  taken  encouragement 
from  the  obvious  fact  that  American  business 
is  more  conscious  of  the  need  for  remaining  a 
competitor  and  also  conscious  of  the  cost  struc- 
ture. I  hope  that  labor  is  becoming  more  con- 
scious of  it  too.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  those  two  big  ele- 
ments— of  the  vital  significance  of  cost  and  this 
whole  export  question — is  absolutely  crucial. 

Secretary  Rush:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  event 
you  are  not  aware  of  it,  we  have  established  in 
the  Department  of  State  with  close  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce,  a  business 
advisory  group  under  Clarence  Randall,  whose 
job  it  is  to  help  us  follow  through  fast  on  sit- 
uations in  which  American  businesses  find 
themselves  in  difficulty  abroad.4 

Now,  this  has  been  working  out,  to  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  very  well  over  the  past 
3  or  4  months.  It  has  been  possible  for  us  to 
come  in  in  a  timely  fashion  and  give  significant 
and  serious  assistance  to  a  business  that  finds 
itself  in  some  difficulty  in  a  foreign  country. 
And  at  the  same  time  the  other  countries  realize 
that  we  are  going  to  be  moving  promptly  on 
these  things.  And  their  own  attitude  toward 
American  business,  I  think,  has  shown  some 
improvement. 

1  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  25,  1963,  p.  296. 
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The  Nuclear  Deterrent  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance 


by  Under  Secretary  Ball x 


I  understand  that  your  meeting  is  in  com- 
memoration of  the  50th  anniversary  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  arrival  in  Washington.  He  came 
here  on  a  sunny  day  in  March  1913  by  train 
from  Princeton.  He  found,  of  course,  a  very 
different  Washington  from  the  burgeoning  Cap- 
ital we  know  today,  and  he  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency of  a  nation  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  decade  of  this  20th  century,  differed  pro- 
foundly from  the  United  States  as  we  know  it 
in  this  seventh  decade.  During  the  long  span 
of  years  that  have  intervened,  America  has 
changed,  not  merely  in  appearance  but  in  its  na- 
tional state  of  mind.  It  has  lost  its  serenity, 
some  of  its  Panglossian  optimism.  In  1913  we 
were  preeminently  an  exuberant  nation  with  an 
almost  innocent  faith  in  the  ability  of  peoples 
to  live  in  harmony  with  one  another — a  faith 
that  led  Woodrow  Wilson  to  remark  on  the 
"growing  cordiality  and  sense  of  community  in- 
terest among  the  nations,  foreshadowing  an  age 
of  settled  peace  and  good  will." 

Such  euphoria  was  not,  as  we  now  know,  to 
last  more  than  a  moment  of  time.  Sixteen 
months  later  a  bomb  was  thrown  at  an  archduke 
of  whom  few  Americans  had  ever  heard  in  a 
dusty  town  in  Bosnia  which  few  Americans  had 
ever  visited.  Millions  of  men  were  precipitated 
into  a  bloody  war — an  all-encompassing  war 
that  set  in  train  a  long  sequence  of  events  which, 
over  the  course  of  a  half  century,  has  changed 
the  face  of  the  world. 

That  war  came  as  a  bitter  surprise  to  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  who  had  looked  forward  to  his 


1  Address  made  before  the  Princeton  National  Alumni 
Association  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Apr.  26  (press 
release  224). 
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years  in  office  as  an  uninterrupted  golden  age  of 
sweeping  domestic  reform — a  period  in  which 
the  intrusion  of  foreign  problems  could  be  only 
an  unwelcome  distraction.  Yet  he  had  a  fore- 
boding this  might  happen.  Shortly  before  he 
took  office  he  had  remarked  to  a  friend:  "It 
would  be  the  irony  of  fate  if  my  Administration 
had  to  deal  chiefly  with  foreign  affairs."  It  is 
significant  that  his  inaugural  address  contained 
no  reference  whatever  to  any  international  issue. 
In  the  years  since  that  time,  of  course,  the 
United  States  has  had  to  pay  progressively  more 
attention  to  foreign  affairs.  Our  influence  has 
expanded  around  the  earth,  and  events  have 
compelled  us — first  in  one  obscure  outpost,  then 
another— to  fill  power  vacuums  created  by  the 
withdrawal  of  other  Western  nations. 

Maintaining  the  Nuclear  Deterrent 

Today  the  world  no  longer  appears  to  Ameri- 
cans as  certain  and  uncomplicated.  Our  na- 
tion has,  of  necessity,  moved  to  the  center  of  the 
stage,  as  Woodrow  Wilson,  with  precocious 
prescience,  had  foretold  it  would  as  early  as 
1902,  when  he  said,  in  his  Princeton  inaugural: 
"A  new  age  is  before  us,  in  which,  it  would 
seem,  we  must  lead  the  world." 

In  assuming  world  leadership  we  Americans 
have  not,  of  course,  been  able  to  avoid  involve- 
ment— direct  involvement — in  the  central  con- 
flict of  our  time.  As  the  free- world  leader,  we 
have  long  since  abandoned  the  neutrality  "in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name"  that  Woodrow  Wilson 
so  eloquently  recommended  in  a  simpler  time. 
Others  have  taken  over  the  role  we  briefly  and 
rather  naively  played  of  benevolent  spectator, 
and  we  are  now  a  fully  committed  participant 
in  a  most  dangerous  and  complicated  contest 
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between  the  two  parts  of  a  world  divided. 

Today,  as  never  before,  we  are  conspicuously 
on  the  frontlines.  The  protective  moat  of  a 
vast  ocean  no  longer  has  much  meaning.  In  a 
nuclear  age  all  four  corners  of  the  earth  are  ex- 
posed and  vulnerable.  Our  country,  which  has 
known  no  hostile  enemy  action  on  its  own  soil 
since  1812,  must  now  live  in  the  constant  knowl- 
edge that  we  are,  as  President  Kennedy  has 
said,  "on  the  bull's  eye  of  Soviet  missiles"  2  and 
that  a  decision  made  by  a  government  5,000 
miles  away — the  pressing  of  a  button  in  a  far- 
away capital — could  lead  within  a  half-hour 
to  the  destruction  of  millions  of  our  country- 
men. 

Our  major  protection— and  the  protection  of 
the  whole  free  world — is,  of  course,  our  deter- 
rent strength.  We  can  be  quite  certain  that,  if 
the  Soviet  Union  were  to  strike  an  aggressive 
blow  against  America  or  any  other  part  of  the 
free  world,  we  could  respond  by  imposing  far 
greater   destruction  on  the  Communist  bloc. 

Our  security,  therefore,  depends  upon  the 
maintenance  of  what  that  new  American  citi- 
zen, Sir  Winston  Churchill,  has  called  the  "bal- 
ance of  terror,"  and  it  is  in  the  constant  aware- 
ness of  that  balance  that  we  must  make  our 
major  decisions  of  foreign  policy. 

Such  a  situation  makes  great  demands  on  our 
minds  and  on  our  nerves.  It  requires  not 
merely  that  we  maintain  our  strength  but  that 
we  be  ready  to  employ  it.  We  must  be  con- 
tinually on  guard  against  any  event  that  might 
serve  to  upset  this  precarious  balance — as  did 
the  action  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  surreptitious- 
ly introducing  offensive  missiles  into  Cuba  last 
October.  When  that  occurred,  of  course,  we 
moved  promptly  to  reverse  the  action.  And, 
again,  we  must  be  alert  that  events  taking  place 
half  a  world  away — as,  for  example,  in  South- 
east Asia — could  also  disturb  this  very  delicate 
power  balance. 

The  massive  deterrent  nuclear  power  which 
the  United  States  has  built  serves  more  than  our 
narrow  national  interests.  We  hold  that  force 
as  trustee  for  the  security  of  free  men  and  free 
institutions  everywhere.    The  manner  in  which 

9  For  President  Kennedy's  address  to  the  Nation  on 
the  Soviet  threat  to  the  Americas,  see  Bulletin  of 
Nov.  12, 1962,  p.  715. 


we  manage  and  discharge  that  trusteeship  will 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  our  chances  of  survival. 

Our  choice  in  the  matter  is  conditioned  by  the 
fact  that  the  NATO  alliance  is  composed  prin- 
cipally of  nations  that  are  individually  small 
in  relation  to  the  magnitudes  of  the  nuclear  age. 
Collectively,  the  European  members  of  the  al- 
liance are  a  reservoir  of  vast  talents  and  re- 
sources, but  political  power  is  still  divided 
among  national  governments.  Although  they 
have  made  great  strides  toward  unity,  they  have 
not  yet  established  common  political  institu- 
tions to  which  they  can  entrust  the  power  to 
make  common  decisions  of  war  or  peace,  of  life 
or  death.  If  the  momentum  toward  unity  con- 
tinues, such  institutions  may  well  come  into  be- 
ing some  day,  but  they  do  not  exist  now— and 
that  makes  the  problem  of  nuclear  management 
much  more  complicated. 

For  if  the  effective  nuclear  defense  of  the  free 
world  is,  in  fact,  indivisible,  then  how  can  the 
indivisibility  of  that  defense  be  secured  within 
the  present  political  framework  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  promote  useful  progress  within  that 
framework  ? 

Dangers  off  Proliferation 

In  seeking  an  answer  we  should  start,  I  think, 
by  recognizing  that  there  are  basically  only 
three  ways  in  which  the  Atlantic  nations  can 
manage  their  nuclear  defense. 

One  way  would  be  the  continuance  of  the 
present  situation.  Today  the  effective  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  free  world's  nuclear 
defense  are  predominantly  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States.  Since  the  bulk  of  free-world 
nuclear  power  is  thus  under  the  control  of  one 
government,  and  that  government  is  our  own, 
we  Americans  are  satisfied  that  the  power  will 
be  responsibly  used  to  defend  and  protect  the 
vital  interests  of  the  free  world. 

But  we  cannot  assume  that  all  members  of 
the  Atlantic  alliance  will  be  forever  content  to 
accept  this  as  a  permanent  solution.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  the  United  States  is  regarded 
as  irresponsible  or  untrustworthy,  for  I  think 
that  our  nation  and  our  Government  enjoy  an 
almost  unparalleled  degree  of  trust  on  the  part 
of  our  allies.  But  it  is  only  natural  that  vigor- 
ous peoples  should  wish  to  play  an  effective  role 
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in  their  own  defense,  and,  if  no  alternative  is 
provided,  the  political  pressures  for  the  multi- 
plication of  national  nuclear  deterrent  systems 
will  make  themselves  felt. 

This  is,  I  think,  very  likely  to  happen  if  we 
simply  let  nature  take  its  course.  In  one  coun- 
try after  another  these  pressures  may  become 
irresistible.  Moreover,  the  process  will  feed 
upon  itself,  since  the  decision  to  build  a  national 
deterrent  in  one  country  will  almost  certainly 
increase   pressures  for   a   similar  decision  in 

others. 

Such  a  course  would  reflect  the  natural  desire 
of  patriotic  peoples  to  make  a  self-respecting 
contribution  to  the  strength  of  the  Western 
deterrent.  Nonetheless,  it  would  start  us  down 
a  road  beset  with  dangers. 

First,  the  development  of  national  nuclear 
systems,  by  one  nation  and  then  another,  could 
not  help  but  heighten  the  feelings  of  mistrust 
within  the  alliance.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
increase  the  tensions  between  the  free  world 
and  the  bloc. 

Second,  the  multiplication  of  national  deter- 
rents would  multiply  the  chance  that,  at  some 
point,  nuclear  weapons  might  fall  under  the 
control  of  an  irresponsible  government. 

Third,  the  multiplication  of  national  deter- 
rents would  render  progressively  more  difficult 
the  achievement  of  an  ultimate  agreement  to 
control  or  limit  nuclear  armament. 

Concept  of  Multilateral  Sea-Based  Force 

But  if  the  proliferation  of  national  deter- 
rents is  full  of  dangers,  then  what  is  the 
alternative? 

Quite  obviously  the  alternative  to  concentrat- 
ing nuclear  power  under  one  government  or 
proliferating  power  among  many  must  he  in 
some  arrangement  for  the  pooling  of  effort  on 
a  basis  of  international  management  and  con- 
trol. We  have,  therefore,  made  known  our 
willingness  to  join  our  NATO  partners,  if  they 
wished,  in  attempting  to  design  and  build  a 
new  multilateral  force  that  could  supplement 
the  national  forces  already  in  existence. 

Since  such  a  force  would  be  intended  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  free- world  defense,  it  should  be 
organized  within  the  framework  of  the  Western 
alliance.     To  represent  a  truly  international 
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force,  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  it  should  meet 
four  conditions : 

First,  it  should  be  assigned  to  NATO  by  the 
participating  countries — which  may  be  four, 
five,  or  six  in  number— and  not  by  any  one 
country. 

Second,  it  should  not  be  predominantly 
based  on  the  soil  of  any  one  nation. 

Third,  it  should  be  managed  and  operated  by 
nationals  of  all  participating  countries  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  unavailable  for  withdrawal  to 
serve  the  national  uses  of  any  participating 
government. 

Fourth,  the  use  of  the  force  should  be  po- 
litically controlled  by  a  collective  decision  of 
the  participating  nations. 

It  was  with  these  considerations  in  mind  that 
this  administration  has  maintained  and  elab- 
orated the  concept  of  a  multilateral  sea-based 
MRBM  [medium-range  ballistic  missile]  force, 
first  put  forward  by  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration. 

This  multilateral  force,  as  it  has  been  con- 
ceived, would  be  designed  to  meet  the  four  re-  < 
quirements  I  have  just  described. 

First,  the  principle  would  be  recognized  that 
it  was  a  force  collectively  assigned  to  NATO  by 
the  participants— not  by  a  single  nation-state— 
and  all  the  participating  nations  would  share 
in  the  costs  of  creating  and  maintaining  it. 

Second,  it  would  be  sea-based,  consisting  of 
Polaris-type  missiles  mounted  on  surface  ships. 
Thus,  the  force  would  be  deployed  in  interna- 
tional waters  and  not  on  the  soil  of  any  nation. 
Third,  it  would  be  committed  to  NATO,  and 
the  ships  themselves  would  be  manned  by  mixed 
crews  of  nationals  of  the  participating  nations. 
The  force  could  clearly,  therefore,  not  be  with- 
drawn to  serve  the  purposes  of  any  one  mem- 
ber nation  or  government.  The  U.S.  Navy  has 
indicated  that  an  efficient  first-class  force  can 
be  created  in  this  fashion. 

Fourth,  political  control  would  be  exercised 
through  some  form  of  executive  body  represent- 
ing the  participating  nations.  The  United 
States  would,  of  course,  be  one  of  the  partici- 
pating nations  and  would,  like  other  major  par- 
ticipants, have  an  authoritative  voice  in  any 
decisions  concerning  the  use  of  the  force. 
We  wish  to  go  forward  with  such  a  force  only 
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if  it  is  strongly  desired  by  our  allies  and  if  they 
are  willing  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  its  costs. 
We  are  now  in  the  process  of  ascertaining 
Allied  views.  Before  any  final  action  is  taken, 
whatever  specific  proposal  emerges  from  this 
consultation  will,  of  course,  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  approval. 

At  the  moment  it  appears  likely  that  several 
major  European  countries  will  be  interested  in 
the  development  of  a  multilateral  force  along 
the  lines  I  have  discussed.  They  see  it  as  an 
effective  way  of  deploying  MEBM's  in  the  Eu- 
ropean area  and  thus  offsetting  Soviet  MEBM's 
arrayed  against  Europe,  while  at  the  same  time 
enhancing  Allied  cohesion  and  avoiding  the  di- 
visive concerns  attendant  on  national  manning 
and  ownership  of  nuclear-tipped  strategic  mis- 
siles. They  also  see  it  as  a  way  of  securing  self- 
respecting  and  effective  participation  in  stra- 
tegic nuclear  deterrence  on  a  basis  of  essential 
equality  among  the  nuclear  and  nonnuclear 
participating  countries.  And  they  see  in  such 
a  nuclear  association  with  the  United  States  a 
means  of  reinforcing  the  assurance  that  we  will 
remain  deeply  involved  in  the  nuclear  defense 
of  Europe. 

Advantages  off  Multilateral  Force 

The  multilateral  force  represents  a  novel  ap- 
proach to  a  novel,  yet  essentially  practical, 
problem.  There  is  no  doubt  that  nuclear 
weapons  could  most  easily  be  managed  and 
controlled  by  a  single  government.  But  unless 
our  allies  will  continue  indefinitely  to  accept 
exclusive  nuclear  management  by  the  United 
States,  such  an  ideal  solution  cannot  be  achieved. 
For  the  dilemma  in  which  we  find  ourselves  is 
that  Western  political  institutions  have  not 
evolved  in  pace  with  the  advance  of  our  tech- 
nology. 

When  we  face  the  problem  squarely,  it  seems 
clear  enough  that  there  can  be  no  perfect  answer 
to  the  management  of  the  nuclear  power  of  the 
West  until  the  West  has  achieved  a  far  greater 
political  unity  than  it  possesses  today.  But 
events  will  not  wait,  and  in  this  imperfect  world 
we  must  deal  with  conditions  as  we  find  them. 
I  see  little  future  in  letting  nature  take  its 
course,  and  there  is  no  use  pretending  that  the 
problem  does  not  exist. 

The  kind  of  multilateral  force  I  have  de- 


scribed has  much  to  commend  it.  Not  only  is 
it  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  nuclear 
problem  in  the  present  political  framework; 
it  is  also  a  means  of  promoting  gradual  and 
constructive  evolution  within  that  framework. 
The  multilateral  force  would  offer  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  a  further  opportunity  to  work  to- 
ward greater  unity  in  Europe  and  closer  part- 
nership between  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  striking  progress  achieved  toward  these 
goals  in  the  past  decade  and  a  half  has,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  come  about  from  neces- 
sity— from  the  fact  that  governments  were  re- 
quired to  cope  with  specific  and  immediate 
problems  in  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  area. 
And  as  we  seek  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
nuclear  management,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
shall,  of  necessity,  make  further  strides  toward 
a  greater  political  unity  in  the  years  ahead. 

For  it  will  not  be  abstract  principle  but  im- 
portunate necessity — the  urgent  need  to  get 
hard  things  done  in  order  that  we  may  survive 
and  flourish — that  will  move  us  toward  the 
attainment  of  that  ultimate  objective  of  which 
Woodrow  Wilson  spoke  with  such  controlled 
passion — the  "universal  dominion  of  right  by 
such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring 
peace  and  safety  to  all  nations  and  make  the 
world  itself  at  last  free." 


Secretary  Visits  Five  Capitals 
on  CENTO  Trip 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
26  (press  release  225)  that  Secretary  Eusk 
would  visit  Ankara,  Tehran,  New  Delhi,  and 
Belgrade  in  connection  with  his  trip  to  Karachi 
as  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  11th  session 
of  the  Ministerial  Council  of  the  Central  Treaty 
Organization,  which  met  at  Karachi  April  30- 
May  l.1 

En  route  to  Karachi  Mr.  Rusk  stopped  at 
Ankara  April  27  and  at  Tehran  April  28,  where 
he  had  discussions  with  officials  of  the  Turkish 
and  Iranian  Governments. 

Returning  from  Karachi  he  stopped  at  New 

1  For  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion, see  Department  of  State  press  release  225  dated 
Apr.  26. 
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Delhi  May  2-3  and  at  Belgrade  May  4-5  for 
meetings  with  officials  of  the  Indian  and  Yugo- 
slav Governments. 
The  Secretary's  visit  to  Belgrade,  at  the  in- 


vitation of  the  Yugoslav  Government,  returns 
the  official  visit  to  this  country  of  the  Yugoslav 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Koca 
Popovic,  in  May  1962. 


Space  Meteorology  and  Communications:  A  Challenge 
to  Science  and  Diplomacy 


by  Richard  N.  Gardner 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organisation  Affairs 1 


Outer  space  is  not  a  new  subject— only  a  new 
place  where  all  the  old  subjects  come  up. 

Eecent  events  have  demonstrated  the  aptness 
of  this  statement.  Our  national  space  program 
and  our  international  efforts  at  space  coopera- 
tion have  raised  questions  long  familiar  in  our 
earthly  activities.  In  space,  as  on  earth,  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  social  invention  to 
lag  behind  scientific  invention.  The  astounding 
progress  in  space  science  has  not  yet  been 
matched  by  comparable  progress  in  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  United  States  has  been 
to  close  this  "space  cooperation  gap"— the  gap 
between  that  degree  of  cooperation  which  scien- 
tific developments  justify  as  being  in  the  self- 
interest  of  all  nations  and  that  degree  of 
cooperation  which  is  permitted  by  political 
circumstances. 

To  help  close  this  gap  President  Kennedy 
laid  before  the  General  Assembly  on  September 
25,  1961,2  a  four-point  program  of  space  coop- 
eration under  United  Nations  auspices.  The 
program  was  subsequently  incorporated  in  a 
resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the  General 
Assembly.8 

1  Address  made  before  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Geophysical  Union  and  the  American  Meteorological 
Society  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Apr.  19  (press  release 

207). 

•  Bulletin  of  Oct.  16, 1961,  p.  619. 

"  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  29,  1962,  p.  185. 


Let  us  take  an  inventory  tonight  on  where 
we  stand  with  respect  to  two  aspects  of  that 
program:  first,  international  cooperation  in 
weather  forecasting  and  weather  research  and, 
second,  international  cooperation  in  the  estab-  ' 
lishment  of  a  global  system  of  communication  , 
satellites. 

Benefits  From  Weather  SateUites 

The  space  age  has  brought  revolutionary  ad- 
vances in  the  meteorological  sciences.  Before 
the  development  of  weather  satellites,  you  and 
your  colleagues  throughout  the  world  developed 
mathematical  models  for  use  in  weather  predic- 
tion and  weather  research.  You  had  computers 
capable  of  processing  weather  observations 
from  all  over  the  world.  And  you  had 
earth-based  instruments  for  observing  the 
atmosphere— weather  stations,  balloons,  and 
sounding  rockets. 

On  April  1, 1960,  Tiros  I  was  launched.  This 
gave  you  a  space  platform  from  which  to  ob- 
serve weather  phenomena  on  an  unprecedented 
scale.  For  the  first  time  you  could  observe  the 
entire  atmosphere  as  a  single  physical  system. 
It  is  important  not  to  promise  too  much  from 
any  new  scientific  development,  and  this  one  is 
no  exception.  But  surely  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  weather  satellite  portends  a  rev- 
olution in  meteorology,  a  peaceful  revolution 
which  can  benefit  all  peoples  on  this  earth, 
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particularly  in  the  less  developed  regions  which 
presently  lack  adequate  weather  information. 

The  benefit  from  weather  satellites  which  has 
made  perhaps  the  greatest  impact  on  the  popu- 
lar mind  is  the  saving  in  lives  and  property  re- 
sulting from  storm  warnings.  In  1961  Tiros 
III  photographed  20  tropical  storms  and  gave 
the  first  warning  of  Hurricane  Esther,  sighted 
in  the  South  Atlantic. 

But,  as  you  are  well  aware,  this  is  only  one 
of  many  applications.  Satellites  will  increase 
our  knowledge  of  the  forces  that  shape  the 
weather  and  help  us  forecast  storms,  floods, 
rainfall,  drought,  and  climate  with  greater 
accuracy.  This  will  make  possible  the  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  limited  water  resources,  increases 
in  agricultural  yields,  and  more  efficient  use  of 
fuels  and  raw  materials.  And  increased  knowl- 
edge of  the  atmosphere  may  lead  eventually  to 
some  control  over  climate  and  rainfall. 

These  benefits  from  weather  satellites  are  of 
value  to  all  nations.  Moreover,  they  will  be 
hastened  and  enhanced  through  cooperation  by 
all  nations.  No  country — including  our  own — 
can  achieve  the  full  benefits  of  weather  predic- 
tion and  weather  research  by  acting  alone. 
Each  country  wants  to  know  the  weather  that 
is  coming  at  it,  so  to  speak,  from  the  territory 
of  other  countries. 

Every  country  can  benefit  by  sharing  the  cost 
of  earthly  weather  stations  with  other  countries. 
The  two  great  space  powers  can  both  benefit 
by  coordinating  their  efforts  in  the  orbiting  of 
weather  satellites.  With  weather  there  is  not — 
and  should  not  be — an  Iron  Curtain  separating 
East  and  West. 

Moreover,  given  the  long-term  possibility  of 
weather  control,  the  development  now  of  inter- 
national cooperation  may  reduce  the  risk  that 
this  power  might  some  day  be  used  by  one  na- 
tion to  achieve  military  or  economic  advantage 
at  the  expense  of  another. 

In  recognition  of  these  common  interests  a 
significant  effort  of  international  cooperation  is 
now  under  way.  The  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion passed  unanimously  in  December  1961 
called  upon  the  World  Meteorological  Organi- 
zation (WMO)  to  develop  two  kinds  of 
proposals. 

The  first  is  for  an  international  weather  serv- 
ice program — a  global  network  to  receive,  proc- 


ess, and  transmit  meteorological  information 
from  orbiting  weather  satellites  as  well  as  earth- 
based  instruments. 

The  second  is  for  an  international  research 
program  to  yield  information  essential  for  im- 
proved weather  prediction  and  perhaps  even- 
tually weather  control. 

WMO  Report 

Following  passage  of  the  General  Assembly 
resolution,  the  WMO  invited  experts  from  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  Geneva 
to  help  develop  proposals  in  these  two  areas. 
In  response  to  this  invitation  the  late  Dr.  Harry 
Wexler,  Director  of  Meteorological  Eesearch 
of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  Dr.  V.  A.  Bugaev, 
Director  of  the  Soviet  Central  Weather  Fore- 
casting Institute,  produced  a  draft  which,  with 
some  modifications,  was  approved  by  the 
WMO's  Executive  Committee  last  June. 

As  you  know,  the  WMO  report4  recom- 
mended five  principal  steps : 

1.  Development  of  an  internationally  co- 
ordinated plan  for  meteorological  satellites. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  World  Weather  Watch, 
combining  satellite  observations  with  expanded 
conventional  observations  to  bring  improved 
weather  services  to  every  country  of  the  world. 
World  weather  centers  were  proposed  for  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow,  with  a  third  world  center 
envisaged  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  In 
this  connection  it  is  hoped  that  world  centers  in 
Washington  and  Moscow  will  be  in  operation 
before  1965.  Arrangements  are  already  under 
way  to  enlarge  the  Weather  Bureau's  National 
Meteorological  Center  in  Washington  into  a 
world  center  in  which  meteorologists  from  other 
nations  can  participate.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  ex- 
pressed its  intention  of  establishing  a  world  cen- 
ter. These  two  centers  will  be  connected  by 
telecommunications  systems,  and  their  interna- 
tional activities  related  to  this  program  will  be 
coordinated  by  the  WMO. 

3.  Filling  the  gaps  in  the  present  network  of 
conventional  meteorological  observations  on 
land  and  sea. 

4.  Improvement  of  telecommunications  net- 
works for  the  exchange  of  satellite  data  and 
conventional  meteorological  observations. 

4  U.N.  doc.  E/3662. 
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5.  Establishment  of  a  WMO  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  promote  research  in  the  atmospheric 
sciences.  The  committee  would  include  repre- 
sentatives of  WMO,  the  International  Council 
of  Scientific  Unions,  the  International  Union  of 
Geodesy  and  Geophysics,  and  UNESCO 
[United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization]. 

The  WMO  report  has  now  been  received  and 
noted  by  the  U.N.  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  and  the  General  Assembly. 

In  December  1962  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  another  resolution.5  This  expressed 
appreciation  for  the  prompt  response  of  the 
WMO  and  called  upon  member  states  to 
strengthen  weather  forecasting  services  and  to 
encourage  their  scientific  communities  to  co- 
operate in  the  expansion  of  atmospheric 
research. 

The  new  resolution  also  recommended  that 
the  WMO,  in  consultation  with  other  U.N. 
agencies  and  governmental  and  nongovernmen- 
tal organizations,  develop  in  greater  detail  its 
plan  to  strengthen  meteorological  services  and 
research.  It  asked  the  International  Council  of 
Scientific  Unions,  through  its  unions  and  na- 
tional academies,  to  develop  a  complementary 
program  of  atmospheric  research.  The  resolu- 
tion called  upon  the  WMO  to  report  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 
following  the  WMO  Congress  now  under  way 
in  Geneva. 

As  most  of  you  know,  some  important  studies 
have  been  undertaken  here  in  the  United  States 
to  assure  adequate  U.S.  leadership  in  this  inter- 
national effort.  Mr.  Jerome  Weisner,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Science  and 
Technology,  asked  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Eesearch  Council  to  pre- 
pare proposals  on  the  atmospheric  sciences  and 
hydrology  for  consideration  by  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose an  ad  hoc  Committee  on  International 
Programs  in  Atmospheric  Sciences  and  Hy- 
drology known  as  CIPASH. 

The  CIPASH  report  was  referred  to  a  new 
Interagency  Group  for  International  Programs 


8  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  7,  1963,  p.  28. 


in  the  Atmospheric  Sciences  (IGIPAS) .  This 
group,  composed  exclusively  of  governmental 
officials,  is  chaired  by  Dr.  Herbert  Hollomon, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Science 
and  Technology,  and  includes  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  State,  Department  of  De- 
fense, Department  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  the  President's 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

U.S.  Proposals  for  Atmospheric  Research  Program 

This  interagency  group  has  now  reached 
agreement  on  the  nature  of  the  program  which 
the  United  States  Government  should  support. 
Our  objectives,  the  programs  necessary  to 
achieve  them,  and  the  financial  implications  of 
these  programs  are  set  forth  in  the  final  report 
of  the  group. 

The  United  States  delegation  to  the  Fourth 
Congress  of  the  WMO,  which  is  now  under  way 
in  Geneva,  is  proposing  a  major  international 
effort  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  interagency  group.  The  following  are 
the  major  elements  in  the  proposed  interna- 
tional program: 

1.  The  initiation  of  a  study  of  a  global 
weather  system  in  the  light  of  recent  satellite 
and  other  technological  developments. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  WMO  group  on 
operations  and  research  with  respect  to  mete- 
orological activities  and  atmospheric  sciences, 
which  would  work  closely  with  a  similar  group 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  established  by  the 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions. 

3.  The  establishment  in  the  WMO,  under  its 
regular  assessed  budget,  of  an  operational  and 
technical  assistance  fund  in  the  amount  of  $3 
million  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  the  pro- 
posed system  analysis  study  of  world  weather 
needs  and  to  fill  gaps  in  present  global  observa- 
tion facilities.  This  proposal  was  put  forward 
by  the  WMO's  Secretary  General,  David  Ar- 
thur Davies.  If  it  is  adopted,  the  total  WMO 
budget  for  the  period  1964-67  would  increase 
to  about  $8  million,  in  contrast  to  the  budget 
of  $3  million  for  the  period  1960-63. 

To  supplement  the  proposed  international 
program  under  the  auspices  of  WMO,  the  U.S. 
interagency  group  further  proposes  to  increase 
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our  national  meteorological  effort.  This  would 
include  a  system  analysis  for  the  common  global 
system  by  the  U.S.,  supplementing  the  WMO 
study,  the  development  of  instrumentation,  re- 
search planning,  and  the  stimulation  of  educa- 
tion and  training  in  other  countries. 

The  bilateral  agreement  on  weather  satellites 
concluded  recently  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  8  will  give  increased  signifi- 
cance to  this  international  effort.  The  agree- 
ment calls  for  the  coordinated  launching  of 
US.  and  Soviet  weather  satellites  starting  in 
1964  and  for  the  exchange  of  information  de- 
rived from  the  satellites. 

In  the  recent  followup  negotiations  in  Rome, 
Soviet  and  American  scientists  reached  agree- 
ment on  the  precise  type  of  information  to  be 
exchanged,  on  the  establishment  of  a  communi- 
cations link  between  Moscow  and  Washington 
for  the  transmission  of  this  information,  and 
m  the  exchange  of  techniques  of  interpretation 
md  analysis.  A  further  meeting  will  be  held 
aefore  the  end  of  1963  to  discuss  launching 
schedules  and  orbits  for  the  satellites  them- 
selves. 

Slobal  System  of  Communication  Satellites 

A  second  major  area  of  international  co- 
>peration  called  for  in  President  Kennedy's 
speech  to  the  United  Nations  was  in  the  estab- 
ishment  of  a  global  system  of  communication 
satellites. 

The  dramatic  success  of  Telstar  has  focused 
;>ublic  attention  on  the  vast  possibilities  which 
pace  technology  holds  for  world  communica- 
tions. It  will  be  technically  possible  within 
he  next  few  years  to  have  in  operation  a  global 
:ommunication  system  for  television,  radio, 
elephone,  telegraph,  and  data  transmission. 
^  The  communication  satellite  will  have  a  pro- 
!ound  impact  on  the  future  of  mankind.  With 
he  aid  of  satellites,  telephone  communication 
>etween  continents  will  become  immeasurably 
sasier.  Communication  satellites  can  offer 
nany  times  the  number  of  telephone  channels 
mailable  in  our  existing  undersea  cables.  If 
ntercontinental  telephone  communication  in- 
creases sufficiently  to  fill  this  huge  capacity,  it 
nay  some  day  be  possible  to  place  a  call  to  any 

'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  24, 1962,  p.  963. 


place  in  the  world  for  approximately  the  same 
charge  as  to  another  city  in  the  United  States. 

Intercontinental  radio  and  television  open 
even  more  dramatic  prospects.  According  to 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  there  are  now 
some  100  million  television  receivers  in  use  in 
75  countries  of  the  world.  By  the  end  of  this 
decade,  when  a  communication  satellite  network 
could  be  operating,  there  will  be  double  that 
number.  Programs  will  have  a  potential  audi- 
ence of  nearly  one  billion  people. 

This  fundamental  breakthrough  in  communi- 
cation could  affect  the  lives  of  people  every- 
where. It  could  enable  people  to  see  and  hear 
news  events  in  other  parts  of  the  world  at  the 
very  moment  of  their  occurrence.  It  could  pro- 
vide a  new  means  to  improve  literacy  and  ed- 
ucation in  remote  areas.  It  could  enable 
leaders  of  nations  to  talk  on  a  convenient  and 
reliable  basis. 

The  General  Assembly  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  in  December  1961  declared 
that  "communication  by  means  of  satellites 
should  be  available  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
as  soon  as  practicable  on  a  global  and  non- 
discriminatory basis."  It  called  upon  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union  (ITU)  to 
report  on  ways  of  promoting  cooperation  in 
space  communications. 

The  Administrative  Council  of  the  ITU  is 
now  meeting  in  Geneva  to  conclude  prepara- 
tions for  the  special  ITU  conference  to  be  held 
in  October  to  allocate  frequencies  for  use  in 
outer  space.  Agreement  on  the  reservation  of 
an  adequate  part  of  the  frequency  spectrum  for 
space  communication,  and  the  establishment  of 
ground  rules  which  will  assure  noninterference 
of  space  communications  of  different  countries 
with  each  other  or  with  other  services  on  earth, 
are  an  obvious  prerequisite  to  progress.  For 
this  reason,  the  October  ITU  conference  may 
well  be  one  of  the  most  important  communica- 
tion conferences  ever  held. 

U.S.  Objectives  in  Space  Communications 

The  objectives  of  the  United  States  in  space 
communications  have  been  made  clear  in  the 
communication  satellite  legislation  passed  last 
year  by  the  Congress  and  in  the  statements  of 
U.S.  representatives  in  the  United  Nations  and 
elsewhere.    These  objectives  are : 
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—To  get  a  communications  satellite  system 
operating  as  soon  as  possible. 

To  realize  the  economic  and  technical  bene- 
fits inherent  in  space  communications  through 
more  voice  channels,  intercontinental  television, 
and  possibly  lower  costs. 

—To  achieve  the  political  gains  resulting 
from  increased  international  communication. 

—To  augment  the  economic  development  of 
less  developed  countries  and  our  political  rela- 
tions with  them  by  means  of  a  global  system 
which  links  low-traffic  areas  as  well  as  the  main 
industrial  countries. 

—To  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  limited 
number  of  radio  frequencies  available  for  space 
communications. 

The  United  States  believes  that  our  national 
interest  and  the  national  interests  of  other 
countries  will  best  be  served  by  establishing  a 
single  civilian  system  for  all  nations  of  the 
world  rather  than  competing  systems  between 
contending  political  blocs.  Economic,  tech- 
nical, and  political  considerations  all  point 
clearly  to  the  desirability  of  a  single  system : 

From  the  economic  point  of  view  a  single 

system  would  avoid  wasteful  duplication  of 
expensive  satellite  and  ground  facilities. 

—From  the  political  point  of  view  a  single 
system  would  enhance  the  possibility  for  the 
fruitful  exchange  of  communication  between  all 
countries  and  would  avoid  destructive  competi- 
tion to  tie  different  countries  into  the  communi- 
cation systems  of  political  blocs. 

—From  the  technical  point  of  view  a  single 
system  would  facilitate  technical  compatibility 
between  satellites  and  ground  terminals,  would 
assure  the  best  use  of  the  scarce  frequency  spec- 
trum, and  would  promote  operational  efficiency 
and  flexibility  in  routing. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  our  objective  of  a  single 
civilian  system,  it  should  be  a  truly  interna- 
tional venture  open  to  all  countries.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  responded  to  initiatives  from  other 
countries  to  discuss  international  cooperation  in 
the  establishment  of  a  global  satellite  system. 
Last  October  we  held  talks  in  Washington 
with  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom 
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and  Canada.  In  December  U.S.  representa- 
tives talked  with  officials  of  countries  of  con- 
tinental Europe  individually  and  then  collec- 
tively at  the  European  Conference  of  Postal 
and  Telegraph  Administrations  (CEPT)  meet- 
ing in  Cologne.  These  meetings  confirmed  the 
interest  of  other  countries  in  participating  fully 
in  the  ownership  and  operation  of  a  satellite 
communications  system.  Some  countries  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  participate  in  owner- 
ship not  only  of  ground  stations  but  of  the 
satellites  themselves. 

In  the  months  ahead  we  will  continue  discus- 
sions looking  toward  a  single  global  satellite 
communications  system  for  civilian  purposes, 
organized  and  operated  so  as  to  realize  economic 
and  political  benefits  to  all  nations. 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  discus- 
sions which  lie  ahead  with  other  countries  will 
be  to  identify  the  main  questions  on  which 
international  cooperation  may  be  required. 
One  overriding  question  is  the  type  of  system 
to  be  established.  This  will  have  important 
consequences  on  coverage  and  burden-sharing— 
the  availability  of  satellites  for  communication 
between  and  within  countries,  and  the  cost  of 
ground  installations  which  nations  will  have  to 

build. 

The  establishment  of  global  satellite  com- 
munications will  involve  international  discus- 
sions of  other  questions:  the  handling  of  re- 
search, development,  manufacture,  and  launch; 
participation  in  ownership  of  ground  terminals 
and  satellites;  allocation  of  satellite  channels 
between  uses  and  users;  means  of  determining 
the  number  and  location  of  ground  terminals; 
technical  standardization;  ratemaking;  assist- 
ance to  less  developed  countries;  possible  public 
uses  of  the  system  by  government  information 
agencies  or  the  U.N. ;  and  means  of  facilitating 
the  exchange  of  programs  between  nations. 

Although  many  of  these  problems  are  analo- 
gous to  those  that  have  been  solved  in  connec- 
tion with  conventional  communications,  others 
raise  questions  that  are  quite  new.  In  seeking 
solutions  we  need  an  approach  that  is  not  doc- 
trinaire but  functional.  These  problems  may 
require  different  kinds  of  arrangements— bilat- 
eral, regional,  and  multilateral. 
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We  do  not  envisage  an  operational  role  for 
the  U.N.  or  the  ITU;  the  ITU  should  continue 
to  play  its  traditional  role  of  frequency  alloca- 
tion, coordination  of  operating  procedures, 
determination  of  technical  standards,  and 
providing  technical  assistance.  We  should  also 
explore  additional  ways  in  which  the  ITU  could 
be  helpful. 

Eventually  the  achievement  of  a  single  global 
satellite  communications  system  may  require 
the  establishment  of  a  new  organization.  Any 
decision  on  this  subject  would  be  premature, 
however,  until  we  have  had  further  opportunity 
to  define  with  other  countries  the  major  tech- 
nical and  institutional  issues. 

Our  progress  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
inherent  in  international  cooperation  in  satel- 
lite communications  will  be  greatly  assisted  now 
that  the  U.S.  satellite  corporation  has  been 
organized.  We  look  forward  to  close  and  coop- 
erative working  relations  with  the  corporation 
in  the  period  which  lies  ahead. 

Under  the  legislation  establishing  the  satel- 
lite corporation,7  the  President  is  directed  to 
"exercise  such  supervision  over  relationships  of 
the  corporation  with  foreign  governments  or 
entities  or  with  international  bodies  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  assure  that  such  relationships 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  national  interest  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States."  The  leg- 
islation also  directs  the  President  to  "insure 
that  timely  arrangements  are  made  under  which 
there  can  be  foreign  participation  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  use  of  a  communications  satellite 
system." 

The  Department  of  State  has  the  principal 
responsibility  to  insure  that  these  objectives  are 
achieved. 

Through  close  cooperation  between  govern- 
ment and  business,  and  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  we  hope  to  realize 
the  objective  recommended  unanimously  by  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations— "that  com- 
munication by  means  of  satellites  should  be 
available  to  the  nations  of  the  world  as  soon  as 
practicable  on  a  global  and  non-discriminatory 
basis." 


7  Public  Law  87-624. 


Value  of  U.  N.  Space  Cooperation  Program 

It  should  be  clear  from  this  review  that  the 
U.S.  Government  is  making  a  determined  effort 
to  close  the  space  cooperation  gap  in  those  two 
applications  of  space  technology  which  promise 
the  most  immediate  benefits  for  mankind — 
meteorology  and  communications. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  countries,  whatever 
their  ideology,  that  worldwide  weather  services 
be  developed  and  that  communications  among 
nations  be  improved.  Recent  meetings  have 
emphasized  this  common  interest  to  scientists 
and  technical  experts  from  many  countries,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union. 

We  recognize  that  the  deep  political  differ- 
ences of  our  time  place  an  upper  limit  on  coop- 
eration. We  are  not  about  to  send  a  Soviet  and 
an  American  astronaut  together  on  a  single 
spaceship  to  the  moon.  But  we  do  hope  to  de- 
velop cooperative  projects  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  if  not  in  the  form  of  joint  ventures  at 
least  in  the  coordination  of  activities.  More- 
over, we  have  achieved,  and  will  continue  to 
seek,  cooperation  on  a  free-world  basis  even  if 
universal  agreement  is  not  achieved. 

Obviously  the  United  Nations  and  its  spe- 
cialized agencies  are  not  the  only  institutions  to 
promote  cooperation.  But  a  program  of  space 
cooperation  under  U.N.  auspices  has  value  in  at 
least  three  respects : 

In  the  first  place  it  may  help  to  stimulate 
affirmative  Soviet  actions  and  fit  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
into  a  broader  framework  which  recognizes  the 
interests  of  other  countries. 

In  the  second  place  it  helps  to  widen  and 
deepen  cooperation  on  a  free-world  basis.  For 
certain  countries  and  for  certain  activities,  co- 
operative projects  may  be  easier  to  achieve  if 
they  are  multilateral  and  bear  United  Nations 
endorsement. 

In  the  third  place  a  program  of  space  cooper- 
ation has  deep  significance  for  the  United  Na- 
tions itself  and  for  its  specialized  agencies. 
Activities  in  such  fields  as  meteorology  and 
communications  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  the 
U.N.  system  as  a  force  for  peace  by  binding  its 
members  to  it  through  ties  of  common  interest. 

Our  efforts  to  make  available  to  mankind  the 
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vast  benefits  which  the  space  age  opens  in 
meteorology  and  communications  will  not  only 
require    new    forms    of    cooperation    between 
nations ;  it  will  also  require  new  forms  of  coop- 
eration within  nations  between  leaders  in  the 
natural  and  social  sciences.    If  we  are  to  close 
the  space  cooperation  gap,  diplomats  will  be 
learning  more  about  science  and  technology. 
The  scientists  will  also  be  learning  more  about 
international  diplomacy,  particularly  about  the 
international  organizations  of  the  U.N.  family. 
The  record  of  the  last  2  years  testifies  to  what 
can  be  done  by  the  successful  harnessing  of 
science  and  diplomacy.     We  look  forward  to 
even  better  things  in  the  years  ahead. 


Observation  in  Space 

by  Leonard  C.  Meeker 
Deputy  Legal  Adviser  * 

Man  has  been  concerned  with  observation 
in  space  since  the  days  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  first  astronomers  were  looking  outward 
from  the  earth  to  see  what  they  could  learn 
of  the  stars  beyond.  In  the  20th  century, 
sounding  rockets,  earth  satellites,  and  other 
space  vehicles  offer  the  possibility  of  greatly 
extending  our  knowledge  of  the  universe  over 
and  above  what  can  be  gained  from  observa- 
tories on  earth. 

Impressive  discoveries  have  resulted  from 
space  observations  made  during  and  since  the 
International  Geophysical  Year  1957-58.2 
Outstanding  among  these  is  the  contribution 
made  by  the  Explorer  series,  which  first  indi- 
cated the  existence  of  two  radiation  zones  in 
space  around  the  earth.  Another  discovery 
substantiated  the  theory  that  sunlight  exerts 
pressure. 

The  United  States  now  has  in  preparation  a 
series  of  projects  for  observation  of  the  moon. 


1  Address  made  at  the  Institute  of  Air  and  Space  Law 
at  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada,  on  Apr.  13 
(press  release  191,  revised,  dated  Apr.  12). 

'For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  3,  1956,  p. 
880,  and  May  11, 1959,  p.  682. 
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The  Surveyor  project  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  is  designed 
to  effect  a  soft  landing  on  the  moon,  with  instru- 
ments. The  initial  launching  under  this  project 
is  planned  for  the  1963-64  period.  As  Sur- 
veyor approaches  the  moon,  television  cameras 
will  begin  to  operate  and  transmit  back  to  the 
earth  pictures  of  the  lunar  surface.  After 
landing,  Surveyor  will  collect  fragments  at  and 
near  the  surface  of  the  moon  and  distribute 
them  for  analysis  to  various  instruments  on 
board  the  vehicle.  This  operation  will  be  tele- 
vised to  scientists  on  the  earth. 

Other,  more  ambitious  projects  are  planned 
as  a  follow-on  to  Surveyor.  Still  later  pro- 
grams are  expected  to  launch  into  orbit  astro- 
nomical observatories,  which  would  scan  and  j 
study  the  heavens  and  send  their  data  back  to 
earth. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  space  age,  obser- 
vation in  space  has  also  been  directed  to  learn- 
ing about  the  earth  itself.  An  early  example 
was  the  evidence  produced  by  the  Vanguard 
series  showing  that  the  earth  is  essentially  pear-  | 
shaped  with  its  stem  end  at  the  North  Pole, 
rather  than  a  sphere  flattened  at  both  poles. 
Since  then,  a  rapidly  progressing  development 
of  space  science  has  proceeded  with  experiments 
and  projects  for  making  many  other  kinds  of 
observations  of  the  earth. 

It  is  to  this  subject  in  particular— observation 
of  the  earth  from  outer  space— that  I  wish  to 
address  myself  this  morning. 

Observation  of  the  earth  may  take  many 
forms.  Most  broadly  understood,  such  obser- 
vation means  the  acquisition  of  data  about  the 
earth  from  outer  space  by  any  means,  whether 
optical— by  means  of  photography— or  through 
the  use  of  other  systems  of  perception  which  can 
give  data  about  the  earth  and  its  immediate 
environment.  It  is  my  intention  this  morning 
to  give  principal  attention  to  optical  observa- 
tion by  photographic  means. 

Such  observation  of  the  earth  may  be  carried 
out  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes,  and  I  shall 
want  to  speak  about  various  purposes  now 
being  pursued.  At  this  stage  I  should  like  to 
advance  a  general  proposition  relating  to  all 
kinds  of  observation  from  space,  covering  the 
various  means  and  comprehending  the  various 
purposes  of  observation. 
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My  general  proposition  is  that  observation 
of  the  earth  from  outer  space  is  a  legitimate  and 
permissible  activity  in  the  peaceful  exploration 
and  use  of  space.  Observation  neither  works 
nor  threatens  injury  or  damage  to  any  persons 
or  things  on  earth. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  in 
Kesolution  1721  (XVI),  set  forth  the  following 
statement  as  one  of  the  principles  which  the 
Assembly  then  commended  to  the  countries  of 
the  world : 8 

Outer  space  and  celestial  bodies  are  free  for  explora- 
tion and  use  by  all  States  in  conformity  with  inter- 
national law  and  are  not  subject  to  national  appro- 
priation. 

It  is  my  conclusion  that  observation  from  space 
comes  within  the  freedom  which  the  General 
Assembly  has  recognized  in  this  statement  of 
principle. 

Weather  Satellites 

Let  us  turn  now  to  some  of  the  purposes  for 
which  observation  of  the  earth  from  outer 
space  may  be  undertaken.  To  begin  with,  there 
is  weather  reporting  and  prediction.  The  first 
weather  satellite,  Tiros  I,  was  launched  3  years 
ago,  on  April  1,  1960.  The  name  Tiros  arises 
from  the  description  of  this  series  of  space- 
craft as  Television  and  Infra-Red  Observation 
Satellites.  The  principal  Tiros  instrumenta- 
tion consists  of  television  cameras  which  take 
cloud  pictures  and  infrared  sensors  which  meas- 
ure reflected  solar  radiation  and  emitted 
terrestrial  heat  radiation.  The  Tiros  satellites 
are  typically  about  19  inches  high  and  42  inches 
in  diameter,  weighing  between  260  and  290 
pounds.  Their  tops  and  sides  are  covered  with 
solar  cells  which  convert  sunlight  into  elec- 
tricity and  thus  recharge  the  satellite  batteries. 

Tiros  orbits  range  from  about  450  to  500  miles 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Typically,  a 
Tiros  satellite  contains  two  cameras.  When 
looking  straight  down,  one  of  these  takes  a  pic- 
ture of  an  area  approximating  an  800-mile 
square  and  the  second  covers  a  450-mile  square 
and  thus  provides  greater  detail.  The  pictures 
are  kept  on  a  tape  recorder,  and  when  the  satel- 
lite comes  within  range  of  a  ground  station,  such 

'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  29, 1962,  p.  185. 


as  the  NASA  stations  at  San  Nicolas  Island  in 
California  and  Wallops  Island  in  Virginia, 
picture  signals  are  transmitted  from  the  tapes 
and,  if  conditions  are  optimum,  directly  from 
the  cameras.  On  receipt,  these  signals  are  con- 
verted into  photographs.  The  infrared  sensors 
aboard  Tiros  measure  the  quantity  of  solar 
heat  bounced  back  into  space,  thus  providing 
another  variety  of  information  of  significance 
to  meteorologists.  Six  Tiros  satellites  have 
been  successfully  launched  to  date. 

The  United  States  has  made  the  output  of  the 
Tiros  family  available  to  the  scientific  partici- 
pants in  the  organized  international  community. 
Data  from  Tiros  satellites  have  been  made 
available  by  radioteletype  and  radio  facsimile 
broadcasts.  We  have  sent  out  special  advisory 
bulletins  by  radio  in  order  to  alert  countries 
which  may  be  affected  by  such  specific  events  as 
tropical  storms.  The  devastation  of  the  coasts 
of  many  maritime  countries  by  tropical  storms 
having  hurricane  intensity,  particularly  in  the 
Americas,  the  western  fringes  of  the  Pacific 
area,  and  the  northern  edges  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  is  age-old.  What  is  new  is  the  warning 
which  Tiros  satellites  can  help  provide  long  in 
advance  of  that  obtained  from  conventional 
weather  observation  services. 

Tiros  satellites  are  particularly  useful  in  pro- 
viding information  on  weather  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  globe,  where,  in  general,  weather 
services  are  at  a  very  early  stage  of  development 
and  where  seaborne  weather  stations  are  prac- 
tically nonexistent  because  of  their  high  cost. 

Lastly,  Tiros  pictures  provide  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  weather  prediction  in  oceanic  land- 
ing areas  in  advance  of  manned  orbital  flight. 
Such  pictures  were  in  fact  used  in  advance  of 
the  orbital  flights  of  U.S.  astronauts  Glenn, 
Carpenter,  and  Schirra. 

NASA  is  now  developing  a  new  generation  of 
meteorological  satellites.  The  Nimbus  series 
will  represent  a  distinct  advance.  Its  cameras 
and  infrared  sensors  will  always  face  the  earth, 
thus  overcoming  the  handicap  of  Tiros  cameras, 
which  look  obliquely  at  the  earth  or  out  into 
space. 

Nimbus  will  be  launched  toward  the  poles, 
achieve  a  500-mile  orbit,  and  observe  every  por- 
tion of  the  earth  twice  a  day.    During  daylight 
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observations  will  be  made  by  a  television  sys- 
tem and  at  night  by  an  infrared  measuring  sys- 
tem. It  is  hoped  that  an  initial  Nimbus  flight 
will  take  place  late  this  year. 

In  the  longer  range  there  lies  ahead  the 
promise  of  the  synchronous  meteorological 
satellite,  which  would  be  stationary  in  relation 
to  the  earth.  Three  of  these  satellites  orbiting 
at  about  22,300  miles  from  the  earth  would  pro- 
vide constant  worldwide  weather  coverage. 

On  the  initiative  of  Canada,  Australia,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States,  the  General  Assembly  in 
1961  asked  the  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion, in  consultation  with  UNESCO  and  the 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions,  to 
prepare  a  report  on  arrangements  to  advance 
the  state  of  atmospheric  science  and  technology 
and  to  expand  weather  forecasting  capabilities 
in  the  light  of  new   space   techniques.    The 
WMO  subsequently  invited  an  American  and  a 
Soviet  scientist  to  participate  in  preparing  this 
report,  an  invitation  which  was  accepted  and 
resulted  in  a  series  of  draft  recommendations. 
The  WMO,  which  is  now  meeting  in  Geneva,  is 
considering  these  and  other  recommendations. 
In  addition  to  this  multilateral  effort  the 
United    States   has   proceeded   bilaterally   to 
explore   with   the    Soviet   Union   cooperative 
meteorological  projects.    In   an  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  President  Kennedy  and 
Premier   Khrushchev    during    February    and 
March  last  year,4  the  President  proposed  that 
steps  be  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  to  contribute  toward  the  joint 
establishment  of  an  early  operational  weather 
satellite  system.    The  President  proposed  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  each 
launch  a  satellite  to  photograph  cloud  cover  and 
provide  other  meteorological  services  for  all 
countries;  the  two  satellites  might,  the  Presi- 
dent suggested,  be  placed  in  such  orbits  as  to 
supplement  each  other's  observations  and  thus 
provide  maximum  coverage  of  all  areas. 

On  December  5  Ambassador  [Adlai  E.] 
Stevenson  and  the  Soviet  representative, 
Platon  Morozov,  announced  in  the  General 
Assembly  5  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  National  Aeronautics 


'Ibid.,  Mar.  12,  1962,  p.  411,  and  Apr.  2,  1962,  p.  536. 
6  Ibid.,  Dec.  24, 1962,  p.  962. 


and  Space  Administration  and  the  Soviet  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  which  spells  out  in  some  detail 
a  cooperative  program  in  coordinated  launch- 
ings  of  meteorological  satellites  and  exchange 
of  the  resulting  data.  The  agreement  also  out- 
lines two  further  areas  of  cooperation,  namely, 
the  coordinated  launchings  of  satellites  to  map 
the  earth's  magnetic  field,  and  experiments  in 
space  communications  by  means  of  an  American 
reflector  satellite,  with  consideration  to  be  given 
to  future  cooperation  in  experiments  using 
active  repeater  communications  satellites. 

Last  month  an  American  scientific  team 
headed  by  Dr.  Hugh  Dryden,  the  Deputy 
Administrator  of  NASA,  under  whose  guidance 
the  original  agreement  had  been  reached,  and  a 
Soviet  team  headed  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Blagonravov, 
of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  met  in 
Rome  to  draw  up  detailed  plans  for  implement- 
ing this  general  agreement.  On  March  20  they 
announced  that  a  joint  working  group  had  de- 
fined terms  for  carrying  out  a  weather  satellite 
program,  including  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
munications link  for  exchanging  weather  data 
received  with  the  use  of  artificial  satellites. 
Agreed  arrangements  prescribe  the  types  and 
characteristics  of  data  to  be  exchanged.  These 
arrangements  are  subject  to  a  60-day  period 
during  which  either  side  may  propose  changes ; 
if  none  are  made,  the  arrangements  become 
effective  and  will  be  made  public. 

Protection  of  Economic  Resources  and  Activities 

Apart  from  the  field  of  meteorology,  there  is 
a  wide  range  of  purposes  for  which  observation 
in  space  can  be  carried  out.  For  example,  satel- 
lites carrying  photographic  and  other  observa- 
tion equipment  should,  in  the  near  future,  be 
able  to  detect  promptly  forest  fires  and  other 
large-scale  fires.  We  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  well  aware  of  the  woeful  loss  caused 
by  forest  fires  every  year,  a  loss  having  a  magni- 
tude of  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
We  are  told  that  upwards  of  90  percent  of  this 
loss  is  occasioned  by  that  very  small  percentage 
of  fires  which  are  not  readily  visible  from  in- 
habited areas  but  which  smolder  unseen  on  the 
forest  floor  for  as  long  as  a  week.  The  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  and  our  Forest  Service 
are  currently  studying  the  possibility  of  using 
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special  sensors  which,  when  put  in  earth  orbit, 
could  develop  a  capability  of  detecting  the  heat 
generated  by  floor  forest  fires  and  thus  give 
early  warning  to  forest  rangers. 

Another  example  of  the  use  of  observation 
satellites  relates  to  snow  cover.  Hopefully, 
measurement  of  the  extent  of  snow  on  the 
ground  will  be  practicable  in  the  near  future, 
particularly  in  well-irrigated  zones  like  those  in 
which  we  live.  A  more  accurate  estimate  of 
melting  conditions  would  be  of  significant  aid  in 
maximizing  existing  water  supplies.  In  cer- 
tain areas,  photographs  of  snow  cover  obtained 
by  satellites  may  have  a  contribution  to  make 
to  flood  prediction  with  a  consequent  decrease 
in  the  suffering  and  loss  of  resources  which 
serious  flooding  causes. 

Again,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  develop  an  earth 
satellite  capable  of  taking  pictures  of  icefields. 
Precise  and  detailed  photographs  of  large  ice- 
bergs and,  more  important,  of  their  rate  of 
movement  and  melting,  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  existing  facilities  in  the  northern 
seas  for  the  protection  of  commercial  and  naval 
shipping.  This  kind  of  information  would  be 
extremely  useful  to  those  who,  like  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Atlantic  community,  engage  exten- 
sively in  year-round  shipping.  Closer  to  home, 
icefield  data  will  be  able  to  add  to  the  accuracy 
of  ice  forecasts,  which  would  be  particularly 
valuable  where,  as  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  shipping 
is  often  slowed  or  prevented  by  drifting  ice. 

A  further  use  of  photographic  satellites  arises 
in  connection  with  devastation  wrought  by  in- 
sects. Many  varieties  of  these  insects,  of  which 
locusts  are  a  familiar  variety,  appear  as  dense 
clouds.  We  are  now  trying  to  determine 
whether  these  clouds  can  be  distinguished  from 
ordinary  clouds.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the 
case,  a  valuable  contribution  could  be  made  to 
insect  control  by  charting  the  movement  of 
locust  clouds  and  thus  perhaps  reducing  to  an 
important  degree  the  human  misery  and  losses 
which  they  annually  cause. 

Observation  from  space  has  already  per- 
formed some  useful  work  in  the  field  of  earth 
measurement.  We  may  expect  this  develop- 
ment to  be  carried  further,  with  benefits  to  be 
derived  in  the  mapping  of  remote  and  inac- 
cessible areas.    It  seems  also  possible  that  ob- 


servation satellites  will  be  able  to  conduct 
resource  surveys  which  could  be  of  value  in 
the  economic  development  of  a  number  of 
countries. 

Observation  To  Promote  International  Security 

Another  important  potential  use  of  observa- 
tion in  space  is  the  possibility  of  acquiring  in- 
formation about  military  preparations  and  thus 
helping  to  maintain  international  peace  and 
security.  One  of  the  great  problems  in  today's 
world  is  the  uncertainty  generated  by  the  secret 
development,  testing,  and  deployment  of  na- 
tional armaments  and  by  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion on  military  preparations  within  closed 
societies.  If  in  fact  a  nation  is  not  preparing 
surprise  attack,  observations  from  space  could 
help  us  to  know  this  and  thereby  increase  con- 
fidence in  world  security,  which  might  other- 
wise be  subject  to  added  and  unnecessary  doubts. 

We  in  the  United  States  believe  that  openness 
serves  the  cause  of  peace.  In  arms  control  and 
disarmament  negotiations  the  Soviet  Union  has 
recognized,  at  least  in  principle,  the  need  for 
verification  and  inspection,  but  it  continues  to 
resist  Western  efforts  to  secure  adequate  veri- 
fication and  inspection  arrangements.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  so  far  seemed  to  place  a  higher 
premium  on  maintaining  its  policy  of  secrecy 
than  it  does  on  reaching  agreement  on  steps  to 
insure  a  peaceful  world. 

Observations  from  space  may  in  time  provide 
support  of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
arrangements,  although  they  could  not  elim- 
inate the  need  for  ground  inspection.  Of  per- 
haps greater  significance  at  the  present  time, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  progress  of  science, 
to  which  the  Soviet  Union  itself  has  made 
dramatic  contributions,  decrees  that  we  are  all 
to  live  in  an  increasingly  open  world.  The 
Soviet  Union's  attitude  up  to  this  time  toward 
verification  and  inspection  is  as  inconsistent 
with  this  trend  as  it  is  with  the  achievement  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament. 

It  is  obvious  from  any  discussion  of  observa- 
tion in  space  that  there  is  no  workable  dividing 
line  between  military  and  nonmilitary  uses. 
Weather  satellites  are  of  significance  to  the 
armed  forces  just  as  they  are  important  to 
civilian  populations.    Similarly,  heat-sensing 
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devices  aboard  earth  satellites  might  be  devel- 
oped to  detect  not  only  the  heat  from  forest 
fires  but  also  the  heat  generated  in  the  launch- 
ing of  ballistic  missiles. 

In  respect  of  the  impossibility  of  separating 
decisively  the  military  and  nonmilitary  appli- 
cations, observation  of  the  earth  from  space  is 
not  different  from  other  uses  of  space.  A 
navigational  satellite  can  guide  a  war  vessel 
as  well  as  a  merchant  ship.  A  communications 
satellite  can  serve  a  military  establishment  as 
well  as  civilian  communities.  The  instruments 
which  guide  a  space  vehicle  on  a  scientific  mis- 
sion may  also  guide  a  space  vehicle  on  a  military 
mission.  American  and  Kussian  astronauts 
have  been  members  of  national  armed  forces, 
but  this  has  afforded  no  reason  to  challenge 
their  activities. 

The  fact  that  observation  satellites  clearly 
have  military  as  well  as  scientific  and  commer- 
cial applications  can  provide  no  basis  for  objec- 
tion to  observation  satellites.  International 
law  imposes  no  restrictions  on  observation  from 
outside  the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction.  Ob- 
servation from  outer  space,  like  observation 
from  the  high  seas  or  from  airspace  above  the 
high  seas,  is  consistent  with  international  law. 

Armaments  and  Outer  Space 

In  saying  what  I  have  this  morning,  I  should 
not  wish  to  create  any  impression  that  the 
United  States  is  unconcerned  over  a  possible  ex- 
tension of  the  arms  race  into  outer  space.  For 
several  years  the  United  States  has  consistently 
adhered  to  the  view  that  outer  space  should 
only  be  used  for  peaceful — that  is,  nonaggres- 
sive  and  beneficial — purposes.  However,  pend- 
ing the  achievement  of  disarmament  agree- 
ments, the  test  of  any  space  activity  cannot  be 
whether  it  is  military  or  nonmilitary  but 
whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  other  obligations  of  international 
law. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  comprehensive  dis- 
armament agreements,  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  not  precluded  from  taking  meaningful 
measures  of  arms  control  and  disarmament  in 
space.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  some  things 
that  can  be  done  immediately  to  prevent  an 
extension  of  the  arms  race  into  space. 


In  the  first  place,  a  prohibition  could  be 
agreed  and  carried  into  effect  to  halt  the  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  outer  space  as  well  as  in 
other  environments.    The  United  States  con- 
tinues to  bend  its  efforts  to  this  end.    In  the 
second  place,  nations  can  refrain  from  placing 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  outer  space. 
Even  though  it  is  now  feasible  to  do  so,  the 
United  States  has  no  intention  of  placing  such 
weapons  in  orbit  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by 
actions  of  the  Soviet  Union.    While  disarma- 
ment negotiations  continue  for  the  actual  elim- 
ination of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of 
delivering  them,  it  is  important  to  do  every- 
thing now  that  can  be  done  to  avoid  an  arms 
race  in  outer  space,  for  it  is  clearly  easier  not 
to  arm  an  environment  that  has  never  been 
armed  than  to  disarm  one  that  has  been  armed. 
It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  likewise  refrain  from 
taking  steps  to  extend  the  arms  race  into  space. 

Standards  of  Conduct  in  Space 

The  dangers  to  peace  which  exist  and  which 
may  exist  in  the  future  stem  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  in  violation  of  international  legal 
obligations.  The  standards  which  must  be  used 
in  determining  and  controlling  exertions  of 
national  power  have  not  been  altered  by  the  new 
world  which  outer  space  activities  have  opened. 
This  was  recognized  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  when  it  declared  in  1961  that 
"international  law,  including  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  applies  to  outer  space  and 
celestial  bodies."  6 

The  standards  of  judgment  remain  those  set 
forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
Article  2,  paragraph  4,  imposes  the  obligation 
to  "refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  in- 
dependence of  any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  Purposes  of  the  United 
Nations."  Article  2,  paragraph  3,  imposes  the 
obligation  to  settle  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and  justice,  are  not 
endangered.  The  principles  laid  down  in  the 
charter  set  the  limits  of  permissible  state  con- 


•  Ibid.,  Jan.  29, 1962,  p.  185. 
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duct,  and  they  express  a  fundamental  goal  of  the 
organized  international  community. 

Earlier  this  morning  I  have  spoken  of  various 
uses  of  observation  in  space  which  can  contrib- 
ute positive  benefits  to  man's  life  on  earth. 
These  have  included  satellites  for  mapping,  for 
resource  surveys,  and  for  weather  forecasting. 
International  cooperation  in  these  fields  can 
enhance  the  benefits  to  be  derived. 

Later  I  spoke  of  uses  of  observation  satellites 
designed  to  afford  a  greater  degree  of  security 
against  the  risks  of  war  by  surprise  attack,  mis- 
calculation, or  accident.  The  winds  of  openness 
are  blowing  with  increased  strength  in  this 
troubled  world,  and  we  should  welcome  this. 

I  would  close  by  saying  that  in  both  of  these 
areas— affirmative  cooperation  in  uses  of  an  eco- 
nomic character  and  efforts  to  give  assurance 
against  threatening  military  preparations — 
observation  in  space  can  promote  progress  in 
achieving  the  largest  and  most  important  pur- 
poses of  the  community  of  nations. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Bolivia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Bolivia, 
Enrique  Sanchez  de  Lozada,  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  President  Kennedy  on  April  24.  For 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  218  dated  April  24. 

Ghana 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Re- 
public of  Ghana,  Miguel  Augustus  Ribeiro,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Kennedy  on 
April  25.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  re- 
marks and  the  President's  reply,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  221  dated  April  25. 

Iran 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Iran, 
Mahmoud  Foroughi,  presented  his  credentials 


to  President  Kennedy  on  April  24.  For  texts  of 
the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  216 
dated  April  24. 

Japan 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Japan, 
Ryuji  Takeuchi,  presented  his  credentials  to 
to  President  Kennedy  on  April  25.  For  texts  of 
the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  222 
dated  April  25. 


U.S.  Rejects  Soviet  Accusations 
Regarding  Berlin  Judges  Law 

Press  release  215  dated  April  23 

Following  is  the  U.S.  text  of  identical  notes 
delivered  on  April  23  at  Moscow  by  the  three 
Western  allies,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States.  The  note  is  in  reply  to  a  Russian 
note  of  March  I4.1 

The  "Berlin  Judges  Law"  of  January  18, 
1963,  which  entered  into  force  on  March  1, 1963, 
replaces  earlier  Berlin  laws  in  this  field,  in 
particular  the  Judges  Law  of  June  19,  1958. 
The  administrative  status  of  the  judges  and  the 
form  of  oath  prescribed  by  the  new  law  on 
Berlin  judges  are  substantially  the  same  as  the 
oath  under  the  1958  law  which  was  approved 
by  the  Allied  Kommandatura  which  holds  su- 
preme authority  in  Berlin.  The  reference  in 
this  oath  to  the  basic  law  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  does  not  imply  an  exten- 
sion of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  Berlin. 

The  law  in  no  way  affects  the  legal  status  of 
Berlin  which  the  United  States  Government 
has  maintained  in  the  past  and  will  maintain 
in  the  future.  It  can  therefore  only  reject  the 
accusations  expressed  in  the  Soviet  note  since 
they  are  entirely  without  foundation. 

1  Not  printed  here. 
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Foreign  Students  in  America:  Problems,  Progress,  and  Prospects 


by  Lucius  D.  Battle 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 


It  brings  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  meet  with  this  very  distinguished  fra- 
ternity. I  spent  several  exciting  years  of  my 
life  with  the  former  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Acheson,  who  said  he  belonged  to  a  trade  union, 
as  he  called  it,  of  foreign  ministers— with  some 
of  the  most  exacting  requirements  known  to 
man.  One  was  to  have  a  "cast-iron  stomach." 
The  other  was  to  have  "enough  laundry  to  last 
3  weeks."  Hopefully,  your  admission  require- 
ments are  not  so  specific  nor  demanding.  But 
the  demands  on  your  membership  are  great  in 
other  ways,  and  I  am  delighted  to  have  the 
opportunity  this  conference  affords  to  consult 
with  you  about  some  of  them. 

I  began  my  life  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  with  NAFSA.  I  was  announced  as  a 
potential  incumbent  of  my  current  job— the 
Senate  willing— when  you  last  met  in  Wash- 
ington a  year  ago.  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending briefly  your  last  session  there.  It  is 
my  hope  that  now,  during  these  few  days  here, 
we  can  actually  get  to  know  each  other.  Let's 
both  come  in  for  a  closer  look. 

I  appear  here  as  the  representative  of  the 
Government's  role  with  foreign  students.  You 
are  the  experts  in  guiding  and  counseling  these 
students  on  our  campuses,  in  knowing  them  as 
human  beings.  We  share  the  same  concerns, 
hold  the  same  high  hopes,  seek  the  same  broad 

ends. 

But,  when  you  look  at  our  relationships  across 
the  board,  you  won't— as  I  often  say  to  foreign 

'Address  made  before  the  National  Association  of 
Foreign  Student  Advisers  at  Pasadena,  Calif.,  on  Apr. 
24  (press  release  217  dated  Apr.  23). 


students  visiting  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time— you  won't,  I  say,  like  everything 
you  see.  I  don't  either.  Nonetheless,  those  of 
us  in  Government  and  those  of  you  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  program 
we  both  believe  in.  We  have  been  "partners  in 
progress"  for  a  good  number  of  years  now  and 
will  need  to  continue  to  be  for  a  good  number 
to  come. 

So  let's  have  some  frank  talk  aimed  at  keep- 
ing open  the  free  flow  of  information  on  which 
our  mutual  understanding  depends. 

The  year  ahead  looks  difficult  enough,  and 
the  projected  increases  in  enrollments  for  the 
decade  ahead  look  truly  staggering.  Let's  clear 
away  at  the  outset  any  items  that  can  readily 
be  disposed  of,  so  that  we  can  get  on  to  the 
items— and  they  are  numerous— that  don't 
yield  so  easily  to  ready  answers.  Toward  that 
end,  let  me  first  of  all  clear  up  a  few  possible 
misunderstandings— and  in  the  process  kill  off 
a  few  rumors  and  false  reports : 

No.  1.  The  Fulbright-Hays  Act— imaginative, 
farsighted,  and  helpful  though  it  is— does  not 
automatically  solve  all  our  problems.  To  have 
new  legislative  authorities,  needed  though  they 
are,  is  not  necessarily  to  have  all  the  required 
means,  including  money,  to  implement  them. 
No.  2.  To  ask  for  money  from  the  United 
States  Congress  is  not  necessarily  to  get  it. 
The  rumor  that  we  had,  or  have,  $4  million  for 
services  for  nonsponsored  students  for  this  year 
is  totally  unfounded.  We  asked  for  it.  We 
did  not  get  it.  This  is  all  roughly  the  equiva- 
lent of  saying  "to  have  a  need  and  know  it  is 
not  necessarily  to  meet  it." 
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No.  3.  We  do  understand  that  to  maintain  a 
fully  adequate  foreign-student  program  may  be 
a  costly  undertaking  for  each  institution  and 
that  meeting  these  costs  is  a  problem  for  many. 
In  relation  to  the  total  cost,  nationwide,  our 
funds  will  never  be  enough.  The  ideal  Govern- 
ment program  would  be  catalytic — supportive, 
if  you  Hire — but  would  never  attempt  so  much 
that  its  success  would  amount  to  an  intrusion 
into  the  academic  community. 

No.  4.  We  want  and  need  NAFSA's  help  and 
advice.  We  are  all  looking  for  the  answers — 
the  best  answers,  in  educational  terms  and  in 
terms  of  American  foreign  relations.  If  you 
concede,  as  I  think  you  must,  that  we  are  in- 
separably bound  together  by  common  interests 
in  this  whole  process,  you  will  agree  we  must 
find  a  way  to  communicate  and  cooperate  more 
effectively  in  asking  the  right  questions  and 
finding  the  right  answers. 

Student  Exchange  and  Foreign  Relations 

Now,  before  taking  a  more  detailed  look  at 
where  we  stand  and  some  of  the  directions  of 
progress,  let's  try  to  fit  this  whole  subject  into 
its  world  context  and  into  its  time  frame.  Here 
in  California— the  State  that  leads  all  others 
in  foreign-student  enrollments— we  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  increasing  numbers  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  who  look  to  America  as  a  land  of 
educational  opportunity.  Here  in  California, 
too,  we  see  some  of  the  more  imaginative  efforts 
being  made  in  higher  education  and  in  the  com- 
munities to  help  meet  the  numbers  problem. 
NAFSA  chose  well,  on  many  counts,  when  it 
decided  to  come  here  for  this  year's  significant 
conference. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  foreign  students 
today  are  news.  They  may  be,  and  are,  only  a 
part  of  the  broad  spectrum  of  international  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchange.  But  it  is  a 
segment  of  great  significance  and  one  that  can- 
not and  must  not  be  neglected  from  the  point  of 
view  of  national  policy. 

The  significance  of  having  foreign  students 
here  lies,  first  of  all,  in  the  traditional  American 
faith  in  the  power  of  education  to  improve  man 
and  his  world.  Especially  since  World  War  II, 
we  in  this  country  have  had  historic  new  oppor- 
tunities to  exercise  this  faith.    One  has  been  the 


opportunity  to  open  our  unparalleled  system  of 
higher  education  to  increasing  numbers  of  stu- 
dents from  other  countries,  including  more  and 
more  prospective  leaders  of  new  and  developing 
nations. 

Such  an  activity  clearly  belongs  in  the  frame- 
work of  our  foreign  relations.  And  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  the  last  year, 
more  than  in  any  preceding  year  in  our  history, 
there  has  been  clear  public  and  private  recogni- 
tion that  educational  and  cultural  affairs  do  in 
fact  constitute  an  important  element  of  our 
long-range  foreign  relations. 

I  recall  standing  just  a  few  weeks  ago  at  a 
ceremony  at  which  new  members  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Scholarships  were  being  sworn  in  by 
Secretary  Eusk  and  hearing  him  say  that  the 
programs  we  conduct  within  the  Fulbright- 
Hays  Act  "provide  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
although  quiet,  elements  in  our  foreign  policy." 
And  the  recent  report  of  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  International  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs— about  which  I  will  have  more 
to  say  later — further  underscores  this  idea. 

These  activities — including  the  exchange  of 
foreign  students — are  not  aided  by  the  Govern- 
ment solely  as  nice  things  to  do ;  they  are  neces- 
sary things  to  do.  Man's  survival  on  this 
troubled  planet  will,  in  fact,  ultimately  turn  on 
what  goes  on  in  men's  minds.  And  the  whole 
exchange  effort  is  concerned  with  just  that — 
with  enabling  men  to  broaden  and  deepen  their 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  other  coun- 
tries and  other  cultures,  and  of  the  deep  under- 
lying interests  and  aspirations  that  unite  men, 
instead  of  dividing  them. 

I  might  add  that  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world  foreign  students  are  news,  too.  How  they 
fare  is  increasingly  seen  as  a  barometer  of  how 
free,  or  how  restrictive  and  repressive,  the  so- 
ciety in  which  they  are  studying  may  be.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  foreign  students 
cannot  be  quietly  tucked  away  in  an  academic 
corner.  Our  free  and  open  society  is  uniquely 
suited  to  providing  the  kind  of  atmosphere  and 
environment  most  of  them  want.  Nevertheless 
it  is  truly  a  significant  and  sobering  responsi- 
bility, in  the  world  context,  which  we  undertake 
when  we  receive  them. 
In  the  vast  and  complex  foreign-student  pic- 
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ture,  there  are,  as  we  all  know,  real  and  im- 
mediate problems. 

Are  they  new  problems  ?  Let  me  quote  from 
a  paper  that  crossed  my  desk  just  recently.  It 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  reviewing  "the  na- 
ture of  the  cooperative  relationship  that  has 
obtained  between  Government  and  private 
agencies  in  this  field  of  educational  exchange 
and  to  project  that  relationship  a  little  way  into 
the  future." 

When  was  this  written  ?  In  19J&.  W ho  said 
it?  George  Allen,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs,  before  the  Conference 
on  International  Student  Exchange  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  that  signalized  the  birth 
of  NAFSA. 

Or  let's  look  at  another  item  brought  to  my 
attention  recently:  "Those  who  have  had  ex- 
tensive dealings  with  foreign  students  know 
that  many  of  the  individuals  who  have  come 
here  have  not  been  wisely  selected"  and  that 
"many  have  received  training  which  has  left 
them  ill-fitted  to  deal  with  problems  in  their  own 
countries." 

When  was  this  written  ?    In  1952— in  Foreign 
Affairs— -by  John  Gardner,  now  president  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  and 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
So,  fortunately,  in  a  sense,  most  are  not  new 
problems.    But  they  are  immediate  and  insist- 
ent.   Their  insistence  arises  largely  because  of 
the  increasing  numbers  and  variety  of  foreign 
students,  and  because  of  the  increasing  propor- 
tion of  those  who  come  from  cultural  back- 
grounds  markedly   different   from   our   own. 
"The  Cultural  Dimensions  of  International  Ed- 
ucation" is  indeed  a  meaningful  theme  for  your 
conference. 

The  problems  with  which  we  must  deal  differ, 
then,  more  in  degree  than  in  kind  from  those 
that  have  been  with  us  for  many  years.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  continuous  operating  prob- 
lems, of  a  kind  not  really  susceptible  of  solu- 
tion in  the  sense  of  final  elimination.  The 
problems  of  wise  selection,  optimum  placement, 
best  possible  educational  programs,  as  well  as 
that  of  government-private  cooperation,  are 
problems  of  constant  adaptation  and  improve- 
ment.   It  would  be  a  delusion  to  think  we  will 


ever  be  able  to  check  many  of  these  off  as  being 
solved  and  requiring  no  further  effort. 

They  are  problems  that  have  been  responding 
to  treatment,  so  to  speak,  but  they  are  still  with 
us.  And  they  are  greatly  complicated  through- 
out by  the  increasing  number  of  students  and 
the  greater  variety  of  cultural  backgrounds  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking. 

Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 

Now,  what  of  the  current  content  of  these 
problems  as  far  as  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs  is  concerned  ?  What  have 
we  in  the  bureau  been  doing?  What  progress 
are  we  making  and  what  are  the  prospects 
ahead?  What  of  the  broad  spectrum  of  ac- 
tivities in  the  year  since  we  met  ? 

A  great  deal  has  happened.  In  June  the 
Executive  order  implementing  the  Fulbright- 
Hays  Act  was  issued.2  For  the  first  time  a 
clear  mandate  existed  for  coordinating  Gov- 
ernment programs.  The  Secretary  of  State- 
kindly  or  unkindly,  depending  upon  your  view 
of  the  situation— delegated  to  my  office  the  t 
quite  formidable  responsibility  for  coordinat- 
ing the  activities  of  some  20  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  that  have  a  part  in 
educational  and  cultural  exchange.  We  have 
made  some  progress  in  this  field.  We  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go. 

The  difficulties  of  achieving  this  kind  of  di- 
rectional impact  on  such  a  vast  governmental 
machinery  are  very  great.  But  many  new 
relationships  and  arrangements  have  been  de- 
veloped, which  at  least  give  promise  of  greater 
progress  to  come.  And  during  the  year  we  have 
adjusted  our  own  operations  to  the  new  Ful- 
bright-Hays  legislation  and  advised  the  posts 
abroad,  contract  agencies,  and  other  agencies 
and  organizations  of  its  meaning  for  them. 
NAFSA  has  of  course  been  closely  in  touch  with 
us  on  various  provisions  of  the  new  act. 

Our  own  working  relations  with  some  of  the 
private  effort  have  been  improved.  Last 
summer,  for  example,  we  began  a  series  of  meet- 
ings with  all  the  Government  agencies  concerned 
with  education  in  Africa  and  with  all  the  pri- 
vate foundations  working  in  this  field.    From 


1  For  text  of  Executive  Order  11034,  see  Bulletin 
of  July  23, 1962,  p.  138. 
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these  several  sessions,  lasting  a  day  or  so  at  a 
time,  came  clarity  in  some  respects  and  new  and 
searching  questions  in  others.  These  questions 
are  being  tackled,  and  we  believe  progress  is 
being  made. 

In  this  connection — the  area  of  public  and 
private  relationships — we  look  with  favor  on 
the  recent  establishment  of  Education  and 
World  Affairs,  Inc.  (EWA),  to  serve  as  a  cen- 
tral repository  of  knowledge,  as  a  channel  of 
communication,  and,  we  hope,  as  an  initiator 
and  catalyst  of  constructive  action.  The  crea- 
tion of  this  distinguished  group  is  a  hopeful 
and  a  helpful  manifestation  of  progress. 

My  own  bureau — which,  incidentally,  many 
of  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  is  the  second 
largest  in  the  Department  of  State— has  been 
drastically  reorganized  during  the  year.  The 
essential  difference  is  that  we  are  no  longer  on  a 
functional  basis — that  is,  with  an  office  for  stu- 
dents, another  for  professors,  etc.  We  are  now 
organized  geographically,  following  the  De- 
partment of  State  pattern  in  its  basic  structure 
and  gearing  ourselves  much  better  to  the  role 
of  coordination  that  we  must  play.  We  now 
have  area  offices  with  country  desk  officers, 
whose  job  is  to  know  what  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish as  a  nation  in  the  various  areas  and 
countries,  and  how  these  goals  and  needs  can  be 
met  through  educational  and  cultural  programs. 
A  natural  and  effective  mechanism  has  thus  been 
created  for  dealings  between  ourselves  and  other 
governmental  and  private  agencies,  which  are, 
for  the  most  part,  geographically  organized. 

In  this  reorganization  there  is  a  sixth  "area," 
so  to  speak,  which  is  the  concern  of  the  Office  of 
U.S.  Programs  and  Services,  headed  by  John 
Netherton,  a  former  professor  and  dean,  who 
is  here  with  us.  His  office  is  concerned  with 
what  happens  to  the  foreign  students  or  ex- 
changees of  other  kinds  while  they  are  here  and 
with  domestic  arrangements  for  the  outward 
flow  of  American  exchangees. 

Last  November  the  entire  bureau  moved  to 
the  main  State  Department  building,  where 
space  is  at  a  premium.  We  are  now  set  up  in 
vastly  improved  quarters.  I  cite  this  because 
I  know  you  are  interested  in  evidences  of  rec- 
ognition that  come  to  this  activity  both  in  terms 
of  its  environmental  factors,  such  as  office  space, 


and,  more  importantly,  in  terms  of  the  role 
educational  and  cultural  affairs  are  being  ex- 
pected to  play  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  in  these  troubled  times. 

Active  Role  of  Commissions 

Our  organizational  arrangements  have  been 
greatly  strengthened,  too,  by  the  enlarged  and 
more  active  role  being  undertaken  under  the 
Fulbright-Hays  Act  by  three  commissions. 

The  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  headed 
by  John  Gardner,  an  old  friend  of  educational 
exchange  and  of  NAFSA,  has  recently  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  its  report  on  the  effective- 
ness of  past  exchange  programs.3  This  report, 
growing  out  of  a  congressional  mandate  con- 
tained in  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act,  is  the  most 
searching  effort  made  thus  far  toward  a  full  as- 
sessment of  the  value  of  the  various  programs 
you  and  I  are  concerned  with.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  excellent  report  and  one  which  will 
have  its  effect  on  the  thinking  of  all  of  us  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  In  the  next  2  to  3  weeks, 
when  the  printed  report  is  available,  copies  will 
be  sent  by  the  Commission  to  all  NAFSA  mem- 
bers listed  in  the  current  directory.  I  com- 
mend it  to  you.  I  trust  you  will  give  it  the  time 
and  attention  and  thought  it  deserves. 

While  highly  favorable  for  the  most  part,  the 
report  gives  us  many  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment. In  the  positive  way  it  establishes  clearly 
and  beyond  question  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  the  Department's  exchange  programs  since 
1949,  the  report  is  a  landmark  in  exchange  his- 
tory. In  its  own  words,  the  success  of  educa- 
tional exchange  is  "a  beacon  of  hope"  in  the 
mid-20th  century. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  with 
John  Stalnaker  of  the  National  Merit  Scholar- 
ship Corporation  as  chairman,  now  exercises 
wider  program  functions  with  respect  to  aca- 
demic exchanges  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  a 
broader  charter  for  public  reporting.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Arts  has  been  recon- 
stituted with  Koy  E.  Larsen  of  Time,  Inc.,  as 
chairman  and  with  the  primary  role  of  advising 
and  assisting  the  new  cultural  presentations 

*  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  22,  1963,  p.  617. 
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program  now  taking  shape  following  careful 
study  and  recommendations.4 

We  have  recently  tackled  in  a  rather  major 
way  several  projects  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  you.    One  is  the  teaching  of  English  as  a 
second  language.     You  of  NAFSA  are  well 
aware  of  the  worldwide  desire  to  learn  English. 
Our  language  is  one  of  our  most  important 
exports  and  one  which  we  have  for  far  too  long 
either  taken  for  granted  or  dealt  with  in  a 
haphazard  fashion.    The  programs,  if  one  in- 
cludes all  of  the  executive  branch,  are  large,  but 
they  are  sprawling  and  uncoordinated.    Big 
though  they  are,  they  are  not  adequate  to  the 
opportunity  available  to  us.     New  directives 
have  therefore  gone  to  the  field,  placing  respon- 
sibility for  the  teaching  of  English  squarely  on 
the  ambassador  in  each  of  the  various  countries. 
He  is  to  make  sure  a  program  is  developed  ade- 
quate to  local  needs  and  also  to  be  certain  that 
overlap  between  U.S.  agencies,  working  in  this 
same  range  of  problems,  is  kept  to  a  minimum. 
I  return  to  Washington  to  meet  in  the  next  few 
days  with  senior  representatives  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  the  British  Council,  and  others 
to  ascertain  how  we  can  best  work  together  in 
one  of  the  basic  areas  uniting  us— our  common 
language. 

We  have  recently  created  a  Government  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  International  Book  Pro- 
grams, which  includes  leading  representatives 
of  the  publishing  industry  on  whom  we  have 
called  to  help  solve  various  specific  problems 
relating  to  American  Books  Abroad— problems 
of  distribution,  of  translation,  and  of  cost. 

I  could  tick  off  many  other  examples  of  work 
in  progress  and  coordination  in  progress.    Put- 
ting the  cultural  presentations  program  on  a 
better  footing— both  as  to  guiding  principles 
and  as  to  operating  procedures— has  been  a  ma- 
jor labor  of  the  last  year.    I  think  we  have  real 
progress  to  show  for  our  effort,  as  we  have  in 
other  parts  of  the  broad  spectrum— in  Ameri- 
can studies  abroad,  American-sponsored  schools 
abroad,  UNESCO  relations,  "human  resource 
development"  through  educational  assistance  to 
other  countries,  American  specialists,  and  for- 
eign leaders.     These  are  only  some  of  the  parts 
of  the  whole  panorama  of  activities  bound  to- 

*  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  14,  1963,  p.  46. 


gether  under  the  not  very  enlightening  label 
of  "educational  and  cultural  affairs." 

Progress  in  Coordination 

I  should  like  to  return  in  my  concluding  re- 
marks to  that  highly  significant  segment— for- 
eign students.  And  I  should  like  at  this  point 
particularly  to  recall  the  "10  points"  which  Phil 
Coombs  outlined  to  the  Greater  New  York 
Council  on  Foreign  Students  in  December  1961. 
I  know  we  all  feel  this  was  a  most  useful  formu- 
lation, one  that  laid  out  helpful  long-term 
guidelines  for  the  private  sector  as  well  as  for 
Government,  and  one  that  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly on  your  agenda  and  mine.  Without  re- 
hearsing the  "10  points"  in  detail,  let  me  now 
focus  on  some  of  the  more  significant  develop- 
ments of  the  last  year  that  relate  to  them. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress on  our  budget  request  for  1963  did  not 
permit  the  kind  of  increases  we  had  hoped  for 
to  provide  services  for  the  nonsponsored  for- 
eign student.    Nevertheless  we  have  over  the 
past  months  taken  fairly  sizable  sums  from 
other  projects  for  this  purpose,  including  $125,-   I 
000  so  that  the  Department  can  initiate  an 
orientation  program  for  nongrant  students  this 
coming  summer.    We  are  putting  this  year  ap- 
proximately $200,000,  mostly  in  foreign  curren- 
cies, into  overseas  screening  and  counseling  for 
nonsponsored    students.    We    are    concerned 
about  the  foreign  students  in  the  United  States 
who  are  without  jobs,  financing,  or  even  ade- 
quate food  and  shelter  in  some  instances  during 
the  summer  months.    We  have  put  some  $108,- 
000  into  a  program  of  job  development  for 
such  students  for  this  summer.    A  clearing- 
house is  being  created  from  these  funds  through 
the  Institute  of  International  Education  in  New 
York.    This  should  give  us  a  better  grasp  of 
the  situation  and  coordinate  the  various  efforts 
at  solution  of  the  problem  of  summer  employ- 
ment.   A  number  of  staff-support  grants  are 
being  made  to  community  groups  in  several 
large  cities  which  have  substantial  numbers  of 
students  needing  employment  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

We  have  done  much  to  stimulate  private  ini- 
tiative and  private  effort  to  help  us  with  this 
problem  and  have  had  good  results. 
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We  have  also  given  $200,000  to  meet  emer- 
gency first-  and  second-term  needs  of  partic- 
ularly deserving  foreign  students  without  funds 
to  meet  expenses  in  connection  with  their  con- 
tinuing study.  These  have  primarily  been  par- 
tial grants  directly  related  to  need  and  have 
largely  been  administered  by  the  Phelps-Stokes 
Fund. 

Our  program  for  overseas  counseling,  lan- 
guage teaching,  and  orientation,  I  might  point 
out,  calls  for  building  upon  existing  facilities 
and  not  creating  new  ones.  We  are  a  long  way 
from  adequate  resources  to  permit  ourselves  the 
luxury  of  new  organizations  and  institutions 
where  existing  ones  will  suffice,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  at  this  time  with  imaginative 
ways  of  meeting  our  problems  through  increas- 
ing the  capacity  of  our  embassies,  USIS 
[United  States  Information  Service] ,  Fulbright 
Commissions,  and  private  groups  already  op- 
erating in  this  field. 

We  have  taken  one  specific  action  which  I 
especially  want  to  mention  and  describe  briefly. 
NAFSA  came  to  us  this  last  year  with  a  very 
interesting  proposal,  as  many  of  you  know.  It 
was  that  an  ad  hoc  Committee  of  Consultants 
be  set  up  to  develop  and  circulate  a  statement 
of  standards  and  criteria  for  institutions  admit- 
ting foreign  students,  particularly  those  with 
comparatively  small  numbers  of  students  and 
only  part-time  advisers.  Minimum  standards 
of  organization  and  service,  by  categories  of 
institutions,  would  first  be  set.  Then  a  NAFSA 
field  service  director  would  organize  a  training 
and  field  service  program  designed  to  help  raise 
all  foreign  student  services  at  least  to  these 
minimum  standards. 

Our  enthusiasm  for  the  carefully  outlined 
plan  presented  to  us  is  shown  in  the  grant  of 
$36,500  we  have  made  from  fiscal  '63  funds  for 
the  NAFSA  field  service  program.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  cite  the  leadership  of 
Howard  Cook  and  your  other  officers  in  develop- 
ing this  imaginative  and  promising  program. 
It  is  a  splendid  example  of  joint  public-private 
effort.  And  I  see  it  as  of  a  piece,  too,  with  the 
report  on  "The  College,  the  University  and  the 
Foreign  Student"  which  NAFSA  generated 
through  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee 
on  which  Frank  Colligan  of  our  bureau  served, 


and  through  the  grant  by  the  Dean  Langmuir 
Foundation.  This  report  deserves  the  wide 
reading  it  is  having.  It  will,  I  believe,  prove  a 
real  contribution  to  the  continuing  effort  we  are 
all  making  to  get  a  better  view  of  what  the 
future  for  foreign  students  in  this  country 
should  be. 

The  Government's  efforts  for  foreign  students 
can  never,  by  themselves,  be  adequate.  That  we 
know.  Our  funds  will  not  stretch  far  enough  to 
do  all  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  govern- 
ment to  do.  But  we  have  made  a  beginning. 
And  we  have  a  request  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress now  for  fiscal  '64  appropriations  which 
would  go  a  little  farther  toward  meeting  the 
needs. 

Last  year,  as  I  said,  the  funds  allowed  us  were 
not  adequate  to  enable  us  to  undertake  the 
greater  services  for  the  nonsponsored  foreign 
student  we  had  hoped  to  start.  This  year's  pres- 
entation to  the  Congress  is  more  realistic,  both 
in  terms  of  total  request  and  the  fully  detailed 
program  plans  and  costs  supporting  the  item. 
As  the  first  presentation  looking  to  such  ex- 
panded services,  last  year's  proposals  were  not 
advanced  by  hearing  time  to  a  point  where  they 
could  be  outlined  in  as  full  detail  as  has  been 
possible  this  year. 

We  have  made  the  presentation  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it.  I  am  not  at  all  sure,  however,  that 
we  can  expect  better  results  this  year  than  we 
had  last.  And  even  if  we  get  what  we  ask  for, 
the  problem  will  at  best  be  only  partly  solved, 
and  there  will  remain  all  that  can  be  done  only 
through  awareness  and  determination  in  the 
private  sector.  The  best  efforts  of  all  of  us  will 
continue  to  be  needed  and  will,  I  know,  be  of- 
fered to  the  fullest. 

One  place  where  we  all  need  to  help  is  in  pro- 
viding more  light  on  the  shape  of  things  to  come. 
There  is  not  yet  nearly  enough  illumination  of 
facts  and  trends  to  permit  a  satisfactory  gen- 
eral philosophy,  covering,  among  other  subjects, 
the  projected  numbers  problem  of  the  next 
decade  or  more  and  the  respective  roles  the 
Government  and  the  private  sector  should  play. 
In  the  absence  of  more  hard  facts  than  we 
have,  I  do  not  see  how  blueprints  can  now  be 
drawn  for  the  long  term. 
We  must  encourage  and  assist  in  every  way 
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we  can  the  development  and  assessment  of  such 
data  on  future  needs  and  opportunities  and  pos- 
sible means  of  meeting  them.  We  have  the  nec- 
essary mechanisms  and  agencies  of  long  stand- 
ing in  the  field  to  help  do  the  job.  EWA  can 
be  an  important  new  force  in  this  field. 

Of  two  things,  at  least,  I  am  completely  con- 
fident: (1)  that  we  can  only  meet  the  future 
effectively,  as  we  have  the  past,  on  a  partner- 
ship basis— by  sharing  our  common  concerns 
and  working  together  to  find  solutions ;  and  (2) 
that  one  of  the  keys  to  better  partnership  is 
better  coordination  of  effort  by  each  partner 
and,  by  mutual  agreement,  of  joint  efforts. 

As  I  said  earlier,  my  office  has  been  given  the 
responsibility  for  coordination  of  Government- 
wide  efforts  in  the  whole  field  of  educational 
and  cultural  affairs.  This  is  not  an  uncongenial 
task  to  me,  because  I  believe  deeply  in  the  need 
to  work  together  on  these  vast  efforts  that  no 
one  sector  of  our  society  can  deal  with  effec- 
tively alone.  Nowhere  is  this  need  for  combined 
operations  more  evident  than  in  the  matter  of 
improvement  of  services  for  foreign  students. 

While  the  President's  Executive  order  of  last 
June  authorizes  me  to  give  "policy  guidance" 
(or  coordination)  in  the  governmental  field,  it 
obviously  could  not  and  should  not  give  me 
such  authorization  toward  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations such  as  NAFSA.  Here  we  have 
only  the  free  play  of  common  interest  and  com- 
mon concern  and  common  sense  to  bring  us 
together. 

I  can  only  ask  your  continued  understanding 
and  help  in  our  joint  endeavor,  your  continued 
initiatives  and  suggestions  on  our  national  ef- 
fort. Only  in  this  way  can  we  as  a  nation 
realize  more  fully,  now  and  in  the  future,  the 
great  potentials  we  know  this  effort  holds. 

I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you. 
I  believe  such  close  liaison  will  over  time — 
though  not  overnight— assure  improvements  in 
the  quality  of  the  experience  foreign  students 
have  in  our  country  and  that  it  will  assure  a 
total  activity  in  the  foreign  student  field  that 
will  contribute  even  more  substantially— and 
significantly— to  the  kind  of  world  of  peace  and 
freedom  we  all  want  so  much  to  achieve. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me  to  be 
with  you  at  this  conference  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  you  here  today. 


World  Trade  Week,  1963 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Whebeas  the  United  States  recognizes  that  inter- 
national commerce  through  reciprocal  world  trade  is 
a  principal  means  to  peace  and  prosperity ;  and 

Whereas  a  successful  United  States  commercial  pol- 
icy requires  the  profitable  sale  of  United  States  goods 
in  other  countries  to  insure  a  favorable  balance  of  in- 
ternational payments ;  and 

Whereas  the  great  American  marketplace  must  meet, 
encourage,  and  welcome  competitive  challenges  from 
the  vigorous  new  nations  not  only  to  achieve  a  favor- 
able balance  of  payments  but  also  to  serve  as  inspira- 
tion and  strength  for  all  countries ;  and 

Whereas,   although  increasing  the  sale  of  United 
States  goods  abroad  is  vital  to  the  United  States  domes- 
tic economy,  private  enterprise  must  nevertheless  con- 
tinue to  practice  the  fundamental  American  belief  that 
initiative  and  competition  in  business  must  be  exercised 
with  responsibility  and  morality  toward  all  people: 
Now,  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedt,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  beginning  May  19,  1963,  as  World  Trade  Week ; 
and  I  request  the  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
officials  to  cooperate  in  the  observance  of  that  week. 
I  also  urge  business,  labor,  agriculture,  educational 
and  civic  groups,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  generally,  to  observe  World  Trade  Week  with 
gatherings,  discussions,  exhibits,  ceremonies,  and  other 
appropriate  activities  designed  to  promote  continuing 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  world  trade  to  our 
economy  and  our  relations  with  other  nations. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twentieth  day 
of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
[seal]     hundred  and  sixty-three,   and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seventh. 


f(LlL~s\ 


By  the  President : 
Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


1  No.  3532 ;  28  Fed.  Reg.  4079. 
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U.S.  and  U.K.  Sign  Agreement  on  Sale  of  Polaris  Missiles 


•'••.'■•: 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  186  dated  April  9 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  have  reached  agreement  on 
the  sale  by  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Polaris  missiles  (less  warheads), 
equipment,  and  supporting  services.  The  agree- 
ment affirms  the  Statement  on  Nuclear  Defense 
Systems1  agreed  at  Nassau  on  December  21, 
1962. 

The  details  of  the  arrangements  are  contained 
in  an  agreement  signed  April  6,1963,  at  Wash- 
ington by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Eusk  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  Government  and  by 
Sir  David  Ormsby  Gore,  British  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  United  States  negotiating  team  was  led 
by  Bear  Adm.  W.  C.  Mott,  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Navy;  the  British  delegation 
was  led  by  J.  M.  MacKay,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty. 

LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY  RUSK 
TO  BRITISH  AMBASSADOR 

Press  release  223  dated  April  25 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  April  6, 
from  Secretary  Eusk  to  the  British  Ambassador 
in  Washington,  Sir  David  Ormsby  Gore,  con- 
cerning the  U.S.-U.K.  Polaris  sales  agreement. 
On  the  same  date  the  Ambassador  replied  con- 
firming the  understanding  contained  in  the  Sec- 
retary^ letter. 

April  6, 1963 

Excellency:  In  the  Statement  on  Nuclear 
Defense  Systems  of  December  21, 1962,  the  Pres- 
ident  and    Prime   Minister   agreed   that   the 


United  States  would  make  available  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  Polaris  missiles  (less  warheads) 
for  British  submarines  and  would  also  study 
the  feasibility  of  making  available  certain  sup- 
port facilities  for  such  submarines.  They  also 
agreed  that  they  would  use  their  best  endeavors 
for  the  development  of  a  multilateral  NATO 
nuclear  force  in  the  closest  consultation  with 
other  NATO  allies. 

It  was  agreed  in  the  Statement  that  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  would  construct 
submarines  in  which  the  Polaris  missiles  would 
be  placed,  and  that  these  British  forces  would 
be  assigned  and  targeted  in  the  same  way  as 
the  existing  forces  described  in  Paragraph  6  of 
the  Statement  and  would  be  made  available  for 
inclusion  in  a  NATO  nuclear  force.  It  was  also 
agreed  in  the  Statement  that  except  where  Her 
Majesty's  Government  may  decide  that  su- 
preme national  interests  are  at  stake,  the  forces 
referred  to  in  Paragraphs  8  and  9  of  the  State- 
ment will  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  interna- 
tional defense  of  the  western  alliance  in  all 
circumstances. 

The  possibility  has  been  discussed  that  for 
reasons  beyond  the  control  and  decision  of  either 
Government  one  or  more  elements  of  the  plan 
contained  in  the  Statement,  apart  from  the  pro- 
vision of  Polaris  missiles  and  support  facilities, 
might  prove  incapable  of  fulfillment.  I  am  now 
writing  to  confirm  the  understanding  of  our 
two  Governments  that  if,  contrary  to  our  ex- 
pectation, this  should  happen  it  would  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  undertakings  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  Paragraph  8  of  the  State- 
ment concerning  provision  of  Polaris  missiles 
and  support  facilities  or  the  arrangements  for 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  14,  1963,  p.  43. 
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the  supply  of  these  missiles  and  associated 
equipment  contained  in  the  agreement  signed 
between  our  two  Governments  on  April  6, 1963. 

Dean  Rusk 


TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT 

Polaris  Sales  Ageeement 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  recalling  and  affirming 
the  "Statement  on  Nuclear  Defense  Systems"  included 
in  the  joint  communique  issued  on  December  21,  1962 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  have  agreed  as  follows : 
Article  I 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  pro- 
vide and  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall 
purchase  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Polaris  missiles  (less  warheads),  equipment,  and  sup- 
porting services  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  this  Agreement. 

2.  This  Agreement  shall  be  subject  to  the  understand- 
ings concerning  British  submarines  equipped  with  Po- 
laris missiles  (referred  to  in  paragraphs  8  and  9  of 
the  Nassau  "Statement  on  Nuclear  Defense  Systems"), 
agreed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  their  meet- 
ing held  in  the  Bahamas  between  December  18  and 
December  21,  1962. 

Aeticle  II 

1.  In  recognition  of  the  complexity  of  the  effort  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Agreement  and  the  need  for  close 
coordination  between  the  contracting  Governments  in 
giving  effect  to  its  terms,  the  two  Governments  shall 
promptly  establish  the  organizational  machinery  pro- 
vided for  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  this  Article. 

2.  The  Department  of  Defense,  acting  through  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Admiralty,  or  such 
other  agency  as  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom shall  designate,  will  be  the  Executive  Agencies  of 
their  respective  Governments  in  carrying  out  the  terms 
of  this  Agreement.  Appropriate  representatives  of  the 
Executive  Agencies  are  authorized  to  enter  into  such 
technical  arrangements,  consistent  with  this  Agree- 
ment, as  may  be  necessary. 

3.  A  Project  Officer  will  be  designated  by  each  Gov- 
ernment's Executive  Agency  with  direct  responsibility 
and  authority  for  the  management  of  the  activities  of 
that  Government  under  this  Agreement.  Each  Project 
Officer  will  designate  liaison  representatives,  in  such 
numbers  as  may  be  agreed,  who  will  be  authorized  to 
act  on  his  behalf  in  capacities  specified  in  technical 


arrangements  and  who  will  be  attached  to  the  Office 
of  the  other  Project  Officer. 

4.  A  Joint  Steering  Task  Group  will  be  established 
by  the  Project  Officers  to  advise  them,  inter  alia,  con- 
cerning the  development  of  new  or  modified  equipment 
to  meet  specific  requirements  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  concerning  interfaces  be- 
tween the  equipment  provided  by  the  two  Governments 
respectively.  The  Joint  Steering  Task  Group  will 
comprise  the  Project  Officers  (or  their  representa- 
tives), and  principal  liaison  representatives,  and  may 
include  selected  leaders  from  among  the  scientists,  in- 
dustrialists and  government  executives  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  the  United  States.  The  Joint  Steer- 
ing Task  Group  will  meet  approximately  every  three 
months  alternately  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the 
United  States  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  resident 
Project  Officer. 

Article  III 
1.  The  Government  of  the  United   States    (acting  : 
through  its  Executive  Agency)  shall  provide,  pursuant 
to  Article  I  of  this  Agreement,  Polaris  missiles  (less 
warheads),  equipment,  and  supporting  services  of  such 
types  and  marks  and  in  such  quantities  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  may  from  time  to 
time  require,  and  in  configurations  and  in  accordance 
with  delivery  programs  or  time  tables  to  be  agreed 
between  the  Project  Officers.    In  the  first  instance  the  ' 
missiles,  equipment,  and  supporting  services  provided  j 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  be  suffi-  ! 
cient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  program  drawn 
up  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
communicated  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Agreement. 

2.  The  missiles,  equipment,  and  supporting  services 
referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  article  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

a.  Polaris  missiles  (less  warheads  but  including 
guidance  capsules)  ; 

b.  missile  launching  and  handling  systems ; 

c.  missile  fire  control  systems; 

d.  ships  navigation  systems; 

e.  additional  associated,  support,  test,  and  training 
equipment  and  services  including,  but  not  limited  to : 

(i)  Test  and  check-out  equipment,  specialized  power 
supplies,  power  distribution  systems  and  support  equip- 
ment associated  with  the  items  enumerated  in  sub- 
paragraphs a,  b,  c,  and  d  of  this  paragraph  and  ade- 
quate in  type  and  quantity  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  installations  both  aboard  ship  and  ashore ; 

(ii)  specialized  equipment  including  the  types  speci- 
fied in  subparagraphs  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e.(i)  of  this  para- 
graph for  use  in  such  support  and  training  facilities 
as  may  be  provided  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom ; 

(iii)  construction  spares  and  spare  parts  adequate 
in  scope  and  quantity  to  ensure  the  continued  mainte- 
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nance  of  the  equipment  specified  in  subparagraphs  a, 
b,  c,  d,  e. (i),  and  e. (ii)  of  this  paragraph; 

(iv)  (a)  latest  available  United  States  technical  doc- 
umentation including  specifications,  blueprints,  and 
manuals  covering  the  missiles  and  equipment  listed  in 
subparagraphs  a,  b,  c,  d,  e.(i),  e.(ii)  and  e.(iil)  of  this 
paragraph  in  sufficient  scope  and  quantity  to  cover 
safety  requirements  and  permit  successful  transport, 
installation,  operation,  and  maintenance  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  all  equipment  pur- 
chased under  the  terms  of  this  Agreement; 

(b)  latest  available  United  States  technical  docu- 
mentation, as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  in 
individual  cases,  to  permit  manufacture  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  extent  necessary 
for  the  maintenance,  repair,  and  modification  of  the 
items  listed  in  subparagraphs  a,  b,  c,  d,  e.(i),  e.(ii) 
ande.(iii)  of  this  paragraph ; 

(v)  services,   including: 

(a)  use,  as  appropriate,  of  existing  support  and 
missile  range  facilities  in  the  United  States; 

(b)  assistance  in  program  management  tech- 
niques, and,  in  addition,  those  engineering  and  lead 
shipyard  services  required  to  ensure  proper  system 
integration,  installation,  and  check-out  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  to  the  extent  required  and  available,  appro- 
priate modification,  maintenance,  and  overhaul  of  the 
equipment  listed  in  subparagraphs  a,  b,  c,  d,  e.(i), 
e.  (ii)  and  e.  (iii)  of  this  paragraph ; 

(c)  research,  design,  development,  production, 
test,  or  other  engineering  services  as  may  be  required 
to  meet  specific  United  Kingdom  requirements ; 

(d)  training  of  naval  and  civil  personnel  in  the 
service  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
United  Kingdom  contractors  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  involved  in  the  inspection,  installation,  operation, 
maintenance,  repair,  and  modification  of  the  equipment 
listed  in  subparagraphs  a,  b,  c,  d,  e.(i),  e.(ii)  and 
e.  (iii)  of  this  paragraph. 

Article  IV 
Future  developments  relating  to  the  Polaris  Weapon 
System,  including  all  modifications  made  thereto,  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  shall,  in  the  areas  enumerated 
in  Article  III,  be  made  reciprocally  available  through 
their  Executive  Agencies  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  this  Agreement,  reciprocally  applied. 

Abticle  V 
The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  pro- 
vide the  submarines  in  which  will  be  installed  the  mis- 
siles and  equipment  to  be  provided  under  this  Agree- 
ment, and  will  provide  the  warheads  for  these  missiles. 
Close  coordination  between  the  Executive  Agencies  of 
the  contracting  Governments  will  be  maintained  in 
order  to  assure  compatibility  of  equipment.  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  hull,  auxiliary  machinery,  and 
equipment  of  United  States  submarines  transmitted 
under  the  authority  of  this  Agreement  will  be  such  as  is 


necessary  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  interface  between 
the  equipment  provided  by  the  two  Governments  re- 
spectively. This  Agreement  does  not,  however,  author- 
ize the  sale  of,  or  transmittal  of  information  concern- 
ing, the  nuclear  propulsion  plants  of  United  States 
submarines. 

Article  VI 
1.  In  carrying  out  this  Agreement,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  use,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
established  Department  of  Defense  contracting  pro- 
cedures and  existing  Polaris  contracts.  In  any  event 
contracts  for  production  or  work  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  incorporated  in  or 
placed  on  the  same  terms  as  those  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  When  appropriate  the  United 
States  Project  Officer  will  direct  that  amendments  be 
sought  to  existing  contracts  and  that  terms  be  incor- 
porated in  new  contracts  to  safeguard  any  special 
requirements  of  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom  in  the  contract  subject  matter  which  may  arise  in 
connection  with  this  Agreement,  for  example,  to  pro- 
vide for  any  alterations  or  any  reduction  of  quantities 
which  may  be  necessary. 

2.  The  missiles  and  equipment  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  under  this  Agreement 
shall  be  fabricated  to  the  same  documentation  and 
quality  standards  as  are  the  counterparts  for  the 
United  States  Polaris  Program. 

3.  The  missiles  and  equipment  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  under  this  Agreement 
will  be  integrated  with  the  scheduled  United  States 
Polaris  Program  and  will  be  fabricated  on  a  schedule 
which  will  make  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
use  of  existing  United  States  production  lines.  De- 
liveries will  be  made  upon  a  schedule  to  be  defined 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  which 
is  consonant  with  the  above  fabrication  schedule. 

Article  VII 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  ensure 
that  all  supplies  (which  term  throughout  this  Article 
includes,  but  without  limitation,  raw  materials,  com- 
ponents, intermediate  assemblies  and  end  items)  which 
it  will  provide  under  this  Agreement  are  inspected  to 
the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  (including 
the  granting  of  waivers  and  deviations)  as  are  the 
counterparts  for  the  United  States  Polaris  Program. 
The  United  Kingdom  Project  OflScer  or  his  designated 
representative  may  observe  the  inspection  process  and 
offer  his  advice  to  the  United  States  Government  In- 
spector regarding  the  inspection,  without  delay  to,  or 
impairment  of  the  finality  of,  the  inspection  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  United  States  Project  Officer  through  appro- 
priate procedures  will  notify  the  United  Kingdom  Proj- 
ect Officer  when  final  inspection  of  each  end  item  will 
take  place,  and  will  furnish  a  certificate  or  certificates 
upon  completion  of  each  such  inspection  stating  that 
this  inspection  has  been  made  and  that  such  end  item 
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has  been  accepted  as  having  met  all  requirements  of 
the  relevant  acceptance  documentation  (subject  to  any 
appropriate  waivers  and  deviations).  Copies  of  ac- 
ceptance documentation  and  quality  standards,  to- 
gether with  reports  required  thereby,  will  be  furnished 
to  the  United  Kingdom  Project  Officer  or  his  designated 
representative. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  take 
delivery  of  the  supplies  as  agreed  pursuant  to  Article 
X  following  inspection,  acceptance  and  certification  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Delivery  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  not  re- 
lieve the  Government  of  the  United  States  from  con- 
tinuing responsibility  for  using  its  best  endeavors 
thereafter  to  secure  the  correction  or  replacement  of 
any  items  found  not  to  have  been  manufactured  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  documentation  and  quality 
standards  referred  to  in  Article  VI  or  to  be  otherwise 
defective.  Such  corrections  or  replacements  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  extent  they  are  not  covered  by  warranty  or 
guaranty  or  otherwise  recoverable  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  use  its 
best  endeavors  to  obtain  for  or  extend  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  the  benefit  of  any  guar- 
antees or  warranties  negotiated  with  United  States 
contractors  or  subcontractors. 

Article  VIII 
The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  in- 
demnify and  hold  harmless  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  against  any  liability  or  loss  resulting 
from  unusually  hazardous  risks  attributable  to  Polaris 
missiles  or  equipment  identifiable,  respectively,  as  mis- 
siles or  equipment  supplied  or  to  be  supplied  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  under  this  Agree- 
ment.   Unusually  hazardous  risks,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Agreement,  are  those  defined  by  applicable  statutes 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  appropriate  adminis- 
trative act  under  the  authority  of  such  statutes,  or  held 
to  exist  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.     The 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  give  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  immediate  notice  of  any 
suit  or  action  filed  or  of  any  claim  made  to  which  the 
provisions  of  this  Article  may  be  relevant.     Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  associated 
with  the  defense,  before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, of  any  claim  which  may  be  borne  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.    In 
procurement  contracts  for  supplies  and  services  made 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  include  unusually  haz- 
ardous  risk   indemnification   provisions   substantially 
similar  to  those  included  in  its  own  corresponding 
contracts. 

Article  IX 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  follow 

its  normal  procurement  practices  in  securing  all  rights 

it  considers  to  be  essential  to  enable  it  to  provide  the 

missiles  and  equipment  to  be  supplied  to  the  Govern- 


ment of  the  United  Kingdom  under  this  Agreement. 
In  addition,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
notify  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  any 
claim  asserted  hereafter  for  compensation  for  unli- 
censed use  of  patent  rights  alleged  to  be  involved  in  the 
supply  of  such  missiles  and  equipment  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  two  Governments 
will  consult  as  to  the  appropriate  disposition  of  such 
claim. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  re- 
imburse the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  any 
payments  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  settlement  of  liability,  including  cost  and  expenses, 
for  unlicensed  use  of  any  patent  rights  in  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  the  missiles  and  equipment  supplied 
or  to  be  supplied  to  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom under  this  Agreement. 

Article  X 
1.  Delivery  of  equipment  other  than  missiles  to  be    • 
provided  under  this  Agreement  for  installation  in  sub-    ! 
marines  or  supporting  facilities  to  be  provided  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  the  re-   , 
sponsibility  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  be  made  to  those  locations  within  the  United 
Kingdom  where  the  equipment  is  required.     In  addi- 
tion to  delivery  of  such  equipment,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  shall,  subject  to  reimbursement  for 
costs  incurred,  be  responsible  for  providing  such  tech-  ' 
nical  installation  and  testing  services  as  are  required  j 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
satisfactory  installation,  check-out  and  testing  of  that 
equipment  in  submarines  and  supporting  facilities  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  Delivery  of  all  missiles  shall  be  made  to  appro- 
priate carriers  of  the  United  Kingdom  or,  if  it  is  agreed, 
of  the  United  States,  at  such  United  States  supply 
points  as  are  agreed  by  the  Executive  Agencies  of  both 
Governments.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  initial  check-out  of  all  mis- 
siles provided  under  this  Agreement. 
Article  XI 
1.  The  charges  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  missiles,  equipment,  and  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  be: 

a.  The  normal  cost  of  missiles  and  equipment  pro- 
vided under  the  joint  United  States-United  Kingdom 
production  program  integrated  in  accordance  with 
Article  VI.  This  will  be  based  on  common  contract 
prices  together  with  charges  for  work  done  in  United 
States  Government  establishments  and  appropriate  al- 
lowance for  use  of  capital  facilities  and  for  overhead 
costs. 

b.  An  addition  of  5%  to  the  common  contract  prices 
under  subparagraph  l.a  of  this  Article  for  missiles  and 
equipment  provided  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  expenditures  incurred  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  after  January  1,  1963,  for 
research  and  development. 

c.  Replacement  cost  of  items  provided  from  United 
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States  Government  stock  or,  with  respect  to  items  not 
currently  being  procured,  the  most  recent  procurement 
cost 

d.  The  actual  cost  of  any  research,  design,  develop- 
ment, production,  test  or  other  engineering  effort,  or 
other  services  required  in  the  execution  of  this  Agree- 
ment to  meet  specific  United  Kingdom  requirements. 

e.  The  cost  of  packing,  crating,  handling  and  trans- 
portation. 

f.  The  actual  costs  of  any  other  services,  not  spec- 
ified above,  which  the  Project  Officers  agree  are  prop- 
erly attributable  to  this  Agreement. 

2.  Payments  by  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  accordance  with  paragraph  1  of  this  Article 
shall  be  made  in  United  States  dollars.  Payments  to 
United  States  agencies  and  contractors  shall  be  made, 
as  they  become  due,  from  a  trust  fund  which  will  be 
administered  by  the  United  States  Project  Officer.  All 
payments  out  of  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  certified  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Agreement.  The 
Trust  Fund  will  consist  initially  of  a  sum  to  be  paid  as 
soon  as  possible  after  entry  into  force  of  this  Agree- 
ment and  to  be  equivalent  to  the  payments  estimated 
to  fall  due  during  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  pro- 
gram operations.  Before  the  end  of  that  quarter  and 
of  each  succeeding  quarter  deposits  shall  be  made  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  object 
of  having  sufficient  money  in  the  Fund  to  meet  all  the 
calls  which  will  be  made  upon  it  in  the  succeeding  three 
months. 

3.  If  at  any  time  the  unexpended  balance  in  the 
Trust  Fund  established  pursuant  to  paragraph  2  of  this 
Article  falls  short  of  the  sums  that  will  be  needed  in 
a  particular  quarter  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  cover : 

a.  payment  for  the  value  of  items  to  be  furnished 
from  the  stocks  of,  or  services  to  be  rendered  by,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  ; 

b.  payment  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  its  suppliers  for  items  and  services  to  be  procured 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and 

c.  estimated  liability  or  costs  that  may  fall  to  be 
met  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  a  re- 
sult of  termination  of  such  procurement  contracts  at 
the  behest  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  pay  at 
such  time  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  such 
additional  sums  as  will  be  due.  Should  the  total  pay- 
ments received  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  prove  to  be  in  excess  of  the  final  total  costs 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  appropriate 
refund  will  be  made  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  earliest  opportunity  with  final  adjust- 
ment being  made  within  thirty  days  after  determina- 
tion of  said  final  costs. 

4.  The  United  States  Project  Officer  will  maintain  a 
record  of  expenditures  under  this  Agreement  in  accord- 
ance with  established  Navy  Special  Projects  Office  ac- 
counting procedures  which  record  will  be  available  for 


audit  annually  by  representatives  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Abticle  XII 

1.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  concerning  pro- 
prietary rights  shall  apply  to  the  work  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  l.d  of  Article  XI  of  this  Agreement 
(hereinafter  called  in  this  Article  "the  work"). 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  ensure 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  re- 
ceive a  royalty-free,  non-exclusive,  irrevocable  license 
for  its  governmental  purposes : 

a.  to  practice  or  cause  to  be  practiced  throughout 
the  world,  all  inventions  conceived  or  first  actually  re- 
duced to  practice  in  the  performance  of  the  work ;  and 

b.  to  use  or  cause  to  be  used  throughout  the  world, 
all  technical  information  first  produced  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  work. 

3.  In  addition,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  take  the  following  steps  to  ensure  the  right  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  reproduce,  by 
manufacturers  of  its  own  choice,  items  developed  in  the 
performance  of  the  work.  In  respect  of  those  elements 
of  this  right  not  included  in  subparagraphs  2.a  and  2.b 
of  this  Article,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall: 

a.  to  the  extent  that  it  owns  or  controls  such  ele- 
ments, accord  free  user  rights  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom ; 

b.  obtain  the  agreement  of  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors performing  the  work  to  make  available  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  fair  and  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions,  those  elements  which  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  owns  or  controls  at  the 
commencement  of  the  work  or  acquires  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  work ; 

c.  use  its  best  endeavors  to  obtain  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  or  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  to  obtain  directly  or 
through  its  own  manufacturers,  on  fair  and  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions,  elements  of  this  right  not 
covered  by  subparagraphs  2.a  and  2.b  of  this  Article. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  also 
ensure  that  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
will  receive  the  same  rights  as  those  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  2  and  3  of  this  Article  in  respect  of  any 
material  now  or  hereafter  covered  by  copyright  pro- 
duced or  delivered  in  the  performance  of  the  work. 

5.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
furnish  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
such  quantities  as  may  be  agreed : 

a.  all  documentation  obtained  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  under  contracts  placed  for  the 
performance  of  the  work; 

b.  all  documentation,  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  necessary  for  re- 
production, by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  items  developed  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  work. 
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6.  It  is  understood  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  obtain  for  itself  such  of  the  rights  referred 
to  in  subparagraphs  2.a,  2.b,  and  3  of  this  Article  as  it 
may  require  for  its  governmental  purposes. 

7.  The  term  "owned  or  controlled"  as  used  in  this 
Article  means  the  right  to  grant  a  license  without  in- 
curring liability  to  any  private  owner  of  a  proprietary 
or  other  legal  interest. 

8.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  use 
its  best  endeavors  to  ensure  that  there  will  be  made 
available  by  United  States  manufacturers  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  fair  and  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions,  such  technical  assistance — 
for  example,  loan  of  engineers,  or  training — as  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  desires  in  order  to 
permit  the  production  by  manufacturers  of  its  own 
choice  of  the  items  developed  in  the  performance  of 
the  work. 

9.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  insert 
suitable  provisions  in  all  prime  contracts  for  the  work 
to  ensure  the  availability  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  the  rights  set  forth  in  this  Article, 
including  a  requirement  that  similar  provisions  be 
placed  in  subcontracts. 

Article  XIII 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  the  extent 
that  it  can  do  so  without  incurring  liability  to  any  pri- 
vate owner  of  a  proprietary  or  other  legal  interest, 
shall  grant  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom : 
(i)  the  right  to  reproduce  and  use,  royalty-free,  the 
technical  documentation  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph 2.e  (iv)  of  Article  III  for  the  purposes  stated 
in  that  subparagraph ;  and  (ii)  a  non-exclusive,  royalty- 
free  license  to  practice  or  cause  to  be  practiced  any 
invention  for  these  purposes. 

2.  In  respect  of  any  part  of  the  technical  docu- 
mentation referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  Article 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot 
furnish  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
without  incurring  a  liability  to  a  private  owner  of 
a  proprietary  or  other  legal  interest,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  use  its  best  endeavors  to 
assist  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  secur- 
ing for  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  fair 
and  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  the  right  to  use 
such  documentation  for  the  purposes  stated  in  sub- 
paragraph 2.e  (iv)  of  Article  III. 

Article  XIV 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  not, 
without  the  prior  express  consent  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  transfer,  or  permit  access  to, 
or  use  of,  the  missiles,  equipment,  services,  or  docu- 
ments or  information  relating  thereto  which  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  under 
this  Agreement,  except  to  a  United  Kingdom  officer, 
employee,  national  or  firm  engaged  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  Agreement. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall 
undertake  such  security  measures  as  are  necessary  to 


afford  classified  articles,  services,  documents  or  in- 
formation substantially  the  same  degree  of  protection 
afforded  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  prevent  unauthorized  disclosure  or  com- 
promise. 

Article  XV 

Annually,  on  or  before  the  first  of  July,  the  Project 
Officers  will  prepare  a  formal  joint  report  to  the  con- 
tracting Government  of  action  taken  and  progress 
made  under  this  Agreement  and  a  forecast  of  sched- 
ules and  costs  for  completion.  In  addition,  other 
more  frequent  joint  reports  will  be  submitted,  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  Project  Officers,  to  the  heads  of 
the  Executive  Agencies. 

Article  XVI 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date 
of  signature.  , 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  duly 
authorized  thereto  by  their  respective  Governments, 
have  signed  this  Agreement. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington  this  sixth  day  of 
April,   1963. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America : 
Dean   Rusk 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 

Britain  and  Northern  Ireland: 

David  Ormsby  Gore 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Consular  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  consular  relations.    Open  for  sig- 
nature at  Vienna  April  24,  1963,  through  October  31, 
1963;  subsequently  until  March  31,  1964,  at  United 
Nations  Headquarters  in  New  York.     Enters  into 
force  on  30th  day  following  date  of  deposit  of  22d 
instrument  of  ratification  or  accession  with  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations. 
Signatures:  Argentina,  Austria,  Brazil,  Central  Afri- 
can Republic,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Congo  (Braz- 
zaville),  Congo    (Leopoldville),   Cuba,  Dahomey, 
Denmark,    Dominican    Republic,    France,    Gabon, 
Ghana,  Holy  See,  Iran,  Ireland,  Ivory  Coast,  Leb- 
anon, Liberia,  Liechtenstein,  Niger,  Norway,  Peru, 
Philippines,  United  States,  Upper  Volta,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela,  Yugoslavia,  April  24,  1963. 
Optional  protocol  to  the  Vienna  convention  on  consular 
relations,    relating   to    the    settlement   of    disputes. 
Open  for  signature  at  Vienna  April  24, 1963,  through 
October  31,  1963 ;  subsequently  until  March  31,  1964, 
at  United  Nations  Headquarters  in  New  York. 
Signatures:  Argentina,  Austria,  Central  African  Re- 
public,  Chile,   China,   Colombia,   Congo    (Brazza- 
ville), Congo  (Leopoldville),  Dahomey,  Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic,  France,  Gabon,  Ghana,  Ire- 
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land,  Ivory  Coast,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Liechtenstein, 
Niger,  Norway,  Peru,  Philippines,  United  States, 
Upper  Volta,  Uruguay,  Yugoslavia,  April  24, 1963. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  Decem- 
ber 27,  1945.  Entered  into  force  December  27  1945 
TIAS  1501. 

Signature  and  acceptance:  Niger,  April  24,  1963. 
Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.     Opened  for  sig- 
nature at  Washington  December  27,  1945.    Entered 
into  force  December  27,  1945.    TIAS  1502. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Niger,  April  24, 1963. 
Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.    Done  at  Washington  January  26, 
1960.    Entered  into  force  September  24,  1960.    TIAS 
4607. 

Signature  and  acceptance:  Niger,  April  24,  1963. 
Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding 
airmail  with  final  protocol.  Done  at  Ottawa  Octo- 
ber 3,  1957.  Entered  into  force  April  1,  1959  TIAS 
4202. 

Ratification  deposited:  Cuba,  October  31,  1962. 
Adherences  deposited:  Tanganyika  and  Upper  Volta 
March  29,  1963. 


BILATERAL 

Australia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  December  19 
and  31,  1956  (TIAS  3729),  relating  to  the  furnishing 
of  certain  supplies  and  services  to  naval  vessels. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Canberra  March  28, 
1963.    Entered  into  force  March  28,  1963. 

Belgium 

Agreement  concerning  certain  communications  facili- 
ties. Signed  at  Brussels  April  19,  1963.  Entered 
into  force  April  19, 1963. 

Colombia 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  IV 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454;  73  Stat. 
610;  7  U.S.C.  1731-1736),  with  exchange  of  notes 
of  March  29  and  April  15,  1963.  Signed  at  Bogota 
March  27,  1963.    Entered  into  force  March  27,  1963. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  January  9 
1957,  as  amended  (TIAS  5236),  for  financing  cer- 
tain educational  exchange  programs.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Bogota  March  15  and  April  8, 
1963.    Entered  into  force  April  4,  1963. 

Ecuador 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  IV  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454;  73  Stat.  610; 
7  U.S.C.  1731-1736),  with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed 
at  Quito  April  5,  1963.  Entered  into  force  April  5, 
iybo. 

Gabon 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Libreville  April  10  1963 
Entered  into  force  April  10, 1963. 


Iceland 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  February  23 
1957,  as  amended  (TIAS  3787  and  4159),  for  financ- 
ing certain  educational  exchange  programs.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Reykjavik  February  19  and 
April  5,  1963.    Entered  into  force  April  5,  1963. 

Turkey 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  February  21,  1963  (TIAS  5303). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ankara  April  4, 
1963.     Entered  into  force  April  4,  1963. 

Viet-Nam 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  November  21,  1962  (TIAS  5256).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Saigon  April  4  1963 
Entered  into  force  April  4,  1963. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


New  Consulate  Opened  at  Bukavu 
in  Republic  of  the  Congo 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April  26 
(press  release  230)  that  a  new  consulate  was  estab- 
lished at  Bukavu,  Kivu  Province,  in  the  Republic  of 
the  Congo  on  April  25  upon  the  arrival  there  of  Consul 
William  E.  Schaufele,  Jr.  The  consulate  will  perform 
protective  and  general  consular  services.  It  will  not 
be  equipped  until  later  to  issue  visas  or  to  renew  or 
issue  passports.  The  American  Embassy  at  L<5opold- 
ville  will  continue  to  perform  these  functions. 

Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  April  24  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

David  Elliott  Bell  to  be  Alternate  Governor  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  for  a  term  of  5 
years  and  until  his  successor  has  been  appointed. 

Roger  Hilsman,  Jr.,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

Walter  M.  Kotschnig  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  18th  plenary  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Edwin  M.  Martin,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  10th  session  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

George  C.  McGhee  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

Brewster  H.  Morris  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
of  Chad. 
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Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25  D.C  Ad- 
dress requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, except  in  the  case  of  free  publications  whwh 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Atomic     Energy— Cooperation    for    Peaceful     Uses. 

Agreement  with  European  Atomic  Energy  Commu- 
nity   (EURATOM),    amending    the    agreement    of 
November  8,  1958.     Signed  at  Brussels  and  Wash- 
ington May  21  and  22, 1962.    Entered  into  force  July 
9,  1962.     TIAS  5103.     36  pp.     15tf. 
Cultural  Relations-Exchanges  in  the  Scientific,  Tech- 
nical, Educational,  Cultural    and  Other  Fields  in 
1962-1963.    Agreement  with  the  Union  of  Soviet ^so- 
cialist Republics.     Signed  at  Washington  March  8, 
1962     Entered  into  force  March  8,  1962.     Operative 
retroactively  January  1,  1962.     With  annexes  Nos.  I 
and  II.     TIAS  5112.     67  pp.     250. 
International    Wheat    Agreement,    1962.      Agreement 
with  Other  Governments.    Formulated  at  the  United 
Nations  Wheat  Conference  at  Geneva  March  10, 1962. 
Open  for  Signature  at  Washington  April  19-May  15, 
1962.     TIAS  5115.     190  pp.     550. 
Atomic  Energy,  Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.     Agree^ 
ment  with   Thailand,   amending   the   agreement  of 
March  13,  1956,  as  amended.     Signed  at  Washington 
May  31,  1962.     Entered  into  force  August  lb,  1SHM. 
TIAS  5122.     2  pp.     50. 
Economic,  Technical  and  Related  Assistance.    Agree- 
ment with   Colombia.     Signed   at  Bogota  July  23, 
1962.     Entered  into  force  July  23,  1962.     TIAS  5123. 

8  PP.       100.  u  IT 

Trade— Termination  of  Agreements  of  November  17, 
1938,  and  October  30,  1947.  Agreement  with  United 
Kingdom.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  London 
June  27  and  28,  1962.  Entered  into  force  June  28, 
1962.     TIAS  5124.     3  pp.     50. 

Atomic  Energy-Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  Argentina.  Signed  at  Washington  June 
22  1962.  Entered  into  force  July  27,  1962.  Witn 
exchange  of  notes.    TIAS  5125.     11  pp.     100. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Guinea 
amending  agreement  of  February  2  1962,  as 
amended.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Conakry 
June  29,  1962.  Entered  into  force  June  29,  iyb<s. 
TIAS  5126.     3  pp.     50.  . 

Defense— Furnishing  of  Military  Equipment,  Materials 
and  Services.  Agreement  with  Senegal.  Exchange 
of  notes-Signed  at  Dakar  July  20,  1962.  Entered 
into  force  July  20,  1962.     TIAS  5127.     5  pp.     50. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  France,  amending  agreement  of  June  iy, 
1956,  as  amended.  Signed  at  Washington  June  22, 
1962.     Entered  into  force  August  10,  1962.     TIAS 

5128.  4  pp.     50. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
ment with  South  Africa,  amending  the  agreement 
of  July  8,  1957.  Signed  at  Washington  June  12, 
1962.     Entered  into  force  August  23,  1962.    TIAS 

5129.  5  pp.     50. 

Trade.  Interim  agreement  with  Sweden,  relating  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Signed  at  Geneva  March  5,  1962.  Entered  into  force 
May  18, 1962.     TIAS  5130.     12  pp.     100. 


Economic  Cooperation— Modification  of  Counterpart 
Deposit  Requirement  Under  Agreement  of  Septem- 
ber 26.  1953.  Agreement  with  Spain.  Exchange  of 
notes— Dated  at  Madrid  May  22, 1962.  Entered  into 
force  May  22,  1962.     TIAS  5131.    3  pp.    50. 

Agricultural  Commodities— Sales  Under  Title  IV. 
Agreement  with  Ethiopia.  Signed  at  Addis  Ababa 
August  13,  1962.  Entered  into  force  August  13, 
1962.  With  exchange  of  notes.  TIAS  5132.  5  pp. 
50. 

Peace  Corps  Program.  Agreement  with  Honduras. 
Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Tegucigalpa  July  16 
and  20,  1962.  Entered  into  force  July  20,  19bJ. 
TIAS  5142.     6  pp.     50. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  April  22-28 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 

D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  April  22  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  186  of 
April  9,  191  of  April  12,  and  207  of  April  19. 

Subject 
U.S.  participation  in  international 

conferences. 
Rusk:    "The   Stake   in   Viet-Nam' 

(revised). 
Johnson:  Yale  Political  Union. 
Reply  to  Soviet  note  of  March  14  on 

Berlin  judges  law. 
Iran  credentials  (rewrite). 
Battle :  "Foreign  Students  in  Amer- 
ica :  Problems,  Progress,  and  Pros- 
pects." 
Bolivia  credentials  (rewrite). 
Schwebel :  "The  United  Nations  and 
the  Challenge  of  a  Changing  In- 
ternational Law." 
Bowles :  "Why  Foreign  Aid." 
Ghana  credentials  (rewrite). 
Japan  credentials  (rewrite). 
Rusk:   letter  to   U.K.   Ambassador 

on  Polaris  sales  agreement. 
Ball:  "The  Nuclear  Deterrent  and 

the  Atlantic  Alliance." 
Secretary  Rusk  visits  five  capitals 

on  CENTO  trip  (rewrite). 
Battle:  U.S.  National  Commission 

for  UNESCO  (excerpts). 
Farland:    "The  Moment   for  Deci- 
sion." 
Report  on  staffing  international  or- 
ganizations released  (rewrite). 
Gardner :  "The  Development  of  the 
Peacekeeping    Capacity    of    the 
United  Nations." 
Consulate  opened  at  Bukavu  in  the 

Congo  (rewrite). 
McGhee:    "The    Atlantic    Partner- 
ship :  A  Vital  Force  in  Motion." 
Plimpton :  American  Society  of  In- 
ternational Law. 


No. 

Date 

*212 

4/22 

213 

4/22 

f214 
215 

4/23 
4/23 

216 
217 

4/24 
4/23 

218 
t219 

4/24 
4/24 

t220 
221 
222 
223 

4/24 
4/25 
4/25 
4/25 

224 

4/26 

225 

4/26 

*226 

4/26 

*227 

4/26 

f228 

4/26 

t229 

4/26 

230  4/26 
t231  4/25 
t232     4/27 


*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later   issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Atlantic  Partnership:  A  Vital  Force  in  Motion 


by  George  G.  McGhee 

Ambassador-designate  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany x 


The  dynamic  resurgence  of  Western  Europe 
in  the  past  decade  has  been  one  of  the  major 
success  stories  of  our  era.  It  is  a  story  that 
needs  little  repetition;  its  broad  outlines  are 
well  known  and  understood  throughout  the 
world. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  welcomed  the 
restoration  to  its  rightful  place  of  the  European 
Continent,  whose  several  societies  have  given 
us  much  of  what  now  constitutes  our  way  of 
life.  Our  identity  with  Europe  has  been  so 
close  throughout  our  own  brief  history  that  it 
is  difficult  today  to  conceive  of  any  tremor  of 
activity  in  Europe  that  would  not  have  an  im- 
mediate effect  on  us. 

I  wish  to  address  some  thoughts  this  evening 
to  this  subject — the  relationship  between  our- 
selves and  Europe.  I  want  to  talk,  first,  about 
where  we  stand  and,  second,  about  where  we  go 
from  here. 

Where  We  Stand 

Let  us  recall  those  things,  past  and  present, 
that  have  made  our  post- World  War  II  relation- 
ship with  Europe  so  close. 

First,  of  course,  there  is  the  bond  of  shared 
cultural  values  and  basic  principles  upon  which 
we  and  the  Europeans  order  our  lives. 
j  Second  is  the  common  challenge  of  Marxist 
totalitarianism,  to  which  so  much  of  our  energy 
•ias,  unfortunately,  had  to  be  directed  during 
i  he  past  decade  and  a  half. 

'Address  made  before  the  National  School  Boards 
Association  at  Denver,  Colo.,  on  Apr.  28  (press  release 
m  dated  Apr.  25).  Mr.  McGhee  was  sworn  in  as 
I  Embassador  on  May  8. 


Third  there  is  the  goal  toward  which  both 
Europe  and  the  United  States  are  striving: 
material  progress  and  a  fuller  life  for  our  peo- 
ples in  conditions  of  freedom. 

Finally,  there  is  the  opportunity  for  us,  to- 
gether, to  fulfill  our  obligations  to  help  the  peo- 
ples of  the  lesser  developed  nations  achieve  a 
reasonable  standard  of  living — to  complement 
their  newly  won  political  freedom. 

It  is  in  this  setting  that  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss our  outlook  toward  the  other  nations  in 
the  North  Atlantic  area  and  our  hopes  for  the 
establishment  between  us  of  the  Atlantic  part- 
nership which  President  Kennedy  foresaw  in 
his  Independence  Day  address  in  Philadelphia 
last  July  4.2 

For  over  15  years  three  administrations  of 
both  our  political  parties  have  worked  for  an 
Atlantic  partnership.  The  foundation  stones 
of  this  structure  are  the  values  and  principles 
to  which  I  have  just  referred.  But  these  are 
human  and  social  rather  than  political,  military, 
and  economic  imperatives.  It  is  to  the  latter 
that  we  must  turn  to  understand  the  growing 
superstructure  of  this  partnership.  And  here  I 
refer  to  a  fact  of  mid-20th-century  life  that 
confronts  us  at  every  turn— that  the  well-being 
and  the  security  of  the  United  States  is  indi- 
visible from  that  of  continental  Europe. 

The  programs  that  are  needed  to  sustain  peace 
and  progress  in  the  free  world  involve  heavy 
burdens.  These  burdens  cannot— and  should 
not— be  carried  by  the  United  States  alone.  A 
partner  of  roughly  equal  strength  is  needed  to 
share  in  the  free  world's  defensive  and  con- 
structive tasks.    Such  a  partner  is  at  hand  in 

1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  July  23,  1962,  p.  131. 
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Western  Europe.  In  this  rich  industrial  area 
exist  the  resources  and  the  skill  and  the  will 
which  are  essential  to  building  and  defending 
a  community  of  free  nations. 

European  Drive  for  Unity 

These  resources  are  more  likely  to  be  gener- 
ated and  mobilized  by  a  uniting  than  by  a  frag- 
menting Europe.  Individual  European  coun- 
tries see  their  national  contributions,  in  isola- 
tion, as  being  too  small  to  be  worth  while;  a 
resulting  sense  of  futility  may  discourage  them 
from  additional  effort.  A  uniting  Europe,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  organize  its  resources  and 
energies  in  ways  that  give  it  the  worldwide  role 
to  which  it  is  entitled.  This  would  enable  West- 
ern Europe  to  share  the  worldwide  responsibil- 
ities which  have,  since  World  War  II,  fallen 
disproportionately  on  the  United  States. 

This  European  drive  for  unity  has  achieved 
greater  success  than  anyone  dared  to  predict  in 
the  late  1940's.  It  represents  one  of  the  great 
victories  won  by  the  forces  of  freedom  in  our 
time. 

The   realization   in    the    midfifties   by    six 
sovereign  nations  of  Europe  that  there  was  in- 
finitely greater  strength  in  unity  than  in  the 
perpetuation  of  traditional  rivalries  as  nation- 
states  was  a  historic  milestone.    The  fruition 
of  this  dream  has  been  the  three  European  Com- 
munities, still  in  the  making  but  now  past  what 
its  builders  like  to  call  "the  point  of  no  return." 
These  Communities— the  Common  Market,  the 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  and  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community— represent  a  tan- 
gible realization  of  the  dream  of  Jean  Monnet 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  European  unity 
movement  who  have  seen  so  clearly  what  could 
be  achieved  through  the  collective  effort  of  free 
men  of  good  will. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  European  inte- 
gration movement  suffered  a  setback  with  the 
denial  of  Britain's  application  for  admission  to 
the  European  Economic  Community.  We  must 
not  make  the  mistake,  however,  of  thinking  that 
this  turn  of  events  spells  the  end  of  progress 
toward  a  united  Europe.  The  momentum  of 
this  force  is  too  great.  What  has  been  lost,  we 
believe,  is  but  the  opportunity  for  immediate 


gain.  The  Common  Market  is  no  less  than  it 
was  before;  it  has  only  lost  for  the  present  the 
chance  to  become  considerably  more. 

The  failure  of  negotiations  for  British  mem- 
bership marked  a  pause  in  the  progress  that  has 
characterized  the  Common  Market  for  the  past 
5  years.  Those  of  us  who  see  the  importance  of 
a  unified  Europe  to  the  entire  free  world  can] 
deplore  the  pause.  At  the  same  time  we  canj 
take  heart  from  the  fact  that  the  same  forces 
of  history  that  brought  about  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  are  still  there  pressing  for  its  fruition. 

The  vast  majority  of  Europeans,  and,  with 
only  isolated  exceptions,  the  leaders  who  repre- 
sent them,  realize  that  the  Common  Market  is  a 
true  European  movement  and  must  be  open  tc 
all  who  are  prepared  to  adhere  to  its  principles 
It  cannot  be  used  to  serve  purely  particular  na 
tional  interests.    It  was  created  precisely  to  re: 
place  national  policies  with  European  policies 
The  process  of  European  integration  wil 
continue   because   it   is    solidly   grounded^  u 
both  European  needs  and  European  thinking 
Europe  needs  unity  to  enhance  its  security,  it 
well-being,  and  its  sense  of  purpose  on  the  worlc 
scene.    These  needs  we  recognize  in  the  think 
ing  of  the  broad  mass  of  European  peoples,  fo 
whom  nationalistic  goals  in  the  traditional  sens 
have  lost  much  of  their  appeal  in  the  wake  o 
two  disastrous  world  wars. 

The  desire  to  create  a  common  European 
identity  is  deeply  felt  by  millions  of  Europea: 
men  and  women,  particularly  those  of  th 
younger  generation.  The  trend  may,  at  times 
be  slowed  or  reversed— as  it  was  after  defeat  o 
the  proposal  for  a  European  Army  in  195' 
Many  thought  then  that  the  movement  had  sri 
fered  a  deathblow.  But  sooner  or  later  it  wi 
inexorably  resume  its  forward  course,  as  th 
European  Defense  Community's  defeat  v?i 
eventually  followed  by  creation  of  EURATOI 
and  the  Common  Market  in  1958. 

Building  a  Transatlantic  Partnership 

Progress  toward  European  unity  will,  mon 
over,  be  paralleled,  I  am  confident,  by  the  for? 
ing  of  a  closer  partnership  between  Europe  ar 
the  United  States.  That  partnership  respon< 
to  the  basic  interests  of  both.    In  our  worl' 
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neither  European  nor  American  purposes  can  be 
assured  separately.  Only  if  these  two  giants 
work  closely  together  can  they  realize  their  true 
potential  and  fulfill  their  destinies. 

The  success  with  which  this  transatlantic 
partnership  has  been  advanced  reflects  the 
soundness  of  the  underlying  vision  that  was 
first  glimpsed,  in  this  country,  by  General 
[George  C]  Marshall  and  the  men  associated 
with  him  in  the  Marshall  Plan.  It  also  reflects 
the  steadiness  with  which  that  vision  has  been 
pursued.  The  Marshall  Plan,  NATO,  the 
OECD  [Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development]— all  these  have  been 
milestones  in  carrying  the  policy  forward. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  policy— our  efforts 
to  build  both  a  united  Europe  and  a  transatlan- 
tic partnership— will  encounter  further  ob- 
stacles. I  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  a 
natural  temptation,  in  the  face  of  such  ob- 
stacles, to  look  about  for  easy  solutions  which 
will  see  us  painlessly  and  rapidly  through  rough 
waters.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  solutions 
can  be  found;  there  is  no  easy  shortcut.  We 
are  sailing  on  the  right  tack,  and  we  must  have 
the  patience  to  see  it  through. 

Where  We  Go 

What  does  this  mean  in  specific  terms  ? 

As  I  see  it,  our  immediate  task  is  to  press 
:ihead  with  the  Atlantic  partnership  in  three 
ields : 

First,  on  the  economic  front :  We  continue  to 
relieve  that  arrangements  will  eventually  be 
tiade  for  Great  Britain's  full  membership  in 
he  EEC.  Recent  events  have  demonstrated 
\  substantial  body  of  European  opinion  in  favor 
f  Britain's  participation  in  a  uniting  Europe, 
'he  British  Government  has  made  known  its 
wn  desire  to  play  a  full  role  in  this 
evelopment. 

But  while  we  continue  to  regard  the  ultimate 
jccession  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Rome  Treaty 
,3  an  objective  to  be  encouraged,  we  recognize 
iat  it  is  unlikely  to  occur  soon.  Meanwhile  it 
I  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  free  world  that 
[ ie  European  Economic  Community  develop  in 
;  liberal  manner  and  that  it  not  acquire  au- 
irkic  characteristics.  We  will  use  our  influ- 
lice  to  this  end. 


The  Trade  Expansion  Act 

We  will  use  to  the  full  the  powers  granted  to 
the  President  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
to  improve  access  to  the  Common  Market  as 
well  as  other  major  world  markets  for  products 
of  United  States  farms  and  factories.  We  have 
here  an  opportunity  to  develop  trading  patterns 
from  which  all  countries  concerned  can  benefit. 
The  advantage  of  one  nation  will  not  be  served 
at  the  expense  of  another.  Each  of  the  coun- 
tries will  be  free  to  give  full  scope  to  its  re- 
sources and  abilities,  and  to  their  use  in 
advancing  its  own  welfare  and  the  welfare  of 
others. 

The  program  for  increased  Atlantic  trade 
has  been  subject  to  many  misinterpretations. 
One  sometimes  hears,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  joining  the  Common 
Market.  On  the  other  hand,  one  sometimes 
hears  we  are  destroying  the  Common  Market. 
These  interpretations  are  obviously  inconsistent, 
and  both  indicate  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  same  basic  facts. 

We  are  not  joining  the  Common  Market, 
because  the  Common  Market  is  a  great  deal 
more  than   a  trading  arrangement.    It   is   a 
comprehensive  organization  with  strong  polit- 
ical implications,  based  on  the  special  needs 
and  characteristics  of  a  group  of  economically 
advanced  but  geographically  limited  countries 
that  want  to  escape  the  drawbacks  of  isolation. 
We  do  not  need  to  join  this  organization, 
because  we  already  have  the  broad  economic 
base  that  Europe  is  now  creating.     Our  purpose 
is  rather  to  maintain  and  promote  trade  between 
us  both,  so  that  we  and  the  new  Europe  can 
mutually  strengthen  each  other  and  derive  the 
maximum  benefit  from  our  respective  resources 
and  talents.     This  is  what  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  was  designed  for,  and  this  is  what  it  will  do. 
Our  purpose  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  is 
certainly  not  to  destroy  the  Common  Market. 
It   is   ironic   indeed   that   this   interpretation 
should  be  given  to  the  very  piece  of  legislation 
that  was  intended  to  help  us  create  a  partner- 
ship with  the  Common  Market.    The  Common 
Market  is  held  together  by  much  more  than  a 
common  external  tariff.    It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  tariff  reductions  that  would  result 
from  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  negotiations 
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would  destroy,  or  even  appreciably  weaken,  the 
ties  that  now  bind  together  the  member 
countries. 

The  strength  of  these  ties  has  been  well 
illustrated  by  events  in  Europe  this  year:  We 
have  seen  five  of  the  member  countries  disagree 
in  the  sharpest  manner  with  the  sixth.  Still, 
strong  as  the  disagreement  has  been,  the  ties 
that  bind  these  countries  together  have  proved 
stronger.  We  are  pleased  that  this  is  so.  This 
is  the  democratic  way  of  doing  things— through 
discussion,  through  agreement  where  possible, 
through  consideration  of  the  views  of  others 
even  where  there  is  sharp  disagreement.  It  is 
more  difficult,  and  takes  longer,  to  create  an 
organization  this  way  rather  than  by  authori- 
tarian fiat.  But  once  created,  an  organization 
based  on  freedom  of  choice  rests  on  a  much  more 
enduring  foundation. 

During  the  past  3  months,  suggestions  have 
been  put  forward  for  the  United  States  to  join 
in  special  commercial  relations  with  one  or  an- 
other group  of  nations  to  form  a  trading  bloc 
competitive     with     the     European     Common 
Market.    We  do  not  believe  that  this  would  be 
sound  policy.     For  30  years  the  United  States 
has  consistently  adhered  to  the  most-favored- 
nation  principle  and  to  the  expansion  of  trade 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.    For  us  to  enter 
into  preferential  trading  relations  with  any 
nation  or  group  of  nations  would  mean  dis- 
crimination against  all  other  nations.     Such  a 
policy  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  position 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

Our  economic  partnership  must  include  more 
than  trade,  however.  We  propose  to  continue 
to  develop  techniques  to  improve  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  major  industrialized  powers  in  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  less  developed  countries. 
This  does  not  mean  the  abandonment  of  na- 
tional programs  of  assistance  but  rather  their 
more  effective  coordination.  We  shall  try  to 
assure  a  greater  contribution  to  this  common 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  European  countries. 
We  shall  also  seek  to  advance  the  arrange- 
ments for  close  economic  cooperation  with 
Europe  through  the  OECD  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  Atlantic  economic  growth.  We  will 
seek  to  develop  close  cooperation  in  the  mone- 
tary field  through  the  International  Monetary 


Fund,  the  Committee  of  Ten,3  and  Working 
Party  III  of  the  OECD. 

In  all  these  ways  we  hope  to  add  new  dimen- 
sions to  the  economic  aspect  of  the  partnership. 

I  turn  now  to  its  political  aspect. 

Improving  Political  Consultation 

We  are  working  steadily  to  improve  the! 
processes  of  political  consultation  between  the 
United  States  and  our  NATO  allies.  This  ef- 
fort finds  expression  in  several  different  forums. 
We  seek  to  use  NATO  ministerial  meetings  to 
resolve  issues  which  have  been  discussed  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Council.  In  that  Council  we 
also  hope  increasingly  to  discuss  problems 
which  might  lead  to  crises,,  thus  helping  tc 
set  the  stage  for  wider  allied  understanding 
of  actions  that  we  might  later  propose  oi 
undertake. 

In  ad  hoc  NATO  groups  we  will  meet  in 
creasingly  with  policymaking  officials  of  othei 
governments  on  specific  problems  for  which  w< 
and  they  share  a  responsibility,  in  order  t< 
identify  areas  of  common  interest  and  outlin 
possible  lines  of  concerted  action.  In  NATO' 
new  Atlantic  Policy  Advisory  Group 4  we  joii 
planning  officials  of  allied  governments  i 
studying  specific  problems  which  might  later  b 
discussed  at  more  responsible  levels. 

We  intend  to  press,  in  all  these  ways,  t 
strengthen  our  political  partnership  with  Eu 
rope  in  the  period  ahead.  We  recognized,  whe 
we  first  encouraged  the  creation  of  a  strong  an 
united  Europe,  that  it  would  not  always  be  i 
complete  agreement  with  us.  We  knew,  mor< 
over,  that  disagreements  would  not  necessaril 
always  be  resolved  in  our  favor.  We  could  nc 
have  had  a  Europe  worthy  of  being  a  parto 
that  did  not  have  the  capacity  for  independer 
views. 

Just  as  we  were  not  concerned  at  this  prospe< 
when  Europe  was  weak,  neither  are  we  coi 
cerned  when  Europe  is  strong.  We  may  ha^ 
temporary  differences  and  setbacks  in  01 
relationship,  but  the  main  thrust  of  our  effor 
will  be  along  parallel  lines,  reinforcing  eac 
other.    In  many  cases  we  will  learn  from  tl 


3  For  background  on  the  Committee  of  Ten,  see  iU< 
Jan.  29,  1962,  p.  187,  and  Nov.  19,  1962,  p.  795. 
*  For  background,  see  iUd.,  May  6,  1963,  p.  721. 
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wisdom  and  experience  of  our  European  part- 
ners. In  other  cases  we  can  perhaps  give  a 
guiding  hand  to  them. 

Nuclear  Power  of  the  Alliance 

Finally,  I  turn  to  the  Atlantic  partnership's 
military  dimension.  A  Europe  reviving  in 
strength  and  confidence  may  not  wish  to  accept 
indefinitely  exclusive  U.S.  management  of  al- 
liance nuclear  power.  It  will  want  a  larger 
share  in  decisions  basic  to  its  security.  If  Eu- 
rope should,  however,  seek  to  share  that  respon- 
sibility through  spreading  national  nuclear  pro- 
grams, new  barriers  would  be  raised  to  the 
process  of  European  unification  on  which  so 
much  depends. 

An  alternative  approach  is  for  us  to  try  to 
share  that  responsibility  on  a  multination  basis. 
Such  an  approach  has  been  favored  by  this  and 
the  preceding  U.S.  administration,  and  by  many 
of  our  allies.  It  finds  expression  in  the  concept 
of  a  sea-based  MEBM  [medium-range  ballistic 
missile]  force  under  multilateral  manning  and 
control. 

Multilateral  manning  would  insure  that  such 
a  force  could  not  break  down,  over  time  or  under 
the  pressure  of  crises,  into  national  components. 
Multilateral  control  would  insure  that  the  force 
was  used  for  common  purposes,  by  common 
consent. 

Such  a  force  would  meet  allied  desires  for  a 
self-respecting  nuclear  status,  without  con- 
tributing to  politically  divisive  national  nuclear 
orograms.  It  would  permit  deployment  of 
MRBM's  to  offset  Soviet  MKBM's  arrayed 
igainst  Europe,  under  procedures  more  consist- 
;nt  with  allied  cohesion  than  national  manning 
uid  ownership.  And  it  would  give  our  allies  a 
hare,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  United  States, 
n  the  ownership,  operation,  and  control  of  these 
trategic  nuclear  weapons.  Such  a  force  could, 
I'ver  time,  grow  and  evolve  in  ways  agreeable 
jo  the  participants. 

Whether  such  a  force  comes  into  being  will 
Impend  on  the  desires  of  our  allies.  We  are 
|eady  to  join  them  if  they  wish  to  go  ahead, 
jfeedless  to  say,  no  action  would  be  undertaken 
i'lthout  the  full  approval  of  the  Congress, 
i  In  all  these  ways  we  seek  to  add  new  dimen- 
:  ions— economic,  political,  and  military— to  the 


Atlantic  partnership,  as  we  wait  for  progress 
toward  European  integration  to  be  renewed. 
When  that  progress  begins  again,  a  uniting 
Europe  will  find  that  new  patterns  of  trans- 
atlantic cooperation  have  been  achieved  and 
wait  only  for  European  unification  to  take  on 
still  deeper  meaning.  For  the  arrangements 
that  could  be  achieved  in  the  present  period 
might  well  take  on  new  forms  when  that  uni- 
fication is  attained. 

^  But  all  of  this  will  take  time.  It  will  take 
time  to  work  out  the  new  arrangements  with 
Europe  of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  will  take 
time  for  European  unification  to  resume  its 
forward  march. 

During  this  period  we  will  need  to  renew  our 
confidence  in  the  policies  which  Europe  and  the 
United  States  have  been  carrying  forward  for 
many  years.  That  confidence  will  be  rudely 
tested.  There  will  be  delays  and  difficulties. 
But  our  course  is  clearly  marked;  it  is  the  right 
course;  and,  if  we  stay  with  it,  it  will  prevail. 
It  is,  after  all,  the  hallmark  of  a  great  power 
to  be  willing  to  hold  to  policies  that  are  sus- 
tained by  past  achievements  and  future  prom- 
ise— in  the  face  of  present  problems. 

The  period  ahead  may  well  be  the  most  crea- 
tive and  exciting  yet  in  the  long  history  of  the 
European  peoples  and  may  see  the  realization 
of  the  true  Atlantic  partnership  we  seek. 

Premier  Khrushchev  Reaffirms 
Support  for  Neutral  Laos 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  communique 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
released  at  Moscow  on  April  26. 

Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  today  [April 
26]  received  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Averell  Harriman  at  the  latter's  request.  Har- 
riman  handed  Nikita  Khrushchev  a  message 
from  U.S.  President  Kennedy  on  the  situation 
in  Laos.1  Nikita  Khrushchev  and  Averell 
Harriman  then  had  talks  on  the  same  topic. 

Premier  Khrushchev  and  President  Kennedy 
reaffirm  that  the  two  Governments  fully  support 
the    Geneva    Agreement    on    Laos.2      Nikita 


••'■■■'■■■■■•- ■ 
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1  Not  printed. 

"  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  13,  1962,  p.  259. 
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Khrushchev  and  John  Kennedy  had  an  ex- 
change of  opinions  and  reached  mutual  under- 
standing on  the  agreement  in  Vienna.3 

Present  at  the  talk  were  Soviet  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  [Andrei  A.]  Gromyko  and 
Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  S.  G.  Lapin. 
Averell  Harriman  was  accompanied  by  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  U.S.S.R.  F.  D.  Kohler  and 
counselors  M.  Forrestal  and  W.  Sullivan. 


Grand  Duchess  of  Luxembourg 
Meets  With  President  Kennedy 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  Grand  Duchess 
Charlotte  of  Luxembourg  and  Prince  Jean, 
Hereditary  Grand  Duke,  made  a  state  visit  to 
the  United  States  April  29-May  4.  Following 
is  the  text  of  a  joint  communique  issued^  by 
President  Kennedy  and  Their  Royal  High- 
nesses at  the  close  of  discussions  held  at  Wash- 
ington April  30-May  1. 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  1 

Their    Royal    Highnesses    Grand   Duchess 
Charlotte  of  Luxembourg  and   Prince  Jean, 
Hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  are 
in  the  United  States  on  a  State  Visit.    Follow- 
ing their  visit  to  Washington,  they  will  visit 
Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Cape  Canaveral,  Florida. 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  were  entertained  at  a 
State  dinner  given  by  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy  at  the  White  House  on  April  30,  and 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  gave  a  State  luncheon 
at  the  Embassy  of  Luxembourg  on  May  1  in 
honor  of  President  Kennedy.    The  President 
and  Their  Royal  Highnesses  met  twice  at  the 
White  House  for  a  discussion  of  subjects  of  mu- 
tual interest  between  the  United  States  and 
Luxembourg  in  the  presence  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Luxembourg,  Mr.  Pierre  Werner,  and 
the  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Eugene  Schaus.    The 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  George  Ball, 
also  took  part  in  these  discussions. 

The  President  and  Their  Royal  Highnesses 
noted  with  satisfaction  the  wide  areas  of  agree- 


ment existing  between  their  two  countries. 
They  recalled  the  close  and  friendly  ties  which 
have  traditionally  bound  their  two  peoples  in 
peace  as  in  war.  The  President  and  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  expressed  pleasure  that  these 
ties  had  been  strengthened  through  the  entry 
into  force  on  March  28  of  a  Treaty  of  Friend- 
ship, Establishment  and  Navigation,1  as  well 
as  by  the  signature  on  December  18,  1962  of  a 
Convention  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double  Tax- 
ation of  Income.2 

The  President  and  his  guests  noted  with  sat- 
isfaction the  progress  made  toward  the  unifica- 
tion of  Europe.  They  further  agreed  that  at 
the  same  time  ever  firmer  ties  should  be  es- 
tablished and  maintained  among  the  members 
of  the  Atlantic  community.  The  President 
noted  with  appreciation  the  constructive  role  of 
Luxembourg  in  support  of  European  integra- 
tion and  her  determination  to  promote  the  ob- 
jective of  an  Atlantic  partnership. 

The  President  and  Their  Royal  Highnesses 
reaffirmed  their  strong  support  of  the  NATO 
Alliance.  They  recognized  that  it  is  imperative,- 
as  a  prerequisite  for  the  peaceful  solution  of 
disputes  through  negotiation,  for  the  West  to 
maintain  its  strength. 

Both  the  President  and  Their  Royal  High- 
nesses expressed  the  belief  that  all  nations, 
large  and  small,  should  work  together  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  justice.  The  President 
stressed  the  important  role  which  Luxembourg 
could  play  in  furthering  this  goal.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Their  Royal  Highnesses  conducted 
their  conversations  in  perfect  accord  and  were 
pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity  personally 
to  reinforce  the  warm  sentiments  of  friendship 
which  have  so  long  bound  the  peoples  of  then 
two  nations  together. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  would  be 
able  to  visit  the  Grand  Duchy  and  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  he  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  would  loot 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  opportunity  tc 
do  so  on  some  future  occasion. 


8  iUd.,  June  26,  1961,  p.  999. 


^or  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  12,  1962 
p.  437 ;  Sept.  24,  1962,  p.  467 ;  and  Mar.  18,  1963,  p.  403 
2  For  background,  see  iMd.,  Jan.  7,  1963,  p.  9. 
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Why  Foreign  Aid 


by  Chester  Bowles 


Perhaps  it  is  fitting  that  my  subject  tonight 
is  one  on  which  we  Americans  have  lately  ex- 
pended all  too  little  common  sense.  I  refer  to 
foreign  aid— the  program  of  U.S.  assistance  to 
less  developed  nations. 

This  spring  the  foreign  aid  program  is  once 
again  undergoing  its  annual  drubbing  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  and  in  certain  elements  of  the  Nation's 
press.  As  has  become  their  custom,  many  frus- 
trated legislators  and  editorial  writers  are  once 
again  attacking  the  program  on  every  possible 
score,  while  many  others  who  have  been  among 
its  most  loyal  friends  appear  to  be  on  the 
defensive. 

Yet  there  is  a  paradox  in  this  situation.  On 
the  basis  of  recent  Gallup  polls,  the  program's 
popularity  in  the  country  as  a  whole  is  at  the 
highest  level  since  its  inception.  According  to 
Mr.  Gallup,  58  percent  of  the  American  people 
are  in  favor  of  it,  with  only  30  percent  opposed. 

What  is  more,  most  of  those  who  remain  op- 
posed to  foreign  aid  grossly  overestimated  its 
cost,  with  the  majority  of  guesses  ranging  any- 
where from  10  to  50  percent  of  our  budget.  In 
fact,  of  course,  foreign  assistance  amounts  to 
less  than  one  twenty-fifth  of  our  annual  Federal 
expenditures,  and  even  this  percentage  may  be 
reduced  further  as  our  national  wealth  increases 
and  our  loans  are  repaid. 


Address  made  at  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Tex.,  on  Apr.  24  (press  release  220).  Mr.  Bowles  was 
the  President's  Special  Representative  and  Adviser  on 
African,  Asian,  and  Latin  American  Affairs ;  on  May  1 
his  nomination  to  be  Ambassador  to  India  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  For  President  Kennedy's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  Apr.  2,  1963,  on  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1963,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  22,  1963, 
P  591;  for  a  statement  by  Secretary  Rusk,  see  ibid., 
Apr.  29,  1963,  p.  664. 


Now,  how  are  we  to  explain  this  paradox :  the 
clear  contradiction  between  apparent  public 
approval  and  vocal  political  opposition  ? 

I  believe  that  the  answer  lies  largely  in  our 
inadequate  efforts  in  the  last  10  years  to  explain 
the  real  objectives  of  our  aid  program  to  the 
American  people  and  to  their  Congress.  The 
official  reasons  offered  in  support  of  the  program 
during  the  1950's  were  often  contradictory,  in- 
accurate, or  irrelevant.  The  upshot  has  been 
widespread  public  confusion  on  the  program's 
real  objectives  and  widespread  disillusionment 
when  it  fails  to  achieve  the  false  goals  so  often 
proposed. 

For  instance,  the  program  has  been  most 
widely  presented  in  terms  of  simple  anticom- 
munism.  Since  a  major  U.S.  objective  is  to 
stop  communism,  this  implies  that,  if  commu- 
nism did  not  exist,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
reason  for  the  program  itself.  For  many  years 
this  negative  perspective  was  actually  written 
into  the  preamble  of  the  enabling  foreign  aid 
legislation  through  language  suggesting  that 
the  program  would  be  necessary  only  as  long  as 
the  Communist  conspiracy  threatened  U.S. 
interests. 

For  developing  countries  seeking  aid,  such  a 
view  also  ironically  turned  communism  into  a 
valuable  natural  resource,  such  as  oil  or 
uranium.  By  the  logic  of  the  argument,  any 
developing  nation  devoid  of  a  powerful  Com- 
munist neighbor  or  a  noisy  Communist  minor- 
ity becomes  per  se  a  poor  candidate  for  U.S.  eco- 
nomic assistance.  It  has  been  suggested  sar- 
donically that  a  developing  nation  which  lacked 
a  Communist  minority  should  plant  and  nourish 
a  small  but  vocal  Communist  movement — and 
then  implore  the  U.S.  to  provide  the  funds  to 
squelch  it. 
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Since  even  Communists  are  sometimes 
blessed  with  a  sense  of  humor,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Soviet  spokesmen  talking  to  the  people 
of  Asia  and  Africa  have  said:  "The  Soviet 
Union  offers  you  loans  and  technicians  to  speed 
your  development.  For  this  you  are  grateful. 
But  you  should  be  equally  grateful  to  Moscow 
for  whatever  aid  the  Americans  give  you.  They 
are  quite  frank  in  saying  that  if  they  were  not 
so  frightened  of  us  Communists,  they  would 
give  you  nothing." 

In  1959,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  preamble  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  which 
outlined  the  purposes  of  the  aid  program  in  the 
affirmative  terms  of  our  traditional  dedication 
to  freedom  and  opportunity.  Although  my 
amendment  was  approved  overwhelmingly,  our 
thinking  on  aid  is  still  bound  in  major  degree 
by  the  same  narrow,  self-limiting,  anti-Com- 
munist obsession. 

A  second  fallacy  in  our  past  presentation  of 
foreign  aid  is  the  claim  that  the  program  will 
bring  us  military  allies,  win  us  votes  in  the 
United  Nations,  or  gain  us  support  against 
Cuba  and  the  Red  Chinese.  In  other  words,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  program's  primary  objec- 
tive is  to  make  friends  and  buy  votes.  This 
argument  is  equally  hollow  and  futile.  It  is 
no  more  possible  to  buy  the  long-term  loyalty 
of  a  nation  than  it  is  to  buy  the  enduring  loyalty 
of  a  friend.  To  attempt  to  do  so  can  lead  only 
to  frustration  and  antagonism. 

Suppose  a  wealthy  resident  of  the  Texas  town 
in  which  you  live  should  offer  to  build  a  swim- 
ming pool  for  your  children,  a  new  library,  and 
an  extension  to  your  town  hall — provided  only 
that  you  and  your  neighbors  agree  to  support 
his  political  views  on  public  questions.  What 
would  you  do  ?  You  would  invite  him  to  take 
his  money  and  go  live  elsewhere. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past  we  Americans 
have  inadvertently  placed  ourselves  often  in  the 
position  of  the  richest  man  in  the  world  com- 
munity, naively  trying  to  buy  friends  and  sup- 
porters for  our  views.  Yet  common  sense  and 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature  should  tell  us 
that  foreign  aid  will  not  make  us  love  our 
neighbors,  make  our  neighbors  love  us,  or  win 
international  popularity  laurels  for  us — and  we 
should  not  expect  it  to  do  so. 


Finally,  it  has  often  been  wrongly  assumed 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  aid  program 
should  be  judged  purely  and  simply  by  the  rate 
of  economic  growth  in  the  recipient  country. 

Obviously,  increased  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial production  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Yet  the  record  shows  that,  when  the  added  pro- 
duction is  badly  distributed,  it  only  widens 
the  gap  between  rich  and  poor— and,  in  the 
process,  inevitably  erodes  the  political  stability 
which  we  are  striving  to  create. 

There  are  many  examples.    Some  of  the  most 
productive  countries  of  Latin  America,  for  in-  j 
stance,  already  have  per  capita  incomes  greater 
than  several  European  countries.    Yet  because 
the  privileged  minority  at  the  top  may  be  get- 
ting rapidly  richer  while  the  impoverished,  em-  ) 
bittered  masses  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  are  | 
making  little  or  no  progress,  these  nations  can  , 
be  as  politically  explosive  as  the  poorest  African 
or  Asian  country  whose  per  capita  income  may 
be  no  greater  than  $100  a  year. 

In  view  of  our  past  failure  adequately  to  ex-  , 
plain  the  program  it  is  a  tribute  to  our  national  , 
common  sense  that  so  many  Americans  have  i 
continued  to  give  tacit  support  to  foreign  as- 
sistance for  basically  humanitarian  reasons. 

Purpose  of  U.S.  Aid  Program 

This  leads  us  back  to  the  basic  question:  If 
the  purpose  of  our  aid  program  is  not  simply 
to  combat  communism,  and  if  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  buy  friends  or  votes,  and  if  faster 
economic  growth  alone  is  no  sure  cure-all,  what 
exactly  is  foreign  aid  good  for?  What  will  it 
do? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  deceptively 
simple  to  state:  A  wisely  administered  U.S. 
aid  program  can  help  build  nations  that  are  in- 
creasingly prepared  to  defend  their  independ- 
ence against  totalitarian  enemies— external  or 
internal,  overt  or  covert— and  increasingly  will- 
ing to  work  with  us  as  partners  on  common 
projects  which  may  lead  the  world  a  little 
closer  to  peace. 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram is  to  develop  independent  nations,  able 
and  willing  to  stand  on  their  own  feet— and 
thereby  to  share  with  us  a  dedication  to  peace 
and  freedom. 
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To  put  the  question  more  sharply,  we  have 
a  critical  choice:  We  can  help  to' guide  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  upheaval  now  sweeping  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  into  constructive, 
peaceful  channels ;  or  we  can  sit  back  nervously 
and  ineffectually  while  the  revolution  of  rising 
expectations  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica slips  into  the  hands  of  reckless  extremists 
who  despise  everything  we  stand  for — and  a 
succession  of  Red  Chinas  and  Red  Cubas  comes 
into  being. 

Our  Postwar  Investment  in  Europe's  Recovery 

Within  this  more  realistic  framework  of 
achievable  objectives,  let  us  now  consider  to 
what  extent  our  aid  program  has  thus  far  suc- 
ceeded— and  to  what  extent  it  has  failed. 

In  the  years  since  1946,  the  most  dramatic 
success  of  the  foreign  aid  program  has  come, 
of  course,  in  Western  Europe.  Following 
World  War  II  a  political  and  economic  vacuum 
existed  in  Europe.  Bombed-out  industries  lay 
in  ruins,  and  each  nation's  economy  was  scarred 
by  inflation,  vast  unemployment,  and  utter  hope- 
lessness. In  the  United  States,  meanwhile, 
shortsighted  political  leaders  of  both  parties  led 
a  mad  scramble  to  disband  our  victorious  armies 
and  draw  back  into  our  isolationist  shell. 

With  most  of  Eastern  Europe  already  over- 
run by  the  Red  armies,  with  large  and  well- 
organized  Communist  parties  in  France,  Italy, 
and  elsewhere,  and  with  nearly  200  battle-tested 
Soviet  divisions  still  under  arms,  Stalin  was 
confident  that  communism  could  quickly  fill  the 
entire  European  vacuum. 

Yet  his  efforts  failed.     Soviet  pressures  to- 
ward the  Mediterranean  through  Greece  and 
Turkey  were  forestalled  by  the  prompt  counter- 
action of  a  massive  military  and  economic  as- 
|  sistance  program  under  the  Truman  Doctrine. 
Within  months,  Marshall  Plan  aid  was  provided 
to  rebuild  the  war-torn  economies  of  Western 
Europe,  followed  by  the  creation  of  NATO 
;  as  an  effective  military  shield  between  our  allies 
and  the  Communist  world. 
|     Although  the   Communist  danger  was  ob- 
viously   on    our    minds,    Secretary    of    State 
j  [George  C]  Marshall  was  careful  to  present  our 
'■  aid  effort  within  an  affirmative  framework.    Its 
objective,  he  stressed,  was  not  negatively  to  op- 


pose some  other  ideology  or  ism  or  to  win 
subservient  satellites  but  positively  to  create 
prosperous,  independent  European  nations  ca- 
pable of  standing  on  their  own  feet  and  making 
their  own  decisions. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  15  years  since 
the  Marshall  Plan  got  under  way— and  quite 
contrary  to  Stalin's  confident  expectations — 
there  have  been  no  Communist  territorial  gains 
anywhere  on  the  European  Continent.  Indeed, 
Western  Europe  has  achieved  a  measure  of 
political  stability  and  economic  prosperity  un- 
paralleled in  its  history. 

There  were  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
charged  at  the  time  that  the  $13  billion  we  in- 
vested in  the  Marshall  Plan  was  a  "giveaway"— 
just  as  there  are  many  today  who  describe  our 
present  aid  program  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  as  a  "giveaway."  Yet  the  wisdom  of 
this  investment  becomes  all  the  more  apparent 
when  one  compares  the  dismal  Soviet  record  in 
Eastern  Europe  with  the  booming  economic  and 
political  conditions  of  Western  Europe  today. 

While  the  Kremlin  is  still  forced  to  bolster 
many  of  its  East  European  satellites  with  eco- 
nomic loans,  U.S.  economic  aid  to  Western 
Europe  has  ceased,  and  we  are  now  selling  well 
over  $6  billion  worth  of  American  goods  each 
year  to  former  recipients  of  Marshall  Plan  aid. 
Even  the  diehards  must  admit  that  that  is  a 
remarkably  good  return  on  our  postwar  invest- 
ment in  Europe's  recovery. 

What  we  have  witnessed  in  Europe — what 
our  foreign  assistance  program  has  helped  to 
create  there — is  nothing  less  than  a  new  eco- 
nomic and  political  renaissance. 

To  be  sure,  for  the  moment  some  of  the  symp- 
toms of  Europe's  new  vitality  can  be  irritating 
to  us.  Nevertheless,  our  aid  program  to  Eu- 
rope brilliantly  accomplished  what  it  set  out  to 
do,  and  today  we  are  dealing  with  prosperous, 
independent  allies.  Would  any  thoughtful  man 
prefer  that  we  deal  instead  with  the  chaotic 
Europe  of  1947? 


Successful  Aid  Programs  in  Other  Areas 

In  many  other  parts  of  the  world  foreign  aid 
has  also  been  a  major  success. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  what  has  hap- 
pened in  less  than  a  generation  in  India,  an 
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underdeveloped  country  of  450  million  people, 
equaling  the  combined  population  of  Africa  and 
Latin  America— a  country  which  I  know  well. 
Since  I  left  India  as  U.S.  Ambassador  in 
1953,  Indian  national  income  has  increased  by 
42  percent,  with  food-grain  production  up  by 
56  percent.  In  1947  it  was  estimated  that  100 
million  cases  of  malaria  developed  annually; 
now  this  debilitating  disease  has  nearly  dis- 
appeared. Life  expectancy  in  India  in  1947 
was  27  years ;  it  is  now  42. 

In  a  country  that  was  only  10  percent  literate 
15  years  ago,  60  percent  of  all  Indian  children 
under  12  now  go  to  school.  Indian  industrial 
production  is  expanding  by  10  percent  annually, 
one  of  the  highest  rates  in  the  world. 

In  its  first  years  of  independence  India  de- 
veloped a  constitution  that  combined  features 
of  both  the  U.S.  and  British  experience.  Since 
then  India  has  held  three  national  elections- 
each  the  largest  exercise  of  the  democratic  priv- 
ilege in  the  world— in  which  a  higher  percent- 
age of  people  voted  than  in  the  United  States. 
India  has  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  a  private- 
enterprise  sector  that  has  been  chalking  up 
sizable  gains. 

India's  success  has  been  in  large  measure  due 
to  its  own  efforts.  The  Indian  people  have 
worked  hard,  developed  able  leadership,  learned 
by  hard  experience,  and  maintained  a  sound 
civil  service  based  on  solid  British  training. 
But  the  Indians  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that 
the  outlook  for  the  success  of  Indian  democ- 
racy would  not  be  so  bright  today  had  it  not 
been  for  generous  assistance  from  the  United 
States. 

In  the  last  15  years  we  have  granted  or 
loaned  India  $3.9  billion  in  economic  aid.  Ap- 
proximately 55  percent  of  this  assistance  was  in 
the  form  of  surplus  commodities— wheat,  cot- 
ton, corn,  etc.  Another  42  percent  was  in  dol- 
lars for  the  purchase  of  materials— steel,  rail- 
road transportation  equipment,  and  machinery, 
manufactured  mostly  in  the  U.S.  and  produced 
by  American  workers.  The  remainder  went  for 
technical  advice  and  instruction. 

India's  record  of  achievement  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  that  nation's  future  and  security. 


Yet  this  record  is  also  profoundly  important  to 
our  own  security. 

Only  through  a  free  India,  with  growing 
strength  and  confidence,  can  we  expect  to  see 
the  development  of  a  political  and  military 
balance  to  Communist  China  in  Asia.  What  is 
more,  a  successful,  expanding  India  demon- 
strates to  all  of  the  doubters  and  the  faint- 
hearted in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
that  democracy  is  more  than  an  impractical 
Western  political  luxury;  it  is  a  realistic  po- 
litical and  economic  system  that  actually  works 
in  practice,  that  produces  results. 

The  Indian  third  5-year  plan  proposes  that 
within  the  next  10  years  the  need  for  foreign 
assistance  will  begin  to  be  reduced;  and  it  fore- 
sees  its  eventual  end  as  India's  takeoff  point  of 
self-sustaining  growth  is  finally  reached. 

But  India  is  by  no  means  the  only  dramatic  J 
example  of  successful  aid  use  outside  Western 
Europe.  In  the  same  subcontinent,  Pakistan  is . 
taking  equally  impressive  strides  toward  na- 
tional" development  with  U.S.  assistance.  To- : 
gether,  these  two  nations  hold  the  key  to  the' 
future  security  of  South  Asia  against  pressures;! 
from  Communist  China. 

These  South  Asian  examples,  moreover,  are 
matched  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  Japan, 
Greece,  Formosa,  and  Israel  our  aid  program 
has  either  accomplished  its  purpose  and  been 
terminated  or  is  in  the  process  of  being  phased 
out.  Indeed,  Japan  and  Israel  are  already  ex- 
tending such  assistance  to  others.  In  Nigeria, 
Colombia,  Tunisia,  and  many  other  countries 
steady  progress  is  being  made. 

Therefore  the  record  shows  that  foreign  aid, 
when  handled  wisely,  can  succeed  in  doing  what 
it  sets  out  to  do— it  can  help  to  create  viable 
independent  nations. 

Tightened  Standards  for  Aid  Distribution 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  program  has 
not  been  handled  wisely,  the  results  have  nat- 
urally not  been  so  good.  Similarly,  where  our 
expectations  have  been  unrealistic  and  gran- 
diose, we  have  inevitably  met  disappointment. 

In  regard  to  the  wise  handling  of  economic 
assistance,  we  have  learned  some  hard  lessons 
from  our  Latin  American  experience  in  recent 
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years;  and  today  we  are  now  attempting  to 
apply  these  lessons  through  tightened  standards 
for  aid  distribution  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  primary  lesson  that  we  must  learn  from 
Cuba  is  that  the  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  support,  or  even  to  tolerate,  corrupt,  oppres- 
sive regimes,  of  whatever  ideological  base, 
which  deny  the  basic  aspirations  of  their  own 
people  for  human  dignity  and  a  better  life.  As 
President  Kennedy  has  himself  pointed  out  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  we  wouldn't  have 
Castro  if  it  had  not  been  for  Batista. 

Reactionary  right-wing  governments  con- 
stitute the  weakest  defense  against  totalitarian- 
ism of  the  left.  They  are  sitting  ducks  for 
the  Castro  Communists  because  they  deny  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  the  majority  of  people — 
and  their  eventual  overthrow  through  violence 
is  inevitable  as  the  economic  and  political  pres- 
sures intensify. 

What  is  the  nature  of  these  pressures?  Con- 
sider these  facts : 

In  Latin  America  today  iy2  percent  of  the 
people— those  with  15,000  or  more  acres  each- 
are  said  to  own  half  of  all  agricultural  land. 
Only  a  handful  of  countries  have  an  effective 
income  tax.  In  several  countries  local  capital 
is  being  accumulated  in  Swiss  banks  for  safe- 
keeping at  the  same  time  that  U.S.  aid  is  re- 
quested, while  scarce  foreign  exchange  goes  for 
perfume  and  Cadillacs  instead  of  for  machinery, 
tools,  and  fertilizer  plants. 

In  many  Latin  American  countries  the  re- 
forms needed  to  produce  prosperity  and  sta- 
bility are  dangerously  overdue.  Yet,  because 
the  essential  economic  and  social  revolution  in 
many  cases  has  not  yet  taken  place,  great 
wealth  continues  to  exist  explosively  side  by 
side  with  abject  poverty. 

What  is  important  about  the  new  AID 
[Agency  for  International  Development]  pro- 
gram is  the  fact  that  its  administrators  now 
have  the  will  to  use  it  as  a  lever  to  induce  re- 
form and  not,  as  so  frequently  happened  in 
the  past,  as  a  backstop  for  the  doomed  status 
quo.  In  the  broadest  political  and  human 
sense  we  intend  to  use  this  program  to  prevent 
situations  getting  so  far  out  of  hand  that  we 
are  forced  to  make  the  impossible  choice  be- 


tween the  Castros  and  the  Batistas  of  this 
world. 

Those  countries  that  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  curb  luxury  spending,  to  stop  the  flight  of 
capital,  and  to  undertake  far-reaching  social 
and  economic  reforms  should  be  dropped  as  aid 
recipients;  or  in  some  cases  I  believe  our  as- 
sistance should  be  limited  to  a  modest  U.S. 
presence  through  the  Peace  Corps  and  technical 
assistance  programs. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  inevitable  exceptions 
in  those  situations  where  overwhelming  stra- 
tegic or  political  considerations  make  con- 
tinuance of  a  dole  necessary  for  our  own 
security.  In  such  exceptional  instances,  how- 
ever, let  us  at  least  frankly  admit  that  our  pur- 
poses are  political  and  not  confuse  these  excep- 
tions with  the  constructive  development  policies, 
operations,  and  standards  of  the  rest  of  the 
program. 

Five  Basic  Considerations 

So  much  for  the  lessons  of  our  15-year  aid 
program.  What  must  we  Americans  do  here 
and  now,  as  the  annual  aid  debate  begins  to  rage 
again  ? 

What  we  need  to  do  now,  as  citizens  and  as 
a  Government,  is  to  strengthen  the  program, 
to  support  it  and  explain  it,  and  to  recognize 
it  as  a  basic  arm  of  American  foreign  policy 
without  which  we  would  be  sorely,  perhaps 
fatally,  handicapped. 

In  this  regard  I  believe  that  we  should  keep 
in  mind  five  clear  sets  of  objectives: 

First,  we  have  an  overriding  responsibility 
to  explain  to  ourselves  and  to  others  what  the 
program  can  and  cannot  do.  We  should  never 
fall  prey  to  the  tired  old  fallacies  that  have 
previously  distorted  our  views  of  aid's 
possibilities. 

Properly  administered  foreign  assistance  can 
do  one  thing  and  one  thing  only :  It  can  help  to 
build  independent  nations  capable  of  standing 
on  their  own  feet  and  making  their  own  free 
choices.  And  if  we  can  do  that,  we  can  help 
create  a  rational  world  in  which  communism  is 
steadily  declining  in  influence— a  world  that 
holds  some  prospect  of  peace. 

Second,  we  are  now  establishing  and  publi- 
cizing clear  working  criteria  for  the  distribu- 
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tion  of  economic  aid.  The  need  for  such  cri- 
teria has  been  strongly  implied  in  the  Act  for 
International  Development  as  passed  by  Con- 
gress,2 and  the  recent  Clay  report3  has 
reemphasized  this  need. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Congress  has  di- 
rected us  to  do  precisely  what  experience  has 
taught  us  must  be  done  if  our  overseas  assistance 
effort  is  to  succeed.    For  instance,  the  act  says : 
Assistance  shall  be  based  upon  sound  plans  and  pro- 
grams ;  be  directed  toward  the  social  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  economic  development ;  be  responsive 
to  the  efforts  of  the  recipient  countries  to  mobilize  their 
own  resources  and  help  themselves ;  be  cognizant  of  the 
external  and  internal  pressures  which  hamper  their 
growth ;  and  should  emphasize  long-range  development 
assistance  as  the  primary  instrument  of  such  growth. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  congressional  legislation 
we  are  now  posing  for  ourselves  some  searching 
questions  in  regard  to  all  requests  for  assistance 
from  abroad.    These  questions  relate  to : 

—the  applicant's  present  per  capita  income 
and  its  distribution; 

—the  competence  of  the  government,  and  its 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  population; 

—the  existence  of   a  well-conceived,  long- 
range  national  economic  development  plan ; 

—the  adequate  distribution  and  collection  of 
the  nation's  tax  burden ; 

the  priority  given  to  the  vast  majority  of 

citizens  who  live  in  the  rural  areas ;  the  develop- 
ment of  equitable  land  distribution  and  the 
creation  of  an  integrated  approach  to  com- 
munity development ; 

—the  existence  of  a  favorable  climate  and 
adequate  incentives  for  foreign  and  domestic 
private  investment;  and 

—the  maintenance  of  effective  controls  over 
the  expenditure  of  foreign  exchange  for  luxury 
imports. 

Most  important  of  all,  we  are  asking  our- 
selves whether  a  government  which  seeks  our 

*  Public  Laws  87-195  and  87-565. 

3  A  report  by  a  committee  of  private  citizens,  headed 
by  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  entitled  The  Scope  and  Distri- 
bution of  United  States  Military  and  Economic  Assist- 
ance Programs:  Report  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  The  Committee  to  Strengthen  the  Security 
of  the  Free  World,  March  20, 196S,  is  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  (price  15  cents) . 


assistance  exists  with  at  least  the  general  con- 
sent of  its  own  population.  In  other  words,  is 
it  sufficiently  rooted  in  public  support  to  assure 
the  broad  backing  of  its  people  necessary  for  a 
bold  program  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment? 

Although  obviously  no  nation  could  respond 
affirmatively  on  all  these  counts,  these  are  ob- 
jectives that  we  must  stress  in  developing 
priorities  and  standards  for  distribution  of 
assistance. 

Now  let  us  consider  a  third  general  objective: 
the  need  for  improvement  in  the  planning  and 
integration  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  not  only 
within  our  own  Government  but  in  connection 
with  the  wide  and  complex  variety  of  interna- 
tional agencies  and  other  countries  that  also 
operate  in  this  field. 

The  United  States  Government  provides  uni-  | 
lateral  aid  through  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
which  helps  the  underdeveloped  nations  finance 
the  purchase  of  industrial  goods  in  the  United 
States;  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  which 
provides  long-term  loans  on  easy  terms  payable  - 
in  both  dollars  and  soft  currencies;  U.S.  tech- 
nical assistance,  which  offers  a  wide  range  of 
specialists  in  planning  and  technology;  the 
Peace  Corps,  which  provides  several  thousand 
volunteers  trained  in  teaching,  nursing,  rural 
development,  and  the  like ;  and  Food  for  Peace, 
which  distributes  U.S.  surplus  farm  products, 
including  wheat,  rice,  powdered  milk,  and 
cotton. 

But  economic  assistance  for  the  developing 
nations  is  not  solely  an  American  enterprise. 
Loans  and  technical  assistance  are  available 
from  many  international  agencies.  These  in- 
clude the  World  Bank,  which  provides  loans 
payable  in  "hard  currencies";  the  International 
Development  Association,  which  provides  "soft 
loans";  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
which  helps  stabilize  currencies;  and  the  so- 
called  specialized  agencies  of  the  U.N.— the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Organization,  and  UNESCO  [United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization] . 

Finally,   West   Germany,   France,   Britain, 
Canada,  Australia,   Japan,   Switzerland,  and 
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Israel  also  provide  unilateral  economic  assist- 
ance on  a  generally  similar  basis. 

The  staggering  number  of  sources  to  which 
the  developing  nations  can  turn  for  assistance 
inevitably  creates  confusion  and  some  overlap- 
ping of  effort.  This  suggests  the  need  for  care- 
ful planning  to  make  sure  that  the  right  kind  of 
aid  is  made  available  and  that  its  use  is 
effectively  coordinated  with  the  resources  of  the 
developing  country  itself. 

Now  let  me  emphasize  a  fourth  basic  consid- 
eration of  particular  importance :  Orderly  po- 
litical growth  in  the  developing  nations  is 
dependent  in  large  measure  upon  what  happens 
in  the  rural  areas,  where  80  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple live.  When  the  rural  areas  are  oppressed 
with  poverty,  exploitation,  and  injustice,  they 
are  easy  targets  for  Communist  infiltration. 
Moreover,  it  is  impossible  for  any  developing 
nation  to  increase  its  industrial  output  rapidly 
if  four-fifths  of  its  people  lack  the  purchasing 
power  to  buy  its  factory-produced  goods. 

Our  aid  program  therefore  should  be  more 
and  more  closely  related  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  the  encouragement  of  land  reform, 
the  creation  of  rural  extension  services,  and  the 
building  of  rural  schools,  roads,  and  clinics. 

Fifth  and  last,  let  us  take  an  imaginative  ap- 
proach to  questions  of  public  and  private  owner- 
ship, developing  new  mixed  forms  to  meet 
management  problems. 

This  question  is  one  of  practicality,  not  moral- 
ity. We  Americans  are  wedded  to  a  system  of 
private  ownership,  which  has  done  so  much  for 
us.  However,  as  a  matter  of  pure  realism,  the 
overburdened  governments  of  the  developing 
nations  have  enough  to  do  without  taking  on 
the  multiplicity  of  economic  problems  inherent 
in  government  management  of  production. 
Twenty  years  of  government  service  have  made 
me  increasingly  aware  of  the  limits  of  govern- 
ment. As  long  as  they  are  getting  results,  it 
is  not  our  prime  responsibility  to  impose  our 
ideas  on  the  recipients  of  our  aid.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  imperial- 
istic charges  and  to  contribute  to  a  less  effective 
utilization  of  our  own  aid. 

In  summing  up,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
our  foreign  aid  program  is  an  absolutely  vital 


instrument  of  American  foreign  policy  and  that 
it  has  already  made  an  enormous  contribution 
to  our  national  security. 

The  frustration  that  so  many  Americans  seem 
to  feel  with  this  program  has  resulted  partly 
from  inevitable  mistakes  in  new  areas  of  effort, 
partly  from  the  complexities  of  the  cold  war, 
but  more  than  anything  else  from  the  unbal- 
anced presentation  in  recent  years  of  what  the 
aid  program  can  and  cannot  do. 

Yet  it  would  be  folly  to  allow  our  frustrations 
to  thwart  our  capacity  to  deal  with  the  present- 
day  world.  The  fact  is  the  program  in  spite  of 
many  errors  has  on  the  whole  been  a  brilliant 
success,  and  its  continuance  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  develop  the  kind  of  peaceful  world 
community  in  which  we  ourselves  can  prosper. 

We  Americans  have  one  peculiar  national 
habit:  We  tend  to  act  much  better  than  we 
sound.  Why  this  is  so  I  shall  leave  to  the 
psychologists.  However,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  are  likely  to  give  the  worst  reasons 
for  some  of  our  most  noble  acts. 

Thus  we  argue  that  the  time  has  come  to 
grant  our  Negro  citizens  first-class  citizenship, 
not  because  they  have  been  waiting  180  years 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  asserted 
that  "all  men  are  created  equal"  but  because  the 
colored  majority  of  mankind  in  Asia  and  Africa 
is  said  to  be  breathing  down  our  necks. 

In  order  to  win  public  support  for  urgently 
needed  scholarships  to  our  universities  we  call 
the  legislation  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  we  fit  it  out  with  reassuring  anti- 
Communist  disclaimers. 

Through  our  fears  and  frustrations  of  this 
disorderly  new  world,  we  have  come  to  act  as 
though  our  chief  national  purpose  is  not  to 
maintain  and  extend  our  basic  American  com- 
mitment to  human  dignity  but  to  thwart  the 
Russians  and  Chinese  in  whatever  they  decide 
to  do. 

And  while  we  strive  to  outfox  the  Commu- 
nists abroad,  we  concentrate  on  keeping  up  with 
the  Joneses  at  home.  Politicians,  journalists, 
businessmen — even  college  professors— increas- 
ingly give  the  most  cynical  reasons  for  their 
most  high-minded  activities. 

We  smile  with  a  knowing  self-assurance  as 
we  explain  that  scandals  in  high  places  and  the 
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misuse  of  positions  of  national  trust  simply  go 
to  prove  that  politics  is  politics. 

Northern  officeseekers  assure  their  Southern 
colleagues  that  they  vote  for  Negro  rights  only 
because  of  the  political  pressures  back  home. 

Businessmen  contributing  to  boys'  summer 
camp  funds  and  hospital  building  drives  rush 
to  cover  up  their  decent  motivations  by  pointing 
out  that  it  is  good  publicity  for  their  business— 
and  after  all,  isn't  it  tax- deductible? 

In  regard  to  foreign  aid  we  indulge  ourselves 
in  the  same  labored,  cynical  rationalizations  in- 
stead   of    proudly    presenting   this   crucially 
important  program  for  what  it  is:  an  earnest, 
unprecedented  effort  to  help  new  nations  ease 
poverty,  illiteracy,  and  disease  so  that  they  can 
remain  free  within  their  own  cultures.    We  ex- 
plain that  our  real  purpose  is  to  buy  friends 
and  supporters  in  the  United  Nations,  or  to 
keep  restless  peasants  and  workers  from  asking 
hard  questions,  or  to  fill  empty  bellies  on  the 
mistaken  assumption  that  well-fed  peasants  will 
more  easily  tolerate  the  injustices  and  harass- 
ments  of  the  feudal  societies  in  which  they  live 
and  thus  joyfully  join  us  in  support  of  the 
status  quo. 

The  constructive  leadership  of  America  is 
now  challenged,  not  simply  to  stand  up  to  the 
Russians  but  to  understand  the  nature  of  our 
revolutionary  world,  to  explore  the  forces  at 
work  in  Communist  societies,  and  to  put  itself 
in  touch  with  the  aspirations  of  the  people  in 
between— the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  who  see  our 
planet  as  something  more  than  an  arena  for 
Soviet- American  conflict. 

As  we  move  to  meet  this  challenge,  we  may 
be  reminded  of  the  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
who  once  told  a  graduating  class  at  Annapolis: 
"There  have  been  other  nations  as  rich  as 
we;  there  have  been  other  nations  as  powerful; 
there  have  been  other  nations  as  spirited;  but 
I  hope  we  shall  never  forget  that  we  created 
this  nation,  not  to  serve  ourselves,  but  to  serve 
mankind.  ...  No  other  nation  was  ever  born 
into  the  world  with  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
rest  of  the  world  just  as  much  as  it  served 
itself." 


Air  Transport  Policy 
Approved  by  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  24 

The  President  on  April  24  approved  a  state- 
ment of  U.S.  international  air  transport  policy x 
submitted  to  him  by  an  interagency  steering 
committee. 

The  President  appointed  the  committee  in 
September  1961  to  determine  whether  U.S.  air 
policies  developed  since  1944  can  adequately 
serve  U.S.  interests  in  the  future.  In  approv- 
ing the  new  statement  of  policy,  the  President 
said: 

The  United  States  air  transport  policy  takes  into  ac- 
count all  of  the  U.S.  interests :  the  health  and  growth 
of  our  carriers,  the  contributions  which  air  transport     , 
can  make  to  our  national  security,  and,  above  all,  the    ; 
needs  of  the  consumer— the  traveler  and  shipper.    It 
does  so  in  a  way  which  considers  the  legitimate  needs    j 
of  other  nations  and  the  basic  principles  under  which 
we  conduct  our  international  relations.     I  am  directing 
the  officials  of  this  Government  concerned  with  air 
transport  to  be  guided  by  this  policy  statement  in 
carrying  out  their  statutory  responsibilities. 

The  steering  committee  was  assisted  in  de- 
veloping its  report  by  a  basic  study  conducted  by 
two  research  firms,  Robert  R.  Nathan  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  and  Systems  Analysis  and  Research 
Corp.    U.S.  international  flag  carriers,  the  Air 
Transport  Association,  labor  unions,  and  other 
organizations  concerned  with  the  policy  also 
contributed  to  the  study.    In  addition,  these 
groups  gave  the  committee  members  directly 
the  benefit  of  their  views  on  the  proposed  policy. 
The  members  of  the  steering  committee  were: 
N.  E.  Halaby,  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  chair- 
man;   Kenneth    R.    Hansen,    Bureau   of    the 
Budget,  executive  secretary;  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  Hollis  B.  Chenery, 
Agency    for    International   Development;    G. 
Griffith   Johnson,   Department   of   State;    C. 
Daniel  Martin,  Jr.,  Department  of  Commerce; 
Frank  K.  Sloan,  Department  of  Defense. 

Representatives  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  also  participated  in  the  work  of  the 
committee. 


1  A  limited  number  of  copies  are  available  upon  re- 
quest from  the  Office  of  Media  Services,  Department  of 
State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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The  Case  for  International  Law 


Following  are  the  texts  of  addresses  made  by 
Stephen  M.  Schwebel,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser, 
Richard  N.  Gardner,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  International  Organisation  Affairs, 
and  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  Deputy  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations,  before  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law  at 
Washington,  D.C. 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.  SCHWEBEL,  APRIL  25 

Press  release  219  dated  April  24 

The  United  Nations  and  the  Challenge 
of  a  Changing  International  Law 

Our  theme  is  the  legal  accommodation  of  con- 
tending systems.  The  principal  forum  for  such 
accommodation  is  the  United  Nations.  Wheth- 
er the  United  Nations  is  more  than  a  forum  for 
international  accommodation  is  in  fact  one  of 
the  main  subjects  of  dispute  among  contending 
systems.  The  dispute  over  the  function  of  the 
United  Nations  is  important  in  itself  and  as  an 
indicator  of  the  approach  of  states  to  the  de- 
velopment of  international  law.  Let  us  meas- 
ure contending  systems  against  their  attitude 
toward  international  organization,  with  this 
caveat :  that  the  systems  are  not  systematic.  It 
is  plain  that,  if  one  speaks  of  a  Western  ap- 
proach to  the  United  Nations,  or  an  unalined 
approach,  or  the  approach  of  the  less  developed 
countries,  or  even  a  Communist  approach,  one 
speaks  in  general  terms  which  admit  of 
exceptions. 

By  the  way,  I  use  the  word  "Communist"  ad- 
visedly. I  note  that  the  advance  program  of 
this  distinguished  society,  in  its  panel  on  "The 
Status  of  Competing  Claims  To  Use  Outer 
Space,"  had  these  entries :  "Professor  Tauben- 
feld:  An  American  Viewpoint";  "Signor 
Florio:  A  Small-Country  Viewpoint"   (from 


San  Marino) ;  and  "Speaker  to  be  announced : 
A  Socialist  Viewpoint."  Who  was  that  to  be? 
Not  Norman  Thomas,  since  we  already  have  an 
American  viewpoint.  Harold  Wilson  perhaps  ? 
Gunnar  Myrdal  ?  Or  Paul-Henri  Spaak  ?  Or 
could  it  be  that  the  use  of  the  word  "Socialist" 
was  a  euphemism,  as  it  is  in  the  present  title 
of  the  entry,  "Some  Comments  on  the  Socialist 
Position"  ?  Recalling  the  homage  that  is  paid  to 
virtue  by  what  is  not  virtuous,  perhaps  we 
should  take  comfort  in  the  practice  of  the  Com- 
munists calling  themselves  Socialists.  At  any 
rate,  while  I  may  have  to  pull  some  punches 
this  evening,  I  boldly  propose  to  call  Commu- 
nists Communists. 

An  element  of  the  Communist  approach  to 
the  United  Nations  is  what  Dag  Hammarskjold 
called  "the  conference  concept."  In  the  intro- 
duction to  his  last  annual  report,1  the  Secretary- 
General  put  it  this  way : 

.  .  .  certain  Members  conceive  of  the  Organization 
as  a  static  conference  machinery  for  resolving  con- 
flicts of  interests  and  ideologies  with  a  view  to  peace- 
ful co-existence,  within  the  Charter,  to  be  served  by  a 
Secretariat  which  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  fully  inter- 
nationalized but  as  representing  within  its  ranks  those 
very  interests  and  ideologies. 

Hammarskjold  contrasted  with  what  clearly 
was  and  is  the  Communist  approach  the  view 
of  other  members: 

Other  Members  have  made  it  clear  that  they  con- 
ceive of  the  Organization  primarily  as  a  dynamic  in- 
strument of  Governments  through  which  they 
should  seek  such  reconciliation  but  through  which  they 
should  also  try  to  develop  forms  of  executive  action, 
undertaken  on  behalf  of  all  Members,  and  aiming  at 
forestalling  conflicts  and  resolving  them  ...  in  a  spirit 
of  objectivity  and  in  implementation  of  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  Charter. 

These    other    members    take    the    conference 
concept 
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.  .  .  only  as  a  starting  point,  envisaging  the  possibil- 
ity of  continued  growth  to  increasingly  effective  forms 
of  active  international  cooperation,  adapted  to 
experience.  .  .  . 

and  served  by  a  genuinely  international  secre- 
tariat which  is  responsible  to  the  organization 
alone. 

Support  for  "Executive  Concept"  of  U.N. 

Now,  a  vital  fact  is  that  what  Hammarskjold 
describes   as   the  "executive   concept"   of  the 
United  Nations  is  a  concept  that  is  shared 
among  the  Western  Powers  and  the  unalined, 
among  the  more  developed  and  less  developed 
countries.    There  are  few  facts  of  more  impor- 
tance to  the  future  potential,  as  well  as  the 
present-day  effectiveness,  of  international  law. 
The  significance  of  that  fact  is  that  the  bulk 
of  what  is  loosely  termed  the  free  world  is  fol- 
lowing a  policy  and  practice  which  is  progres- 
sively developing  international  law  through  the 
development    of    international    organization. 
The  policy  is  not  coherent,  the  practice  is  not 
pervasive,  the  progress  is  not  steady.    But  the 
trend  is  there.    It  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  for 
the  most  part,  the  United  States  has  given  its 
strong  support  to  the  "executive  concept"  of  the 
United  Nations  and  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  smaller  countries  of  the  world  have  as  well. 
The  Congo  is  a  case  in  point.    The  Security 
Council  adopted  decisions  of   a  far-reaching 
character,  decisions  which  carry  the  force  of 
law,  or,  at  least,  such  force  as  international  law 
possesses.    Those  decisions,  of  course,  bind  not 
only  the  members  of  the  Council  but  all  mem- 
bers of  the  organization,  if  not  nonmembers. 
The  General  Assembly,  for  its  part,  adopted 
binding  decisions  for  the  financing  of  the  orga- 
nization's operations  in  the  Congo  and  various 
recommendations  which  the  Security  Council 
rendered  binding  by  incorporation  by  reference 
in  its  own  resolutions.    The  Secretary-General 
was  entrusted  with  large  powers  which  he  im- 
plemented with  vigor  and,  on  the  whole,  with 
success.    The  outcome  of  the  enterprise  is  as 
yet  unsettled.    Aspects  of  it  are  disquieting: 
for  example,  the  poor  response  of  the  member- 
ship in  meeting  its  financial  obligations  flowing 
from  the  Congo  effort.     Yet  it  is  clear  that  the 
Congo  represents  a  progressive  development  in 
the  powers  of  international  organization,  that  it 
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is  an  innovation  in  collective  intervention  which 
obviated  the  necessity  of  application  of  collec- 
tive security.  Moreover,  it  represents  a  victory 
in  the  preservation,  as  well  as  the  development, 
of  the  powers  accorded  the  organization  by  the 
charter,  for  it  marked  the  rejection  of  the  Soviet 
attempt  to  destroy  the  international  character 
of  the  Secretariat. 

Newer  States'  View  of  International  Law 

Now  granting  that,  by  and  large,  the  free 
world  stands  together  in  developing  the  law  of 
international  organization,  is  it  split  apart  in 
its  appreciation  of  the  remainder  of  internation- 
al law?  In  particular,  do  the  less  developed 
countries  tend  to  view  much  of  customary  inter- 
national law  as  colonialist  and  obsolete,  as  a  ; 
Western  creation  which  does  not,  or  at  least  I 
should  not,  bind  those  who  often  had  little  and 
in  many  cases  nothing  to  do  with  its  creation?  ; 

There  is  unquestionably  sentiment  of  this 
kind.    There  is  even  some  thought  of  this  kind,  i 
though  more  sentiment  than  thought.    As  a  , 
rule,  questioning  of  whether  the  newer  states  ' 
should  be  bound  by  the  rules  and  institutions  of 
the  international  community  to  which  they  have 
acceded  is  on  a  high  level  of  generality.    When 
one  comes  to  specifics,  one  finds  that  the  newer 
states  and  the  less  developed  countries,  some  of 
which  are  not  "new,"  do  not  offer  a  great  deal 
which  illustrates  such  vague  feelings  of  discom- 
fort as  they  may  have  or  are  alleged  to  hav* 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  that  Western 
creature,  international  law,  is  colonialist  and  ob- 
solete, but,  when  one  takes  a  closer  look  at  the 
body  of  international  law,  there  is  less  certainty 
about  what  in  the  Western  legacy  one  should 
discard  and  what  in  another  tradition  one 
should  add.  We  can  all  do  without  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  and  without  a  regime  of 
capitulations.  In  fact,  we  do  do  without  them. 
Now  what  else  ?  Someone  is  certain  to  say :  the 
minimum  standard  in  international  law,  partic- 
ularly as  it  applies  to  the  treatment  of  foreign 
property ;  surely  here  we  have  an  area  in  which 
the  less  developed  countries  challenge  the  rule 
of  customary  international  law,  and  with  some 
precision. 

For  the  most  part,  that  is  true.    What  is 
equally  true,  however,  is  that,  in  this  area  as  in 
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others,  the  less  developed  countries  approach 
international  law  with  a  pragmatic  self-interest 
(which  does  not  characterize  their  approach 
alone).  Consider  the  resolution2  which  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  adopted  at 
its  last  session  on  the  subject  of  permanent 
sovereignty  over  natural  resources.  Having  its 
source  in  one  of  their  favorite  themes — self- 
determination — the  resolution  incants  another 
favorite  theme  of  the  less  developed  countries — 
sovereignty.  The  real  issue  posed  by  the  reso- 
lution, however,  is  not  whether  nations  have 
sovereignty  over  the  resources  within  their 
jurisdiction — obviously  they  do — but  how  that 
sovereignty  shall  be  exercised.  The  Commu- 
nist bloc  maintained,  in  the  words  of  the  dele- 
gate of  Hungary,  that  the  state  "was  sole  judge 
in  the  matter  and  could  brook  no  outside  inter- 
ference whatever  in  the  exercise  of  its 
sovereignty."  s 

Essentially  its  view  was  that  there  is  no  inter- 
national law  governing  the  treatment  of  foreign 
property.  The  "Western  members  naturally 
took  a  contrary  stand.  What  did  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  do?  Joining  with  the  West, 
they  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  87  in  favor,  2  opposed, 
and  12  abstentions,  a  resolution  which,  the  dele- 
gate of  Bulgaria  complained,  comprised  "a 
charter  of  foreign  investment."  *  The  resolu- 
tion provides  that,  where  foreign  property  is 
taken,  the  owner  "shall"  be  paid  "appropriate 
compensation" — a  standard  which  the  United 
States  delegation  defined  as  prompt,  adequate, 
and  effective  compensation.  The  resolution 
further  provides  that:  "Foreign  investment 
agreements  freely  entered  into  by  or  between 
sovereign  States  shall  be  observed  in  good 
faith,"  thus  placing  the  authority  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  behind  the  view  that  contracts 
between  states  and  foreign  investors  are  made 
to  be  upheld. 

Now,  it  could  be  true,  as  Professor  Oliver  Lis- 
sitzyn  suggests  in  his  perceptive  paper  on  "In- 
ternational Law  in  a  Divided  World,"  that  this 
happy  result  stemmed  largely  from  "fear  of 
offending  states  that  extend  economic  . . .  assist- 


1  U.N.  doe.  A/RES/1803  (XVII). 

*  U.N.  doc.  A/C.2/SR.  846,  p.  4. 

*  U.N.  doc.  A/C.2/SR.  849,  p.  5. 


ance"  and  from  the  desire  to  achieve  the  largest 
possible  majority  for  an  affirmation  of  perma- 
nent sovereignty  over  natural  resources,  "rather 
than  solicitude  for  the  existing  norms  of  inter- 
national law."  5  If  this  be  the  case,  this  shows 
that  the  less  developed  countries,  while  not  re- 
sponding to  existing  international  norms  for 
their  own  sake,  nevertheless  uphold  them  be- 
cause, in  this  case  at  any  rate,  they  believe  that 
their  content  makes  sense — sense  for  their  self- 
interest  in  attracting  foreign  capital.  Such  an 
enlightened  sense  of  the  national  interest  is  no 
mean  basis  for  a  progressive  and  meaningful 
international  law.  Presumably  it  was  an  as- 
pect of  what  gave  birth  to  the  rule  of  the  mini- 
mum standard  in  the  first  place. 

Differences  between  the  approach  to  interna- 
tional law  of  the  less  developed  countries  and 
of  the  West  and  Japan  should  not  be  minimized. 
But  neither  should  they  be  exaggerated.  Cus- 
tomary international  law  is  largely  Western  in 
origin.  But  much  of  it,  such  as  the  law  of 
diplomatic  immunities,  springs  not  from  a  spe- 
cifically Western  tradition  but  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  a  law  regulating  states.  Other  elements 
of  it,  such  as  the  minimum  standard  in  the 
treatment  of  aliens,  have  close  connections  with 
the  rule  of  law  and  respect  for  human  rights — 
elements  of  the  Western  tradition  of  which 
every  man  may  be  proud  and  which  have,  or 
should  have,  universal  appeal.  As  the  states  of 
the  world  join  together  in  the  continuing  United 
Nations  process  of  codification  and  progressive 
development  of  international  law,  newer  as  well 
as  older  states  should  be  afforded  a  sense  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  refinement  and  growth  of  inter- 
national law  which  should  conduce  to  its 
relatively  universal  acceptance  and  application. 

Soviet  Attitude  Toward  United  Nations 

What  of  the  Soviet  bloc?  Its  attitude  to- 
ward the  United  Nations  is  straightforward  in 
its  backwardness.  It  takes  a  profoundly  re- 
strictive view  of  the  charter,  of  the  powers  of 
United  Nations  organs,  of  the  effect  of  United 
Nations  resolutions.  As  a  rule  it  accentuates 
national  sovereignty  and  depreciates  interna- 
tional responsibility.    Not  only  is  its  approach 

6  Oliver  Lissitzyn,  "International  Law  in  a  Divided 
World,"  International  Conciliation,  March  1963,  p.  47. 
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to  the  charter  conservative;  it  is  reactionary, 
for  it  would  destroy  the  charter's  farthest  ad- 
vance toward  internationalism,  which  is  found 
in  article  100's  provision  for  "the  exclusively 
international  character  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Secretary-General  and  the  staff"  and  sub- 
stitute the  notorious  troika. 

At  the  same  time,  Soviet  policy  is  not  so  rigid 
as  to  exclude  a  more  expansive  interpretation 
of  the  organization's  authority,  when  on  occa- 
sion Moscow  judges  the  exercise  of  that  author- 
ity will  promote  Soviet  interests.  Cases  in 
point  are  the  Soviet  support  of  a  broad  view  of 
the  Secretary-General's  powers  at  a  time  when 
Moscow  apparently  entertained  misplaced 
hopes  about  Trygve  Lie;  its  support  of  the 
Security  Council's  undertaking  extensive  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  kind  not  expressly  foreseen 
by  the  charter  in  the  case  of  the  Trieste  statute ; 
and  its  support,  at  various  stages,  of  the  plan 
for  the  partition  of  Palestine  and  of  United 
Nations  action  in  Suez  and  the  Congo. 

Moreover,  Soviet  jurists  display  a  touching 
paternalism  toward  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
It  is  Korovin  who  has   discovered  that  the 
origins  of  the  United  Nations  are  to  be  traced 
to  the  Soviet-Polish  Declaration  of  Friendship 
and  Mutual  Aid,  concluded  in  Moscow  on  De- 
cember 4,  1941.    It  is  he  who  asserts  that,  at 
San  Francisco,  "it  was  due  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment that  the  most  progressive  provisions 
[of  the  charter]   were  introduced:  sovereign 
equality  of  states,  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
.  .  the    development    of    colonies    'towards 
self-government  or  independence'  .  .  .  not  to 
mention  the  red  thread,  running  through  the 
entire  U.N.  Charter,  of  the  principles  of  peace- 
ful coexistence. 
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Soviet  Approach  to  International  Law 

And  what  of  the  Soviet  approach  to  interna- 
tional law  more  generally?  With  a  view  to- 
ward finding  out,  I  read  a  book  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences, 
written  by  a  collegium  of  Soviet  scholars,  en- 
titled International  Law :  A  Textbook  for  Use 


in  Law  Schools.7  Its  title  might  better  have 
read:  "International  Law,  Chiefly  as  Misin- 
terpreted and  Misapplied  by  the  U.S.S.E." 

The  book  is  interesting.     It  rings  all  the 
changes  about  peaceful  coexistence,  sovereignty, 
unequal  treaties,  and  so  forth.    It  contains  a 
large  dose  of  Eussian  nationalism  and  of  Com- 
munist parochialism.    I  had  not  realized  that 
the  prerevolutionary  contribution  of  Eussia  to 
international  law  was  so  substantial.    I  had  not 
begun  to  realize  that  the  postrevolutionary  con- 
tribution of  the  Soviet  Union  to  international 
law  was  so  paramount.    If  I  may  sum  up  the 
impression  with  which  the  book  leaves  me,  I 
would  say  that  it  attempts  to  demonstrate  that 
a  great  progressive  international  lawyer  of  the 
20th  century  was  not  Lauterpacht  but  Lenin. 
Now,  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  place  itself 
wholly  outside  the  reach  of  international  law. 
It  acknowledges  the  universally  valid  character 
of  much  of  it,  while  leaving  itself  free  to  in- 
terpret its  contents  freely,  as,  for  example,  by 
its  doctrine  of  "unequal  treaties."    Not  only  is 
the  Soviet  Union  a  member  of  certain  interna- 
tional organizations;  it  conducts  itself  in  some 
respects  in  routine  accordance  with  much  of 
international  law,  such  as  diplomatic  immuni- 
ties.   Where  the  sanction  of  reciprocity  may  be 
brought  into  play,  the  Soviet  Union  tends  to 
comply  with  international  law.  More  important 
principles  of  international  law,  and  the  ones 
it  most   loudly   proclaims,   it  honors  in  the 
breach:  for  example,  nonintervention   (as  in 
Hungary) ;   nonaggression    (as  in  Finland) ; 
and,  assuming  it  to  be  a  principle  of  interna- 
tional law,  self-determination  (as  in  the  Baltic 
countries) .    Its  scorn  for  international  adjudi- 
cation is  well  known. 

However,  we  have  peaceful  coexistence. 
"Peaceful  coexistence,"  the  Soviet  branch  of 
the  International  Law  Association  assures  us, 
"is  a  qualitatively  new  and  higher  stage  in  the 
development  of  interstate  relations.  .  .  ." 
"Naturally,"  it  points  out,  "international  law 
could  not  remain  aloof  from  the  triumphant 
march  of  this  idea  which  is  so  vitally  essential 
to  the  nations."     Of  what  does  this  new  revela- 


CY.  A.  Korovin,  "The  United  Nations  Charter  and 
Peaceful  Coexistence,"  Soviet  Yearbook  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  1960  (as  translated  by  E.  M.  Sohn). 


7  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Institute  of 
State  and  Law,  International  Law:  A  Textbook  for  Use 
in  Law  Schools,  Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House, 
Moscow  (no  date). 
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tion  consist  ?  Of  this,  says  the  Soviet  branch : 
"There  is  no  longer  any  right  to  war,  but  each 
state  possesses  the  right  to  peace.  This  is  the 
major  content  of  the  principle  of  peaceful  co- 
existence in  the  framework  of  present-day  in- 
ternational law." 8 

To  my  mind,  this  "qualitatively  new  and 
higher  stage"  in  international  law,  which,  mind 
you,  is  the  contribution  of  no  less  a  personage 
than  Lenin,  ranks  with  Korovin's  discovery  of 
the  origins  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Of  course,  one  may  say  that  if,  as  Communist 
spokesmen  themselves  often  indicate,  "peace- 
ful coexistence"  is  no  more  than  a  phrase  which 
sums  up  the  essence  of  the  charter,  albeit  pas- 
sively, it  is  harmless  enough.  Obviously  all  of 
us  hope  that  the  nations  of  the  world  will  exist 
in  peace.  If  the  Communists — or  rather,  some 
Communists — concede  that  much,  we  should 
welcome  it. 

We  should  indeed,  while  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  the  content  of  the  concept  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  as  it  is  authoritatively  expound- 
ed not  in  the  United  Nations  but,  for  example, 
before  the  Moscow  Conference  of  Representa- 
tives of  Communist  and  Workers  Parties  on 
January  6,  1961,  by  N.  S.  Khrushchev: 

Peaceful  coexistence  helps  to  develop  the  forces  of 
progress,  the  forces  struggling  for  socialism,  and  in 
capitalist  countries  it  facilitates  the  activities  of  Com- 
munist Parties  and  other  progressive  organizations  of 
the  working  class.  It  facilitates  the  struggle  that  the 
people  wage  against  aggressive  military  blocs,  against 
foreign  military  bases.  It  helps  the  national  liberation 
movement  to  gain  successes.  Thus,  the  policy  of  peace- 
ful coexistence,  as  regards  its  social  content,  is  a  form 
of  intense  economic,  political,  and  ideological  struggle 
of  the  proletariat  against  the  aggressive  forces  of  im- 
perialism in  the  international  arena. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  such  present  de- 
gree of  communication  and  understanding  as 
we  have  with  the  Communist  world  should  not 
be  encouraged  and  developed.  To  the  extent 
that  the  Communist  world,  or  part  of  it,  is 
willing  to  cooperate  in  the  construction  of  a 
more  effective,  and  genuinely  universal,  interna- 
tional law,  we  should  of  course  cooperate  with 
it.  Our  true  mutual  interest  in  a  more  mean- 
ingful international  law  need  not  be  elaborated. 

'  Soviet  Association  of  International  Law,  Report  by 
the  Committee  on  Peaceful  Coexistence,  Brussels,  1962, 
PP.  1,  3. 


Nor  can  hope  for  better  things  be  abandoned. 
As  Professor  Lasswell  reminds  us : 

".  .  .  the  doctrines  of  any  political  system 
are  open  to  changes  of  many  kinds,  particularly 
in  the  intensity  with  which  they  are  held  and 
the  specific  interpretations  to  which  they  give 
rise.  Considering  the  sobering  realities  of  the 
world  picture,  it  is  well  within  the  range  of 
possibility  that  totalitarian  leaders  will  come 
to  believe  .  .  .  that  the  common  peace  is  to 
be  preferred  to  common  disaster,  and  that  the 
conditions  of  at  least  minimum  public  order 
can  be  achieved  at  bearable  cost." 9 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  GARDNER,  APRIL  26 

Press  release  229  dated  April  26 

The    Development    of    the    Peacekeeping 
Capacity  or  the  United  Nations 

In  his  latest  book,  Thinking  About  the  Un- 
thinkable, Herman  Kahn  imagines  a  nuclear 
war  with  "millions,  perhaps  tens  of  millions  of 
people  killed,"  which  is  suddenly  called  off  when 
President  Kennedy  sends  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev a  copy  of  World  Peace  Through  World 
Laio  by  Louis  Sohn  and  Grenville  Clark  and 
proposes  that  they  adopt  the  book's  proposals 
forthwith. 

Kahn  has  the  President  say  to  Khrushchev : 

There  is  no  point  to  your  reading  this  book ;  you  will 
not  like  it  any  more  than  I  did.  I  merely  suggest  you 
sign  it  right  after  my  signature.  This  is  the  only  plan 
which  has  even  been  roughly  thought  through ;  let  us 
therefore  accept  it. 

Thereupon  Kahn  has  Chairman  Khrushchev 
"accepting  the  offer  and  signing." 

Like  this  charming  allegory,  much  current 
discussion  about  the  control  of  violence  in  the 
nuclear  age  is  at  once  apocalyptic  and  Utopian. 
We  are  told  that  unless  a  particular  brand  of 
utopia  is  accepted — whether  it  be  called  "world 
peace  through  law"  or  "general  and  complete 
disarmament" — we  are  doomed  to  incineration 
in  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Too  often  the  spokesmen  for  a  particular 
brand  of  utopia  are  satisfied  merely  to  state  the 
stark  alternatives.    Few  of  them  stop  to  answer 


9  McDougal  and  Feliciano,  Law  and  Minimum  World 
Public  Order  (1961),  introduction  by  Harold  D.  Lass- 
well,  pp.  xxii-xxiii. 
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the  question:  "How  do  we  get  from  here  to 
Utopia?" 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  answer  to  this 
question.  But  I  suspect  it  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  elements,  among  them,  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  deterrent  capacity,  the  building  of 
the  material  basis  of  freedom  through  aid  and 
trade,  and  the  development  of  the  political 
cohesion  of  the  free  world  through  regional  and 
functional  organization. 

Tonight  I  should  like  to  emphasize  another 
element  of  the  answer :  the  development  of  the 
peacekeeping  capacity  of  the  United  Nations. 
There  are  two  sides  to  the  U.N.'s  peacekeep- 
ing coin : 

The  first  side,  which  corresponds  roughly  to 
chapter  VI  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  is  preventive 
diplomacy — measures  of  pacific  settlement  to 
keep  disputes  from  erupting  into  violence. 

The  second  side,  which  corresponds  roughly 
to  chapter  VII  of  the  charter,  is  international 
policing  action  to  contain  violence  and  prevent 
it  from  widening  into  a  global  conflict. 


Avoiding  Global  Conflict 

How  do  these  peacekeeping  functions  of  the 
United  Nations  help  us  get  "from  here  to 
Utopia"?    They  do  so  in  two  principal  ways: 

In  the  -first  place,  they  help  avoid  global  con- 
flict and  preserve  the  values  of  a  free  society 
during  the  dangerous  ideological,  political,  and 
military  confrontation  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves.  This  value  of  the  U.N.'s  peacekeep- 
ing role  is  fairly  well  understood. 

— The  U.N.  serves  as  a  forum  for  ventilating 
grievances  and  for  mobilizing  public  opinion 
and  political  pressure  against  breaches  of  the 
peace  and  acts  of  aggression. 

—The  U.N.  serves  as  a  center  of  negotiation 
in  which  the  settlement  of  disputes  can  be 
sought  through  quiet  diplomacy,  with  the  spe- 
cial advantage  of  a  "third  man"  in  the  person 
of  the  Secretary-General  to  get  negotiations 
started  where  neither  side  is  willing  to  take  the 
first  step. 

— The  United  Nations  is  an  action  agency 
able  to  mount  economic,  administrative,  and 
policing  operations  in  situations  where  action 
by  one  country  or  even  a  group  of  countries 


might  prove  politically  inexpedient.  The 
United  Nations  has  special  advantages  of  ac- 
ceptability and  noninflammability  because  its 
actions  are  taken  in  the  name  of  the  community 
of  nations  as  a  whole. 

It  is  often  said  in  criticism  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  it  has  not  been  able  to  keep  the  great 
powers  together.  The  point  is,  however,  that 
the  U.N.  has  been  able  on  numerous  occasions 
to  keep  the  great  powers  apart. 

In  disputes  between  small  states,  or  in  areas 
where  the  withdrawal  of  a  colonial  regime  has 
left  a  power  vacuum,  the  involvement  of  the 
United  Nations  through  debate,  negotiation,  or 
a  peacekeeping  "presence"  has  helped  insulate  a 
potentially  dangerous  situation  from  the  cold 
war. 

And  even  in  confrontations  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States,  the  United  j 
Nations  has  demonstrated  its  value  as  a  vehicle  , 
for  great-power  disengagement.    In  the  recent 
Cuban  crisis,  for  example,  the  United  Nations 
offered  a  valuable  channel  of  negotiation  which  j 
helped  keep  Soviet  ships  clear  of  our  quarantine  j 
fleet.    It  also  indicated  future  potential,  when  j 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
agreed  to  U.N.  inspection  in  Cuba  to  verify  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  missiles. 


Creating  a  Disarmed  World  Under  Law 

In  the  second  place,  and  beyond  these  imme- 
diate benefits,  the  peacekeeping  functions  of  the 
United  Nations  are  an  indispensable  element 
in  plans  to  escape  from  the  balance  of  terror  and 
to  create  a  disarmed  world  under  law. 

This  value  of  the  UN.  as  a  peacekeeping 
agency  is  less  well  understood.  But  in  getting 
us  from  here  to  Utopia  it  is  scarcely  less  im- 
portant. For  if  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment is  ever  to  be  achieved,  there  will  have  to 
be  a  major  buildup  in  the  U.N.'s  peacekeeping 
role_its  capacity  for  peaceful  settlement  and 
for  controlling  international  violence  by  all 
means,  including  the  employment  of  interna- 
tional peace  forces. 

The  fact  is  that  nations  will  never  be  willing 
to  eliminate  their  arms  until  they  have  some 
substitute  means  of  protecting  their  territorial 
integrity   and   vital   interests.     As   President 
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Kennedy  told  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in 
September  1961 : 10 

To  destroy  arms  ...  is  not  enough.  We  must  create 
even  as  we  destroy — creating  worldwide  law  and  law 
enforcement  as  we  outlaw  worldwide  war  and  weapons. 

The  United  States  draft  outline  of  a  disarma- 
ment treaty  "  recognizes  the  inescapable  rela- 
tionship between  peacekeeping  and  disarma- 
ment when  it  states  at  the  outset  that  the  objec- 
tive of  the  treaty  is  to  insure  that  disarmament 
is  accompanied 

...  by  the  establishment  of  reliable  procedures  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  and  by  effective  arrange- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  outline  goes  on  to  specify  a  number  of 
measures  for  the  development  of  the  U.N.'s 
peacekeeping  role — among  them,  the  acceptance 
of  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  the  improvement  of 
nonjudicial  methods  of  peaceful  settlement,  the 
establishment  of  a  U.N.  peace  observation  corps 
for  information  and  factfinding,  and  the  build- 
up by  the  end  of  the  disarmament  process  of  a 
U.N.  peace  force  with  "sufficient  armed  forces 
and  armaments  so  that  no  state  could  challenge 
it." 

This  recognition  of  the  importance  of  devel- 
oping the  U.N.'s  peacekeeping  capacity  in  order 
to  get  us  from  here  to  utopia  is  one  of  the  major 
points  separating  the  Western  countries  and  the 
Communist  bloc. 

It  is  an  unhappy  fact  of  life  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  never  accepted  this  concept  of  a  dis- 
armed world  under  law.  The  most  highly  pub- 
licized difference  between  ourselves  and  the 
Soviets  has  been  on  the  subject  of  inspection. 
But  our  difference  on  the  peacekeeping  role  of 
the  United  Nations  has  been  no  less  wide  and 
no  less  fundamental. 

Some  18  months  ago,  during  the  summer  of 
1961,  we  engaged  in  lengthy  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets  in  Washington,  Moscow,  and  New 
York  on  a  draft  statement  of  principles  govern- 
ing general  and  complete  disarmament.  At  the 
end  of  the  negotiations  we  did  achieve  an  agreed 

w  Bulletin  of  Oct.  16,  1961,  p.  619. 
a  For  text,  see  iUd .,  May  7,  1962,  p.  747. 


statement 12  which  noted,  among  other  things, 
that  the  goal  of  negotiations  is  not  only  general 
and  complete  disarmament  but  also 

.  .  .  the  establishment  of  reliable  procedures  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  effective  arrange- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  joint  statement  not 
only  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  United 
Nations  peace  force  but  specified : 

Arrangements  for  the  use  of  this  force  should  ensure 
that  the  United  Nations  can  effectively  deter  or  sup- 
press any  threat  or  use  of  arms  in  violation  of  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  a  result  of  this  agreement,  some  people 
were  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  Soviets  had 
at  long  last  accepted  the  need  for  the  building 
up  of  worldwide  law  and  law  enforcement  as 
an  accompaniment  to  general  disarmament. 

These  hopes  were  quickly  destroyed.  In  the 
negotiations  which  followed  in  Geneva  Soviet 
spokesmen  attacked  the  emphasis  placed  by 
Western  delegations  on  the  relationship  between 
disarmament  and  peacekeeping.  Indeed,  the 
Soviet  delegate,  Mr.  [Valerian  A.]  Zorin,  had 
this  to  say : 

In  the  statements  of  the  Western  representatives  a 
definite  distortion  of  view  is  discernible.  The  fact  that 
disarmament  itself  will  be  the  surest  and  most  certain 
means  of  securing  peace  and  the  security  of  States  is 
disregarded.  When  the  means  of  waging  war  are 
destroyed,  when  States  dispose  of  neither  armies  nor 
armaments,  no  one  will  be  able  to  start  a  war  and 
no  one  will  be  able  to  apply  force  or  the  threat  of  force 
in  international  relations. 

This  Soviet  position,  of  course,  is  sheer  non- 
sense. The  magnitude  of  the  nonsense  is  re- 
vealed when  one  notes  that  under  the  Soviet 
disarmament  plan  nations  would  be  permitted 
to  maintain,  even  at  the  end  of  the  disarmament 
process,  national  forces  for  the  "safeguarding 
of  frontiers."  Without  effective  international 
measures  for  settling  disputes  and  suppressing 
aggression,  it  is  only  too  obvious  that  these 
forces,  and  even  citizens  armed  with  ordinary 
firearms,  could  be  used  to  threaten  the  security 
of  other  nations. 

Indeed,  bloc  spokesmen  in  the  disarmament 
negotiations  have  clearly  reserved  the  right  of 

"  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  9,  1961,  p.  589. 
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Communist  countries  to  continue  to  pursue  their 
goals  of  world  domination  in  a  disarmed  world 
through  indirect  aggression  and  subversion  and 
so-called  "wars  of  national  liberation." 

To  be  sure,  the  Soviets  pay  lipservice  to  the 
concept  of  peacekeeping.  But  their  concept  is 
devoid  of  substance.  The  disarmament  plan 
tabled  by  the  Soviets  proposes  a  United  Nations 
peace  force  operating  under  the  Security  Coun- 
cil (where  they  have  a  veto)  and  controlled  by 
a  military  troika  (where  they  would  have 
another  veto). 

The  informed  public  is  reasonably  well  aware 
of  one  obstacle  to  progress  on  disarmament— 
the  refusal  of  the  Soviets  to  accept  effective 
inspection.  We  should  do  much  more  to  de- 
velop public  understanding  of  the  second  ob- 
stacle to  progress— the  Soviet  approach  to  the 
peacekeeping  issue. 

Khrushchev  has  made  great  play  of  his  4- 
year  plan  for  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment. But  no  one  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  on 
his  brand  of  Utopia  unless  he  has  a  serious 
proposal  on  how  to  get  there.  The  Soviets  have 
steadfastly  shut  their  eyes  to  the  peacekeeping 
problem.  They  cannot  claim  sincerity  about 
general  and  complete  disarmament  until  they 
are  prepared  to  face  up  to  it. 

Aspects  of  U.N.  Peacekeeping  Role 

In  the  17  years  of  its  existence  the  United 
Nations  has  demonstrated  a  significant  capacity 
for  keeping  the  peace.  Some  aspects  of  its 
peacekeeping  role  have  followed  lines  clearly 
anticipated  at  San  Francisco.  Others  have 
taken  directions  which  the  f  ramers  of  the  char- 
ter did  not  anticipate. 

In  the  field  of  pacific  settlement,  the  Statute 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  approved 
together  with  the  charter  provided  impressive 
machinery  for  judicial  settlement.  In  addition 
the  charter  itself  offered  pacific  settlement 
through  nonjudicial  machinery,  including  nego- 
tiation, inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbi- 
tration, resort  to  regional  arrangements,  and 
discussion  by  the  Security  Council  and  General 
Assembly. 

Looking  back  over  the  last  17  years,  I  think 
we  must  admit  candidly  that  the  original  hopes 


for  judicial  settlement  were  somewhat  exag- 
gerated. 

The  International  Court  has  had  compara- 
tively little  business — about  two  cases  a  year  on 
the  average.  Few  countries  have  been  willing 
to  accept  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  without  reservations.  And  the  adver- 
sary proceedings  brought  to  the  Court  as  a  re- 
sult of  voluntary  agreement  between  the  parties 
have  been  relatively  few. 

The  main  reason  for  this  has  not  been,  as  some 
people  assert,  that  international  law  is  too  vague 
or  ambiguous.  It  is  rather  that  there  are  rela- 
tively few  disputes  which  both  parties  are  will- 
ing: to  have  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
law. 

The  major  conflicts  of  our  time  are  typically  < 
"nonjusticiable"  in  the  sense  that  at  least  one 
party  is  challenging  the  legal  status  quo.    The  ■ 
disputes  between  the  Soviets  and  the  West  over 
Berlin,  between  Red  China  and  the  Republic  of 
China  over  Formosa,  and  between  the  Arab 
countries  and  Israel  over  Israel's  existence,  are  j 
obvious  examples.    Clearly  these  are  not  dis-  j 
putes  which  are  susceptible  to  solution  by  judi- ; 
cial  settlement. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  role  of  the  Inter-  j 
national  Court  has  been  insignificant.  The 
Court  has  performed  a  useful  function  in  a  num- 
ber of  adversary  proceedings.  It  could  render 
further  useful  service  if  states  could  be  persuad- 
ed to  be  more  forthcoming  in  taking  justiciable 
disputes  to  it.  Moreover,  in  its  advisory  juris- 
diction the  Court  has  acted  with  distinction  as  a 
kind  of  "constitutional  court"  for  the  United 
Nations  system.  In  this  latter  function  its  re- 
cent opinion  affirming  the  binding  character  of 
peacekeeping  assessments  more  than  justified  its 
existence.13 

Nevertheless,  the  primary  means  of  pacific 
settlement  in  the  last  17  years  has  been  through 
nonjudicial  machinery.  The  principal  U.N. 
successes  in  this  area  are  well  known : 

—In  1947  a  U.N.  Commission  for  Indonesia 
was  able  to  help  arrange  a  political  settlement 
which  gave  independence  to  that  country. 

—In  1948  the  U.N.  Commission  for  India  and 


u  For  background,  see  ibid.,  July  2,  1962,  p.  30,  and 
Jan.  7, 1963,  p.  30. 
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Pakistan  helped  achieve  a  cease-fire  in 
Kashmir. 

— In  1947-49  Count  Bernadotte  and  Ealph 
Bunche  served  as  U.N.  mediators  to  help  bring 
about  an  armistice  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
countries. 

— In  1958,  and  subsequently,  a  U.N.  "pres- 
ence" in  Jordan  helped  ease  tensions  between 
Jordan  and  her  neighbors. 

— Within  the  last  year  a  U.N.  mediator  played 
a  central  role  in  bringing  about  a  settlement  in 
West  New  Guinea. 

— And  only  in  recent  months  U.N.  interme- 
diaries have  helped  ease  relationships  between 
the  new  Yemen  Arab  Bepublic  and  its 
neighbors. 

Looking  back  across  17  years  of  U.N.  experi- 
ence in  pacific  settlement,  one  major  theme  is 
unmistakable.  This  is  the  impressive  develop- 
ment of  the  political  role  of  the  Secretary- 
General. 

The  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly have,  as  anticipated  in  the  charter,  made 
important  contributions  in  pacific  settlement. 
What  the  drafters  at  San  Francisco  perhaps 
did  not  fully  anticipate  was  the  potential  im- 
portance of  articles  98  and  99— the  Secretary- 
General's  progress,  to  use  Michel  Virally's  apt 
description,  from  "moral  authority  to  political 
authority."  14  For  some  of  the  major  accom- 
plishments of  the  U.N.  in  pacific  settlement  have 
resulted  from  political  initiatives  taken  by  the 
Secretary-General  or  his  agents. 

U.N.  Policing  Actions 

With  respect  to  policing,  the  growth  of  the 
|  U.N.  has  been  no  less  significant.   Here  the  land- 
marks  of   accomplishment    are   equally    well 
known: 

— In  1950  the  Security  Council,  assisted  by 
the  voluntary  absence  of  the  Soviet  Union,  au- 
thorized the  defense  of  South  Korea  against 
Communist  aggression. 

— In  1956  the  General  Assembly  established 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the 
i  Middle  East  and  made  possible  the  resolution 
;  of  the  Suez  crisis. 


"Michel  Virally,  "The  Political  Role  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations,"  L'Annuaire  Fran- 
Qais  de  Droit  International,  IV,  1958. 


— In  1958  the  Security  Council  dispatched  a 
U.N.  observer  group  to  Lebanon  to  help  prevent 
the  illegal  infiltration  of  arms  and  personnel 
across  the  borders  of  that  country. 

— In  1960  the  Security  Council  established 
the  United  Nations  Operation  in  the  Congo  to 
protect  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  in- 
dependence of  that  country. 

These  U.N.  policing  actions  have  involved 
personnel  from  54  countries.  In  the  Congo 
alone  there  were  20,000  U.N.  troops  contributed 
by  21  different  members. 

Just  as  in  pacific  settlement,  the  U.N.'s  devel- 
opment in  policing  has  also  taken  courses  not 
fully  anticipated  at  San  Francisco.  The  f ram- 
ers  of  the  charter  placed  primary  emphasis  on 
article  43  and  the  conclusion  of  agreements 
which  would  have  made  available  to  the  U.N. 
contingents  of  national  military  forces  for  use 
in  dealing  with  aggression. 

As  everyone  knows,  these  agreements  never 
came  into  existence.  In  their  place  the  princi- 
pal instruments  for  U.N.  policing  were  two : 

The  first  was  the  Uniting  for  Peace  Resolu- 
tion,15 enacted  in  1950,  which  provided  for  the 
calling  of  an  emergency  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  24  hours'  notice  upon  the 
vote  of  any  seven  members  of  the  Security 
Council  in  the  event  that  the  Council  was  pre- 
vented from  exercising  its  primary  responsi- 
bility for  international  peace  and  security. 
Under  this  resolution  the  General  Assembly  can 
make  appropriate  recommendations  to  members 
for  collective  measures  including,  if  necessary, 
the  use  of  armed  forces.  This  was  the  instru- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  second  instrument  for  the  U.N.'s  policing 
role  has  been  action  of  the  Security  Council. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  the  armed  forces  made 
available  to  it  under  article  43,  the  Council  has 
called  upon  members  to  supply  forces  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  with  much  of  the  responsibility  for 
directing  those  forces  resting  on  the  Secretary- 
General. 

The  Soviets  have  challenged  the  legality  of 
carrying  out  the  U.N.'s  policing  responsibilities. 
They  have  cited  the  so-called  "principle  of  una- 
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nimity,"  by  which  they  mean  the  U.N.  can 
undertake  and  maintain  policing  action  only 
with  the  agreement  at  every  step  of  the  way  of 
all  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council.  Such  an  assertion,  of  course,  is  a  per- 
version of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  of  the  veto 
provision.  Certainly  it  was  originally  hoped 
that  there  would  be  sufficient  unanimity  among 
the  great  powers  to  enable  the  organization  to 
require  the  mandatory  action  of  all  the  mem- 
bers to  repel  aggression.  But,  in  the  absence  of 
that  unanimity,  resort  has  been  made  to  other 
provisions  of  the  charter  enabling  the  United 
Nations  to  maintain  security  through  the  volun- 
tary action  of  its  members. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  does  provide  that 
a  major  power  can  prevent  its  own  forces  from 
being  used  for  policing  actions  with  which  it 
does  not  agree.  It  does  not  provide  that  a  ma- 
jor power  can  prevent  other  powers  from  using 
their  forces  in  a  course  of  action  to  which  they 
have  agreed.  To  put  the  meaning  the  Soviets 
do  on  the  "principle  of  unanimity"  is  justified 
neither  by  history  nor  reason.  It  would  con- 
demn the  United  Nations  to  impotence  and  frus- 
tration— to  being  a  debating  society  devoid  of 
executive  capacity. 

It  is  true  that  U.N.  policing  actions  have  been 
carried  out  in  ways  which  may  not  have  oc- 
curred to  the  draftsmen  at  San  Francisco.  But 
this  is  no  basis  for  challenging  their  legality  or 
propriety.    As  Oscar  Schachter  has  put  it : 16 

There  are  certainly  no  logical  reasons  why  the  ad- 
mittedly vague  and  imprecise  language  of  the  Charter 
must  be  restricted  in  meaning.  The  Charter  is  surely 
not  to  be  construed  like  a  lease  of  land  or  an  insurance 
policy;  it  is  a  constitutional  document  whose  broad 
phrases  were  designed  to  meet  changing  circumstances 
for  an  undefined  future. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Justice  Stone  noted  in 
our  domestic  context : 17 

If  we  remember  that  "it  is  a  Constitution  we  are 
expounding"  we  cannot  rightly  prefer,  of  the  possible 
meanings  of  its  words,  that  which  will  defeat  rather 
than  effectuate  the  Constitutional  purpose. 

The   principal   constitutional   purpose  of  the 
United  Nations  is  the  maintenance  of  interna- 


18  Oscar  Schachter,  "Review  of  Kelsen,"  Law  of  the 
United  Nations,  60  Yale  L.J.  189  (1951). 

"United  States  v.  Classic,  313  U.S.  299,  316,  320 
(1941). 


tional  peace  and  security.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  the  U.N.  during  the  last  17  years,  both 
in  pacific  settlement  and  in  international  polic- 
ing, have  implemented  that  purpose  through 
measures  consistent  with  the  charter  and  have 
provided  a  firm  foundation  for  future  efforts  at 
building  a  stable  world  order. 

Plan  To  Strengthen  U.N.  Peacekeeping  Role 

Despite  the  considerable  progress  made  dur- 
ing the  last  17  years  in  the  development  of  the 
U.N.'s  peacekeeping  ability,  we  have  no  cause 
for  complacency.  Indeed,  the  accomplishments 
are  still  inadequate  when  weighed  against  the 
needs.  This  is  true  whether  we  measure  the 
needs  in  terms  of  keeping  the  peace  in  the  dan-  ; 
gerous  present  or  facilitating  future  progress 
toward  general  and  complete  disarmament.       ( 

There  is  no  lack  of  proposals  for  strengthen-  < 
ing  the  U.N.'s  peacekeeping  role.    The  problem 
is  to  select  those  which  represent  significant 
stops  forward  and  which  have  some  chance  of 
political  acceptance  in  the  world  in  which  we  j 
live.     The  following  is  a  10-point  program; 
which  meets  both  tests  and  for  which  we  shall 
seek  support  in  the  months  ahead: 

1.  The  Political  Role  of  the  Secretary- 
General.  The  continuing  political  role  of  the 
Secretary-General  is  a  vital  element  in  the 
U.N.'s  effectiveness  as  a  peacekeeping  agency. 
To  maintain  this  role,  the  Secretary-General 
should  continue  to  use  his  senior  aides  and  resi- 
dent country  representatives  as  agents  in  mis- 
sions of  peaceful  settlement.  Continuing  efforts 
will  also  be  needed  to  maintain  the  efficiency 
and  political  independence  of  the  international 
Secretariat,  without  which  effective  peacekeep- 
ing cannot  take  place. 

2.  Rapporteurs.  The  League  of  Nations 
made  successful  use  of  rapporteurs  or  concilia- 
tors in  contentious  cases  to  report  on  the  facts 
and  recommend  possible  solutions.  Greater  use 
should  be  made  of  this  device  in  disputes  before 
the  General  Assembly  and  Security  Council. 

3.  International  Court  of  Justice.  The 
present  administration,  of  course,  continues  to 
support  repeal  of  the  Connally  amendment, 
which  provides  that  our  acceptance  of  the  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court 
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does  not  apply  to  matters  within  United  States 
domestic  jurisdiction  as  determined  by  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  desirable  to  secure 
the  acceptance  by  free-world  nations  of  the  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  at  least  with 
respect  to  the  interpretation  of  international 
agreements — matters  which  are  clearly  not  with- 
in a  nation's  domestic  jurisdiction.  This  is  a 
possibility  which  merits  careful  consideration. 

4.  International  Law  Commission.  Consid- 
eration also  should  be  given  to  reconstituting 
the  International  Law  Commission  on  a  full- 
time  basis.  The  Commission  now  meets  only 
about  10  weeks  each  year.  At  its  present  rate  of 
progress,  it  may  well  take  10  years  to  complete 
the  three  subjects  which  the  General  Assembly 
has  assigned  it  on  a  priority  basis — the  Law  of 
Treaties,  State  Eesponsibility,  and  the  Succes- 
sion of  States  and  Governments — and  at  least 
25  years  to  get  through  these  and  other  im- 
portant topics  on  the  Commission's  agenda. 
The  codification  and  progressive  development 
of  international  law  is  too  urgent  a  matter  to  be 
dealt  with  on  a  part-time  basis  if  it  can  be  better 
dealt  with.  While  the  difficulties  of  putting  the 
Commission  on  a  full-time  basis  may  be  sub- 
stantial, we  are  now  in  the  process  of  taking  a 
good  look  at  the  possibilities  of  overcoming 
them. 

5.  U.N.  Institute.  The  General  Assembly  last 
December  called  upon  the  Secretary-General 
to  study  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing a  U.N.  institute.18  The  institute  would 
arrange  programs  to  train  personnel  for  service 
in  the  U.N.  system  in  both  diplomatic  and  de- 
velopment operations.  It  would  also  serve  as  a 
center  for  operations  research  in  major  areas  of 
U.N.  activity.  Distinguished  persons  from 
member  countries  associated  with  the  institute 
as  faculty  members,  research  fellows,  lecturers, 
or  seminar  participants  could  be  selected,  on 
occasion,  by  the  Secretary-General  for  im- 
portant special  missions.     The  United  States 

i  warmly    supports    the    establishment    of    the 
I  institute. 

6.  Analysis  of  Peacekeeping  Experience. 
\  The  Congo  presented  the  U.N.  with  peacekeep- 
\  ing  problems  of  unprecedented  difficulty.  It 
j  raised  questions  about  the  training,  supply,  in- 

"U.N.  doc.  A/EES/1827    (XVII). 


telligence,  public  relations,  military  command, 
and  political  control  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. An  intensive  review  and  analysis  of  the 
Congo  experience  would  help  the  U.N.  do  better 
in  the  future. 

7.  U.N.  Military  Staff.  To  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  future  peacekeeping  operations,  the  Sec- 
retary-General needs  an  expanded  military  staff 
unit  at  U.N.  headquarters.  The  recent  appoint- 
ment by  the  Secretary-General  of  a  permanent 
military  adviser  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

8.  Earmarking  and  Training  of  National 
Forces  for  U.N.  Use.  In  future  peacekeeping 
emergencies  we  must  avoid  the  dangerous 
vacuum  which  might  arise  from  delays  in  as- 
sembling U.N.  forces.  We  must  also  avoid  the 
erosion  in  the  U.N.'s  authority  which  would  re- 
sult from  thrusting  into  peacekeeping  actions 
national  forces  without  special  training  in  situa- 
tions unique  to  the  purposes  and  methods  of 
the  U.N.  U.N.  members  should  therefore  be 
encouraged  to  train  and  maintain  in  readiness 
special  forces  which  could  be  employed  by  the 
U.N.  in  peacekeeping  emergencies.  We  wel- 
come the  decisions  just  taken  by  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden  to  establish  a  3,000-man  Scan- 
dinavian force  available  for  U.N.  service. 

9.  U.N.  Observer  Corps.  The  U.N.  already 
has  a  Peace  Observation  Commission  which  was 
created  in  1950.  Observer  corps  have  demon- 
strated their  utility  in  the  past  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  needed  in  the  future.  For  example, 
the  U.N.  is  expected  soon  to  undertake  impor- 
tant observer  functions  in  Yemen. 

10.  Financing  Peacekeeping  Operations. 
The  decision  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, accepted  overwhelmingly  in  December  by 
the  General  Assembly,19  affirmed  that  peace- 
keeping assessments  are  binding  on  all  mem- 
bers of  the  U.N.  But  the  principle  of  collective 
financial  responsibility  has  not  yet  become  a 
fiscal  practice  as  well  as  a  legal  theory.  As  of 
March  31,  1963,  arrearages  owed  on  the  Middle 
East  and  Congo  operations  amounted  to  about 
$100  million,  of  which  $63  million  was  owed  by 
the  Soviet  bloc  and  $14  million  by  France.  Al- 
though some  countries  have  started  paying  up 
on  the  peacekeeping  accounts  since  the  Interna- 
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tional  Court  ruling,  there  are  still  46  countries 
who  have  paid  nothing  for  the  Congo  and  24 
countries  who  have  paid  nothing  for  UNEF. 
The  minimum  condition  for  maintaining  the 
U.N.'s  peacekeeping  capacity  is  the  prompt  liq- 
uidation of  these  arrearages,  the  application 
of  article  19  against  defaulting  countries  who 
are  subject  to  its  provisions,  adequate  provision 
by  the  forthcoming  special  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  financing  the  Congo  and 
UNEF  operations  during  the  last  half  of  1963, 
and  sensible  ad  hoe  financial  arrangements  for 
future  peacekeeping  operations  which  will  ac- 
company rather  than  follow  the  decisions  to 
authorize  such  operations. 

Common  Interest  in  Collective  Security 

The  10  points  outlined  above  represent  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  the  pro- 
gressive strengthening  of  the  U.N.'s  peacekeep- 
ing capacity.  We  can  expect  a  large  measure 
of  support  on  many  of  these  proposals  from 
other  countries  of  the  free  world.  The  same 
cannot  be  said,  of  course,  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
In  recent  years  the  Soviet  Union  has 
—rejected  in  both  principle  and  practice  the 
independent  character  of  the  international  Sec- 
retariat which  is  essential  to  effective  peace- 
keeping, 

—attacked  as  illegal  the  U.N.  peacekeeping 
actions  in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East,  and 
—refused  to  pay  its  assessed  share  of  these 
peacekeeping  operations. 

These  Soviet  actions  are  disquieting.  But 
they  do  not  doom  the  U.N.  to  frustration  as  a 
peacekeeping  agency. 

The  whole  history  of  the  organization— in 
Korea,  the  Congo,  and  elsewhere— proves  that 
the  contrary  is  the  case.    This  will  continue  to 
be  so  as  long  as  the  United  States  and  other  free 
nations  work  together  to  maintain  and  strength- 
en the  United  Nations  as  a  peacekeeping  agency 
on  the  basis  of  the  common  interest  of  the  vast 
majority  of  U.N.  members  in  peace  and  freedom. 
Communist  obstruction  alone  will  not  destroy 
the  U.N.  as  a  peacekeeping  agency.    But  the 
peacekeeping  role  of  the  U.N.  could  be  jeopard- 
ized by  a  failure  of  support  within  the  free 
world. 


The  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  oppose  the  buildup  of  the  U.N.'s 
capacity  to  keep  the  peace.  There  are  even  | 
some  Americans  who  proclaim  that  the  develop- 
merit  of  the  U.N.'s  peacekeeping  role,  and  par- 
ticularly the  peacekeeping  provisions  of  our 
disarmament  treaty,  are  a  threat  to  our  national 
security. 

These  American  critics  are  prisoners  of  dan- 
gerous illusions  which  prevent  them  from  un-  j 
derstanding  the  thoroughgoing  transformation 
in  international  relations  wrought  by  the  advent 
of  modern  weapons.    In  an  age  when  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  have  in  their  arse- 
nals weapons  each  of  which  has  the  destructible 
power  of  all  the  bombs  dropped  in  the  Second 
World  War,  in  an  age  when  ho  matter  how  . 
many  weapons  one  side  may  build  neither  side  I 
can  escape  unimaginable  destruction  in  a  nu-  , 
clear  holocaust,  in  an  age  when  the  danger  of  j 
war  by  accident  or  miscalculation  grows  with 
the  increasing  complexity  of  weapons  systems—  i 
in  such  an  age  there  is  no  rational  alternative 
but  to  develop  a  civilized  system  of  collective  \ 
security  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations. 
Obviously  the  difficulties  involved  in  build-  ] 
ing  a  disarmed  world  under  law  are  enormous. 
But  the  difficulties  of  failing  to  do  so  are  even 
greater.    We  must  continue  to  struggle  with 
the  problem  of  getting  from  here  to  utopia. 

Men  who  describe  themselves  as  "realists"  re- 
gard the  peacekeeping  provisions  of  the  United 
States  disarmament  plan  as  visionary.  They 
are  mistaken.  It  is  those  who  look  forward  to 
a  world  several  decades  hence  without  disarma- 
ment and  effective  peacekeeping  who  are  the 
real  visionaries.  It  is  those  who  work  un- 
tiringly for  disarmament  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  United  Nations  as  a  peacekeeping  agency 
who  are  the  down-to-earth  realists. 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  PLIMPTON,  APRIL  27 

Press  release  232  dated  April  27;   as-delivered  text 

The  United  Nations — Voting  Patterns 
and  Financing 

The  first  fact  I  want  to  point  out  is  a  gram- 
matical one.  There  is  no  more  plural  word  than 
"nations,"  yet  we  say  "the  United  Nations  is." 
We  can  and  should  say  "the  United  States  w,w 
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for  this  is  a  state  and  a  government,  but  the 
United  Nations  are — and  I  say  "are"  ad- 
visedly—emphatically not  a  state  or  a  govern- 
ment and  still  less  the  superstate  or  super- 
government  that  some  of  our  fellow  citizens 
have  conjured  up  by  rubbing  Aladdin  lamps 
that  shed  more  heat  than  light.  As  Stephen 
Leacock  said,  "It  isn't  what  people  don't  know 
that  causes  all  the  trouble;  it's  what  they  do 
know  that  isn't  so." 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone — certainly  not  any- 
one in  this  room— can  deny  that,  if  civilization 
is  to  survive,  international  lawlessness  must  be 
supplanted  by  international  law  and  govern- 
ments themselves  governed.  But  I  think  we 
just  confuse  our  thinking  if  we  accept  the 
thesis— to  some  a  Holy  Grail  and  to  others  a 
sinister  hobgoblin— that  the  U.N.  is  a  super- 
government. 

What  the  U.N.  is  is  an  association  of  110 
governments— plural— each  somewhat  jealously 
sovereign  and  independent  and  each,  in  the 
General  Assembly,  having  an  equal  vote.  I 
realize  that  the  whole  sometimes  is  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts,  and  I  believe  that  this  is 
true  of  the  U.N.;  but  the  U.N.  cannot  be  much 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  and  its  parts 
are  110  governments,  each  working  for  its  own 
national  interest  and  each  with  one  vote. 

Let  me  pause  on  this  matter  of  the  equal  vote 
m  the  General  Assembly.  I  am  sure  that  you 
have  seen  calculations  to  the  effect  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  in  the  General  Assembly  can  be 
cast  by  countries  that  pay  less  than  7  percent 
of  the  U.N.'s  budget  and  that  you  know  that 
55  of  the  110  votes  are  Afro-Asian  and  that  the 
Republic  of  Gabon,  with  410,000  inhabitants, 
has  the  same  one  vote  that  the  U.S.  does  with 
180  million. 

I  remind  you,  by  the  way,  that  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  Nevada,  with  some  285,000  inhabitants, 
has  the  same  two  votes  that  New  York  does  with 
16,800,000  and  that,  with,  to  be  sure,  some  assist- 
ance from  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  the 
country  does  manage  to  survive.  Were  I  not 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  I  would 
be  tempted  to  recall  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's request  of  Carl  Akeley,  the  famous  Afri- 
can hunter,  that  he  bring  back  from  Africa  a 
couple  of  lions  to  be  turned  loose  in  the  Senate. 


"But,"  asked  Akeley,  "aren't  you  afraid  they'd 
make  a  mistake  ?"  "No,"  said  T.R.,  "not  if  they 
stay  there  long  enough !" 

The  "one  member,  one  vote"  provision  has 
been  in  the  charter  from  the  very  beginning — 
indeed  it  is  likely  that  the  U.N.  could  never 
have  been  organized  without  it.  It  is  even  more 
likely  that  it  will  stay  there,  for  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  change  getting  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority  from  110  individual  members 
proud  of  their  sovereign  equality. 

But  more  important,  the  United  States  is 
getting  along  very  well  without  such  a  change. 
Over  the  years  the  position  of  the  majority  of 
the  U.N.  members  has  generally  coincided  with 
that  of  the  United  States.  We  have  generally 
been  successful  in  securing  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority  for  recommendations  we  want 
and  in  preventing  a  two-thirds  majority  for 
recommendations  we  could  not  accept. 

I  must  not  give  the  wrong  impression.  The 
General  Assembly  has,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  anticolonialism,  adopted  resolutions  which 
we  wish  had  been  differently  worded  and  some, 
recommending  sanctions  against  South  Africa, 
which  we  have  opposed,  and  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  attitude  of  some  of  my  colleagues  to- 
ward colonialism  is  emotional  to  a  degree  that 
has  to  be  heard  to  be  believed. 

Indeed,  I  am  reminded  of  the  small  boy  who 
wrote  that  the  penal  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  are  very  severe  because  they  provide  for 
death  by  elocution,  and  it  is  true  that  there 
are  U.N.  delegates  who  do  not  realize  that  a 
speech,  to  be  immortal,  does  not  have  to  be 
eternal. 

But  we  must  remember,  I  think,  not  only  that 
we  Americans  were  the  very  first  anticolonial- 
ists,  the  very  first  revolutionaries  (although  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  seem 
to  have  forgotten  it) ,  but  also  that  for  a  very 
long  time  every  American  politician  felt  it  his 
duty  to  give  a  periodic  anticolonialist  twist 
to  the  British  lion's  tail.  We  must  likewise  re- 
member, in  our  occasional  irritation  with  the 
uncommitted,  that  the  slogan  that  governed  our 
Government  for  generations  was  "no  entangling 
alliances"  and  that  we  were  not  only  the  first 
anticolonialists  but  the  first  neutralists— now, 
if  you  please,  a  dirtyish  word. 
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What  we  must  and  can  and  do  hope  is  that 
Afro- Asian  attitudes  will  broaden  and  mature 
as  time  goes  on  and  that  preoccupation  with  the 
dying  issue  of  colonialism  will  be  succeeded  by 
occupation  with  the  living  issues  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

Facts  About  the  "Afro-Asian  Group" 

There  is  at  the  United  Nations  such  a  thing 
as  an  Afro- Asian  group,  just  as  there  is  a  Latin 
American  group,  a  British  Commonwealth 
group,  an  Arab  group,  et  cetera,  and  just  as  in 
our  own  Congress  there  is  a  farm  group,  a  beet- 
sugar  group,  a  silver  group,  et  cetera.  (You 
will  notice  that  I  do  not  say  farm  "bloc"— these 
days  the  Communists  seem  to  have  captured 
that  noun  for  themselves. )  Indeed,  I  have  never 
understood  why  people  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  political  groups  in  our  own 
legislatures  should  be  surprised  at  the  existence 
of  similar  groups  in  the  parliamentary  body 
that  is  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

When  one  has  said  "Afro- Asian  group,"  one 
has  not  said  very  much.  The  term  includes  such 
firm  friends  as  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and 
Thailand ;  such  varying  kinds  of  monarchies  as 
Morocco,  Cambodia,  and  Saudi  Arabia;  such 
varying  democracies  as  India,  Tunisia,  and  Li- 
beria ;  such  varying  neutrals  as  Burma,  Somalia, 
and  Ceylon;  and  the  variations  that  come  from 
the  differences  between  former  British  and 
former  French  rule— in  short,  a  many-colored 
patchwork  quilt,  in  appearance  one  piece  but  in 
fact  a  loosely  tied  together  miscellany  of  dis- 
parate and  often  conflicting  interests  and  view- 
points, tending  to  vote  together  on  any  issue 
which  has  the  tinge  of  colonialism  but  approach- 
ing most  other  issues  with  the  diversity  that 
characterizes  their  own  dissimilarities. 

The  U.N.  groups  do  play  a  leading  part  in 
U.N.  elections,  but  here  there  comes  into  play 
the  generally  benign  principle  of  rotation  in 
office  and  in  geographical  distribution.  Last 
year  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  was 
to  be  an  Afro-Asian,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Afro-Asian  group  nominated  and  supported 
that  very  experienced  and  distinguished  Paki- 
stani, former  Foreign  Minister  and  Judge  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  Sir  Zafrulla 


Khan,  who  with  skill  and  determination  per- 
formed the  unprecedented  miracle  of  getting  the 
17th  General  Assembly  to  finish  its  96-item 
schedule  some  28  hours  ahead  of  schedule. 

This  year  the  Latin  American  group  is  to 
provide  its  nominee  for  the  Presidency,  and  we 
are  confident  that  an  equally  outstanding  candi- 
date will  be  forthcoming  from  that  distin- 
guished aggregation. 

The  groups,  then,  perform  a  useful  purpose 
when  it  comes  to  elections. 

As  to  other  matters,  I  once  made  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  votes  of  the  Afro- Asians  on  every 
important  political  issue  that  came  before  the 
16th  and  17th  General  Assemblies.  These  in- 
cluded the  Soviet  attempt  to  make  the  office  of 
the  Secretary-General  into  a  troika,  the  elec- 
tion of  U  Thant,  the  Soviet  attempts  to  substi- 
tute Communist  China  for  Nationalist  China 
in  the  United  Nations,  the  South  Korea-North  ' 
Korea  question,  atomic  radiation,  nuclear  test- 
ing, disarmament,  a  decolonialization  target 
date,  Tibet,  Hungary,  Cuban  charges  against 
the  U.S.,  the  U.N.  bond  issue,  and  the  General  j 
Assembly's  acceptance  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  opinion  that  the  U.N.'s  Middle 
East  and  Congo  peacekeeping  expenses  are  man- 
datory on  its  members,  et  cetera.  In  virtually 
every  case  (other  than  recommendations  of 
sanctions  against  South  Africa  and  Portugal) 
the  majority  of  the  Afro- Asians  voted  the  same 
way  as  the  U.S.  did,  the  Soviet  bloc  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Those  occupants  of  the  extreme  right-field 
bleachers  in  the  American  political  scene  who 
seem  to  think  that  the  Communist  states  have 
somehow,  with  an  Afro- Asian  assist,  captured 
the  110-nation  General  Assembly  and  are  lead- 
ing the  U.S.  around  the  East  Eiver  by  the  nose 
simply  do  not  know  the  box  score.  The  box 
score  I  have  given  you  is  a  fact,  and  I  submit 
that  the  Daughters  of  our  Revolution,  when 
they  try  to  evaluate  the  performance  in  the 
U.N.  of  the  sons  of  other  revolutions,  should 
recognize  that  fact. 

The  Financial  Facts 

The  next  facts  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you  are  financial  facts— the  facts  as  to  the 
finances  of  the  U.N.  and  what  the  United  States 
should  do  about  them. 
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First,  as  to  the  facts. 

The  U.N.  is  in  a  financial  crisis.  As  you  all 
know,  the  trouble  does  not  come  from  its  ordi- 
nary operations,  which  are  paid  for  from  the 
so-called  ordinary  budget  of  some  $90  million 
a  year.  This  covers  Secretariat  salaries,  the 
expense  of  operating  the  headquarters  building 
in  New  York,  the  costs  of  meetings  and  con- 
ferences, et  cetera,  and  also  smaller  peacekeep- 
ing operations  such  as  U.N.  supervision  of  the 
Palestine,  Kashmir,  and  Korean  truces  and 
cease-fires. 

This  regular  budget  is  met  by  yearly  assess- 
ments on  the  U.N.  members  made  according  to 
agreed  percentages,  determined  by  the  General 
Assembly  every  3  years  as  recommended  by  a 
Contributions  Committee  of  experts  on  the 
basis,  broadly  speaking,  of  relative  capacity  to 
pay.  The  present  U.S.  percentage  is  32.02, 
down  from  39.89  in  1946. 

A  word  as  to  the  mystic  figure  of  32.02.  Some 
of  our  best  friends  in  the  U.N.  argue  that  the 
U.S.  should  be  paying  much  more  than  that 
figure,  on  the  ground  that  the  Contributions 
Committee  experts  presently  calculate  our  na- 
tional income  at  39  percent  of  that  of  the  total 
U.N.  membership  and  that  that  figure  should 
be  increased  to  some  44  percent  after  the  allow- 
ances made  (and  they  are  made)  to  countries 
with  very  low  per  capita  incomes. 

The  U.S.  delegation  has  never  accepted  these 
contentions.  The  U.N.  has  recognized  the  sound 
principle  that  no  organization  should  let  itself 
get  in  the  position  of  being  financially  depend- 
ent, preponderantly,  on  any  one  nation  and 
has  duly  adopted  a  resolution  that  in  principle 
no  one  country  should  be  assessed  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  budget.  Toward  that  figure 
the  U.S.  percentage  has  been  dropping  from  its 
initial  1946  assessment  of  39.89  percent. 

As  I  have  said,  the  U.N.'s  financial  troubles 
do  not  come  from  the  regular  budget  assess- 
ment. These  are  pretty  well  paid  up,  and  the 
arrears  are  not  serious.  The  trouble  is  with  the 
assessments  for  the  U.N.  forces  in  the  Middle 
East  patrolling  the  Gaza  Strip  armistice  line 
and  the  U.N.  forces  seeking  to  bring  peace 
and  stability  to  the  Congo. 

The  expenses  of  these  two  operations  have 
been  running  at  the  rate  of  $140  million  a  year. 
Serious  opposition  to  assessing  such  amounts  at 


the  regular  budget  rates  developed,  and,  to  get 
the  General  Assembly  to  pass  any  assessment 
resolutions  at  all  for  these  operations,  it  proved 
necessary  to  assess  the  smaller  members  at  much 
less  than  their  normal  assessment  percentages. 
Because  the  U.S.  was  convinced  that  it  was 
necessary  in  its  interest  to  have  the  operations 
continue,  it  has  made,  pursuant  to  due  congres- 
sional authorization,  voluntary  contributions 
over  and  above  its  regular  32.02  percent,  cover- 
ing virtually  all  the  difference.  This  meant  that 
its  total  contributions,  assessed  and  voluntary, 
amounted  to  some  48  percent  of  the  aggregate 
costs. 

Even  so,  a  substantial  number  of  members 
failed  to  pay  the  assessments. 

The  Communist  bloc  refused  to  pay  on  the 
ground  that  such  peacekeeping  operations  can 
be  authorized  and  the  expenses  assessed  only  by 
the  Security  Council.  (The  Congo  operation 
was  authorized  by  the  Security  Council,  but 
the  Soviets  claim  that  its  mandate  has  not  been 
complied  with.  The  expenses  of  both  operations 
were  assessed  by  the  General  Assembly.) 

The  Arab  countries,  South  Africa,  France, 
and  others  refused  to  pay  for  at  least  one  of 
these  operations  because  they  disapproved  it. 

Others,  including  many  of  the  less  developed 
countries,  refused  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
too  poor  to  pay. 

Many  claimed  that  the  assessments  were  not 
legally  binding  and  that  therefore  they  didn't 
have  to  pay  them. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  refusals  the  arrears 
in  the  assessments  for  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Congo  mounted  alarmingly. 

To  meet  the  crisis,  two  principal  steps  were 
taken.  First,  the  General  Assembly  authorized 
a  $200  million  bond  issue,  repayable  from  regu- 
lar budget  assessments  over  a  25-year  period,  to 
permit  the  peacekeeping  operations  to  be  carried 
on  during  a  breathing  spell.20  Second,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  asked  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  for  an  advisory  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  peacekeeping  assessments  are  mandatory 
and  binding  on  members. 

As  to  the  bond  issue,  only  about  $74  million 
has  been  subscribed  for  by  58  countries  other 

20  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  26,  1962,  p.  311,  and 
July  23, 1962,  p.  142. 
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than  the  U.S.,  which  makes  a  total,  including 
the  U.S.  matching  subscription,  of  $148  million. 
On  July  20  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
handed  down  its  advisory  opinion21  that  the 
Middle  East  and  Congo  expenses  are  "expenses 
of  the  Organization"  within  the  meaning  of 
article  17  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  which  means 
that  assessments  to  pay  them  are  legally  binding 
on  the  members.    The  General  Assembly  "ac- 
cepted" the  opinion  on  December  19th  by  a  vote 
of  76  to  17,  with  8  abstentions.22    I  emphasize 
the  "accepted,"  for  an  amendment  supported  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  France,  whereby  the  As- 
sembly would  merely  have  "noted"  the  opinion, 
was  defeated,  with  28  votes  for,  61  against,  and 
14  abstentions,  thus  clearly  showing  that  the 
Assembly  intended  the  Court's  opinion  to  be  its 
operating  rule. 

This  means  that  article  19  of  the  charter  is 
applicable  and  that  a  member  will  lose  its  vote 
in  the  General  Assembly  if  its  arrears  amount 
to  its  last  5  years'  assessments  for  all  accounts 
lumped  together— regular  budget  and  peace- 
keeping. The  formula  works  slowly,  for  most 
countries  are  pretty  well  up  to  date  on  their  reg- 
ular budget  assessments,  but  as  from  January 
1  1964,  the  Soviet  Union  stands  to  lose  its  As- 
sembly'vote  by  what  we  regard  as  the  automatic 
working  of  article  19,  if  it  pays  nothing  for  the 
Middle  East  and  Congo  operations  before  that 

time. 

Despite  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
recent  months,  the  principle  of  collective  finan- 
cial responsibility  confirmed  by  the  Inter- 
national Court  as  a  legal  theory  has  not  yet 
become  a  fiscal  practice.  There  are  still  46 
countries  which  have  paid  nothing  for  the 
Congo  and  24  countries  which  have  paid  noth- 
ing for  the  Middle  East  operation. 

All  countries,  large  and  small,  have  a  common 
interest  in  maintaining  and  strengthening  the 
U.N.  as  a  dynamic  instrument  of  collective  se- 
curity in  a  dangerous  world.    If  the  U.N.  is  to 

21  For  a  Department  statement,  see  iUd.,  Aug.  13, 

1962,  p.  246. 

22  For  text  of  a  resolution,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  7, 1963,  p.  61. 


surmount  its  present  financial  crisis,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  its  members  will  have  to 
accept  the  financial  consequences  of  this  fact. 
I  am  confident  that  they  will. 

U.N.  Benefits  Are  Worth  the  Cost 

But  our  difficulties  with  U.N.  financing  do 
not  derive  entirely  from  the  attitudes  of  other 
members.  There  are  some  Americans  who  say 
that  membership  in  the  U.N.  is  too  expensive 
for  the  U.S. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  this 
argument.    The  total  annual  budget  of  the  U.N. 
system— including  the  regular  U.N.  budget,  the 
budgets  of  the  U.N.  specialized  agencies,  the 
U.N.  voluntary  programs,  and  ,the  U.N.  peace- 
keeping operations — amounts  to  something  like  | 
$500  million.    The  U.S.  share  of  this  is  some- 
thing like  $200  million  a  year.  ] 
Is  this  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  peace?    It 
amounts  to  a  little  more  than  $1  a  year  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  what  we 
spend  each  year  for  military  defense.    It  is  less , 
than  the  cost  of  one  B-70  aircraft— a  weapons 
system  which  the  Congress  has  been  urging  the, 
President  to  procure. 

The  real  test  of  the  validity  of  any  expendi- 
ture is  not  its  size  or  its  proportion  but  whether 
it  is  justified  in  terms  of  what  you  get  for  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  a  dollar  sign  on  what  the 
United  States  gets  from  the  U.N.  But  I  believe 
sober  consideration  of  the  record  of  the  U.N. 
leads  to  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  its  ac- 
tivities—in building  the  material  basis  for  free- 
dom around  the  world,  in  promoting  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes,  and  in  containing 
brush  fires  which  might  trigger  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust—are clearly  worth  the  cost  to  the  people  of 
our  country. 

It  is  not  perfect,  for  it  is  a  human  institu- 
tion, and,  like  all  human  institutions,  it  has  its 
virtues  and  its  faults.  But  when  we  contem- 
plate what  might  be  the  cost  if  it  were  not  there, 
I  think  we  should  be  grateful  that  it  is  there  to 
cost  what  it  does  cost. 
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The  Contribution  of  Women  in  a  Changing  World 

by  Mrs.  Katie  Louchheim 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs x 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today 
and  to  have  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
District  III  of  Zonta.  I  have  long  admired 
your  clubs  for  your  record  of  community  service 
and  for  the  imagination  which  prompted  you  to 
establish  scholarships  for  women  in  aero- 
nautics. 

The  choice  of  this  field  reflects  your  convic- 
tion that  there  is  no  area  of  man's  knowledge, 
or  of  man's  exploration,  to  which  women  can- 
not contribute.  The  point  was  proved  by  your 
fellow  Zontian,  Amelia  Earhart,  to  whom  the 
scholarships  are  a  fitting  memorial.  Further 
proof  can  be  seen  every  year  in  the  young 
scholars  from  all  over  the  world  who  have  been 
winning  Earhart  awards  since  1938. 

Still  further  proof,  if  it  is  needed,  can  be 
found  in  this  year's  winners  of  the  Federal 
Woman's  Award.  For  2  years  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  presiding  over  the  selection  com- 
mittee. Of  the  six  award  winners  this  year, 
two  are  in  aeronautics.  Mrs.  Blanche  Noyes 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  a  brilliant 
flier,  a  winner  of  air  races,  is  responsible,  for  the 
Government's  airmarking  program.  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Presley  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  a  physicist  and 
mathematician,  is  a  pioneer  in  the  development 
of  sounding  rockets.  One  of  last  year's  Federal 
Woman's  Award  winners,  Miss  Nancy  Koman, 
a  36-year-old  astronomer,  designed  the  instru- 
ments for  the  orbiting  solar  observatory  to  be 
launched  later  this  year. 

These  women,  like  your  Earhart  award  win- 
ners, are  riding  the  wave  of  the  future. 

'Address  made  before  Zonta  International  at  Pater- 
son,  N.J.,  on  Apr.  20  (press  release  205  dated  Apr.  19). 
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To  come  back  to  earth,  for  most  of  us  must 
be  earthbound,  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you 
about  women's  responsibilities  and  contribu- 
tions on  our  own  planet.  Fortunately  you 
members  of  Zonta  are  as  deeply  concerned  with 
your  own  communities  and  with  communities 
in  other  parts  of  this  world  as  you  are  with 
outer  space.  Fortunately — because  there  is  so 
much  to  do. 

The  Zonta  Clubs  are  part  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can institution.    The  clubwoman  has  come  to  be 
a  permanent  fixture  on  the  American  scene. 
She  may  be  caricatured  sometimes,  but  what 
would  we  do  without  her?     In  my  years  of 
traveling  through  this  wonderful  world,  I  have 
acquired  a  solid  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
organized  woman.    What  she  can  accomplish, 
and  has  accomplished,  makes  me  wonder  how 
civilization  could  have  got  beyond  the  Stone 
Age  without  a  band  of  leopard-skin-clad  ladies 
marching  the  populace  out  of  the  caves  to  a 
Cave  Dwellers'  Community  Cleanup  Council. 
It  is  a  fact  that  American  women  through 
their  organizations  have  changed  the  faces  of 
their  communities.    They  have  seen  needs,  and 
they  have  done  something  about  the  needs. 
They  have  buttonholed  mayors  and  city  council- 
men   and  congressmen.     They  have  wangled 
the  money  for  hospitals  and  school  buildings 
out  of  hornyhanded  businessmen  and  paid  part 
of  the  price  out  of  their  own  pockets.    They 
have  given  themselves  in  volunteer  service  to 
those  hospitals,  to  school  libraries,  to  clinics 
and  camps  for  handicapped  children,  to  activ- 
ities centers  for  older  people.    You  know  this 
because  you  do  all  these  things,  and  more,  your- 
selves. 
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This  kind  of  voluntary  effort  is  an  old  Ameri- 
can tradition.  It  grew  and  flourished  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  American  history,  in 
the  sturdy  atmosphere  of  pioneer  settlements 
where  neighbors  had  to  help  each  other  in  order 
to  survive.  As  you  may  realize,  it  is  not  a  tra- 
dition in  most  other  countries.  Our  American 
zeal  for  joining  a  multiplicity  of  organizations, 
especially  women's  organizations,  has  long  as- 
tounded foreigners  and  even  amused  them.  But 
this  is  a  new  era :  Newly  developing  nations  are 
looking  for  solutions  to  overwhelming  problems, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  the  leaders  of  many  of 
these  nations  that  women's  organizations  can 
play  a  useful  part. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  the  American 
women's  voluntary  organization  has  become  as 
much  an  object  of  earnest  study  by  visitors  from 
abroad  as  a  Detroit  assembly  line,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  supermarkets,  or  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  A  meeting  with  a  major 
women's  group  is  an  indispensable  part  of  a 
well-balanced  program  for  a  visiting  leader 
from  a  new  nation,  along  with  Niagara  Falls, 
the  Grand  Canyon,  or  Disneyland.  Women— 
and  men,  too— all  over  the  world  have  heard 
about  this  unique  institution  of  the  American 
women's  club.  Many  come  to  the  United  States 
expressly  to  find  out  how  our  women  deal  with 
school  problems  through  the  PTA,  or  float  a 
bond  issue,  or  raise  money  for  medical  research, 
or  help  get  out  the  vote.  They  want  to  see  how 
we  recruit,  train,  and  organize  volunteers  for 
community  service. 

If  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery, 
we  American  women  should  be  flattered,  for  in 
the  past  decade  or  so  women's  organizations 
have  sprung  up  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
some  of  them  more  or  less  like  our  own  or  even 
direct  offspring.  When  I  visited  Japan  a  year 
ago  to  meet  with  women's  groups,  I  found  my- 
self surrounded  by  familiar  labels.  There  are, 
for  example,  Japanese  Leagues  of  Women 
Voters,  Japanese  Business  and  Professional 
Women  and  University  Women,  Japanese  Girl 
Scouts— and,  of  course,  Japanese  Zontians. 
While  Americans  might  not  always  recognize 
themselves  in  their  counterparts,  these  trans- 
plants have  adapted  to  different  conditions  and 
are  contributing  in  their  own  way  to  the  prog- 
ress of  women  in  other  lands. 


Changing  Status  of  Women 

The  rise  of  women's  organizations  in  many  of 
the  developing  countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  is  one  sign  of  revolutionary 
change— the  swift  or  gradual  change  in  the 
status  of  women.  Those  of  you  who  attended 
last  year's  annual  convention  of  Zonta  heard  the 
illuminating  panel  discussion  led  by  your  second 
vice  president  and  my  good  friend,  Marguerite 
Kawalt,  on  the  kinds  of  discrimination  which 
women  still  face — even  in  advanced  countries. 
But,  as  Dr.  Rawalt  pointed  out,  much  progress 
has  been  made. 

In  countries  where  they  were  held  by  tradi- 
tion to  a  subservient  role,  women  are  emerging 
to  play  a  larger  part  in  national  life.    Girls  and 
women  have  new,  or  larger,  opportunities  for 
education.    With  education,  with  economic  de-' 
velopment,  with  the  relaxation  of  traditional 
barriers  against  their  working  outside  the  home, 
more  women  are  earning  money.    They  are  ac- 
quiring economic  rights  and  a  degree  of  per- 
sonal independence  previously  denied  them. 

In  the  field  of  political  rights  the  changed, 
status  of  women  has  been  phenomenal.  Of  the: 
110  nations  which  are  members  of  the  United; 
Nations,  95  give  women  full  and  equal  rights. 
In  8  countries  women  have  partial  rights;  in 
only  7  do  they  have  no  rights.  And  66  of  these 
nations  have  acted  to  assure  women  of  political 
rights  since  the  U.N.  Charter  was  adopted  in 
1945. 

Generalizations  are  misleading,  of  course,  for 
these  changes  are  taking  place  over  a  vast  area, 
in  many  continents  and  countries.  The  rate  of 
change  varies  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
within  countries,  depending  on  history,  religion, 
tradition,  local  attitudes;  on  whether  the  area 
is  urban  or  rural,  isolated  or  open  and  suscep- 
tible to  influences  from  outside.  But  even  in 
the  most  conservative  Moslem  nations,  perhaps 
the  most  closed  of  societies,  the  winds  of  change 
are  blowing. 

There  was  an  interesting  illustration  of  this 
in  Yemen  a  short  while  back,  before  the  Repub- 
lic was  established.  When  the  United  States 
opened  a  legation  in  Yemen  about  5  years  ago. 
the  only  schools  were  Koranic  schools,  open  only 
to  boys.  The  wife  of  our  charge  d'affaires  or- 
ganized a  few  classes  in  her  house,  for  her  own 
children  and  other  children  of  the  diplomatic 
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corps.  Within  3  months  a  Yemeni  Government 
official  came  to  her  and  begged  her  to  take  his 
three  daughters  into  her  school.  These  three 
were  followed  by  more  Yemeni  children,  both 
boys  and  girls.  The  first  Yemeni  father's  ex- 
planation for  entering  his  daughters  was  illu- 
minating. He  said :  "Unless  our  children,  espe- 
cially our  girls,  can  be  assured  a  modern  educa- 
tion, our  country  has  no  future.  We  know 
that  the  Middle  Eastern  countries  which  have 
progressed  in  the  last  50  years  are  those  where 
schools  have  been  established  and  where  eventu- 
ally women  have  been  allowed  to  learn  as  well 
as  men." 

The  reasons  for  the  changing  status  of  wom- 
en are  many  and  complex.  One  is  the  reason 
given  by  the  Yemeni  official.  The  leaders  of 
the  developing  countries  realize  that  a  modern 
nation  cannot  exist  with  a  backward  female 
population.  If  they  are  to  develop  their  re- 
sources, they  need  all  their  man-  and  woman- 
power,  and  they  need  it  trained. 

There  is  also  an  element  of  national  pride. 
Officials  from  the  newly  independent  nations 
of  Africa,  for  example,  who  have  visited  more 
developed  countries  are  impressed  with  the 
capability  of  the  women.  They  are  quick  to 
grasp  that  a  capable  female  population  is  a 
characteristic  of  development;  therefore  they 
want  it  at  home.  There  is,  too,  a  more  per- 
sonal and  private  source  of  pressure  for  the 
emergence  of  women— or  at  least  for  their  edu- 
cation ;  that  is  the  boredom  of  the  younger  edu- 
cated men  with  uneducated  wives. 

The  major  pressures  for  the  emergence  of 
women  come  from  the  women  themselves — from 
their  own  awareness  that  a  better  life  is  possi- 
ble for  them;  from  their  own  need  to  fulfill 
their  potential.  Women  are  part  of  the  "revo- 
lution of  rising  expectations."  They  are  com- 
ing to  realize  that  they  don't  have  to  starve, 
or  lose  their  babies,  or  be  illiterate.  They  have 
discovered  that  other  women— in  Europe,  or 
the  United  States— have  more  status  and 
independence.  They  are  tired,  as  an  East 
African  woman  put  it,  "of  being  led  like  mules 
by  our  men." 

In  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  Latin  America  with 
its  Moorish-influenced  Spanish  culture,  women 
are  casting  off  their  social  indifference  and  tak- 
ing part  in  civic  and  political  activity.    Take 


Venezuela,  for  example.  Our  Ambassador  has 
written  me:  "Only  a  few  years  ago,  women 
would  not  have  dreamed  of  appearing  on  the 
streets  offering  anti-Communist  propaganda 
for  sale.  Today  women  from  the  highest  levels 
of  the  social  hierarchy  seem  willing  to  come 
out  and  express  themselves  about  the  things 
they  feel  strongly  for  and  against."  They  are 
forming  organizations  for  self-education,  self- 
improvement,  and  assistance  to  others.  A  good 
case  in  point,  as  you  well  know,  is  the  Zonta 
Club  of  Guatemala.  Its  vital  and  dedicated 
career- women  members  have  roused  public  in- 
terest in  Guatemala  City's  neglected  children 
and  have  made  themselves  personally  respon- 
sible for  a  rehabilitation  program  in  the  deten- 
tion home  for  adolescent  girls.  This  is  in  the 
best  tradition  of  community  service. 

Widening  Horizons  of  American  Women 

We  American  women  have  always  acknowl- 
edged that  we  were  our  brother's  or  sister's 
keeper.  Recently  our  horizons  have  widened  a 
thousandfold.  American  women  are  living  and 
working  all  over  the  world.  And  as  you  know, 
perhaps  from  your  own  experience,  an  Ameri- 
can woman  who  is  transplanted  from  New  York 
to  New  Delhi  or  from  Wilmington  to  Ouaga- 
dougou puts  the  skills  she  acquired  at  home  at 
the  service  of  her  new  community.  Like  a  good 
guest,  she  helps  quietly  with  the  host  country's 
housework.  She  may  help  in  a  clinic  or  hos- 
pital. She  may  teach  English  in  a  local  school. 
She  may  show  a  group  of  volunteers  how  to 
work  together  more  effectively,  simply  by  doing 
these  things  herself.  Or  she  may  organize  a 
service  club. 

Here  at  home  many  of  our  large  women's 
organizations  have  begun  or  expanded  overseas 
programs.  For  some,  foreign  aid  is  a  new 
frontier  of  service.  One  major  American  wom- 
en's group  raises  funds  to  support  community 
development  and  literacy  programs  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  Another  shares 
its  techniques  of  civic  education  with  women 
in  South  America.  A  third  conducts  training 
seminars  in  voluntary  organization  for  African 
women.  You  members  of  Zonta  have  helped 
build  a  village  for  refugees  in  West  Germany. 
Now  you  are  making  possible  vocational  train- 
ing for  refugee  Arab  girls  in  Jordan. 
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But  women's  organizations  are  making  an 
important  contribution  to  foreign  aid  on  their 
own  doorstep.    For  they  are  the  pillars  of  hos- 
pitality to  visitors  who  come  to  the  United 
States,  under  government  or  private  auspices, 
to  observe  our  techniques  of  business,  indus- 
try, government,  our  schools  and  colleges,  or 
our  health  and  welfare  services.     To  me  the 
most  interesting  of  these  visitors  are  the  women, 
relatively  few  in  number,  from  the  developing 
countries.    Almost  every  one  of  these  nations 
now  has  at  least  a  few  women  strategically 
placed  to  influence  their  country's  progress. 
They  are  the  pioneering  educators,  doctors,  so- 
cial workers,  and  leaders  of  women's  organiza- 
tions.    They  are  women  who  are  helping  to 
mold  the  changing  pattern  of  life,  women  who 
will  teach  new  ways  to  the  masses  of  other 
women.    These  are  the  women  who  have  been 
coming  here  as  guests  of  our  Government  for 
a  short  period  of  travel  and  observation.    As 
just  one  example  let  me  mention  Sefiora  Marta 
de  Lusky,  a  leader  in  many  welfare  activities 
in  Guatemala,  who  visited  us  last  year— and 
who  happens  to  be  a  member  of  the  Guatemala 
Zonta  Club. 

The  foreign  leader  on  such  a  tour  has  a 
glimpse  of  many  American  institutions- 
schools,  factories,  and  farms;  hospitals;  juve- 
nile courts;  state  and  local  governments— not 
to  mention  the  scenery.  (A  recent  ambitious 
visitor  from  India  drew  up  in  advance  a  long 
list  of  her  interests,  which  included  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  a  foam  rubber  plant,  An- 
toine's  restaurant  in  New  Orleans,  voting  ma- 
chines, and  a  Las  Vegas  gambling  casino.)  But 
the  institutions  which  make  the  greatest  impact 
are  our  voluntary  organizations  and  the  Ameri- 
can home. 

These  study  tours  have  proved  to  be  an  ef- 
fective way  not  only  to  show  our  techniques 
and  to  demonstrate  democracy  at  work.  Many 
foreign  visitors  have  a  mental  picture  of 
America  as  a  place  where  the  living  is  easy 
and  of  Americans  as  spoiled,  superficial,  and 
immature.  I  remember,  as  typical  of  this  view, 
a  Japanese  local  political  leader  who  was  very 
critical  of  us  when  she  arrived.  After  2 
months  in  the  United  States  she  confessed  to 


me :  "Somehow  I  thought  God  had  just  given 
you  Americans  everything  on  a  silver  platter. 
Now  I  know  that  you  work  very  hard  for  what 
you  have." 

There  was  a  group  of  Latin  American  social 
workers  who  were  prepared  to  find  us  "essen- 
tially complacent,  homogeneous,  and  standard- 
ized."    They  were  astonished  and  delighted, 
they  said,  to  discover  "a  perpetual  soul-search- 
ing and  astringent  self-analysis,  and  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  on  practically  everything." 
It  also  comes  as  a  pleasant  surprise  to  our 
visitors   to    find   the   widespread   assumption 
abroad   that   segregation   is   practiced   every- 
where in  our  country  is  equally  far  from  the 
truth.     This  was  brought  home  to  me  in  a 
poignant  moment  at  a  tea  party  I  gave  to  wel- 
come   some    newly    arrived    African    school- 
teachers.    As  they  were  leaving,  one  of  the 
African  women  asked  to  say  a  few  words.  "Be- 
fore taking  off  for  America,"  she  told  me,  "we 
all  had  grave  hesitations  about  whether  we 
should  come.    We  were  not  sure  that  you  really 
wanted  us;  we  did  not  know  how  we  would  be 
received.     But  today  you  have  convinced  us 
that  we  are  truly  welcome." 

To  many  of  our  visitors  the  American  woman 
and  American  family  life  are  the  greatest  sur- 
prises of  all.    "I  supposed,"  a  young  Nigerian 
newspaperwoman  admitted,  "that  the  typical 
American  housewife  moved  leisurely  around  in 
the  morning,  wearing  a  beautiful  housecoat  and 
pressing  buttons  for  eveiything  she  wanted. 
After  staying  with  a  few  families,  I  realize  that 
she  works  as  hard  as  any  Nigerian  housewife." 
The  American  woman's  sense  of  public  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  efficiency  of  her  volunteer 
service,  arouses  the  visitors'  admiration  no  less 
than  her  devotion  to  her  private  life.    But  they 
discover,  too,  that  the  sharing  of  household 
burdens  is  what  makes  her  community  service 
possible.    More  than  New  York  skyscrapers  or 
our  vast  distances,  visitors  remember  that  the 
American  husband  mows  the  lawn  and  helps 
with  the  marketing;  that  the  children  set  the 
table  and  wash  the  dishes ;  that  babysitters  make 
it  possible  for  young  American  couples  to  spend 
an  evening  out  together,  whether  at  the  movies 
or  at  the  PTA. 
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Hospitality  of  American  Homes 

It  is  through  the  warm  hospitality  of 
American  homes  that  our  visitors  make  these 
discoveries.  And  generally  the  homes  are 
opened  to  them  through  the  generosity  and 
interest  of  community  organizations  such  as 
your  own  Zonta  Clubs.  You  are,  I  am  sure, 
also  supplementing  the  Government's  pro- 
grams through  exchanges  of  visits  with  Zon- 
tians  of  other  countries.  You  are  doing  so 
much  that  I  would  hesitate  to  ask  you  to  do 
more.  But  if  you  are  inspired  to  stretch  your 
hospitality  further,  I  have  a  suggestion.  It  is 
a  suggestion  I  have  passed  along  to  Mar- 
guerite Eawalt,  but  I  would  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  mention  it  to  you. 

Most  of  the  personnel  of  the  various  na- 
tional missions  to  the  United  Nations  never 
have  a  chance  to  see  anything  of  the  United 
States  except  New  York  City.  Their  view  of 
our  country  is  limited  to  the  steel  and  concrete 
canyons  of  Manhattan;  or  perhaps  they  get  as 
far  afield  as  the  closely  built  suburbs  of 
Queens  or  Jackson  Heights,  where  many  of 
them  live.  A  committee  of  the  Conference 
Group  of  U.S.  National  Organizations  for  the 
United  Nations  is  trying  to  work  out  a  plan 
to  give  the  U.N.  mission  staff  people  a  little 
summer  vacation  and  a  glimpse  of  our  pic- 
turesque and  varied  landscape — our  hills  and 
mountains,  our  lakes  and  seashores — and  a  feel 
of  our  small  towns  and  villages  in  the  country 
beyond  the  Hudson. 

The  idea  would  be  that  local  chapters  of 
organizations  such  as  yours  might  invite  one 
or  two  or  three  people  to  be  their  guests  for  a 
week.  The  U.N.  guests  could  stay  with  a 
family,  see  the  local  sights,  swim,  walk,  relax, 
and  get  a  sense  of  the  real  America.  Chapters 
could  invite  nationals  of  the  country  which 
most  interested  them.  It  would  be  a  learning 
experience  for  hosts  as  well  as  guests.  I  leave 
the  thought  with  you.  I  hope  you  will  want 
to  consider  it. 

Here  is  another  opportunity  for  building 
bridges  of  understanding  between  Americans 
and  other  people.  Women,  I  submit,  have  a 
special  talent  for  building  these  bridges.  They 
have  a  feel  for  the  human  element,  for  the 


simple  things  which  people  have  in  common. 
They  have  imagination  and  sensitivity.  And 
you,  as  women  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion, are  particularly  well  equipped  for  this 
job  of  spiritual  engineering.  I  salute  you  for 
what  you  are  already  contributing  to  friend- 
ship and  understanding  and  for  what  I  know 
you  will  be  doing  in  the  future. 

Clark  Clifford  Named  Chairman 
of  Intelligence  Advisory  Board 

President  Kennedy  announced  on  April  23 
(White  House  press  release)  the  appointment 
of  Clark  Clifford  as  chairman  of  the  President's 
Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board,  effective 
April  24.  Mr.  Clifford  succeeds  James  E. 
Killian,  Jr.,  whose  resignation  as  chairman  and 
member  of  the  Board  was  recently  accepted  by 
the  President.1 

Established  by  Executive  order  dated  May  4, 
1961,2  the  Board,  in  the  performance  of  its  ad- 
visory duties  to  the  President,  is  responsible  for 
conducting  a  continuing  review  and  assessment 
of  all  functions  of  the  several  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies  having  responsibilities 
in  foreign  intelligence  and  related  fields.  Based 
on  such  continuing  review  and  assessments  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Board  to  advise  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  objectives  and 
conduct  of  the  foreign  intelligence  and  related 
activities  of  the  United  States  which  are  re- 
quired in  the  interest  of  foreign  policy,  national 
defense,  and  security. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Clifford  the  present  mem- 
bership of  the  Board  is  as  follows : 

William  O.  Baker,  vice  president  for  research,  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories,  Murray  Hill,  N.J. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  Doolittle,  USAF  (retired),  Space  Tech- 
nology Laboratories,  Inc.,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 

Gordon  Gray,  Washington,  D.C. 

Edwin  H.  Land,  president,  Polaroid  Corporation,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

William  L.  Langer,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 


1  For  an  exchange  of  letters  between  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Dr.  Killian,  see  White  House  press  release 
dated  Apr.  23. 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  May  22,  1961,  p.  774. 
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Robert  D.  Murphy,  president,  Corning  Glass  Interna- 
tional, New  York,  N.T. 

Frank  Pace,  Jr.,  General  Dynamics  Corporation,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

J.  Patrick  Coyne  continues  to  serve  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Board  at  the  direction  of 
the  President. 


Secretary  Rusk  Urges  Americans 
To  Join  "Books  USA"  Campaign 

Statement  by  Secretary  Rusk 

Press  release  239  dated  May  1 

There  is  a  great  and  growing  curiosity  about 
the  United  States  throughout  the  world.  Men 
and  women  of  all  nations  want  to  learn  more 
about  this  country — its  history,  its  beliefs,  its 
people,  and  the  way  they  live. 

The  United  States  Information  Agency  tries 
to  help  satisfy  this  curiosity  by  stocking  librar- 
ies abroad  and  supporting  translations  of 
American  books  into  foreign  languages.  It 
cannot,  however,  supply  enough  books  to  meet 
the  requests  of  foreign  libraries,  schools,  and 
other  institutions.  Nor,  I  believe,  should  this 
country,  built  as  it  is  so  largely  on  voluntary 
organizations  and  private  actions,  expect  the 
job  to  be  done  solely  and  completely  by  a  Gov- 
ernment agency. 

Seven  paperback  publishers  have  undertaken 
a  project  to  help  fill  this  demand  abroad  for 
American  books.  It  is  called  "Books  USA." 
Under  this  plan,  the  publishers  have  made  up 
packets  of  representative  American  books  which 
they  are  offering  for  sale  to  the  public  at  no 
profit.  Four  dollars  will  deliver,  in  the  name 
of  the  donor,  a  packet  of  10  books  to  a  school, 
library,  or  other  institution  overseas. 

The  job  of  better  informing  peoples  abroad 
about  our  land  and  its  way  of  life  represents  a 
great  challenge  to  all  Americans,  and  "Books 
USA"  offers  a  way  of  meeting  this  challenge. 
I  urge  every  American  to  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  informing  the  world  about  our  coun- 
try by  joining  this  campaign.  An  inquiry  to 
Books  USA,  Box  1960,  Washington,  D.C.,  will 
bring  you  full  details. 


United  Nations  Day,  1963 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  symbolizes  man's  eter- 
nal  quest  for  enduring  peace  with  justice,  and  provides 
us  with  our  most  promising  means  for  achieving  that 
high  purpose ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has,  on  numerous  oc- 
casions during  its  brief  life,  clearly  and  forcefully 
demonstrated  its  value  as  a  vital  diplomatic  forum  in 
times  of  international  crises ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations,  through  its  participa- 
tion in  programs  for  social  and  economic  development, 
has  provided  significant  material  assistance  and  leader- 
ship throughout  the  world  in  efforts  to  raise  standards 
of  life ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  actively  sponsors  and 
advances  the  cause  of  human  rights ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  serves  the  interests  of  ', 
this  Nation  by  promoting  humanitarian  principles  | 
which  we  share ;  and 

Whereas  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  recog-  ; 
nize    the   aims   and   accomplishments   of   the   United 
Nations ;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na-  ! 
tions  has  resolved  that  October  twenty-fourth,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  should  be  dedicated  each  year  to  making  < 
known  the  purposes,  principles,  and  accomplishments  j 
of  the  United  Nations ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  urge  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  to  observe  Thursday,  October  24, 
1963,  as  United  Nations  Day  by  means  of  community 
programs  which  will  demonstrate  their  faith  in  the 
United  Nations  and  contribute  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  its  aims,  problems,  and  accomplishments. 

I  also  call  upon  the  officials  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  and  upon  local  officials  to  encourage  citi- 
zen groups  and  agencies  of  the  press,  radio,  television, 
and  motion  pictures  to  engage  in  appropriate  ob- 
servance of  United  Nations  Day  throughout  the  land 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Committee  for 
the  United  Nations  and  other  organizations. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twentieth  day 
of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
[seal]     hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence  of  the   United   States   of  America  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seventh. 


ffLJ  i^J\ 


1  No.  3533 ;  28  Fed.  Reg.  4081. 


By  the  President: 
Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


Adjourned  During  April  1963 

United  Nations  Conference  of  Plenipotentiaries  on  Consular  Rela- 
tions. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  19th  Session    .    .    . 

ICAO  Legal  Subcommittee 

GATT  Working  Party  on  Tariff  Reduction 

ICAO  Facilitation  Division:  6th  Meeting 

ITU  Administrative  Council:  18th  Session 

GATT  Committee  III  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade     .    .    . 

International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group:  5th  Session  of  Special 
Working  Group. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Subcommittee  on  Mineral  Resources  and  Develop- 
ment. 

IA-ECOSOC  Special  Committee  on  Health,  Housing,  and  Com- 
munity Development. 

GATT  Working  Party  on  Relations  with  Less  Developed  Countries  . 

Inter- American  Commission  of  Women:  Executive  Committee    .    . 

OECD  Agriculture  Committee 

GATT  Special  Group  on  Trade  in  Tropical  Products 

International  Sugar  Council:  14th  Session 

OECD  Fisheries  Committee 

WMO  Fourth  Congress 

OECD  Development  Assistance  Committee:  Meeting  on  Terms  of 
Aid. 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  35th  Session 

Central  American  Ministers  of  Government,  Interior,  and  Security  . 

IA-ECOSOC  Special  Committee  on  Education  and  Training  .    .    . 

OECD  Development  Assistance  Committee:  Regional  Meeting  on 
Certain  Latin  American  Countries. 

OECD  Trade  Committee:  Working  Party  on  Antidumping  Action  . 

Meeting  on  Planning  Methods  of  Accelerating  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress in  Central  America  and  Panama. 

OECD  Energy  Committee:  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Energy  Price  Statistics 

OECD  Economic  Policy  Committee:  Working  Party  on  Costs  of 
Production  and  Prices. 

SEATO  Council  of  Ministers:  8th  Meeting 

ECAFE  Study  Week  on  Techniques  of  Construction  Used  on  the 
New  Tokaido  Line. 

Inter- American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission:  15th  Annual  Meeting  . 

FAO  European  Commission  for  the  Control  of  Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease:  10th  Session. 

Intergovernmental  Meeting  on  Tuna  Conservation 

Executive  Committee  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees: 
9th  Session. 

WMO  Regional  Association  III  (South  America):  3d  Session  .    .    . 

ICEM  Subcommittee  on  Budget  and  Finance:  7th  Session  .... 

OECD  Economic  Policy  Committee:  Working  Party  on  Costs  of 
Production  and  Prices  and  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  of  Experts  on 
Relation  of  Wage  Differentials  to  Labor  Mobility. 

OECD  Energy  Committee 

NATO  Planning  Board  for  Ocean  Shipping:  15th  Meeting  .... 

GATT  Special  Group  on  Trade  in  Tropical  Products 

GATT  Council  of  Representatives 

GATT  Working  Party  on  Procedures  for  Tariff  Reduction   .... 


Vienna Mar.  4- Apr.  19 

Geneva Mar.  11- Apr.  5 

Montreal Mar.  18- Apr.  4 

Geneva Mar.  18-Apr.  10 

Mexico,  D.F Mar.  19-Apr.  6 

Geneva Mar.  23- Apr.  26 

Geneva Mar.  25- Apr.  5 

Geneva Mar.  25- Apr.  5 

Manila Mar.  27-Apr.  4 

Bogota Mar.  27-Apr.  6 

Geneva Mar.  28- Apr.  5 

Washington Apr.  1  (1  day) 

Paris Apr.  1-2 

Geneva Apr.  1-5 

London Apr.  1-5 

Paris Apr.  1-5 

Geneva Apr.  1-27 

Paris Apr.  2-3 

New  York Apr.  2-19 

Managua Apr.  3-4 

Bogota Apr.  3-6 

Paris Apr.  4-5 

Paris Apr.  4-5 

Managua Apr.  4-6 

Paris Apr.  5  (1  day) 

Paris Apr.  8-9 

Paris Apr.  8-10 

Tokyo Apr.  11-18 

Panama Apr.  16-17 

Rome Apr.  17  (1  day) 

Panama Apr.  18-19 

Geneva Apr.  18-19 

Geneva Apr.  20  (1  day) 

Geneva Apr.  22  (1  day) 

Paris Apr.  22-23 

Paris Apr.  22-23 

London Apr.  22-25 

Geneva Apr.  22-25 

Geneva Apr.  22-26 

Geneva Apr.  22-26 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Apr.  26,  1963.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations: 
ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency;  IA-ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization;  OECD,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development;  PAHO,  Pan  American  Health 
Organization;  SEATO,  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 


:■•:+:■■:■:■. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings— Continued 


Adjourned  During  April  1963 — Continued 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade: 
Special  Working  Party. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank:  4th  Meeting  of  Board  of 
Governors. 

PAHO  Executive  Committee:  48th  Meeting 

ICEM  Executive  Committee:  21st  Session 

OECD  Energy  Committee:  Special  Committee  for  Oil  and  Its 
General  Working  Party. 

IA-ECOSOC  Regional  Conference  of  Governmental  Representa- 
tives at  the  Technical  Level  (Compensatory  Financing). 

OECD  Economic  Policy  Committee:  Working  Party  III  (Balance 
of  Payments). 

In  Session  as  of  April  30, 1963 

Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament.    . 
U.N.  Committee  on  Information  From  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories: 14th  Session. 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  22d  Plenary  Meeting  . 

U.N.  Committee  on  Outer  Space:  Legal  Subcommittee 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  18th  Session 

Consultative  Committee  for  Cooperative  Economic   Development 

in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan):  Special  Meeting 

of  the  Council. 
U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  18th  Session  and 

Committee  on  Illicit  Traffic. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Social  Commission:  15th  Session 

WMO  Executive  Committee:  15th  Session 

IMCO  Group  of  Experts  on  Facilitation  of  Travel  and  Transport: 

2d  Session. 

ICEM  Council:  19th  Session      

ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Small-Scale  Industries:  7th  Session  .    . 
U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade: 

11th  Session. 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  65th  Session 

IAEA  Diplomatic  Conference  for  Concluding  a  Convention  on  Civil 

Liability  for  Nuclear  Damage. 

In  Recess  as  of  April  30,  1963 

GATT  Negotiations  on  U.S.  Tariff  Reclassification  (recessed  Dec. 
15,  1962,  until  mid-1963). 


New  York Apr.  22-26 

Caracas Apr.  22-28 

Washington Apr.  22-29 

Geneva Apr.  23-26 

Rotterdam Apr.  24-26 

Washington Apr.  24-26 

Paris Apr.  29-30 

Geneva Mar.  14,  1962- 

New  York Apr.  15,  1963- 

Bangalore Apr.  16- 

New  York Apr.  16- 

Geneva '  Apr.  18- 

Colombo Apr.  22- 

Geneva Apr.  23- 

New  York Apr.  24- 

Geneva Apr.  29- 

London Apr.  29- 

Geneva Apr.  29- 

Bangkok Apr.  29- 

New  York Apr.  29- 

Paris Apr.  29- 

Vienna Apr.  29- 

Geneva Sept.  24,  1962- 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

16th  World  Health  Assembly 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 
3  (press  release  244)  that  President  Kennedy 
had  appointed  Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry,  Surgeon 
General,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  be 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  16th 
World  Health  Assembly  held  at  Geneva  May 
7-24. 

The  President  also  appointed  Nathaniel 
McKitterick,  director,  Office  of  International 


Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  and  Dr.  James  Watt,  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  and  chief  of  the  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Health,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  as 
delegates  to  the  Assembly.1 

The  World  Health  Organization  is  a  spe- 
cialized agency  of  the  United  Nations  with 
headquarters  at  Geneva.  Its  work  embraces 
international  programs  on  a  wide  variety  of 
public  health  questions.  The  Assembly  meets 
annually  to  review  the  past  year's  work  and  to 
approve  the  budget  and  program  for  the  coming 
year. 


1  For  names  of  other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  244  dated  May  3. 
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Improving  U.S.  Recruitment 
for  International  Staffs 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
28  (press  release  228  dated  April  26)  the  release 
of  a  report  entitled  "Staffing  International  Or- 
ganizations" 1  prepared  by  its  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  International  Organizations. 

The  committee,  made  up  of  independent  citi- 
zens prominent  in  business,  industry,  and  the 
professions,  was  appointed  by  the  Department 
in  July  1962  to  seek  ways  to  improve  the  man- 
agement of  U.S.  participation  in  international 
organizations.  Chairman  of  the  committee  is 
Sol  M.  Linowitz,  chairman  of  the  board,  Xerox 
Corp.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Harris,  Beach,  Keating,  Wilcox,  Dale  and 
Linowitz.2 

The  report  includes  15  major  recommenda- 
tions to  improve  policies  and  practices  followed 
by  the  Government  in  making  U.S.  citizens 
available  for  assignment  to  international  orga- 
nizations. 


Caribbean  Press  Secretaries 
To  Meet  at  Oaxaca  in  August 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  23 

Alfonso  Salazar,  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  El  Salvador  and  chairman  of  the  plan- 
ning committee  for  the  meeting  of  press 
secretaries  and  information  ministers  of  the 
Caribbean  countries,  has  announced  a  postpone- 
ment of  this  meeting  until  August.  The  meet- 
ing was  scheduled  to  take  place  in  Oaxaca, 
Mexico,  May  6  and  7. 

Postponement  came  on  the  request  of  Pierre 
Salinger,  Press  Secretary  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  secretary  of  the  planning 
committee,  who  will  be  involved  during  the  dates 
of  the  Oaxaca  meeting  in  making  advance  prep- 
arations for  the  visit  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Italy,  Germany,  and  Ireland. 

1 A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  report  are  avail- 
able upon  request  from  the  Office  of  Media  Services, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

For  names  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  228  dated  Apr.  26. 


The  planning  committee  expressed  its  deep 
appreciation  to  the  Government  of  Mexico  for 
its  agreement  to  hold  the  informal  meeting  in 
Mexico. 


Under  Secretary  Harriman  To  Head 
U.S.  Delegation  to  ANZUS  Meeting 

Department  Announcement 1 

As  announced  by  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  today  [April  26]  in  Wellington,  the 
Governments  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  United  States  have  agreed  to  hold  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  ANZUS  Council  in  Wel- 
lington on  June  5  and  6,  1963.  The  last  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Canberra  in  May  1962.2 
Governor  W.  Averell  Harriman,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  will  head  the 
U.S.  delegation.  The  ANZUS  Council  meets 
periodically  to  discuss  matters  of  mutual  inter- 
est under  the  terms  of  the  security  treaty  be- 
tween Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United 
States  which  was  signed  at  San  Francisco  on 
September  1, 1951. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 


Mimeographed  or  processed  documents  (such  as  those 
listed  oeloic)  may  be  consulted  at  depository  libraries 
in  the  United  States.  U.N.  printed  publications  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Sales  Section  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, United  Nations  Plaza,  N.Y. 


Security  Council 

Letter  dated  March  2,  1963,  from  the  permanent  rep- 
resentative of  the  U.S.S.R.  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General regarding  the  implementation  of 
Security  Council  resolutions  on  the  Congo.  S/5249 
March  2,  1963.    5  pp. 

Letter  dated  March  4,  1963,  from  the  permanent  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  Kingdom  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  regarding  recent 
events  inside  the  borders  of  South  Arabian  Federa- 
tion.   S/5250.    March  4, 1963.    3  pp. 


JatnBri 


xRead  to  news  correspondents  on  Apr.  26  by  Lin- 
coln White,  Director  of  the  Office  of  News. 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  May  28,  1962,  p. 
864. 
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Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 


Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development      Opened  for  sig- 
nature at  Washington  December  27,  1945.     Entered 
into  force  December  27, 1945.     TI AS  1502 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Upper  Volta,  May  2,  iatx$. 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  Decem- 
ber 27,  1945.  Entered  into  force  December  27,  1945. 
TIAS  1501.  tt 

Signature  and  acceptance:  Upper  Volta,  May  2, 1963. 

Law  of  the  Sea 

Convention  on  the  territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone ;  * 

Convention  on  fishing  and  conservation  of  living  re- 
sources of  the  high  seas ; x 

Convention  on  the  continental  shelf ; 
Done  at  Geneva  April  29, 1958. 
Accession  deposited:  South  Africa,  April  9, 19t>3. 

Convention  on  the  high  seas.  Done  at  Geneva  April 
29,  1958.  Entered  into  force  September  30,  19bZ. 
TI  AS  5200.  .        ,      ..  „  iac„ 

Accession  deposited:  South  Africa,  April  9, 1963. 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding 
airmail,  with  final  protocol.  Done  at  Ottawa  Octo- 
ber 3,  1957.     Entered  into  force  April  1,  1959.     llAb 

4202 

Adherences  deposited:  Burundi  and  Rwanda,  April 

6,  1963. 

Trade 

Protocol  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  embodying  results  of  the  1960-61  tariff  con- 
ference Don^  ft  Geneva  July  16,  1962.  Entered 
into  force  for  the  United  States  December  31,  1962. 
TIAS5253. 
Signature:  Norway,  April  2, 19bd. 


BILATERAL 

Belgium 

Agreement  on  the  visit  of  the  K8  Savannah >  to ►Belgian 
ports,  with  annex.  Signed  at  Brussels  April  19 
1963  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  on  which  each 
Government  receives  from  the  other  written  noti- 
ficatiS  that  it  has  complied  with  all  statutory  and 
constitutional  requirements  for  entry  into  force. 


Brazil 

Agreement  providing  for  a  grant  for  assistance  in 
obtaining  materials  and  equipment  for  use  in  devel- 
oping the  Institute  de  Biofisica  de  Universidade  do 
Brasil  radiobiological  and  research  program. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
October  10,  1962,  and  March  29,  1963.  Entered  into 
force  March  29, 1963. 

Colombia 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Washington  April  9,  1962. 
Entered  into  force:  March  29, 1963. 

Greece 

Agreement  amending  the  agreements  of  July  2,  1948, 
as  amended  (TIAS  1786,  2025,  2238,  3139),  and  April 
21  and  23,  1952  (TIAS  2568),  so  as  to  provide  for 
additional  investment  guaranties  authorized  by  new 
United  States  legislation.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Athens  April  19,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
April  19, 1963. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  April  29-May  5 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 

Releases  issued  prior  to  April  29  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Buxletin  are  Nos.  205  of 
April  19,  219  and  220  of  April  24,  228  and  229  of 
April  26,  231  of  April  25,  and  232  of  April  27. 
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4/29  Bowles:   University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 
4/29  U.S.    participation    in    international 

conferences. 
4/30  Blumenthal:    Commission   on   Inter- 
national Commodity  Trade. 
Morgan:  "The    Continuing    Pursuit 

of  Diplomatic  Excellence." 
Rostow :  statement  on  National  Acad- 
emy of  Foreign  Affairs. 
McGhee:  "Foreign    Policy    and    the 

Rule  of  Law." 
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ice Conference. 
Rostow:  "The     Nationalization     of 

Takeoff." 
Chayes :  "International  Organization 

and  Space  Law." 
Gardner:  "The   Politics   of  Popula- 
tion:   A   Blueprint   for    Interna- 
tional Cooperation." 
Delegation    to    16th    World    Health 

Assembly  (rewrite). 
Cieplinski :  Polish  Constitution  Day. 
Travel  to  Haiti. 
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5/1 

5/1 

5/1 
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5/3 
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1  Not  in  force. 


♦Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Pearson 
of  Canada  Hold  Talks 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  communique 
issued  on  May  11  by  President  Kennedy  and 
Prime  Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson  of  Canada 
at  the  close  of  their  meetings  at  Hyannis  Port, 
Mass.,  May  10-11. 

White  House  press  release   (Hyannis,  Mass.)   dated  May  11 

During  the  past  two  days  the  President  and 
the  Prime  Minister  have  met  together  in  this 
historic  State  where  so  many  of  the  currents  of 
the  national  life  of  the  two  countries  have  min- 
gled from  early  times. 

2.  Mr.  Pearson's  visit  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  fam- 
ily home  took  place  in  the  atmosphere  of  infor- 
mality and  friendliness  which  marks  so  many 
of  the  relations  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  There  was  no  agenda  for 
the  talks.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  any 
matter  of  mutual  interest  could  be  frankly 
discussed  in  a  spirit  of  goodwill  and  under- 
standing. 

3.  In  this  community  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, the  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  re- 
affirmed their  faith  in  the  North  Atlantic  Al- 
liance and  their  conviction  that,  building  upon 
the  present  foundations,  a  true  community  of 
the  Atlantic  peoples  will  one  day  be  realized. 
They  noted  that  questions  which  would  be  un- 
der discussion  at  the  forthcoming  NATO  Min- 
isterial Meeting  in  Ottawa  would  give  both 
countries  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their 
belief  in  the  Atlantic  concept. 

4.  Their  Governments  will  continue  to  do 
everything  possible  to  eliminate  causes  of  dan- 
gerous tensions  and  to  bring  about  peaceful 
solutions.  In  this  task,  they  will  continue  to 
support  the  role  of  the  United  Nations,  and  to 
make  every  effort  to  achieve  progress  in  the 
negotiations  on  nuclear  tests  and  disarmament. 

5.  In  the  face  of  continuing  dangers,  the 


President  and  the  Prime  Minister  emphasized 
the  vital  importance  of  continental  security  to 
the  safety  of  the  free  world  and  affirmed  their 
mutual  interest  in  ensuring  that  bilateral  de- 
fense arrangements  are  made  as  effective  as  pos- 
sible and  continually  improved  and  adapted  to 
suit  changing  circumstances  and  changing  roles. 
The  Prime  Minister  confirmed  his  government's 
intention  to  initiate  discussions  with  the  United 
States  Government  leading  without  delay  to- 
wards the  fulfilment  of  Canada's  existing  de- 
fense commitments  in  North  America  and 
Europe,  consistent  with  Canadian  parliamen- 
tary procedures. 

6.  President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister 
Pearson  reaffirmed  the  desire  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments to  cooperate  in  a  rational  use  of  the 
continent's  resources;  oil,  gas,  electricity,  stra- 
tegic metals  and  minerals,  and  the  use  of  each 
other's  industrial  capacity  for  defense  purposes 
in  the  defense  production-sharing  programs. 
The  two  countries  also  stand  to  gain  by  sharing 
advances  in  science  and  technology  which  can 
add  to  the  variety  and  richness  of  life  in  North 
America  and  in  the  larger  world. 

7.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
stressed  the  interest  of  both  countries  in  the 
balance  of  payments  between  them  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Prime  Minister 
drew  particular  attention  to  the  large  United 
States  surplus  in  the  balance  of  current  pay- 
ments with  Canada  and  noted  the  importance 
of  allowing  for  this  fact  in  determining  the  ap- 
propriate policies  to  be  followed  by  each  coun- 
try. It  was  agreed  that  both  Governments 
should  always  deal  in  a  positive  and  cooperative 
manner  with  developments  affecting  their  in- 
ternational trade  and  payments. 

8.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President 
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noted  that  encouraging  discussions  had  recently 
taken  place  between  Governor  Herter  [Christian 
A.  Herter,  the  President's  Special  Represent- 
ative for  Trade  Negotiations]  and  Canadian 
Ministers  about  the  prospects  for  general  trade 
negotiations  and  that  these  talks  would  be  con- 
tinuing with  a  large  number  of  other  countries 
in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
in  Geneva  next  week.  The  two  Governments 
will  cooperate  closely  so  that  these  negotiations 
can  contribute  to  the  general  advantage  of  all 
countries. 

9.  While  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  re- 
spect for  the  common  border  which  symbolizes 
the  independence  and  national  identity  of  two 
countries,  it  is  also  important  that  this  border 
should  not  be  a  barrier  to  cooperation  which 
could  benefit  both  of  them.  Wise  cooperation 
across  the  border  can  enhance  rather  than  di- 
minish the  sovereignty  of  each  country  by  mak- 
ing it  stronger  and  more  prosperous  than  before. 

10.  In  this  connection  the  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  noted  especially  the  desirability 
of  early  progress  on  the  cooperative  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbia  River.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister indicated  that  if  certain  clarifications  and 
adjustments  in  arrangements  proposed  earlier 
could  be  agreed  on,  to  be  included  in  a  protocol 
to  the  treaty,  the  Canadian  Government  would 
consult  at  once  with  the  provincial  Government 
of  British  Columbia,  the  province  in  which  the 
Canadian  portion  of  the  river  is  located,  with  a 
view  to  proceeding  promptly  with  the  further 
detailed  negotiations  required  with  the  United 
States  and  with  the  necessary  action  for  ap- 
proval within  Canada.  The  President  agreed 
that  both  Governments  should  immediately  un- 
dertake discussions  on  this  subject  looking  to 
an  early  agreement. 

11.  The  two  Governments  will  also  initiate 
discussions  shortly  on  the  suitability  of  present 
trans-border  air  travel  arrangements  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  traveling  public  and  of  the 
airlines  of  the  two  countries. 

12.  On  the  great  waters  that  separate  and 
unite  the  two  countries — the  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  the  Great  Lakes — it  is  essential  that  those 
who  own  and  sail  the  ships  should  be  free  to  go 
about  their  lawful  business  without  impediment 
of    harassment.      The    Prime    Minister    and 


President  shared  a  common  concern  at  the  con- 
sequences which  could  result  from  industrial 
strife  on  this  central  waterway.  They  urged 
those  directly  concerned  to  work  strenuously 
for  improvement  in  the  situation,  and  to  avoid 
incidents  which  could  lead  to  further  deteriora- 
tion. To  help  bring  about  more  satisfactory 
conditions  they  have  arranged  for  a  meeting 
to  take  place  in  the  near  future  between  the 
Canadian  Minister  of  Labour,  Allan  J.  Mac- 
Eachen,  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Labor, 
W.  Willard  Wirtz,  the  President  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  George  Meany,  and  the  President  of  the 
Canadian  Labour  Congress,  Claude  Jodoin. 

13.  On  the  oceans  that  surround  the  two  coun- 
tries, while  there  has  always  been  healthy  com- 
petition, there  has  also  been  a  substantial  simi-  , 
larity  of  sentiment  among  those  who  harvest 
the  sea.  The  need  for  some  better  definitions 
of  the  limits  of  each  country's  own  fishing 
waters  has  long  been  recognized,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  most  active  fishing  areas. 
The  Prime  Minister  informed  the  President 
that  the  Canadian  Government  would  shortly  , 
be  taking  decisions  to  establish  a  12-mile  fish- 
ing  zone.  The  President  reserved  the  long- 
standing American  position  in  support  of  the 
3-mile  limit.  He  also  called  attention  to  the 
historic  and  treaty  fishing  rights  of  the  United 
States.  The  Prime  Minister  assured  him  that 
these  rights  would  be  taken  into  account. 

14.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
talked  about  various  situations  of  common  in- 
terest in  this  hemisphere.  In  particular  they 
expressed  a  readiness  to  explore  with  other  in- 
terested countries  the  possibility  of  a  further 
cooperative  effort  to  provide  economic  and  tech- 
nical aid  to  the  countries  in  the  Caribbean  area 
which  have  recently  become  independent  or 
which  are  approaching  independence,  many  of 
which  have  long  had  close  economic,  educational 
and  other  relations  with  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Such  a  program  could  provide  a  very 
useful  supplement  to  the  resources  which  those 
countries  are  able  to  raise  themselves  or  to 
secure  from  the  international  agencies  which 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  already 
supporting. 

15.  Our  two  countries  will  inevitably  have 
different  views  on  international  issues  from  time 
to  time.    The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President 
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stressed  the  importance  of  each  country  show- 
ing regard  for  the  views  of  the  other  where  atti- 
tudes differ.  For  this  purpose  they  are  arrang- 
ing for  more  frequent  consultation  at  all  levels 
in  order  that  the  intentions  of  each  Government 
may  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  other,  and 
misunderstandings  may  be  avoided. 

16.  These  preliminary  discussions  between  the 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  will  lead  to  a 
good  deal  of  additional  activity  for  the  two 
Governments  over  the  next  few  months.    It  is 


expected  that  there  will  be  almost  continuous 
exchanges  of  views  during  that  period  as  work 
progresses  in  resolving  many  matters  of  con- 
cern to  the  two  countries.  Then,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  meetings  will  be  held  of  the 
Joint  Cabinet-level  Committee  on  Trade  and 
Economic  Affairs  and  on  Defense. 

17.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President 
look  forward  to  a  period  of  particularly  active 
and  productive  cooperation  between  the  two 
countries. 


New  Perspectives  on  the  United  States'  World  Relationships 


by  Chester  Bowles 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  return  to 
Ohapel  Hill,  where  in  fair  weather  and  foul  a 
lynamic  liberal  tradition  has  shown  a  continu- 
ing capacity  to  survive  the  fear  and  forebodings 
)f  the  fainthearted. 

These  are  decisive  years  involving  unprece- 
lented  changes  and  challenges.  Here  at  home 
he  extent  of  these  changes  may  be  dramatized 
>y  the  fact  that  half  the  jobs  Americans  are 
vorking  at  today  did  not  exist  when  today's  col- 
ege  seniors  entered  first  grade  16  years  ago. 

Even  more  overpowering  is  the  rush  of  events 
•verseas.  Let  us  consider  the  five  most  impor- 
ant. 

First,  there  is  the  sudden,  dramatic  collapse 
f  the  old  imperial  system  of  colonial-mother 
ountry  association,  over  which  Europe  had 
resided  for  almost  300  years.  In  the  process 
ne-third  of  mankind  has  broken  its  ties  with 
:lie  former  colonial  powers.  Of  the  110  na- 
ions  in  the  United  Nations,  43— nearly  one- 

;  '  Address  made  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
(hapel  Hill,  N.C.,  on  Apr.  29  (press  release  233).  Mr. 
owles  was  the  President's  Special  Representative  and 
•Wiser  on  African,  Asian,  and  Latin  American  Affairs ; 
p  May  1  his  nomination  to  be  Ambassador  to  India 
as  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 


half — have  been  created  in  this  brief  historical 
period  and  several  more  are  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  independence. 

In  the  most  remote  villages  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  old  ways  are  being  chal- 
lenged and  new  pressures  for  change — political, 
economic,  and  social — are  being  generated.  Ma- 
jor decisions  affecting  the  people  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  made  in 
London,  Paris,  Brussels,  or  The  Hague,  are  now 
made  in  new  capitals  such  as  New  Delhi,  Kara- 
chi, Kangoon,  Djakarta,  Lagos,  and  Dakar. 

The  realization  that  old  life  patterns  so  large- 
ly associated  with  illiteracy,  political  subservi- 
ence, poverty,  and  injustice  can  be  changed  is 
a  heady  brew  which,  once  tasted,  cannot  be  re- 
corked.  The  peoples  of  these  awakening  con- 
tinents now  know  that  the  means  exist  by  which 
their  lives  can  be  improved,  and  they  are  deter- 
mined to  improve  them. 

A  second  major  change  in  our  postwar  world 
has  been  the  growth  of  Soviet  power.  From 
the  ashes  of  World  War  II  the  Soviet  Union 
has  risen  from  a  second-class  nation  to  an  indus- 
trial, military,  and  nuclear  complex  of  consid- 
erable strength. 
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Inevitably  many  frustrated  Asian  and  Afri- 
can leaders  have  looked  to  Moscow  with  a  mix- 
ture of  awe,  fear,  and  expectation.  This  is  not 
stargazing.  Anyone  who  doesn't  look  at  Mos- 
cow today  with  the  same  sense  of  restraint  with 
which  one  considers  a  heavyweight  boxer  of 
proven  capacity  and  doubtful  intentions  is 
unrealistic. 

The  Soviets  still  graduate  twice  as  many  en- 
gineers as  we  do.  They  have  made  exceptional 
progress  in  the  exploration  of  space.  Their 
scientists  are  among  the  ablest  in  the  world. 
And  their  conventional  military  power  is  sec- 
ond to  none. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  both  we  and  the  Kussians 
not  only  have  the  power  to  destroy  each  other 
but  most  of  the  world  along  with  us.  In  this 
situation  it  behooves  us  to  recall  that  the  first 
60  years  of  the  20th  century  have  already  pro- 
duced an  expansionist-minded  Kaiser,  a  Hitler, 
a  Stalin,  a  Mao  Tse-tung,  a  Mussolini,  a  Tojo, 
and  several  dozen  assorted  Quislings,  Trujillos, 
and  Batistas.    It  is  not  a  reassuring  thought. 

The  third  major  change  in  the  past  16  years 
has  been  the  emergence  of  Communist  China  as 
the  paramount  power  in  East  Asia,  a  dynamic, 
land-hungry,  resource-hungry  nation  with  an 
exploding  population  and  clearly  expansionist 

aims. 

If  this  powerful  new  China  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  adopt  a  more  moderate  course,  can 
it  at  least  be  contained?  Or  will  a  head-on  con- 
flict become  inevitable  ?  If  the  Chinese  should 
push  into  the  fertile  valleys  of  Southeast  Asia, 
such  a  conflict  would  almost  certainly  develop. 
The  construction  of  an  effective  counterweight 
to  China  in  this  region  should  be  given  urgent 
priority  on  our  national  agenda. 

The  fourth  major  change  of  the  postwar  era 
has  taken  place  here  in  the  United  States— our 
sudden  emergence  from  World  War  II  as  the 
most  powerful  country  in  the  world. 

Our  once-isolationist  nation  accepted  this  role 
with  the  greatest  reluctance.  Indeed,  historians 
may  report  that  we  were  in  effect  hauled  kick- 
ing and  screaming  upon  the  world  stage  by  the 
harsh  pressure  of  events,  much  against  the 
will  of  many  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Whatever  the  circumstances,  we  may  take 
pride  in  the  way  we  learned,  almost  overnight, 


to  adapt  ourselves  to  an  utterly  new  and  un- 
wanted role  through  such  means  as  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  the  Truman  Doctrine,  NATO,  Point 
4,  Food  for  Peace,  and  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  fifth  and  final  element  in  our  new  post- 
war world  is  the  development  of  incredible 
technological,  industrial,  and  military  capabili- 
ties that  are  transforming  the  physical  and 
moral  environment  of  the  entire  human  race. 
The  speed  with  which  new  scientific  discoveries 
are  being  turned  to  practical  use— in  ways  often 
awesome  in  their  destructive  potential— is  al- 
most beyond  our  comprehension.  Yet  these 
advances  have  also  opened  up  untold  opportu- 
nities for  constructive  progress  in  medicine,  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  and  scores  of  other  fields.( 

These,  then,  are  the  five  major  currents  that, 
underlie  our  world  transformation.  Wherever 
we  turn,  we  see  events  being  shaped  and  crises, 
created  by  these  five  forces,  either  singly  or  in 
combination.  We  will  ignore  them  at  our 
peril. 

Interpretations  of  U.S.  Role 

The  question  is  not  only  what  shape  the  new 
world  will  take  as  these  forces  act  and  react 
against  each  other.  The  question  is,  what  will 
be  our  role?    Indeed,  will  we  have  a  role? 

Historians  will  find  it  odd  that  in  1963  mil- 
lions of  presumably  well-informed,  contempo- 
rary-minded Americans  were  still  wondering 
why  we  should  be  concerned  by  all  this.  How 
many  doubtless  are  asking,  do  these  distant 
turbulent  continents,  with  all  their  built-in  con- 
fusions and  frustrations,  affect  the  security  o} 
the  United  States? 

The  answer  to  any  literate  person  should  b< 
clear:  If  the  United  States  should  be  cut  of 
from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  it  woulc 
face  political  and  economic  isolation.  Deprivec 
of  such  essential  raw  materials  as  manganese 
tin,  copper,  zinc,  and  rubber  and  an  oversea 
market  for  our  manufactured  goods,  much  o 
American  industry  would  grind  to  a  stop 
With  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  people  in  ai 
increasingly  antagonistic  world,  we  would  rap 
idly  become  a  garrison,  backwater  state  in  ful 
retreat  from  the  future. 

The  decline  of  our  European  allies  would  b 
even  more  abrupt,  for  the  new,  burgeonin 
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Common  Market  is  even  more  dependent  than 
our  industries  on  free  access  to  the  markets, 
minerals,  and  petroleum  of  the  developing 
continents. 

In  the  coming  months  we  shall  be  called  upon 
to  make  some  critically  important  decisions  on 
how  to  deal  with  this  new  world.  If  we  choose 
the  negative  path  of  high  tariffs,  of  disdain 
for  the  United  Nations,  of  impatient  attempts 
to  impose  our  will  on  others  as  a  requirement 
for  American  assistance,  we  shall  run  the  grave 
danger  of  national  destruction;  at  the  very 
best  we  will  see  our  great  country,  with  its  long 
tradition  of  democratic  government,  becoming 
increasingly  isolated  from  the  dynamic  new 
world  which  might  have  been  shaped  along  con- 
structive, peaceful  lines. 

Another  widely  held  view  accepts  the  critical 
importance  of  our  world  relationships  but  as- 
sumes that  in  some  magic  way  we  can  order  the 
world  to  our  way  of  thinking.  In  effect  they 
see  this  current  world  struggle  as  a  kind  of 
gigantic  football  game  between  the  U.S.A.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  in  which  there  must  ultimately 
be  a  "loser"  or  a  "winner,"  with  the  whole  world 
sitting  in  the  grandstand  cheering  or  booing 
according  to  their  democratic  inclinations. 

These  paradoxical  and  somewhat  arrogant  in- 
terpretations differ  dramatically  from  those  of 
most  peoples  with  whom  we  share  this  uneasy 
planet.  Viewing  the  world  situation  in  much 
more  complex  terms,  they  are  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
changes  to  which  I  have  referred.  They  con- 
template the  future  in  terms  of  infinitely  new 
opportunities  and  infinite  dangers,  too — dangers 
for  which,  rather  unreasonably,  they  believe  the 
great-power  conflict  to  be  in  large  measure 
responsible. 

In  this  context,  one  hot  summer  night  2  years 
ago  in  an  Asian  capital  city,  an  embittered 
Cabinet  minister  described  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  struggle  as  a  contest  between  two  bull 
dinosaurs,  each  in  his  own  way  doomed  to  ulti- 
mate extinction  by  the  physiological  forces  that 
determine  the  capacity  to  survive,  but  each 
presently  acting  as  an  all-powerful  force  with 
little  regard  for  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Still  other  observers  draw  analogies  to  the 
long-drawn-out  conflicts  between  France  and 
Britain,  or  Britain  and  Spain,  that  occupied  the 


world  in  previous  centuries.  In  a  more  sophis- 
ticated view  the  struggle  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.E.  is  often  compared  to  that  between 
Christianity  and  Islam,  noting  how  the  overt 
warfare  of  the  great  Crusades  slipped  gradually 
into  the  safe  backwater  of  ideological  disputes 
and  finally  into  mutual  acceptance,  if  not  tolera- 
tion, of  the  status  quo. 

Roadblocks  in  Communist  Path 

Such  reactions  or  explanations,  however 
cynical,  plausible,  or  learned,  fail  to  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  Let  us  therefore  see  if 
we  cannot  bring  the  present  conflict  into  a  real- 
istic perspective  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time. 

First  of  all,  what  is  the  Soviet  Union  striving 
to  do? 

In  one  form  or  another  the  objective  has  been 
stated  by  every  Communist  leader  to  be  the 
building  of  an  integrated  Communist  world 
society :  in  other  words,  ultimate  domination 
of  the  world  by  one  system  of  control. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  conceivable  way 
by  which  the  world  Communist  movement  can 
achieve  this  objective.  The  reasons  that  the 
Communists  cannot  win,  whether  led  by  the 
Soviet  Union  or  any  other  Communist  nation, 
are  clear. 

As  a  matter  of  simple  fact  the  world  is  re- 
fusing to  act  as  Communist  ideology  said  it 
would  or  should — and  the  Communists  can't 
cope  with  it. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  European  satel- 
lites a  presumably  classless  society  is  producing 
a  series  of  new  classes — and  they  show  up  just 
as  badly  or  worse  than  the  former  "imperial- 
ists." Indeed  it  is  increasingly  apparent  in 
much  of  the  world  that  the  appeal  of  anti- 
imperialist  slogans  is  most  legitimate  in  the 
East  European  countries  still  occupied  by  Soviet 
troops. 

As  colonialism  loses  its  relevance  as  an  issue, 
the  most  vulnerable  targets  for  Communist 
activity,  particularly  in  Asia  and  in  Latin 
America,  are  the  peasant  majorities  that  have 
been  the  victims  of  feudal-minded  landlords  for 
generations.  The  squalor  of  the  rural  slums 
that  have  resulted  from  long  injustice  rivals 
that  of  the  city  slums  which  shocked  Karl  Marx 
more  than  a  century  ago. 
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Yet  even  in  this  apparently  promising  area 
of  political  manipulation  the  Communist  per- 
suaders have  been  handicapped  by  the  increas-' 
ing  awareness  of  the  harsh  experience  which  the 
Russian  and  Chinese  peasants  have  experienced 
under  communism. 

In  the  meantime  the  basic  conflict  between 
political  control  and  individual  incentive  for 
agricultural  production  remains  unresolved,  not 
only  in  the  U.S.S.R.  but  in  Communist  China 
and  every  East  European  satellite.    As  a  result, 
inefficient  Communist  agriculture  is  a  drag  on 
Soviet  Russia,  a  threat  to  the  very  existence 
of  China  as  a  world  power,  and,  hopefully,  a 
warning  to  the  underdeveloped  countries,  80 
percent  of  whose  people  live  in  the  rural  areas. 
In  the  meantime  vigorous  pressures  and  help 
by  the  United  States  and  by  U.N.  agencies  to- 
ward the  distribution  of  land  on  a  more  equi- 
table basis  are  helping  to  undermine  the  linger- 
ing appeal  of  the  Communist  agrarian  vision. 
When  U.S.-sponsored  land  reform  turns  94  per- 
cent of  all  peasant  families  into  landowners,  as 
happened  in  Japan,  a  formidable  dilemma  is 
posed  for  Soviet  propagandists.    If  the  Com- 
munists support  such  reforms,  the  result  will  be 
to  douse  the  sparks  of  revolutionary  discontent ; 
if  they  obstruct  them,  they  go  against  the  recog- 
nized interests  of  the  people  whom  they  have 
promised  to  help. 

Nor  is  the  "bourgeoisie"  a  hopeful  revolu- 
tionary vehicle  in  underdeveloped  nations.  The 
middle  class  is  often  a  strongly  nationalist  ele- 
ment, and  the  Communists  cannot  afford  to  op- 
pose nationalism.  Usually,  too,  the  local  bour- 
geoisie in  these  countries  is  too  small  to  be  either 
an  agent  or  a  target  of  revolution. 

The  search  for  a  "proletariat"  on  which  to 
base  a  revolution  has  been  no  more  rewarding. 
At  their  present  stage  of  growth,  most  of  the 
developing  nations  in  Asia  and  Africa  do  not 
have  enough  proletarians  worth  summoning  to 
unite. 

These  are  among  the  many  ideological  rea- 
sons why  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviets  can 
succeed.  However,  the  most  fundamental  road- 
block in  the  Communist  path  is  the  simple  fact 
that  the  world,  with  its  scores  of  proud  new  na- 
tions, does  not  want  to  be  controlled  by  any  one 


power ;  and  it  is  far  too  complex  and  diversified 
a  world  for  any  nation  to  control  by  force  alone. 

After  hundreds  of  years  of  colonial  domina- 
tion, the  last  thing  the  new  nations  want  is  to 
swear  allegiance — and  even  less  to  submit — to 
some  new  foreign  group.  It  is  their  very  na- 
tionalistic individuality  that  makes  them  so 
hard  to  draw  into  a  common  world  power  struc- 
ture under  the  aegis  of  Moscow  or  anyone  else. 

Admittedly,  if  the  Soviets  were  to  adopt  a 
more  flexible  view  of  Communist  social  rela- 
tionships with  each  member  or  partner,  they 
might  make  more  progress.  But  this  would 
mean  giving  up  the  basic  Leninist  objectives  of 
international  communism.  It  would  also  make 
their  ideological  pretensions ,  to  knowing  the 
whole  truth  patently  ridiculous. 

What  Does  the  U.S.  Seek? 

If  the  Soviets  cannot  achieve  what  they  set 
out  to  achieve,  what  about  the  United  States? 

Again,  let  us  start  with  the  primary  ques- 
tion :  What,  precisely,  do  we  seek  in  this  world? 
There  is  only  one  realistic  answer,  and  it  i% 
deceptively  simple  to  state : 

Our  objective  is  the  creation  of  a  world  com- 
munity of  peaceful  states,  each  free  to  develop 
its  own  future  within  the  framework  of  its  own 
culture  and  its  own  history,  each  dedicated  tc 
concepts  of  individual  and  national  liberty,  eacl 
willing  to  defend  its  independence  againsl 
totalitarian  enemies,  external  or  internal,  over! 
or  covert.  Within  such  a  free  world  commu- 
nity we  hope  that  we  may  cooperate  with  thos( 
other  nations  that  are  willing  to  work  with  u; 
as  partners — equal  partners— on  common  proj 
ects  that  will  lead  the  world  closer  to  peace. 

Our  central  national  purpose,  in  other  words 
is  to  help  the  people  of  this  world  toward  ex 
panding  economic  security  and  opportunity,  to 
ward  greater  social  justice  and  orderly  politica 
growth,  so  that  they  will  have  maximum  free 
dom  of  choice  through  which  to  create  thei: 
own  prosperous  and  independent  futures. 

The  logic  of  this  objective  is  clear:  Only  a 
active  partners  and  participants  in  such  a  worl< 
community  can  we  Americans  be  safe,  happj 
and  secure. 
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Factors  of  Success  or  Failure 

Now  let  us  examine  the  factors  upon  which 
our  success  or  failure  will  depend. 

Understanding  the  Limitations 

First,  in  the  context  of  this  new  world  we 
Americans  must  understand  our  limitations  as 
well  as  our  opportunities;  this  has  never  been 
easy  for  Americans  to  do.  For  instance,  we 
cannot  shape  the  world  precisely  to  our  own 
liking  any  more  than  Eussia  can,  and,  happily, 
we  have  no  desire  to  do  so. 

This  gives  us  a  major  advantage  at  the  out- 
set: Our  goal  is  not  world  regimentation  but 
world  diversity.  And  therein  lies  a  major 
political  strength.  What  we  want  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  is  precisely  what  they  want  for 
themselves :  freedom  of  choice,  opportunity  for 
development,  and  an  increasing  measure  of 
individual  dignity. 

When  other  nations  do  not  see  things  as  we 
do,  we  may  feel  a  sense  of  deep  frustration. 
But  let  us  never  forget  that  in  a  world  of  inde- 
pendent peoples,  free  to  choose  their  own  fu- 
tures within  the  framework  of  their  own 
culture,  history,  and  way  of  life,  such  differ- 
ences are  inevitable. 

Understanding  the  Challenge 

Second,  we  must  create  a  much  deeper  and 
more  realistic  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  move- 
ment that  is  now  lighting  the  hopes  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 

In  these  great  continents,  people  for  genera- 
tions have  been  accustomed  to  exist  in  need  of 
food,  shelter,  medical  care,  essential  education 
and  skills,  without  individual  dignity  or  the 
barest  justice.  What  is  new  is  the  sudden 
awareness,  spreading  like  a  prairie  fire,  that 
their  plight  need  no  longer  be  accepted  as  part 
of  God's  plan  for  the  unfortimate.  They  now 
know  that  the  means  exist  vastly  to  improve 
their  lives,  and  they  are  determined  to  do  so — 
either  with  our  help  and  understanding  or 
without  it. 

How  do  we  Americans  face  this  challenge? 
How  well  have  we  succeeded  thus  far  ?  What 
else  do  we  need  to  do  ? 


In  view  of  our  vast  inexperience  and  the 
awesome  magnitude  of  the  challenge,  we  have 
thus  far  responded  with  considerable  wisdom, 
restraint,  and  effectiveness.  Largely  unfet- 
tered by  doctrinaire  rigidities,  we  have  been 
able  to  draw  pragmatically  on  the  rich  re- 
sources of  our  own  pluralistic  society  to  pursue 
our  objectives  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

For  instance,  through  the  delicate  channels 
of  diplomacy  we  have  worked  for  the  peaceful 
transformation  of  remaining  colonies  into  inde- 
pendent nations. 

Through  the  United  Nations  we  have  con- 
tributed to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and 
sovereignty  of  new  nations. 

Through  our  information  and  cultural  ex- 
change programs  we  have  developed  ties  of 
understanding  and  respect  between  our  own 
people  and  those  of  the  developing  countries. 

Above  all,  through  our  economic  and  tech- 
nical aid  programs  we  have  provided  the  essen- 
tial resources  and  skills  needed  to  encourage 
scores  of  nations  on  the  road  to  self-sustaining 
growth. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  whether  we  under- 
stand it  or  not,  concern  with  internal  develop- 
ment has  a  much  higher  priority  in  these  coun- 
tries than  does  taking  sides  in  the  cold  war. 
Although  most  of  them  are  instinctively 
friendly  to  us,  they  are  inclined  to  tread  care- 
fully between  the  two  great  power  blocs  and  to 
get  as  much  help  as  they  can  without  entangling 
commitments. 

Our  exasperation  may  be  tempered  by  the 
realization  that  in  this  respect  they  are  follow- 
ing much  the  same  concepts  of  "neutrality" 
that  shaped  our  own  policies  when  we  were  a 
fledgling  nation. 

A  clearer  perspective  will  not  eliminate  our 
differences.  But  it  should  improve  the  chance 
for  mature  and  responsible  U.S.  policies.  In 
particular  it  should  give  us  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  critical  importance  of  assisting 
the  people  of  the  great  developing  continents — 
to  the  extent  that  their  own  planning  and  will- 
ingness to  work  enables  us  to  help  effectively. 

Understanding  the  New  Leaders 
At  this  point  let  me  interpose  a  warning: 
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Although  we  Americans  find  it  easy  and  nat- 
ural to  talk  in  terms  of  world  liberalism,  of 
land  reform,  tax  reform,  fair  distribution  of 
wealth,  individual  dignity,  and  so  on,  we  often 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  kind  of  Asian, 
African,  and  Latin  American  leaders  who  are 
most  likely  to  make  these  phrases  meaningful. 
Even  the  most  ardent  anti-Communist  leaders 
who  advocate  an  income  tax,  or  a  breakup  of 
the  big  estates,  are  often  denounced  as  danger- 
ous radicals  or  at  least  visionary  reformers. 
Because  they   challenge  the  status  quo,  they 
frighten  the  privileged  groups  with  the  greatest 
stake  in  the  status  quo,  and  these  fears  spill 
over  on  us. 

It  may  help  restore  our  perspective  to  remind 
ourselves  that  Tom  Paine  frightened  many  of 
our  ancestors,  and  not  just  the  antecedents 
of  the  John  Birch  Society.  Jefferson  fright- 
ened them  too  with  all  his  talk  of  economic 
justice  and  the  dignity  of  man.  So  did  Jack- 
son, Lincoln,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  F.D.R. 
Reformist  ideas  and  liberal  objectives  in 
world  development  do  not  require  activist,  na- 
tionalist leaders  who  are  critical  of  the  United 
States— but  in  practice  many  of  them  are  likely 
to  be  precisely  that. 

For  harassed  American  policymakers  the 
situation  is  likely  to  be  further  confused  by  the 
fact  that  such  leaders  are  less  likely  to  take 
orders  from  us  than  is  some  right-wing  despot 
who  sees  U.S.  assistance  primarily  as  a  means 
of  maintaining  himself  in  power. 

All  of  this  makes  for  complex  conflicts  in  un- 
familiar settings  that  lead  to  confused  news  re- 
porting and  frustrated  speakers  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  Do  we  Americans  have  enough 
sophistication  to  understand  it  all  and  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  realities?  This,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  an  open  question. 

Understanding  the  Power  of  Ideas 

A  third  factor  upon  which  America's  suc- 
cess or  failure  will  depend  is  our  understanding 
of  military  power — its  importance,  the  need  for 
the  will  to  use  it,  its  limitation,  and  its  built-in 
dangers. 

Without  an  ample  supply  of  modern  military 
hardware  in  the  hands  of  competent  military 
men,  U.S.  foreign  policy  would  be  doomed  to 


fail.  Yet  military  preparation  is  only  one  as- 
pect of  modern  power.  Equally  important  is 
the  power  of  people  and  the  power  of  ideas. 
Through  these  primary  human  forces  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people,  eager  for  greater  oppor- 
tunity and  freedom,  can  be  organized  into 
movements  capable  of  bringing  overwhelming 
pressures  upon  status  quo  governments. 

Although  military  power  is  vital,  it  cannot 
always  be  expected  to  produce  a  peaceful,  ra- 
tional solution  to  essentially  political  problems. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Nationalist  failure 
on  mainland  China,  the  Soviet  failure  in  East- 
ern Europe,  the  debacle  at  Suez,  the  French  de- 
feat in  Indochina,  and  the  8-year  tragedy  in 
Algeria. 

In  the  last  15  years  one-half  of  the  people  j 
of  the  world  have  managed  to  change  their 
form  of  government,  although  preponderant 
military  "power"  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  status  quo. 

As  long  as  ideas  influence  the  minds  of  men, 
and  as  long  as  men  and  their  aspirations  are  a 
major  component  of  power,  ideas— both  good  j 
an^  evii — wiH  continue  to  upset  nations,  defy  ] 
armies,  and  write  history. 

Understanding  the  Aid  Program 

Fourth,  we  Americans  must  develop  a  far 
better  understanding  of  the  purposes  and  prior- 
ities of  our  economic  aid  program.  This  means 
not  only  a  sensitive  awareness  of  the  complexi- 
ties and  difficulties  of  national  development  but 
an  understanding  of  the  motivations  of  the  re- 
cipients of  our  aid. 

In  this  regard  we  face  a  critical  choice.  The 
United  States  can  help  guide  the  upheaval  that 
is  sweeping  the  underdeveloped  world  into  con- 
structive, peaceful  channels.  Or  we  can  sit 
back  nervously  and  ineffectually  while  this 
revolution  of  rising  expectations  slips  into  the 
hands  of  reckless  extremists  who  despise  every- 
thing we  stand  for— and  successions  of  Red 
Chinas  and  Red  Cubas  come  into  being. 

To  work  effectively  with  the  more  affirmative 
forces  of  change  will  also  require  extraordinar- 
ily able  ambassadors,  good  representation  at  the 
lower  levels  of  diplomacy,  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  patience.  It  is  worth  mentioning 
that  patience  is  not  a  quality  for  which  Amer- 
icans are  noted. 
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Strengthening  Our  Own  Society 

Fifth  and  last,  but  not  least,  we  Americans 
must  come  to  grips  with  the  urgent  need  to  im- 
prove and  strengthen  our  own  society.  If  we 
do  not  do  better  at  home,  we  will  almost  cer- 
tainly fail  abroad.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
tolerate  a  racial  divisiveness  that  saps  the  very 
essence  of  our  democracy.  Nor  can  we  afford  a 
growth  rate  that  is  the  lowest  of  any  major  in- 
dustrialized nation. 

Among  the  questions  relating  to  our  slow 
rate  of  growth  are  the  following : 

How  can  we  speed  up  the  replanning  and  re- 
building of  our  cities  so  that  by  1973  our  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  of  urban  slums  may  be 
wiped  out  ? 

How  can  we  make  the  best  medical  attention 
available  to  those  who  are  in  the  greatest  need  ? 

How  can  we  strengthen  our  public  educa- 
tional system  to  insure  that  every  American 
boy  and  girl  can  receive  all  of  the  education 
that  he  can  profitably  absorb  ? 

Above  all,  how  can  we  persuade  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  world  which  is  colored  that  the 
land  that  revered  Thomas  Jefferson  still  be- 
lieves in  what  Thomas  Jefferson  said  ? 

Such  questions  would  be  vitally  important  at 
any  period  in  our  history.  Yet  today,  when 
our  society  is  facing  the  challenge  of  totali- 
tarian concepts  of  growth  and  development, 
they  are  closely  related  to  our  capacity  to  sur- 
vive as  a  great  nation  and  as  a  continuing  force 
in  world  affairs. 

Our  economy  is  the  essential  instrument 
through  which  we  must  achieve  greater  oppor- 
tunity and  security  for  all  our  citizens,  assure 
an  adequate  defense  system,  and  still  provide 
the  resources  with  which  to  ease  the  growing 
pains  of  new  nations  that  are  striving  to  relieve 
their  poverty  through  democratic  institutions. 

Only  a  confident,  expanding,  dynamic  Amer- 
ica can  meet  this  challenge.  Yet  right  now 
built-in  obstacles  of  communication,  tradition, 
and  ignorance  keep  us  from  surging  confidently 
forward. 


Answering  the  Questions  of  the  Future 

It  is  a  critical  moment  in  history.  All  over 
the  world  an  old  generation  is  passing.  Within 
the  next  few  years  Khrushchev,  Mao, 
De  Gaulle,  Adenauer,  Nehru,  Salazar,  Franco, 
and  many  more  will  pass  from  the  world  scene. 

For  each  of  this  generation  of  world  leaders 
history  will  write  its  epitaph.  They  have  ac- 
complished much,  and  they  have  failed  in  much. 
In  their  defense  it  may  be  said  that  they  were 
called  upon  to  preside  over  political,  economic, 
and  social  changes  that  no  previous  generation 
could  ever  have  envisaged. 

The  need  now  is  for  the  ablest  members  of 
the  new  generation  to  step  forward,  to  establish 
new  voices,  to  propose  new  concepts,  to  develop 
fresh  thinking,  to  find  new  ways  to  express 
itself.  Old  habits  of  mind  are  waiting  to  be 
challenged,  old  dogmas  to  be  discarded,  new 
paths  to  be  charted,  new  gains  in  behalf  of 
human  dignity  to  be  achieved. 

Those  of  you  who  choose  to  participate  in 
this  struggle  will  be  drawn  into  bitter  areas  of 
controversy  which  sometimes  appear  to  pro- 
duce only  frustration  and  defeat.  Yet  the  goal 
is  the  achievement  of  a  meaningful  future  for 
man  on  this  earth,  to  establish  man's  capacity 
to  control  his  destiny  through  the  application 
of  willpower,  hard  work,  and  faith.  It  is  a 
goal  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  ablest 
among  you. 

In  this  struggle  dedicated  young  Americans 
will  be  called  upon  to  work  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  the  young  people  of  every  continent, 
to  exchange  their  ideas,  and  to  search  for  com- 
mon ground.  In  this  key  area  the  present  gen- 
eration has  failed  abysmally.  And  in  that 
failure  lies  as  good  an  explanation  as  any  for 
the  giant  stalemate  in  which  the  civilized  world 
now  finds  itself. 

The  most  crucial  questions  involving  the  fu- 
ture of  our  nation  and  of  the  great  universal 
alliance  in  behalf  of  human  dignity,  brother- 
hood, and  progress  are  waiting  to  be  asked  and 
answered.  The  way  in  which  you  answer  them 
will  be  decisive,  I  believe,  for  centuries  to  come. 
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The  Nationalization  of  Takeoff 


by  W.  W.  Bostow 

Counselor  of  the  Department  and  Chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council  ' 


I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  altering  the  sub- 
ject you  assigned  me — "The  Challenge  of  Devel- 
opment"— to  "The  Nationalization  of  Takeoff." 
I  did  this  because  I  assumed  that  there  is  no  one 
in  this  room  who  could  not  write  as  satisfactory 
a  speech  as  I  on  the  first  theme,  and  because  I 
thought  it  might  be  of  greater  interest  to  share 
with  you  a  few  specific  reflections,  relatively 
new  to  me,  on  the  development  problems  that 
lie  ahead  in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere. 

As  what  I  have  to  say  unfolds,  it  will  be  clear 
to  you  that  the  concept  of  nationalizing  the 
takeoff  has  nothing  to  do  with  an  expanded 
role  for  government  in  the  economy  of  under- 
developed areas;  if  anything,  the  opposite  is 
the  case.  The  concept  does  have  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  where  the  bulk  of  the  developing  na- 
tions now  stand  in  the  growth  process. 

In  preparing  this  year  our  foreign  aid  pres- 
entation for  the  Congress,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  grouped  the  various  de- 
veloping nations  in  a  most  interesting  set  of 
categories  from  which  the  following  broad 
conclusions  emerge. 

About  5  percent  of  the  population  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  now  live  in  societies  approach- 
ing self-sustained  growth.  In  the  relatively 
near  future  their  requirements  for  abnormal 
international  assistance  should  come  to  an  end 
and  they  should  be  in  a  position  to  acquire  the 
external  capital  they  need  from  hard  loans, 
either  public  or  private. 

About  50  percent  of  the  population  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  live  in  societies  which,  overall, 

1  Address  made  at  the  17th  annual  conference  of  the 
Middle  East  Institute  at  Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  May  2  (press  release  241  dated  May  1). 


have  demonstrated  a  capacity  for  growth  and 
which  are  moving  forward  more  or  less  regu- 
larly with  their  programs  in  tolerable  balance.  ■■ 
Whether  they  demonstrate  in  the  years  ahead  a 
capacity  to  withstand  the  inevitable  structural 
adjustments  that  regular  growth  requires  and 
emerge  into  self- sustained  growth  remains  to  be 
seen.    What  can  be  said  is  that  they  are  ex-', 
hibiting,  before  this  full  demonstration,  most  of, 
the  characteristics  of  a  nation  in  successful, 
takeoff. 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  population  of  the  devel-, 
oping  nations  live  in  countries  which  are  experi- 
encing; one  or  another  kind  of  serious  vicissitude 
but  which,  essentially,  appear  to  have  most  of 
the  essential  assets  necessary  for  takeoff  or  even 
some  more  advanced  stage  of  self-sustained 
growth;  for  example,  Argentina.  What  they 
lack  is  either  the  essential  political  stability  and 
national  commitment  to  the  growth  process 
which  sustained  forward  momentum  requires, 
or  they  are  suffering  from  structural  distortions 
that  must  be  overcome  if  tolerably  balanced 
growth  is  to  proceed ;  for  example,  Brazil. 

The  balance  of  the  population  of  the  develop- 
ing nations — about  30  percent — fall  into  two 
categories. 

The  first  consists  of  societies  at  a  relatively 
early  stage  of  what  I  would  call  the  precondi- 
tions period.  Their  essential  tasks  are  to  build 
the  infrastructure  of  modernization  in  educa- 
tion, transport,  power,  administration,  et  cetera. 
Some  quite  considerable  period  may  be  required 
before  takeoff  can  begin. 

The  second  category  within  the  residual  30 
percent  consists  of  nations  under  one  form  or 
another   of    acute   external   pressure— usually 
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Communist  pressure— which  threatens  their 
stability  and  prevents  an  effective  development 
effort  at  the  present  time. 

These  figures  are  of  interest  in  several  re- 
spects, but  they  dramatize  an  important  fact, 
central  to  this  particular  discussion :  Something 
like  70  percent  of  the  population  of  the  develop- 
ing areas  are  already  living  in  societies  which 
have  either  demonstrated  quite  definitely  a  ca- 
pacity to  grow  regularly  or  with  some  political 
stability  and  luck  they  ought  to  be  emerging 
into  that  category  in  the  years  ahead.  While 
many  nations  are  further  back  down  the  line, 
in  terms  of  stages  of  growth,  the  fact  is  that 
growth  itself,  in  the  form  of  a  demonstrated 
capacity  to  produce  a  rate  of  increase  in  total 
output  substantially  greater  than  the  rate  of 
increase  of  population,  is  becoming  the  normal 
condition  of  a  good  part  of  the  developing 
world. 

Lag  in  Rural  Development 

In  the  face  of  this  fact  I  would  suggest  that 
the  problem  that  we  confront  and  shall  con- 
front in  the  developing  nations  is  not  merely 
the  problem  of  developing  and  sustaining  a  suf- 
ficient rate  of  investment  to  produce  a  regular 
rise  in  income  per  capita;  it  is  the  lack  of  re- 
gional and  sectoral  balance  in  the  growth 
process. 

The  simplest  way  to  state  the  problem  I'm 
getting  at  is  that,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
what  we  see  in  the  developing  nations  is,  as  one 
would  expect,  that  growth  has  taken  hold  in 
certain  regions  and  certain  urban  sectors,  with 
a  marked  lag  in  the  development  of  the  rural 
areas. 

It  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  for  growth  in 
the  first  instance  to  center  in  certain  key  sec- 
tors or  regions.  In  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, the  takeoff  began  in  New  England, 
rooted  in  the  cotton  textile  revolution,  which 
can  be  roughly  dated  between  1820  and  1840. 
Something  like  a  national  takeoff  only  occurred 
as  we  went  beyond  the  Appalachians  with  the 
railroads  in  the  pre-Civil  War  generation. 
And,  indeed,  the  Nation  as  a  whole  can  only  be 
said  to  have  completed  its  takeoff  in  this  gen- 
eration, with  the  gathering  of  momentum  in  the 
South  since  the  mid-1930's. 


And  the  problem  of  regional  stagnation  is 
evidently  not  confined  to  our  own  experience, 
as  the  evolution  of  Italy  and  even  France 
suggests. 

So  far  as  the  developing  nations  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  not  accidental  that  rural  develop- 
ment should  have  been  generally  slighted  in  the 
first  phase  of  growth.  Typically  the  modern- 
izing governments  are  urban  coalitions :  in  the 
Middle  East,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
As  urban  men,  reacting  against  the  traditional 
rural  societies,  their  first  thoughts  turned  to 
the  more  glamorous  symbols  of  industrializa- 
tion, whether  they  be  modern  weapons  or  steel 
mills;  and,  indeed,  a  serious  modernization  of 
rural  life  does  depend  on  the  existence  of  an 
initial  industrial  base  and  an  urban  administra- 
tive apparatus  of  some  competence. 

•Moreover,  as  politicians  it  is  natural  that 
their  minds  should  turn  in  the  first  instance  to 
their  constituency,  which  has  been  primarily 
urban;  and  from  this  loyalty  have  tended  to 
come  subsidized  services  of  various  kinds,  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  their  economies  and  their 
national  budgets  easily  to  bear. 

Thus,  if  one  attempts  to  generalize  the  situa- 
tion in  most  of  the  developing  countries,  one 
can  see  quite  remarkable  enclaves  of  industrial 
and  modern  urban  activity  coincident  with  stag- 
nation or  very  slow  progress  in  the  countryside. 
Rural  development  is  proving,  however,  not 
merely  a  social  duty  to  the  less  advantaged  por- 
tions of  the  population  but  a  fundamental  con- 
dition for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  rate  of  de- 
velopment for  the  society  as  a  whole,  including 
especially  its  industrial  development. 

In  the  early  postwar  years  there  was  debate 
about  industrial  versus  agricultural  develop- 
ment. Some  representatives  thought  that  em- 
phasis on  agricultural  development  was  some- 
how a  denial  of  the  crucial  role  of  industrializa- 
tion— a  kind  of  neocolonialism.  The  lesson  of 
experience — long  urged  to  their  credit  by  the 
aid  organizations  in  our  Government — is  that 
sustained  industrialization  requires  the  modern- 
ization of  the  countryside. 

There  are,  in  fact,  three  distinct  major  roles 
that  agriculture  must  play  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  development  process.  First,  obviously, 
agriculture  must  supply  the  food  necessary  to 
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meet  the  inevitable  rise  in  population,  without 
yielding  either  starvation  or  a  depletion  of  for- 
eign exchange  to  buy  food  at  the  expense  of  pur- 
poses   essential    to    industrial    growth.     This 
requirement  is  heightened  by  the  typically  dis- 
proportionate rise  in  urban  populations,  which 
demand  either  an  increased  transfer  from  the 
countryside  or  the  acquisition  of  food  from 
abroad.     Second,  agricultural  expansion  is  re- 
quired as  working  capital  for  nonagricultural 
development :  to  generate  raw  materials  for  in- 
dustry or  to  earn  foreign  exchange.    Finally, 
a  rise  in  agricultural  incomes  can  provide  im- 
portant direct  stimulus  to  other  aspects  of  de- 
velopment: It  can  provide  expanded  markets 
for  chemical  fertilizers,  agricultural  equipment, 
and  manufactured  consumers  goods,  and  it  can 
provide  a  critically  important  source  of  in- 
creased tax  revenues. 

The  world  about  us  offers  a  number  of  il- 
lustrations of  what  happens  to  societies  when 
these  dynamic  interactions  between  industrial 
and  agricultural  development  are  ignored  or 
inadequately  respected. 

The  most  remarkable  example  is,  of  course, 
the  situation  inside  Communist  China.    There 
a  regime  committed  itself  to  a  program  of  heavy 
industrialization,  linked  explicitly  to  the  mod- 
ernization of  its  military  establishment.    It  was 
prepared  to  substitute  for  peasant  incentives  the 
massive  power  of  its  control  system  and  sub- 
stitute for  an  adequate  level  of  agricultural 
investment— notably   investment   in    chemical 
fertilizers— only     labor-intensive     investment, 
carried  out  substantially  by  forced  labor.    The 
upshot,  carried  to  a  rare  extreme  by  a  purpose- 
ful and  unified  group  of  wrongheaded  men,  was 
this :  first,  a  breakdown  in  agricultural  supplies, 
such  that  the  whole  vast  Chinese  nation  is  living 
at  a  substandard  diet  and  a  third  of  its  foreign 
exchange— about  $500  million— must  now  be  al- 
located to  buy  food  for  the  coastal  cities ;  second, 
a  breakdown  in  its  capacity  to  supply  industrial 
materials  from  agriculture  to  its  industry  and 
in  its  capacity  to  earn  foreign  exchange  from  its 
agricultural   sector    (Chinese   Communist  ex- 
ports dropped  by  about  25  percent  between  1959 
and  1962)  ;  third,  a  reduction  in  total  resources 
available  for  the  industrialization  process  itself. 
Industrial  output  in  Communist  China  radical- 


ly declined  between  1959  and  1962,  perhaps  by 
30  percent. 

The  measures  taken  to  correct  this  gross  dis- 
tortion in  the  Chinese  Communist  development 
process  have  not  succeeded  in  producing  any- 
thing like  a  sustained  industrial  revival,  al- 
though disintegration  has  been  halted.  Many 
plants  are  idle  or  working  under  capacity ;  and 
millions  of  men  and  women  have  been  thrust  out 
of  the  cities  to  fend,  as  best  they  can,  back  in 
rural  areas  where,  with  private  incentives  only 
partially  restored,  the  Chinese  peasantry  are 
struggling  to  keep  their  heads  barely  above 

water. 

There  has  been  no  failure  in  the  free  world 
quite  as  dramatic  as  that  of  Communist  China, 
but  one  can  see  a  pattern  of  severe  structural  ; 
distortion  in  a  good  many  countries.    In  parts 
of  Latin  America,  for  example,  industrializa-  ; 
tion  is  damped  because  of  a  lack  of  a  sufficiently 
wide  popular  market.    An  excessive  amount  of 
industry  is  producing  goods  for  the  relatively 
small  urban  middle  class;  consequently  indus-  : 
try  works  with  idle  capacity,  prices  and  tariffs  ( 
are    excessively    high,    and    profits    are    not; 
plowed  back  into  industry.    At  the  same  time 
the  potentialities  of  modern  technology  and 
agriculture  are  not  being  rapidly  diffused,  and 
many  rural  regions  have  not  moved  away  from 
the  fatalism  and  low  productivity  methods  of 
traditional  life. 

With  a  melodramatic  gap  between  rural  and 
urban  life,  the  more  enterprising  flock  from  the 
countryside  to  the  bright  lights  and  cinemas  of 
the  cities,  where  the  rate  of  industrial  growth 
is  not  sufficient  to  absorb  them  fully  in  regular 
employment,  while  they  impose  on  the  public 
authorities  heavy  claims  for  social  overhead 
capital  (housing,  schools,  et  cetera)  which  in- 
adequate budgets  cannot  fully  meet,  in  part  be- 
cause tax  systems  are  ineffective,  in  part  because 
income  is  not  rising  fast  enough. 

Further,  since  the  potentialities  of  modern 
agriculture  are  not  being  applied,  some  of  these 
countries  are  unnecessarily  sliding  into  depend- 
ence on  imported  food  and  they  are  not  exploit- 
ing the  possibilities  of  agricultural  products  as 
a  source  of  commercial  crops  for  industry  or  for 
export. 

Finally,  as  an  Egyptian  friend  pointed  out  tc 
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me,  the  lack  of  industry  working  to  a  mass  mar- 
ket limits  industrial  productivity  and  prevents 
the  development  of  manufactured  or  processed 
export  products  which  can  compete  in  inter- 
national markets  and  relieve  the  dependence  on 
exports  of  traditional  products  with  a  limited 
future  in  world  trade.  It  is  no  accident  that  the 
classic  initial  manufactured  product  of  a  de- 
veloping area,  capable  of  marketing  abroad,  has 
been  cotton  textiles,  where  generally  a  mass 
domestic  market  can  be  developed  and  indus- 
trial efficiency  attained. 

Role  of  Agriculture  in  Development  Process 

In  the  broadest  sense,  what  I  am  asserting  is 
that  the  present  state  of  a  good  part  of  the 
underdeveloped  world  requires  that  we  take 
seriously  two  of  the  oldest  propositions  in  eco- 
nomics, to  be  found,  for  example,  in  Adam 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  which,  read  afresh, 
is  a  relevant  handbook  for  a  developing  nation, 
not  merely  a  free-trade  pamphlet.  One  of  these 
propositions  is  that  agricultural  output  is,  in  the 
widest  sense,  the  basic  working  capital  of  de- 
velopment of  a  nation  in  its  early  stages  of 
growth.  The  other  proposition  is  that  indus- 
trialization depends  for  its  profit  and  momen- 
tum on  a  progressive  widening  of  the  market, 
with  the  specialization  and  efficiency  that 
widening  permits. 

Although  various  schemes  for  creating  inter- 
national common  markets  among  developing 
nations  commend  themselves  on  various 
grounds — and  deserve  encouragement  and  sup- 
port—I suspect  that  the  most  important  task 
in  most  developing  nations  is  to  learn  how  to 
widen  the  domestic  market. 

In  emphasizing  the  critical  importance  in  the 
next  stage  of  development  of  the  agricultural 
sector,  I  am,  of  course,  saying  nothing  very  new. 
The  role  of  agriculture  in  the  development  proc- 
ess has  been  emphasized  by  a  good  many  of 
those  concerned  with  the  development  process, 
not  least  by  one  of  your  distinguished  speakers, 
Douglas  Ensminger,  who  has  worked  so  effec- 
tively for  the  Ford  Foundation  in  India.  In- 
teresting and  useful  efforts  have  gone  forward 
in  many  parts  of  the  developing  world,  designed 
to  accelerate  the  pace  at  which  modern  science 
and  technology  are  brought  effectively  into  both 


the  production  methods  of  rural  life  and  into 
its  standards  of  welfare.  The  brute  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  diffusion  of  modern  methods 
and  attitudes  in  rural  life  is  going  too  slowly 
for  the  good  of  the  developing  nations ;  and  it 
may  be  useful  for  those  concerned  to  attempt 
to  take  stock  of  what  we  have  learned  out  of 
our  experiments  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
and  to  consider  explicitly  how  the  diffusion 
process,  now  rather  laboriously  and  expensively 
proceeding,  can  be  accelerated. 

It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask,  for  example, 
whether  the  terms  of  trade — the  relative  prices 
of  urban  and  rural  goods — are  such  as  to  stimu- 
late the  kind  of  agricultural  development  re- 
quired to  give  momentum  to  the  national  de- 
velopment process  as  a  whole. 

Accelerating  Rural  Modernization 

Beyond  this  exhortation  for  a  critical  review 
of  our  experience  and  a  search  for  methods  for 
accelerating  rural  modernization,  I  have  one 
limited  suggestion  of  my  own  to  put  into  the 
pot. 

It  struck  me  some  time  ago  that  in  certain 
of  the  developing  areas  it  might  be  helpful  to 
encourage  a  purposeful  effort  to  manufacture 
locally  and  to  market  in  the  rural  areas  on  a 
more  effective  basis  both  cheap  agricultural 
equipment  and  the  kinds  of  consumers  goods 
likely  to  constitute,  at  rural  levels  of  income, 
an  incentive  to  accept  and  to  apply  modern 
methods  of  agricultural  productivity. 

This  kind  of  effort  could  make  a  contribution 
to  all  four  of  the  structural  weaknesses  to  be 
found  in  many  developing  nations  which  I  have 
described. 

It  could  put  the  private  industrial  sector  into 
the  production  and  marketing  of  goods  on  a 
mass  market  basis,  even  in  poor  countries.  I 
have  in  mind  not  merely  textiles  but  canvas 
shoes,  flashlights,  household  equipment,  transis- 
tor radios,  and  the  classic  first-phase  durable 
consumers  goods — bicycles  and  sewing  ma- 
chines, as  well  as  pails,  hand  tools,  fertilizers, 
and  other  basic  agricultural  equipment. 

Second,  these  goods,  if  cheaply  and  effectively 
brought  into  the  rural  areas,  could  provide  an 
important  incentive  to  rural  families  to  increase 
output  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  means  to  do  so. 
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Third,  by  bringing  something  of  modern  life 
to  the  countryside  and  permitting  rural  areas  to 
share  at  least  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  more 
modern  sectors  of  a  developing  society,  it  might 
help  damp  the  excessive  flow  from  the  country- 
side to  the  urban  slums.  An  Indian  friend  re- 
cently suggested  that  mobile  film  projection 
units  in  rural  areas  could  significantly  reduce 
the  incentive  of  villagers  to  move  to  the  cities. 
And,  finally,  by  developing  efficient  produc- 
tion on  the  basis  of  mass  markets  of  goods  of 
this  kind,  additional  items  for  export  could  be 
generated. 

In  short,  I  am  proposing  that  we  consider 
seriously  whether  the  experience  pioneered  in 
this  country  by  the  mail-order  houses,  pioneered 
abroad  in  urban  areas  by  Sears  Roebuck  and  in 
rural  areas  by  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany, might  have  a  real  relevance  to  the  struc- 
tural problems  now  confronted  in  the  underde- 
veloped areas. 

I  am,  of  course,  conscious  of  the  care  with 
which  any  lesson  of  our  own  development  ex- 
perience should  be  applied  in  other  societies 
with  problems  of  a  different  kind.    It  is  clear, 
for  example,  that  there  are  very  few  developing 
areas  where  one  could  actually  use  the  mail- 
order catalog,  given  the  state  of  literacy  and 
the  postal  services.    But  I  have  always  felt  that 
of  all  our  experiences  in  development  there  were 
three  which  might  prove  of  quite  general  sig- 
nificance: the  19th-century  role  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  what  is  now  popularly 
called  civic  action ;  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in   stimulating  the   development   of 
schools  of  agriculture,  mining,  and  industrial 
technology  under  the  Morrill  Act,  passed  a  cen- 
tury ago;  and  the  role  of  the  mail-order  houses, 
which,  along  with  the  county  agents,  constituted 
a    powerful   complementary   team    imparting 
great  vitality  to  the  American  farming  com- 
munities. 

In  any  case,  I  think  we  ought  to  experiment 
with  our  friends  in  the  developing  countries 
to  see  if  it  would  work. 

What  is  required  essentially,  I  would  say  on 
the  basis  of  a  preliminary  examination  of  the 
practical  problems,  is  that  some  foreign  enter- 
prise experienced  in  mass  production  and  mar- 
keting link  closely  with  local  manufacturers 


and  distributors  and  arrange  for  appropriate 
market  surveys  and  new  methods  of  distribu- 
tion— probably  mobile  stores,  transported  in 
trucks.  Arrangements  must  be  made  for  a  max- 
imum volume  of  local  manufacture,  and  fi- 
nancing must  be  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  something  like  3  to  5  years  for  the  con- 
cept to  take  hold  and  profits  to  be  made  on  a 
purely  commercial  basis. 

Aside  from  the  general  experience  of  the 
United  States  (and  the  special  experience  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley) ,  Puerto  Rico  suggests  all 
this  is  possible  and  constructive,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain other  regions  within  developing  countries. 

This  proposal  is,  I  suspect,  more  than  a  gim- 
mick. It  is  rooted  in  the  most  fundamental 
things  we  know  about  the  way  in  which  human 
action  changes.  Action  represents  a  choice 
among  perceived,  realistic  alternatives.  In 
many  tradition-bound  parts  of  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  the  possibility  of  acquiring  modern 
consumers  goods  is  not  a  realistic  choice,  given 
the  lack  of  economical  methods  of  distribution, 
where,  indeed,  methods  of  distribution  exist  at 
all.  Nor  do  peasants  in  many  areas  perceive  it 
as  a  realistic  possibility  for  them  to  change  their 
methods  of  production.  The  objective  of  this 
exercise  would  be  both  to  dramatize  the  possi- 
bilities of  new  methods  and  to  widen  the  range 
of  choice  that  rural  families  perceive  open  to 

them. 

Our  task  is  to  change  action— what  people  do 
in  rural  areas— and  this  seems  one  tool  for 
achieving  that  objective. 

Maintaining  the  Momentum  of  Development 

I  would  make  one  additional  observation:  I 
can  think  of  no  form  of  foreign  private  enter- 
prise less  likely  to  raise  difficulties  in  developing 
nations  than  an  enterprise  which,  in  association 
with  local  people  and  institutions,  aims  to  en- 
large the  production  and  distribution  of  con- 
sumers goods  for  the  poor  citizens  and  to  pro- 
vide them  efficiently  the  means  for  enlarging 
their  agricultural  output. 

But  evidently  this  proposal  is  not  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  basic  structural  problem  I  have 
tried  to  define  today.  Moreover,  in  judging 
whether  it  is  practical  in  particular  cases,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  assess  whether  the  resources 
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exist  within  the  society  to  generate  this  kind 
of  production  and  commerce  and  to  weigh  what 
economists  call  the  opportunity  of  cost  of  doing 
so.  In  addition,  of  course,  we  must  press  on 
with  rural  development  on  a  wide  basis,  ac- 
cumulating all  the  lessons  that  we  can  acquire 
from  what  is  now  almost  a  generation's  postwar 
experience  in  the  development  business. 

My  basic  point  is,  then,  that  the  time  is  past 
when  we  can  afford  to  regard  industrial  and 
agricultural  development  as  simply  competing 
for  scarce  capital  resources.  In  many  parts  of 
the  developing  world  the  initial  basis  for  take- 
off has  been  established  in  industry  and  in  urban 


areas,  but  the  maintenance  of  that  momentum 
requires  that  the  diffusion  of  modern  technol- 
ogy, with  all  that  it  carries  with  it,  be  extended 
on  a  national  basis  and  especially  to  the  lagging 
rural  areas,  which  are,  at  once,  a  relatively  un- 
tapped source  of  food,  industrial  working  capi- 
tal, foreign  exchange  earning  capacity,  indus- 
trial markets,  and  taxes. 

Having  established  in  the  first  postwar  dec- 
ade the  foundations  for  takeoff  in  the  develop- 
ing areas,  representing  most  of  the  relevant 
population,  we  must  move  on  to  nationalize  the 
process  if  we  would  not  risk  frustrating  the 
momentum  already  achieved. 


Aid— Investment  in  the  Future 


wmm 

.•'■■  ■'■'   ■■ 


by  U.  Alexis  Johnson 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs 


I  have  been  asked  this  evening  to  key- 
note your  debate  on  the  topic,  "Resolved: 
That  United  States  Economic  Aid  Should  Be 
Substantially  Reduced."  Perhaps  a  keynote 
speaker  at  a  debate  should  attempt  a  pose  of 
Olympian  detachment  from  the  topic  to  be  ex- 
pounded. But  I  shall  not  even  pretend  to  do  so. 
Because  of  my  experience  in  this  field  and  the 
nature  of  my  present  responsibilities,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  be  indifferent  on  the  subject.  Thus 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  of  this  discussion 
with  you  this  evening.  At  the  same  time  I  want 
as  objectively  as  possible  to  set  forth  a  few  of 
the  facts  which  must  be  taken  into  account. 

First,  let  me  make  my  own  position  clear  by 
entering  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the  term 
"foreign  aid."  This  phrase,  in  my  judgment, 
carries  with  it  the  erroneous  implications,  first, 
of  unrecompensed  charity  on  our  part  and,  sec- 
ond, of  superiority  and  inferiority  as  between 

1  Address  made  before  the  Yale  Political  Union  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Apr.  23  (press  release  214). 


ourselves  and  the  countries  with  which  we  are 
cooperating  in  these  programs.  I  consider  it 
much  more  accurate  to  speak  in  terms  of  invest- 
ment— investment  in  the  future — in  the  future 
of  the  cooperating  countries  and  in  our  own 
future  as  well.  Let  us  also  remember  that  when 
we  talk  of  17  years  of  the  program  in  this  field 
we  are  really  talking  about  a  series  of  programs 
which  have  differed  from  one  another  quite 
broadly,  as  our  immediate  objectives  have 
changed  with  changing  circumstances. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  World 
War  II,  our  foreign  investment  program  was 
launched  as  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  program. 
These  programs  were  the  crucial  element  that 
enabled  both  of  these  courageous  but  danger- 
ously situated  nations  to  resist  heavy  Soviet 
pressures.  Greece  emerged  from  a  so-called 
"civil  war"  which  was  a  thinly  veiled  act  of 
Soviet  aggression,  and  both  countries  have 
shown  remarkable  forward  progress  in  the  di- 
rection of  economic  and  social  growth,  while 
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simultaneously  making  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  military  strength  of  the  free  world. 
In  this  investment  program  our  aims  were  lim- 
ited and  they  have  been  realized.  Our  invest- 
ment has  clearly  paid  off. 

In  the  same  period  our  first  great  experiment 
in  broad-scale,  primarily  economic  investment 
was  undertaken.    I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Mar- 
shall Plan.    The  Marshall  Plan  was  designed  to 
enable  the  war-devastated  nations  of  Western 
Europe  to  rebuild  their  shattered  economies 
and  to  do  so  without  turning  to  totalitarianism. 
Western  Europe,  as  the  most  casual  glance  at 
today's  economic  statistics  will  show,  has  re- 
covered and  has  surpassed  the  fondest  expecta- 
tions of  the  optimists  of  1947  and  1948,  and  this 
recovery  has  been  carried  out  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  continuing  Soviet  pressures  and  threats 
at  the  very  gates  of  Western  Europe— carried 
out  in  Berlin,  for  example,  to  the  point  where 
the  practitioners  of  the  pseudoscience  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism have  had  to  wall  their  captives  in 
in  order  to  keep  them  from  fleeing  to  the  West's 
tempting  combination  of  individual  freedom 
and  prosperity.     It  is  appropriate  and  it  is 
deeply  satisfying  that  the  countries  which  bene- 
fited from  Marshall  Plan  investment  are  them- 
selves now  among  the  major  contributors  to  the 
development   of  countries  of  the  developing 
world. 

Seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  alterna- 
tives that  were  all  too  possible  in  1947,  the 
miracle  of  European  economic  and  military  re- 
construction and  self-sustained  growth  has  been 
a  clear  and  undisputed  plus  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States— and  a  superb  return  on  their 
investment  of  the  forties  and  fifties. 

It  is  not  possible  to  measure  in  monetary 
terms  the  political  and  military  value  of  the 
free  Europe  that  exists  today.  However,  I 
think  it  useful  to  note  that  measured  in  pure 
dollar  terms  the  amount  of  economic  assistance 
to  Western  Europe  under  the  Marshall  Plan 
was  approximately  $13  billion.  Against  this, 
our  total  trade  with  the  Western  European 
countries  in  the  decade  from  1952  has  been  $86 
billion,  of  which  $53  billion  has  been  United 
States  exports,  compared  with  imports  of  $33 
billion,  or  a  trade  balance  in  our  favor  of  $20 
billion.  In  addition,  $1.5  billion  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  program  was  in  loans,  which  are  now 


in  the  course  of  repayment  and  constitute  a 
crowing  corrective  to  our  present  balance-of- 
payments  situation. 

Let  us  look  at  another  example,  that  of  Japan. 
From  1946  to  1956  we  invested  over  $2  billion 
in  economic  assistance  to  Japan.  Most  of  this 
was  just  plain  food  to  keep  people  from  starv- 
ing to  death,  but  a  lesser  part  was  also  for  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of 
Europe,  the  political  and  military  value  of  a 
prosperous,  peaceful,  and  independent  Japan  is 
incalculable.  However,  again  just  in  plain 
dollar  terms,  our  trade  with  Japan  during  the 
past  decade  has  been  $18  billion,  and  during  the 
past  5  years  the  trade  balance  in  our  favor  was 
over  $1  billion.  In  addition,  Japan  is  directly 
repaying  $600  million  of  that  economic  assist- 
ance. 

In  the  case  of  these  areas  I  am  sure  that  there 
is  no  one  that  could  now  say  that  we  could  not 
afford  those  investments ;  clearly  we  could  not 
have  afforded  not  to  have  made  them. 

U.S.  Programs  Today 

However,  the  subject  that  you  are  debating 
tonight  is  not  those  programs  but  our  programs 
as  they  exist  today.  I  presume  that,  as  the  sub- 
ject suggests  that  economic  aid  should  only  be 
reduced  rather  than  eliminated,  the  essential 
importance  of  the  program  is  accepted.  I  also 
presume  that  as  the  term  is  confined  to  "econ- 
omic aid"  we  are  not  discussing  "military  aid" 
or  its  importance,  although  in  many  cases  the 
two  things  go  very  much  together. 

As  a  keynoter  I  feel  that  one  of  my  tasks  is 
to  define  and  clarify  the  terms.  As  it  has  come 
to  be  used  today,  the  term  "economic  aid"  has 
come  to  embrace  a  wide  variety  of  activities,  in 
a  large  number  of  countries.  What  appears  as 
the  aid  figure  in  newspaper  headlines  is  not  just 
some  abstract  figure  but  rather  the  sum  of  these 
many  activities  and  many  countries.  Thus 
when  you  debate  aid  it  cannot  be  done  in  broad 
generalities,  but  rather  the  discussion  must  be 
in  terms  of  what  programs  in  what  countries. 

As  far  as  the  underdeveloped  world  is  con- 
cerned, the  oldest  program  of  all  is  that  of  tech- 
nical assistance.  In  the  strict  use  of  the  term  it 
is  perhaps  not  "economic  assistance,"  although 
it  is  now  embraced  in  what  has  now  come  to  be 
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called  "economic  aid."  This  program  of  course 
goes  back  to  President  Truman's  famous  "Point 
4"  of  1949.2  I  think  it  useful  to  recall  some  of 
his  words  for  they  are  still  valid : 

More  than  half  the  people  of  the  world  are  living  in 
conditions  approaching  misery.  Their  food  is  inade- 
quate. They  are  victims  of  disease.  Their  economic 
life  ia  primitive  and  stagnant.  Their  poverty  is  a 
handicap  and  a  threat  both  to  them  and  to  more  pros- 
perous areas. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  humanity  possesses  the 
knowledge  and  the  skill  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  these 
people. 

•  •  •  • 

Greater  production  is  the  key  to  prosperity  and 
peace.  And  the  key  to  greater  production  is  a  wider 
and  more  vigorous  application  of  modern  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge. 

Only  by  helping  the  least  fortunate  of  its  members 
to  help  themselves  can  the  human  family  achieve  the 
decent,  satisfying  life  that  is  the  right  of  all  people. 

Democracy  alone  can  supply  the  vitalizing  force  to 
stir  the  peoples  of  the  world  into  triumphant  action, 
not  only  against  their  human  oppressors,  but  also 
against  their  ancient  enemies — hunger,  misery,  and 
despair. 

We  now  have  technical  assistance  programs 
in  some  78  countries  involving  approximately 
5,000  American  technicians  abroad.  An  impor- 
tant aspect  of  this  program  is  also  the  bringing 
of  foreign  technicians  to  the  United  States  for 
advanced  training.  During  the  past  10  years 
approximately  55,000  foreign  technicians  and 
officials  have  received  training  under  this  pro- 
gram in  American  institutions  in  every  field  of 
human  endeavor  having  a  relationship  to  eco- 
nomic development.  You  have  many  such  stu- 
dents here  at  Yale  as  does  every  other  major 
university  and  college  in  the  United  States.  All 
of  this  amounts  to  less  than  15  percent  of  the 
current  program. 

In  my  own  service  abroad  I  have  of  course 
seen  this  program  in  operation  increasing  rice 
yields,  wiping  out  malaria,  improving  public 
administration,  assisting  in  the  establishment 
of  a  medical  school,  and  so  on.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  it  is  a  sound  investment.  It 
is  not  only  sound ;  it  is  successful. 

The  Peace  Corps  is,  of  course,  an  imaginative 
extension  of  this  concept. 

2  For  the  text  of  President  Truman's  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  Jan.  20,  1949,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  30,  1949, 
p.  123. 


The  next  aspect  of  the  program  could  be  em- 
braced in  the  broad  category  of  what  can  be 
called  grants.  Through  the  years  this  category 
has  been  known  by  various  names,  and  I  will 
not  attempt  to  trace  the  details  for  you.  How- 
ever, in  general,  I  embrace  within  the  term 
"grants"  primarily  economic  funds  used  for  the 
purchase  of  commodities  and  for  which  direct 
repayment  is  not  required.  I  say  primarily  eco- 
nomic because  a  large  part  of  these  funds  have 
also  been  used  for  essentially  military  purposes 
on  behalf  of  both  the  receiving  country  and  our- 
selves. I  refer  to  such  things  as  the  construc- 
tion of  military  airfields,  defense  roads,  and  so 
forth.  Such  grant  funds  are  now  received  by 
only  20  countries,  and  the  largest  part — in  fact 
about  two-thirds — goes  to  maintain  the  econ- 
omies and  assist  in  the  support  of  the  military 
forces  of  just  four  countries — Korea,  Turkey, 
Laos,  and  Viet-Nam — which  are  facing  direct 
military  threats  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Viet-Nam, 
are  engaged  in  active  hostilities.  They  are 
countries  which  are  in  the  very  real  sense  on  the 
front  line  and  whose  defense  is  clearly  our  de- 
fense. As  the  Clay  Committee  report 3  stated : 
"Dollar  for  dollar,  these  programs  contribute 
more  to  the  security  of  the  free  world  than  cor- 
responding expenditures  in  our  defense  appro- 
priations." These  programs  have  been  sharply 
reduced  during  recent  years,  and  the  program 
for  this  fiscal  year  is  less  than  $500  million. 

The  other  broad  category  is  direct  loans  of 
various  kinds.  The  proportion  of  these  as  con- 
trasted with  grants  has  in  recent  years  increased 
from  6  percent  to  60  percent,  and  all  of  them 
are  now  on  a  dollar-repayable  basis.  During 
the  past  year  such  loans  were  made  to  25  coun- 
tries, most  of  them  for  specific  projects  whose 
economic  and  technical  soundness  had  been  in- 
dependently determined. 

Another  aspect  of  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams has  been  our  Food  for  Peace  Program, 
in  which  our  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
are  used  not  only  to  give  direct  food  relief  but 
also  to  stimulate  economic  growth.  These  pro- 
grams, which  are  not  included  in  the  AID 
[Agency  for  International  Development]  ap- 
propriations,  range   from   direct   disaster   or 

8  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  15, 1963,  p.  574. 
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famine  relief  through  payment  in  local  curren- 
cies to  direct  dollar  repayment. 

Question  of  What  U.S.  Can  Afford 

An  aspect  of  all  of  these  programs  that  is 
often  discussed  is  that  of  how  much  can  we  "af- 
ford."   I  feel  that  a  few  facts  in  this  connection 
are    pertinent.      First    we    might    note   that, 
whereas  our  appropriations  in  1949  for  economic 
assistance   to   Europe   amounted   to   approxi- 
mately 2  percent  of  our  gross  national  product, 
the  amount  appropriated  for  economic  assist- 
ance   last    year— this    includes    all    economic 
grants,  loans,  and  contributions  to  international 
economic    organizations — amounted    to    just 
about  one-fourth  of  that,  or  about  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product,  that  is, 
about  one-half  cent  per  dollar  of  gross  national 
product.    Another  pertinent  fact  is  that,  again 
referring  back  to  the  Marshall  Plan  days,  our 
total  appropriations  for  economic  assistance  in 
1949  amounted  to  over  40  percent  of  our  appro- 
priations for  defense,  while  in  1963  they  amount 
to  only  5  percent  of  our  defense  appropriations. 
In  these  days  of  concern  over  our  balance  of 
payments  I  believe  it  pertinent  to  note  that  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  all  commitments  for 
foreign  economic  assistance  are  now  for  goods 
and  services  purchased  in  the  United  States. 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  of  the  other  20  per- 
cent constitutes  a  net  drain  on  our  balance  of 
payments  for,  as  you  students  of  economics 
know,  much  of  the  remainder  indirectly  also  re- 
turns to  the  United  States  for  purchases  of 
goods   and   services.     In   this  connection   we 
might  also  note  that  there  are  thus  far  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  outstanding  AID  economic 
assistance  loans,  repayable  in  dollars,  which  in 
future  years  will  be  coming  back  to  us.    We 
have  already  benefited  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  the  substantial  advance  repayments 
of  the  postwar  loans  made  to  Germany  and 
France. 

Another  aspect  of  this  question  is  what  the 
other  developed  countries  are  contributing  to 
economic  assistance  to  less  developed  countries. 
Economic  assistance  to  these  countries  from  the 
Western  European  countries,  Japan,  and  Can- 
ada rose  from  about  $1.2  billion  in  1956  to  ap- 


proximately $2.5  billion  in  1961  and  were  thus 
equal  to  our  own  AID  economic  assistance  ap- 
propriations for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1962. 
In  this  connection  we  might  note  that  France 
is,  in  absolute  terms  on  a  per  capita  basis,  con- 
tributing somewhat  more  to  foreign  economic 
assistance  than  is  the  United  States  and,  in 
relation  to  GNP,  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
United  States.  However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  do  not  hope  that  the  developed  coun- 
tries will  increasingly  contribute.  We  are 
working  together  to  this  end  in  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee  of  the  OECD 
[Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development] . 

Our  investments  in  the  underdeveloped  areas, 
coming  later  and  starting  from  a  less  well  de- 
veloped base,  have  understandably  not  shown 
as  quick  or  as  yet  as  spectacular  returns  as 
those  in  Europe  and  Japan.    But  that  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  bad  or  foolish  investments. 
Admittedly  some  investments  may,  with  the 
wisdom  of  hindsight,  appear  more  prudent  than 
others,  and  it  is  important  that  we  learn  from 
our  mistakes.    This  we  are  attempting  to  do, 
as  are  the  countries  with  which  we  are  cooperat- 
ing.   However,  no  more  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  enterprise  which  seeks  for  itself  sustained 
vigor  does  this  mean  that  we  cease  investing  in 
the  future.    Nor  does  it  mean  that  we  must  in- 
vest without  return  indefinitely  into  the  future. 
Just  as  with  anyone  else,  these  countries  are 
seeking  for  themselves  self-sustaining  growth 
and  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  no 
longer  need  to  rely  on  outside  resources.    In 
this  also,  our  objectives  and  theirs  are  consist- 
ent.   There  can,  and  inevitably  will,  be  differ- 
ences between  honest  men  on  when  this  point 
can  be  reached.    While  among  those  who  have 
recently  examined  the  problem  there  are  those 
who  think  it  can  be  reached  sooner  than  others, 
they  all  agree  that  for  the  most  part  that  time  is 
not  yet.    (In  this  connection  we  might  note  that 
the  United  States  was  a  net  importer  of  capital 
up  to  the  First  World  War.)     Also  there  are 
cases  in  which,  given  an  ideal  world,  we  might 
not  choose  to  make  an  investment.     But  we 
are  not  living  in  an  ideal  world,  and  we  often 
have  to  weigh  how  much  more  it  would  cost 
us  tomorrow  if  we  did  not  make  a  more  modest 
investment  today. 
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Returns  on  Investments 

However,  we  can  already  say  some  things  on 
this  question  of  returns  on  our  investments  in 
these  countries.  While  our  economic  coopera- 
tion is  only  a  varying  part  of  the  reason,  we 
should  note  that  of  the  46  free  countries  which 
have  thus  far  become  independent  since  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War  not  a  single  one  has 
chosen  communism.  They  remain  free  and  in- 
dependent. I  do  not  know  how  you  can  trans- 
late this  into  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  or  what 
it  is  worth  in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  our  GNP, 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  great  worth. 

Now,  to  turn  to  the  example  of  a  few  specific 
countries.  I  trust  that  you  will  pardon  my 
first  turning  to  a  country  in  which  I  have  re- 
cently had  some  personal  experience — Thai- 
land. In  the  decade  from  1952  some  $300  mil- 
lion of  economic  assistance  in  various  forms 
has  been  made  available  by  us  to  Thailand.  In 
part  this  has  built  about  550  miles  of  road  open- 
ing formerly  inaccessible  regions,  built  945 
bridges  to  make  existing  roads  passable 
throughout  the  year,  reduced  the  death  rate 
from  malaria  by  86  percent,  dug  4,500  wells, 
brought  over  1,600  Thai  technicians  for  ad- 
vanced education  in  the  United  States.  A  va- 
riety of  corn  introduced  by  American  techni- 
cians resulted  in  corn  exports  rising  from 
nothing  to  the  fourth-ranking  export  in  5  years. 
A  single-spaced  typewritten  list  of  such  proj- 
ects which  I  had  prepared  while  I  was  in  Bang- 
kok covers  some  10  pages.  As  American 
Ambassador  in  Bangkok  I  was  proud  of  the 
program  and  did  all  I  could  to  encourage  our 
visitors  to  see  all  they  could  of  it.  I  was  proud 
of  it,  not  in  any  softheaded  "do-gooder"  sense, 
but  because  I  felt  it  was  an  excellent  example 
of  cooperation  between  a  foreign  people  and 
ourselves  for  common  purposes  that  benefited 
both  of  us. 

Just  in  the  6  years  from  1956  to  1962,  Thai- 
land's GNP  increased  29  percent  and  our  ex- 
ports to  Thailand  increased  60  percent. 
However,  beyond  all  this,  Thailand  was  and  is 
a  stout  anchor  of  the  free  world  in  Southeast 
Asia.  It  was  among  the  very  first  to  offer  forces 
to  the  United  Nations  Command  in  Korea,  and 
it  is  the  site  of  SEATO  headquarters. 

As  another  somewhat  different  but  impor- 
tant example  in  Asia,  we  might  choose  the  vast 


country  of  India.  During  the  past  decade  ap- 
proximately $1.9  billion  of  United  States 
economic  assistance  has  been  invested  in  India's 
first  and  second  5-year  plans.  During  this 
same  period  other  countries  have  invested 
around  $1.5  billion.  India  provided  from  its 
own  resources  around  90  percent  of  the  financ- 
ing required  for  the  first  5-year  plan  and  76 
percent  of  that  required  for  the  second  5-year 
plan,  for  a  total  of  the  equivalent  of  about 
$11,100,000,000. 

In  this  decade,  while  the  population  of  India 
has  increased  by  21.5  percent,  the  national  in- 
come has  increased  by  43  percent  and  per  capita 
income  by  17  percent.  Agricultural  production 
has  increased  by  over  41  percent,  and  industrial 
production  has  nearly  doubled.  (We  might 
note  that  during  this  same  period  per  capita 
income,  and  particularly  food  production,  has 
actually  decreased  in  Communist  China.)  Our 
trade  with  India  has  increased  by  over  57  per- 
cent, but  above  all  we  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  are  more  secure  and  more  prosperous  be- 
cause India  has  been  able  to  move  forward  in 
freedom  and  prosperity. 

Importance  of  Human  Resources 

Before  I  close  I  want  to  say  just  a  few  words 
on  this  whole  subject  of  development  and  what 
it  means  to  us.    As  the  President  has  said :  * 

.  .  .  our  basic  goal  ...  [is]  a  peaceful  world 
community  of  free  and  independent  states,  free  to 
choose  their  own  future  ...  so  long  as  it  does  not 
threaten  the  freedom  of  others.  .  .  .  We  can  welcome 
diversity — the  Communists  cannot.  For  we  offer  a 
world  of  choice — they  offer  a  world  of  coercion.  .  .  . 
freedom,  not  coercion,  is  the  wave  of  the  future. 

These  new  countries  face  enormous  problems. 
Broadly  these  might  be  expressed  as  the  exter- 
nal problem  of  defending  themselves  and  the 
internal  problems  of  governing  themselves  and 
developing  themselves.  It  is  this  latter  problem 
with  which  we  are  primarily  concerned  this  eve- 
ning. I  make  no  profession  of  being  a  student 
or  theoretician  in  this  field.  However,  out  of 
some  experience  abroad  with  these  problems  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  personal  observations. 

First,  in  all  the  theory  on  this  subject  we 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  most  im- 


4  Ibid.,  Jan.  29, 1962,  p.  159. 
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portant  resource  of  all  is  the  human  resource; 
without  it  all  else  is  of  no  avail.  To  the  degree 
that  the  population  of  a  country  really  wants  to 
do  something  about  it,  it  can,  with  varying  de- 
grees of  difficulty  and  external  assistance,  im- 
prove its  lot. 

However,  it  is  the  people  of  the  country  that 
have  to  do  it.  Foreign  assistance  and  invest- 
ment, no  matter  how  generous,  can  at  the  best 
make  up  only  a  marginal  factor.  The  impulse, 
the  will,  the  greater  part  of  the  resources  must 
come  from  within  a  country  itself.  For  exam- 
ple, even  the  $20  billion  of  outside  resources 
contemplated  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for 
Latin  America  over  a  10-year  period  would 
make  up  less  than  5  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  receiving  countries. 

While   Latin   American   countries   received 
slightly  over  $1  billion  in  aid  from  the  U.S. 
Government  last  year  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  these 
countries  have  had  a  real  problem  in  making 
the  desired  contribution  to  their  own  develop- 
ment because  their  principal  export  products 
have  been  declining  in  price,  some  at  a  rapid 
rate.     Coffee  prices  after  reaching  an  alltime 
high  in  1954  have  been  falling  and  today  are 
only  about  33  cents  a  pound  compared  with 
double  that  figure  a  decade  ago.    Latin  Ameri- 
can exports  will  buy  14  percent  less  in  goods  in 
the  American  market  today  than  they  would 
have  5  years  ago,  and  this  in  spite  of  an  increase 
of  16  percent  in  volume  of  exports.    The  tide 
is  turning  now,  and  some  of  their  principal  ex- 
ports— sugar,  cocoa,  most  metals,  and  bananas — 
will  bring  much  larger  returns  this  year  than 

last. 

However,  to  return  to  this  question  of  de- 
velopment, we  can  only  add  a  marginal  incre- 
ment to  what  the  country  itself  is  willing  and 
able  to  accomplish  for  itself.  This  increment 
can,  however,  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Ideally  it  can  act  as  the  catalyst  to  spur  the 
country's  own  efforts  or  supply  the  missing  ele- 
ment without  which  a  country's  own  efforts 
would  be  unavailing. 

We  have  no  desire  or  need  for  positions  of 
special  influence.  Our  interests  are  truly  served 
if  these  countries  are  able  to  stand  on  their  own 
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feet  and  be  truly  independent.  This  is  their 
aspiration  as  well,  and  thus  we  have  a  sound 
basis  for  mutual  cooperation  with  them. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  words  with 
which  to  close  than  those  used  by  the  President 
in  his  message 5  to  the  Congress  on  foreign  as- 
sistance just  3  weeks  ago  in  which  he  said: 
"Around  the  world  cracks  in  the  monolithic  ap- 
paratus of  our  adversary  are  there  for  all  to 
see.  This,  for  the  American  people,  is  a  time 
for  vision,  for  patience,  for  work,  and  for  wis- 
dom. For  better  or  worse,  we  are  the  pace- 
setters. Freedom's  leader  cannot  flag  or  falter, 
or  another  runner  will  set  the  pace." 


U.S.  Citizens  Urged  To  Avoid 
Travel  to  Haiti 

Press  release  246  dated  May  2 

The  Department  of  State  on  May  2  urged  all 
United  States  citizens  to  avoid  unnecessary 
travel  to  Haiti  because  of  the  disturbed  condi- 
tions existing  in  that  country. 


Dependents  of  U.S.  Employees 
Ordered  To  Leave  Haiti 

Press  release  247  dated  May  7 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  7 
that  it  has  ordered  the  departure  from  Haiti 
of  all  dependents  of  U.S.  Government  em- 
ployees stationed  there.  Private  U.S.  citizens 
now  in  Haiti  are  also  being  urged  to  depart. 

The  departure  from  Port-au-Prince  will  start 
on  May  8  by  commercial  air  carriers  to  Miami. 
The  number  of  dependents  of  U.S.  officials  to 
be  evacuated  will  be  approximately  220;  the 
number  of  private  citizens  wishing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  airlift  cannot  be  determined  at 
this  time. 

The  continued  deterioration  of  the  situation 
in  Haiti  and  the  difficulty  of  insuring  the  lives 
and  safety  of  U.S.  citizens  led  to  the  Depart- 
ment's decision  to  order  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
citizens. 


1  For  text,  see  iMd.,  Apr.  22, 1963,  p.  591. 
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International  Organization  and  Space  Law 


by  Abram  Chayes 
Legal  Adviser 1 


The  first  earth  satellite,  Sputnik  I,  was 
launched  on  October  4,  1957,  less  than  6  years 
ago.  The  space  age  began  within  the  lifetime 
of  every  one  of  us  sitting  in  this  room.  I  re- 
member a  certain  sense  of  awe  with  which  I 
watched  from  the  deck  of  our  home  in  Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts,  the  thin  white  line  that 
marked  the  orbit  of  man's  first  venture  into 
space  climb  toward  the  zenith. 

It  is  worth  the  effort  to  recollect  your  own 
reactions  of  those  days.  In  the  intervening 
half  a  decade,  space  activity  has  become,  if  not 
a  commonplace,  at  least  a  familiar  feature  of  our 
world.  Since  the  early  months  of  1962,  when 
a  United  Nations  registry  of  space  flights  was 
established  pursuant  to  General  Assembly  Eeso- 
lution  1721  (XVI),2 127  launches  of  objects  into 
orbit  and  beyond  have  been  registered,  6  of  them 
involving  manned  flight. 

Now  it  is  perhaps  not  quite  as  awe-inspiring 
that  today,  5%  years  after  the  first  space  flight, 
Northwestern  University  Law  School  has  been 
able  to  assemble  a  2-day  conference  on  space 
law  covering  a  half  dozen  or  more  detailed 
topics  to  be  discussed  before  an  informed  audi- 
ence by  a  score  of  men  who  have  already  at- 
tained the  status  of  experts.  But  I  think  it 
does  deserve  remark.  The  most  familiar  of 
cliches  has  it  that  the  ills  our  modern  flesh  is 
heir  to  derive  in  large  part  from  the  fact  that 
man's  social,  political,  and  legal  institutions 
have  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  breakneck  pace 

Address  made  before  a  Conference  on  the  Law  of 
Space  and  of  Satellite  Communications  at  the  North- 
western University  School  of  Law,  Chicago,  111.,  on 
May  1  (press  release  242). 

'For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  29,  1962,  p.  185. 


of  developing  technology.  But  conferences  like 
this  one  exemplify  an  effort  to  subject  this  new 
domain  of  action  to  the  rein  of  law,  an  effort 
that  may  seem  wholly  natural,  even  instinctive, 
but  that  in  fact  reflects  attitudes  that  are  his- 
torically very  recent. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  man's  law  has  not 
overtaken  his  science,  at  least  it  is  gaining  on 
it.  I  am  very  sure  that  6  years  after  the 
invention  of  the  wheel  there  was  no  such  con- 
ference on  legal  implications.  And  one  won- 
ders what  the  course  of  human  history  would 
have  looked  like  if  at  that  time  there  had  been 
even  a  verbal  consensus  that  the  wheel  should  be 
devoted  to  peaceful  uses. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  it  is  farfetched  to 
hark  back  to  prehistory  for  evidence  that  the 
gap  has  narrowed  between  the  power  of  man's 
technology  and  the  power  of  his  institutions  of 
social  control.  Let  me  direct  your  attention 
then  to  the  three  centuries  from  1500  to  1800, 
the  last  great  era  of  exploration,  when  again 
our  ancestors  penetrated  and  subdued  a  new  en- 
vironment— unknown,  mysterious,  hostile,  for- 
bidding. 

Then  as  now  the  technologies  of  exploration 
and  of  weapons  were  closely  associated.  The 
conquest  of  the  new  world  provided  adventure, 
employment,  reputation  for  men,  and  probably, 
on  the  whole,  deficits  for  states.  Then  too  the 
barometer  of  national  prestige  followed  closely 
upon  success  or  failure  in  exploration,  exploi- 
tation, and  colonization. 

Seen  in  the  perspective  of  history,  this  was  a 
joint  European  effort  and  brilliantly  successful. 
But  examined  in  detail  it  was  marked  by  ruth- 
less competition  among  the  states  involved  and 
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by  almost  continuous  war.  It  is  certainly  too 
soon  to  say  that  we  will  be  able  to  avoid  such 
hazards  in  our  contemporary  venture  into  the 
unknown.  After  all,  at  the  turn  of  the  16th 
century,  Thomas  More,  Erasmus,  and  their  fel- 
low humanists  foresaw  the  dawn  of  a  golden  age 
of  universal  peace  and  harmony,  a  vision  that 
was  to  be  bitterly  betrayed  before  many  decades 
were  out. 

Yet  there  are  features  of  the  contemporary 
effort  that  we  may  regard  as  hopeful  and  that 
contrast  sharply  with  the  situation  four  cen- 
turies ago.  In  the  first  place,  the  technology 
of  space  itself  imposes  an  important  degree  of 
interdependence  and  cooperation  among  states. 
Second,  and  most  important,  there  is  the  setting 
of  international  institutions  in  being  and  the 
considerable  experiences  with  international  or- 
ganization, both  of  which  bear  directly  on  the 
development  of  space  law  and  the  regulation  of 
activities  in  space. 

Acceptance  of  Principles  of  U.N.  Resolution 

In  the  last  age  of  exploration  there  was  little 
law  and  what  there  was  derived  from  custom. 
In  a  world  of  monadic  nation-states,  the  prin- 
cipal teaching  of  custom  was  "hands  off."  Each 
state  was  left  free  to  pursue  its  own  activities  as 
it  willed,  subject,  perhaps,  to  a  not  very  effec- 
tive limitation  that  first  in  time  was  first  in 
right.  The  papal  effort  to  organize  rights  and 
opportunities  by  dividing  the  New  World  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal  seems  to  us,  and  must 
have  seemed  even  then,  a  peculiarly  ineffectual 

gesture. 

Custom  has  had  its  role  in  the  development  of 
space  law,  as  this  morning's  discussion  testifies. 
Perhaps  its  most  important  contribution  thus 
far  has  been  the  notion  that  activities  in  space 
may  be  carried  on  without  the  consent  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  subjacent  territory,  at  least  in 
the  absence  of  harm  or  threat  of  harm. 

But  there  has  been  a  remarkable  thrust  for 
codification  and  for  explicit  formulation  in  this 
newest  branch  of  law.  The  traditional  mecha- 
nism of  bilateral  and  multilateral  agreement, 
fashioned  through  negotiation  and  embodied  in 
conventional  form,  is  ill-adapted  to  meet  this 
demand  under  existing  circumstances.  The 
demand  has  both  been  able  to  make  itself  felt 
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and  to  get  itself  satisfied  to  a  certain  extent, 
largely  because  of  the  existence  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  as  an  international 
forum.  The  most  important  action  of  the  As- 
sembly in  this  connection  has  been  the  adoption 
of  the  well-known  Resolution  1721  (XVI) 
which  commended  certain  principles  to  states 
for  their  guidance  in  the  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space.  They  were,  first,  that  "Interna- 
tional law,  including  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  applies  to  outer  space  and  celestial 
bodies";  and,  second,  that  "Outer  space  and 
celestial  bodies  are  free  for  exploration  and  use 
by  all  States  in  conformity  with  international 
law  and  are  not  subject  to  national  appropria- 
tion." 

These  principles  are  of  course  very  general. 
They  were  intended  to  be  so,  and  at  this  stage 
of  space  exploration  it  is  appropriate  that  they 
should  be.    They  are  obviously  not  self-execut- ; 
ing.    Their  application  to  specific  space  activ- . 
ities  is  already  the  subject  of  considerable  exe- 
gesis, both  political  and  scholarly.    They  do, : 
however,  provide  a  basic  and,  I  think,  a  sound  ' 
legal  framework  for  the  conduct  of  space  ac-  j 
tivities  at  this  stage. 

There  are  certain  things  about  the  statement 
of  guiding  principles  that  are  noteworthy : 

1.  They  were  unanimously  endorsed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  although  this  action  was 
not  forthcoming  until  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  had  been 
achieved. 

2.  They  involve  one  very  significant  and  quite 
specific  substantive  innovation:  the  principle 
of  nonappropriation.  There  is  no  solid  custom- 
ary basis  for  this  rule,  and  of  course  it  directly 
contradicts  the  bulk  of  prior  human  experience 
with  exploration. 

3.  They  look  toward  a  freely  developing  pat- 
tern of  activity  in  exploration  and  use  of  space 
limited  only  by  relevant  provisions  of  interna- 
tional law  and  the  charter. 

In  the  legal  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  now  meet- 
ing in  New  York,  work  is  going  forward  on  the 
articulation  of  additional  general  principles. 
Discussions  in  the  legal  subcommittee  have  re- 
vealed a  wide  area  of  consensus  on  such  matters 
as  liability  for  damage  caused  by  space  vehicles, 
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obligation  to  assist  and  return  space  vehicles  and 
personnel  in  distress  or  landing  by  accident  and 
mistake,  the  principle  that  jurisdiction  over  a 
space  vehicle  and  personnel  in  transit  shall  be 
retained  by  the  state  or  international  organiza- 
tion which  had  it  before  launching,  and  the  obli- 
gation to  conduct  space  activities  in  such  a  way 
as  to  minimize  the  possibilities  of  contamina- 
tion. There  is  little  doubt  agreement  on  these 
points  could  be  reached  were  it  not  for  the  in- 
sistence of  the  Soviet  Union  that  a  number  of 
controversial  provisions  also  be  included,  on  a 
package  basis,  in  any  agreed  statement  of  prin- 
ciples to  emerge  from  the  legal  subcommittee. 

The  United  States  recognizes  the  principles 
announced  in  Resolution  1721  as  stating  existing 
law.  And  I  believe  it  would  so  regard  any  prin- 
ciples that  came  from  the  legal  subcommittee 
and  were  unanimously  approved  by  the  As- 
sembly. I  will  leave  it  to  jurisprudes  to  tell  us 
what  the  source  of  law  is  in  this  case.  I  suppose 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  argue  for  the 
principles  a  priori,  though  that  would  have  been 
difficult  in  the  case  of  nonappropriation.  More- 
over, we  have  here  an  explicit  formulation  that 
is  exceedingly  hard  to  reach  by  a  process  of  pure 
ratiocination.  There  is  no  formal  international 
agreement  establishing  consensual  obligations. 
Of  course  we  all  know  that  the  Assembly  is  not 
a  legislature;  so  we  can  discard  enactment  as  a 
source  of  law.  Perhaps  the  unanimous  assent 
of  the  United  Nations  membership  to  Resolu- 
tion 1721  can  be  taken  as  denoting  common  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principles  expressed,  though 
here  again  the  existence  of  a  specific  verbal 
formula  is  not  wholly  consistent  with  that 
notion. 

Whatever  the  source  may  be,  the  United 
States,  as  I  have  said,  accepts  these  principles  as 
stating  the  law,  and  I  suspect  most  other  states 
would  also.  I  think  we  must  recognize  then 
that  we  have  witnessed  in  this  field  a  significant 
and  novel  kind  of  lawmaking  activity  that  has 
established  a  sound  and  useful  base  for  more  in- 
tensive legal  development  and  that  is  attributa- 
ble in  large  part  to  the  presence  and  action  of 
international  organization. 

Familiar  administrative  processes  also  have 
their  analogies  in  the  activities  of  international 
organizations  in  the  field  of  space  law. 


The  U.N.  Secretariat,  pursuant  to  Resolution 
1721,  has  established  a  registry  of  space 
launches.  The  resolution  calls  upon  states 
launching  objects  into  orbit  to  furnish  informa- 
tion for  the  registration  of  such  launchings. 
Although  it  does  not  really  serve  as  a  traffic  con- 
trol, it  does  tend  to  encourage  a  pattern  of  open- 
ness in  space  activity  that  is  very  much  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  The  impact  of 
disclosure  requirements  and  the  various  intri- 
cacies of  this  administrative  technique  are  of 
course  well  known  to  all  of  you  on  the  basis  of  a 
wide  range  of  domestic  experience  with  it. 

Even  more  comfortably  familiar  are  the  ad- 
ministrative developments  in  the  field  of  space 
communications.  In  space,  as  on  the  earth,  the 
limits  of  the  spectrum  of  radio  frequencies  are 
inexorable.  Unless  an  allocation  of  frequencies 
among  users  is  accepted  and  respected,  the  re- 
sult will  be  that  no  one  can  use  the  facility  at 
all.  The  International  Telecommunication 
Union,  established  in  1865,  has  of  course  no  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  in  the  allocation  of  frequen- 
cies. Its  function  is  essentially  coordination, 
and  its  method  is  essentially  recommendation. 
Yet,  the  necessities  of  the  case  being  what  they 
are,  the  member  states  have  no  choice  but  to  ac- 
cept the  allocations  made  by  the  ITU.  In  1959 
the  Union  assigned  certain  radio  frequency 
bands  for  research  activities  in  outer  space,  in- 
cluding tracking  and  communication.  This 
October  the  ITU  will  convene  an  Extraordi- 
nary Administrative  Radio  Conference  for  fun- 
damental allocation  of  frequencies  for  operating 
space  communications.  The  United  States,  as 
well  as  other  nations,  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  this  conference,  is  now  intensively  pre- 
paring for  it. 

Developing  Standards  off  Conduct  in  Space 

I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  the  existence  of 
the  United  Nations  and  associated  interna- 
tional organizations  has  had  a  manifold  and  a 
decisive  influence  on  early  developments  in  the 
field  of  space  law.  I  believe  this  influence  will 
continue.  Nations  engaging  in  the  conduct  of 
space  activities  will  wish  to  do  so,  in  general, 
in  accordance  with  standards  that  are  accepted 
internationally.  This  is  so  not  only  because  of 
the  international  political  consequences  of  con- 
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duct  in  space.  Space  flight  is  global.  States 
conducting  space  programs  need  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  countries  for  tracking  and  like 
purposes.  Even  the  Soviet  bloc  is  not  autarchic 
in  this  respect.  Existing  international  organi- 
zations will  continue  to  provide  the  major  forum 
for  arriving  at  and  articulating  consensus  on 
standards  of  national  conduct  in  space. 

But  in  space,  as  in  other  environments,  the 
decisive  questions  will  be  associated  with  the 
control  of  the  use  of  force.  The  United  States 
has  frequently  expressed  its  view  that  outer 
space  should  be  devoted  to  peaceful  uses.  And 
it  has  so  conducted  its  own  space  programs. 
The  United  States  has  no  intention  of  placing 
nuclear  weapons  in  orbit.  Disarmament 
negotiations  continue  for  the  actual  elimination 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of  delivering 
them,  as  well  as  for  dealing  with  other  types  of 
armaments.  But  it  is  important  to  do  every- 
thing now  that  can  be  done  to  avoid  an  arms 
race  in  outer  space.  It  is  clearly  easier  not  to 
arm  an  environment  that  has  never  been  armed 
than  to  disarm  one  that  has  been  armed.  It 
is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  likewise  refrain  from  tak- 
ing steps  to  extend  the  arms  race  into  space. 

More  generally,  it  is  well  to  be  precise  about 
what  is  meant  when  we  talk  of  peaceful  uses 
of  outer  space.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
dividing  line  cannot  be  drawn  on  the  basis  that 
a  particular  space  activity  has  military  applica- 
tions or  is  carried  out  by  military  personnel.  A 
navigational  satellite  can  guide  a  naval  vessel 
as  well  as  a  merchant  ship.  A  communications 
satellite  can  serve  a  military  establishment  as 
well  as  civilian  communities.  Photographic 
observation  from  space  may  be  used  for  map- 
ping or  for  military  planning.  The  instru- 
ments which  guide  a  space  vehicle  on  a  scientific 
quest  may  also  guide  a  space  vehicle  on  a  mili- 
tary mission.  American  and  Eussian  astro- 
nauts have  been  members  of  national  armed 
forces,  but  this  has  afforded  no  reason  to  chal- 
lenge their  activities. 

The  dangers  to  peace  which  exist  and  which 
may  exist  in  the  future  stem  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  in  violation  of  international  legal 
obligations.  The  standards  which  must  be  used 
in  determining  and  controlling  exertions  of  na- 


tional power  have  not  been  altered  by  the  new 
world  which  outer  space  activities  have  opened. 
This  is  explicit  in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  declaration  that  "International  law, 
including  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
applies  to  outer  space  and  celestial  bodies." 

The  standards  of  judgment  remain  those  set 
forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
Article  2,  paragraph  4,  imposes  the  obligation 
to  refrain  "from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  in- 
dependence of  any  state,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner inconsistent  with  the  Purposes  of  the  United 
Nations."  Article  2,  paragraph  3,  imposes  the 
obligation  to  settle  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  and  justice,  are  not 
endangered.  These  principles  laid  down  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter  bind  nations  in  space 
as  on  earth.  In  the  celestial,  as  in  the  terrestrial 
sphere,  they  represent  the  judgment  of  the 
organized  international  community. 

It  is  commonplace  to  say  that  we  are  only  at 
the  very  threshold  of  space  law.  But,  as  with 
many  commonplaces,  this  one  is  true.  Never- 
theless I  think  we  have  made  an  encouraging 
beginning.  A  prominent  feature  of  that  begin- 
ning has  been  the  part  played  in  developing 
standards  and  in  administrative  regulation  by 
the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  international 
community,  that  is  to  say,  the  United  Nations 
and  its  associated  bodies.  The  capacity  these 
bodies  have  shown  in  these  directions  is  an  im- 
portant asset  for  the  rapid  development  of  law 
to  govern  the  conduct  of  man  in  outer  space. 


Surinam  Leaders  Visit 
Department  of  State 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
May  9  (press  release  258)  that  Johan  Pengel, 
Minister  President-designate  of  Surinam  and 
leader  of  the  National  Surinam  Party,  visited 
the  Department  on  May  8  for  discussions  with 
U.S.  officials  regarding  problems  of  mutual  in- 
terest. He  was  accompanied  by  J.  Lachmon, 
Member  of  Parliament  and  head  of  the  United 
Hindustani  Party,  and  Walter  Lim-A  Po  and 
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Christian  Calor,  both  Members  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  Pengel  conferred  with  Frank  M.  Coffin, 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  with  William  C. 
Burdett,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  European  Affairs.  Among  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed was  the  offer  of  the  United  States,  an- 
nounced in  Surinam  on  May  6,  to  lend  Surinam 
$1  million  for  development  projects. 


President  Issues  Order  on  Trade 
Agreements  Program  Administration 

AN    EXECUTIVE    ORDER1 

Providing  foe  the  Administration  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Program  and  Related  Matters 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  872),  Section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1351), 
and  Section  301  of  title  3  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  as  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered 
that  Executive  Order  No.  11075 2  of  January  15,  1963 
(28  F.R.  473),  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  amended  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Amend  the  heading  of  the  order  to  read 
"Administration  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Program". 

Sec.  2.  In  Section  1,  substitute  "Definitions,  (a)" 
for  "Definition.",  and  add  the  following  new  subsection 
(b): 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  order  the  term  'the  trade  agree- 
ments program'  includes  all  activities  consisting  of,  or 
related  to,  the  negotiation  or  administration  of  trade 
agreements  (other  than  treaties)  concluded  pursuant 
to  the  authority  vested  in  the  President  by  the  Consti- 
tution, Section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  or  the  Act" 

Sec  3.  Amend  Section  2  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  2.  Office  of  Special  Representative,  (a)  There 
is  hereby  established  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  an  agency  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  said  Office 
the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
provided  for  in  Section  241  of  the  Act  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Special  Representative),  who  shall 
be  directly  responsible  to  the  President. 

"(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  said  Office  a  Deputy  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador,  whose  principal  functions  shall 
be  to  conduct  negotiations  under  title  II  of  the  Act, 
and  who  shall  perform  such  additional  duties  as  the 
Special  Representative  may  direct." 


1  No.  11106 ;  28  Fed.  Reg.  3911. 

a  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  4,  1963,  p.  180. 


Sec.  4.  In  Section  3,  amend  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Special  Representative  shall  advise  and 
assist  the  President  in  the  administration  of,  and 
facilitate  the  carrying  out  of,  the  trade  agreements 
program.  In  addition,  the  Special  Representative 
shall  advise  the  President  with  respect  to  nontariff 
barriers  to  international  trade,  international  com- 
modity agreements,  and  other  matters  which  are 
related  to  the  trade  agreements  program." 

Sec.  5.  In  subsection  (c)  of  Section  3,  substitute 
"trade  agreements  program"  for  "Act"  in  each  place 
that  word  appears. 

Sec  6.  In  Section  3,  delete  subsection  (i),  redesig- 
nate subsection  (h)  as  subsection  (i),  and  insert  the 
following  new  subsection  (h)  : 

"(h)  After  the  President  has  entered  into  a  trade 
agreement  which  provides  for  any  new  tariff  conces- 
sion, the  Special  Representative  shall  submit  to  the 
President,  for  transmission  by  him  to  each  House  of 
Congress,  copies  of  such  trade  agreement,  together 
with  a  draft  of  the  statement  relating  thereto  provided 
for  in  Section  226  of  the  Act.  In  addition,  the  Special 
Representative  shall  transmit  to  each  House  of  Con- 
gress copies  of  agreements  supplementary  to  trade 
agreements  which  do  not  provide  for  any  new  tariff 
concession,  and  of  such  other  documents  relating  to  the 
trade  agreements  program  as  he  considers  appropriate, 
together  with  a  brief  statement  describing  each  such 
supplementary  agreement  or  other  document." 

Sec  7.  In  Section  3,  add  the  following  new  sub- 
section (1)  at  the  end  of  the  section : 

"(1)  The  Special  Representative  shall  prepare  or 
have  prepared  for  consideration  by  the  President,  in 
a  form  suitable  for  inclusion  in  title  48  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  any  proclamation  which  relates 
wholly  or  primarily  to  the  trade  agreements  program. 
Any  such  proclamation  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Executive  Order  No.  11030  of  June  19,  1962 
(27  F.R.  5847),  except  that  such  proclamation  need 
not  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  provided  in  Sections  2  (a) 
and  (b)  of  that  order  but  may  be  transmitted  directly 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  his  consideration  as  to 
both  form  and  legality." 

Sec.  8.  In  Section  4,  redesignate  subsection  (f)  as 
subsection  (g),  and  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section (f)  : 

"(f)  Before  making  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  Section  242(b)(2)  of  the  Act,  the  Com- 
mittee shall,  through  the  Special  Representative, 
request  the  advice  of  the  Adjustment  Assistance  Ad- 
visory Board,  created  by  the  provisions  of  Section  361 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  concerning  the 
feasibility  of  adjustment  assistance  to  workers  and 
firms." 

Sec  9.  In  Section  9,  insert  "or  this  order"  after 
"the  Act". 

Sec.  10.  Substitute  "13(b)"  for  "12(b)"  in  Section 
12(a),  renumber  Sections  11  and  12  as  Sections  12 
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and  13,  respectively,  and  insert  the  following  new 
Section  11 : 

"Sec.  11.  Redelegation.  Delegations  of  authority 
made  by  this  order  to  the  Special  Representative,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  other  assignments  of  authority  made  by  this  order 
to  the  Special  Representative,  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude the  power  of  successive  redelegation." 

Section  2  of  Executive  Order  No.  11075  of  January 
15  1963  (28  F.R.  473),  as  amended  by  Section  3  of 
this  order  shall  be  deemed  to  have  become  effective 
January  15,  1963 ;  and  said  Executive  Order  No.  11075 
as  amended  shall  be  codified  under  title  48  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 


John  F.  Kennedy 


The  White  House, 
April  18, 1963. 


U.S.  and  Mexico  Hold  Air  Talks 

Press  release  250  dated  May  7 

Delegations  representing  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  are  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  a  preliminary  discussion 
of  the  U.S.-Mexican  air  transport  agreement 1 
which  was  concluded  in  August  1960  and  which 
will  expire  on  August  14  of  this  year.  It  is 
expected  that  these  exploratory  talks  will  be 
followed  by  negotiations  in  Mexico  City  at  a 
date  to  be  agreed  upon. 

The  U.S.  delegation  includes  Edward  A. 
Bolster,  director,  Office  of  Transport  and  Com- 
munications, Department  of  State,  chairman; 
Chan  Gurney,  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board;  Charles  P.  Nolan,  special  adviser,  Office 
of  Transport  and  Communications,  Department 
of  State ;  Richard  J.  O'Melia,  associate  director, 
Bureau  of  International  Affairs,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board;  James  J.  Ferretti,  U.S.  Em- 
bassy, Mexico  City;  and  Harvey  Wexler,  an 
observer. 


1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  4675. 


The  Mexican  delegation  includes  Alberto 
Acufia  Ongay,  Director  General  of  Civil 
Aeronautics,  Ministry  of  Communications 
and  Transport,  chairman;  Fernando  Ongay 
Mendez,  Sub-Director  of  Civil  Aeronautics; 
Julian  Saenz  Hinojosa,  Minister  of  the  Mexican 
Embassy  in  Washington;  and  Jorge  Palacios 
Trevino,  chief,  Department  of  International 
Air  Transport. 


George  Szell  and  Theodore  Roszak 
Appointed  to  Committee  on  Arts 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
May  10  (press  release  259)  two  new  appoint- 
ments to  the  reconstituted  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Arts,  which  gives  guidance  to  the  De- 
partment in  the  conduct  of  its  program  of  send- 
ing cultural  presentations  to  other  countries. 
They  are  George  Szell,  musical  director  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  Theodore  Roszak, 
sculptor. 

The  previously  announced  appointees  are: 
Roy  E.  Larsen,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Time,  Inc.,  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  International 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs;  Lew  Chris- 
tensen,  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Ballet; 
Warner  Lawson,  dean  of  music,  Howard  Uni- 
versity ;  Peter  Mennin,  composer  and  president 
of  the  Julliard  School  of  Music ;  George  Seaton, 
motion  picture  writer,  producer,  and  director; 
and  Nina  Vance,  founder  and  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Alley  Theater  in  Houston.  Mr.  Lar- 
sen has  been  designated  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

The  committee  and  the  Department  are  as- 
sisted by  several  panels  of  experts,  each  con- 
cerned with  a  particular  field  of  the  performing 
arts  and  each  evaluating  and  recommending 
performers  within  its  field. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Central  Treaty  Organization  Holds  11th  Ministerial  Meeting 


The  11th  session  of  the  Ministerial  Council  of 
the  Central  Treaty  Organization  was  held  at 
Karachi  April  30-May  1.  Following  are  texts 
of  a  statement  made  by  Secretary  Rush  at  the 
opening  session  on  April  30  and  a  final  com- 
munique issued  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  RUSK 

The  United  States  observer  delegation  and  I 
take  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in  associating 
ourselves  with  our  colleagues  and  in  extending 
our  appreciation  to  our  hosts  for  their  gracious 
welcome — generous  reception  of  us— to  Presi- 
dent Ayub  for  his  inspiring  message  of  con- 
fidence which  was  read  to  us  this  morning,  and 
to  the  Secretary  General  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  secretariat,  who,  week  in  and  week  out,  have 
given  this  CENTO  alliance  leadership  and  ded- 
icated service. 

It  is  also  our  privilege  to  join  with  our  col- 
leagues in  recalling  the  memory  of  Mr.  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  the  distinguished  late  Foreign 
Minister  of  Pakistan,  a  man  who  served  not 
only  his  own  country  with  great  distinction  but 
his  region  and  the  world  community  as  a  whole. 

I  am  particularly  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  11th  Council  session  is  being  held  in  Kara- 
chi, because  it  gives  me  a  chance  to  visit  once 
again  a  country  which  I  had  known  on  more 
than  one  occasion  before  and  in  which  I  had 
spent  considerable  time  during  the  war  and  also 
has  enabled  me  to  visit  two  of  our  colleagues 
en  route  to  this  meeting.1 

I  have  had  the  most  stimulating  discussions 
with  the  leaders  of  Turkey  and  Iran  and  look 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  May  13  1963,  p. 
739.  ' 


forward  to  the  opportunity  of  further  talks 
with  Pakistani  leaders  during  our  stay  here. 
I  don't  think  one  can  assess  these  matters  ex- 
actly, but  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  personal,  in- 
formal discussions  in  the  corridors  are  at  least 
as  valuable  as  the  things  we  say  to  each  other 
around  the  table. 

Now,  while  it  is  the  business  of  foreign  min- 
isters to  focus  their  attention  on  external  rela- 
tions, I  should  like  to  say  that  the  United  States 
has  noted  with  great  pride  and  pleasure,  as  your 
allies,  the  remarkable  progress  which  our 
CENTO  friends  are  making  domestically  in  the 
economic,  cultural,  social,  and  political  spheres. 
It's  not  just  a  matter  of  statistics.  I  think  visit- 
ing in  the  regional  countries  betrays  or  brings 
forward  a  sense  of  movement  and  a  sense — a 
prospect  for  the  future — which  is  most  encour- 
aging. Such  major  events  as  the  promulgation 
of  a  new  constitution,  the  restoration  of  parlia- 
mentary government,  and  a  far-reaching  re- 
form in  land  tenure  which  have  taken  place 
recently  in  the  treaty  area  are  but  the  latest 
examples.  And  so  I  should  like  to  bring  to  our 
friends  in  the  region  the  congratulations  and 
admiration  of  the  American  people  on  these 
achievements  and  to  extend  to  you  our  best 
wishes  for  your  continued  progress. 

Insuring  the  Common  Defense 

In  the  year  since  we  met  last  in  London2 
several  new  challenges  have  been  made  to  the 
security  of  the  free  world.  Certain  of  these 
have  dramatically  underscored  the  validity  of 
one  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  CENTO 
and  other  free-world  security   arrangements, 


For  background,  see  ibid.,  May  28, 1962,  p.  859. 
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namely,  the  fact  that  our  security  is  truly  indi- 
visible, as  has  been  pointed  out  by  others  here 
at  this  table  today.  I  refer  particularly,  of 
course,  to  the  crisis  over  the  introduction  of  So- 
viet offensive  weapons  into  Cuba,  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  aggression  on  the  Indian  frontier 
of  this  very  subcontinent,  and  to  the  persistent 
and  continued  aggressive  pressures  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

These  events,  so  widely  separated  in  geo- 
graphic terms,  illustrate  the  unrelenting  world- 
wide threat  of  Communist  aggression,  not  only 
in  the  usual  cold- war  terms  of  trying  to  under- 
mine the  principles  and  institutions  of  the  free 
world  but  also  on  the  plane  of  direct  threats  to 
the  physical  security  and  integrity  of  our  home- 
lands. Although  the  major  offensive  threat 
from  Cuba  has  been  removed,  all  free-world 
peoples  remain  "under  the  gun."  Modern  tech- 
nology in  the  form  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  and  submarine^borne  missiles  of  shorter 
range  cancel  the  advantages  which  geography* 
formerly  gave  to  some  of  us. 

Today  our  security,  the  security  of  all  of  us, 
that  of  the  free  world,  depends  not  on  our  dis- 
tance from  an  enemy  but  on  his  certain  knowl- 
edge that  all  the  damage  he  might  inflict  on  us 
in  a  surprise  attack  would  receive  a  devastating 
response. 

I  was  very  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  hear 
several  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  middle  of  a 
discussion  of  the  CENTO  alliance  refer  to  dis- 
armament, because  I  think  we  must  be  quite 
realistic  about  the  fact  that  we  can  have  no  sure 
safety  down  the  trail  of  devastation  alone.  Man 
is  too  frail  and  willful  to  trust  terror  as  a  basis 
for  building  the  peace.  We  have  a  security  in- 
terest in  turning  down  the  arms  race  if  possible. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  our  safety  to  try  to  find 
agreed  and  workable  programs  of  disarmament 
if  possible,  because  the  prospect  for  an  unlim- 
ited arms  race  is  not  eventually  the  prospect  of 
sure  safety  or  peace. 

But  our  security  is,  in  truth,  indivisible. 
Prudence  requires  that  we  continue  to  concert 
our  efforts  to  insure  this  common  defense.  And 
in  the  absence  of  effective  arrangements  for  dis- 
armament that  begin  to  turn  this  race  down,  it 
is  only  behind  the  shield  of  an  adequate  defense 
that  we  shall  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  more 


rewarding   effort    of   promoting  the   general 
welfare  of  our  peoples. 

I  have  remarked  on  previous  occasions  in  this 
CENTO  forum  that  a  defensive  alliance  is  its 
own  excuse  for  being.  By  that  I  mean  that  the 
essence  of  this  or  any  other  collective  defense 
arrangement  is  that  it  constitutes  a  clear  decla- 
ration of  intent,  a  warning  to  any  potential 
aggressor  of  the  determination  of  the  partici- 
pants to  cooperate  for  their  mutual  security. 
It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  United 
States  that  such  declarations  of  intent  are 
among  the  most  effective  instruments  available 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  prevention 
of  war  by  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the 
aggressor.  , 

We  place  particular  value  on  our  relation-  ; 
ships  with  CENTO,  NATO,  SEATO,  the  OAS, 
and  ANZUS,  as  well  as  on  certain  other  bilat- 
era!  defensive  commitments,  precisely  because 
they  are  the  embodiment  of  a  common  intent,  of 
an  association  based  on  our  allegiance  to  certain  ' 
inalienable  rights  and  principles  which  we  are 
prepared  to  defend.    Not  only  do  these  orga-  , 
nizations,  by  their  very  existence,  provide  the 
best  deterrent  to  war,  but,  should  war  be  forced 
upon  them,  they  provide  the  strength  and  the 
institutional  arrangements  through  which  vic- 
tory can  be  achieved,  if  one  can  possibly  talk 
about  victory  in  modern  times. 

And  there  are,  of  course,  additional  values: 
In  our  mutual  efforts  to  strengthen  our  de- 
fenses we  have  also  found  the  means,  the  will, 
and  the  capacity  to  cooperate  in  the  more 
constructive  areas  of  national  economic 
development. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  continue  its  inter- 
est in  these  regional  economic  problems,  a  num- 
ber of  which  have  been  named  here  today.  But 
I  think  that  perhaps  CENTO  is  somewhat  un- 
derplayed before  our  public  opinions  if  we  seem 
to  think  that  it  is  only  these  formally  adopted 
CENTO  economic  projects  for  which  CENTO 
has  the  responsibility  or  for  which  it  deserves 
any  credit.  Our  relations  with  our  CENTO 
friends  is  a  part  of  the  total  relationship  of 
common  interests  and  concern  which  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  arrange  and  support  and  in- 
vest in  very  substantial  bilateral  assistance  pro- 
grams as  far  as  the  regional  members  are  con- 
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cerned.  So  I  would  hope  that  it  would  be 
well  understood  that  CENTO  has  something 
to  do  with  this  business  of  development  over 
and  beyond  these  regional  projects. 

Validity  of  Collective  Action 

The  participation  of  our  five  nations  in 
CENTO  is  both  an  endorsement  of  the  concept 
and  a  demonstration  of  the  validity  of  collec- 
tive action  for  defense.  As  Lord  Home  has 
pointed  out,  no  member  of  NATO,  SEATO,  or 
CENTO  has  been  subjected  to  aggression  since 
joining  one  of  these  defensive  organizations. 
But  other  members  of  the  free  world  have  not 
been  so  fortunate. 

I  think  the  validity  of  some  of  these  concepts 
that  I  have  pointed  to  recalls  the  response 
enunciated  by  President  Truman  in  somewhat 
similar  circumstances  of  aggression  16  years 
ago.  In  effect,  he  said  that,  in  the  interests  of 
the  security  of  the  free  world,  in  the  interest 
of  humanity,  and  even  in  our  own  individual 
national  interests,  we  must  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  victim  against  the  aggressor.  And  this 
remains  the  policy  of  the  United  States  today. 

For  if  peace  and  security  are  indeed  indivisi- 
ble, then  any  breach  of  the  peace  menaces  the 
security  of  us  all.  And  if  the  Communist  ag- 
gressor succeeds  in  his  aggression  anywhere,  he 
thereby  gains  strength  for  further  aggression, 
indeed  gains  an  appetite,  and  the  free  world  is 
correspondingly  weakened,  both  morally  and 
physically. 

We  shall  in  my  delegation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
take  full  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  talk 
problems  over  with  our  colleagues  to  find  those 
elements  of  common  interest  on  which  we  can 
build  a  common  policy,  to  identify  certain 
points  of  difference,  and  try  to  resolve  those  if 
possible.  For  it  is  the  function  of  diplomacy, 
both  in  CENTO  and  elsewhere,  to  work  toward 
the  common  purposes  which  drive  the  great 
peoples  represented  here  at  this  table. 

FINAL  COMMUNIQUE 

The  Eleventh  Session  of  the  Ministerial  Council  of 
the  Central  Treaty  Organization  was  held  in  Karachi 
on  April  30  and  May  1,  1963.  The  delegations  from 
countries  participating  in  this  meeting  were  led  by : 


H.E.  Mr.  Abbas  Aram 
H.E.  Mr.  Zulfikar  Ali 

Bhutto 
H.E.  Mr.  Feridun  Cemal 

Erkin 
The    Right    Honourable 

The     Earl     of     Home, 

K.T. 
The  Honourable  Dean 

Rusk 


Foreign  Minister  of  Iran 

Minister  for  External  Af- 
fairs, Pakistan 

Foreign  Minister  of  Tur- 
key 

Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  United 
Kingdom 

Secretary  of  State,  United 
States  of  America 


The  Minister  of  External  Affairs  of  Pakistan,  as 
host,  was  in  the  Chair. 

The  Session  was  inaugurated  by  a  message  of  wel- 
come from  the  President  of  Pakistan,  Field  Marshal 
Mohammed  Ayub  Khan,  which  was  read  by  Mr. 
Bhutto. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  expressed  profound  regret 
at  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Mohammed  Ali  and  paid 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  contributions  he  had  made 
to  his  country  in  particular,  and  the  free  world  in 
general.  They  also  expressed  pleasure  at  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Bhutto  at  his  first  CENTO  Ministerial  Council 
Meeting  since  becoming  Minister  for  External  Affairs 
of  Pakistan. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  then  reviewed  the  interna- 
tional situation  in  their  traditional  free  and  frank 
manner.  While  recognising  the  serious  clangers  and 
problems  to  be  overcome  before  there  could  be  any 
real  prospect  of  a  reduction  in  world  tension,  they 
reiterated  the  determination  of  their  Governments  to 
explore  all  means  of  achieving  the  aim  of  promoting 
peace  and  security.  The  ultimate  objective  was  world 
disarmament,  with  clear,  specific,  and  adequate  safe- 
guards. Meanwhile,  the  alliance  in  pursuance  of  its 
aims,  must  exercise  constant  vigilance,  firmness  and 
restraint,  fortified  by  the  mutual  support  and  encour- 
agement of  the  participating  countries. 

The  Council  stressed  the  importance  of  continuing 
economic  development  and  social  progress  in  the  re- 
gion. They  noted  with  satisfaction,  from  the  report 
of  the  Economic  Committee,  the  progress  in  CENTO 
joint  communications  projects,  on  which  about  twelve 
thousand  persons  were  currently  employed.  In  par- 
ticular, they  were  pleased  to  note  that  the  development 
of  the  port  of  Trabzon  had  recently  been  completed, 
thereby  providing  an  improved  outlet  for  regional 
trade.  Good  progress  had  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Turkish-Iran  road  link,  which  should  be 
open  to  traffic  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  field  of 
telecommunications,  the  Council  took  note  of  the  good 
progress  being  made  with  the  microwave  system  and 
the  CENTO  Airway  navigational  aid  project,  both  of 
which  will  link  the  three  countries  of  the  region  and 
should  be  completed  by  the  first  half  of  next  year. 
Since  the  Council  met  last,  the  completion  of  the  high 
frequency  system  linking  London  and  CENTO  capitals 
had  been  extended  to  Pakistan. 

In  considering  the  report  of  the  Military  Committee, 
the  Council  took  note  of  suggestions  for  further  im- 
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proving  the  defensive  value  of  the  alliance.  By  main- 
taining its  strength  the  alliance  would  continue  to  play 
its  part  in  the  general  efforts  toward  the  solution  of 
world  problems. 

The  Council  further  agreed  that  the  gathering  mo- 
mentum of  the  multilateral  technical  cooperation  and 
the  cultural  relations  programmes  made  a  valuable 


contribution  to  the  development  of  the  region  and  to 
better  understanding  among  the  peoples. 

The  Council  found  their  consultations  invaluable 
both  for  assessing  world  and  regional  problems  and  for 
taking  stock  of  the  achievements  of  the  alliance. 

The  Council  decided  that  the  next  Ministerial  meet- 
ing should  be  held  in  Washington  in  early  1964. 


Commodity  Trade  and  Economic  Development 


Statement  by  W.  Michael  Blumenthal 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 1 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the 
honor  of  representing  my  Government  for  the 
third  consecutive  year  at  the  annual  session 
of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Commodity  Trade.  Looking  back 
over  the  past  2  years,  I  think  we  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  taking  a  constructive 
approach  to  commodity  problems.  Though 
moving  ahead,  we  are,  however,  still  far  from 
our  goal:  a  pattern  of  commodity  trade  that 
will  lead  to  the  most  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment and  will  benefit  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers. As  we  all  know,  to  accelerate  progress 
toward  this  goal  is  the  prime  purpose  of  the 
CICT. 

The  United  States  for  its  part  attaches  the 
utmost  importance  to  rapid  regenerative  eco- 
nomic development.  Our  aid,  commercial,  and 
commodity  policies  are  all  geared  to  helping 
the  developing  countries  help  themselves  to 
progress.  To  the  extent  that  we  facilitate 
higher  foreign  exchange  earnings  by  them,  they 
have  a  greater  possibility  of  carrying  out  the 
structural  reforms  requisite  for  sustained 
growth.  The  United  States  is  prepared  to 
make  its  fair  contribution  through  cooperation 

lMade  at  the  11th  session  of  the  Commission  on 
International  Commodity  Trade  of  the  U.N.  Economic 
and  Social  Council  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Apr.  30 
(press  release  235).  Mr.  Blumenthal  was  U.S. 
representative  at  the  11th  session. 


in  international  commodity  price  stabilization 
agreements  where  they  are  appropriate; 
through  support  of  the  IMF  [International  ; 
Monetary  Fund]  compensatory  financing  ar-  j 
rangement ;  through  reduction  and  elimination 
in  GATT  [General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade]  of  trade  barriers ;  and  through  the  stim- 
ulus given  to  economic  diversification  by  our 
programs  of  economic  assistance. 

But  let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  our 
efforts  will  bear  little  fruit  if  the  developing 
countries  take  the  position  that  they  should  do 
little  or  nothing  while  they  ask  the  advanced 
countries  to  open  their  markets,  to  buy  their  ex- 
ports at  stable  prices  satisfactory  to  producers, 
to  expand  their  aid  efforts,  to  compensate  them 
for  both  short-term  fluctuations  in  export  earn- 
ings and  for  long-term  declines  in  the  terms  of 
trade.  Aid  is  of  use  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
supports  rational  development  policies  and 
major  self-help  efforts  to  modernize  social  and 
economic  structures.  Commodity  agreements 
offer  a  chance  for  developing  countries  to  stabi- 
lize their  earnings  and  in  some  instances  to  in- 
crease them,  but  such  agreements  will  be 
pointless  if  the  developing  countries  do  not 
practice  self-discipline  in  restraining  produc- 
tion of  commodities  in  oversupply,  such  as  cof- 
fee, and  channeling  increased  receipts  not  into 
consumption  or  capital  flight  but  into  diversified 
productive   investment.    Moreover,  even  uni- 
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lateral  trade  concessions  by  the  advanced  coun- 
tries will  yield  little  if  the  developing  countries 
do  not  follow  commercial  policies  calculated  to 
further  their  eventual  integration  into  the  world 
trading  community. 

Considerations  like  these  raise  a  number  of 
questions  which  must  in  time  be  answered.  For 
example : 

Have  the  developing  countries  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  economic  assistance  made  avail- 
able to  them? 

^  Have  the  developing  countries  played  their 
full  and  proper  role  in  GATT  ? 

Have  they  faced  up  to  their  responsibilities 
to  participate  effectively  in  a  world  commodity 
policy? 

Elements  of  a  World  Commodity  Policy 

Last  year  I  sketched  for  the  consideration  of 
this  Commission  the  elements  of  a  world  com- 
modity policy.2  You  may  recall  that  I  made 
six  points. 

First,  a  world  commodity  policy  should  focus 
on  long-term  structural  issues  affecting  indi- 
vidual basic  products.  The  complexities  of 
commodity  production  and  trade  require  a  com- 
modity-by-commodity approach.  The  long- 
term  problem  requires  measures  to  stimulate 
consumption  and  also  measures  to  control  sup- 
ply. The  supply  problem  is  typically  more 
severe.  It  requires  a  concerted  effort  to  limit 
excess  exports  and  production  of  certain  key 
commodities.  On  the  demand  side,  tariffs,  in- 
ternal taxes,  and  other  consumption  restraints 
still  exist.  Clearly  these  anachronisms  must  be 
progressively  removed.  However,  removal  of 
consumption  restraints  alone  will  usually  not  be 
enough ;  effective  limits  on  production  may  be 
necessary,  particularly  for  those  few  commodi- 
ties subject  to  international  agreements. 

My  second  point  last  year  was  that  we  should 
recognize  the  close  connection  between  com- 
modity trade  and  economic  growth.  I  would 
like  to  elaborate  on  this  point  somewhat  further 
than  I  did  last  year.  If  we  were  only  concerned 
with  the  producers  and  consumers  of  such  prod- 
ucts as  coffee  and  cocoa,  our  task  would  be  far 

a  For  a  condensed  version  of  Mr.  Blumenthal's  state- 
ment before  the  10th  session  of  the  CICT,  see  Bulletin 
of  June  18, 1962,  p.  997. 


simpler.     For  example,  if  future  technological 
advances  provide  improved  varieties  of  trees, 
more  efficient  production  methods,  and  even 
greater  yields,  supply  and  demand  for  coffee 
could  conceivably  balance  at  a  price  of  per- 
haps 15  cents  a  pound.     I  am  assuming  that 
at   this  price   efficient   producers,   because   of 
lower  production  costs,  would  make  an  entirely 
satisfactory  profit.    The  difficulty— indeed  the 
unrealism— of  such  a  calculation  is  that  15-cent 
coffee,  unaccompanied  by  the  growth  of  di- 
versified exports,  could  be  disastrous  to  the 
foreign  exchange   earnings   and   development 
programs   of   producing   countries.     Our   ef- 
forts to  improve  commodity  trade  require  not 
only  balancing  of  supply  and  demand  but  a 
balance  which  takes  into  account  the  foreign 
exchange   needs   of  producing  countries.    In 
short,  commodity  policy  is  made  more  complex 
by  the  need  to  achieve  a  threefold  equilibrium 
embracing   supply,   demand,   and   the   export 
earnings  of  producing  countries. 

Third,  the  approach  to  commodity  problems 
should  be  in  a  worldwide  context,  not  a  narrow- 
ly regional  one.  Limited  solutions  which  may 
temporarily  benefit  some  developing  countries 
at  the  expense  of  others  should  generally  be 
avoided,  particularly  since  they  are  unlikely  to 
endure. 

^  Fourth,  there  is,  nonetheless,  a  valuable  place 
for  regional  cooperation  in  the  improvement  of 
world  commodity  trade  as  long  as  regionalism 
is  outward-looking  and  strengthens  global  com- 
modity approaches. 

My  fifth  point  last  year  was  that  long-term 
efforts  to  improve  commodity  trade  should  be 
supplemented  by  devices  to  offset  short-term 
fluctuations  in  export  earnings  of  primary  pro- 
ducing countries.  I  will  return  to  this  point  in 
a  moment. 

Sixth,  and  finally,  last  year  I  warned  against 
proliferation  of  international  commodity  ac- 
tivities and  dissipation  of  effort.  This  matter 
has  taken  on  new  urgency  in  light  of  the  im- 
pending United  Nations  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Conference.  I  will  also  comment  on  this 
issue  in  more  detail  in  a  few  minutes. 

I  thought  it  well  to  review  what  I  had  said 
last  year,  because  in  fact  the  essence  of  United 
States  commodity  policy  has  not  changed,  al- 
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though  we  are  continually  learning  by  experi- 
ence; our  approach  is  evolving  and  adjusting 
to  meet  new  problems  as  they  arise. 

Now,  what  have  we  accomplished  since  this 
Commission  last  met  in  Home,  and  what  lies 
ahead?  How  can  we  harness  commodity  trade 
to  the  imperatives  of  economic  development  and 
the  legitimate  interests  of  both  producers  and 
consumers  ? 

Three  major  developments  during  the  past 
12  months  stand  out  in  the  commodity  field: 
first,  the  negotiation  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement ;  second,  the  calling  of  a  negotiating 
conference  for  an  International  Cocoa  Agree- 
ment; and  third,  the  announcement  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  of  a  special 
compensatory  financing  facility  for  temporary 
export  shortfalls  of  primary  producing 
countries. 

International  Coffee  Agreement 

The  objective  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement 3  is  to  bring  about  improved  market 
conditions  and  thus  to  create  a  climate  in  which 
the  difficult  problems  of  overproduction  and 
burdensome  stocks  may  be  attacked.  This  im- 
provement and  the  expected  growth  of  con- 
sumption should  bring  about  a  gradual  increase 
in  foreign  exchange  earnings  and  thereby  es- 
tablish a  stable  base  from  which  to  plan  long- 
range  economic  development  programs.  It  also 
means  that  many  countries  should  no  longer  see 
their  efforts,  and  substantial  amounts  of  aid, 
quickly  offset  by  falling  prices  for  their  prin- 
cipal foreign  exchange  earner. 

The  negotiation  of  the  coffee  agreement  rep- 
resents a  landmark  in  international  cooperation 
in  commodity  trade.  We  believe  that  it  pro- 
vides the  basis  for  the  growth  of  world  coffee 
trade  at  fair  and  stable  prices.  Unfortunately 
the  agreement  is  more  like  an  arrow  pointing 
out  our  future  route  than  a  comfortable  park 
bench.  The  agreement  is  not  a  solution  of  the 
coffee  problem.  Like  all  treaties,  constitutions, 
currencies,  and  even  speeches,  it  is  worth  no 
more  than  what  the  signatories  are  willing  to 
do  to  carry  it  out. 

3  For  text,  see  S.  Ex.  H,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ;  for 
background,  see  Buixetin  of  Oct.  29,  1962,  p.  667. 


Our  task  now  under  the  coffee  agreement— 
and  this  responsibility  falls  especially  heavily 
on  the  producing  countries— is  to  implement  the 
agreement  effectively.  If  producing  countries 
hope  to  increase  export  earnings  from  coffee, 
they  must  agree  to  reduce  quotas.  Price  objec- 
tives are  meaningless  unless  exporters  zealously 
adhere  to  realistic  export  quotas.  Holding  back 
exports  admittedly  is  difficult  and  in  some  re- 
spects painful.  At  the  same  time  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  consuming  countries  to  cooperate 
in  policing  the  agreement  and  to  expand  con- 
sumption by  progressively  eliminating  taxes 
and  duties. 

Faced  with  the  imperative  of  development, 
and  the  dependence  on  primary-product  export 
earnings,  exporting  countries  have  no  choice  but 
to  curtail  excess  production  and  to  shift  to  al-  ; 
ternative  uses  labor,  land,  and  capital  now  de- 
voted to  production  of  surplus  coffee.  We  in 
the  United  States  stand  ready  to  cooperate  to 
make  this  effort  a  success. 

For  cocoa  producers  the  situation  is  in  many 
respects  considerably  more  favorable  than  that  ' 
in  coffee.    There  are  no  large  stocks  overhang- 
ing the  market;  prices  have  recently  strength- 
ened  from  the  lower  levels  prevailing  during 
1962;  and  at  present  supply  and  demand  are 
roughly  in  balance  at  what  appear  to  be  re- 
munerative prices.    Nonetheless,  in  the  recent 
past  cocoa  price  fluctuations  have  adversely 
affected  export  earnings  of  producing  countries. 
We  should  continue  the  progress  made  thus 
far  toward  a  negotiating  conference  and  work 
out  a  meaningful  agreement  beneficial  to  pro- 
ducers and  to  consumers.    This  agreement  must 
aim  at  the  maintenance  of  a  price  range  which 
is  at  the  same  time  remunerative  to  producers 
and  not  so  high  as  to  discourage  the  growth 
of  consumption.    Exporting  countries  must  be 
prepared  to  resort  to  sales  or  export  quotas  and 
production  limitations  if  conditions  dictate  such 
action.    Such  limitations  will  be  less  necessary 
as  duties  and  taxes  on  raw  and  semiprocessed 
cocoa  are  eliminated.    As  in  the  case  of  coffee, 
the  negotiation  of  an  agreement  will  not  auto- 
matically solve  the  cocoa  problem.    Price  ob- 
jectives cannot  be  attained  simply  by  decree. 
They  can  only  be  achieved  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  participants  in  the  agreement. 
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Compensatory  Financing 

I  come  now  to  compensatory  financing.  This 
Commission  has  played  a  central  role  in  focus- 
ing world  attention  on  ways  and  means  of  deal- 
ing with  this  issue  and  can  be  proud  that  its 
efforts  have  led  to  the  recent  major  decision 
taken  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  in 
creating  a  special  compensatory  financing  fa- 
cility.4 For  our  part  we  welcome  this  develop- 
ment; we  would  propose  that  the  CICT  en- 
dorse it ;  and  we  would  call  on  the  Fund  man- 
agement to  implement  the  decision  in  an  imagi- 
native and  liberal  fashion. 

For  years,  in  this  forum  and  elsewhere,  we 
have  discussed  the  problems  created  for  primary 
producing  countries  by  sharp  fluctuations  in 
their  export  receipts.  We  have  made  progress 
in  limiting  price  fluctuations  for  some  key  com- 
modities, and  now  we  have  a  valuable  mechanism 
to  offset  short-term  fluctuations  in  export  earn- 
ings. The  new  facility  has  been  created  with- 
out the  delays  and  uncertainties  which  would 
have  had  to  be  faced  in  negotiating  the  terms 
of  either  a  Development  Insurance  Fund  or 
an  Organization  of  American  States  scheme  and 
in  securing  authorizing  legislation  and  appro- 
priations. I  should  stress  this  point.  The 
IMF  facility  is  available  now;  it  is  not  a  future 
idea  but  a  present  reality. 

The  immediate  effect  is  to  make  available  to 
primary  exporting  countries  some  $800  million 
of  potential  credits  to  compensate  for  tempo- 
rary export  shortfalls. 

We  view  the  Fund's  decision  as  a  significant 
accomplishment;  it  should  be  tested  by  experi- 
ence before  there  is  further  examination  of  other 
possible  approaches  to  the  problem  of  compen- 
satory financing  for  short-term  fluctuations. 

The  situation  seems  quite  clear  to  us.  The 
additional  $800  million  that  primary  producing 
countries  can  draw  on  is  an  ample  amount  with 
which  to  start  operations.  If,  however,  it 
should  be  found  that  with  the  new  facility  the 
Fund  is  not  able  satisfactorily  to  deal  with  the 
problem,  we  would  have  to  reexamine  the 
situation.  For  my  part  I  am  optimistic  that  the 
IMF  scheme  will  prove  itself  in  practice.  If 
there  are  doubters  here  today,  I  trust  that  they 
will  be  numbered  among  the  converts  next  year. 

'For  background,  see  iMd.,  Nov.  19,  1962,  p.  795. 


I  should  also  reiterate  that  the  IMF  scheme  is 
only  a  part  of  our  overall  approach  to  the  im- 
provement of  commodity  trade — an  approach 
which  also  includes  international  agreements, 
removal  of  restraints  on  trade  and  consumption, 
and  industrialization  and  diversification  of 
exports. 

In  these  circumstances  the  United  States  dele- 
gation believes  that  the  new  work  program  of 
the  CICT  should  be  focused  on  a  study  of  long- 
term  commodity  problems  and  on  possible  ways 
for  dealing  with  them.  This  work  should  be  so 
conducted  as  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
forthcoming  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  with  a 
few  observations  about  international  commod- 
ity trade  cooperation.  In  addition  to  negotia- 
tion of  a  cocoa  agreement,  two  other  particular- 
ly significant  events  He  ahead  in  the  next  12 
months :  a  general  round  of  GATT  trade  nego- 
tiations and  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development. 

GATT  Trade  Negotiations 

I  will  comment  first  on  the  prospective 
GATT  trade  negotiations.  Virtually  all  trad- 
ing nations,  whether  industrialized  or  develop- 
ing, have  a  great  stake  in  the  broad  reductions 
of  trade  barriers  and  stimulation  of  trade  which 
will  stem  from  successful  GATT  negotiations. 
We  foresee  these  negotiations  as  by  no  means 
limited  to  industrialized  countries,  and  their 
success  requires  wide  participation  of  all  na- 
tions which  stand  to  benefit  by  trade  expansion. 
We  expect  industrialized  nations  to  move  to- 
ward a  policy  of  major  tariff  cuts,  minimum 
exceptions,  and  satisfactory  global  arrange- 
ments for  the  hard  core  of  agricultural  trade 
not  susceptible  to  traditional  tariff  bargaining. 
The  United  States  does  not  expect  any  commit- 
ments in  the  form  of  automatic  tariff  cuts  from 
the  less  developed  countries  in  response  to  linear 
tariff  cuts  by  the  advanced  countries.  Instead, 
we  wish  to  take  our  reciprocity  in  the  form  of 
advancing  the  economic  development  of  the  less 
developed  countries  and  thus  improve  our  trad- 
ing relations  with  them. 

To  this  end  we  are  proposing  that  GATT  es- 
tablish a  multilateral  consultative  procedure 
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whereby  developing  countries  participating  in 
and  benefiting  from  the  general  trade  negotia- 
tions can  systematically  review  and  test  their 
commercial  policies  against  economic  develop- 
ment criteria.  This  could  well  lead  to  changes 
in  their  policies,  including  probably  changes  in 
the  levels  of  some  of  their  tariffs — changes  de- 
signed to  promote  both  their  development  and 
a  more  rational  world  trading  system.  We  con- 
sider this  approach  to  be  in  the  interest  of  all 
trading  nations.  Developing  nations  are  not 
requested  to  grant  reciprocity  in  the  traditional 
sense.  Industrialized  countries,  nevertheless, 
will  gain  as  expanding  exports  of  developing 
nations  enable  these  countries  to  increase  their 
overall  level  of  trade.  We  find  such  a  solution 
preferable  to  suggestions  for  new  systems  of 
preferences  which  stand  to  benefit  some  nations 
at  the  expense  of  others. 

U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 

Turning  now  to  the  United  Nations  Trade 
and  Development  Conference,  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  the  concern  I  expressed  last  year  as  to 
the  proliferation  and  overlapping  of  interna- 
tional activities  dealing  with  trade  and  com- 
modity problems.  The  U.N.  conference  can 
perform  a  valuable  function  in  focusing  world 
attention  on  trade  problems  of  the  developing 
countries,  in  stimulating  the  examination  of 
possible  new  approaches,  and  in  generating  sup- 
port for  more  enlightened  trade  and  commodity 
policies.  But  our  common  interest  is  certainly 
in  getting  early  results,  and  the  conference  must 
avoid  throwing  the  baby  out  with  the  bath 
water— by  which  I  mean  that  it  must  avoid 
diverting  energy  and  support  from  existing  val- 
uable institutions  such  as  the  CICT,  the  FAO 
[Food  and  Agriculture  Organization],  and  the 
GATT,  which  are  working  on  these  same  prob- 
lems, in  favor  of  some  grandiose  new  projects 
which  might  or  might  not  succeed  and  which 
would  in  any  event  take  years  to  begin  to 
operate. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  there  are  no  sim- 
ple answers,  no  cure-alls  which  magically  whisk 
away  world  commodity  problems.  No  super 
commodity  agreements,  no  sweeping  enuncia- 
tion of  principles,  no  streamlined,  elaborate  new 
organizational  arrangements,  can  change  the 


hard  and  complex  facts  which  must  be  dealt 
with  if  we  are  to  improve  commodity  trade  and 
help  the  developing  countries  move  away  from 
their  present  dependence  on  commodity  trade. 
Obviously  there  is  room  for  improvement  in 
what  we  are  now  doing  in  this  field,  but  it  should 
be  done  in  ways  which  improve  our  chance  of 
solving  the  basic  problems  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible.   We  are  making  progress  through  the 
combined  action  of  the  CICT,  GATT,  various 
commodity  agreements  and  study  groups,  and 
through  specialized  measures  such  as  the  IMF 
facility  for  compensatory  financing.    We  must 
move  ahead  not  by  sabotaging  the  progress  we 
are  now  beginning  to  make  but  by  building  on 
and  perfecting  our  existing  activities  directed 
toward  international  cooperation  in  solving  the 
trade  problems  of  the  developing  countries.    A 
major  function  of  the  Commission  at  this  ses- 
sion  will  be  to  prepare  documentation  for  the 
Preparatory  Committee  to  the  U.N.  conference 
and  otherwise  facilitate  its  work.    We  for  our 
part   trust  the  conference  will  discharge  its 
functions  in  a  way  that  strengthens  the  author-  , 
ity  and  competence  of  the  Commission  to  con- 
tinue  to  lead  the  international  effort  to  solve  the 
problems  of  commodity  trade. 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  May  1  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

Chester  Bowles  to  be  Ambassador  to  India.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  release  dated 
April  6.) 

E.  Allan  Lightner,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Libya.  (For  biographic  details,  see  White 
House  press  release   (Palm  Beach,  Fla.)   dated  April 

12.) 

Adm.  Jerauld  Wright,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  China.  (For  biographic  details,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  261  dated  May  13.) 


Designations 

John  W.  Coffey  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Communications  in  the  Bureau  of  Administration,  ef- 
fective March  18. 
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Thomas  L.  Hughes  as  Director  of  Intelligence  and 
Research,  effective  April  28.  (For  biographic  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  132  dated  March 
13.) 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

International  air  services  transit  agreement.  Done  at 
Chicago  December  7,  1944.  Entered  into  force  for 
the  United  States  February  8,  1945.  59  Stat.  1693. 
Acceptance  deposited:   Dahomey,  April  23,  1963. 

Convention  on  international  civil  aviation.     Done  at 
Chicago  December  7,  1944.    Entered  into  force  April 
4,  1947.    TIAS  1591. 
Adherence  deposited:  Algeria,  May  7,  1963. 

Publications 

Agreement  relating  to  the  repression  of  the  circula- 
tion of  obscene  publications,  signed  at  Paris  May  4 
1910,  as  amended  by  the  protocol  signed  at  Lake 
Success  May  4,  1949.  Entered  into  force  September 
15,  1911,  and  May  4,  1949;  for  the  United  States 
August  14,  1950.  37  Stat.  1511 ;  TIAS  2164. 
Accession  deposited:  Madagascar,  April  10,  1963. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea, 
1960.     Done  at  London  June  17,  I960.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Japan,  April  23,  1963. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  six 
annexes.     Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959     En- 
tered into  force  January  1,  1961;  for  the  United 
States  October  23, 1961.    TIAS  4892. 
Accession  deposited:    Spanish  Provinces  in  Africa 
April  25, 1963. 

Trade 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  November  13,  1962 
Entered  into  force  January  9,  1963 ;  for  the  United 
States  May  3,  1963. 
Signatures:  Italy  (subject  to  ratification),  January 

25,    1963;    Netherlands,   April   8,    1963;    Norwav 

January  16,  1963. 


BILATERAL 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
i™i  1954,  aS  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C. 
1701-1709),  with  exchange  of  notes  and  aide  mem- 

1  Not  in  force. 


oire.  Signed  at  Leopoldville  February  23,  1963 
Entered  into  force  February  23,  1963. 
Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
^rnn?  1954'  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455 ;  7  U.S.C.  1701- 
1709)  with  exchange  of  notes  and  aide  memoire 
bigned  at  Leopoldville  February  23,  1963.  Entered 
into  force  February  23, 1963. 

El  Salvador 

Agricultural  commodity  agreement.     Signed  at  Wash- 
ington May  7,  1963.    Entered  into  force  May  7,  1983. 
India 

Agreement  concerning  the  use  of  meteorologically 
instrumented  research  aircraft  of  the  U.S.  Weather 

tuteT  X  n  ?%  W°°,?S  H°le  Olographic  iStt- 
ZlL  °V  e  U"S-  t0  collect  data  for  meteorological 

ditto?  F^?Th  ti0n  Tith  the  Indian  0cean  expe- 
dition. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  New  Delhi 
February  15  and  April  22  and  23,  1963.  Entered 
into  force  April  23,  1963.  ^meieu 

Agricultural  commodity  agreement.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington May  9,  1963.    Entered  into  force  May  9  1963. 

Israel 

Agreement  providing  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
improvement  and  expansion  of  the  school  feed  ng 
program  in  Israel,  with  annex.    Effected  by  exchan"! 

Manr°chS2iatlS AT ^ /erusalem  **n££  28  ££ 
march  21,  1963.    Entered  into  force  March  21,  1963. 
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"Department  of  State  1963" 

Press  release  252  dated  May  9,  for  release  May  10 

The  Department  of  State  published  on  May  10 
a  152-page  illustrated  "report  to  the  citizen" 
on  its  activities  at  home  and  abroad  during  the 
past  year.  Entitled  Department  of  State  1963, 
the  report  opens  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
objectives  of  United  States  foreign  policy  and 
then  describes  in  some  detail  the  different  means 
by  which  this  Department  has  been  working 
for  the  achievement  of  those  objectives. 

In  a  foreword,  President  Kennedy  expresses 
the  view  that  "the  men  and  women  to  whom  we 
entrust  this  critical  task"  of  promoting  our  for- 
eign relations,  "and  the  work  they  accomplish 
are  too  little  known  by  the  American  people 
whose  interests  they  serve."  The  President 
adds,  "If  [this  publication]  helps  to  convey  to 
you  something  of  the  same  sense  of  admiration 
for  these  dedicated  men  and  women  which  I 
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share  with  many  of  my  predecessors,  it  will 
truly  serve  our  national  purpose." 

Secretary  Rusk  describes  the  report  in  an 
introduction  as  "one  small  part  of  our  total 
effort  to  make  our  policies  and  our  actions 
known  to  the  public." 

The  book  deals  with  the  activities  not  only  of 
the  geographic  and  functional  bureaus  of  the 
Department  of  State  but  also  of  Department 
offices  less  well  known  to  the  general  public, 
such  as  the  Executive  Secretariat,  the  Policy 
Planning  Council,  the  Offices  of  Security  and 
Protocol,  and  the  Foreign  Service  Institute. 

Most  of  these  sections  also  contain  brief  ac- 
counts of  the  experiences  of  individual  Foreign 
Service  officers,  biographic  sketches  of  senior 
personnel,  charts,  and  other  illustrative  mate- 
rial. A  special  section  is  devoted  to  the  work  of 
our  "unpaid  public  servants,"  the  Foreign 
Service  wives. 

The  publication  concludes  with  sections  on 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  and 
the  Peace  Corps— agencies  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State— and  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  a  separate  agency  whose 
Director  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Copies  of  Department  of  State  1963  are  on 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.C.,  for  $1.50. 
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duras. Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Belize  July 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE     •     1963 

The  Department  of  State  recently  released  a  152-page  grated 
report,  Department  of  State,  1963,  which  describes  its  activities  at 
home  and  abroad  during  the  past  year. 

The  report  opens  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  objectives  of  U.S. 
foreign  pPoHcy  and  then  relates  in  some  detail  the  different  means  by 
whicfthe department  of  State  has  been  working  for  the  achievement 
of  those  objectives. 

Tn  a  foreword  President  Kennedy  expresses  the  view  that  the  men 
and  women  to  whom  we  entrust  this  critical  task"  of  promoting  our 
f  orei^elatTons,  "and  the  work  they  accomplish  are  too  little  known 
dv  the  American  people  whose  interests  they  serve."  The  President 
adds "DM Trthispublication]  helps  to  convey  to  you  something  of 
the  same  sense  of  Admiration  for  these  dedicated  men  and ^  women 
which  I  share  with  many  of  my  predecessors,  it  will  truly  serve  our 
national  purpose."  . 

Th«  book  deals  with  the  activities  not  only  of  the  geographic  and 
ftmetional  bureaus Tof  the  Department  of  State,  but  also  Department 
XcesTs  weSown  to  the"  general  public j«*  « M* Htagtoj 
c    v.^fnr.ia+  +>,«  Pnlirv  Planning  Council,  the  (Jmces  ot  security  auu. 

on  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  the  Peace  Corps,  ana 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
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The  Atlantic  Community:  An  American  View 


by  W.  W.  Rostow 

Counselor  of  the  Department  and  Chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council 


I  should  like  to  lay  before  you  a  broad  picture 
of  the  view  in  Washington  of  the  Atlantic  al- 
liance. We  stand  at  a  moment  in  its  evolution 
where  we  face  at  the  same  time  both  consider- 
able problems  and  considerable  possibilities  for 
creative  forward  movement. 

Both  our  problems  and  our  possibilities  are 
best  viewed  in  a  long  perspective;  for  the  At- 
lantic alliance  is  not  a  new  concept.  It  has 
come  to  its  present  stage^  after  almost  a  genera- 
tion's hard  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  recalling  the  evolution  of  our  policies  it  is, 
perhaps,  wholesome  for  an  American  to  begin 
by  acknowledging  how  badly  our  diplomacy  to- 
ward Europe  performed  between  the  two  World 
Wars.  By  failing  to  join  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  by  failing  to  meet  the  French  desire 
for  an  unambiguous  long-term  American  secu- 
rity commitment  to  the  European  Continent, 
the  United  States  set  the  framework  for  the  in- 
terwar  tragedy  of  Europe.  And  elements  in 
European  diplomacy  also  left  Paris  without 
steady  support  and  failed  to  build  a  policy 
which  would  maintain  the  viability  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  new  states  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  support  those  in  Germany  who  wished  to 
pursue  a  moderate  and  constructive  course. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  our  perhaps  retrievable 
errors  of  the  1920's  were  rendered  disastrous 
by  the  Great  Depression,  which  drained  away  a 
good  part  of  the  energy  and  capacity  of  the 
West  to  pursue  effective  policies  on  the  world 
scene;  and  so  we  had  to  fight  what  Churchill 

1  Address  made  before  the  Belgo- American  Associa- 
tion at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on  May  9  (press  re- 
lease 256). 


has  properly  designated  as  an  unnecessary  war. 
I  recall  these  events— at  once  distant  and  part 
of  our  lives — because  on  the  American  side 
our  policy  toward  Europe  and  the  Atlantic 
community  has  been  colored  by  an  assessment 
of  where  and  how  we  failed  in  an  earlier  gen- 
eration. It  was  a  notable  feature  of  American 
policy  during  the  Second  World  War  that 
President  Koosevelt  was  almost  obsessively  con- 
cerned to  insure  that  this  time  the  United  States 
would  have  the  political  base  to  enter  the  new 
world  organization  which  succeeded  the  League 
of  Nations.  And  from  1946  forward  our  ap- 
proach to  European  problems  has  been  strong- 
ly colored  by  the  need  to  avoid  the  kinds  of 
mistakes  we  had  made  earlier,  as  we  interpreted 
them,  notably  with  respect  to  the  European 
Continent. 

As  it  became  clear  in  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1946  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  permit 
the  unification  of  Germany  on  the  basis  of  po- 
litical freedom,  we  began  to  shape  a  policy  that 
still  stands ;  namely,  a  policy  of  helping  to  build 
a  prosperous  and  united  Western  Europe  which 
would  be  closely  linked  in  military  and  other 
great  affairs  to  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  which  would  move  back  onto  the  world 
scene  as  a  great  power,  broadly  in  concert  with 
North  America. 

Four  elements  converged  to  produce  this 
policy : 

First,  there  was  Germany.  It  was  judged  es- 
sential that  we  create  a  strong,  unified  European 
structure  which  could  receive  as  an  equal  part- 
ner a  Germany  that  was  bound  to  be  split  for 
some  time  to  come,  a  structure  which  would 
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give  to  Germans  an  opportunity  to  mobilize 
their  great  energy  and  resources  along  construc- 
tive lines  in  the  face  of  the  inevitable  strains 
that  history  and  geography  have  placed  upon 
them. 

Second,  there  was  Moscow.  Europe  faced  a 
unified  adversary  consolidating  his  empire  up  to 
the  Elbe,  seeking  to  exploit  every  schism  or 
lesion  he  could  find  in  the  West.  A  united  Eu- 
rope linked  to  the  United  States  appeared  the 
only  tolerably  safe  framework  of  organization 
to  deal  with  this  centralized,  increasingly 
powerful  locus  of  active  hostility. 

Third,  there  was  the  perception  to  which 
many  men  had  come  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic as  the  major  historic  lesson  of  the  Second 
World  War;  namely,  that  in  the  world  of  the 
second  half  of  the  20th  century  the  individual 
nation- states  of  Europe  could  only  execute  ef- 
fectively a  major  role  on  the  world  scene  if  they 
were  to  unite.  The  arena  of  world  affairs  had 
widened  out  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  planet; 
and  the  technology  of  effective  power  had  out- 
stripped the  scale  of  the  old  states  of  Europe. 
The  historic  competition  for  power  and  status 
among  them  could  only  be  pursued  at  the  cost 
of  their  common  effectiveness  as  a  voice  in  world 
affairs,  as  well  as  at  the  risk  of  their  common 
security. 

And  finally,  there  was  the  economic  argu- 
ment: The  full  economic  potentialities  of  Eu- 
rope could  only  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  a 
spacious,  highly  competitive,  continental  mar- 
ket. 

As  a  minor  official  in  the  Department  of  State 
when  these  matters  were  first  debated,  early  in 
1946,  I  can  recall  vividly  that  the  dangers  of 
this  policy  for  the  United  States  were  laid  on 
the  table :  How  could  we  be  sure  that  a  united 
Europe  would,  in  fact,  pursue  policies  conso- 
nant with  American  interests  ?  Would  it  not  be 
safer  to  conduct  a  bilateral  set  of  relations  with 
Europe  which,  given  the  potentialities  of  our 
bargaining  power,  might  permit  us  to  assure 
United  States  influence  in  European  affairs  over 
a  longer  period  ? 

We  decided  that  the  larger  interests  should 
prevail.  And  in  the  Marshall  Plan  and  beyond 
we  went  forward  in  support  of  European 
unity.     Behind  this  decision  was  an  act  of 
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faith — faith  that  the  ultimate  logic  of  the  At-  j 
lantic  connection,  already  tested  in  two  World 
Wars  and  then  under  a  third  test  by  Stalin, 
would  prevail,  and  that  a  united  Europe  would 
build  its  policy  on  the  fundamental  overlap  in 
our  respective  interests,  not  on  the  potential 
cross-purposes  and  divergencies,  which  were, 
and  are,  evident  enough. 

We  have  never  looked  back  on  that  decision ; 
and  we  are  confident  at  the  present  time  and  in 
the  face  of  contemporary  problems  and  difficul- 
ties that  it  remains  the  right  basis  for  American 
policy. 

Improving  Political  Consultation 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  we  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  a  decade  which  will  test  whether 
that  policy  is,  in  fact,  viable. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  most  complex  and 
delicate  piece  of  international  architecture  ever 
undertaken  at  a  time  of  peace;  namely,  the 
transition  in  the  relations  between  Europe  and 
the  United  States  from  dependence  to  partner- 
ship and  a  simultaneous  realinement  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  European  states  to  one  another, 
centered  on  the  question  of  European  unity. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  in  the  postwar 
years  the  United  States  had  to  pick  up  around 
the  world  one  area  of  responsibility  after  an- 
other, either  to  fill  vacuums  left  by  the  Second 
World  War — as  in  Korea  and  Japan — or  to 
cope  with  situations  where  the  European  powers 
withdrew.  If  one  examines  the  map  in  the  vast 
arc  from,  say,  Korea  to  Greece,  and  observes 
where  American  fighting  men,  money,  and  polit- 
ical commitments  are  emplaced,  at  every  point 
it  is  clear  we  moved  in  to  fill  a  gap  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  filled  by  chaos  or  the 
Communists. 

It  is  our  hope  and  expectation  that  this  ab- 
normal preponderance  in  the  American  role  in 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa — and,  I 
would  add,  in  Latin  America — will  give  place 
to  a  new  balance.  Europe  has  the  resources,  the 
latent  energy,  and,  if  it  unites,  I  believe  the 
political  energy  and  will  to  return  to  the  world 
scene  on  a  new  basis. 

We  do  not  regard  the  relationships  which 
grew  up  ad  hoc  after  the  Second  World  War 
between  the  United  States  and  these  regions  as 
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a  final  or  appropriate  pattern.  We  look  toward 
the  emergence  of  a  general  relationship  of  the 
more  advanced  nations  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  free  world  with  the  developing  nations  to  the 
south  in  which  the  role  of  Europe  and  Japan 
relative  to  the  United  States  would  gradually 
expand.  We  believe  this  return  of  Europe  and 
Japan  to  the  world  scene  would  be  good  for 
the  United  States,  good  for  Europe  and  Japan, 
and  good  for  the  nations  and  regions  now 
caught  up  in  the  adventure  of  modernizing 
their  societies. 

This  vision  poses  for  the  alliance  a  question 
of  how  such  a  transition  in  the  distribution  of 
responsibility  is  to  be  organized.  In  the  Devel- 
opment Assistance  Committee  of  the  OECD 
[Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development]  we  can  already  consult  on  com- 
mon problems  of  economic  aid.  But  there  is 
more  involved  here  than  aid.  We  must  find  the 
machinery  to  concert  within  the  alliance  at  the 
highest  level  of  responsibility  our  political  poli- 
cies toward  these  regions— a  task  that  was 
impossible  to  conceive  of  when  colonial  dis- 
engagement dominated  the  scene  but  which  be- 
comes more  realistic  as  our  interest  in  these 
southern  regions  comes  to  rest  on  the  problem 
of  helping  them  maintain  their  independence, 
modernize  their  societies,  and  settle  peacefully 
their  differences  with  one  another  and  with  us 
to  the  north. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  years  ahead  one  of  the 
major  tasks  we  confront  is  the  improvement 
in  our  machinery  of  political  consultation,  not 
merely  with  respect  to  confrontations  with  the 
Communists  but  in  carrying  forward  a  more 
effective,  constructive  policy  in  the  developing 
areas  to  the  south. 

Partnership  in  Nuclear  Matters 

A  second  great  area  of  partnership  lies,  of 
course,  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
story  begins,  as  we  all  know,  with  the  Manhat- 
tan Project,  in  which  the  scientific  talent  of  the 
West  was  organized  in  the  United  States  to 
produce  the  first  nuclear  weapons.  From  this 
experience  flowed  the  special  nuclear  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  and  then,  with  the  failure  of  the  Baruch 
proposal  in  the  United  States,  there  emerged 


the  McMahon  Act,  in  which  American  policy 
sought  to  protect  from  the  Communists  the 
store  of  nuclear  knowledge  of  which  we  were 
the  major  custodian. 

As  the  1950's  proceeded,  however,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  acquired  thermonuclear  weapons, 
the  character  of  the  problem,  as  seen  from 
Washington,  changed.    The  special  nuclear  re- 
lation to  Great  Britain  was  reinforced  in  1958 ; 
and  the  need  for  security  in  certain  nuclear  mat- 
ters remained— and  remains— a  real  issue  for 
the  United  States  and  the  West,  despite  increas- 
ing Soviet  virtuosity.    But  a  new  and  great 
issue   gradually   came   to   the   surface:   How 
should  nuclear  affairs  be  organized  within  the 
Atlantic  alliance  at  a  time  when  the  resurgent 
wealth,  confidence,  and  power  of  Western  Eu- 
rope no  longer  made  a  simple  reliance  on  Ameri- 
can nuclear  power  and  the  Anglo-American 
connection  acceptable?     The  French  force  de 
frappe,  initiated  around  1956,  represented  an 
understandable  impulse  on  the   Continent  to 
play  some  meaningful  role  in  shaping  their  own 
destiny  in  a  nuclear  age,  as  well  as  an  effort 
to  achieve  a  nuclear  status  vis-a-vis  the  United 
States  equivalent  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

What  are  the  solutions  open  to  us  ?  How  can 
a  community  of  sovereign  nations,  bound  to- 
gether by  treaty,  organize  to  maintain  an  effec- 
tive nuclear  deterrent  in  a  period  of  cold  war 
and  for  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  should  their 
use  be  required  in  their  common  interest? 

Theoretically  one  could  conceive  of  a  solution 
in  which  the  European  nations,  having  meas- 
ured the  full  cost  of  national  nuclear  deterrents 
and  the  great  advantages  of  a  single,  unified, 
unambiguous  command  over  those  weapons, 
should  consciously  forgo  the  production  of 
weapons  and  means  of  delivery  and  leave  the 
job  to  the  United  States,  while  joining  with 
us  in  intensive  consultative  arrangements  for 
their  operation  and  management.  This  is  obvi- 
ously a  matter  for  the  European  nations  to 
decide;  for  it  raises  fewer  problems  for  the 
United  States  than  any  other  solution.  More- 
over, no  solution  is  conceivable  that  does  not 
draw  the  European  nations  more  deeply  into 
the  targeting,  planning,  and  design  of  strategy 
for  nuclear  weapons. 
But  as  we  faced  the  facts,  in  the  late  1950's 
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and  early  1960's,  we  were  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  solution— of  a  mixed-manned  commit- 
tee working  with  the  American  nuclear  force 
in  an  intimate  consultative  arrangement — was 
an    insufficient    answer.      Great    Britain    and 
France  were  already  launched  on  another  path; 
and  their  science,   technology,  industry,   and 
military     establishments     were     increasingly 
caught  up  in  nuclear  affairs.    Beyond  that,  it 
has  been  easy  for  us  to  understand  why  proud 
and  free  men,  now  fully  recovered  from  the 
economic  consequences  of  the  Second  World 
War — men  who  have  been  threatened  by  Mos- 
cow over  the  past  several  years  as  hostages  to 
the  Soviet  medium  ballistic  missiles  lined  up  in 
Western  Bussia — would  wish  to  play  a  larger, 
rather  than  a  smaller,  role  in  the  deterrence  of 
a  nuclear  attack.     We  understand   why   our 
friends  in  Europe  may  not  be  content,  when 
threatened,  merely  to  say  to  Moscow :  Washing- 
ton will  protect  us. 

A  second  solution  has  been  suggested  by  some 
on  the  European  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They 
argue  that  the  consequences  of  nuclear  war  are 
such,  in  the  face  of  current  and  prospective 
Soviet  capabilities,  that  one  nation  cannot  rely 
on  any  other  nation  to  come  to  its  defense  in 
the  face  of  the  danger  of  nuclear  attack.  There- 
fore the  only  secure  and  dignified  position  for 
each  nation  is  to  command  its  own  nuclear 
capability.  Among  our  NATO  allies  a  certain 
number  have  the  industrial  and  technical  ca- 
pacity to  produce  nuclear  weapons  and  some 
kind  of  delivery  system.  But  if  we  were  all 
to  accept  this  theory,  which  denies  the  possibil- 
ity of  collective  security  arrangements  in  a  nu- 
clear age,  two  consequences  would  directly 
follow.  First,  the  alliance  would  fragment  into 
a  series  of  national  nuclear  capabilities,  the 
European  components  of  which  would  be  in- 
efficiently produced,  unsystematically  targeted, 
and  quite  unpersuasive  in  Moscow.  Second, 
we  would  be  proclaiming  in  the  alliance  that  no 
effective  protection  could  be  afforded  ro  those 
among  our  allies  who  did  not  command  a  na- 
tional nuclear  capability.  We  would  be  invit- 
ing Moscow,  in  effect,  to  put  diplomatic  and 
military  pressure  on  these  smaller  powers,  one 
by  one,  in  the  face  of  a  doctrine  which  asserted 
that  no  other  nation  would  rationally  protect 
them. 
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The  acceptance  of  this  doctrine  could  only 
mean  the  end  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance — 
in  fact  the  whole  system  of  American  alli- 
ances— opening  the  way  for  the  fragmentation 
and  piecemeal  diplomatic  or  military  defeat  of 
Western  Europe  and  other  now  free  regions  of 
the  world. 

In  the  light  of  these  two  marginal  alterna- 
tives, it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  American 
Government,  beginning  with  the  latter  days 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration,  to  look  to- 
ward arrangements  which  would  increase  the 
effective  degree  of  partnership  and  participa- 
tion in  nuclear  matters  within  the  Atlantic 
community,  without  diminishing  the  effective- 
ness and  unity  of  our  collective  security  deter- 
rent. This  is  no  simple  matter  in  a  world  where 
15  nations  are  committed  to  a  system  of  mutual 
defense  but  in  which  no  unified  sovereign  insti- 
tutions exist. 

It  has  been  natural  for  newspaper  and  other 
commentators  to  focus  sharply  on  this  ultimate 
problem :  Whose  finger  will  be  on  the  trigger, 
whose  finger  on  the  safety  catch?  Could  the 
European  forces  fire  their  atomic  weapons 
without  the  agreement  of  the  United  States? 
Could  the  United  States  fire  without  the  agree- 
ment of  Europe?  Could  individual  nations 
within  the  alliance  veto  firing  by  others?  It 
has  been  our  view  that  these  ultimate  questions 
could  not  and  should  not  now  be  settled  imme- 
diately and  finally.  The  terms  of  the  Atlantic 
partnership  which  evolve  over  coming  months 
and  years  will  depend  on  many  factors,  includ- 
ing, in  particular,  how  the  process  of  European 
unification,  now  temporarily  frustrated,  will 
proceed. 

The  nuclear  matter  within  the  alliance  is  not 
only  a  question  of  Europe's  relation  to  the 
United  States  but,  at  least  equally,  a  question 
of  the  relative  role  and  status  of  European  na- 
tions vis-a-vis  one  another.  It  may  prove  diffi- 
cult to  settle  firmly  the  transatlantic  nuclear 
relationship  until  the  intra-European  relation- 
ship takes  clearer  shape;  and  this  problem  is, 
evidently,  linked  to  that  of  European  unity. 

It  has  been  our  view  that  four  more  imme- 
diate courses  of  action  should  be  considered  ur- 
gently, which  would  move  toward  Atlantic  part- 
nership in  nuclear  matters:  First,  that  we  all 
commit  ourselves  to  work  toward  a  solution 
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which  would  maintain  the  unity  of  the  alliance, 
with  a  unified  nuclear  deterrent  at  its  core. 
Second,  that  we  devise  and  agree  on  general 
guidelines  for  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
face  of  Soviet  attack.  Such  agreed  guidelines 
now  exist  for  the  defense  of  the  NATO  region. 
Third,  that  we  take  active  steps  to  bring  our 
European  partners  more  deeply  and  directly  in- 
to the  nuclear  business  with  respect  to  problems 
of  targeting,  control,  and  the  strategic  relation- 
ship between  nuclear  and  conventional  forces. 
Measures  to  this  end  are  actively  under  way 
within  NATO.  Fourth,  that  we  provide  with- 
in this  framework  for  active  European  (and 
Canadian)  participation  in  the  operation  and 
control  of  strategic  as  well  as  tactical  nuclear 
weapons.  Out  of  the  process  of  shared  opera- 
tional experience,  consultation,  and  debate  thus 
set  in  motion  it  has  been  our  belief  and  our  faith 
that  a  rational  and  sensible  resolution  of  the  con- 
trol issue  would  emerge,  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ples and  parliaments  of  our  allies  and  to  our 
own  people  and  the  Congress.  Moreover,  we 
believe  that  this  widened  common  experience 
may  be  essential  for  the  development  of  a  sol- 
idly agreed  Atlantic  military  doctrine. 

We  would  hope  that  the  interallied  nuclear 
force,  now  in  an  advanced  stage  of  negotiation, 
will  contribute  to  this  end. 

Proposal  for  Sea-Based  Multilateral  Force 

The  major  new  instrument  my  Government 
has  suggested  to  carry  forward  this  process  of 
intensified  partnership  is,  as  you  know,  a  mixed- 
manned  multilateral  nuclear  force  to  be  based  at 
sea.  This  proposal,  first  made  by  Secretary 
Herter  at  the  NATO  meeting  of  I960,2  was  re- 
affirmed by  President  Kennedy  at  Ottawa  in 
May  of  1961.3  In  the  autumn  of  1962  an  Amer- 
ican technical  mission,  representing  both  the 
civil  and  military  parts  of  our  Government,  dis- 
cussed how  such  a  force  might  work  with  our 
NATO  allies.  As  part  of  the  Nassau  agreement 
of  December  1962,4  we  stated  that  we  would  pre- 
sent this  concept  at  a  high  political  level  to  our 
allies.    Acting  as  the  President's  personal  rep- 

a  Bulletin  of  Jan.  9, 1961,  p.  39. 

3  Ibid.,  June  5, 1961,  p.  839. 
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resentative,  Ambassador  Livingston  Merchant 
has  been  engaged  in  discussions  at  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  itself  and  in  a  number  of  Euro- 
pean capitals. 

The  fate  of  this  proposal  is  in  the  hands  of 
our  European  friends,  who  may  find  it  a  useful 
way  to  move  forward.  We  would  hope  that 
this  path  would  come  to  commend  itself  not 
merely  to  the  nonnuclear  powers  in  NATO  but 
to  those  who  now  command  or  are  building  a 
national  nuclear  capability.  We  are  convinced 
it  is  a  technically  viable  way  to  widen  the  circle 
of  participation  in  nuclear  matters  in  a  form 
which  enhances  the  unity  of  the  alliance.  It  is 
also  responsive  to  an  important  technical  re- 
quirement of  NATO :  the  need  in  the  1960's  for 
an  MRBM  [medium-range  ballistic  missile] 
force  to  counter  that  now  zeroed  in  on  Western 
European  targets  from  Eussia.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  put  into  it  our  own  men  and  money 
and  let  its  future  evolve  on  the  basis  of  shared 
experience  and  the  evolution  of  thought  and 
politics  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

As  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance,  bearing  special  responsibili- 
ties in  the  field  of  nuclear  arms,  we  felt  that  we 
had  a  duty  to  lay  before  our  friends  a  proposal 
which  would  permit  an  enlarged  participation 
in  nuclear  matters  within  the  alliance  in  a  form 
which  would  increase  the  unity  of  the  alliance 
rather  than  fragment  it ;  and,  in  a  tradition  we 
share,  we  felt  the  way  to  begin  was  to  begin,  and 
not  debate  and  attempt  to  settle  the  now  in- 
soluble questions  which  are  inherent  in  the  shar- 
ing of  nuclear  responsibility  in  an  alliance  of 
multiple  sovereignty. 

Our  discussions  with  our  European  friends 
have  already  had  two  important  and  useful  ef- 
fects. First,  the  European  nations  concerned 
have  begun  to  come  to  grips  with  the  real  prob- 
lems of  the  joint  management  of  a  nuclear  deter- 
rent. The  discussions  have  been  candid  and 
mature.  A  matter  which  is  bound  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  heated  and  sometimes  superficial  debate 
is  now  being  gripped  in  high  seriousness  by  the 
NATO  governments.  Second,  these  discussions 
have  suggested  that  there  is  an  overwhelming 
commitment  within  the  alliance  to  move  for- 
ward on  a  collective-security  basis.  The  dan- 
gers of  fragmentation  are  now  widely  under- 
stood, and  there  is,  in  Ben  Franklin's  old  phrase, 
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a  growing  sense  that  in  this  decisive  area  we 
must  hang  together  or  we  will  hang  separately. 
The  issues  of  political  consultation  and  nu- 
clear partnership  do  not,  of  course,  exhaust  the 
agenda  of  the  Atlantic  alliance.  We  face 
major  unsolved  problems  in  the  fields  of  trade, 
assistance  to  the  underdeveloped  areas,  and  the 
management  of  the  free  world's  currencies  and 
reserves.  Building  on  the  unsung  but  quite  re- 
markable experience  of  intergovernmental 
cooperation,  which  has  thus  far  helped  keep  us 
together  in  the  face  of  Khrushchev's  pressures 
on  Berlin,  we  must  learn  better  to  concert  our 
policies  with  respect  to  East-West  relations. 
And  down  the  line  we  shall  have  to  think  and 
work  together  in  facing  the  implications  for  us 
all  of  the  Chinese  Communist  effort  to  acquire 
nuclear  weapons. 

In  all  of  these  matters  the  instinct  of  Amer- 
ican policy  is  to  move  forward  pragmatically 
where  we  can,  gathering  experience  and  build- 
ing up  the  most  important  asset  an  alliance  can 
have:  the  confidence  that  comes  and  can  only 
come  from  having  solved  real  problems — even 
limited  problems — together  and  successfully. 

Undoubtedly,  as  progress  is  made,  old  ma- 
chinery will  have  to  be  modified  and,  perhaps, 
new  machinery  created.  But  the  forums  avail- 
able to  us  now  are  ample,  if  the  will  to  use  them 
is  effective. 

All  of  us  are,  of  course,  wholly  conscious  of 
the  difficulties  we  now  face  in  the  development 
of  collective  solutions  within  the  Atlantic  al- 
liance. The  power  of  old-fashioned  nation- 
alism is,  evidently,  still  considerable ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  men,  living  in  nations 
now  miraculously  revived  and  energetic,  should 
hanker  for  a  simpler  world  where  nations  form 
their  policies  on  their  own  and  concert  them, 
where  necessary,  by  the  traditional  means  which 
diplomacy,  as  we  have  known  it  at  an  earlier 
time,  could  afford. 

But  the  facts  of  the  world  in  which  we  live 
and  shall  live  do  not  permit  us  safely  to  indulge 
this  nostalgia.  We  in  the  United  States,  who 
are  caught  up  in  a  formal  alliance  with  42  na- 
tions— and  intimately  bound  to  many 
more — know  this  perhaps  better  than  most. 
Every  move  we  make  must  take  into  account  the 
implacable  facts  of  interdependence.  The  na- 
ture of  weapons,  the  immediacy  of  modern  com- 


munications, the  scope  and  the  weight  of  the 
thrusts  against  us  by  the  Communists,  and, 
perhaps  above  all,  the  fact  that  virtually 
the  whole  of  this  planet  is  for  the  first 
time  in  history  an  intimate  interacting  po- 
litical community,  all  make  it  clear  that  there 
is  only  one  way  for  us  to  go  if  we  are  to  preserve 
the  values  and  interests  of  Western  civilization 
and  that  is  toward  the  building  of  an  Atlantic 
community  of  which  an  increasingly  united 
Europe  is  an  integral  part. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  1946,  against 
great  obstacles — much  further  than  the  most 
optimistic  among  us  believed  possible.  We 
have,  evidently,  a  long,  hard  road  ahead.  But 
every  lesson  of  this  generation's  experience, 
every  major  common  interest  we  can  define, 
every  projection  forward  of  the  problems  we 
may  confront — indeed,  the  implications  of 
every  argument  of  those  who  would  design  an- 
other course — lead  us  to  believe  that  our  task  is 
to  persist — and  to  persist  in  good  heart. 


Western    Powers   Reject   Soviet 
Charges  on  NATO  Nuclear  Defense 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  notes  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  regard- 
ing the  organization  of  nuclear  defense  forces 
for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

U.S.  NOTE  OF  MAY  18  > 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  has  the 
honor  to  refer  to  the  Ministry's  Note  of  April 
8,  1963,  which  sets  forth  views  of  the  Soviet 
Government  in  connection  with  plans  now 
under  discussion  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  relating  to  evolution  in  the  or- 
ganization of  nuclear  defense  forces  of  NATO. 

The  Soviet  Government,  in  the  course  of  its 

1  Delivered  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Moscow  (press  re- 
lease 273  dated  May  18) .  Similar  notes  were  delivered 
by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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observations,  makes  a  series  of  groundless 
charges  concerning  the  measures  which  the  free 
countries  of  Europe  and  North  America  have 
been  obliged  to  take  to  protect  their  security. 
It  characterizes  these  actions  as  lacking  in  justi- 
fication, as  increasing  the  threat  of  outbreak  of 
thermonuclear  war,  and  as  nullifying  in  ad- 
vance any  progress  in  the  field  of  disarmament 
negotiations. 

The  United  States  rejects  these  charges.    It 
is  important  to  recall  once  again  the  need  to 
judge  the  activities  of  NATO  in  the  light  of  the 
circumstances  which  gave  birth  to  the  Western 
Alliance  and  of  its  purely  defensive  character, 
both  in  conception  and  in  fact.    The  facts  of 
postwar   history    show   incontrovertibly    that 
NATO  came  into  being  in  1949  as  a  free  and 
spontaneous  effort  among  the  free  countries  of 
Europe  in  association  with  the  United  States 
and   Canada   to   organize   jointly   their   self- 
defense.    The  motivation  of  these  countries  was 
to  insure  that  they  would  avoid  the  fate  of  those 
nations  which,  in  the  period  before  NATO  was 
organized,  fell  one  by  one  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion.   Since  that  time,  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  and  NATO  have  successfully  preserved 
their  freedom  and  national  independence  with- 
out  changing  the  purely   defensive  and  un- 
aggressive character  of  the  Alliance. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  NATO 
Alliance  has  both  the  right  and  the  responsibil- 
ity to  insure  the  continued  preservation  of  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  its  members.  This 
right  and  this  responsibility  includes  the  main- 
tenance of  the  modern  armaments  required  to 
counter  any  threat  from  a  nation  or  nations 
possessing  similar  armaments.  The  United 
States  rejects  any  implication  that  an  alliance 
including  countries  of  Europe  which  are  within 
striking  reach  of  hundreds  of  Soviet  nuclear 
missiles  and  nuclear-equipped  aircraft  should 
be  denied  similar  forces.  It  is  preposterous  to 
maintain  that  the  Soviet  Union  should  itself  be 
privileged  to  deploy  nuclear  weapons  in  posi- 
tions which  threaten  the  cities  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  to  hold  that  reciprocal  defensive  meas- 
ures cannot  properly  be  taken  by  NATO. 

NATO's  decisions  in  1957  to  arm  itself  with 
nuclear  weapons  were  made  only  in  response 
to  repeated  threats  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  use 
nuclear  arms,  and  in  the  face  of  tremendous  ef- 


forts of  the  Soviet  Government  to  build  up  its 
armory  of  nuclear  weapons  and  missiles.    The 
Soviet  Government  has  since  not  given  any  indi- 
cation that  it  intends  to  slow  down  its  buildup 
of  nuclear  strength  and  has  continued  its  un- 
warranted and  dangerous  threats  to  use  its  nu- 
clear potential  and  to  destroy  the  NATO  coun- 
tries.    To  cite  but  one  example,  the  United 
States  draws  the  attention  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  the  speech  made  by  its  Minister  of 
Defense  Marshal  Malinovsky  on  the  occasion  of 
the  45th  Anniversary  of  the  Soviet  Army  on 
February  22,  1963.    His  speech  is  one  example 
of  the  justification  for  the  efforts  of  the  NATO 
countries  to  build  up  their  defensive  strength  in 
order  to  safeguard  peace  and  to  protect  their 
freedom.    The  Note  of  the  Soviet  Government 
seems  to  imply  that  only  the  Soviet  Union  has 
the  right  to  build  up  its  military  and  in  particu- 
lar its  nuclear  strength  while  corresponding  ef- 
forts of  the  NATO  countries  to  improve  their 
defensive  potential  are  a  "threat  to  world  peace" 
and  an  expression  of  the  "policy  of  cold  war." 
It  is  obvious  that  the  United  States  cannot  ac- 
cept such  an  argument,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
professed  desire  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
establish  relations  of  trust  and  mutual  confi- 
dence with  the  NATO  countries. 

The  statements  in  the  Soviet  Note  concerning 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  on  the  question 
of  nuclear  weapons  are  as  baseless  as  the  charges 
concerning  Western  defense  measures  in  gen- 
eral.   The  United  States  has  steadfastly  op- 
posed the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  the 
ownership  of  individual  nations  and  has  taken 
numerous  steps  to  prevent  such  a  development 
in  the  context  of  disarmament  negotiations,  de- 
fense policy  and  international  cooperation  in 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.    Unfor- 
tunately, United  States  efforts  to  reduce  the  pos- 
sibilities of  war  by  accident  or  error  pursued  in 
disarmament  negotiations  have  so  far  been  for 
the  most  part  rebuffed  by  the  U.S.S.K.,  although 
the  United  States  is  encouraged  by  Soviet  ac- 
ceptance of  the  proposal  for  a  direct  communi- 
cations link.2    Attempts  to  organize  safeguards 
on  atomic  programs  through  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  have  been  rejected  by 
the  U.S.S.R.    However,  as  regards  steps  for 

2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  22, 1963,  p.  600. 
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reducing  the  risks  of  war  which  can  be  taken 
unilaterally  by  the  United  States  and  its  part- 
ners in  defense,  the  most  stringent  safeguards 
have  been  instituted  against  the  unauthorized 
or  accidental  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  ensure 
responsible  control  over  atomic  weapons  at  all 
times. 

All  defense  programs  with  which  the  United 
States  has  been  or  will  be  associated,  whether 
within  NATO  or  any  other  free  world  alliance, 
are  wholly  consistent  with  these  long-standing 
objectives.  The  Soviet  Government  has  raised 
the  question  of  the  multilateral  force  which  is 
now  under  discussion  within  NATO.  Such  a 
force  would  be  fully  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tive of  preventing  the  development  of  new  na- 
tional nuclear  weapons  programs.  Such  a  force 
would  be  multilaterally  owned  and  manned 
and  not  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  govern- 
ment. The  organization  of  such  a  force  would 
tend  to  prevent,  rather  than  encourage,  the  pro- 
liferation of  independent  nuclear  capabilities. 
It  would  be  subject  to  the  same  safeguards  as 
other  NATO  nuclear  forces  to  prevent  its  use 
in  an  unauthorized  or  accidental  manner.  In 
this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  that, 
contrary  to  the  Soviet  charges,  vessels  would  not 
be  "disguised"  as  merchant  ships.  They  would 
be  warships,  in  law  and  in  fact,  clearly  identified 
as  part  of  the  Western  defensive  armory  and  no 
attempt  would  be  made  to  camouflage  these  ves- 
sels as  commercial  ships. 

The  United  States  notes  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  once  again  made  a  series  of  unrestrained 
and  unfounded  accusations  against  the  Federal 
Eepublic  of  Germany,  whose  democratic,  freely 
elected  government  has  joined  with  the  other 
free  nations  in  collective  self-defense.  The  de- 
fense framework  of  the  Federal  Eepublic  has 
been  conceived  and  executed  within  the  frame- 
work of  NATO  and  is  designed  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  contributing  to  the  Atlantic  Alliance's 
defensive  requirements  to  meet  any  possible 
threat  to  members  of  the  Alliance.  All  objec- 
tive observers  understand  that  tensions  and  dan- 
gers in  Europe  do  not  result  from  the  policies 
of  the  Federal  Republic  but,  rather,  from  the 
unnatural  division  of  Germany  which  is  mani- 
fested in  its  most  grotesque  and  inhuman  form 
by  the  wall  through  the  center  of  Berlin ;  and 


from  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
agree  to  grant  the  German  people  their  inherent 
right  of  self-determination.  It  is  to  the  cor- 
rection of  these  injustices  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment should  devote  itself,  if  it  genuinely 
seeks  a  normalization  of  the  situation  in  Cen- 
tral Europe. 

The  Soviet  Government  lists  a  number  of 
problems  in  whose  settlement  it  professes 
interest.  The  opportunities  open  to  the  Soviet 
Government  to  demonstrate  a  genuine  willing- 
ness to  achieve  equitable  solutions  to  interna- 
tional problems  are  manifold.  To  cite  but  one 
example :  An  agreement  on  a  treaty  to  end  the 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  would  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  international  scene,  would 
contribute  materially  to  the  slowing  up  of  the 
arms  race,  and  to  the  prevention  of  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Other  fully  prac- 
tical steps  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war  could  be 
taken  without  delay  along  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  direct  communication  link.  The 
United  States  for  its  part  will  persevere  in  its 
efforts  for  progress  in  disarmament  and  a 
nuclear  test  ban. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  cannot  and 
will  not  be  diverted  by  threats  from  taking  all 
steps  necessary  to  safeguard  their  security.  At 
the  same  time,  the  United  States  remains  de- 
termined to  pursue  all  paths  which  offer 
promise  of  reducing  tension  and  of  enlarging 
the  prospects  of  peace. 

SOVIET  NOTE  OF  APRIL  83 

Unofficial  translation 

The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  deems  it  necessary 
to  state  the  following  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States : 

For  some  time  now,  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
alliance — NATO— have  been  working  out  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  an  integrated  nuclear  force  of  the 
bloc.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  published  official  state- 
ments, it  is  proposed  to  gather  into  a  single  fist,  known 
as  a  "multilateral  force,"  the  nuclear  formations  of 
the  United  States  and  Britain,  together  with  cor- 
responding contingents  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic  and,  probably,  several  other  NATO  members. 
It   is   further  meant  to  establish   special  naval   and 


3  Handed    to   U.S.   Ambassador   Foy   D.    Kohler  at 
Moscow  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko. 
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rocket  nuclear  forces  under  multilateral  possession 
and  multilateral  control.  Special  stress  is  being  made 
on  the  establishment  of  naval  forces  equipped  with 
atomic  weapons,  including  surface  vessels  armed  with 
Polaris  missiles  and  disguised  as  merchant  ships. 
Moreover,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
announced  its  intention  to  station  American  nuclear 
submarines  with  Polaris  rockets  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  in  other  European  and  Asian  waters  even  now, 
without  waiting  for  the  establishment  of  an  integrated 
NATO  nuclear  force. 

All  these  plans  are  being  tied  in  with  an  acceler- 
ated buildup  of  conventional  armaments,  above  all  in 
West  European  NATO  countries,  including  small  ones. 
Thus,  armament  programs  are  being  worked  out  by 
NATO  for  decades  to  come  in  which  it  is  stipulated, 
down  to  the  smallest  details,  who  should  supply  NATO 
with  nuclear,  rocket,  and  other  formations  and  in  what 
numbers,  what  additional  means  each  country  should 
spend  on  preparations  for  war,  and  so  forth. 

Whatever  the  final  form  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  NATO  nuclear  forces  may  take— whether  they  will 
be  "multinational"  or  "multilateral,"  or  combined— the 
information  already  divulged  makes  one  thing  perfectly 
clear :  The  United  States  and  other  NATO  powers  are 
planning  to  give  the  Bundeswehr  and  the  armed  forces 
of  other  countries  access  to  rocket-nuclear  weapons, 
further  broaden  the  preparations  for  thermonuclear 
war,  and  launch  a  race  in  rocket  and  nuclear  arma- 
ments transcending  all  national  and  geographical 
boundaries. 

In  the  age  of  rocket-nuclear  weapons,  concern  for 
universal  peace  is  the  first  commandment  of  mankind, 
and  this  puts  a  great  responsibility  on  the  governments 
in  power.  It  is  to  them  that  the  peoples  address  the 
universal  demand :  Prevent  thermonuclear  war;  do  not 
allow  it  to  flare  up. 

For  many  years  the  Soviet  Government  has  been 
pressing  for  the  adoption  of  agreed  decisions  which 
would  eliminate  the  threat  of  rocket-nuclear  war  and 
extinguish  the  sources  of  possible  conflicts.  The 
Soviet  Union  offers  to  all  countries  and  peoples  peace, 
good-neighborly  cooperation,  and  economic  competi- 
tion. It  is  ready  to  advance  consistently  and  unswerv- 
ingly toward  the  establishment  of  relations  of  trust 
and  mutual  understanding. 

How  do  the  NATO  powers  reply  to  the  peace-loving 
policy  of  the  socialist  countries?  They  counter  it  with 
a  policy  of  the  cold  war,  a  policy  aimed  at  under- 
mining international  cooperation  and  at  extending  both 
in  depth  and  in  breadth  the  rivalry  between  states  in 
developing  and  stockpiling  ever  more  lethal  means 
of  warfare.  Suffice  it  to  turn  to  the  events  of  the 
past  few  weeks  only  to  see  to  what  a  dangerous  path 
the  NATO  powers  are  pushing  the  world. 

Ignoring  the  will  of  the  peoples  and  the  resolution 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  the  United  States,  later 
followed  by  France,  resumed  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  Government  of  France  concluded  an  openly 
militaristic  pact  with  the  German  Federal  Republic. 


The  Federal  Republic  Government,  for  its  part,  has 
once  more  demonstrated  that  the  interests  of  peace 
and  security  in  Europe  are  deeply  alien  to  its  policy. 
In  recent  weeks  the  world  witnessed  new  and  hos- 
tile acts  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  against  the 
freedom-loving   Republic   of  Cuba,   new   breaches   of 
the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  of  universally 
recognized  principles  of  international  law  with  regard 
to  freedom  of  navigation.    Dangerous  provocations  by 
German  militarists  follow  one  another  in  West  Berlin. 
It  is  true  that  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  other  NATO  countries,  taking  part 
in  international  negotiations  on  the  settlement  of  prob- 
lems at  issue,  infrequently  vote  in  the  United  Nations 
for  the  adoption  of  constructive  decisions.     Unfortu- 
nately, however,  this  does  not  determine  by  far  the 
main  direction  of  the  policy  of  the  Western  powers. 
Facts  show  that  in  their  strategic  calculations  the 
governments  of  the  Western  powers  rely  not  on  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  main  problems  that  sustain  inter- 
national tension,  but   on   achieving  some  kind  of  a 
superiority  in  the  arms  race,  and  ultimately  on  the 
use  of  force.    The  plan  for  creating  a  multilateral 
NATO  force  is  a  modern  expression  of  the  "from  a 
position  of  strength"  policy,  a  policy  of  pressure  and 
diktat,  with  nuclear  weapons   being  proclaimed   the 
main  factor  and  core  thereof. 

It  is  known  that  the  former  American  government 
of  Eisenhower,  not  long  before  it  stepped  down  from 
the  political  scene,  promoted  vigorously  the  idea  of 
turning  NATO  into  some  kind  of  a  nuclear  power. 
At  that  time,  there  was  much  talk  about  each  of  the  15 
participants  in  this  bloc  being  able  to  keep  its  finger 
at  the  pushbutton  of  a  rocket-nuclear  war. 

The  U.S.  Government,  in  point  of  actual  fact,  was 
accepting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  within  NATO 
and  was  close  to  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic  Government  which  was  clamoring 
for  "equality"  in  nuclear  armaments. 

At  one  time  there  were  grounds  to  think  that  the 
present  U.S.  Government  was  aware  of  the  dangers 
involved  in  putting  into  effect  the  plans  to  make  NATO 
a  nuclear  power.    It  had  repeatedly  assured  that  it 
attached  exceptional  significance  to  the  achievements 
of  an  agreement  on  the  nonspreading  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  that  in  conformity  with  its  national  policy  the 
United  States  would  not  turn  over  nuclear  weapons  to 
any  country.    However,  by  every  indication,  neither 
its  own  assurances,  nor  warnings  sounded  by  many 
states,  including  a  number  of  NATO  countries,  concern- 
ing the  dangerous  consequences  of  the  spreading  of 
nuclear  weapons,  have  deterred  the  U.S.  Government. 
At  the  Nassau  meeting  of  the  heads  of  government  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  it  was  decided  to 
establish  the  NATO  nuclear  force  on  almost  the  same 
pattern  as  was  advocated  three  or  four  years  ago. 
One  can  only  wonder  that  the  Nassau  decision,4  which 
makes  the  states  plunge  deeper  into  the  vortex  of 

*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  14,  1963,  p.  43. 
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rocket-nuclear  armaments,  is  described  by  tbose  wbo 
have  accepted  it  as  all  but  a  service  to  their  peoples, 
and  even  to  the  world. 

The  governments  of  the  United  States  and  certain  of 
its  allies  pretend  that  the  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  a  multilateral  nuclear  force  do  not  contradict  the 
principle  of  the  nonspread  of  nuclear  weapons.  What 
is  more,  it  may  be  heard  from  the  most  high-ranking 
representatives  of  NATO  countries  that  the  plans  for 
the  establishment  of  a  multilateral  nuclear  force  are  in 
themselves  the  product  of  a  desire  to  eliminate  concern 
over  the  "unlimited  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  all 

states." 

But  only  two  sharply  delimited  approaches  are  pos- 
sible here ;  either  abide  unswervingly  by  the  principle 
of  the  nonspread  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  consequently 
prevent  any  access  to  these  weapons  for  other  states,  or 
take  the  way  of  supplying  nuclear  weapons  to  one's 
allies,  and  then  the  question  of  the  form  in  which  it  is 
done — bilateral  or  multilateral— would  not  play  any  es- 
sential role.  No  "intermediate"  approach  is  possible 
without  starting  a  chain  reaction  with  all  attendant 
dangerous  consequences.  Western  statesmen  cannot 
be  so  naive  as  to  fail  to  understand  this. 

It  appears  that  those  who  see  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  submission  of  plans  for  a  multilateral  NATO  nu- 
clear force  in  the  striving  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
gear  the  economic  resources  of  West  European  coun- 
tries more  fully  to  the  arms  race  and  make  the  West 
European  allies  ante  up  another  6  to  10  billion  dollars 
are  not  far  from  the  truth.  But,  however  complicated 
the  bookkeeping  concerning  the  distribution  among  the 
NATO  members  of  the  expenditures  involved  in  the 
arms  race  may  be,  the  full  100  percent  of  these  expendi- 
tures will,  in  the  final  analysis,  fall  on  the  peoples.  It 
is  they,  too,  who  would  have  to  pay  for  the  conse- 
quences of  this  race— should  matters  come  to  the 
worst— by  an  incalculable  toll  of  life,  and  by  cities  and 
villages  reduced  to  ashes. 

What  other  arguments  are  advanced  to  justify  the 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  multilateral  nuclear 
force?  The  first  argument  called  upon  to  sanctify  and 
legalize  everything  is  that  of  security  requirements. 
But  apart  from  the  fact  that  nobody  threatens  the 
NATO  countries,  the  establishment  of  multilateral  and 
multinational  nuclear  forces  cannot  change  anything 
in  the  existing  balance  of  power  in  the  world.  The 
sides  have  stockpiled  so  many  nuclear  weapons  that, 
to  use  a  comparison,  they  have  enough  to  churn  up 
the  earth  and  make  the  oceans  leave  their  shores. 

The  moving  by  the  NATO  powers  of  some  nuclear 
weapons  from  one  arsenal  to  another — which  would 
be  controlled,  among  others,  by  Bundeswehr  generals 
and  the  warlords  of  some  other  countries— would 
merely  greatly  increase  the  danger  of  a  thermonuclear 
conflict. 

In  addition  to  the  existing  ones,  new  drive  belts 
would  extend  to  the  war  machine,  enabling  it  to  be 
set  into  motion.  And  so,  will  the  security  of  the 
member  states  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  gain 
anything  from  the  fact  that  some  new  corporal  would 


be  able  to  touch  off  the  conflagration  of  a  third  world 
war?  Will  the  peoples  of  West  Europe  feel  more 
secure  if  submarines  and  chameleon  ships  carrying 
nuclear  rockets  lurk  at  the  shores  of  their  countries, 
if  a  multilateral  NATO  nuclear  army  should  take  up 
quarters  on  their  territories,  if  they  knew  that  NATO 
strategists  intend  to  make  the  whole  world  the  battle- 
field of  a  new  war? 

To  every  sane  person,  it  is  clear  that  with  the  real- 
ization of  the  plans  of  NATO  leaders,  nuclear  weapons 
with  their  inevitable  corollary,  the  war  danger,  would 
spread  over  our  planet  as  oil  spreads  over  water. 

The  extension  of  the  area  from  which  a  nuclear 
attack  could  be  undertaken  would  naturally  extend 
the  geographical  sphere  of  the  use  of  retaliatory  meas- 
ures inevitable  in  such  cases.  May  no  one  seek  a 
threat  in  this  statement  of  the  Soviet  Government! 
All  this  is  almost  copybook  truth,  a  simple  acknowl- 
edgment of  what  can  already  be  accurately  assessed 
today.  In  this  connection,  the  Soviet  Government  feels 
itself  dutybound  to  raise  a  warning  voice. 

In  the  case  of  conflict,  the  laws  of  modern  warfare 
would  make  it  incumbent  to  apply  all  means  to  immedi- 
ately subdue  the  aggressor,  and,  in  particular,  to 
render  harmless  the  stationary  and  mobile  bases  aimed 
at  the  vital  centers  of  peace-loving  states. 

Ports  used  as  anchorages  for  submarine  and  sur- 
face rocket  carriers,  be  they  in  the  North,  Mediter- 
ranean,  Baltic,  or  other  seas,  would  not  survive  the 
very  first  minutes  of  the  war.  The  consequences  of 
this  to  the  entire  territory  of  such  states  are  clear 
without  any  comments. 

The  countries  against  which  the  military  prepara- 
tions of  the  North  Atlantic  bloc  are  directed  would 
be  compelled  to  continually  keep  the  sights  of  their 
means  of  retribution  focused  also  on  the  busiest  sea 
lanes,  where  ships  carrying  nuclear  rockets  might  lurk 
disguised  as  peaceful  mercantile  vessels.  Incidentally, 
The  Hague  Convention  forbids,  even  in  wartime,  the 
secret  arming  of  a  mercantile  ship  which  would  thus 
convert  it  into  a  warship. 

But  NATO  staffs  want  to  practice  such  insidious 
methods  even  now  in  peacetime.  Thus,  in  the  plans 
for  a  multilateral  NATO  force,  the  morals  of  medieval 
pirates  are  interwoven  with  the  latest  achievements  of 
nuclear  missilery.  Had  NATO  warships,  using  the 
mercantile  flag  as  a  cover,  started  poking  about  the 
seas,  this  would  be  practically  tantamount  to  an  unde- 
clared state  of  war. 

The  opinion  is  broached  in  the  West  that  the  plans 
for  creating  a  multilateral  nuclear  force  are  also 
designed  to  put  pressure  on  the  Government  of  France, 
whose  position  on  a  number  of  military  and  economic 
problems  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  powers 
which  determine  policy  within  NATO.  The  Soviet 
Government  does  not  intend  to  go  into  the  question  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  relations  between  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  bloc  are  based. 

But  it  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that,  within  NATO, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand, 
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and  the  Government  of  France,  on  the  other,  are  play- 
ing up  to  West  German  imperialism— although  for  mo- 
tives which  do  not  fully  coincide — and,  to  make  certain 
of  its  support,  connive  at  the  most  aggressive  aspira- 
tions of  the  ruling  circles  of  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public. And  these  circles  are  only  waiting  to  open 
either  the  French  or  American  gates  to  nuclear  arms, 
or  both  simultaneously. 

It  is  to  satisfy  the  ever-growing  demands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  that  the  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
multilateral  NATO  nuclear  force  have,  in  effect,  been 
conceived.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
trying  to  resolve  the  differences  within  NATO  by  con- 
cessions to  the  militarist  and  revanchist  circles  of  the 
German  Federal  Republic. 

Whenever  the  Soviet  Union  calls  attention  to  the 
dangers  of  encouraging  militarism  in  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic,  the  Western  powers  as  a  rule  hasten  to 
throw  up  a  smokescreen  of  talk  about  the  Soviet  warn- 
ings being  dictated  by  excessive  suspicion  in  regard  to 
West  Germans.  It  is  hard  to  find  anything  further 
from  the  truth  than  these  claims.  It  is  by  concrete 
facts,  and  only  facts,  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  guided 
in  its  policy. 

Revision  of  the  results  of  World  War  II,  revision  of 
the  existing  German  state,  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public—such are  the  officially  proclaimed  foundations 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  German  Federal  Republic. 
This  is  a  policy  of  revenge,  a  policy  of  war.  Hence  the 
striving  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  other  NATO  powers  in 
the  field  of  armaments,  and  above  all  nuclear  arma- 
ments. 

Does  the  Government  of  the  United  States  not  know 
this?  Or  has  it  any  other  explanation  of  why  it  is 
precisely  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  that  en- 
thusiastically welcomes  any  plan  for  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  within  NATO  ? 

The  Government  of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
voted  with  both  hands  for  earlier  plans  of  the  rocket- 
nuclear  equipping  of  the  NATO  forces.  It  also  was  the 
first  to  sing  praises  to  the  Nassau  agreement  and  now 
encourages  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Britain  to  broaden  the  "multilateral"  atomic  arma- 
ments in  NATO  and  to  station  them  not  only  on  the 
seas,  but  also  on  land.  The  Government  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic  has  announced  its  readiness  to  pro- 
vide German  crews  for  ships  armed  with  nuclear- 
tipped  Polaris  missiles  and  to  include  Bundeswehr  air 
units  capable  of  nuclear  delivery  into  the  nuclear  force 
without  delay. 

Reports  have  appeared  in  the  foreign  press  that  the 
United  States  and  the  German  Federal  Republic  are 
now  considering  the  use  of  West  German  ports  in  the 
Baltic  and  in  the  North  Sea  as  bases  for  American 
nuclear  submarines. 

The  Government  of  the  German  Federal  Republic  has 
declared  that  it  can  assume  a  third  of  the  expenditures 
involved  in  the  establishment  of  a  multilateral  nuclear 
force.  And  it  insists,  according  to  published  reports, 
that  the  say  of  each  member  country  in  questions  con- 
cerning nuclear  weapons  be  determined  by  its  financial 


contribution  to  the  multilateral  NATO  force.  And  this 
demand,  it  appears,  is  viewed  favorably  by  influential 
circles  in  the  United  States  and  certain  other  NATO 
countries.  Consequently,  as  in  a  joint  stock  company, 
decisions  will  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  capital 
of  the  shareholders. 

Only  this  time  methods  of  struggle  with  commercial 
rivals  will  not  be  put  to  the  vote,  but  questions  of  war 
and  peace,  while  the  dividends  will  be  expressed  not  in 
dollars,  pounds,  or  marks,  but  in  millions  of  human 
lives.  The  rivets  have  not  yet  been  fitted  into  the  hulls 
of  the  NATO  missile-launching  vessels,  but  the  West 
German  military  has  already  reached  out  for  the  trig- 
ger of  the  NATO  nuclear  mechanism,  crushing  those 
who  have  a  smaller  purse  and  less  adventuristic  spirit. 
The  Western  powers,  meeting  step  by  step  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic's  demands  present  the  case  every 
time  as  though  this  is  the  last  concession.  After  the 
setting  up  of  the  German  Federal  Republic,  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  France  tried 
to  convince  everybody  that  this  creature  of  theirs 
would  not  have  an  army  altogether  and  would  be  pro- 
vided only  with  police  units. 

But  a  plan  appeared  only  two  years  later  to  set  up 
a  "European  army"  with  the  inclusion  of  a  half -million 
West  German  contingent  in  it.  Many  words  were  then 
wasted  in  the  West  to  prove  that  the  purpose  of  this 
plan  was  to  keep  under  control  the  arming  of  West 
Germany  and  to  prevent  the  setting  up  of  independent 
Federal  Republic's  armed  forces. 

The  same  motives  were  advanced  also  when  the 
Paris  agreements  were  signed  in  1954,  agreements 
which  paved  the  way  to  the  German  Federal  Republic's 
accession  to  NATO.  The  Paris  agreements  were  de- 
scribed in  the  parliaments  and  from  rostrums  of  inter- 
national conferences  as  a  guarantee  that  the  arming  of 
West  Germany  would  be  limited  strictly  and  that  the 
Bundeswehr  would  not  be  provided  with  many  types  of 
conventional  arms,  let  alone  means  of  mass  annihila- 
tion. 

And  what  happened  is  that  a  400,000-strong  Bundes- 
wehr is  now  under  the  command  of  former  Hitlerite 
generals.  Plans  are  being  prepared  to  raise  its  numeri- 
cal strength  to  750,000.  Relying  on  its  growing  mili- 
tary might,  the  Federal  Republic  is  seizing  one  position 
after  another  in  NATO.  Restrictions  on  the  building 
of  warships,  heavy  arms,  and  several  categories  of  mis- 
siles, were  forgotten  long  ago.  Now,  advancing  the 
plan  for  a  multilateral  NATO  nuclear  force,  the  West- 
ern powers  are  ready  to  permit  the  Federal  Republic 
to  obviate  the  last  obstacle  to  the  actual  possession  of 
nuclear  arms. 

Thus,  having  started  with  police  formations  13  years 
ago,  the  Federal  Republic's  Government  is  now  loudly 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  atomic  club.  "We  want " 
Chancellor  Adenauer  stated  in  the  Bundestag  on  6 
February  of  this  year,  "to  bear  full  responsibility  to- 
gether with  others  for  effective  NATO  nuclear  deterrent 
forces." 

More  than  100  U.N.  members  do  not  possess  nuclear 
arms,  and  nevertheless  they  do  not  regard  this  as  a 
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hiatus  in  their  sovereign  rights.  In  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic,  however,  the  possession  of  nuclear  arms 
has  been  declared  a  criterion  of  its  sovereignty. 

Apparently  a  concession  to  militarist  forces  entails 
new  concessions.  And,  of  course,  nobody  will  guarantee 
that  the  present  plan  for  a  NATO  nuclear  force  will  be 
the  last  "yes"  in  reply  to  the  demands  of  the  most  ad- 
venturistically  minded  quarters  of  West  Germany.  The 
case  resembles  very  much  the  days  preceding  World 
War  II,  when  those  who  made  the  policy  of  the  West- 
ern powers  sacrificed  the  security  and  freedom  of  one 
country  after  another  for  the  sake  of  "pacifying"  Hit- 
lerite Germany.  The  appetites  of  the  Hitlerite  mili- 
tarists only  grew  from  this,  and  the  World  War  II 
catastrophe  came  closer  and  closer. 

The  expansion  of  the  circle  of  nuclear  powers 
planned  in  NATO  and  facilitation  of  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic's  access  to  nuclear  arms  may  greatly 
impair  the  prospects  that  reason  in  international  affairs 
will  triumph.  A  favorable  outcome  cannot  be  expected 
whenever  new  impulses  to  the  arms  race  are  provided 
and  its  forms  are  diversified  endlessly.  Such  a  course 
of  events  prods  mankind  to  the  fatal  line. 

The  Western  governments  claim  that  they  agree  to 
the  idea  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  that 
they  are  ready  to  seek  ways  to  an  international  agree- 
ment on  disarmament.  The  Western  powers  protest 
when  the  peace-loving  states  accuse  the  NATO  countries 
of  using  the  disarmament  talks  as  a  screen  to  cover  up 
the  arms  race. 

But  how  else  can  the  position  of  the  Western  powers 
be  assessed  if  they  put  on  the  brake  with  one  hand, 
preventing  the  18-nation  committee  from  making  prog- 
ress in  Geneva,  and  draw  up  plans  for  NATO  nuclear 
forces  with  the  other,  plans  whose  implementation 
would  rule  out  disarmament  talks  for  at  least  10  years 
in  advance?  The  purpose  of  this  policy  obviously  is  to 
win  time  and  confront  the  peace-loving  states  with  the 
implementation  of  NATO  plans  for  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear arms. 

If  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  France  were  to 
embark  upon  the  road  of  spreading  nuclear  arms,  the 
Soviet  Government  naturally  would  be  compelled  to 
draw  a  corresponding  conclusion  and  take,  with  due 
account  for  the  new  situation,  measures  which  would 
insure  the  maintenance  at  a  proper  level  of  the  security 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  its  friends  and  allies.  The  Soviet 
Government  ia  confident  that  such  defensive  actions 
would  meet  understanding  on  the  part  of  all  states  and 
peoples  which  cherish  the  cause  of  peace. 

U.S.  representatives  present  matters  in  such  a  way 
as  if  the  alternative  to  multinational  and  multilateral 
NATO  nuclear  force  is  the  creation  by  the  German 
Federal  Republic  of  its  own  nuclear  potential.  Well, 
the  inference  is  that  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
even  now  cannot  control  the  course  of  the  armament 
of  the  German  Federal  Republic  and  resist  pressure 
and  blackmail  coming  from  that  country.  Therefore, 
the  logical  conclusion  is  that  after  gaining  access-  to 
nuclear  weapons  the  militaristic  circles  of  the  German 


Federal   Republic  would  all  the  more   heed  no  one 
within  NATO. 

The  genuine  alternative  to  the  atomic  armament  of 
the  German  Federal  Republic  and  to  any  spreading  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  quite  different.  It  is  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  strict  international  con- 
trol ;  the  banning  of  nuclear  weapons,  including  their 
removal  from  national  armaments  and  destruction  of 
their  stockpiles ;  dismantling  of  foreign  military  bases ; 
and  discontinuation  of  nuclear  test  explosions  of  all 
kinds  for  all  time. 

It  is  elimination— by  agreement  between  the  sides— 
of  the  remnants  of  World  War  II,  and  the  conclusion 
of  a  German  peace  treaty,  with  the  normalization  of 
the  situation  in  West  Berlin  on  this  basis.  It  is  the 
taking  of  measures  to  ease  international  tension  and 
to  increase  trust  among  states,  and,  as  the  first  meas- 
ures among  these,  the  signing  of  a  nonaggression  pact 
between  the  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 
The  realization  of  each  of  these  proposals  and,  all  the 
more,  of  all  of  them  together  would  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  peace  on  earth. 

The  Soviet  Government  urges  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  contribute  also  to  the  settlement  of 
the  indicated  problems  and  to  stop  by  joint  efforts  the 
nuclear  missile  arms  race.  The  Soviet  Union  is  for 
the  settlement  at  a  conference  table  of  questions  put 
to  the  fore  by  the  development  of  international 
relations. 

The  Soviet  Government  would  like  to  hope  that  the 
U.S.  Government  will  treat  with  due  attention  the  con- 
siderations advanced  in  the  present  note. 

Moscow,  April  8, 1963. 


Atlantic  Undersea  Test  Center 
To  Be  Set  Up  in  Bahamas 

Press  release  264  dated  May  14 

An  understanding  has  been  reached  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Bahamas  Government,  regarding  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Atlantic  Undersea  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion Center  (AUTEC)  in  the  Bahamas.  Steps 
are  being  taken  to  implement  the  project. 

The  center  will  provide  the  U.S.  Navy  with 
facilities  for  the  precise  evaluation  and  testing 
of  equipment  of  underwater  defense.  The 
Koyal  Navy  will  participate  in  the  use  of  the 
center,  thereby  continuing  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  navies  in  this  important  field  of 
defense. 

The  land  being  made  available  for  the  center 
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is  partly  land  belonging  to  the  Crown  and 
partly  land  in  private  ownership  which  is  being 
acquired  by  the  British  Admiralty.  In  addition 
the  Admiralty  will  deposit  in  a  special  account 
with  the  U.S.  Treasury  £150,000  ($420,000)  a 
year  for  20  years  but  otherwise  will  not  be 


charged  for  the  use  of  the  center  by  the  British 

Navy. 

Aside  from  this,  the  U.S.  Government  will 
pay  the  cost  of  establishing,  constructing,  and 
maintaining  the  center.  The  center  will  cost 
approximately  $95  million. 


Foreign  Policy  and  the  Rule  of  Law 


by  George  C.  McGhee 

Ambassador-designate  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 


I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  today  about  the 
role  of  international  law  in  world  politics.  In- 
ternational law  is  often  discounted  because  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  system  without  sanctions.  We 
are  accustomed  to  a  domestic  legal  system  in 
which  rights  and  remedies  are  inseparable.  In 
our  civil  law  we  are  concerned  with  the  reme- 
dies available  to  an  individual  for  a  breach  of 
his  rights  much  more  than  with  the  fact  of  the 
breach  itself.  Even  within  the  area  of  our 
criminal  law,  we  realize  the  primary  importance 
of  meaningful  sanctions  adequately  enforced. 

In  the  realm  of  international  law,  however, 
the  nonviolent  remedies  for  violations  of  rights 
are  all  too  few.  We  do  have  an  International 
Court,  and  it  has  been  involved  in  a  number  of 
crucial  cases.  International  claims  commissions 
are  an  accepted  part  of  our  international  legal 
system,  though  they  are  generally  concerned 
with  only  a  narrow  range  of  problems.  Ad  hoc 
arbitration  is  also  available  as  a  means  to  settle 
international  disputes,  and  the  United  States  is 
now  engaged  in  its  first  such  arbitration  since 
World  War  II. 

The  forums  for  the  adjudication  of  interna- 
tional disputes,  however,  are  all  too  few.    Even 

1  Address  made  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Dallas 
Council  on  World  Affairs  and  the  Southwest  Legal 
Foundation  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  May  3  (press  release 
238  dated  May  1).  Mr.  McGhee  was  sworn  in  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  May  8. 


more  significant,  no  sanctions  exist  for  the  en- 
forcement of  their  judgments.  This  is  perhaps 
the  real  problem  to  many  people.  We  have 
international  tribunals,  but  they  have  no  bailiffs 
or  marshals.  And  because  our  system  of  inter- 
national law  has  no  enforcement  apparatus, 
many  believe  that  it  is  no  system  at  all. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  of  law 
solely  in  terms  of  its  compulsive  aspects.  Law 
in  its  most  creative  sense  organizes  the  activities 
and  relations  of  human  beings  so  that  they  may 
operate  with  a  minimum  of  friction.  Professor 
Henry  Hart  of  Harvard  Law  School  has  said 
that  the  greatest  legal  invention  that  he  knew  of 
was  the  white  line  painted  down  the  middle  of 
highways,  and  that  this  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  permit  us  to  travel.  Without  some  such 
organizing  mechanism,  all  the  policemen  and 
judges  one  could  summon  would  not  be  able  to 
organize  highway  traffic.  The  international 
legal  system  helps  to  organize  the  activities  of 
nations  in  much  the  same  way. 

Through  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  the  role 
of  international  law  was  much  more  limited 
than  it  is  today.  The  contacts  between  nations 
were  sporadic.  The  most  highly  developed 
areas  of  international  law,  such  as  diplomatic 
relations  and  sovereign  immunity,  were  de- 
signed to  regulate  these  contacts.  Even  war 
was  a  peripheral  endeavor,  fought  by  relatively 
professional  people  and  apart  from  the  life  of 
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society  as  a  whole.  It  was  sufficient  that  inter- 
national law  prescribed  certain  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  war.  It  did  not  impose  meaningful 
restrictions  on  the  choice  of  war  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy  but  sought  mainly  to 
limit  the  effects  of  that  policy. 

In  dealing  with  the  intermittent  contacts  be- 
tween nations,  the  characteristic  response  of 
international  law  was  "when  you  come  in  con- 
tact, keep  hands  off."  There  was  no  need  for 
cooperative  endeavor  in  the  system.  The  rules 
of  navigation  on  the  high  seas  were  typical. 
They  were  evolved  from  precedents  to  cover  re- 
lationships which  were  episodic,  and  they 
reflected  this  fact.  They  were  adequate  for 
their  purpose  because  there  was  no  need  for 
common  undertakings. 

Interdependence  and  Cooperation 

Today,  however,  both  the  military  and  the 
nonmilitary  activities  of  any  nation  necessarily 
involve  the  cooperation  and  support  of  other 
nations.  Collective  action  has  become  a  part 
of  international  life.  Collective  decisionmak- 
ing has  replaced  the  separate  struggle  for  na- 
tional goals.  The  present  array  of  internation- 
al institutions  is  striking  evidence  of  this  co- 
operation. There  are  world  organizations, 
among  which  the  United  Nations  is  primary, 
and  regional  organizations  such  as  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States.  These  institutions 
are  meaningful  forums  where  collective  deci- 
sions can  be  formulated. 

As  a  result  of  the  great  increase  in  world 
populations,  and  through  technological  ad- 
vances particularly  in  the  fields  of  transport 
and  communications,  the  nations  of  the  world 
can  no  longer,  whether  they  desire  to  or  not, 
hope  to  promote  their  interests  individually  and 
without  regard  to  the  needs  of  other  nations. 
In  a  very  real  sense  the  nations  and  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  need  each  other.  This  is 
true  no  less  for  the  large  and  powerful  nations 
than  it  is  for  the  smaller,  weaker  nations. 

Interdependence — the  acknowledgment  that 
no  nation  is  self-sufficient  but  depends  in  a 
variety  of  ways  upon  other  nations  for  its  well- 
being,  even  for  its  survival — is  a  self-evident 
fact  of  life  of  our  times.  The  trade  of  the 
world  itself,  which  aggregates  over  $100  bil- 


lion a  year,  is  only  one  aspect.  No  nation, 
except  the  two  most  powerful  nations  in  the 
world,  the  Soviets  and  ourselves,  can  afford 
an  effective  nuclear  defensive  system.  This 
means  that  it  is  impossible  for  smaller  nations, 
alone,  to  assure  their  own  defense.  They  must, 
if  they  wish  to  assure  their  defense,  group 
themselves  in  collective  security  systems  with 
other  nations. 

The  nations  of  Western  Europe  offer  the 
best  illustration  of  a  closely  related  group  of 
sovereign  states  who  have  openly  acknowledged 
the  fact  of  their  interdependence.  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  there  has  been  a  con- 
sistent drive  within  Western  Europe  toward  in- 
tegration. This  has  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  the  three  European  communities — the  Coal 
and  Steel  Community,  EURATOM  [European 
Atomic  Energy  Community],  and  the  Common 
Market.  Western  Europe  understands  that  if 
it  is  to  realize  its  great  potential,  perhaps  even 
if  it  is  to  survive,  it  must  pool  its  human  and 
material  resources  in  a  common  effort. 

United  States  policy  has  consistently  sup- 
ported this  movement.  The  reason  for  this 
support  is  simple.  It  is  our  firm  belief  and 
basic  policy  that  we  need  Europe  and  Europe 
needs  us.  We  need  a  partner  with  the  poten- 
tial of  a  united  Europe  to  help  us  with  the  de- 
fensive and  constructive  tasks  of  the  free  world. 
There  have  been  four  distinct  though  overlap- 
ping phases  in  the  evolution  of  our  support 
for  postwar  European  integration:  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  the  NATO  [North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization],  the  Common  Market,  and  the 
most  recent,  the  multilateral  NATO  nuclear 
force. 

In  a  wide  variety  of  significant  ventures 
large  numbers  of  nations  have  chosen  to  recog- 
nize their  interdependence  and  join  together  to 
achieve  a  common  goal.  The  communications 
satellite  program  is  a  typical  example.  Unless 
we  accept  an  international  organization's  al- 
location of  frequencies  for  use  in  space  com- 
munication, we  will  have  no  space  communica- 
tions at  all.  This  organization  will  not  be  a 
sovereign  and  will  have  no  enforcement  capac- 
ity. Yet  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
will  have  to  accept  its  regulations  even  though 
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they  will  not  wholly  conform  to  the  wishes  of 
any  one  nation. 

Similar  cooperative  efforts  are  required  in  the 
field  of  trade.  A  multilateral  coffee  agreement, 
for  example,  has  recently  been  concluded.2  The 
framework  of  the  international  coffee  trade  is 
established  by  rules  and  regulations  with  which 
all  important  producing  and  consuming  nations 
must  comply.  And  their  compliance  is  without 
the  sanction  of  a  bailiff  or  marshal.  There  are 
interesting  retaliatory  mechanisms  built  into 
the  agreement  that  provide  some  degree  of  en- 
forcement, but  the  basic  reason  why  such  an 
agreement  works  is  that  trade  is  otherwise  im- 
possible. Those  countries  which  grow  coffee 
and  those  countries  which  buy  it  need  each 
other.  Only  by  operating  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  agreement  can  these  needs  be  met. 

Collective  Responsibility  for  Peace 

In  the  area  of  defense,  it  is  even  clearer  that 
collective  arrangements  are  essential.  In  an 
age  of  thermonuclear  weapons,  noninvolvement 
is  no  longer  a  realistic  option.  A  threat  to  the 
peace  of  any  nation  is  now  a  threat  to  the  peace 
of  all  nations,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  has 
therefore  become  a  collective  responsibility. 

We  have  met  this  responsibility  through  a 
series  of  multilateral  collective  security  agree- 
ments—NATO, the  OAS,  SEATO  [Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization],  and  others.  The 
condition  of  effective  defense  is  cooperation,  and 
this  requires  a  formal  relationship  regulated  by 
law.  We  may  give  up  some  freedom  of  action 
when  the  time  comes  to  apply  these  agreements, 
but  we  realize  that  the  law  which  regulates  our 
relations  with  our  allies  by  means  of  the  agree- 
ments must  sometimes  be  weighed  against  free- 
dom of  action  on  any  particular  item. 

It  is  in  the  framework  of  our  efforts  to  achieve 
both  a  nuclear  test  ban  and  an  agreement  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament  that  the 
need  for  international  cooperation  is  the  most 
sharply  focused.  For  these  efforts  necessarily 
involve  the  Communist  bloc  countries  as  well  as 
our  allies.  We  have  pressed  hard  for  both  a 
test  ban  treaty  and  a  disarmament  agreement. 

'For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  11    1963 
p.  218. 


But  we  have  consistently  maintained  that  these 
agreements  must  include  realistic  legal  ma- 
chinery for  verification. 

In  our  test  ban  negotiations  we  have  insisted 
upon  on-site  inspection.  In  our  disarmament 
discussions,  we  have  made  it  clear  that  any 
agreement  must  include  arrangements  to  insure 
that  agreed  levels  of  armaments  and  armed 
forces  are  not  exceeded.  Legal  procedures  for 
verification  would  not  provide  a  means  for  en- 
forcement. But  verification  would  enable  us 
to  determine  whether  any  state  had  violated  the 
agreements.  We  can  only  enter  into  such 
agreements  if  they  provide  a  way  for  us  to  learn 
by  legal  means  whether  we  should  continue  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  agreements  or 
disregard  them  on  account  of  violations  by 
others.  These  legal  procedures  for  organizing 
the  means  of  verification  are  thus  crucial. 

When  we  look  at  international  law  in  this 
way,  as  an  organizing  force,  we  see  the  question 
of  enforcement  as  essentially  a  side  issue.  But 
if  enforcement  is  not  a  central  problem,  control 
of  the  use  of  force  undoubtedly  is.  It  is  per- 
haps the  prime  concern  of  the  international 
legal  system.  The  basic  rules  are  found  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  Article  2(4)  pro- 
vides that  each  nation  undertakes  not  to  use  or 
threaten  force  "against  the  territorial  integrity 
or  political  independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Purposes 
of  the  United  Nations."  Article  51  provides 
that  nothing  in  the  charter  "shall  impair  the 
inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective  self- 
defense"  if  an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a 
United  Nations  member.  A  review  of  our  col- 
lective security  treaties  will  reveal  explicit  ac- 
ceptance of  these  obligations. 

Looking  back  over  the  years  since  the  charter 
was  drafted,  one  must  say  that  the  effectiveness 
with  which  these  obligations  have  been  observed 
has  been  less  than  perfect.  We  have  seen 
Korea,  an  act  of  aggression  in  violation  of  the 
charter;  we  have  seen  Hungary,  another  act  of 
aggression,  across  state  borders  and  with  orga- 
nized troops.  Outside  of  the  Communist  bloc, 
we  have  seen  the  Suez  crisis,  the  employment 
of  organized  armed  force  which  the  United 
States  declared  was  in  violation  of  the  charter. 
We  have  seen  the  Goa  incident,  and  again  the 
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United  States  took  the  position  that  an  aggres- 
sion of  this  kind,  by  organized  armed  forces, 
across  state  borders,  constituted  a  violation  of 
the  charter.  More  recently  we  have  seen  the 
invasion  of  Indian  territory  by  Chinese  troops 
and  the  clandestine  introduction  of  offensive 
weapons  into  Cuba  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  had  hoped  that  when  in  Korea  the  United 
Nations  responded  with  vigor  to  punish  aggres- 
sion, that  course  of  action  would  never  again  be 
followed.  We  must  admit  that  subsequent  ex- 
perience has  not  fully  borne  out  our  hopes. 

Framework  for  Solving  Political  Problems 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  our  efforts 
to  control  force  by  law  have  been  wholly  with- 
out success.  Law  is  unquestionably  an  element 
both  in  determining  what  a  nation's  interests 
require  in  a  particular  situation  and  in  deter- 
mining the  freedom  of  action  available  to  the 
nation  in  protesting  these  interests.  The 
framework  of  international  law — its  norms  and 
its  procedures — is  always  an  element  in  the 
essentially  political  problems  of  asserting  and 
defending  national  interests.  And  the  ulti- 
mate sanction  of  international  law  is  found  in 
the  acceptance  of  the  legal  framework  as  the 
one  in  which  the  solution  to  these  political 
problems  must  be  found. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  law  is  determinative  in 
the  solutions  to  these  problems.  But  one  of  the 
factors  in  determining  national  interest  and  the 
freedom  available  to  a  nation  in  defending  na- 
tional interests  is  the  effectiveness  with  which 
a  proposed  action  can  be  justified  under  a  sys- 
tem of  international  law  designed  to  control  the 
use  of  force.  The  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is 
that  the  realization  of  any  national  interest 
requires  the  help  and  support  of  other  nations. 
And  their  help  and  support  will  not  be  rendered 
unless  there  is  sufficient  justification  in  terms  of 
the  legal  order. 

An  obvious  example  was  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Suez  crisis.  France  and 
England,  among  our  closest  allies,  acted  to  pro- 
tect what  they  conceived  to  be  their  national 
interests.  We  did  not  support  them  basically 
because  we  did  not  believe  that  their  action 
could  be  legally  justified  and  because  the  long- 


term  interests  in  the  system  of  law  outweighed 
the  short-term  interests  in  Alliance  solidarity. 
We  supported  a  cease-fire  and  withdrawal  of 
forces,  and  this  was  eventually  achieved  through 
the  legal  processes  of  the  United  Nations  to- 
gether with  the  enforcement  machinery  of  its 
Emergency  Force. 

The  situation  in  Berlin  offers  another  exam- 
ple of  the  reality  and  importance  of  law  in  the 
major  political  battlefields  of  our  time.  West 
Berlin  is  an  exposed  island  within  Soviet- 
controlled  territory.  The  Soviet  Government 
has  the  physical  force  to  cut  off  and  crush  that 
garrison  of  freedom,  if  it  wishes  to  apply  such 
force  and  bring  on  retaliation  from  our  side. 
This  physical  situation  will  not  be  altered  by 
the  constant  Soviet  pressures  and  harassments 
against  the  three  Western  Powers.  Russia  can- 
not unilaterally  change  legal  rights  and  obliga- 
tions in  such  a  manner.  Yet  the  whole  pattern 
of  these  Soviet  maneuvers  is  designed  to  modify 
the  legal  situation,  or  to  at  least  muddy  its  ele- 
ments, so  that  Russia  may  have  more  freedom 
in  the  use  of  force  and  to  minimize  our  legal 
basis  for  response.  But  we  have  remained  con- 
stant in  the  stand  that  our  legal  position  is 
sound  and  that  we  will  resist  any  Soviet  efforts 
to  alter  our  rights. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  our 
resolution  resulted  in  a  dramatic  shift  in  the 
Russian  position  on  the  question  of  legal  rights 
in  Berlin.  In  November  1958  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment referred  in  a  note  to  "the  illegal  occu- 
pation of  West  Berlin."  3  By  the  next  spring, 
however,  in  the  face  of  continued  affirmation  of 
our  position,  the  Soviets  fully  admitted  the 
legal  rights  of  the  Western  forces  to  remain  in 
the  city. 

Our  response  to  the  October  Cuban  crisis  pre- 
sents a  more  recent  example.  A  legal  position 
was  obviously  not  the  sole  determinant  of  our 
action  to  meet  the  threat  of  Soviet  missiles  on 
Cuban  soil.  But  our  action  did  have  a  mean- 
ingful basis  in  law.  It  was  authorized  by  the 
Rio  Treaty  of  1947  and  fully  consistent  with 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  This  legal  posi- 
tion was  not  formulated  after  the  decision  was 
made  to  institute  the  quarantine.    From  the 


3  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  19, 1959,  p.  81. 
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outset  of  the  crisis,  law  and  lawyers  were  in- 
timately involved  in  defining  and  shaping  the 
form  of  our  reaction.  And  our  effective  de- 
ployment of  force  and  our  successful  appeal  for 
world  support  depended  in  significant  degree,  I 
think,  on  our  legal  position. 

In  many  foreign  policy  discussions  such  as 
those  I  have  mentioned,  international  law  is  not 
the  deciding  factor.  But  it  is  always  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  final  judgment  of  what  can 
be  done  and  how  far  to  go.    As  the  world  grows 


closer  together,  more  and  more  national  activi- 
ties in  the  defense  field  and  elsewhere  will  re- 
quire international  support  and  cooperation. 
The  pressures  to  submit  to  the  legal  system  will 
grow  on  all  nations.  Perhaps  they  will  grow 
more  rapidly  on  those  nations  which  have  al- 
ways operated  in  a  legal  tradition— a  tradition 
which  respects  law  as  a  condition  of  human  free- 
dom. But  in  the  future  the  pressures  of  the 
law  must  make  themselves  felt  on  all  nations 
if  any  of  us  are  to  survive. 


Two  Kinds  of  Politics 


by  Harlan  Cleveland 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs 


"Like  nailing  jello  to  a  tree  trunk"— that  is 
the  way  one  of  my  colleagues  describes  the  man- 
agement of  American  foreign  policy.  I  like  the 
description  because  it  describes  so  well  the  part 
of  the  State  Department  which  is  my  parish 
and  my  preoccupation.  It  is  the  part  called 
"United  Nations  affairs"  or  "parliamentary 
diplomacy"  or  "international  organization." 

You  and  I,  as  Americans,  belong  to  52  differ- 
ent international  clubs,  contribute  to  73  differ- 
ent international  programs,  and  have  attended, 
by  proxy,  474  intergovernmental  conferences 
this  last  year.  When  E.  B.  White  predicted  "a 
bright  future  for  complexity,"  when  Albert 
Einstein  said  that  every  proposition  should  be 
as  simple  as  possible  but  not  one  bit  sim- 
pler— they  must  have  foreseen  the  new  world 
of  multilateral  diplomacy. 

We  belong  to  these  many  organizations,  we 
support  these  many  programs,  we  attend  these 
many  conferences  for  quite  reasonable  reasons. 
It  is  more  efficient  than  doing  everything  in  bi- 

1  Address  made  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  on  May  8  (press  release  253, 
revised). 


lateral,  tete-a-tete  relationships.  It  is  more  dig- 
nified for  small  countries  to  deal  with  a  great 
power  like  the  United  States  in  clubs,  where 
every  nation  is  juridically  equal.  It  is  often 
cheaper  for  us  to  handle  aid  through  interna- 
tional agencies,  because  other  countries  contrib- 
ute to  them  too.  And,  on  the  whole,  this  way 
of  doing  our  business  is  very  popular,  not  only 
abroad  but  here  at  home  as  well.  You  would 
not  guess  the  degree  of  its  acceptance  if  you 
were  to  spend  your  days  reading  the  stacks  of 
impolite  letters  which  reach  the  mailrooms  in 
Foggy  Bottom  and  Capitol  Hill. 

It  is  true  on  every  public  issue  that  the  peo- 
ple who  object  to  a  policy  are  much  readier  with 
the  pen  than  those  who  applaud.  Every  editor, 
every  legislator,  every  public  servant,  can  bear 
witness.  The  hardest  letters  to  take  are  na- 
turally those  that  try  to  be  funny.  I  am  often 
tempted  to  reply  with  the  mathematical  equa- 
tion suggested  by  Herman  Mankiewicz :  "The 
part-time  help  of  wits  is  no  better  than  the  full- 
time  help  of  half-wits." 

On  matters  of  foreign  policy  there  is  today, 
and  there  always  has  been,  a  minority  in  our 
society  which  distrusts  the  democratic  process, 
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rejects  the  virtue  of  free  debate,  and  fears  the 
open  society— especially  as  the  open  society 
spills  out  across  international  frontiers,  as  it  is 
now  doing  to  a  striking  degree.  The  frightened 
defeatist  mail— the  mail  that  is  always  so  sure 
that  America  is  going  to  the  dogs— does  not 
come  from  the  merely  old-fashioned  folk  who 
quaintly  believe  that  foreign  affairs  are  exclu- 
sively the  foreigners'  affairs  and  therefore  no 
business  of  ours.  The  letters  come  from  peo- 
ple who  are  willing  to  peddle  long- discredited 
canards,  people  whose  fright  at  their  own  fears 
makes  them  determined  to  unstick  the  glue  of 
mutual  trust  among  Americans  that  holds  our 
society  together  and  makes  it  strong  before  the 
world. 

We  are  not  the  only  country  with  a  violent 
minority  of  political  beatniks  who  are  unpre- 
pared to  live  with  the  consensus  worked  out  by 
open  debate  and  democratic  process.  From 
time  to  time  our  embassies  abroad  are  stoned  by 
foreign  zealots,  who  share  with  our  domestic 
critics  a  consuming  hatred  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. They,  too,  have  little  faith  in  the  open 
society  at  work. 

The  antidote  to  the  mail  we  get  from  "true 
believers"  is  to  keep  track  of  what  the  best  of 
the  pollsters  are  saying  about  our  work.  Dr. 
Gallup  and  his  colleagues  may  not  have  invented 
the  ultimate  in  scientific  method,  but  they  are 
better  barometers  of  public  opinion  than  the 
daily  take  of  our  mailroom. 

By  their  testimony,  support  for  vigorous  U.S. 
leadership  in  the  United  Nations  has  always 
been  impressive.  It  is  a  fact— some  people  find 
it  a  curious  fact— that  this  support  is  greater 
today  than  it  has  ever  been.  According  to 
George  Gallup,  83  percent  of  the  people  think 
it  is  "very  important"  that  we  try  to  make  the 
United  Nations  a  success.  That's  up  from  77 
percent  10  years  ago.  And  on  top  of  the  83 
percent  there  are  another  9  percent  who  think 
it  is  "fairly  important"  to  make  the  United  Na- 
tions a  success.  There  are  very  few  political 
issues  in  our  society — and,  I  suspect,  no  domes- 
tic political  issues— on  which  there  is  a  92  per- 
cent consensus.  Of  the  other  8  percent,  4  per- 
cent are  against  and  4  percent  have  no  opinion. 
That  4  percent  must  be  the  lowest  "no  opinion" 
score  on  any  major  opinion  poll. 


If  the  question  about  the  United  Nations  is 
asked  in  a  different  way,  the  result  seems  to  be 
about  the  same.  In  November  of  last  year  the 
Minnesota  poll  (which  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  of  the  regional  polls)  asked  people  whether, 
after  17  years,  they  were  "well  satisfied,"  "fairly 
well  satisfied,"  or  "not  at  all  satisfied"  with  the 
job  the  United  Nations  has  been  doing  up  to 
now.  Eighty-eight  percent  said  they  were  ei- 
ther well  satisfied  or  fairly  well  satisfied.  (Per- 
sonally, I  would  only  describe  myself  as  fairly 
well  satisfied.  Whether  we  can,  after  another 
17  years,  describe  ourselves  as  well  satisfied  de- 
pends on  the  vigor  and  quality  of  U.S.  leader- 
ship in  the  meantime.) 

In  spite  of  this  overwhelming  consensus— or 
else  because  it  betokens  a  widespread  interest— 
the  United  Nations  is  more  of  a  domestic  polit- 
ical issue  in  the  United  States  than  it  has  ever 
been  before.  The  reason  is,  of  course,  that  the 
United  Nations  is  doing  more  interesting  things, 
on  a  larger  scale,  more  vital  to  the  U.S.  national 
interest  than  it  has  ever  done  before.  And  this 
rising  relevance  has  brought  with  it  a  rising 
irritation  with  the  United  Nations.  It  was  easy 
to  be  a  United  Nations  supporter  when  it  was 
doing  less  and  costing  little.  It  was  easy,  once 
upon  a  time,  to  think  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
noble  aspiration  and  not  to  worry  about  it  as  a 
form  of  politics. 

Similarity  Between  U.N.  and  American  Politics 

Quite  apart  from  the  noises  on  the  fanatic 
fringe,  there  is  a  growing  amount  of  grumbling 
about  the  United  Nations.  It  can  be  traced,  I 
think,  to  our  national  tendency  to  think  of  the 
United  Nations,  this  highly  political  organiza- 
tion, as  practising  a  brand  of  politics  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  politics  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar  here  at  home.  Anybody  who 
deals  with  United  Nations  affairs  is  often  ex- 
posed to  Americans  who  think  of  United  Na- 
tions politics  as  though  the  people  who  engage 
in  it  must  be  purer  or  more  reasonable,  or  less 
subject  to  pride  and  prejudice,  than  those  in 
politics  elsewhere.  But  the  more  you  study  the 
politics  of  the  United  Nations,  the  more  clearly 
you  see  how  similar  it  is  to  our  homegrown 
American  brand. 

In  both  kinds  of  politics,  domestic  and  inter- 
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national,  political  leaders  sometimes  talk  pri- 
marily for  home  consumption.  If  an  African 
political  leader  speaks  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  a  way  designed  to  make 
him  a  hero  at  home  in  Africa,  is  that  really  so 
surprising — or  so  different  from  American 
practice  ? 

In  both  kinds  of  politics,  domestic  and  inter- 
national, the  irresistible  force  of  executive  logic 
meets  the  very  resistant  body  of  legislative 
process.  If  no  country  gets  precisely  the  re- 
sults it  seeks  every  time  at  a  United  Nations 
conference,  consider  whether  your  Congressman 
ever  gets  through  Congress  precisely  the  ideal 
bill  he  starts  by  sponsoring.  In  both  kinds  of 
politics  we  see  the  collision  of  too  many  prin- 
ciples elbowing  each  other  in  the  crowded  cor- 
ridors of  policy. 

In  both  kinds  of  politics,  domestic  and  inter- 
national, there  are  problems  of  apportionment. 
I  occasionally  encounter  an  American  who  is 
quite  relaxed  about  the  presence  in  the  Senate  of 
two  Senators  from  each  State,  regardless  of 
size,  yet  is  appalled  to  find  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  gives  each  country,  regardless  of 
size,  one  vote  in  the  General  Assembly.  To- 
day's complaints  about  the  apportionment  of 
votes  in  the  General  Assembly  can  be  matched 
by  the  early  complaints  about  the  Great  Com- 
promise in  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787. 
But  what  looked  grotesque  to  the  contempo- 
raries of  Madison  and  Jay  looks  pretty  good 
after  174  years.  And  the  apparent  grotesquerie 
of  "one  country,  one  vote"  doesn't  look  bad  after 
17  years  in  the  United  Nations. 

There  is  a  temptation,  which  many  commen- 
tators do  not  resist,  to  recommend  that  the 
United  Nations  operate  according  to  some 
system  of  weighted  voting.  When  it  comes  to 
financial  decisions,  there  must  eventually  be 
some  way  to  take  formally  into  account  the  fact 
that  16  free  countries  put  up  61  percent  of  the 
resources  which  convert  the  United  Nations 
from  a  debating  society  to  an  important  oper- 
ating system  that  spends  more  than  half  a 
billion  dollars  a  year.  But  there  has  been  so 
much  talk  about  weighted  voting  in  the  General 
Assembly  that  we  decided  several  months  ago  to 
take  a  look  at  the  facts. 

We  developed  15  different  systems  of 
weighted  voting,  factoring  in  the  scale  of  U.N. 


assessment,  population,  and  national  income, 
singly  and  in  combination.  Then,  with  the 
help  of  a  computer,  we  applied  those  15  systems 
of  weighted  voting  to  the  178  key  votes  taken  in 
the  General  Assembly  from  1954  to  1961.  We 
found  some  sobering  facts.  Almost  without 
exception,  those  key  votes  would  not  have  gone 
as  well  under  the  weighted  voting  formula, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States' 
national  interests,  as  they  did  in  fact  go  under 
the  "one  country,  one  vote"  system. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  clear.  Almost  any 
system  of  weighted  voting  you  want  to  select 
will  lift  the  voting  power  of  the  Communist 
bloc  in  the  General  Assembly  from  10  to  20 
percent  or  more.  Almost  any  system  of 
weighted  voting  you  want  to  select  will  down- 
grade the  voting  power  of  a  great  many  coun- 
tries which  are  indeed  quite  small  but  whose 
voting  behavior  strikingly  coincides  with  our 
own — because  both  they  and  we  are  willing  to 
base  our  foreign  policy  on  the  same  United 
Nations  Charter.  The  next  time  you  hear 
someone  complain  about  the  "one  country,  one 
vote"  principle,  ask  him  to  let  me  show  him 
some  computer  tabulations  in  my  office  in 
Washington. 

In  both  kinds  of  politics  in  which  you  and  I 
are  deeply  engaged— the  domestic  kind  and  the 
international  kind— we  have  to  apply  the  ele- 
mentary things  we  know  about  political  life, 
from  instinct  and  from  personal  experience. 
We  know  that  politics  is  the  art  of  the  possible; 
we  know  that  it  involves  the  hardest  kind  of 
homework.  We  know  that  success  attends  the 
efforts  of  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  repeat 
themselves  until  they  are  sure  they  are  under- 
stood and  those  who  will  listen  to  the  views  of 
others  beyond  the  point  of  screaming  boredom. 
We  know  that  the  political  leader,  like  Dr. 
Conant's  turtle,  makes  progress  only  when  he 
sticks  his  neck  out. 

And  thus  we  know  that  the  responsible  execu- 
tive in  international  politics,  as  in  community 
or  State  or  national  politics,  must  try  as  best  he 
can  to  take  everything  and  everybody  into  ac- 
count, must  constantly  be  asking  those  four 
classic  questions  that  Paul  Appleby  terms  the 
precondition  to  any  political  act :  "Who  is  going 
to  be  glad?"  "How  glad?"  "Who  is  going  to 
bemad?"   "How mad?" 
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U.N.  Actions  in  Critical  Areas 

The  United  Nations,  then,  is  an  arena  of 
practical  politics,  a  tool  of  growing  sharpness 
for  economic  and  social  development,  for  peace- 
ful settlement  of  incipient  disputes,  and  for  re- 
storing the  peace  after  it  has  been  breached.  As 
such,  from  our  point  of  view,  it  is  an  instrument 
of  American  foreign  policy,  made  complicated 
by  the  efforts  of  every  other  member  country 
in  the  United  Nations  to  use  it  as  an  instrument 
of  its  foreign  policy  too. 

But  if  the  United  Nations  is  a  political  orga- 
nization, working  partly  for  us,  we  have  a  right 
to  ask  the  ultimate  political  question — to  para- 
phrase Alben  Barkley :  "What  has  it  done  for 
us  lately?" 

Well,  two  of  the  crises  that  have  lately  stirred 
our  souls  and  enlivened  our  politics  have  been 
Cuba  and  the  Congo.  What  did  the  United  Na- 
tions do  in  those  crises  that  was  important  to 
us? 

In  the  case  of  the  Cuban  crisis  the  United 
Nations  first  provided  a  forum  in  which  we 
could  demonstrate  the  credibility  of  our  facts 
about  the  Soviet  missiles  and  explain  to  the 
world  why  we  and  our  Latin  American  allies 
had  to  act  on  those  facts.2 

Then  the  United  Nations,  through  its  Secre- 
tary-General, served  as  a  middleman  in  parts  of 
the  dialog  between  President  Kennedy  and 
Chairman  Khrushchev  which  led  to  a  peaceful 
solution.  It  was  an  appeal  from  U  Thant  which 
Chairman  Khrushchev  was  answering  when  he 
said  that  his  ships  would  not  challenge  the 
quarantine  line. 

The  United  Nations  also  was  ready,  at  our 
suggestion,  to  provide  inspectors  to  examine 
missile  sites  in  Cuba  to  make  sure  the  missiles 
were  gone.  Castro  would  not  allow  U.N.  inspec- 
tors into  his  island  fief.  But  by  refusing  to  co- 
operate with  the  United  Nations,  Castro 
branded  himself  an  outlaw  and  convinced  prac- 
tically all  the  vocal  bystanders  that  this  was  no 
case  of  little  Cuba  versus  the  big  United  States; 
this  was  a  case  of  an  intransigent  Cuba  thumb- 
ing its  nose  at  the  world  community. 

In  the  case  of  the  Congo,  the  United  Nations 
was  dispatched  to  keep  a  chaotic  country  with 


*  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  12,  1962,  pp. 
715-746. 


a  mutinous  army  from  sucking  in  the  great 
powers  to  confront  each  other  in  the  middle  of 
Africa.  The  United  Nations  mission  there  can 
be  expressed  in  words  straight  out  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter:  to  protect  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  political  independence  of  that  large 
and  strategic  country,  a  new  nation  with  nine 
international  frontiers,  whose  destiny  will 
deeply  influence  the  destiny  of  a  continent. 

The  objective  of  the  United  Nations  was  to 
sit  on  the  lid  and  conciliate  the  contending 
forces.  A  few  of  the  contending  forces,  how- 
ever, preferred  to  contend  rather  than  talk; 
so  the  United  Nations  force  helped  the  Central 
Government  deal  with  a  Communist-supported 
secession  in  Orientale  Province  jn  the  north, 
another  secession  in  the  diamond-smuggling 
area  of  South  Kasai,  and  a  third  secession 
based  on  copper  revenues  in  South  Katanga. 
Now,  hopefully,  the  contending  factions  can 
find  some  way  of  operating  together,  and  the 
United  Nations  can  revert  to  the  more  normal 
function  of  coordinating  economic  aid  and  pro- 
viding technical  people  to  help  the  Congolese 
administer  their  large,  rich,  but  still  disorga- 
nized economy. 

United  States  policy  in  the  Congo  was  to  help 
restore  peace  and  order  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 
By  supporting  the  United  Nations  we  did  just 
that. 

So  these  are  two  things — two  supremely  im- 
portant things  in  Central  Africa  and  the  Carib- 
bean— which  the  United  Nations  has  done  for 
us  lately.  There  have  been  others  in  the  year 
just  past. 

In  the  Middle  East,  truce  supervisors  policed 
for  the  15th  year  the  armistice  by  which  the 
State  of  Israel  was  created;  and  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force,  the  first  truly  inter- 
national peace  force,  operated  for  the  8th  year 
since  the  Suez  crisis  to  keep  that  web  of  tension 
from  exploding  in  spontaneous  combustion. 

In  the  Southwest  Pacific,  mediation  by  the 
United  Nations  recently  helped  avert  a  war  over 
West  New  Guinea.  On  Wednesday  of  last  week 
[May  1]  a  special  United  Nations  team  of  civil- 
ian administrators,  backed  up  by  a  battalion  of 
Pakistani  troops,  completed  the  delicate  and 
dangerous  task  of  transferring  the  territory  to 
Indonesian  administration,  while  reserving  the 
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right  of  the  Papuan  people  to  decide  their  own 
destiny  later  on. 

In  Rwanda  and  Burundi,  in  the  darkest  mid- 
dle of  the  Dark  Continent,  the  United  Nations 
helped  two  more  nations  to  make  the  transition 
from  trusteeship  to  independence.  A  United 
Nations  administrator  on  the  ground  is  now 
helping  these  newest  African  nations  to  get 
used  to  nationhood. 

Even  that  doesn't  complete  the  inventory: 
In  Cambodia,  Yemen,  and  the  Malaysia  area, 
United  Nations  conciliators  have  worked  quietly 
in  recent  weeks  to  substitute  talk  for  fighting  as 
a  means  of  settling  disputes. 

U.N.  Financial  Problem 

Each  month,  each  week,  almost  each  day 
brings  a  new  piece  of  business  for  the  world's 
only  general-purpose  peace  agency. 

The  handling  of  trouble  is  never  without  cost. 
But  neither  is  the  cost  of  overwhelming  dimen- 
sions. This  year  the  U.N.  system  spent  rather 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  in  all  currencies. 
Total  U.S.  contributions  to  all  U.N.  activities, 
including  specialized  agencies  and  special  pro- 
grams like  Palestine  refugees  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Fund,  was  $235  million  in  1962. 

It  seems— and  it  is— a  great  deal  of  money. 
Yet  it  would  buy  only  one-half  of  a  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier;  it  would  pay  for  stor- 
ing less  than  one-half  of  our  surplus  food  and 
fiber  for  1  year;  it  would  cover  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  defense 
budget  for  next  year.  It  is  instructive  to  re- 
flect that  the  total  cost  of  the  UNEF  in  the 
Middle  East,  in  the  6V2  years  since  Suez,  is 
just  about  the  same  amount— $120  million— 
that  it  cost  us  to  put  U.S.  armed  forces  ashore 
in  Lebanon  during  a  few  weeks  in  1958. 

There  is  a  financial  problem  in  the  United 
Nations,  of  course,  and  a  most  serious  problem 
it  is.  Too  many  countries  are  not  paying  their 
dues  on  time;  too  many  countries  have  made  no 
payments  to  the  Congo  operations.  The  biggest 
delinquents,  of  course,  are  the  Soviets  and  their 
satellites;  they  figure  the  U.N.  has  cut  across 
their  vital  interests,  and  they  may  be  right  in 
their  analysis.  Thirty-three  other  countries  are 
also  delinquent.    We  have  said  repeatedly  that 


we  will  take  a  very  narrow  view  of  our  "fair 
share"  of  U.N.  operations  as  long  as  the  other 
members  of  the  group  are  not  paying  the  shares 
they  themselves  have  voted  to  pay. 

Yet  there  are  some  curious  and  disturbing 
themes  in  the  public  debate  on  this  important 
issue  of  U.N.  financing.  There  is,  for  example, 
the  notion  that  we  should  never  pay  more  for 
any  international  activity  than  the  32.02  per- 
cent we  pay  for  the  regular  housekeeping 
budget  of  the  U.N. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cases  to  which  this 
notion  cannot,  in  conscience,  be  applied. 

One  is  the  case  of  an  international  aid  pro- 
gram, where  the  cost  cannot  of  course  be  shared 
by  all  members  of  the  U.N.,  since  most  members 
of  the  U.N.  are  recipients,  not  contributors. 
That  is  why  our  contribution  to  enterprises  like 
the  U.N.  Special  Fund,  the  Expanded  Techni- 
cal Assistance  Program,  and  the  Children's 
Fund  are  typically  around  40  percent  rather 
than  32  percent. 

The  other  case,  under  debate  at  this  moment, 
is  major  peace  and  security  operations.  Many 
members  of  the  U.N.  feel,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, that  the  U.N.  Charter  made  the  larger 
countries  largely  responsible  for  peacekeeping. 
They  resist  paying  their  regular  budget  share 
for  operations  remote  from  their  own  interests 
which  do  touch  the  interests  of  great  powers 
like  ourselves.  It  is  an  unattractive  position 
on  their  part,  perhaps,  considering  the  "all  for 
one  and  one  for  all"  philosophy  which  perme- 
ates the  charter.  But  it  is  a  political  fact  of 
life  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

An  equally  immutable  fact  of  political  life  is 
a  vocal  concern  in  our  own  country,  as  reflected 
in  the  Congress,  that  the  United  States  is  being 
"had"  and  that  we  should  not  pay  as  large  a 
portion  of  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  costs  as  we 
have  been  paying.  The  actions  of  U.S.  dele- 
gates to  the  U.N.  reflect  this  growing  sentiment. 

Our  task  is  to  find  a  solution  to  this  complex 
problem  that  takes  into  account  both  the  strong 
American  desire  to  reduce  the  American  share 
and  the  strong  desire  of  the  poorer  countries  to 
have  the  richer  countries  pick  up  the  check. 
We  will  have  to  find  a  way  of  reconciling  the 
realities  of  international  politics  with  the  reali- 
ties of  American  domestic  politics.    For  if  we 
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do  not,  we  will  force  the  U.N.  to  abandon  the 
Congo  and  Middle  East  operations.  With  a 
stroke  of  our  dry  fountain  pen  we  could  thus 
open  another  opportunity  for  the  Soviets  in 
the  Congo  and  remove  at  great  peril  the  cooling 
hand  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  feverish 
brow  of  Middle  Eastern  politics. 

I  cannot  say  what  the  U.S.  position  eventu- 
ally will  be.  But  one  thing  I  do  know:  It 
would  be  plain  silly  to  cease  participating — a 
proposal  that  has  been  seriously  made  by  people 
who  see  in  the  U.N.'s  financial  crisis  another 
handle  for  their  permanent  and  unremitting 
hostility  to  the  development  of  international 
institutions.  It  was  even  seriously  proposed 
last  year  in  Washington  that  we  should  not 
make  any  payments  to  the  U.N.  unless  the  Sovi- 
ets did.  It  would  be  hard  to  contrive  a  quicker 
or  more  effective  way  to  deliver  the  U.N.'s  fu- 
ture, and  our  own  foreign  policy,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists. 

We  also  see  a  growing  discussion  in  this  coun- 
try of  instances  where  a  U.N.  agency  failed  to 
do  precisely  what  we  wanted  it  to  do.    There 
is  a  curious  and,  so  it  seems  to  me,  unnatural 
assumption  in  some  quarters  that  if  we  join  a 
club  and  contribute  one-third  or  two-fifths  of 
its  resources,  that  should  give  us  100  percent 
of  the  control  over  everything  it  does.    I  am 
not  aware  of  any  club,  group,  or  association 
here  in  the  United  States  that  operates  on  this 
"40  gets  you  100"  theory.     Yet  we  have  heard 
it  seriously  proposed  that  if  the  U.N.  Special 
Fund  approves  a  single  project  for  Cuba,  we 
should  vent  our  quite  understandable  spleen, 
not  on  Cuba  or  the  Communists,  but  on  all  our 
friends  around  the  world,  by  removing  support 
from  a  U.N.  agency  which  is  mostly  helping 
our  friends.     (We  should  also  consider  that,  in 
the  Special  Fund  as  in  the  Children's  Fund, 
the  political  balance  of  payments  is  still  quite 
favorable.    The  "developed"  countries  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  have  put  considerably  more  money 
into  both  these  U.N.  funds  than  the  "less  devel- 
oped" Communist  countries  have  got  out  of 
them  in  the  form  of  technical  aid  projects.) 

I  certainly  share,  as  I  am  sure  we  all  do,  the 
deep  sense  of  frustration  and  embarrassment 


that  has  produced  the  Cuba  pathology  in  our 
politics  this  year.  But  surely  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  so  naive  as  to  think  that  we  can  make 
fractional  contributions  to  international  agen- 
cies and  have  total  control  of  every  decision 
these  agencies  make.  And  even  if  we  were 
that  naive,  we  are  surely  not  ready  to  throw 
in  the  sponge  and  abandon  these  useful  or- 
ganizations because,  taking  the  U.N.  Special 
Fund  as  an  example,  they  only  help  the  people 
we  are  also  helping  in  286  cases  out  of  288. 

American  Ability  in  International  Politics 

These  matters  are  well  worth  discussing. 
They  go  to  the  root  of  responsible  action  in  in- 
ternational affairs.  The  world  of  international 
organizations  has  never  been  an  easy  one ;  it  just 
happens  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  we  build 
a  web  of  international  institutions  if  we  are 
going  to  establish,  as  we  must  for  elementary 
reasons  of  survival,  a  growing  sense  of  interna- 
tional community  with  law  and  operating 
agencies  to  match. 

Because  there  are  more  countries  than  ever, 
and  more  of  them  are  acting  more  independent 
than  ever,  we  just  have  to  be  brighter  and  more 
effective  politicians  than  ever  in  this  tough  and 
endlessly  fascinating  game  of  multilateral 
diplomacy.  It  is  time  for  us  to  stop  having  a 
crybaby  reaction  on  those  very  few  occasions 
when,  in  the  international  free-for-all,  some- 
body lands  one  on  us. 

We  know  as  much— we  know  more— about 
politics  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world.  We  should ;  we  have  so  much  of  it  in  our 
own  communities  and  in  our  States  and  in  our 
national  government.  We  therefore  have  ex- 
cellent training  for  international  politics.  So 
let  us  hear  no  further  suggestions  that  Amer- 
icans should  quit  in  the  middle  of  the  game,  no 
further  defeatist  proposals  that  Americans 
should  withhold  their  support  from  the  U.N. 
until  the  Soviets  decide  it  is  in  their  interest  to 
support  it,  no  further  strategies  based  on  the 
false  notion  that  Americans  are  not  at  least  as 
bright,  at  least  as  tough,  and  at  least  as  fast  on 
their  feet  as  the  other  peoples  who  practice 
politics  in  the  same  world  with  us. 
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Communism's  Impact  on  African  Nationalism 


by  G.  Mermen  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs x 


It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  deliver  the 
Leo  Franklin  Memorial  Lecture  at  Wayne 
State  University.  I  am  proud  to  speak  under 
the  auspices  of  a  man  who  represented  so  much 
in  this  community.  This  forum  at  an  institu- 
tion dedicated  to  free  inquiry  and  the  open  pur- 
suit of  truth  is  a  particularly  appropriate 
setting  in  which  to  examine  how  the  battle  goes 
between  those  who  believe  in  an  open  and  free 
society  and  those  who  seek  to  stifle  inquiry  and 
subvert  truth. 

One  of  my  significant  tasks  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  to  scrutinize  and  evaluate  Com- 
munist attempts  to  infiltrate  and  subvert  the  ef- 
forts of  the  peoples  of  Africa  to  achieve  their 
aspirations  for  freedom,  independence,  and 
social  and  economic  progress.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  Communist  efforts  have  not  achieved 
any  substantial  success  in  Africa,  and  this 
evening  I  propose  to  review  recent  Communist 
bloc  activities  throughout  that  continent. 
There  are,  however,  incipient  opportunities  for 
Communist  penetration  in  the  southern  regions 
of  Africa,  as  the  forces  for  independence  and 
self-government  in  those  regions  collide  with 
the  forces  determined  to  hang  on  to  the  status 
quo.  We  are  aware  of  such  dangers  and  are 
watching  them  closely,  and  tonight  I  also  will 
examine  further  the  question  of  how  the  south- 
ern African  situation  could  invite  Communist 
attention. 

Two  years  ago  the  Communists  had  hopes  of 
reporting  success  on  their  Party  Congress  res- 
olutions to  penetrate  Africa.  But  today  the 
Communists  have  little  to  show  for  their  not  in- 
considerable efforts.    Two  years  ago  they  had 

1  Address  made  at  Wayne  State  University,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  on  May  13  (press  release  260) . 


a  foothold  in  the  Congo  and  hoped  to  capture 
the  heart  of  Africa.  Through  the  determina- 
tion of  Congolese  leadership  and  the  success  of 
the  United  Nations  in  reuniting  Katanga  with 
the  rest  of  the  country,  those  hopes  have  been 
dashed.  Despite  heavy  investment  in  West  and 
North  Africa,  the  Communists  have  failed  to 
subvert  African  countries  to  their  way  of 
thinking. 

While  the  Communists  have  made  many 
mistakes  and  while  the  free  world  has  continued 
to  offer  Africans  the  alternative  of  freedom  and 
progress,  the  main  reason  for  Communist  fail- 
ures is  Africa's  spirit  of  independence.  The 
peoples  and  countries  of  Africa  guard  their 
newly  won  independence  jealously  and  refuse 
to  submit  to  any  ideology  who  seeks  to  fit  them 
into  an  alien  mold  under  foreign  direction. 

The  past  year,  however,  also  has  shown 
clearly  that  there  is  no  inclination  by  the  Com- 
munist bloc  to  relax  its  efforts  in  Africa.  In 
fact,  there  have  been  continuing  and  diligent 
efforts  by  the  Communists,  despite  setbacks  they 
have  encountered,  to  extend  their  influence 
throughout  the  continent.  There  is  little  effort 
to  evangelize  the  Communist  ideology.  The 
principal  thrust  of  Communist  activities,  at  the 
present  time  and  for  the  near  future,  continues 
to  be  destruction  of  the  Western  position  in 
Africa  and  insinuating  their  way  into  African 
good  graces  by  the  establishment  of  an  identity 
of  Communist  bloc-African  positions  on  major 
international  issues.  Their  long-range  goal, 
however,  remains  the  creation  of  Communist 
governments  in  Africa. 

The  bloc  continues  to  press  for  every  oppor- 
tunity to  widen  its  influence  in  Africa  wherever 
and  whenever  it  can.     It  has  made  offers  of 
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financial  and  arms  assistance  to  various  sub- 
versive and  nationalist  organizations  and  has 
attempted  to  foment  unrest  by  offering  to  pro- 
vide, or  actually  providing,  arms  aid  to  countries 
which  have  present  or  potential  disputes  with 
their  neighbors.  It  continues,  in  spite  of  diffi- 
culties with  African  students,  to  encourage 
young  Africans  to  come  to  the  bloc,  thus  hoping 
to  develop  future  cells  of  Communist  agents. 
Even  if  90  out  of  100  students  should  defect,  the 
Communists  plan  to  have  the  remaining  10  re- 
turn to  Africa  to  form  Communist  cells  in  the 
areas  of  greatest  sensitivity. 

Communist  Propaganda  Activities 

In  1962  Africa  continued  to  be  a  most  im- 
portant target  for  Communist  bloc  propaganda. 
There  were  important  increases  in  most  of  the 
media  in  use — publications,  radio  broadcasts, 
films,  cultural  exchanges,  and  scholarships. 

Although  four  pro-Communist  papers  were 
suspended  in  Africa  last  year,  16  others 
had  an  estimated  circulation  of  100,000,  and 
Communist-oriented  material  appeared  regu- 
larly in  several  government-controlled  news- 
papers. Inexpensive  Communist  publications 
sent  into  Africa  increased  their  coverage  of 
African  affairs  and  improved  their  distribution 
channels. 

Bloc  broadcasts  to  Africa  increased  by  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  during  the  year,  rising 
from  about  200  hours  a  week  to  nearly  300  hours. 
Almost  20  percent  of  the  total  broadcast  time  to 
sub-Saharan  Africa  was  in  Amharic,  Hausa, 
Somali,  and  Swahili,  four  important  indigenous 
languages. 

Bloc  production  of  documentary  films  on 
African  subjects  appears  to  have  declined  in  the 
past  year,  but  the  number  of  showings  of  films 
in  existence  increased  significantly. 

Cultural  agreements  of  various  kinds  with 
African  governments  rose  40  percent  in  1962, 
and  the  number  of  African  countries  involved 
in  such  agreements  doubled  from  7  to  14. 
Eleven  countries  were  visited  by  bloc  cultural 
groups,  and  Communist  athletic  teams  visited  9 
African  countries. 

The  number  of  African  students  in  bloc  insti- 
tutions increased  by  55  percent  over  1961,  rising 
to  a  new  high  of  some  4,700  by  the  end  of  1962 


from  a  previous  total  of  about  3,000.  Student 
disaffection,  however,  also  rose  sharply,  as  the 
Bulgarian  incident  has  shown,  and  a  growing 
number  of  students  left  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  countries  during  the  year. 
By  comparison,  there  are  about  5,000  African 
students  in  the  United  States  and  4  to  5  times 
that  many  in  Britain  and  Europe.  In  Europe 
the  Communists  seek  out  and  try  to  subvert 
African  students  there  too. 

The  bloc  is  continuing  to  expand  its  diplo- 
matic establishment  in  Africa.  The  number  of 
missions  has  risen  from  only  4  in  1955  to  more 
than  80  today.  The  Soviets  are  now  repre- 
sented in  20  countries ;  the  Czechs  in  15 ;  the  Red 
Chinese  in  10 ;  and  the  Poles,  the  East  Germans, 
and  the  Bulgarians  in  7.  There  is  also  some 
representation  in  Africa  of  the  Hungarians,  the 
Rumanians,  the  Cubans,  the  North  Koreans, 
and  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Moscow  and  the  more  important  satellite  capi- 
tals were  more  active  in  propaganda  activities 
than  Peiping  because  of  their  greater  number  of 
missions  in  Africa.  Long-range  goals  of  the 
two  giants  of  the  Communist  world  were  gen- 
erally similar,  but  some  differences  in  tactics 
were  reflected  in  their  approaches  to  still- 
dependent  African  areas.  Moscow  stresses 
"peaceful  coexistence" — which  means  any  meas- 
ures short  of  armed  conflict — and  deals  mainly 
with  established  governments,  while  Commu- 
nist China  advocates  violence  and  deals  openly 
with  any  sympathetic  faction  within  an  African 
territory. 

Checks  to  Communist  Aspirations  in  Africa 

The  increasing  size  of  the  Communist  pres- 
ence in  Africa,  together  with  certain  Commu- 
nist blunders,  contributed  to  a  heightened 
African  awareness  of  the  disparity  between  the 
bloc's  feigned  and  real  objectives.  There  was 
growing  recognition  that  Communist  deeds  and 
goals  conflicted  with  African  desires  to  develop 
independently  of  both  East  and  West.  Commu- 
nist interference  in  local  politics,  efforts  to 
elicit  African  support  for  bloc  cold-war 
policies,  and  the  increased  publicity  given  to 
African  student  problems  in  bloc  schools  also 
contributed  to  this  added  awareness. 

It  was  further  reflected  in  the  bloc's  failure  in 
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many  countries  to  buy  influence  with  lines  of 
credits.  Only  about  one-sixth  of  the  $678  mil- 
lion in  grants  and  credits  it  has  extended  to 
African  countries  since  1954  has  been  used,  and 
as  often  as  not  the  negotiation  and  carrying  out 
of  these  projects  has  engendered  considerable 
iU  will. 

It  was  also  reflected  in  growing  African  un- 
easiness with  Communist-front  organizations, 
such  as  the  Afro- Asian  Peoples  Solidarity  Or- 
ganization, which  met  at  Moshi,  Tanganyika, 
last  February.  While  the  Communists  scored 
some  successes  at  Moshi,  their  tight  control  of 
the  proceedings  and  many  of  the  delegates  was 
disillusioning  to  many  Africans. 

In  terms  of  Communist  gains,  the  conference 
expanded  bloc  influence  in  a  general  sense 
among  some  young  African  nationalists  who 
were  impressed  with  the  Communist  show  of 
power  and  with  the  free  way  in  which  they 
made  funds  available.  The  conference  also  en- 
dorsed African  aspirations  in  resolutions  which 
were  favorably  received  by  many  Africans,  and 
it  increased  Communist  contacts  among 
Africans. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Communists  lost  im- 
portant ground  in  at  least  three  respects: 

1.  The  conflict  between  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Communists  could  not  be  suppressed,  and  the 
infighting  was  not  lost  on  Africans. 

2.  Their  persistent  attempts  to  try  to  spread 
the  organization  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
showed  African  participants  that  the  bloc  was 
more  interested  in  propaganda  than  in  the  wel- 
fare of  Africa. 

3.  The  blatant  way  in  which  the  Communists 
used  delegates  who  were  not  really  representa- 
tive of  African  organizations  or  governments 
gave  Africans  firsthand  evidence  of  the  dangers 
of  Communist  intervention  in  Africa. 

It  is  clear  that  many  African  governments 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  diver- 
gence of  their  national  interests  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  international  communism.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Soviet  bloc  made  a  massive  effort  to 
turn  Guinea  into  a  showplace  of  Soviet  develop- 
ment techniques  and  to  use  it  as  a  base  for  ex- 
pansion of  Communist  influence  in  Africa. 
Bloc  credits  for  at  least  $116  million  were  ex- 
tended, and  there  were  as  many  as  1,500  bloc 
technicians  in  Guinea.    However,  rate  of  deliv- 


eries, high  costs,  poor  quality,  as  well  as  ar- 
rogant Soviet  meddling  in  Guinean  internal 
affairs,  soon  disillusioned  the  Guineans.  At  the 
same  time,  the  U.S.  presence  in  Guinea,  with 
an  able  Ambassador  and  country  team  plus  our 
modest  aid  program  there,  has  offered  a  success- 
ful alternative  to  Sino-Soviet  bloc  overtures. 

In  the  neighboring  country  of  Mali,  African 
leaders  have  encountered  somewhat  similar  dis- 
illusionment and  are  tending  to  enlarge  their 
confidence  in  the  United  States  and  the  West. 
In  Algeria  the  Communist  Party  was  banned 
by  the  Government  only  a  short  time  after  in- 
dependence, and  in  Tunisia  the  Communist 
Party  was  suppressed  early  this  year. 

Such  checks  to  Communist  aspirations  in 
Africa  do  not  permit  any  complacency  on  our 
part.  Although  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
the  countries  of  North  and  West  Africa  will 
continue  to  develop  institutions  that  will  be 
increasingly  immune  to  bloc  subversion,  there 
are  still  many  Communist  personnel  through- 
out these  areas. 

Bloc  Strategy  in  Southern  Africa 

Bloc  strategy  seems  to  be  turning  to  the  po- 
tentially explosive  situations  in  southern  Africa. 
Here  the  ever-increasing  demand  of  black  Afri- 
cans for  self-government  runs  into  stubborn  re- 
sistance from  those  who  cling  tenaciously  to 
minority  rule.  Elsewhere  on  the  continent,  the 
transition  to  independence  and  majority  rule 
has  generally  accommodated  indigenous  Afri- 
can aspirations  and  European  interest.  But 
the  tragic  potential  in  large  parts  of  southern 
Africa  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  already  a 
profound  cleavage  between  the  Europeans — 
living  or  ruling  in  those  areas— and  the  Afri- 
cans. The  whites  seek  to  hold  on  to  longstand- 
ing privileges,  while  the  blacks  will  no  longer 
passively  accept  a  subordinate  role. 

It  is  here  that  the  bloc  watches  and  seeks  to 
feed  the  fires  of  trouble.  The  Communists  are 
waiting  for  what  they  hope  will  be  a  cataclys- 
mic struggle  in  which  the  free  world  could  find 
itself  maneuvered  into  protecting  privilege  and 
the  Communists  would  seem  to  back  freedom — 
even  though  they  may  be  actually  promoting 
chaos  in  order  to  permit  a  Communist  takeover. 
It  is  this  strategy  that  endangers  the  position 
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of  the  free  world,  not  only  in  southern  Africa 
but  on  the  whole  continent. 

There  are  four  bloc  diplomatic  missions  in 
Dar-es-Salaam,  where  there  are  also  to  be  found 
representatives  of  14  nationalist  organizations 
in  eastern  and  southern  Africa.  It  is  evident 
that  these  bloc  missions  are  attempting  to  assess 
the  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  these 
organizations  and  their  leaders  and  the  degree 
to  which  they  can  be  influenced  or  used.  Unless 
swift  political  and  social  progress  is  made  in 
these  areas,  the  looming  confrontation  of  white 
and  black  in  southern  Africa  can  open  new 
Communist  opportunities  to  penetrate  and  in- 
fluence events. 

To  date,  Communist  penetration  of  the  south- 
ern regions  of  Africa  has  not  been  considerable, 
but  the  number  of  students  from  the  area  going 
to  bloc  schools  is  rising  steadily.  At  present, 
estimates  indicate  that  there  are  some  250-300 
in  the  bloc  from  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland,  South  Africa,  the  Portuguese 
territories,  and  the  High  Commission  terri- 
tories. There  also  has  been  a  sharp  rise  in  the 
number  of  Africans  from  these  areas  going  to 
the  bloc  for  training  in  guerrilla  warfare  and 
sabotage.  The  number  of  hours  of  Portuguese- 
language  broadcasting  from  the  bloc  has  in- 
creased. In  addition  arms  have  been  made 
available  to  various  insurgent  groups  through 
independent  African  nations. 

The  Communists'  principal  aim  in  southern 
Africa  appears  to  be  to  dominate  all  nonwhite 
opposition  elements  to  the  existing  government 
in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  Although  the 
South  African  Communist  Party  has  been  out- 
lawed, it  continues  to  exploit  the  tensions  and 
frustrations  generated  by  the  Government's 
apartheid  program.  The  party's  membership 
is  relatively  small — only  an  estimated  800  hard- 
core members — but  it  has  some  6,500  sympa- 
thizers. Its  importance  is  not  found  in  its  size, 
however.  Its  importance  lies  in  its  long  his- 
tory of  support  for  the  African  nationalist 
movement. 

Since  1959,  Communist  efforts  have  met 
strong  opposition  from  the  Pan-Africanist 
Congress,  which,  partly  because  of  its  racial 
outlook,   has   opposed   the   white   Communist 


leadership  and  is  resentful  of  its  efforts  to  direct 
protest  movements  toward  strengthening  the 
Communist  apparatus  rather  than  toward 
the  organization  of  a  nonwhite  nationalist 
movement. 

During  recent  months,  the  South  African 
Government  has  moved  to  curb  alleged  Commu- 
nists more  severely  and  prevent  further  out- 
breaks of  organized  sabotage.  In  its  zeal, 
however,  it  has  failed  to  make  a  distinction 
between  Communists  and  genuine  liberals  and 
nationalists  and,  as  a  result,  has  sharply  re- 
stricted the  freedoms  of  all  South  Africans. 

The  Government  has  placed  some  30  persons 
under  house  arrest  for  violation  of  the  harsh 
and  extremely  broad  "Sabotage  Act,"  and  it 
has  published  a  list  of  more  than  400  "named 
Communists"  who  are  banned  from  political 
activity  under  the  new  act.  Statements  made 
by  any  banned  or  restricted  person  may  not  be 
published  anywhere  in  the  country.  This 
stricter  Government  surveillance  has  not  mate- 
rially diminished  Communist  activity  in  South 
Africa,  which  has  operated  clandestinely  since 
1950.  In  addition  the  Communists  have  moved 
part  of  their  base  of  operations  outside  the 
country. 

One  of  the  more  unfortunate  aspects  of  South 
Africa's  tighter  control  of  Communist  activities 
is  its  refusal  to  distinguish  between  Communist 
opposition  and  legitimate  opposition  to  the 
South  African  Government.  In  their  zeal  to 
brand  all  opposition  "Communist,"  they  appear 
to  be  lending  strength  to  the  Communist  cause. 
The  editor  of  the  Rand  Daily  Mail,  a  liberal, 
non-Communist  newspaper,  made  this  point 
very  clear  in  a  front-page  editorial  directed 
to  the  Minister  of  Justice.   He  wrote : 

Communism  has  never  had  wide  support  among  non- 
Whites  in  South  Africa.  You  are  giving  it  the  stature 
of  a  mass  movement.  .  .  .  Do  not  hand  to  the  Com- 
munists a  monopoly  of  fighting  for  the  rights  of  non- 
Whites.  For  if  you  do  these  things  .  .  .  you  will  have 
sealed  South  Africa's  fate  .  .  .  having  delivered  a 
great  country  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 

The  attitude  that  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ments in  power  in  southern  Africa  automati- 
cally is  Communist-inspired  could  lead  to  the 
very  type  of  penetration  that  we  seek  to  prevent 
in  Africa. 
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West's  Responsibility  in  Africa 

This  brings  me  to  one  of  the  paradoxes  the 
West  faces  today.  Throughout  the  southern 
part  of  Africa  there  are  a  number  of  movements 
directed  toward  racial  accommodation  and  self- 
government.  These  movements  seek  Western 
assistance  and  do  not  desire  a  commitment  from 
the  Communist  world.  The  response  of  the 
West  traditionally  is  to  call  for  peaceful  transi- 
tion by  both  the  disenfranchised  majorities  and 
the  ruling  minorities.  However,  if  hopes  for 
achieving  legitimate  demands  for  racial  and 
political  equality  through  such  peaceful  meth- 
ods are  disappointed  and  the  question  becomes 
one  of  survival  for  these  political  movements, 
any  compunctions  they  might  have  about  ac- 
cepting Communist  aid  could  be  expected  to 
disappear. 

Such  an  eruption  of  African  frustrations  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  continent  is  what  the 
Communists  are  counting  on  in  the  long  run. 
They  believe  that  this  could  so  maneuver  the 
Western  nations  that  the  West's  influence  and 
political  credit  among  Africans  will  rapidly 
diminish. 

Unless  there  is  a  discernible  movement  to- 
ward more  progressive  policies  in  those  parts 
of  southern  Africa  not  enjoying  majority  rule, 
and  unless  there  appears  to  be  vigorous  leader- 
ship from  the  West  to  accomplish  such  prog- 
ress, there  is  a  good  possibility  that  Western 
influence  could  be  replaced  by  that  of  the  Com- 
munists. Aided  by  a  deterioration  of  the  West- 
ern position,  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  could  become 
the  leading  outside  influence  in  the  painful 
transition  in  southern  Africa  and  in  the  minds 
of  Africans  everywhere. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  this  is  a  grave  prob- 
lem to  which  the  entire  West  must  give  a  more 
urgent  priority.  I  am  certain  that  the  actual 
time  we  have  left  to  work  on  this  problem  is 
really  much  shorter  than  we  anticipate  today. 

At  the  present  time  Communist  tactics  in 
Africa  are  not  such  that  they  have  led  to  a  di- 
rect confrontation  of  East  and  West,  as  in  Ber- 
lin. Rather,  those  Communist  activities  must 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  how  they  can  ex- 
ploit the  opportunities  offered  them  by  retro- 
gressive obstruction  to  Africa's  drive  for  in- 
dependence and  how  they  can  put  the  West  in 


the  position  of  being  opposed  to  black  Africans 
as  such. 

The  basic  answer  the  West  must  give  to  the 
Communist  challenge  in  Africa  is  a  program  of 
action  which  responds  to  the  pressing  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  needs  of  the  peoples  of 
Africa  rather  than  simply  an  attack  on  com- 
munism. The  best  way  to  stop  communism  is 
to  eliminate  the  conditions  in  which  it 
flourishes — conditions  not  only  of  poverty, 
illness,  illiteracy,  and  malnutrition  but  also  of 
lack  of  self-expression  and  self-government. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  impact  of  commu- 
nism on  African  nationalism  is  a  sharp  chal- 
lenge for  the  West.  It  is  up  to  the  West  to 
meet  this  challenge  with  new  determination  and 
imagination.  We  bear  a  great  responsibility  to 
the  peoples  of  Africa,  to  ourselves,  and  to  fu- 
ture generations  to  help  the  peoples  of  southern 
Africa  achieve  and  develop  self-government 
so  that  they  will  have  a  freedom  and  a  govern- 
ment they  will  want  to  protect  as  their  own 
against  any  kind  of  alien  subversion.  America 
has  an  historic  role  to  play  to  help  the  African 
people  attain  and  enjoy  the  values  to  which 
they  aspire,  values  which,  by  and  large,  are  the 
same  as  the  ones  we  cherish. 


AID  Summarizes  Position 
on  1964  Budget  Figures 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  memorandum  to 
Secretary  Rusk  from  David  E.  Bell,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

May  7,  1963 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  or  State 
Subject:  Congressional  Presentation:  Justifi- 
cation   of    FY    1964   Foreign    Aid 
Budget  Figures 
Pursuant  to  our  discussion  this  memorandum 
summarizes  the  present  position  of  A.I.D.,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  supporting  the  President's  $4.5  bil- 
lion foreign  aid  budget  figure  for  FY  1964.1 

1  For  excerpts  from  the  President's  budget  message 
for  fiscal  1964,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  11, 1963,  p.  224 ;  for 
text  of  his  message  on  the  foreign  assistance  program, 
see  iUd.,  Apr.  22, 1963,  p.  591. 
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We  are  now  testifying  before  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  in  support  of  appro- 
priations totalling  $4.5  billion,  which  represents 
a  reduction  of  $420  million  from  the  President's 
initial  budget  estimate  in  January  of  $4.9  bil- 
lion. The  $420  million  cut  in  the  appropria- 
tions request  was  made  possible  by  reduced  FY 
1964  programs  and  estimates  and  by  tighter 
administration  of  program  funds  available  in 
FY  1963  which  can  be  carried  over  for  use  next 
year.  Except  for  one  element  in  these  reduc- 
tions-— an  estimated  $78  million  of  increased 
recoveries  from  unused  prior  year  funds — the 
reductions  cannot  be  described  as  "paper  cuts." 
The  President's  revised  program  and  budget 
explicitly  took  into  consideration  the  report  of 
the  Clay  committee,2  and  General  Clay  subse- 
quently expressed  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  his  committee's  gratification  with 
this  fact  and  his  view  that  the  revised  program 
is  "very  closely  in  compliance  with  the  recom- 
mendations" of  his  committee. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  April  25,  General  Clay 
stated  he  believed  $4.3  billion  should  be  author- 
ized and  appropriated  for  FY  1964,  even  though 
he  believed  that  $300  million  of  this  amount, 
related  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  would  not 
actually  be  needed  and  that  $4  billion,  there- 
fore, would  be  the  rock  bottom  figure  for  this 
year's  appropriation.  "With  respect  to  this  $300 
million,  while  he  stated  his  committee's  doubt 
that  the  Latin  American  nations  would  mani- 
fest a  sufficient  degree  of  self  help  and  internal 
performance  to  justify  the  commitment  of  the 
full  $907  million  appropriation  sought  for  the 
Alliance,  General  Clay  stated  that  he  'believed 
the  full  amount  should  be  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated in  order  to  manifest  the  continued 
serious  U.S.  commitment  to  the  Alliance,  to 
avoid  giving  ammunition  to  Latin  American 
leftists  who  would  exploit  a  sharp  cut  to  prove 
U.S.  fickleness  toward  Latin  America,  and  to 
avoid  prejudging  Latin  American  performance. 
General  Clay  stated  his  confidence  that  A.I.D. 
would  not  expend  these  funds  if  there  was  not 
a  sufficient  degree  of  Latin  American  perform- 
ance and  pointed  out  that  the  recent  U.S.  agree- 


For  background,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  15,  1963,  p.  574. 


ment  with  Brazil  concerning  the  phased 
commitment  of  funds  in  step  with  recipient 
country  performance  indicated  a  proper  pattern 
of  increased  firmness  on  our  part. 

While  General  Clay  has  thus  expressed  the 
support  of  his  committee  for  a  $4.3  billion  fig- 
ure, we  are,  of  course,  continuing  to  supj>ort  the 
full  $4.5  billion  request.  We  do  not  agree  that 
any  cut  from  this  point  is  desirable.  We  think 
the  $4.5  billion  figure  is  what  is  needed  for  U.S. 
and  free  world  security.  We  believe  the  reduc- 
tions already  made  by  the  President  reflect  a 
proper  application  of  the  tighter  criteria  on 
which  the  President  and  the  Clay  Committee 
are  in  agreement.  There  are  a  very  few  cases 
of  countries  in  which  we  propose  to  do  more 
than  the  Clay  committee  may  think  minimally 
necessary,  and  we  will  defend  those  cases  on 
their  merits.  In  general,  we  consider  that  any 
cut  in  the  President's  request  would  entail  cor- 
responding costs  to  the  program's  contribution 
to  free  world  security  and  progress.  We  do 
not  agree  that  funding  needs  for  the  Alliance 
are  likely  to  be  no  more  than  $600  million ;  we 
think  A.I.D.  lending  under  the  Alliance  is 
likely  to  be  heavier  than  General  Clay  believes, 
especially  with  many  new  project  requests  be- 
ginning to  flow  in;  and  we  consider  that  a 
sharp  cut  in  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 
appropriation  would  raise  great  concern  among 
the  Latin  Americans. 

General  Clay  indicated  that  $200  million  in 
cuts  could  be  made  in  Development  Loans  out- 
side of  Latin  America,  MAP  [military  assist- 
ance program],  Supporting  Assistance,  Devel- 
opment Grants,  and  the  Contingency  Fund. 
We  consider  that  the  Development  Loan  cate- 
gory outside  of  Latin  America  is  extremely 
tight,  as  is  Supporting  Assistance,  which  has 
been  reduced  by  one  half  in  the  last  three  years. 
Also  the  figure  for  Contributions  to  Interna- 
tional Organizations  is  firm,  and  there  is  a  great 
need  for  the  military  strength  provided  through 
MAP  and  for  adequate  technical  assistance  pro- 
vided under  the  Development  Grant  category. 
We  will  continue  to  support  the  full  appropria- 
tion of  $300  million  for  the  Contingency  Fund 
despite  the  fact  that  we  expect  to  turn  back 
unused  a  substantial  amount  of  funds  from  this 
year's  Contingency  Fund  appropriation.     Our 
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principal  justifications  here  are  that  the  average 
annual  requirement  for  Contingency  Funds  for 
1961  and  1962  was  $288  million,  and  that  our 
management  of  this  year's  Fund  indicates  we 
may  be  trusted  again  to  return  any  appropria- 
tions that  are  not  clearly  required  during  next 
year. 

While  indicating  in  our  testimony  our  differ- 
ences with  General  Clay's  $4.3  billion  figure  on 
the  grounds  mentioned  above,  we  expect  to  state 
our  satisfaction  that  he  has  reached  the  $4.3 
billion  figure  after  his  critical  review  of  our 
proposed  country  aid  programs.  His  careful 
look  brought  him  out  at  a  figure  considerably 
higher  than  many  others  who,  without  the  bene- 
fit of  a  similarly  extensive  review,  have  ex- 
pressed the  judgment  that  an  aid  appropria- 
tion of  $3.5  or  $3.7  billion  is  all  that  is  needed 
this  year.  We  have  a  tight  program  to  defend 
and  General  Clay's  judgment  helps  prove  it. 

I  am  distributing  copies  of  this  memorandum 
to  senior  officers  within  A.I.D.,  State,  and  the 
Defense  Department  so  that  they  may  have  this 
information  and  are  aware  of  our  plans  with 
respect  to  supporting  the  President's  FY  1964 
foreign  aid  program. 

David  E.  Bell 


Foreign  Relations  Volume 
on  American  Republics,  1942 

Press  release  254  dated  May  9,  for  release  May  18 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  May  18 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  191$, 
Volume  VI,  The  American  Republics.  This 
publication  is  the  second  of  two  volumes  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  series  dealing  with  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  other  Ameri- 
can Republics  during  1942.  Volume  V,  pub- 
lished last  year,  contained  the  section  on 
general  multilateral  relations  and  on  bilateral 
relations  with  Argentina,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil. 
Volume  VI  covers  bilateral  relations  with  the 
remaining  17  American  Republics. 

Subjects  documented  in  this  volume  chiefly 
relate  to  military  and  economic  cooperation  in 
the  war  against  the  Axis  Powers. 


Copies  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  191$,  Volume  VI,  The  American  Re- 
publics (ix,  773  pp.)  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for 
$3.25. 


President   Radhakrishnan  of  India 
Visits  the  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 
15  (press  release  265)  that  arrangements  were 
being  completed  for  the  state  visit  of  Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
India,  who  will  visit  the  United  States  June 
2-11  at  the  invitation  of  President  Kennedy. 

President  Radhakrishnan  will  arrive  at 
Washington  from  Williamsburg,  Va.,  on  June  3 
for  a  2-day  stay. 


Congressional    Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

88th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmitting 
the  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
ternational Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  for 
the  Period  July  1-December  31,  1961.  H.  Doc.  69. 
February  14, 1963.    82  pp. 

The  East  Bering  Sea  Halibut  Fishery.  Joint  hearing 
before  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. Serial  7.  Seattle,  Wash.,  February  14-15, 
1963 ;  Juneau,  Alaska,  February  17-18, 1963.    329  pp. 

Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  Amendments,  1963. 
Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  State  Depart- 
ment Organization  and  Foreign  Operations  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  draft  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act 
of  1926,  to  authorize  additional  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes.  February  27-March  12,  1963. 
216  pp. 

Message  from  the  President  transmitting  the  Seven- 
teenth Semiannual  Report  on  Activities  Carried  on 
Under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as  Amended, 
Outlining  Operations  Under  the  Act  During  the 
Period  July  1  Through  December  31,  1962.  H.  Doc. 
79.    March  4, 1963.    126  pp. 

U.S.  Information  Agency  Budget  Decrease.  Communi- 
cation from  the  President  transmitting  amendments 
to  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1964  involving  decreases 
in  the  amount  of  $8,994,000  for  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency.    H.  Doc.  92.    April  1,  1963.    2  pp. 

Our  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent.    H.  Doc.  94.    April  2,  1963.     15  pp. 
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Kuwait  Becomes  111th  Member 
of  United  Nations 

Statement  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 1 

My  distinguished  colleagues  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  this  afternoon  have  already  said  every- 
thing that  I  had  intended  to  say.  So  I  must 
content  myself  with  welcoming  and  endorsing 
the  application  of  Kuwait  for  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  for  the  second  time. 

My  Government  reaffirms  its  recognition  of 
the  sovereignty  and  the  independence  of  Ku- 
wait. The  membership  of  Kuwait  in  the 
United  Nations  seems  to  us  a  very  logical  out- 
growth of  the  increasing  scope  of  its  interna- 
tional activities  as  reflected  by  its  participation 
in  several  organizations  of  the  United  Nations 
family. 

In  addition  to  enlightened  constitutional  de- 
velopment and  its  energetic  and  effective  steps 
for  improvement  of  the  standards  of  living  and 
of  education  of  its  people,  Kuwait  has,  as  we  all 
know,  initiated  a  program  of  foreign  financial 
assistance  that  over  the  years  will  make  a  major 
contribution  to  economic  development  in  the 
Middle  East. 

In  its  most  recent  application  for  membership 
in  April  1963,2  the  distinguished  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Kuwait,  His  Excellency  Sabah  Al- 
Ahmad  Al-Sabah,  has  reaffirmed  his  Govern- 
ment's previous  acceptance  of  the  obligations 
contained  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
My  Government  has  long  held  the  view  that  the 
Government  of  Kuwait  is  able  and  willing  to 
carry  out  these  obligations  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  fully  qualified  for  membership  in  this 
organization.  Hence  we  welcome  Kuwait's 
application  and  look  forward  to  useful  and  to 
agreeable  cooperation  with  its  representatives  in 

'Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  May  7  (U.S./U.N. 
press  release  4201). 
a  U.N.  doc.  S/5294. 


the  United  Nations.  It  is,  therefore,  with  great 
satisfaction  that  we  shall  vote  for  the  admission 
of  Kuwait.3 


U.S.  Delegates  to  Special  Session 
of  General  Assembly  Confirmed 

The  Senate  on  May  14  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tions of  the  following  to  be  representatives  of 
the  United  States  to  the  fourth  special  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations : 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 
Charles  W.  Yost 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham 
Sidney  R.  Yates 


President  Sends  Message  to  Bogota 
Conference  of  Labor  Ministers 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from 
President  Kennedy  to  the  Inter- American  Con- 
ference of  Ministers  of  Labor  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  meeting  at  Bogota,  Colombia, 
May  6-11.  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wirtz  was  cJiairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  7 

I  look  to  the  Inter- American  Conference  of 
Ministers  of  Labor  as  among  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  this  second  year  of  la  Alianza 
para  el  Progreso.  The  essence  of  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este 1  is  that  ours  shall  be  an  alliance 


8  The  Council  on  May  7  decided,  without  objection,  to 
recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  to  admit  Kuwait 
to  membership  in  the  United  Nations.  On  May  14  the 
General  Assembly  admitted  Kuwait  by  acclamation. 

1  For  texts  of  the  Declaration  to  the  Peoples  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  signed  at  Punta 
del  Este,  Uruguay,  on  Aug.  17,  1961,  see  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  11,  1961,  p.  462. 
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of  peoples  as  much  as  of  governments ;  an  alli- 
ance of  men  of  good  will  within  the  borders  of 
our  separate  countries,  as  well  as  across  them. 
The  first  goal  established  by  the  Declaration 
to  the  Peoples  of  America  adopted  at  Punta  del 
Este  is  "To  improve  and  strengthen  democratic 
institutions  through  application  of  the  principle 
of  self-determination  by  the  people."    The  fifth 
goal  is  "To  assure  fair  wages  and  satisfactory 
working  conditions  to  all  our  workers;  to  estab- 
lish effective  systems  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions   and    procedures    for   consultation    and 
cooperation  among  government  authorities,  em- 
ployers' associations,  and  trade  unions  in  the 
interests  of  social  and  economic  development." 
These  goals  are  the  immediate  concern  and  in 
many  ways  the  first  responsibility  of  the  minis- 
tries and  departments  of  labor  of  all  our  na- 
tions.     Much    attention    has    been    paid    the 
technological  revolution  that  has  transformed 
the  means  of  material  production  in  the  modern 
world  and  for  the  first  time  given  to  men  the 
prospect  of  liberation  from  the  ancient  bonds 
of  scarcity  and  want.    But  far  less  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  administrative  revolution  that 
has  made  it  possible  to  transmit  the  benefits  of 
technology  evenly  and  equitably  throughout  an 
industrial  society.    I  give  you  the  thought  that 
modern  technology  without  the  science  of  social 
welfare  administration  would  be  a  barren  and 
negative  thing,  eliminating  jobs  and  widening 
the  gap  between  wealth  and  poverty,  rather 
than  creating  a  shared  abundance. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  technology  cannot  be 
forced  on  a  people,  save  by  a  tyranny  that  de- 
stroys as  much  as  it  creates.  The  full  coopera- 
tion of  workers,  through  their  trade  unions, 
must  be  achieved.  This  is  a  rule  of  economic 
development,  and  equally  a  fundamental  tenet 
of  a  free  society.  It  is  not  coincidence  that 
wherever  political  democracy  flourishes  in  the 
modern  world  there  is  also  a  strong,  active,  re- 
sponsible, free  trade-union  movement.  The 
Americas  will  be  no  exception. 

We  have  a  larger  vision  and  a  better  under- 
standing than  those  who  persist  in  the  sterile 
conviction  that  left  to  itself  technology  will 
eventually  produce  a  social  justice  as  well  as 
material  abundance.  We  have  also  a  higher 
sense  of  our  responsibility  before  God  and  our 


peoples,  holding  with  Jose  Marti  that  "to  fore- 
see is  a  duty  of  those  who  undertake  to  lead." 

There  could  be  no  more  appropriate  setting 
for  your  meeting  than  the  site  of  the  Act  of 
Bogota,  the  third  of  the  three  great  declarations 
of  principle  on  which  la  Alianza  para  el  Pro- 
greso  is  based.  I  wish  every  success  to  your 
deliberations.  Your  nations  look  to  you  and 
to  the  high  purposes  for  which  you  assemble. 


United  States  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

GATT  Ministerial  Meeting 

The  Office  of  the  President's  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations  announced  on 
May  13  that  the  following  delegation  would 
represent  the  United  States  at  a  meeting  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  at  the 
ministerial  level,  held  at  Geneva  May  16-21 : 
Ministerial  Representative 

Christian  A.  Herter,  Special  Representative  for  Trade 

Negotiations 

Vice  Chairman  of  Delegation 

William  T.  Gossett,  Deputy  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations 

Advisers 

Ben  Dorfman,  Chairman,  Tariff  Commission 
G.  Griffith  Johnson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Roland  R.  Renne,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Jack  N.  Behrman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
George  L-P  Weaver,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
John  W.  Evans,  United  States  Mission,  Geneva 
W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  Department  of  State 
Evan  B.  Hannay,  Office  of  International  Economic  Ac- 
tivities, Department  of  the  Treasury 
Irwin  R.  Hedges,  Office  of  the  Special  Representative 

for  Trade  Negotiations 
Ralph  Hirschtritt,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Affairs,  Department  of 
the  Treasury 
Raymond  A.  Ioanes,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Paul  Kaplowitz,  General  Counsel,  Tariff  Commission 
Robert  L.  McNeill,  Department  of  Commerce 
Walter  I.  Pozen,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior 
John  B.  Rehm,  Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for 

Trade  Negotiations 
Robert  Schwenger,  Department  of  Labor 
Charles  Wootton,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  European  Com- 
munities, Brussels 
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Technical  Secretary 

Borrie  I.  Hyman,  Department  of  State 

The  Geneva  meeting  is  expected  to  set  the 
stage  for  the  most  important  tariff-cutting  con- 
ference in  history — the  sixth  round  of  nego- 
tiations under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  popularly  known  as  the  "Kennedy 
round." 

Some  75  nations  will  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, including  most  of  the  50  in  the  GATT. 
The  ministerial  level  of  representation  will  add 
to  the  possibility  of  reaching  final  decisions  on 
a  series  of  important  questions  affecting  the 
eventual  negotiations. 

The  ministers  will  try  to  agree  on  a  firm  date 
for  the  beginning  of  negotiations. 

In  order  for  the  United  States  to  use  the 
tariff-cutting  authority  contained  in  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,1  there  must  be  time  for 
the  completion  of  procedures  required  by  the 
act.  These  would  permit  the  Kennedy  round 
to  begin  in  the  spring  of  1964. 

The  negotiations  are  likely  to  involve  more 
countries  and  more  products  than  any  previous 
round,  and  differences  of  opinion  must  be  re- 
solved on  new  procedures  for  lowering  trade 
barriers.  The  last  meeting  of  the  GATT  en- 
dorsed the  principle  of  cutting  rates  on  an 
across-the-board  basis.  However,  a  series  of 
working  party  meetings  has  left  to  the  minis- 
ters the  difficult  questions  of  how  to  apply  this 
principle  and  to  allow  for  the  necessary  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  challenge  of  nontariff  barriers  to  trade 
will  also  be  before  the  meeting.  Such  barriers 
have  become  increasingly  important  as  tariff 
levels  have  moved  downward.  Strong  views  are 
expected  on  the  need  to  retain  some  and  remove 
others. 

The  ministers  must  also  face  the  complex  and 
politically  sensitive  question  of  how  to  reduce 
barriers  to  trade  in  agricultural  products  as  well 
as  in  manufactured  ones.  The  importance  of 
agriculture  to  world  trade  and  the  many  and 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  29,  1962,  p. 
656,  and  Dec.  3,  1962,  p.  847;  for  texts  of  Executive 
orders  on  the  administration  of  the  act,  see  iUd.,  Feb. 
4, 1963,  p.  180,  and  May  27, 1963,  p.  839. 


varied  forms  of  protecting  domestic  farmers 
from  foreign  competition  will  make  this  prob- 
lem one  of  the  hardest  to  settle. 

Another  major  decision  that  may  come  out 
of  the  meeting  concerns  measures  to  assure  that 
the  expansion  of  trade  assists  the  economic 
growth  of  the  less  developed  countries. 

Second  Session  of  Preparatory  Committee  for 
U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 
17  (press  release  268)  that  Isaiah  Frank,  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  would  be  the  U.S.  representative  to  the 
second  session  of  the  Preparatory  Committee 
for  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development,  which  convened  at  Geneva 
on  May  21.  Clarence  Blau,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  International  Commerce,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  will  serve  as  alternate 
U.S.  representative. 

The  Preparatory  Committee,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  32  countries,  was  established 
by  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
plan  for  the  conference,  which  is  scheduled  for 
early  1964.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to 
examine  comprehensively  the  trade  problems  of 
the  developing  countries. 

At  the  forthcoming  meeting  the  Preparatory 
Committee  will  begin  consideration  of  the  topics 
included  in  the  agenda  for  the  conference  rec- 
ommended at  its  first  meeting  in  New  York  in 
January.  The  committee  will  review  the  trends 
and  prospects  for  the  trade  of  the  developing 
countries,  consider  various  proposals  for  stabi- 
lizing commodity  markets  and  foreign  exchange 
earnings  and  for  diversifying  and  expanding 
the  exports  of  manufactures  of  developing 
countries,  explore  the  place  of  export  planning 
in  the  overall  development  plans  of  the  develop- 
ing countries,  and  generally  examine  the  scope 
and  organization  of  international  activities 
bearing  on  the  foreign  trade  of  these  countries. 

Other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  are: 
Morris  Crawford,  Virginia  McClung,  Nathaniel 
McKitterick,  Spencer  Miller,  and  Sidney  Wein- 
traub,  Department  of  State  specialists  in  inter- 
national trade  and  U.N.  affairs. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


Scheduled  June  Through  August  1963 

U.N.  Special  Fund  Governing  Council:   10th  Session 

World  Food  Congress 

ANZUS  Council:  9th  Meeting .'        

U.N.  ECE  Housing  Committee:  24th  Session  ....'.'.'    .'    .'    \ 

International  Labor  Conference:  47th  Session 

U.N.  ECE  Rapporteurs  Group  on  Housing  for  the  Elderly 

CENTO  Economic  Experts 

Meeting  of  the  Parties  to  the  International  Convention'  for  the 
High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

FAO  Government  Experts  on  the  Code  of  Principles  and  Designa- 
tions, Definitions,  and  Standards  for  Milk  and  Milk  Products- 
6th  Meeting. 

GATT  Committee  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions  . 

OECD  Trade  Committee \ 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors \    ' 

10th  International  Electronic,  Nuclear,  and  Motion  Picture 
Exposition. 

OECD  Committee  for  Scientific  Research 

FAO  Group  on  Citrus  Fruits:  3d  Session .    .    .    .    . 

UNESCO  Preparatory  Meeting  for  an  Interdisciplinary '  Con- 
ference on  Scientific  Land  Research. 

13th  International  Film  Festival 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  Antarctic  Communications  ....... 

FAO  North  American  Forestry  Commission:  2d  Session   . 

FAO  Council:  40th  Session 

OECD  Committee  for  Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel " 

ILO  Governing  Body:   156th  Session 

OECD  Fisheries  Committee \ 

£H?X™;&ing  GrouP  on  Printing  Costs  and  Related  Matters  .' 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Cartographic  Conference  for  Africa 

International  Whaling  Commission:   15th  Meeting 

IMCO  Working  Group  on  the  Carriage  of  Dangerous  Goods' by 
Sea. 

Victoria  International  Film  Festival 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission:  Work- 
ing Group  on  the  International  Cooperative  Investigations  of 
the  Tropical  Atlantic. 

OECD  Committee  for  Manpower  and  Social  Affairs  .... 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  36th  Session 

FAO  Group  on  Grains 

OECD  Committee  for  Agriculture  ............ 

3d  International  Film  Festival ....... 

IMCO  Subcommittee  on  Code  of  Signals  .    .'    .' 

OECD  Economic  Policy  Committee 

OECD  Maritime  Transport  Committee:   Working  Party  .'    .'    '    .' 

OECD  Maritime  Transport  Committee 

U.N.  ECA  Ministers  of  Finance:  Meeting  on  African  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

16th  International  Film  Festival 

Intergovernmental  Meeting  on  Yellowfin  Tuna  Conservation'    '. 

Inter-American  Conference  on  Biology  Education 

International  Coffee  Council    .    .    . 

17th  International  Film  Festival     ....'".    .'    .'    ...... 

International  Criminal  Police  Organization  .    .    .' 

U.N.  International  Conference  on  Travel  and  Tourism  .    .    .    .    . 

Joint  ILO/IAEA  International  Symposium  on  Radiological 
Health  and  Safety  in  Nuclear  Materials. 

ILO  Iron  and  Steel  Committee:  7th  Session 

ICAO  International  Conference  on  Air  Law 

ICAO  Legal  Committee:   15th  Session  ............ 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Conference' on 

Irade  and  Development. 
FAO  Conference  on  Wood  Technology:  5th  Session 


New  York June  3- 

Washington June  4- 

Wellington June  5- 

Geneva June  5— 

Geneva June  5- 

Geneva June  6- 

Ankara June  6- 

Washington June  6- 

Rome June  10- 


Geneva June  10- 

Paris June  11- 

Vienna June  11- 

Rome June  15- 

Paris June  17- 

Rome June  17- 

Paris June  20- 

Berlin June  21- 

Washington June  24- 

Ottawa June  24- 

Rome June  24- 

Paris June  26- 

Geneva June  28- 

Paris July  1- 

Geneva July  1- 

Nairobi July  1- 

London July  1- 

London July  1- 

Victoria,  B.C   ....  July  1- 

Paris July  2- 


Paris July  2- 

Geneva July  2- 

Rome July  4— 

Paris July  4- 

Moscow July  7- 

London July  8- 

Paris July  10- 

Paris July  16- 

Paris July  16- 

Addis  Ababa    ....  July  16- 

Locarno July  17- 

Costa  Rica July  18- 

San  Jose July  21- 

London July 

Edinburgh Aug.  18- 

Helsinki Aug.  21- 

Rome Aug.  21- 

Geneva Aug.  26- 

Cardiff ,  Wales ....  Aug.  26- 

Montreal August 

Montreal August 

New  York August 


Madison,  Wis  . 


August  or  September 


AN7tS  S  +  v  *m  °f Ce,  °f  ^ternational  Conferences,  May  15,  1963.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations: 
H  FJ'£ "strawrT^  ZealaPd-Uni*ed  States;  CENTO,  Central  Treaty  Organization;  ECA,  Economic  Commis- 
w  i+  n;  E(?E-Econ/°mic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and 
ASn?WPA°ngaTnifatl0?.;  G^£T,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  lOAO  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  IMCO  Inter- 
menetr-nT7  N  Twfn* 'T^^^l^^^Kr'  0EC£>  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Protocol  amending  articles  48(a),  49(e),  and  61  of  the 
convention  on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS 
1591)  by  providing  that  sessions  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  shall 
be  held  not  less  than  once  in  3  years  instead  of 
annually.  Done  at  Montreal  June  14,  1945.  Entered 
into  force  December  12,  1956.  TIAS  3756. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Cuba,  October  29,  1962; 
Malagasy  Republic,  December  7,  1962. 
Protocol  amending  article  50(a)  of  the  convention 
on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS  1591)  to  in- 
crease membership  of  the  council  from  21  to  27. 
Done  at  Montreal  June  21,  1961.  Entered  into  force 
July  17,  1962.    TIAS  5170. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Cuba,  October  29,  1962;  El 
Salvador,  January  22,  1963 ;  Ethiopia,  January  23, 
1963;    France,    November    20,    1962;    Honduras, 
December  20,  1962 ;  Malagasy  Republic,  December 
7,  1962 ;  Philippines,  November  12,  1962. 
Amendment  of  article  V  of  agreement  for  joint  financ- 
ing of  certain  air  navigation  services  in  Greenland 
and  the  Faroe  Islands   (TIAS  4049)  by  increasing 
assessment  limits.    Adopted  by  council  of  the  Inter- 
national  Civil  Aviation   Organization  at  Montreal 
April  10,  1963. 
Entered  into  force:  April  10, 1963. 

Fisheries 

Amendment  of  paragraphs  1(a)  and  1(b)  of  the  annex 
to  the  international  convention  for  the  high  seas 
fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  of  May  9,  1952, 
as  amended  (TIAS  2786,  4992).  Adopted  at  Seattle 
November  17, 1962,  at  the  ninth  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national North  Pacific  Ocean  Fisheries  Commission. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Canada,  May  8,  1963;  Japan, 
February  26,  1963 ;  United  States,  March  23,  1963. 
Entered  into  force:  May  8, 1963. 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Agreement  to  supplement  the  agreement  of  June  19, 
1951  (TIAS  2846),  between  the  parties  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  regarding  the  status  of  their  forces 
with  respect  to  foreign  forces  stationed  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  protocol  of  signa- 
ture. Signed  at  Bonn  August  3, 1959.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Belgium,  May  15,  1963. 

Agreement  to  implement  paragraph  5  of  article  45  of 
the  agreement  of  August  3,  1959,  to  supplement  the 
agreement  between  the  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  regarding  the  status  of  their  forces  with 
respect  to  foreign  forces  stationed  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Signed  at  Bonn  August  3, 
1959.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Belgium,  May  15,  1963. 

Oil  Pollution 

International  convention  for  the  prevention  of  pollu- 
tion of  the  sea  by  oil,  with  annexes.  Done  at  London 
May  12,  1954.  Entered  into  force  July  26,  1958 ;  for 
the  United  States  December  8,  1961. 

1  Not  in  force. 


Acceptance  deposited:  United  Arab  Republic,  April 
22,  1963. 

Trade 

Agreement  on  the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation, 

with  annex.     Done  at  Geneva  March  10,  1955.1 

Signature:  Brazil,  March  21, 1963. 
Protocol  of  organizational  amendments  to  the  General 

Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at  Geneva 

March  10, 1955.1 

Signature:  Brazil,  March  21, 1963. 
Protocol  amending  the  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III 

of   the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and   Trade. 

Done  at  Geneva  March  10,  1955.    Entered  into  force 

October  7, 1957.    TIAS  3930. 

Signature:  Brazil,  March  21, 1963. 
Protocol   amending  part   I   and   articles   XXIX   and 

XXX    of    the   General   Agreement   on   Tariffs   and 

Trade.    Done  at  Geneva  March  10, 1955.1 

Signature:  Brazil,  March  21, 1963. 
Protocol  for  accession  of  Cambodia  to  the  General 

Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at  Geneva 

April  6,  1962.1 

Signature:  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, 
March  25,  1963. 

Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1962.  Open  for  signa- 
ture at  Washington  April  19  through  May  15,  1962. 
Entered  into  force  July  16,  1962,  for  part  I  and 
parts  III  to  VII,  and  August  1,  1962,  for  part  II. 
TIAS  5115. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Liberia,  May  13,  1963. 

BILATERAL 

Chile 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  October  3  and 
4,  1962  (TIAS  5195),  setting  forth  certain  under- 
standings concerning  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  August  7,  1962,  as  amended  (TIAS 
5195,  5252,  and  5304).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Santiago  March  1  and  27,  1963.  Entered 
into  force  March  27, 1963. 

El  Salvador 

Agreement  extending  the  army  mission  agreement  of 
September  23,  1954,  as  amended  (TIAS  3144,  4146, 
4206).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  San  Salva- 
dor March  27  and  May  3,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
May  3,  1963. 

Japan 

Agreement  relating  to  cost-sharing  of  United  States 
furnished  equipment  for  one  Nike  and  two  Hawk 
surface-to-air  missile  battalions.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Tokyo  April  26,  1963.  Entered 
into  force  April  26, 1963. 

Ryukyu  Islands 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  January  22  and  February  6,  1963 
(TIAS  5310).  Signed  at  Naha  April  17,  1963,  and 
at  Washington  May  1,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
May  1,  1963. 

Thailand 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  a  SEATO  Clinical  Research  Center  at  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  of  the  University  of  Medical 
Sciences,  with  memorandum  of  understanding.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bangkok  April  1  and 
25, 1963.    Entered  into  force  April  25, 1963. 
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DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Appointments 

George  C.  Denney,  Jr.,  as  Deputy  Director  of  Intelli- 
gence and  Research,  effective  April  28.  (For  bio- 
graphic details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
267  dated  May  16.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


Department  Publishes  Fourth  Volume 
on  U.S.-GATT  Tariff  Negotiations 

Press  release  263  dated  May  13 

The  Department  of  State  on  May  13  published  volume 
IV  of  its  analysis  of  United  States  negotiations  in  the 
1960-61  tariff  conference1  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

■Volume  IV2  is  an  unofficial  English  translation  of 
the  Common  External  Tariff  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EEC),  showing  in  one  column  the  original 
duty  rates  and  in  a  second  column  the  rates  as  revised 
in  the  Geneva  negotiations. 

The  Common  External  Tariff  will  apply  to  imports 
into  the  European  Common  Market  area  at  the  end 
of  the  present  transition  period.  During  the  transi- 
tional period  the  tariffs  of  the  individual  member  coun- 
tries ( France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy, 
and  the  customs  union  of  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Luxembourg)  are  being  alined  in  progressive 
stages  toward  the  common  tariff  rates.     The  revised 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  2   1962    d 
561. 

3  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  Analysis 
of  United  States  Negotiations,  Volume  IV  (Department 
of  State  publication  7529)  ;  for  sale  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C. ;  price  $1.  Also  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  are  volume  I  (Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  7349,  price  $1.25)  describing 
the  agreements  with  the  EEC  and  the  reciprocal 
agreements  for  new  concessions;  volume  II  (Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  7350,  price  35  cents)  describ- 
ing the  compensatory  negotiations;  and  volume  III 
(Department  of  State  publication  7408,  price  45  cents) 
describing  U.S.  concessions  granted  in  reciprocal  tariff 
negotiations  during  the  course  of  the  conference. 


rates  shown  are  not  only  those  negotiated  with  the 
United  States  but  also  those  which  the  EEC  negotiated 
with  other  countries. 

Although  the  Geneva  tariff  conference  formally 
closed  on  July  16,  1962,  some  negotiations  which  were 
initiated  in  the  course  of  the  conference  were  not  com- 
pleted until  approximately  6  months  later,  and  the  re- 
sults of  these  negotiations  are  also  included  in  this 
publication. 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  US 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  DC. 
Address  requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  Agree- 
?£en!v^th  Sweden>  amending  agreement  of  January 
on  X  aST, amended-  Signed  at  Washington  July 
mV*  ci  ^.o  Entered  into  force  September  6,  1962. 
llAb  5143.     2  pp.     50. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance— Administrative  Expendi- 
tures. Agreement  with  Norway,  amending  Annex  C 
to  the  agreement  of  January  27,  1950.  Exchange  of 
notes— Dated  at  Oslo  August  7  and  15,  1962.  TIAS 
5144.     3  pp.     50. 

Peace  Corps  Program.  Agreement  with  Ecuador  Ex- 
change of  notes— Signed  at  Quito  August  3,  1962. 
Entered  into  force  August  3, 1962.    TIAS  5145.    6  pp. 

Peace  Corps  Program.    Agreement  with  Nepal.    Ex- 

iQ«?geT,°f.n0tfS~SigIled  at  Katmandu  August  24, 
l»b/.     Entered  into  force  August  24,  1962.     TIAS 
5146.     5  pp.     50. 
Agricultural  Commodities.    Agreement  with  Iceland 
amending  the  agreement  of  May  3,  1958,  as  supple- 
mented and  amended.     Exchange  of  notes— Signed 
at  Reykjavik  August  20,  1962.     Entered  into  force 
August  20,  1962.     TIAS  5147.     3  pp.     50 
Defense-Use  of  Wideawake  Airfield  in  Ascension  Is- 
land by  United  Kingdom  Military  Aircraft.    Agree- 
ment with  United  Kingdom.     Exchange  of  notes- 
feigned   at   Washington  August   29,   1962.     Entered 
into  force  August  29,  1962.    TIAS  5148.    4  pp     50 
Agricultural   Commodities.     Agreement  with    United 
Arab  Republic,  amending  the  agreement  of  February 
10,  1962,  as  amended.     Exchange  of  notes— Signed 
at   Cairo    September   1,    1962.     Entered   into   force 
September  1,  1962.    TIAS  5149.    3  pp.    5#. 
Defense— Extension  of  Loan  of  Vessels.     Agreement 
with  China.     Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Taipei 
August   15,    1962.     Entered    into  force   August   15 
1962.     TIAS  5150.     6  pp.     50.  ' 

Agricultural  Commodities— Sales  Under  Title  IV 
Agreement  with  China.  Signed  at  Taipei  August  31 ' 
1962.  Entered  into  force  August  31,  1962.  With  ex- 
change of  notes.  TIAS  5151.  15  pp.  100. 
Defense— Grant  of  United  States  Vessels.  Agreement 
with  Japan.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Tokyo 
August  28,  1962.  Entered  into  force  August  28 
1962.     TIAS  5152.     8  pp.     100.  ' 

Agricultural  Commodities— Closing  of  Accounts  in 
Connection  with  Agreement  of  October  23,  1957  as 
Amended,  and  Payment  of  Adjustment  Refunds. 
Agreement  with  Mexico.  Exchange  of  notes- 
Signed  at  Mexico  July  6,  1961  and  August  9  1962 
Entered  into  force  August  9,  1962.  TIAs'  5153* 
4  pp.     5^. 
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Economic  Assistance— Settlement  of  Postwar  Eco- 
nomic Assistance.  Agreement  with  Japan.  Signed 
at  Tokyo  January  9,  1962.  Entered  into  force  Sep- 
tember 11,  1962.  With  exchanges  of  notes.  TIAS 
5154.     21  pp.     150. 

Economic,  Technical  and  Related  Assistance.  Agree- 
ment with  Costa  Rica.  Signed  at  San  Jose  Decem- 
ber 22,  1961.  Entered  into  force  September  7,  1962. 
TIAS  5155.     8  pp.     100. 

Health— Additional  Regulations  Amending  WHO  Reg- 
ulations No.  2— Yellow  Fever.  Adopted  by  the 
Eighth  World  Health  Assembly  at  Mexico  May  26, 
1955.  Entered  into  force  October  1,  1956.  TIAS 
5156.     9  pp.    100. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Mutual  Defense  Pur- 
poses. Agreement  with  Belgium.  Signed  at  Brus- 
sels May  17,  1962.  Entered  into  force  September  5, 
1962.     TIAS  5157.     13  pp.     100. 

Investment  Guaranties.  Agreement  with  Guatemala. 
Exchange  of  notes — signed  at  Guatemala  August  9, 

1960.  Entered  into  force  August  29,  196'2.  With 
related  exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Guatemala 
August  23  and  27,  1962.     TIAS  5158.    11  pp.     100. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Republic 
of  the  Congo,  amending  the  agreement  of  Novem- 
ber 18,  1961,  as  amended.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Dated  at  Leopoldville  May  23  and  June  8,  1962. 
Entered  into  force  June  8,  1962.  TIAS  5159. 
3  pp.    50. 

Migratory  Workers— Mexican  Agricultural  Workers. 
Agreement  with  Mexico,  amending  and  extending 
the  agreement  of  August  11,  1951,  as  amended  and 
extended,  and  including  joint  interpretations  of  1961. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Mexico  December  29, 

1961.  Entered  into  force  February  1,  1962.  TIAS 
5160.    43  pp.    200. 

Treaties— Continued  Application  to  Congo  (Brazza- 
ville) of  Certain  Treaties  Concluded  Between  the 
United  States  and  France.  Exchange  of  notes  with 
Republic  of  Congo — Dated  at  Brazzaville  May  12 
and  August  5,  1961.     TIAS  5161.    3  pp.     50. 

Agricultural  Commodities— Closing  of  Accounts  in 
Connection  with  Certain  Agreements.  Agreement 
with  Israel.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Tel  Aviv 
June  14  and  August  28,  1962.  Entered  into  force 
August  28,  1962.     TIAS  5162.     6  pp.     50. 

Agricultural  Commodities— Continuation  of  Child 
Feeding  Program.  Agreement  with  Italy.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Rome  August  28,  1962. 
Entered  into  force  August  28,  1962.  TIAS  5163. 
5  pp.     50. 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Republic 
of  the  Congo,  amending  the  agreement  of  Novem- 


Exchange  of  notes — Dated 
1962.     Entered  into  force 


ber  18, 1961,  as  amended, 
at  Leopoldville  July  27, 
July  27,  1962.     TIAS  5164.    3  pp.     50. 

Defense— Continued  Operation  of  Communications 
and  Other  Facilities  at  the  Long  Range  Proving 
Ground.  Agreements  with  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Santo  Domingo 
March  31  and  July  25,  1962.  Operative  retroactively 
March  31,  1962.  Entered  into  force  July  25,  1962. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Santo  Domingo  No- 
vember 13  and  20,  1961.  Entered  into  force  Novem- 
ber 20,  1961.     TIAS  5165.     7  pp.     100. 

Peace  Corps  Program.  Agreement  with  Cyprus.  Ex- 
change of  notes— Signed  at  Nicosia  August  23,  1962. 
Entered  into  force  August  23,  1962.  TIAS  5166.  5 
pp.    50. 

Defense— Furnishing  of  Articles  and  Services.  Agree- 
ment with  Costa  Rica.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed 
at  San  Jos<5  May  21  and  June  18,  1962.  Entered  into 
force  June  18,  1962.    TIAS  5167.    4  pp.    50. 


Disposal  of  Former  USS  Canopus.  Agreement  with 
the  Philippines.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Ma- 
nila May  29  and  August  21,  1962.  Entered  into  force 
August  21,  1962.    TIAS  5168.    2  pp.    50. 

Peace  Corps  Program.  Agreement  with  Afghanistan. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Kabul  September  6 
and  11, 1962.  Entered  into  force  September  11, 1962. 
TIAS  5169.    5  pp.    50. 

International  Civil  Aviation.  Protocol  with  Other 
Governments,  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
vention of  December  7,  1944.  Done  at  Montreal 
June  21,  1961.  Entered  into  force  July  17,  1962. 
TIAS  5170.    9  pp.    100. 

Peace  Corps  Program.  Agreement  with  Cameroon. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Yaounde"  July  23  and 
September  10, 1962.  Entered  into  force  September  10, 
1962.    TIAS  5171.    6  pp.    50. 

Outer  Space  Cooperation— Space  Science  Research 
Program.  Agreement  with  Italy.  Exchange  of 
notes— Signed  at  Rome  September  5,  1962.  Entered 
into  force  September  5,   1962.     TIAS   5172.    8  pp. 

100. 

Defense— Furnishing  of  Articles  and,  Services.  Agree- 
ment with  Guatemala.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed 
at  Guatemala  May  25  and  August  2,  1962.  Entered 
into  force  August  2,  1962.     TIAS  5173.    4  pp.    50. 
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The  Department  of  State  recently  released  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  194$,  Volume  VI,  The  American  Republics. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public 
and  interested  agencies  of  the 
Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes  se- 
lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  at 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
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and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 
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NATO  Council  Holds  1963  Spring  Meeting  at  Ottawa 


The  North  Atlantic  Council  held  its  regular 
semiannual  ministerial  meeting  at  Ottawa, 
Canada,  May  22-24.  Following  is  the  text  of  a 
communique  adopted  at  the  -final  meeting,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation. 

TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

Press  release  278  dated  May  24 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  Ministe- 
rial Session  in  Ottawa  from  22nd  to  24th  May, 
1963. 

In  their  review  of  the  international  situation, 
the  Ministers  emphasized  that  in  the  world  of 
today  peace  is  indivisible.  The  enduring  char- 
acter of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  founded 
on  the  principles  of  interdependence  and  com- 
mon defence,  constitutes  a  basic  guarantee  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace. 

The  Council  noted  with  regret  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  so  far  shown  little  interest  in  seeking 
equitable  solutions  for  outstanding  problems. 

With  regard  to  Germany  and  Berlin,  the 
threat  has  not  disappeared.  Thanks  to  the  firm 
attitude  maintained  by  the  West,  however,  de- 
velopments detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Berlin 
and  the  Alliance  have  been  effectively  discour- 
aged. In  this  connection,  the  Alliance  abides  by 
the  terms  of  its  declaration  of  16th  December, 
1958,  on  Berlin.1 

Outside  the  treaty  area  too,  tensions  and  dif- 
ficulties continue  to  exist  which  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  Alliance.  Soviet  military 
personnel  remain  in  Cuba;  and  the  situation 
there,  with  its  repercussions  in  the  region  gen- 
erally, still  gives  cause  for  concern.  Ministers 
also  expressed  their  disquiet  over  recent  events 
in  Laos,  and  stressed  the  importance  of  sus- 
tained efforts  to  secure  respect  for  the  Geneva 
Agreements. 


The  Ministers  reaffirmed  the  importance,  in 
building  a  peaceful  world,  of  progress  towards 
general  and  complete  disarmament  by  stages 
and  under  effective  international  control.  In 
this  connection,  they  noted  that  agreement  in 
principle  had  been  reached  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.K.  on  measures  to  improve 
communications  designed  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
war  by  accident  or  miscalculation.2  They  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union's  atti- 
tude would  evolve  sufficiently  to  permit  genuine 
progress  to  be  made  on  key  disarmament 
questions. 

The  growing  scope  and  complexity  of  the 
problems  facing  the  Alliance  make  it  impera- 
tive for  the  Council  to  ensure  that  its  political 
consultations  are  as  prompt  and  effective  as 
they  can  be  made.  The  Ministers  noted  the 
progress  already  achieved  in  this  direction  and 
expressed  their  determination  to  secure  still 
further  improvements. 

The  Ministers  discussed  NATO  defence 
policy  and  approved  the  steps  taken  to  organize 
the  nuclear  forces  assigned  or  to  be  assigned  to 
the  Supreme  Allied  Command  Europe 
(SACEUR). 

These  include  notably  : 

(A)  Assignment  of  the  United  Kingdom 
V-Bomber  force  and  three  U.S.  Polaris  sub- 
marines to  SACEUR ; 

(B)  Establishment  by  SACEUR  on  his  staff 
of  a  deputy  responsible  to  him  for  nuclear 
affairs ; 

( C )  Arrangements  for  broader  participation 
by  officers  of  NATO  member  countries  in 
nuclear  activities  in  Allied  Command  Europe 
and  in  co-ordination  of  operational  planning 
at  Omaha ; 


ffl 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  5,  1959,  p.  4. 


a  For  text  of  a  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  statement  of  Apr.  5,  1963,  see  iUd.,  Apr.  22, 
1963,  p.  600. 
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(D)  Fuller  information  to  national  authori- 
ties both  political  and  military. 

Ministers  welcomed  these  measures  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  nuclear  capability 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Alliance  and  to  improve 
co-ordination  and  control  of  its  nuclear  deter- 
rent forces. 

The  Ministers  recognized  the  need  to  achieve 
a  satisfactory  balance  between  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional arms.  They  directed  the  Council  in 
permanent  session  to  undertake,  with  the  advice 
of  the  NATO  military  authorities,  further 
studies  of  the  inter-related  questions  of  strat- 
egy, force  requirements  and  the  resources 
available  to  meet  them. 

The  Council  noted  progress  made  in  the  im- 
plementation of  earlier  resolutions  concerning 
the  defence  problems  of  Greece  and  reaffirmed 
its  interest  in  the  effective  application  of  these 
resolutions. 

The  North  Atlantic  Alliance  seeks  peace.  It 
deplores  the  diversion  into  the  military  field  of 
resources  which  might  be  used  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind,  and  in  particular  for  in- 
creased efforts  to  raise  living  standards  in 
developing  countries.  But  the  Free  World 
remains  faced  with  a  continuing  threat  and  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  have 
both  the  right  and  the  duty  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  independence. 

The  next  Ministerial  Meeting  will  be  held  in 
Paris  in  December  1963. 


Willis  C.  Armstrong,  Director,  Office  of  British  Com- 
monwealth and  Northern  European  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

W.  Walton  Butterworth,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Canada 

Elbridge  Durbrow,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
North  Atlantic  Council 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  K.  Eaton,  USA,  Office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs 

William  E.  Knepper,  Staff  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State 

Robert  H.  Kranich,  Office  of  Atlantic  Political  and  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Lawrence  Levy,  Defense  Adviser  and  Defense  Rep- 
resentative, U.S.  Mission  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  European  Regional  Organizations, 
Paris 

Robert  J.  Manning,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs  \ 

Paul  H.  Nitze,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs 

David  H.  Popper,  deputy  coordinator,  Director,  Office 
of  Atlantic  Political  and  Military  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Henry  S.  Rowen,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Security  Affairs 

J.  Robert  Schaetzel,  coordinator,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  European  Affairs 

Ronald  I.  Spiers,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Atlantic 
Political  and  Military  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Arthur  Sylvester,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Public  Affairs 

Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  USA,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff 

William  R.  Tyler,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs 

Christopher  Van  Hollen,  Office  of  Atlantic  Political  and 
Military  Affairs,  Department  of  State 


MEMBERS  OF  DELEGATION 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 
17  (press  release  269)  that  Secretary  Rusk 
would  leave  Washington  on  May  20  to  attend 
the  Ministerial  Council  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  which  will  be 
held  at  Ottawa  May  22-24.  Members  of  the 
delegation  are : 

United  States  Representatives 

Dean  Rusk,  chairman,  Secretary  of  State 

Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense 

U.S.  Representative  on  the  North  Atlantic  Council 

Thomas  K.  Finletter 

Advisers 

John  W.  Auchincloss,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  and  European  Regional  Or- 
ganizations, Paris 


U.S.  Studying  Soviet  Note  on  NATO 
Nuclear  Forces  in  Mediterranean 

Department  Statement 1 

The  Soviet  note  on  nuclear  defense  forces  of 
NATO  in  the  Mediterranean,  delivered  to  the 
Department  of  State  last  night  [May  20],  is 
being  studied  but  appears  to  be  typical  of  the 
moves  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  the  habit  of 
making  on  the  eve  of  NATO  meetings.  What 
the  Soviets  are  proposing  is  that  we  eliminate 
our  seaborne  nuclear  capacity  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  is  one  of  NATO's  most  effective 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  May  21  by  Joseph 
Reap,  Office  of  News. 
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counters  to  repeated  Soviet  threats  to  use  their 
own  nuclear  weapons  against  members  of  the 
NATO  alliance. 

Neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  any  other  coun- 
try has  anything  to  fear  from  any  defensive 
measures  of  the  NATO  countries.    The  Soviet 


Union  could  contribute  more  to  the  cause  of 
peace  by  a  positive  attitude  in  disarmament 
talks  than  by  propaganda  notes  and  threats 
against  its  peaceful  neighbors,  most  recently  for 
example  in  Marshal  Malinovsky's  speech  of 
February  22,  1963. 


The  Philippines— A  New  Era 


by  Roger  Hilsman 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with 
you  today  and  to  share  with  you  some  of  our 
common  experiences  in  the  Philippines.  Like 
many  of  you,  I  have  been  a  second-generation 
resident  in  the  Philippines ;  so  I  too  have  known 
and  enjoyed  the  warmth  of  Filipino  friendship 
and  hospitality.  It  is  my  feeling  that  these 
values  are  as  important  today  as  they  were 
35  years  ago  when  my  family  went  out  to  the 
Philippines.  I  look  forward  eagerly  to  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  Philippines  again 
when  there  is  a  chance  to  do  so.  There  have 
been  many  vital  changes  in  the  Philippines 
since  my  early  experiences  there,  and  it  is  some 
of  these  changes  which  I  should  like  to  discuss 
with  you  today. 

During  the  past  30  years  we  have  seen  the 
Philippines  move  from  the  status  of  an  Amer- 
ican territory  to  a  semi-independent  Common- 
wealth and  then,  after  the  war,  to  complete 
political  independence.  Since  the  war  we  have 
proudly  seen  the  Philippines,  a  true  friend  and 
ally  in  international  affairs,  assume  an  impor- 
tant position  in  the  United  Nations  and  a  far 
more  significant  role  in  regional  Asian  affairs. 
We  have  watched  these  developments  with  great 
interest  and  satisfaction. 

'Address  made  before  the  Philippine-American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  May 
23  (press  release  276). 


The  stakes  for  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  in  Asia  are  vital.  The  Philip- 
pines is  building  on  an  enduring  democratic 
heritage  to  promote  greater  economic  and  so- 
cial progress.  Other  countries  in  Asia,  perhaps 
more  handicapped  in  some  respects,  are  at- 
tempting simultaneously  to  build  both  free  and 
prosperous  societies.  It  is  worth  while  for 
Americans,  in  moments  when  the  thought  of 
the  foreign  burdens  that  touch  every  family 
seem  overwhelming,  to  think  of  the  thousand 
years  of  history  that  went  into  building  the 
basis  for  our  freedoms,  and  the  200  or  more 
years  of  the  hardest  labor  that  went  into  creat- 
ing the  economic  power  that  we  have  today  on 
this  continent.  All  that  we  have  achieved  may 
be  diminished,  even  lost,  if  we  fail  in  our  pa- 
tience with  the  slow  but  solid  progress  the  free 
world  is  making  in  the  Far  East  or  relax  in  our 
determination  to  help  the  independent  coun- 
tries of  Asia. 

In  Viet-Nam  the  Communist  enemy  allows 
no  peace,  for  he  feels  that  if  he  can  bring  the 
Government  to  its  knees,  the  extension  of  his 
regime  elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia  will  be  the 
more  easily  accomplished.  Despite  this  con- 
tinuing threat,  however,  18  years  of  war  there 
have  not  deprived  the  Vietnamese  of  their  will 
to  be  free. 

In  Laos  the  basis  of  our  policy,  as  you  know, 
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rests  on  the  Geneva  Agreements,2  which  provide 
for  a  neutral,  unified,  and  peaceful  Laos,  sup- 
ported by  the  pledges  of  14  signatory  countries. 
The  trouble  in  Laos  is  that  the  Communist  side 
has  not  fulfilled  its  pledges.  New  Communist 
threats  and  challenges  arise  daily  to  test  and 
strain  this  agreement  on  which  the  prevailing 
cease-fire  and  the  immediate  course  of  events  in 
Southeast  Asia  depend. 

In  Indonesia,  beset  by  the  psychological  and 
social  residue  of  a  colonial  past,  the  task  of 
nation-building  has  been  made  difficult  by  the 
all-consuming  effort  toward  creating  national 
unity  among  diverse  peoples  and  regional  in- 
terests. Thousands  of  Communist  Party  cadres 
are  quietly  organizing  and  planning  for  the  day 
when  President  Sukarno,  the  nationalist  leader 
whose  authority  they  first  Challenged  in  1948, 
is  no  longer  there  to  frustrate  them.  They  are 
determined  to  reap  the  harvest  of  the  poverty 
and  ignorance  which  Marx  and  Lenin  said 
would  lead  to  their  victory.  As  with  the  other 
countries,  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to  assist 
Indonesia  as  best  we  can  to  establish  a  unified, 
independent,  and  prosperous  nationhood  conso- 
nant with  the  efforts  she  takes  in  her  own  behalf. 

Korea,  Burma,  Thailand— the  list  is  long; 
each  has  particular  opportunities  and  difficul- 
ties, but  all  have  one  problem  in  common— how 
most  quickly  to  raise  their  economies  to  meet  the 
legitimate  expectations  of  their  people.  And 
in  each  situation  the  enemies  of  freedom  are 
standing  on  the  sidelines  waiting  to  move  in 
fast  enough,  big  enough,  and  with  sufficient 
blandishment  to  exploit  any  void  we  leave  them. 
History  has  taught  us  that  when  that  happens 
the  road  back  is  a  hard  and  long  one  indeed. 
In  my  mind,  those  who  overlook  the  economic 
element  of  our  battle  for  freedom,  in  the  name 
of  quick,  easy — and  temporary — domestic  sav- 
ing or  whatever,  have  not  profited  from  his- 
tory's hardest  lessons.  They  would  put  in 
jeopardy  the  gains  of  centuries  of  building 
democracy  for  what  amounts  to  about  1  percent 
of  the  annual  amount  of  our  gross  national 
product. 

Keduced  to  its  simplest  dimensions,  we  are 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  13,  1962,  p.  259 ;  for 
text  of  a  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  communique,  see  ibid.,  May  20, 
1963,  p.  775. 


working  in  the  Far  East  to  help  with  knowledge 
and  assistance  to  build  nation-states  faster,  in 
many  cases  where  they  have  never  before  ex- 
isted, against  an  enemy  that  is  marshaling  its 
full  efforts  to  subvert  them  to  communism. 

Since  destruction  is  so  much  easier  than  con- 
struction, some  would  say  that  we  have  em- 
barked on  a  monumental,  possibly  a  hopeless, 
task.  But  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenom- 
ena in  recent  years  has  been  the  mounting  ac- 
cumulation of  evidence  that  patience  and 
generosity,  combined  with  a  will  toward  free- 
dom, are  of  extraordinary  effectiveness,  no 
matter  how  great  the  challenge.  Japan,  the 
Bepublic  of  China,  Malaya,  Thailand,  and  the 
country  we  are  primarily  concerned  with  to- 
day—the Philippines— have  overcome  the  main 
trials  and  disasters  stemming  from  the  war  to 
the  point  of  abandoning  red  ink  for  black  in 
their  economic  as  well  as  their  political  ledgers. 
The  bright  spots  in  Asia  did  not  get  that  way 
automatically — many  years  of  hard  work,  in- 
cluding our  continuing  help  and  effort,  brought 
it  about.  In  view  of  the  continuing  challenges 
and  opportunities  for  nation-building  in  Asia, 
we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels. 

Recent  Economic  Developments 

Our  efforts  directed  toward  keeping  up  the 
momentum  of  free-world  policy  abroad  must 
mesh  with  the  programs  our  friends  and  allies 
have  undertaken  in  their  own  behalf.  What 
is  the  outlook  as  concerns  the  Philippines? 

We  are  now  observing  the  Philippines  move 
to  a  status  of  more  complete  economic  independ- 
ence, and  it  is  this  move  with  which  you  are 
particularly  concerned.  We  in  the  Govern- 
ment recognize  your  concern  and  wish  to  work 
closely  with  you  in  preparing  for  the  adjust- 
ments which  will  have  to  be  made.  Our  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  Philippines  are  close 
and  go  back  many  years.  The  first  American 
ship  sailed  into  Manila  harbor  in  1792,  and  there 
have  been  regular  commercial  relations  since 
1796.  Since  the  last  war  we  have  conducted  our 
trade  through  a  special  trade  agreement 3  which 
expires  in  1974.  We  are  now  preparing  for  the 
day  when  we  should  think  of  a  successor  com- 


3  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3348. 
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mercial  arrangement  to  replace  the  Laurel- 
Langley  agreement. 

But  let  us  first  review  some  of  the  recent 
economic  developments  and  draw  out  their 
meaning  for  our  future  economic  relations. 
With  the  election  of  President  Macapagal  we 
have  seen  a  new  era  ushered  in.  We  have  been 
impressed  by  his  decisiveness,  and  we  feel  that 
the  major  steps  that  he  has  taken  have  done 
much  to  contribute  to  the  present  dynamism 
of  the  Philippine  business  community  and  to 
put  the  Philippines  more  squarely  on  their  own 
feet  economically. 

The  immediate  step  of  devaluing  the  peso  and 
freeing  the  country  from  its  shackles  of  import 
controls  has  been  immensely  effective  in  inspir- 
ing confidence  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  in- 
vestors. It  is  significant  that  the  peso  only  re- 
quired 14  weeks  to  reach  a  fixed  level  and  has 
remained  firm  ever  since.  We  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  wise  measures  that  the  Fili- 
pino leaders  took  in  creating  a  stabilization  fund 
to  cushion  against  any  undue  fluctuations.  The 
success  of  their  management  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  use  a  small  part  of 
the  stabilization  fund. 

Another  promising  development  has  been  the 
formulation  of  a  well-worked-out,  5-year,  inte- 
grated, socioeconomic  program  to  encourage 
economic  development.  We  find  that  the 
Philippines  have  set  for  themselves  the  goal  of 
attaining  a  target  increase  in  overall  domestic 
production  of  about  6  percent  per  annum  from 
fiscal  year  1963  to  1967,  which  will  insure  that 
some  330,000  to  360,000  new  jobs  are  provided 
annually.  Furthermore,  it  is  intended  that  the 
greater  portion  of  this  annual  increase  in 
employment  is  to  be  absorbed  in  industrial 
production. 

The  functioning  of  the  Program  Implementa- 
tion Agency,  and  the  careful  planning  that  has 
gone  into  the  coordination  of  this  year's  budget 
and  the  legislative  proposals  submitted  by  Pres- 
ident Macapagal  this  spring  have  been  an  im- 
portant step  forward.  We  are  interested  in  the 
outcome  of  those  proposals  which  are  intended 
to  stimulate  foreign  investment.  Likewise,  we 
are  confidently  awaiting  the  publication  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  of  the  results  of  the  first 
year  of  the  5-year  program.    We  anticipate 


that  the  Philippines  will  reach  most  of  the  first- 
year  target  goal  it  has  outlined  for  economic 
growth,  increased  investment  and  savings,  im- 
proved agricultural  output,  and  its  other  goals. 
It  was  over  a  century  ago  that  the  American 
naval  explorer,  Charles  Wilkes,  first  extolled 
the  ideal  situation  of  the  port  of  Manila.  Today 
we  believe  that  Manila  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  becoming  the  trading  center  of  one  of  the 
great  industrial  areas  of  the  Far  East. 

It  is  essential  to  remember  that  this  5 -year 
program  is  the  harbinger  of  an  important 
economic  transformation.  This  was  borne  out 
in  the  speech  of  President  Macapagal  at  the 
opening  of  the  19th  ECAFE  [Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Far  East]  conference 
in  Manila  this  spring,  when  he  exposed  the  myth 
that  the  God-given  specialty  of  Asian  countries 
like  the  Philippines  is  the  production  of  rice, 
sugar,  copra,  lumber,  rubber,  coffee,  and  tea. 
The  President  stressed  that  industrialization 
alone  is  the  hope  for  advancement  of  economic 
development  for  the  Philippines. 

Unfortunately  this  increased  industrial  pro- 
duction has  also  brought  increased  demands  for 
protection  for  the  new  industries.  Our  mutual 
trade  relations  have  suffered,  and  we  have 
pointed  this  out  to  the  Philippine  authorities. 
While  we  understand  the  need  of  infant  indus- 
tries for  protection,  we  fear  that  steep  increases 
may  not  only  mar  the  existing  trade  relation- 
ships but  also  put  off  the  day  when  these  new 
industries  will  be  able  to  stand  on  their  own. 

U.S.-Philippine  Economic  Relationship 

As  I  have  already  noted,  the  Laurel-Langley 
trade  agreement  will  expire  in  1974  and  it  is  time 
for  us  to  start  thinking  about  a  successor  ar- 
rangement. We  realize  the  importance  of  the 
existing  agreement  to  both  countries,  and  we 
are  anxious  to  take  the  necessary  steps  which 
will  safeguard  mutual  interests.  In  the  mod- 
ern commercial  world  this  type  of  preferential 
tariff  arrangement  is  becoming  increasingly 
rare.  It  was  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  two  countries  a  transitional  period  dur- 
ing which  they  could  reduce  their  usual  eco- 
nomic interdependence.  It  has  always  been 
the  objective  of  both  countries  to  move  toward 
a  more  normal  economic  relationship,  and  this 
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goal  is  being  achieved  by  the  gradual  phasing 
out  of  the  preferential  tariffs  and  by  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  duty-free  quotas.  These  ar- 
rangements have  still  11  years  to  go,  but  it  is 
not  too  early  to  start  thinking  of  new  arrange- 
ments which  will  be  mutually  satisfactory.  As 
a  basis,  we  shall  look  to  the  treaties  of  friend- 
ship, commerce,  and  navigation  which  have 
been  negotiated  recently  with  other  Asian  coun- 
tries. We  shall  count  on  your  advice  and  sup- 
port in  preparing  for  these  negotiations. 

We  are  also  getting  ready  to  implement  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  which  has  the  objective 
of  an  even  more  open  multilateral  trading  sys- 
tem. This  month  Governor  Herter  [Christian 
A.  Herter,  the  President's  Special  Kepresenta- 
tive  for  Trade  Negotiations]  and  his  assistants 
have  been  meeting  in  Geneva  with  the  ministers 
of  the  other  GATT  member  countries  to  work 
out  the  ground  rules  for  the  "Kennedy  round" 
of  international  tariff  negotiations.4  This 
Kennedy  round  will  open  next  spring,  and  there 
are  already  50  GATT  member  nations  who  will 
participate  in  the  discussions  and  enjoy  the  full 
benefits  of  the  negotiations.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  hope  the  Philippines  will  become  a 
member  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  We  feel  certain  that  the  Philip- 
pines has  much  to  gain  from  such  membership 
and  will  make  a  valuable  contribution  toward 
the  creation  of  a  new  global  trading  policy. 

Before  leaving  the  field  of  trade  it  is  neces- 
sary to  note  the  sharp  drop  in  our  exports  to  the 
Philippines  during  the  past  year.  U.S.  exports 
fell  by  $64  million,  and  our  share  of  the  Philip- 
pines import  market  went  below  50  percent. 
As  you  know,  the  United  States  has  a  balance- 
of -payments  problem,  and  every  decrease  in  ex- 
ports counts.    We  recognize  such  causal  factors 


*  For   background,  see  Bulletin  of   June  3,  1963, 
p.  885. 


as  devaluation,  shrinking  preferences,  higher 
tariffs,  and  increasing  competition  from  other 
Asian  countries,  but  nevertheless  we  hope  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  trade.  In  view  of  the 
$300  million  growth  that  is  projected  for  the 
Philippines  over  the  next  5  years,  I  am  certain 
that  your  companies  will  rise  to  the  occasion 
and  make  the  necessary  sales  efforts. 

During  the  past  several  months  there  have 
been  several  problems  of  interpretation  of  the 
Laurel-Langley  agreement  which  have  arisen, 
but  I  am  confident  that  they  will  be  resolved 
soon.  In  this  connection  I  should  mention  that 
the  Embassy  has  worked  closely  with  the  Philip- 
pine authorities  in  establishing  "treaty  trader" 
and  "treaty  investor"  visa  status  for  American 
businessmen  and  technicians.  We  are  also  plan- 
ning to  enter  into  negotiations  this  fall  to  put 
an  end  to  double  taxation  and  thus  further  pro- 
mote private  investment.  The  suggestions  of 
members  of  this  distinguished  group  have  al- 
ways been  useful  when  such  legal  problems 
arise. 

As  the  5-year  program  goes  forward  and  new 
economic  strength  is  developed,  we  can  expect 
the  pace  in  our  special  economic  relationship  to 
quicken.  We  must  be  prepared  to  adjust  to  the 
increased  importance  of  other  nations  as  inves- 
tors and  trading  partners  of  the  Philippines. 
American  business  has  proven  its  great  strength 
in  its  almost  infinite  adaptability  to  changing 
technology  and  changing  circumstances. 

I  have  every  confidence  that,  with  all  the 
opportunities  and  challenges  that  will  arise  in 
the  years  ahead,  the  Philippine- American  eco- 
nomic partnership  will  grow  and  flourish  on  the 
new  foundations  we  are  now  preparing.  And 
within  that  larger  sphere  of  international  rela- 
tions, in  the  vital  interests  which  are  shared  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines,  we  shall 
persevere  together  in  extending  the  frontiers  of 
freedom  everywhere. 
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Germany's  Role  in  Modern  Africa 


by  G.  Mennei%  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs 1 


It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  to  be  back  among 
my  old  and  good  friends  of  the  Steuben  Society, 
particularly  when  we  meet  to  pay  tribute  to 
General  von  Steuben  and  mark  the  significant 
contributions  made  to  America  by  those  of  Ger- 
man blood.  We  have  shared  many  happy  mo- 
ments over  the  years,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  with 
you  once  more.  Unfortunately  we  have  had  far 
less  time  together  since  I  entered  African  affairs 
than  we  did  when  I  was  Governor  of  Michigan, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  might  be  a  good 
occasion  for  a  few  remarks  on  Africa,  particu- 
larly on  the  role  Germany  is  playing  in  modern 
Africa.  In  recent  months,  I  have  twice  had 
the  honor  to  visit  Bonn  to  discuss  our  common 
objectives  with  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

This  would  be  a  good  occasion  to  repeat  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  greetings  to  the  fifth  annual 
Steuben  parade,  when  he  said: 

We  are  pledged  to  defend  the  freedom  of  all  peoples 
of  the  world,  including  the  people  of  West  Berlin.  We 
will  not  fail  to  fulfill  that  commitment,  just  as  a  Von 
Steuben  did  not  fail  to  fulfill  his  commitment  to 
American  independence. 

The  freedom  of  Berlin  is  a  matter  in  which  I 
constantly  try  to  interest  my  African  friends, 
pointing  out  that  freedom  is  indivisible  and  in 
the  long  run  their  freedom  is  linked  with  Ber- 
lin's. To  many  of  them  this  concept  seems 
farfetched,  as  they  are  immersed  in  the  ques- 
tion of  independence  for  African  areas  not  yet 
free  and  feel  that  Europeans  and  Americans 

1  Address  made  before  the  Steuben  Society  of  Amer- 
ica at  New  York,  N.T.,  on  May  18  (press  release  270 
dated  May  17). 


do  not  have  sufficient  interest  in  those  prob- 
lems. But  with  the  passage  of  time  and 
heightened  appreciation  of  our  interest  in  Afri- 
can freedom,  they  begin  to  understand  increas- 
ingly the  importance  of  the  freedom  of  Berlin, 
especially  when  they  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  that  tragically  divided  city.  In  time 
I  would  hope  that  Africa  will  become  an  im- 
portant source  of  strength  in  the  struggle  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  Berlin,  just  as  African 
votes  in  the  United  Nations  have  been  signifi- 
cant in  keeping  Red  China  out  of  the  U.N.  and 
African  nations  refused  the  Communists  over- 
flight and  landing  rights  during  the  Cuban 
crisis. 

The  recent  and  rapid  growth  of  freedom  in 
Africa  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  phenomena 
of  our  century.  After  many  years  of  being 
isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  world  affairs, 
Africa  today  is  taking  its  rightful  place  in  the 
world  community.  This  transition  is  of  much 
interest  to  the  Western  community  of  nations, 
which  is  anxious  to  assist  the  successful  growth 
of  free  and  peaceful  African  states. 

Both  the  United  States  and  West  Germany, 
as  prominent  members  of  the  Western  commu- 
nity, have  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  develop- 
ment of  societies  of  free  choice  in  Africa.  We 
share  with  the  new  and  emerging  states  them- 
selves a  common  interest  in  the  growth  of  Afri- 
can freedom  and  the  development  of  economi- 
cally strong  countries  on  that  continent.  And 
we  both  have  ample  resources  to  help  promote 
economic  development. 
Furthermore,  as  the  United  States  has  no 
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President  Sends  Message  to  Conference 
of  African  Leaders  at  Addis  Ababa 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  the  Conference  of  African  Heads 
of  State,  which  convened  at  Addis  Aoaoa,  Ethio- 
pia, on  May  22.  The  President's  message  was 
read  at  the  opening  session  of  the  conference  oy 
the  chairman,  Emperor  Eaile  Selassie  of 
Ethiopia. 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  21,  for  release 
May  22 

May  22,  1963 
I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
express  to  you,  the  representatives  of  the  peoples 
of  Africa,  my  best  wishes  and  those  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  American  people. 

Africa's  continuing  march  toward  independ- 
ence, unity  and  freedom — principles  revered  by 
the  American  people  since  the  earliest  days  of 
our  own  nationhood — is  a  vital  part  of  man's 
historic  struggle  for  human  dignity  and  self- 
realization.  This  unprecedented  gathering  of 
Heads  of  States  in  Addis  Ababa  clearly  attests 
your  devotion  to  these  principles,  and  provides  a 
dramatic  illustration  of  African  prominence  in 
world  affairs.  As  you  seek  to  achieve  the  dig- 
nity and  freedom  of  the  human  individual  and 
the  rights  of  men,  we  share  your  desire  that 
these  objectives  may  be  realized  and  safeguarded 
for  men  everywhere.  From  your  actions  other 
nations  may  draw  renewed  inspirations  to  con- 
tinue their  search  for  improved  ways  to  under- 
stand each  other  and  to  cooperate  in  peace. 

The  United  States  and  the  American  people 
wish  you  success  as  you  commence  your  delibera- 
tions. It  is  our  sincere  desire  that  the  high  pur- 
poses of  this  Conference  shall  achieve  fulfillment 
in  an  atmosphere  of  integrity  and  harmony. 

John  F.  Kennedy 


colonial  record  in  Africa  and  Germany  has  not 
had  one  there  for  nearly  half  a  century,  we  both 
are  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  provide  the 
new  African  nations  with  non- African  associa- 
tions in  addition  to  those  they  would  quite  nat- 
urally have  with  their  former  rulers.  This 
ability  to  associate  with  noncolonial  countries 
makes  these  African  nations  feel  more  truly 
independent  and,  hence,  better  able  to  resist 
Communist  blandishments. 

Although  the  continent  of  Africa  is  more 
than  three  times  as  large  as  the  United  States 
and  its  widely  scattered  265   million  people 


speak  some  1,000  languages  and  dialects,  Afri- 
cans in  all  parts  of  the  continent  possess  sev- 
eral aspirations  that  spiritually  unite  them. 

Of  these  aspirations,  the  most  important  is 
the  desire  of  all  Africans  to  become  masters  of 
their  own  destinies  and  remain  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  colonial  rule.  This  is  a  goal  with 
which  the  United  States  and  Germany  can  and 
do  sympathize.  In  the  last  dozen  years  29  new 
nations  have  come  into  being  in  Africa,  and 
others  are  on  the  road  to  self-government  and 
independence.  Africans  and  Europeans  alike 
can  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  great- 
est part  of  this  transition  has  taken  place 
peacefully. 

The  acceptance  of  Africans,  both  personally 
and  nationally,  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  a  second  continentwide  aspira- 
tion. This  desire  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  Africans,  who  feel  color  bars  are  being  low- 
ered too  slowly  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
We  in  the  United  States  have  a  particularly 
heavy  responsibility  in  this  regard.  Although 
many  Africans  are  aware  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  many  of  its  citizens  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  eliminate  discrimination  from  the  United 
States — not  simply  to  please  Africa  but  because 
it  is  right — the  stories  from  Birmingham  and 
the  pictures  of  police  using  dogs  and  firehoses 
against  Negro  Americans  have  been  carried  on 
the  front  page  of  every  African  newspaper. 
These  tend  to  undo  much  of  the  understanding 
created  by  our  vigorous  efforts  to  end 
discrimination. 

Pan- Africanism,  or  African  unity,  is  another 
of  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  that  conti- 
nent. This  aspiration  has  an  almost  mystical 
aura  surrounding  it,  but  it  also  is  firmly  based 
in  a  number  of  regional  political  and  economic 
associations  of  much  worth.  And  next  week 
[May  22],  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  a  very 
important  conference  of  more  than  30  African 
heads  of  state  will  assemble  to  discuss  ways  of 
achieving  Africa-wide  cooperation.  We  be- 
lieve that  further  cooperation  among  the  na- 
tions of  Africa  can  help  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  materially. 

A  fourth  African  aspiration  is  nonalinement, 
which  generally  means  that  the  new  nations  do 
not  wish  to  form  any  ties  that  will  make  them 
active  partners  in  the  East -West  struggle. 
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Guinea  is  one  of  the  strongest  African  pro- 
ponents of  a  nonalined  policy.  Following  its 
independence  in  1958,  Guinea  initially  devel- 
oped extensive  relations  with  Communist  bloc 
countries,  but  more  recently  it  has  considerably 
expanded  its  relations  with  the  West.  Thus,  a 
few  months  ago,  it  happened  that  a  trade  mis- 
sion from  East  Germany  was  dining  in  the 
Hotel  de  France  in  Guinea's  capital  city, 
Conakry,  feeling  rather  smug  with  the  way 
affairs  were  going  in  Guinea.  Eight  in  the 
middle  of  their  dinner,  however,  a  uniformed 
West  German  military  aid  mission,  which  had 
arrived  at  the  request  of  the  Guinean  Govern- 
ment unbeknownst  to  the  East  Germans,  strode 
into  the  dining  room.  I  am  advised  that  the 
loser  of  this  East-West  confrontation  was  the 
East  German  trade  mission,  whose  surprise  was 
reflected  by  the  clatter  of  forks  which  literally 
dropped  from  their  hands. 

The  fifth  major  African  aspiration  is  an 
urgent  desire  to  improve  living  standards. 
Although  the  continent  is  rich  in  resources,  the 
full  benefits  of  Africa's  bounty  have  not  yet 
reached  the  bulk  of  the  population.  As  a  result, 
the  per  capita  income  of  Africans  is  only  about 
$130.  This  is  lower,  for  example,  than  the  Near 
East's  average  of  $215  and  Latin  America's 
$295 — and  it  is  far  below  our  annual  per  capita 
income  of  $2,500.  These  figures  readily  illus- 
trate why  the  peoples  of  Africa  are  calling  on 
their  leaders  for  higher  living  standards  and 
rapid  social  and  economic  development. 

West  German  Aid  to  Africa 

The  United  States  and  Germany  share  a  com- 
mon interest  in  desiring  to  help  Africa  develop 
economically  and  socially — especially  in  educa- 
tion and  health — and  both  of  us  have  programs 
of  assistance  in  most  African  countries.  By  the 
end  of  1962  Germany  had  either  provided  or 
planned  for  development  loan  programs 
amounting  to  almost  $250  million  in  30  African 
countries  and  technical  assistance  of  nearly  $70 
million.  This  is  approximately  14  percent  of 
Germany's  worldwide  aid  program,  and,  while 
it  is  smaller  in  dollar  volume  than  U.S.  aid  to 
;  Africa,  Germany  puts  0.81  percent  of  its  gross 
national  product  into  foreign  aid,  compared 


with  our  0.74  percent.  Germany  is  also  par- 
ticipating in  the  Development  Fund  of  the 
European  Common  Market,  which  is  planning 
to  provide  $800  million  in  aid  to  Africa  in  the 
next  5  years. 

West  German  aid  to  Africa  has  become  in- 
creasingly important  because  it  is  needed  badly 
and  it  permits  the  African  nations  to  diversify 
their  sources  of  foreign  assistance,  and  we  are 
encouraging  the  Germans  to  continue  making 
such  aid  available  to  Africa.  I  was  in  Bonn 
only  2  months  ago  discussing  this  matter  with 
officials  of  the  Federal  Eepublic,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  find  a  strong  interest  in  helping 
Africa  with  its  development  needs. 

Germany's  interest  in  Africa  is  reciprocated 
by  a  lively  interest  among  Africans  in  Germany. 
Both  in  areas  where  German  programs  are 
already  in  operation  and  in  areas  where  Ger- 
man economic  missions  have  visited,  Germany's 
reception  in  Africa  has  been  pleasant  and 
friendly.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those 
areas  of  Africa  which  were  German  colonies  a 
half  century  ago.  For  example,  the  last  Ger- 
man Governor  of  Togo,  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg, returned  to  independent  Togo  in  1961 
after  having  been  away  since  1914.  He  was 
warmly  greeted  on  his  return  visit  by  a  number 
of  Togolese  who  had  known  him  when  he  was 
Governor. 

Interestingly  enough,  a  half-century's  ab- 
sence has  not  erased  Germany's  imprint  on 
Africa.    There  are  still  older  people  in  such 
countries  as  Togo  and  Cameroon  who  speak 
German,  and  there  are  practicing  doctors  in 
Togo  who  were  trained  by  Germans  before 
World  War  I.    The  late  President  of  Togo, 
Sylvanus   Olympio — whose  fluent   German  I 
(have  heard  used  with  German  visitors — de- 
livered part  of  his  address  in  German  when  he 
visited  Bonn  in  1962.     The  father  of  Togo's 
current  President,  Nicolas  Grunitzky,  was  Ger- 
man.   The  former  President  of  Togo's  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  Jonathan  Savi  de  Tove,  uses 
German  as  his  household  language.    In  parts 
of  former  German  African  territories  there 
are  still  many  towns  and  villages  with  German 
names.    And  one  of  Germany's  most  important 
cultural  contributions  to  Africa — the  develop- 
ment of  a  written  Ewe  language  before  the  turn 
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of  the  century — has  given  Togo  some  of  the 
highest  areas  of  literacy  in  Africa.  This  cul- 
tural Bruderschaft  between  Germans  and  Afri- 
cans is  encouraged  today  by  a  Goethe  Haus  in 
Lome,  Togo's  capital,  and  some  dozen  addi- 
tional German  cultural  institutes  in  other  Afri- 
can countries. 

In  the  economic  field  much  of  Germany's  aid 
is  concentrated  in  countries  in  which  Germany 
formerly  had  a  colonial  interest.  In  Togo,  for 
example,  the  German  program  is  rather  ex- 
tensive. They  have  agreed  to  build  a  port  at 
Lome,  and  its  cornerstone  already  has  been  laid. 
Germany  has  provided  doctors  for  Lome  Hos- 
pital, X-ray  equipment  for  several  Togolese 
hospitals,  and  mobile  water  purifiers.  The  Ger- 
mans also  have  made  donations  of  cash  and 
foodstuffs  for  famine  and  refugee  relief  in 
Togo,  and  they  have  made  available  a  consider- 
able number  of  scholarships  for  technical  and 
university  training  in  Germany.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  several  young  Togolese  who  left  Bul- 
garia in  the  general  exodus  of  African  students 
early  this  year  went  to  Germany  to  complete 
their  educations. 

Actually,  Germany  is  playing  a  very  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  education  of  Africans.  They 
have  not  only  put  a  number  of  student  defec- 
tors from  Communist  countries  in  their  schools, 
but  they  have  a  sizable  number  of  African  stu- 
dents who  have  come  to  Germany  through  direct 
channels.  I  have  met  with  many  of  these  stu- 
dents, who  seem  to  be  intelligent  and  well 
adjusted. 

In  Tanganyika,  also  a  former  German  admin- 
istrative area,  Germany  is  now  helping  with  the 
extension  of  a  railway  trunkline,  road  and  build- 
ing construction,  agricultural  machinery,  and 
water  supply  plants.  In  the  field  of  technical 
assistance  the  Germans  are  planning  to  help 
Tanganyika  with  geological  services,  teachers 
and  equipment  for  a  business  training  center, 
and  instructors  for  technical  training  schools. 
In  Cameroon  the  Germans  are  providing  techni- 
cians for  the  country's  development  bank  and 
are  going  to  help  finance  small-  and  medium- 
sized  agricultural  and  industrial  development 
projects. 


Range  of  German-African  Relationships 

But  German  interests  are  not  limited  to  areas 
which  were  part  of  German  Africa  many  years 
ago.  They  have  active  interests  in  countries 
such  as  Guinea,  where  they  have  helped  build  a 
new  water  system  for  Conakry,  have  provided 
railroad  equipment,  and  have  helped  with  a  fish 
drying  and  smoking  plant,  a  fishing  boat  for 
research,  and  a  mobile  health  clinic.  They  have 
also  provided  technical  assistance  in  road  con- 
struction, health,  agricultural  research,  and 
photography,  and  they  have  provided  30  schol- 
arships for  Guineans  in  West  Germany.  In 
Ghana,  where  Germany  purchases  nearly  20 
percent  of  the  country's  cocoa  exports,  which 
contributes  much  to  the  nearly  $100  million  in 
trade  between  the  two  countries  annually,  Ger- 
many is  providing  technical  assistance  and  is 
building  an  important  bridge.  German  assist- 
ance to  Kenya  includes  tea  cultivation,  road 
construction,  water  supply  and  sewage  treat- 
ment installations,  smallholder  settlement  proj- 
ects, and  small  agricultural  loans.  And  in  the 
Malagasy  Kepublic  a  German  program  of  road- 
building,  construction  of  a  power  plant,  and  the 
provision  of  coastal  patrol  boats  and  maritime 
training  is  being  worked  out. 

Germany  also  has  been  an  important  contrib- 
utor to  the  United  Nations  Congo  fund  and  has 
assisted  that  country  with  economic  aid,  in 
winch  foodstuffs  have  played  a  significant  role. 
Continued  German  participation  in  an  interna- 
tional aid  effort  will  be  very  important  to  help 
the  Congolese  build  a  viable  nation. 

One  particularly  valuable  part  of  the  German 
aid  program  is  their  assistance  in  communica- 
tions. Lack  of  adequate  communication  facili- 
ties in  Africa  is  a  serious  roadblock  to  the 
spread  of  information  among  the  peoples  of 
Africa.  The  West  Germans  are  providing  the 
latest  communications  equipment  and  helping 
to  train  African  technicians  to  operate  radio, 
telegraph,  and  other  facilities  so  urgently 
needed  by  many  African  countries. 

This  range  of  German- African  relationships 
underscores  the  growing  importance  of  Africa 
in  the  world  today  and  the  developing  com- 
munity of  interest  between  Africa  and  the  older 
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free- world  nations.  The  rising  number  of  con- 
tacts between  Germans  and  Africans  have 
expanded  the  horizons  of  both  parties.  Ger- 
many has  a  heightened  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  freedom  and  social  and  economic 
development  to  Africa  and  of  the  urgency  with 
which  that  continent  must  meet  its  aspirations 
in  those  areas.  Conversely,  Africa's  contacts 
with  Germany,  particularly  through  visits  to 
Berlin  and  observation  of  the  Berlin  wall,  as  I 
have  said,  have  given  many  Africans  a  new  ap- 
preciation of  East-West  differences  and  a 
clearer  understanding  of  what  Berlin  repre- 
sents to  the  free  world. 

This  type  of  healthy  interchange  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  growth  of  societies  of  free 
choice  in  Africa.  The  future  of  Americans, 
Germans,  and  all  free  peoples  is  directly  related 
to  the  question  of  whether  the  peoples  of 
Africa  can  successfully  develop  societies  in 
which  they  can  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom 
and  a  more  abundant  life.  And  if,  together, 
we  can  help  Africa  attain  its  aspirations  in 
peace  and  freedom,  we  will  have  taken  a  major 
stride  toward  building  a  world  of  security  and 
order  for  generations  to  come. 


U.S.  Owners  of  Bulgarian  Property 
Must  File  Tax  Forms  by  June  15 

Press  release  277  dated  May  24 

The  Bulgarian  Ministry  of  Finance  issued 
a  regulation  on  April  12,  1963,  requiring  all 
private  owners  of  buildings,  house  yards,  and 
sites  to  file  declarations  in  connection  with  de- 
termining the  amount  of  Bulgarian  taxes  which 
may  be  payable.  Proof  of  ownership  of  the 
real  property  must  be  submitted  together  with 
the  declaration.  Foreign  owners  must  file 
their  declarations  through  their  authorized 
representatives  in  Bulgaria.  Owners  who  fail 
to  file  a  declaration  by  May  31,  1963,  are  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  20  leva  (approximately  $17.00). 

The  Department  of  State  has  endeavored  to 
obtain  an  extension  of  this  deadline  for  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  are  property  owners  in  Bul- 
garia.    The  Ministry  of  Finance  has  agreed 


to  an  extension  of  the  deadline  only  to  June 
15, 1963. 

The  regulation,  No.  IV-7,  was  published  in 
the  Bulgarian  official  gazette,  Durzhaven  Vest- 
nik  No.  30  of  April  16,  1963.  Declarations 
(forms  #1)  can  be  obtained  from  the  fiscal  sec- 
tion or  service  of  any  People's  Council  (Fi- 
nansoviyat  Otdel  Hi  Fmansovata  Sluzhba  pri 
Narodniyat  Suvet) .  After  the  declaration  has 
been  filled  out,  it  is  to  be  filed,  together  with 
proof  of  ownership,  with  the  People's  Council 
of  the  town,  region,  or  village  where  the  real 
property  is  located.  The  clerk  receiving  the 
declaration  is  to  verify  the  information  con- 
tained in  it  by  checking  it  against  one  of  the 
documents  of  ownership  specified  in  article  112 
of  the  Property  (Ownership)  Law  (published 
in  Izvestiya  No.  92  of  November  16,  1951). 

Article  112  reads  as  follows : 

Subject  to  registration  are : 

a.  all  deeds  transferring  ownership  rights  or  in- 
stitutionalizing, transferring,  changing  or  invalidating 
other  rights  to  real  property ; 

b.  contracts  conveying  an  inheritance  which  includes 
real  property ; 

c.  deeds  renouncing  rights  to  real  property ; 

d.  petitions  by  creditors  of  a  testator  or  by  legatees 
for  the  distribution  of  the  real  property  of  the  testator ; 

e.  real  property  lease  contracts  covering  a  term  of 
more  than  one  year  ; 

f.  agreements  concerning  disputes  relating  to  deeds 
subject  to  registration  ;  and 

g.  court  verdicts  having  the  force  of  law  which  amend 
deeds  under  letter  "a",  as  well  as  decisions  affirming 
the  existence  of  deeds  subject  to  registration  under  the 
preceding  letters. 

Persons  filing  the  declaration  are  given  a 
dated  receipt. 

Foreigners  must  file  the  required  declarations 
through  their  authorized  and  appropriately  em- 
powered representatives  in  Bulgaria.  Alterna- 
tively, the  Law  Office  for  Foreign  Legal 
Matters,  Alabin  31,  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  can  file  dec- 
larations on  behalf  of  American  citizens  if  it 
receives  the  necessary  information  and  power  of 
attorney  from  the  property  owner  concerned. 

Any  American  citizens  holding  title  to  prop- 
erty in  Bulgaria  who  may  have  questions  relat- 
ing to  this  regulation  should  address  themselves 
to  the  Office  of  Special  Consular  Services,  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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The  Politics  of  Population:  A  Blueprint  for  International  Cooperation 


by  RicJiard  N.  Gardner 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs 1 


December  18,  1962,  marked  a  turning  point 
in  the  recognition  by  the  international  com- 
munity of  the  world  population  problem.  On 
that  day  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
concluded  the  first  debate  in  its  history  devoted 
entirely  to  the  subject  of  population.  It 
adopted,  with  69  affirmative  votes  (including 
that  of  the  United  States),  27  abstentions,  and 
not  a  single  negative  vote,  a  major  resolution 
calling  for  an  intensified  program  of  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  population  field.2 

Except  for  the  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  all 
of  whom  abstained,  countries  of  every  major 
political,  economic,  cultural,  religious,  and  geo- 
graphic identification  were  among  those  voting 
in  the  affirmative.  In  the  presence  of  an  issue 
of  such  incalculable  importance  to  the  future 
of  mankind,  the  many  divisions  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  debates  on  most  international 
problems  dissolved,  giving  way  to  a  broad  con- 
sensus on  the  importance  of  the  population 
problem. 

It  may  be  useful  for  this  first  American  As- 
sembly devoted  to  the  subject  of  population  to 
consider  in  some  detail  the  significance  of  these 
recent  developments  in  the  United  Nations. 
Specifically,  there  are  at  least  four  questions 
that  come  to  mind : 

Why  was  the  population  problem  on  the 
agenda  of  the  United  Nations  ? 

What  exactly  did  the  United  Nations  decide 
to  do  about  it? 


Address  made  before  the  American  Assembly  on 
"The  Population  Dilemma"  at  Harriman,  N.Y.,  on  May 
4  (press  release  243  dated  May  3). 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  7,  1963,  p.  19. 


What  did  the  United  Nations  debate  reveal 
about  international  attitudes  to  this  question? 

What  program  of  international  cooperation 
in  population  should  we  be  seeking  in  the 
future? 

Growing  Concern  With  Population  Problem 

The  short  answer  to  why  population  was  on 
the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  at  the  17th 
General  Assembly  was  that  the  Government 
of  Sweden,  supported  by  a  number  of  other 
countries,  decided  to  put  it  there.  But  ob- 
viously this  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer.  Ten 
years  earlier,  a  full-scale  debate  in  the  United 
Nations  devoted  entirely  to  the  population 
question  would  have  been  unthinkable.  The 
wide  support  that  developed  in  the  interim  for 
the  inscription  of  an  item  on  the  population 
question  and  for  a  resolution  calling  for  action 
to  deal  with  it  reflected  a  growing  international 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  popula- 
tion question  for  the  future  of  mankind. 

Until  very  recently,  at  least,  Western  thought 
has  been  characterized  by  an  optimistic  faith 
in  the  inevitability  of  progress.  Despite  two 
terrible  wars,  a  great  depression,  and  the  revo- 
lutionary ferment  which  is  currently  shaking 
our  civilization,  many  of  us  still  cling  to  the 
assumption  that  the  fate  of  man  on  earth  is 
destined  to  improve  as  time  goes  on. 

This  confident  assumption  is  somewhat  under- 
mined by  the  realization  that  despite  all  the 
progress  of  science  and  technology  in  recent 
years  there  are  more  people  living  in  misery  and 
deprivation  today  than  there  were  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.    Of  course,  there  are  also  more 
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people  enjoying  adequate  living  standards.  But 
the  increase  of  the  underprivileged  has  prob- 
ably exceeded  the  increase  of  everyone  else. 
Whether  such  a  development  can  be  considered 
progress  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  open  question. 

To  be  sure,  some  people  cite  as  evidence  of 
progress  the  upward  trend  of  aggregate  statis- 
tics. But  progress  cannot  be  measured  merely 
by  increases  in  gross  national  product. 

The  object  of  economic  development  is  the 
welfare  and  dignity  of  the  individual  human 
being.  We  must  concern  ourselves,  not  with 
aggregate  statistics,  but  with  the  progress  made 
in  assuring  each  person  a  full  and  satisfactory 
life — adequate  levels  of  personal  consumption, 
including  food  and  housing,  health  and  educa- 
tion, and  also  satisfaction  of  those  political,  cul- 
tural, and  spiritual  needs  that  are  fundamental 
to  all  men. 

If  the  condition  of  the  individual,  and  not 
gross  statistics,  is  to  be  the  measure  of  our  prog- 
ress, then  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  be 
concerned  with  population  trends.  So  long  as 
we  are  concerned  with  the  quality  of  life  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  be  concerned  with  the 
quantity  of  life. 

There  are  today  some  3  billion  people  in  the 
world.  It  required  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years,  from  the  beginning  of  life  on  earth  to 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  to  reach  iy2  bil- 
lion. Within  the  last  60  years  we  have  doubled 
that  number.  According  to  United  Nations  es- 
timates we  will  double  that  number  again  to  6 
billion  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  statistics  that  the 
world's  population  is  not  merely  growing  in 
absolute  numbers.  The  rate  of  population 
growth  has  increased  at  an  extraordinary  pace. 
The  annual  growth  rate  has  doubled  from  1 
percent  in  1945 — itself  an  unprecedented  high 
in  world  history — to  2  percent  today.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  go  even  higher.  But  even  if  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  growth  of  world  population  is  main- 
tained at  its  present  level,  the  numbers  we  have 
to  contemplate  are  staggering. 

Whether  the  growth  of  world  population  con- 
tinues at  its  present  rate,  whether  a  reduction  in 
that  rate  is  brought  about  by  increases  in  the 
death  rate  or  decreases  in  the  birth  rate,  and 
whether,  to  reduce  the  birth  rate,  measures  are 


found  which  are  consistent  with  the  economic, 
cultural,  ethical,  and  religious  circumstances  of 
individual  countries — these  are  all  questions  of 
paramount  importance. 

It  was  considerations  such  as  these  which  led 
to  the  inscription  of  the  population  item  at  the 
17th  General  Assembly.  But  the  inscription  of 
this  item  did  not  reflect  just  a  generalized  con- 
cern with  the  population  problem ;  it  reflected 
a  particular  concern  for  the  dilemma  facing  the 
less  developed  countries. 

The  nature  of  this  dilemma  can  be  succinctly 
stated.  For  reasons  which  are  well  known,  the 
rate  of  population  growth  tends  to  be  higher 
in  the  less  developed  countries  than  in  the  de- 
veloped countries — about  70  percent  higher  on 
the  average.  In  many  less  developed  countries 
the  rate  of  population  growth  exceeds  3  percent 
a  year. 

About  80  percent  of  the  one-half-billion 
growth  in  the  world  population  in  the  last  dec- 
ade took  place  in  the  less  developed  areas.  In 
the  years  ahead  the  highest  rates  of  growth  are 
likely  to  continue  to  be  in  these  areas.  It  is 
estimated,  for  example,  that  if  present  rates  of 
growth  were  to  continue,  between  now  and  the 
year  2000  the  population  of  North  America 
would  grow  from  200  to  300  million,  while  the 
population  of  South  and  Middle  America  would 
grow  from  some  200  to  600  million. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  less  developed  coun- 
tries tend  to  have  a  faster  rate  of  population 
growth  than  developed  countries.  But  the 
problem  is  compounded  further  by  the  fact  that 
the  less  developed  countries  are  less  able  to  cope 
with  the  consequences  of  rapid  population 
growth. 

The  problem  for  developed  countries  is  to 
increase  already  high  per  capita  income  levels 
and  to  devote  increasing  portions  of  already 
large  national  savings  to  services  such  as  medi- 
cal care,  health,  and  housing.  But  less  devel- 
oped countries  whose  economy  is  at  the  subsist- 
ence level  may  be  able  to  save  little  or  nothing  at 
existing  income  levels  for  improvement  in  social 
infrastructure. 

It  is  all  many  of  the  developing  countries  can 
do  to  enlarge  the  total  economic  product  as  fast 
as  the  added  people.  Yet  they  have  not  merely 
to  provide  additional  facilities  for  increased 
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population  but  to  create  new  and  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  the  existing  population  as  well. 

For  newly  developing  countries  the  problem 
of  population  growth  is  not,  as  some  people 
think,  the  problem  of  avoiding  starvation  or 
finding  standing  room.  It  is  the  problem  of 
finding  sufficient  savings  after  current  consump- 
tion needs  are  met  to  assure  a  tolerable  rate  of 
progress  toward  modernization  and  higher 
standards  of  living  based  on  self-sustaining  eco- 
nomic growth. 

In  some  of  the  world's  poorest  areas  popula- 
tion increase  is  outpacing  the  increase  in  gross 
national  product.  As  a  result  there  are  no  re- 
sources available  for  capital  formation  and  no 
increases  in  living  standards.  The  prospect  is 
for  more  and  more  people  to  have  less  and  less 
income. 

Just  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  set  as  its  goal  for  the  United 
Nations  Development  Decade  the  achievement 
by  1970  of  an  annual  growth  rate  of  5  percent 
a  year  in  aggregate  national  income  in  each  of 
the  developing  countries.  The  achievement  of 
this  goal  will  require  enormous  efforts. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  decade  of 
the  1950's  the  developing  countries  overall  had 
a  growth  rate  of  3  percent  a  year  and  a  popula- 
tion growth  of  2  percent  a  year,  with  annual 
per  capita  increases  of  income  of  1  percent  a 
year.  Making  the  generally  accepted  assump- 
tion of  a  capital-output  ratio  of  three  to  one, 
these  countries  will  have  to  increase  their  sav- 
ings and  investment  from  9  to  15  percent  of 
gross  national  product  in  order  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  the  Development  Decade.  This  is  ob- 
viously a  formidable  task  at  present  levels 
of  population  growth. 

Assuming  that  the  goals  of  the  Development 
Decade  are  achieved,  prospective  increases  in 
population  will  greatly  dilute  the  impact  of 
overall  increases  in  income  on  individual  levels 
of  welfare.  For  example,  gradual  progress  to- 
ward the  5-percent  annual  growth  goal  during 
the  Development  Decade  would,  by  the  end  of 
this  decade,  increase  a  $100  per  capita  income  to 
$123  in  a  country  with  a  2-percent  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth  and  $111  in  a  country  with  a 
3-percent  rate  of  population  growth. 


Obviously  there  is  much  that  we  do  not  know 
about  the  relationship  of  population  growth  to 
economic  and  social  development.  But  from  an 
examination  of  these  and  other  facts  one  con- 
clusion seems  inescapable — that  in  certain  less 
developed  countries  it  may  be  virtually  im- 
possible at  the  present  time,  even  with 
maximum  external  assistance  and  maximum 
self-help,  to  bring  about  a  rate  of  economic 
growth  which  will  provide  the  rate  of  improve- 
ment in  individual  living  standards  which  the 
country  seeks  to  attain  and  which,  more  funda- 
mentally, is  essential  to  the  proper  exercise  of 
the  individual's  human  faculties. 

In  the  light  of  these  hard  realities  it  was 
scarcely  surprising  that  a  large  part  of  the  im- 
petus to  discuss  the  population  problem  in  the  j 
United  Nations  came  from  the  less  developed 
countries  themselves.  In  recent  years  a  grow- 
ing number  of  these  countries  have  adopted 
population  policies  of  one  sort  or  another — 
policies  in  accord  with  their  particular  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  and  religious  circum- 
stances. 

In  July  1962,  shortly  before  the  opening 
of  the  17th  General  Assembly,  the  Cairo  Con- 
ference of  Developing  Countries,  including 
countries  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America, 
unanimously  adopted  a  declaration  which  con- 
tained the  following  significant  statement : 

Countries  that  suffer  from  the  pressure  of  popula- 
tion on  resources  available  should  accelerate  their  rate 
of  economic  development,  and  in  the  meantime  take 
appropriate  legitimate  measures  to  deal  with  their 
population  problems. 

It  was  against  this  background  of  growing 
concern  that  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  began  its  historic  debate  on  the 
population  problem. 

U.N.  Involvement  in  Population  Field 

While  the  resolution  on  "Population  Growth 
and  Economic  Development"  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  the 
United  Nations  had  not  previously  been  inac- 
tive in  the  population  field.  In  the  17  years  of 
its  existence  the  United  Nations  has : 

— established  a  population  unit  in  the  Secre- 
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tariat    (now  the   Population   Branch   of  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Affairs), 

— created  the  Population  Commission,  a 
group  of  government  representatives  meeting 
once  every  2  years, 

—held  a  World  Population  Conference  under 
U.N.  auspices  in  1954, 

— encouraged  regional  economic  commissions 
located  in  the  less  developed  areas— the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East, 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America, 
and  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa — 
to  become  increasingly  active  in  the  population 
field, 

— and  organized  regional  demographic  re- 
search and  training  centers  in  Bombay,  San- 
tiago, and  Cairo  to  provide  advisory  services 
to  countries  of  these  regions. 

Through  activities  such  as  these  the  United 
Nations  has  been  making  a  major  contribution 
to  an  understanding  of  the  population  problem : 

In  the  field  of  information  it  has  encouraged 
and  assisted  member  governments  to  obtain 
factual  information  on  the  size,  composition, 
and  trends  of  their  populations  and  the  inter- 
relation between  population  growth  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  development. 

In  the  field  of  training  it  has  helped  develop 
a  whole  range  of  skills  in  the  demographic 
field— in  census  taking,  population  projections, 
and  economic  analysis. 

In  the  field  of  discussion  it  has  promoted  a 
full  and  responsible  exchange  of  ideas  on  all 
aspects  of  the  population  problem. 

These  contributions  of  the  United  Nations 
should  not  be  underestimated.  When  the  Pop- 
ulation Commission  met  for  the  first  time 
in  1947,  demographic  statistics,  including  cen- 
sus and  vital  statistics,  were  so  incomplete  that 
it  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  to  speak 
knowledgeably  of  world  population  trends  or 
world  population  problems.  It  is  easy  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  devoted 
labors  of  the  population  and  statistical  sections 
of  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  both  operating  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Population  and  Statistical 
Commissions,  we  would  even  now  not  be  able  to 
discern  the  outlines  of  the  world  population 
problem  or  the  problems  of  most  major  regions. 


Seventeen  years  of  slow,  careful  accumula- 
tion of  basic  factual  information  helped  lay 
the  groundwork  for  enlightened  consideration 
of  the  economic  and  social  implications  of 
population  trends.  At  this  conference  there 
are  a  number  of  people  who  played  significant 
roles  in  the  development  of  this  important 
work. 

Building  on  this  solid  record  of  achievement, 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  on  "Popula- 
tion Growth  and  Economic  Development"  was 
designed  to  increase  the  level  of  U.N.  involve- 
ment in  the  population  field.  The  resolution 
called  for  action  under  five  main  heads : 

First,  the  Secretary-General  was  requested 
to  conduct  an  "inquiry"  among  member  states 
"concerning  the  particular  problems  confront- 
ing them  as  a  result  of  the  reciprocal  action 
of  economic  development  and  population 
changes.  ..." 

This  inquiry  will  help  focus  the  attention  of 
responsible  officials  in  all  countries  on  the  im- 
plications of  population  trends  for  economic 
and  social  planning,  open  up  channels  of  com- 
munication between  policymakers  and  local 
demographic  experts,  and  encourage  govern- 
ments without  competent  experts  of  their  own 
to  seek  outside  assistance.  Such  assistance  will 
be  available  not  only  from  the  United  Nations 
but  from  various  foreign  governments  and 
private  institutions— in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  from  such  agencies  as  AID  [Agency 
for  International  Development],  the  U.S.  Cen- 
sus Bureau,  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  the 
Population  Council. 

Second,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  was  asked,  in  cooperation 
with  the  specialized  agencies,  regional  economic 
commissions,  and  the  Population  Commission, 
to  "intensify  its  studies  and  research  on  the 
interrelationship  of  population  growth  and  ec- 
onomic and  social  development,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries for  investment  in  health  and  educational 
facilities.  .  .  ." 

The  intensification  of  studies  and  research 
called  for  under  this  section  will  involve  not 
only  a  substantial  increase  in  the  program  of 
work  of  the  population  section  at  U.N.  head- 
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quarters,  the  demographic  staffs  of  the  regional 
economic  commissions,  and  the  regional  demo- 
graphic research  and  training  centers,  but  also 
correlative  studies  in  the  educational  and  health 
fields  conducted  in  cooperation  with  UNESCO 
[United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization]  and  the  World  Health 
Organization. 

Third,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  was 
directed  to  report  its  findings  with  respect  to 
all  of  the  foregoing  to  the  General  Assembly 
not  later  than  at  the  Assembly's  19th  session  in 
1964. 

Fourth,  United  Nations  agencies  were  asked 
to  encourage  and  assist  governments,  especially 
of  the  less  developed  countries,  "in  obtaining 
basic  data  and  carrying  out  essential  studies  of 
the  demographic  aspects,  as  well  as  other 
aspects,  of  their  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment problems.  .  .  ." 

Fifth,  the  World  Population  Conference 
scheduled  for  1965  was  requested  to  "pay  special 
attention  to  the  interrelationships  of  popula- 
tion growth  with  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, particularly  in  countries  that  are  less 
developed.  .  .  ." 

As  noted  earlier,  the  resolution  containing 
these  five  action  paragraphs  was  approved 
overwhelmingly  with  no  negative  votes.  A 
good  deal  of  controversy  developed,  however, 
over  another  section  not  included  in  the  resolu- 
tion as  finally  adopted  which  read : 

.  .  .  and  that  the  United  Nations  give  technical 
assistance  as  requested  by  governments  for  national 
projects  and  programs  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
population. 

This  section  was  widely  interpreted  as  calling 
for  United  Nations  technical  assistance  in  the 
actual  implementation  of  family  planning  pro- 
grams. It  was  approved  by  a  narrow  margin 
in  committee,  but  in  the  plenary,  where  a  two- 
thirds  majority  is  required  on  important  ques- 
tions, it  failed  of  adoption  by  a  vote  of  34  in 
favor,  34  against,  with  32  abstentions. 

As  a  practical  matter  the  defeat  of  this  para- 
graph did  not  alter  the  authority  already 
possessed  by  the  United  Nations  as  a  result  of 
previous  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 


grant  technical  assistance  upon  request  to  mem- 
ber nations. 

The  momentum  generated  by  the  General 
Assembly  resolution  was  maintained  at  subse- 
quent meetings  of  the  United  Nations  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  few  months. 

A  resolution  on  "Intensification  of  Demo- 
graphic Studies,  Eesearch  and  Training"  intro- 
duced by  the  United  States  in  association  with 
Japan  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  was  unan- 
imously adopted  by  the  Population  Commis- 
sion in  February  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  in  April.  This  resolution  spelled  out 
some  of  the  practical  implications  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  and  contained  other 
important  provisions  as  well. 

Among  other  things,  the  resolution: 

— invited  the  regional  economic  commissions 
to  intensify  their  demographic  work, 

— requested  the  United  Nations  to  accelerate 
preparation  of  technical  manuals  for  use  in  de- 
mographic work,  hasten  revision  of  certain  basic 
demographic  publications,  and  study  the  use  of 
electronic  computers  in  the  analysis  of  demo- 
graphic data, 

— requested  adequate  budgetary  provision  for 
this  and  other  work, 

— and  urged  the  developed  countries  to  "con- 
sider the  value  to  the  developing  countries"  of 
initiating  or  expanding  research  on  the  inter- 
relationship between  population  trends  and 
economic  and  social  development,  research  re- 
lated to  population  such  as  on  health  and  edu- 
cation, training  of  experts  in  the  less  developed 
countries  in  demography  and  statistics,  and  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  the  developing 
countries  in  census  taking,  vital  statistics,  and 
utilizing  demographic  data  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic planning. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  the  U.N.  Secretariat  has  also  begun 
work  on  the  inquiry  to  member  governments. 

This  inquiry  will  take  the  form  of  a  question- 
naire which  will  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  the  specialized  agencies. 
When  the  answers  to  this  questionnaire  are 
compiled  and  analyzed  and  laid  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1964,  the  United  Nations  will 
have  before  it  the  most  comprehensive  inf orma- 
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tion  yet  assembled  on  the  attitudes  and  policies 
of  governments  on  the  population  problem. 

Principal  Viewpoints  Revealed  in  U.N.  Debate 

The  debate  in  the  General  Assembly  which 
preceded  the  passage  of  the  resolution  on  "Pop- 
ulation Growth  and  Economic  Development" 
provided  a  striking  illustration  of  the  unique 
value  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  international 
forum.  It  was  an  enlightening  experience  for 
all  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  to  participate 
on  behalf  of  our  respective  governments.  It  is 
tempting  to  describe  this  fascinating  debate  in 
detail,  but  time  will  permit  only  a  brief  (and 
inevitably  oversimplified)  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal viewpoints  which  emerged. 

The  first  viewpoint  was  represented  by  the 
Government  of  Sweden  and  the  other  sponsors 
of  the  resolution— Ceylon,  Denmark,  Ghana, 
Greece,  Nepal,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Sweden, 
Tunisia,  Turkey,  Uganda,  and  the  United  Arab 
Eepublic.  These  supporters  of  the  resolution 
argued  that  population  growth  posed  grave 
problems  for  economic  and  social  development 
and  that  urgent  action  was  required  to  deal 
with  it.  They  advocated  a  major  increase  in 
United  Nations  activity  in  the  population  field, 
including  technical  assistance  in  the  field  of 
family  planning.  Support  for  this  viewpoint 
was  expressed  by  most  Moslem  countries  (e.g. 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  Tunisia,  Turkey, 
and  Pakistan),  some  countries  of  Asia  (e.g. 
India,  Nepal,  Thailand,  Malaya,  and  Japan), 
and  some  countries  of  Africa  (e.g.  Ghana, 
Guinea,  and  Uganda).  This  viewpoint  found 
only  scattered  support  in  Latin  America. 

A  second  viewpoint  was  put  forward  by 
Argentina  and  Ireland,  with  support  from  a 
few  other  countries,  principally  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. These  countries  questioned  the  existence 
of  a  population  problem,  challenged  the  right 
of  the  United  Nations  to  discuss  it,  and  were 
particularly  outspoken  in  opposing  a  U.N.  pro- 
gram in  family  planning  financed  from  tech- 
nical assistance  funds  to  which  they  were 
contributing. 

A  third  viewpoint  was  expressed  by  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  countries  including  France 
and   other   countries   of   continental   Europe, 


some  French  African  countries,  and  some  Latin 
American  countries.  These  countries  conceded 
the  existence  of  population  problems  in  some 
areas  but  argued  that  action  by  the  United 
Nations  should  be  deferred  pending  further 
study.  This  group  opposed  the  controversial 
technical  assistance  section  and  took  the  initia- 
tive in  introducing  the  proposal  for  an  inquiry 
on  member  countries'  population  problems. 

A  fourth  viewpoint  was  that  expressed  by 
the  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  During  the 
General  Assembly  debate,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  some  of  its  satellites  expounded  the  tradi- 
tional Communist  position  that  Western  dis- 
cussions of  the  population  problem  were  based 
on  "neo-Malthusian  fallacies"  and  that  pop- 
ulation problems  ceased  to  exist  under 
communism. 

This  Communist  line  was  poorly  received  by 
the  Assembly.  At  least  one  representative  of 
a  less  developed  country  chided  the  Soviets  for 
favoring  planning  in  all  sectors  of  economic 
life  except  the  human  sector — the  one  most  im- 
portant in  its  implications  for  economic  and 
social  growth. 

The  negative  Soviet  statement  in  the  popu- 
lation debate  was  followed  by  a  significant 
shift  in  the  Communist  line.  When  it  came 
time  to  vote,  the  Soviet  bloc  did  not  oppose  but 
merely  abstained  on  the  General  Assembly 
resolution. 

What  is  even  more  surprising,  the  Soviet 
representative  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  commended  the 
United  Nations  for  its  work  in  the  population 
field,  agreed  that  population  growth  is  an  ur- 
gent problem  for  less  developed  countries,  and 
announced  the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  demo- 
graphic field. 

This  change  in  the  Soviet  position  on  popula- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  follows  reports  of 
increasing  resort  in  recent  years  to  birth  con- 
trol and  abortion  within  the  Soviet  Union  and 
some  other  bloc  countries  and  of  Khrushchev's 
personal  interest  in  a  recent  publication  stress- 
ing the  economic  dangers  of  overpopulation. 
The  recent  discussions  at  the  United  Nations 
may  signal  a  new  era  of  Soviet  propaganda  on 
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the  subject  of  population.  Whether  because  of 
internal  problems,  or  a  desire  to  cultivate  the 
favor  of  less  developed  countries,  or  both,  the 
Soviet  Union  now  appears  ready  to  exercise 
leadership  in  action  programs  in  the  population 
field. 

As  for  the  United  States,  our  position  in  the 
United  Nations  debate  is  already  known  to 
you.  We  made  a  strong  statement3  under- 
lining the  importance  of  the  population  prob- 
lem, the  need  for  more  knowledge  about  it,  and 
the  necessity  for  each  country  to  determine 
its  own  population  policy  in  accordance  with 
its  economic,  social,  cultural,  and  religious 
circumstances. 

More  specifically,  we  expressed  support  for 
the  resolution  on  "Population  Growth  and  Eco- 
nomic Development"  in  its  original  form,  which 
included  the  controversial  section  on  technical 
assistance.  We  abstained,  however,  in  the 
separate  vote  on  this  section  for  two  reasons : 

— first,  because  it  was  superfluous,  neither 
adding  nor  subtracting  from  the  authority  al- 
ready possessed  by  the  United  Nations  to  grant 
technical  assistance  upon  request  to  member 
nations ; 

— second,  because  of  our  belief  that,  in  the 
light  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  General  As- 
sembly debate,  United  Nations  activity  should 
emphasize  those  three  areas  in  which  there  was 
broad  agreement  among  the  members,  namely, 
information,  training,  and  discussion  in  popu- 
lation problems. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  second 
consideration  in  a  moment. 

U.S.  Program  for  International  Cooperation 

What  conclusions  can  we  draw  from  the 
United  Nations  debates  on  the  population  prob- 
lem ?  What  forms  of  international  cooperation 
should  we  be  seeking  on  this  subject  in  the  years 
ahead  ? 

I  believe  we  can  identify  an  emerging  con- 
sensus on  the  subject  of  population.    My  re- 


*  For  text  of  statements  made  by  Mr.  Gardner  in  the 
Economic  and  Financial  Committee  on  Dec.  10  and  13, 
1962,  see  Hid.,  p.  14. 


view  of  the  recent  United  Nations  debate  has 
emphasized  the  differences  between  the  member 
countries.  Yet  this  debate,  just  as  recent  dis- 
cussions within  our  own  country,  also  revealed 
a  large  measure  of  common  ground. 

To  begin  with,  the  desire  for  increased  knowl- 
edge about  population  trends,  particularly  in 
relation  to  economic  and  social  development,  is 
now  nearly  universal.  We  have  passed,  almost 
without  noticing  it,  from  a  period  in  which  the 
major  uncertainty  concerned  the  existence  of 
the  world  population  problem  to  a  period  in 
which  the  major  uncertainty  is  what  can  and 
should  be  done  about  it. 

Moreover,  even  in  the  matter  of  what  should 
be  done  about  the  population  problem,  it  is 
possible  to  see : 

— that  there  is  no  significant  body  of  respon- 
sible opinion  among  people  of  any  major 
religious,  ethical,  or  ideological  persuasion 
which  advocates  totally  unplanned  or  unregu- 
lated fertility,  although  there  are  sincere  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  the  means  which  are 
morally  permissible  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
means  which  are  available ; 

— that  there  is  virtually  universal  agreement, 
on  both  ethical  and  practical  grounds,  that  de- 
cisions about  responsible  parenthood  can  be 
made  only  by  individual  parents  themselves  in 
the  light  of  their  responsibilities  to  their  chil- 
dren and  their  society,  and  to  the  moral  values 
which  govern  alike  parents,  children,  and 
societies. 

The  time  has  come  to  develop  out  of  this  con- 
sensus a  blueprint  for  international  cooperation 
which  takes  account  of  the  politics  as  well  as  the 
economics  of  the  population  problem. 

The  fundamental  concept  in  such  a  blueprint 
should  be  the  principle  of  free  choice.  Despite 
the  growing  consensus  on  the  matters  already 
mentioned,  differences  continue  to  exist  between 
religious  groups  on  specific  methods  of  family 
planning.  When  it  comes  to  implementation  of 
population  policy,  the  views  of  all  groups 
should  be  respected.  Participation  in  programs 
of  family  planning  should  be  contingent  upon 
the  agreement  of  the  country  concerned. 

As  we  noted  in  the  Assembly,  the  United  Na- 
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tions  already  has  authority  to  grant  technical 
assistance  in  the  population  field  upon  request 
to  member  governments.  From  a  practical 
point  of  view,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ear- 
mark United  Nations  funds  for  those  par- 
ticular activities  in  the  population  field  on 
which  members  are  seriously  divided.  The  po- 
tential resources  of  the  United  Nations,  both  in 
terms  of  funds  and  personnel  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  family  planning  programs,  are  minus- 
cule compared  to  the  resources  in  member 
countries.  In  the  pluralistic  society  of  the  free 
world  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  sources  of  as- 
sistance from  governments,  foundations,  uni- 
versities, and  even  private  business  firms,  as 
well  as  international  organizations. 

All  of  these  have  something  to  contribute  in 
the  field  of  population.  All  can  make  more 
substantial  contributions  in  the  future  than 
they  have  in  the  past.  What  we  need  is 
an  international  division  of  labor,  taking  ac- 
count of  the  comparative  advantage,  from  the 
political  as  well  as  the  economic  and  technical 
point  of  view,  of  the  different  sources  of 
potential  assistance. 

The  following  is  a  rough  blueprint  of  a  pro- 
gram of  international  cooperation  which  the 
United  States  will  be  supporting  in  the  months 
ahead  with  respect  to  the  key  elements  of  the 
population  problem: 

1.  Information  and  Analysis 

There  is,  as  noted  earlier,  a  need  for  more 
demographic  information  and  analysis,  partic- 
ularly on  the  interrelation  between  population 
growth  and  economic  and  social  development. 
Since  there  is  universal  agreement  on  this  need, 
all  governments  and  international  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  private  institutions,  can  play 
a  significant  role. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  support 
the  expansion  of  United  Nations  activities  in 
the  demographic  field.  Moreover,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  will  respond  to 
requests  for  assistance  from  developing  coun- 
tries in  preparing,  executing,  and  analyzing 
population  censuses  and  in  utilizing  demo- 
graphic data  and  analyses  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic planning.    It  will  do  this  both  by  mak- 


ing United  States  advisers  available  and  by 
training  experts  from  the  developing  coun- 
tries themselves. 

2.  Medical  Research 

There  seems  to  be  widespread  agreement  on 
the  need  for  more  knowledge  about  the  basic 
life  processes  which  govern  childbearing.  As 
President  Kennedy  pointed  out  at  a  recent 
press  conference,  we  need  to  know  more  about 
the  whole  reproduction  cycle,  and  this  infor- 
mation should  be  made  more  available  to  the 
world  so  that  everyone  can  make  his  own 
judgment. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  we  need  more 
knowledge  on  how  to  overcome  both  involun- 
tary childlessness  and  involuntary  parenthood 
through  measures  which  are  consistent  with 
different  religious,  cultural,  and  economic 
circumstances.  We  need  particularly  a  great 
deal  more  study  of  human  fertility  and 
reproduction. 

We  support  studies  to  this  end  through  our 
own  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Moreover, 
we  favor  the  conduct  of  such  studies  through 
the  United  Nations,  specifically  through  the 
medical  research  program  of  the  World  Health 
Organization. 

3.  Health  and  Social  Services 

The  major  obstacle  to  the  implementation  of 
family-planning  policies  in  the  less  developed 
countries  is  the  lack  of  a  network  of  health  and 
social  services  to  implement  policy  at  the  vil- 
lage level.  The  development  of  such  an  insti- 
tutional infrastructure  is  desirable  for  its  own 
sake  as  well  as  for  the  implementation  of  fam- 
ily-planning policies.  It  commands  wide- 
spread endorsement  and  should  be  the  object  of 
intensified  efforts  by  governments  and  private 
institutions  as  well  as  by  United  Nations 
agencies. 

4-.  The  Implementation    of    Family -Planning 
Programs 

This  is  the  only  area  in  which  major  dis- 
agreements exist  and  will  continue  to  exist  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  Countries  seeking  help 
in  the  implementation  of  family-planning  pro- 
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grams  should  have  access  to  the  wide  variety  of 
sources  of  assistance  available  throughout  the 
world. 

While  the  United  States  will  not  advocate  any 
specific  family-planning  policy  to  any  other 
country,  we  can  help  other  countries,  upon  re- 
quest, to  find  potential  sources  of  information 
and  assistance  on  ways  and  means  of  dealing 
with  population  problems.  The  provision  of 
materials  for  this  purpose  can  best  be  done  by 
those  governments  whose  citizens  are  not  di- 
vided on  this  question,  by  private  foundations, 
and  by  business  firms. 

The  implementation  of  this  blueprint  in  the 
years  ahead  will  require  flexibility  and  imagi- 
nation. The  members  of  this  Arden  House  con- 
ference have  distinguished  themselves  in  arous- 
ing the  world's  concern  with  the  population 
problem.  The  further  challenge  is  to  devise 
programs  of  action  founded  on  the  principle  of 
free  choice  which  make  sense  in  political  as  well 
as  in  technical  and  economic  terms. 

U.S.,  Canada,  and  Japan  To  Discuss 
North  Pacific  Fisheries 

Press  release  275  dated  May  21 

Delegations  of  Canada,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States  will  meet  at  Washington,  D.C.,  beginning 
June  6  to  discuss  the  International  Convention 
for  the  High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific Ocean.1  The  meeting  is  expected  to  last 
2  or  3  weeks.  Benjamin  A.  Smith  will  head  the 
U.S.  delegation,  with  the  rank  of  ambassador. 
The  delegation  will  include  advisers  from  the 
U.S.  Congress,  as  well  as  from  government  and 
industry. 

The  tripartite  treaty  which  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  entered  into  force  in  1953. 
Its  objective  is  to  insure  the  maximum  sustained 
productivity  of  the  fishery  resources  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean.  The  treaty  has  a  mini- 
mum duration  of  10  years,  which  will  have 
elapsed  on  June  12, 1963.  Following  this  date, 
any  one  of  the  three  Governments  may  termi- 
nate the  treaty  upon  1  year's  notice.  The  June 
meeting  originated  from  a  request  by  the  Jap- 
anese Government  for  such  discussions. 


Delegation  of  Authority  Under 
1949  Wheat  Agreement  Act 

AN     EXECUTIVE     ORDER1 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1641  et 
seq.),  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Act,"  it  is  hereby 
ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Scope.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Secretary")  shall  exercise 
the  power,  authority,  and  discretion  conferred  on  the 
President  by  the  Act,  and  to  this  end  the  Secretary  is 
authorized,  among  other  things,  to : 

(a)  Make  available  or  cause  to  be  made  available, 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  such  quan- 
tities of  wheat  and  wheat-flour  and  at  such  prices  as 
are  necessary  to  exercise  the  rights,  obtain  the  bene- 
fits, achieve  the  objectives,  and  fulfill  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement. 

(b)  Prohibit  or  restrict  the  importation  or  exporta- 
tion of  wheat  or  wheat-flour  and  issue  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

(c)  Require,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  the  making  of  such  reports  and  the 
keeping  of  such  records  as  he  finds  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

(d)  Examine  such  books,  papers,  records,  accounts, 
correspondence,  contracts,  documents,  and  memoranda 
as  are  relevant  to  transactions  under  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  and  are  within  the  control  of  any 
person  required  to  make  reports  or  keep  records  under 
such  regulations. 

(e)  Take  such  other  action  as  may  be  necessary  in 
his  judgment  in  the  implementation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement. 

Sec.  2.  Interagency  Cooperation.  The  Secretary,  in 
exercising  the  authority  delegated  herein,  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations,  and  other  officers  or  agencies 
of  the  Government  as  maybe  appropriate. 

Sec.  3.  Redelegation.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  redelegate  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture the  authority  hereinabove  delegated  to  him. 


f(LJL^\ 


The  White  House, 
May  22, 1963. 


1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2786. 


1  No.  11108 ;  28  Fed.  Reg.  5185. 
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The  Role  of  Music 
in  Cultural  Exchange 

by  Lucius  D.  Battle 1 

I  am  honored  by  the  invitation  to  participate 
in  your  meeting  and  I  am  delighted  to  be  here. 

You  doubtless  saw  a  couple  of  Sundays  ago — 
and  what  a  joy  it  is  to  have  the  New  York  pa- 
pers again ! — the  remark  attributed  to  Camille 
Saint-Saens :  "Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
speak  about  music.  The  attempt  is  very 
arduous  for  musicians  themselves  and  nearly 
impossible  for  the  others." 

I  am  definitely  one  of  the  "others" :  I  doubt 
if  I  would  recognize  an  augmented  sixth  in 
broad  daylight,  and  the  Ionian  mode  is  really 
Greek  to  me.  But  I  am,  thank  Heaven,  a  music 
lover.  Moreover,  it  is  my  business  to  know 
something  about  music  as  an  American  export, 
and  I  feel  very  much  at  home  with  my  subject 
today:  "The  Eole  of  Music  in  Cultural  Ex- 
change." I  need  not  say  that  I  shall  be  speaking 
only  of  the  Government's  activity  in  this  field. 

Actually  there  are  two  programs  for  which 
my  bureau  is  responsible  in  which  music  plays 
a  part.  Let  me  speak  first  of  the  one  that  I 
think  is  the  more  familiar  to  you. 

Cultural  Presentations  Program 

The  cultural  presentations  program,  as  we 
call  it,  dates  from  1954.  It  involves  the  send- 
ing abroad  of  the  most  representative  examples 
of  America's  performing  arts:  music,  drama, 
and  the  dance.  (Parenthetically  and  just  for 
the  record,  sports  are  included — for  adminis- 
trative convenience.) 

By  demonstrating  to  people  of  other  coun- 
tries the  depth  and  richness  of  our  cultural  life, 
the  program  contributes  significantly  to  our 
foreign  relations  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
term — to  what  has  well  been  called  "total  di- 
plomacy." Its  purpose  was  restated  in  a  fine 
way  recently  as  follows :  ".  .  .  to  reflect  abroad 
the  state  of  the  performing  arts  in  America, 
both  in  terms  of  creative  cultural  vitality  and 

1  Address  made  before  the  National  Music  Council 
at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  May  22  (press  release  271  dated 
May  21).  Mr.  Battle  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 


of  the  desire  and  capacity  of  a  free  people  to 
support  the  development  of  a  flourishing  na- 
tional culture."  This  is  quoted  from  a  report 2 
of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  which 
went  on  to  say :  "A  nation  can  disclose  impor- 
tant aspects  of  its  total  character  through  the 
manner  in  which  it  seeks  to  develop  the  highest 
peaceful  arts." 

In  a  program  so  conceived,  the  reflection  of 
our  American  musical  life  must  play  an  im- 
portant role.  And  it  does.  Of  the  159  attrac- 
tions sent  overseas  since  the  program's  incep- 
tion, 62  were  solo  performers  and  52  were  in- 
strumental or  choral  groups.  That  is,  114 — or 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  total — were  in  the 
field  of  music. 

In  making  our  selections,  we  draw  on  our 
nation's  vast  artistic  resources  for  exponents  of 
the  best  in  classical  and  contemporary  serious 
music,  folk  music,  and  jazz.  One  of  our  aims 
is  to  show  that  the  New  World  has  amalga- 
mated the  best  of  the  Old  "World's  heritage  with 
new  forms,  approaches,  and  musical  thought. 
Another  is  to  demonstrate  that  America  enjoys 
a  cultural  climate  in  which  the  people's  interest 
and  support  have  led  to  the  achievement  of  the 
highest  standards  of  excellence.  No  group  has 
done  more  than  American  musicians  to  convey 
our  cultural  maturity  and  to  give  the  lie  to  the 
diehard  cliche  that  America  is  a  materialistic 
and  culturally  underdeveloped  nation. 

Just  in  the  past  2  weeks  we  have  had  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  what  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
can artist  can  do  for  us  as  a  country  and  as  a 
culture.  Eugene  Istomin  gave  recitals  in  Bul- 
garia and  in  Turkey.  In  Sofia  there  was  wild 
applause  by  an  audience  made  up  chiefly  of 
young  people,  who  clamored  for  encores. 
When  he  left  the  concert  hall,  the  youngsters 
cheered  him  to  the  echo,  shouting :  "We've  never 
heard  such  music"  and  "Long  live  Americans." 
When  Mr.  Istomin  replied  in  Bussian,  express- 
ing his  thanks,  many  yelled:  "Say  it  in  Eng- 
lish!" At  his  performance  with  the  Sofia 
Philharmonic  he  met  again  with  a  tremendous 


mi 


2  A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Report  of  Survey 
of  Cultural  Presentations  Program,  dated  Dec.  17, 1962, 
are  available  upon  request  from  the  Office  of  Media 
Services,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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ovation.  He  was  equally  successful  in  Turkey, 
where  he  gave  a  recital  in  the  conservatory 
and,  on  invitation,  instruction  to  music  teachers. 
Our  Embassy  in  Ankara  reported  Mr.  Istomin's 
visit  had  a  definite  political  importance,  quite 
apart  from  its  artistic  value. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  quality  and  variety 
of  the  attractions  we  have  selected  to  go  abroad 
in  the  coming  year,  I  would  like  to  run  over  the 
schedule  we  recently  announced : 

To  Africa — the  Dorian  Quintet  and  the 
Claremont  Quartet. 

To  Latin  America — the  University  of  Illinois 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Robert  Shaw  Chorale 
and  Orchestra,  and  the  Roger  Wagner  Chorale. 

To  Western  Europe — the  American  Chamber 
Orchestra  under  Alfred  Wallenstein,  the  North 
Texas  State  University  A  Cappella  Choir,  and 
the  University  of  Southern  California  Cham- 
ber Singers. 

To  Eastern  Europe — the  Baird  Marionettes 
and  the  Clarion  Concerts  Orchestra. 

To  the  Far  East — Jose  Limon  and  his  dance 
company,  the  Peabody  Singers  (of  Nashville), 
and  the  University  of  Kansas  Brass  Choir. 

To  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia — Duke 
Ellington  and  Orchestra  and  the  University  of 
Maryland  Madrigal  Singers. 

You  will  share  our  satisfaction,  I  am  sure, 
at  the  balance  between  professional  and  aca- 
demic groups.  I  believe  no  country  can  match 
ours  in  the  breadth  and  quality  of  the  musical 
life  flourishing  in  colleges,  universities,  and 
conservatories.  Constantly  noted  in  the  reports 
from  our  embassies  is  the  impression  our  young 
people  make  on  foreign  audiences.  So  often 
maligned  as  shallow,  spoiled,  and  materialistic, 
they  in  fact  demonstrate  unanswerably  a  love 
for,  and  dedication  to,  music  that  stuns  their 
critics — both  professional  and  amateur.  These 
are  our  modern-day  cultural  pioneers — teen- 
agers, many  of  them,  who  tour  under  strenuous 
conditions,  without  pay,  and  with  the  prospect 
on  their  return  of  hours  of  study  at  nights  and 
in  summer  school  to  catch  up  with  their  studies. 
For  chapter  and  verse  on  all  this,  I  refer  you 
to  your  distinguished  president,  who  I  think 
may  not  be  averse  to  talking  about  life  abroad 
with  the  Eastman  Philharmonia. 


American  Specialists  Program 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  the  other  pro- 
gram I  mentioned  at  the  outset.  There  is  in 
the  bureau  that  I  direct  an  office  known  as  the 
Division  of  Americans  Abroad.  It  administers 
what  we  call  the  American  specialists  program. 
In  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  this  division  has  selected  and  given  as- 
sistance to  170  prominent  Americans,  in  19 
professional,  educational,  and  cultural  cate- 
gories, to  go  abroad,  usually  to  meet  specific 
needs  designated  by  our  embassies.  Of  these 
170  persons,  22  were  from  the  field  of  music. 
While  the  Office  of  Cultural  Presentations  sends 
persons  to  perform,  the  22  musicians  under  the 
American  specialists  program  went  out  not 
primarily  to  perform  but  to  share  their  talents 
with  their  counterparts  in  other  countries 
through  lectures,  master  classes,  and  other 
means.  This  is  a  quiet,  unpretentious,  but  ef- 
fective program.  These  are  truly  music  mis- 
sionaries, imparting  their  experience  in  teach- 
ing methods,  organization,  and  the  upgrading 
of  the  tools  of  the  trade.  They  also  bring  to 
others  the  rich  intangibles :  dedication,  inspira- 
tion— all  those  things  that,  here  in  this  country, 
helped  them  to  the  top  of  their  profession. 

This  intimate  mingling  of  men  of  music,  their 
ideas  and  their  ideals,  is  an  investment  that  will 
bring  forth  dividends  beyond  measure. 

Gifted  as  he  is,  pianist  Joel  Rosen,  for  in- 
stance, did  not  go  to  Latin  America  with  the 
principal  purpose  of  giving  recitals  but  to  share 
his  gifts — with  groups  of  promising  young  mu- 
sicians, with  teachers  at  all  levels  of  education, 
with  government  leaders  eager  to  improve  the 
standards  of  their  countries'  arts.  Howard 
Mitchell,  of  the  Washington  National  Sym- 
phony, is  known  and  revered  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  for  spending  two  summers  helping 
the  Sodre  Orchestra  become  one  of  the  finest  on 
the  continent.  Robert  Stevenson,  authority  on 
Latin  American  music  and  fluent  in  Spanish, 
was  one  of  our  most  effective  specialists  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti.  In  Tunis,  Anis 
Fulheihan  helped  establish  the  Tunisian  In- 
ternational Cultural  Center.  At  the  same  time 
one  of  his  colleagues,  Herbert  Pomeroy,  was 
being  hailed  for  his  help  in  organizing  Radio 
Malaya's  orchestra.     To  Europe  went  Henry 
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Cowell,  Aaron  Copland,  Virgil  Thompson,  El- 
liott Carter,  Gunther  Schuller — all  exchanging 
ideas  and  knowledge  with  leaders,  young  and 
old,  in  the  field  of  composition,  particularly 
America's. 

The  names  of  those  asked  to  participate  in 
the  American  specialists  program  come  from 
many  sources — sometimes  from  the  posts  re- 
questing their  services,  sometimes  from  profes- 
sional organizations,  or  from  former  grantees, 
or  our  extensive  biographic  files.  Since  the 
program  is  modest  and  tends  to  reflect  specific 
requests  from  our  overseas  missions,  we  do  not 
solicit  formal  applications  from  the  public. 
But  the  Department  is,  of  course,  always  glad 
to  know  or  hear  of  outstanding  musicians  who 
may  be  available  to  help  in  this  important  work. 

I  have  given  you  but  a  few  examples  of  our 
men  of  music  who  go  abroad  not  so  much  to  dis- 
play their  talent  as  to  show  whence  it  came  and 
how  it  was  nourished  in  its  country  of  origin — 
and  why,  perhaps,  it  can  work  equally  well  for 
any  country  with  a  like  desire  to  find  music's 
highest  meaning  for  its  own  people. 

Support  of  Music  Council 

I  have  expressed  my  gratitude  for  the  op- 
portunity of  being  with  you  today.  Let  me 
say  now  that  I  am  even  more  grateful  that  you 
are  with  us.  Your  indispensable  contribution 
is  symbolized  by  your  membership  in  the  U.S. 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  which 
works  in  an  interlocking  field  in  which  my  bu- 
reau has  an  active  interest.  The  National  Music 
Council  is  represented  by  your  own  archivist, 
Dr.  [Harold]  Spivacke.  One  of  your  member 
organizations— the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference — also  has  a  voice  in  the  Commis- 
sion's work.  Perhaps  Dr.  [Wiley  L.]  House- 
wright  is  here  today  ? 

Dr.  [Howard]  Hanson  and  Mr.  [Edwin] 
Hughes,  and  again  Dr.  Spivacke,  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Music  Advisory  Panel,  to  which  our 
program  owes  so  much.  Seventeen  of  your  54 
member  groups  are  engaged  in  the  international 
aspects  of  music.    And  so  it  goes. 

I  know  we  can  count  on  your  continuing,  and 
even  increased,  support  for  our  programs.  They 
must  keep  pace  with  the  ever-accelerating  de- 
velopments in  a  world  of  change.    For  the  5 


years  before  I  assumed  my  present  duties,  the 
cultural  presentations  program,  as  measured  by 
its  share  of  appropriated  funds,  did  not  keep 
pace.  Difficulties  in  organization  and  proce- 
dures had  tended  to  offset  and  obscure  the  con- 
tribution of  dedicated  exponents  of  all  the  per- 
forming arts. 

This  situation  was  one  of  my  earliest  concerns 
as  Assistant  Secretary.  As  soon  as  feasible,  I 
requested  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  to 
undertake  a  thoroughgoing  survey.  Some  of 
you  are  familiar  with  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. We  have  followed  through.  Some 
of  the  constructive  changes  we  have  made  have 
already  paid  dividends;  others  will  bear  fruit 
only  in  the  months  and  years  ahead ;  still  others 
are  being  held  in  readiness — to  be  effected,  one 
by  one,  as  the  untrammeled  growth  of  the  pro- 
gram calls  for  them. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  made  a  fresh 
start.    We  are  on  our  way. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
and  through  your  colleagues  here,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  more  than  1,200,000  members  you 
represent  for  their  faithful  stewardship  of  a 
priceless  heritage  and  to  bespeak  their  con- 
tinued help  in  the  inspiring  mission  of  sharing 
our  cultural  treasures  with  an  expectant  world. 
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the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Staffing  and 
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Trends  in  Latin  American  Economic  Development 


Statement  by  Edwin  M.  Martin 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs 1 


Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  delegates:  On  behalf 
of  my  delegation  I  wish  to  express  our  great 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  participate  in  this  im- 
portant conference  in  this  truly  delightful  set- 
ting at  Mar  del  Plata.  This  is  a  particularly 
significant  conference  in  that  it  marks  the  end 
of  the  long  tenure  of  Dr.  Prebisch  as  the  head 
of  the  ECLA  secretariat. 

In  paying  tribute  to  our  distinguished  Execu- 
tive Secretary  we  can  scarcely  separate  the  man 
from  his  visible  attainments.  "An  institution," 
said  an  American  philosopher,  "is  the  length- 
ened shadow  of  one  man."  Without  overlook- 
ing the  contributions  made  by  others  to  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America,  we 
must  nevertheless  recognize  that  in  its  many 
accomplishments  Dr.  Raul  Prebisch  has  played 
a  most  formidable  role. 

The  power  of  his  influence  has  issued  from  a 
vigorous  spirit  and  a  searching  mind.  Above 
all  else,  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  conditions 
of  society  and  the  stage  in  development  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  applying  basic  eco- 
nomic and  social  truths.  Even  in  his  most 
recent  statements  we  read  an  implicit  warning 
that  each  new  day  lays  on  us  the  harsh  impera- 
tive to  begin  our  search  for  truth  again.  May 
we  continue  to  face  each  new  problem  with 
comparable  vigor,  insight,  and  tenacity  of  pur- 


1Made  before  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for 
Latin  America  at  Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina,  on  May  8. 
Mr.  Martin  was  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  10th 
session  of  ECLA,  held  at  Mar  del  Plata,  May  6-18. 


pose.  The  qualities  Dr.  Prebisch  exemplifies 
become  increasingly  valuable  as  the  world 
shrinks  and  events  move  at  an  ever  faster  tempo. 
The  United  States,  with  a  strong  frontier  tra- 
dition, has  always  valued  independence  of 
thought  and,  above  all,  intellectual  integrity. 

Through  the  dynamic  leadership  of  Dr. 
Prebisch,  ECLA  has  contributed  much  to  its 
membership.  No.  other  regional  economic  com- 
mission of  the  United  Nations  has  had  such 
continuity  of  leadership,  and  none  other  has 
produced  so  distinct  a  body  of  economic  theory. 
We  must  account  ourselves  fortunate  that  Dr. 
Prebisch  will  continue  to  be  available  as  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Latin  American  In- 
stitute for  Economic  and  Social  Planning  and 
that  he  will  serve  as  Secretary  General  of  the 
highly  important  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  next  year.  We  know 
that  he  brings  to  these  tasks  the  same  vitality 
he  has  given  so  generously  to  ECLA. 

I  should  like,  therefore,  to  join  with  other 
speakers  here  to  extend  our  warmest  gratitude 
to  Dr.  Prebisch  for  his  years  of  distinguished 
service.  At  the  same  time  we  also  wish  to  join 
with  others  in  expressing  our  pleasure  over  the 
willingness  of  Dr.  [Jose  Antonio]  Mayobre  to 
take  over  this  great  task  and  responsibility. 

We  look  forward  to  the  secretariat,  even  with- 
out Dr.  Prebisch,  continuing  to  strengthen  and 
expand  its  cooperative  relations  with  other 
inter- American  bodies,  particularly  the  Inter- 
American   Development   Bank    and  the   Pan 
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American  Union,  in  their  joint  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  Alliance  for  Progress.  We  look  for- 
ward to  the  secretariat  continuing  its  outstand- 
ing work  in  basic  long-range  studies  and  evalu- 
ations of  economic  and  social  developments  in 
Latin  America. 

Suggestions  for  Future  Studies 

Of  special  significance  in  the  years  ahead  will 
be  studies  concerning  the  facts  of  population 
characteristics  and  their  implications  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  policies.  The  secretariat  has 
already  laid  sound  foundations  for  implementa- 
tion of  recent  recommendations  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  ECOSOC  [Economic  and  Social 
Council]  in  the  demographic  field  through  its 
excellent  studies,  such  as  the  report  on  the 
"Geographic  Distribution  of  the  Population  of 
Latin  America  and  Eegional  Development 
Priorities,"  through  the  outstanding  work  of 
the  Regional  Center  for  Demographic  Training 
and  Research  in  Latin  America  established  at 
the  University  of  Chile,  and  through  the  work 
of  its  regular  staff.  We  believe  that  ECLA  is 
in  a  particularly  good  position  to  identify  and 
analyze  population  problems  of  the  region  and 
to  provide  demographic  advisory  services  to 
member  governments  in  the  context  of  the 
particular  economic,  social,  and  cultural  char- 
acteristics of  Latin  America. 

Considerably  more  might  helpfully  be  done 
by  ECLA  with  regard  to  investigating  the 
means  by  which  constructive,  forward-looking 
private  enterprise  can  contribute  more  im- 
portantly to  the  development  of  Latin  America. 
Studies  might  be  undertaken  which  would  seek 
increasingly  effective  policies  and  incentives  to 
promote  initiative  and  enterprise  in  the  private 
sector.  In  the  context  of  carrying  out  the  over- 
all goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  we  agree 
fully  with  the  statement  of  the  Council  of  Fi- 
nance Ministers  of  the  Latin  American  Govern- 
ments in  Mexico  City  last  October : 2 

Taking  into  account  the  limitations  to  the  avail- 
ability of  public  funds,  it  is  clear  that  the  objectives  of 
the  Alliance  cannot  be  achieved  without  the  full  partici- 
pation of  the  private  sector  and  adequate  measures 
must  be  taken  to  assure  maximum  contribution  to 
growth  by  the  private  sector. 


Other  examples  of  basic  studies  to  which  the 
secretariat  might  devote  special  effort  include 
studies  concerning  ways  and  means  of  advanc- 
ing the  economic  integration  of  the  region  and 
studies  concerning  basic  improvements  in  the 
implementation  of  tax  programs  and  fiscal 
policies. 

Economic  Gains  in  1962 

As  we  look  back  over  the  past  year  certain 
events  stand  out.  First,  for  the  region  as  a 
whole,  total  export  earnings,  according  to  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  figures,  reached  record 
levels  and  were  6  percent  better  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Most  countries  experienced 
gains  in  their  exports,  and  only  three  showed 
declines.  Exports  both  to  the  United  States 
and  to  Europe  were  up.  Inasmuch  as  there 
were  only  limited  changes  in  the  average  of 
prices,  the  gains  in  export  earnings  were  due 
mainly  to  an  expanded  volume  of  sales. 

Second,  even  though  the  average  increase  in 
gross  national  product  estimates  for  the  entire 
region  was  not  particularly  gratifying,  growth 
rates  in  1962  in  several  countries,  particularly 
Colombia,  Panama,  and  Peru,  were  in  excess  of 
the  target  level  adopted  in  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este,3  and  several  other  countries  showed 
quite  satisfactory  progress.  Admittedly,  the 
estimates  of  gross  national  product  are  crude, 
but  the  figures  seem  at  least  to  reflect  major 
trends. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  gains  of  1962  can  be 
maintained  and  increased  in  1963. 

You  wiU  recall  that  at  the  IA-ECOSOC 
[Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council] 
meeting  in  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  in  1961 
the  United  States  delegate  agreed  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  provide  from 
public  sources  a  substantial  part  of  the  funds 
which  Latin  America  would  require  from  all 
external  sources  over  the  next  10  years,  in  order 
to  supplement  the  efforts  of  Latin  American 
countries  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress.4 

During  the  calendar  year  1962,  United  States 
public  assistance  to  Latin  American  countries, 


IB 


*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  10,  1962,  p.  897. 


3  For  text,  see  iMd.,  Sept.  11, 1961,  p.  463. 
*  For  text  of  remarks  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Douglas  Dillon  on  Aug.  17,  1961,  see  ibid.,  p.  460. 
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in  terms  of  new  obligations  and  loan  authoriza- 
tions, exceeded  $1  billion.  These  funds  came 
from  several  sources,  including  about  $220  mil- 
lion from  Food  for  Peace,  $156  million  from 
Eximbank  long-term  loans,  $206  million  of 
loans  from  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  administered  by  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  under  a  trust 
agreement,  and  about  $450  million  from  AID 
[Agency  for  International  Development]. 
These  figures  represent  new  commitments 
entered  into  during  the  calendar  year  and  do 
not  represent  disbursements  of  funds.  Based 
upon  past  experience  with  development  loans, 
the  disbursement  of  funds  is  commonly  spread 
out  over  a  period  of  2  to  4  years,  depending 
primarily  upon  the  nature  of  the  project  being 
financed.  Periodic  summaries  of  disbursement 
figures  are  therefore  likely  to  appear  to  be 
somewhat  erratic;  for  example,  from  these 
sources  disbursements  for  fiscal  year  1962  ex- 
ceeded $1  billion,  but  for  calendar  year  1962 
they  were  about  $750  million. 

U.S.  Private  Investments  Continue  Active 

The  latest  figures  for  1962  also  show  that 
U.S.  private  companies  continued  a  very  active 
program  of  investments  in  Latin  America. 
While  there  was  an  overall  net  return  flow  of 
capital  to  the  United  States  of  about  $20  mil- 
lion, if  we  eliminate  the  special  circumstances 
of  investments  in  Venezuela,  we  find  a  net  flow 
to  other  Latin  American  countries  of  about  $160 
million. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  these 
figures  for  net  capital  flows  are  not  a  full 
measure  of  the  scope  of  investment  decisions  by 
U.S.  firms,  since  they  do  not  show  the  amount 
invested  out  of  earnings  and  other  resources. 
In  1962,  for  example,  the  companies  reported 
expenditure  programs  totaling  some  $750  mil- 
lion to  expand  or  modernize  productive  facili- 
ties ;  this,  as  you  know,  would  be  a  substantial 
part  of  total  capital  formation  in  the  area. 

Continuing  investment  by  U.S.  companies  is 
especially  important  when  we  consider  the 
necessity  of  broadening  the  range  of  exports 
from  Latin  America,  because  such  companies,  in 
partnership  with  local  industry,  can  contribute 
greatly  to  this  kind  of  expansion.   We  may  note, 


for  instance,  that  the  Latin  American  manu- 
facturing plants  of  U.S.  companies  raised  their 
production  in  the  area  from  $2.4  billion  in  1957 
to  nearly  $4  billion  by  1962. 

Production  Diversification  Lagging 

If  we  look  back  still  farther  at  the  trends  of 
economic  development  over  the  past  decade,  two 
features  assume  particular  importance.  The 
first  concerns  the  failure  to  diversify  production 
for  export,  and  the  second  concerns  the  failure 
to  expand  production  and  productivity  in  the 
agricultural  sector  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  The 
region  has  continued  to  depend  for  its  export 
earnings  upon  the  sale  of  primary  products; 
trade  figures  show  little  evidence  of  any  trend 
toward  diversification,  particularly  in  the  ex- 
port of  manufactured  products.  With  respect 
to  agricultural  production,  over  the  past  decade, 
and  in  fact  for  an  even  longer  period,  the  region 
has  shown  almost  negligible  increases  in  output 
on  a  per  capita  basis.  Here,  too,  diversification, 
especially  to  meet  local  needs,  has  lagged.  The 
average  figures,  moreover,  mask  substantial  de- 
clines which  some  countries  have  experienced. 
Even  imports  of  agricultural  products  into  the 
region,  according  to  ECLA  estimates,  have  been 
increasing  and  now  amount  to  some  $450  million. 
If  local  agricultural  production  were  expanded, 
much  of  this  sum  of  scarce  foreign  exchange 
could  doubtless  be  used  for  import  of  essential 
capital  goods. 

We  must  consider  the  overwhelming  signifi- 
cance of  these  two  sectors :  export  trade  because 
it  provides  the  major  part  of  the  foreign  ex- 
change with  which  to  import  essential  develop- 
ment goods,  and  agriculture  because  it  provides 
employment  to  nearly  half  the  population  and 
constitutes  a  potential  internal  market  of  great 
magnitude.  To  achieve  more  dynamic  growth 
in  both  these  sectors  is  essential,  and  it  can  be 
done.  However,  the  manner  in  which  such 
growth  is  achieved,  and  just  how  determined 
the  effort  will  be,  is  for  individual  countries  to 
decide.  Here  are  challenges  of  enormous  pro- 
portions for  their  planning  organizations. 

With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  peer 
into  the  future  and  to  offer  a  few  comments 
with  respect  to  this  challenge. 
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GATT  Tariff  Negotiations 

In  order  to  reduce  the  heavy  reliance  on 
primary  products  for  export  trade,  in  order  to 
diversify  exports  and  promote  industrialization, 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  a  unique  op- 
portunity. The  unique  opportunity  to  which 
I  refer  is  the  upcoming  series  of  tariff  negotia- 
tions among  GATT  [General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade]  members  resulting  in  large 
part  from  United  States  trade  expansion 
legislation  adopted  last  year. 

Under  that  legislation  the  United  States 
Government  is  authorized  to  negotiate  deep 
tariff  cuts  over  nearly  the  entire  range  of  items 
entering  into  external  trade.  The  reductions 
in  trade  barriers  that  we  expect  to  be  made, 
especially  in  European  countries  and  in  the 
United  States,  may  very  well  be  broader  in 
magnitude  and  in  scope  than  heretofore.  These 
reductions  will  apply  to  most  manufactured 
products;  therefore  they  will  present  to 
countries  of  Latin  America  a  golden  opportu- 
nity to  diversify  exports.  Large  new  markets 
will  be  placed  within  reach. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  opening 
up  of  new  potential  markets  alone  is  not  enough. 
The  big  task  lies  with  the  countries  and  the  in- 
dustries of  Latin  America.  Industries  must  be 
progressive;  they  must  be  efficient;  they  must 
produce  quality  products;  and  they  must  ex- 
pand their  knowledge  of  how  to  export,  how  to 
break  into  new  markets.  They  will  not  only 
face  competition  from  similar  industries  in  oth- 
er countries  also  looking  for  export  markets; 
more  importantly  they  must  face  competition, 
too,  from  domestic  producers  in  those  countries 
in  which  they  wish  to  sell.  Through  these  tariff 
negotiations  the  potential  external  markets  for 
manufactured  products  could  be  multiplied.  It 
is  up  to  the  Latin  American  countries  them- 
selves to  make  something  of  this  potential. 

I  should  like  to  note  that  last  year  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  United  States  trade  legis- 
lation, the  new  Trade  Expansion  Act 5  estab- 
lished a  principle  that  a  portion  of  U.S.  tariff- 
reducing  authority  should  be  used,  not  to  open 
up  new  markets  for  U.S.  goods  but  to  expand 
markets  for  certain  tropical  products  of  the  de- 

8  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  29,  1962,  p.  655,  and 
Dec.  3, 1962,  p.  847. 


veloping  nations.  The  act  provides  the  author- 
ity for  the  United  States  to  eliminate  its  tariffs 
on  certain  tropical  agricultural  products,  and, 
in  order  to  help  persuade  some  of  our  European 
friends  to  do  the  same,  this  authority  is  condi- 
tioned upon  similar  tariff  reductions  being  made 
by  the  European  Common  Market. 

In  the  light  of  the  upcoming  tariff  negotia- 
tions how  can  Latin  American  countries  obtain 
maximum  benefit  from  tariff  cuts  which  may 
be  agreed  and,  where  feasible,  participate  con- 
structively in  these  negotiations  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  important  measures  Latin 
American  countries  could  take  to  expand  their 
trade,  both  exports  and  imports,  are  those  de- 
signed to  promote  economic  growth  on  an  effi- 
cient, low-cost  basis.  In  the  context  of  trade 
expansion  such  measures  would  add  enormously 
to  the  value  of  tariff  reductions.  Among  less 
developed  countries  the  major  limiting  factor  in 
determining  the  volume  of  imports  is,  of  course, 
the  volume  of  export  earnings.  Therefore 
measures  to  expand  exports  will  also  expand  the 
capacity  to  import. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
the  countries  of  the  region  begin  to  consider 
possible  ways  in  which  they  might  construc- 
tively benefit  from  these  tariff  negotiations  and 
particularly  to  consider  in  this  connection 
specific  measures  which  they  might  undertake 
to  accelerate  their  development  and  trade. 

Latin  American  Common  Market 

A  most  important  measure  (or  series  of 
measures)  has  already  been  suggested  by  Dr. 
Prebisch.  His  proposal  is  presented  in  docu- 
ment E/CN.12/680,  "Towards  a  Dynamic 
Development  Policy  for  Latin  America,"  which 
is  a  very  stimulating  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Latin  America.  In  discussing  the 
obstacles  to  a  Latin  American  common  market, 
Dr.  Prebisch  has  proposed  in  effect  that 
LAFTA  [Latin  American  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion] members  change  the  present  system  of 
tariff  reductions — that  of  periodic  selective 
negotiations — to  a  system  of  mandatory  quan- 
titative reductions  on  a  definite  time  schedule. 

We  wish  to  associate  ourselves  with  the 
objectives  of  this  proposal  by  Dr.  Prebisch  to 
speed  and  development  of  a  Latin  American 
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common  market,  and  we  applaud  the  Central 
American  countries  which  have  bound  them- 
selves together  under  a  common  market  treaty 
which  embodies  this  principle. 

We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  manda- 
tory provisions  for  periodic  tariff  reductions 
will  have  the  effect  of  persuading  investors  that 
a  common  market  will  surely  materialize.  If 
investors  are  convinced  of  this,  their  entry  into 
the  competitive  arena  will  be  hastened  and 
thereby  the  pace  of  development  will  be  ac- 
celerated. This  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
European  Economic  Community. 

A  sound  integration  movement  can  be  a 
powerful  force  to  promote  efficiency  and  to  as- 
sure the  development  of  industries  competitive 
in  world  markets.  Such  an  integration  move- 
ment must  concentrate  upon  the  reduction  of 
restrictions  within  the  area  rather  than  upon 
the  increase  of  restrictions  against  outside  com- 
petition. As  Dr.  Prebisch  has  so  forcefully 
shown,  customs  protection  must  not  be  carried 
to  excess. 

Attaining  Adequate  Agricultural  Growth 

With  respect  to  the  slow  growth  which  has 
occurred  in  the  agricultural  sector,  the  problem 
primarily  requires  a  general  increase  of  pro- 
ductivity as  a  basis  for  dynamic  growth.  It  is 
important  to  realize  that  more  than  half  the 
people  of  Latin  America  live  in  rural  areas  and 
the  great  majority  of  these  depend  upon  farm- 
ing for  a  livelihood.  Perhaps  45  percent  of  the 
entire  population  is  dependent  upon  agricul- 
ture. Yet  agriculture  contributes  only  about 
20  percent  to  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
region.  Here  then  is  the  largest  and  most  de- 
pressed part  of  the  Latin  American  scene. 

Taking  into  account  the  large  numbers  of 
people  and  their  relatively  low  income,  together  • 
with  the  very  great  potential  for  expanded  out- 
put, we  must  conclude  that  the  agricultural 
sector  merits  a  top  priority  in  development 
planning  and  in  providing  appropriate  incen- 
tives for  private  initiatives.  Among  these  in- 
centives are  public  policies  which  promote  a 
competitive  cost-price  structure  for  agriculture 
though  avoiding  both  excessive  protection  of 
local  industries  and  exchange-rate  policies 
which  discriminate  against  agriculture. 


Essential  as  they  are  in  many  parts  of  the 
region,  land  tenure  and  other  institutional 
changes  alone  are  not  enough  to  attain  adequate 
growth  in  agriculture.  Agriculture  also  needs 
a  spurt  in  investment  activities  and  in  basic 
governmental  services.  In  most  countries  of 
the  region  government  budgets  for  agriculture 
are  very  small,  amounting  to  perhaps  3  or  4 
percent  of  the  total  budget.  It  is  small  wonder, 
therefore,  that  government  services  to  agricul- 
ture are  of  only  a  token  nature. 

A  more  rapid  and  diversified  growth  in  agri- 
cultural output  will  almost  certainly  follow  new 
or  expanded  programs  of  supervised  credit, 
training,  improved  management,  community 
development,  extension,  research,  improved 
marketing  facilities,  et  cetera,  provided  such 
programs  are  undertaken  on  a  substantial  rather 
than  a  token  scale.  Expanded  programs  and 
increased  output  would  raise  the  levels  of  in- 
come and  consumption  for  the  farm  population, 
as  well  as  provide  them  greater  employment 
opportunities. 

Of  tremendous  importance  also  would  be  the 
expansion  in  demand  for  manufactured  goods 
generated  by  increased  investments  in  agricul- 
ture and  by  larger  incomes  to  the  farm  popula- 
tion. 

Latin  America's  hope  for  rapid  and  sustained 
growth  depends  upon  the  expansion  of  both  the 
internal  market  and  the  external  market.  For 
this  reason  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  give 
priority  attention  in  development  plans  to  those 
programs,  particularly  in  agriculture,  which 
promise  to  stimulate  growth  of  internal  demand 
and  production  on  a  sustained  basis. 

In  order  to  initiate  and  carry  out  an  expanded 
and  comprehensive  program  in  agriculture,  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  spurt  in  farm  investment 
and  output,  the  planning  organizations  face  a 
formidable  task.  The  absolute  necessity  of  pre- 
paring specific  programs  and  projects  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  Mere  availability  of  funds 
for  a  greatly  expanded  effort  is  not  enough.  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to 
spend  large  amounts  of  money  constructively 
and  purposefully.  It  is  impossible  to  do  so 
without  careful  preparation  and  organization. 

Most  importantly,  particularly  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  in  agriculture,  skilled  man- 
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power  in  fairly  large  numbers  will  be  needed ; 
before  a  proper  program  can  be  fully  launched, 
such  manpower  must  be  trained  and  organized. 

Planning  programs  for  sustained  growth  is 
not  simply  a  task  preliminary  to  the  develop- 
ment effort.  It  is  a  continuing  task  in  which 
programs  are  modified  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence and  changing  circumstances.  Planning 
must  be  concerned  with  policies,  as  well  as  spe- 
cific projects  and  investment  programs,  for  the 
development  process  is  effected  by  policies,  in- 
stitutional changes,  legislative  actions,  et  cetera, 
just  as  much  as  by  investment  funds.  It  must 
also  deal  positively  and  aggressively  with  the 
human  resources  needed  to  implement  its  pro- 
grams, a  factor  which  is  too  often  underempha- 
sized. 

The  trends  in  economic  development  over  the 
past  decade  may  be  characterized  in  another 
way,  namely,  the  inability  to  expand  markets, 
both  internal  and  external,  with  sufficient 
rapidity.  What  I  have  suggested  earlier  con- 
cerning programs  and  policies  to  promote  both 
diversification  of  exports  and  increasing  pro- 
ductivity of  agriculture  has  been  aimed  pre- 
cisely at  these  market  weaknesses.  What  I  have 
suggested  is  a  series  of  efforts  and  policies  de- 
liberately designed  to  expand  and  seize  market 
opportunities  both  for  exports  and  for  domestic 
sales.  The  success  of  our  mutual  efforts  to  do 
so  is  fundamental  to  the  achievement  of  sus- 
tained economic  growth. 


U.N.  Subcommittee  Debates 
Law  for  Outer  Space 

Statement  by  Leonard  G.  Meeker 

V.S.  Representative  1 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  representative 
of  Canada  in  his  statement  invited  the  members 
of  the  Legal  Subcommittee  to  give  their  as- 
sessments of  the  series  of  meetings  we  have 
been  holding  these  past  3  weeks.  I  should  like 
to  take  this  occasion  to  present  the  U.S.  view- 
point. 

When  the  second  session  of  this  subcommit- 
tee began  in  mid- April,  the  membership  of  the 
United  Nations  looked  to  us  to  make  and  record 


substantial  gains  in  the  building  of  law  for 
outer  space.  The  discussions  we  have  engaged 
in  have  been  valuable  and  have  carried  us  for- 
ward from  the  point  where  the  Legal  Subcom- 
mittee left  off  last  year. 

Our  discussions  have  gone  farther  into  the 
substance  of  many  questions  than  we  had  gone 
at  any  time  previously.  Clarifications  have 
been  obtained  on  some  issues.  In  a  number 
of  cases  virtual  agreement  has  been  reached. 
In  others  differences  have  been  narrowed. 
With  respect  to  a  relatively  small  number  of 
questions  we  all  recognize  that  wide  divergences 
remain. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  picture  fol- 
lowing our  1962  session  in  comparison  with 
the  situation  at  the  close  of  the  1963  session. 
One  year  ago  a  consensus  existed  that  we  should 
have  an  agreement  on  liability  for  space- vehicle 
accidents.  There  was  also  agreement  that  the 
international  community  should  express  itself 
in  some  appropriate  form  on  the  matter  of  as- 
sistance to  astronauts  in  distress  and  the  return 
of  space  vehicles,  or  parts,  and  the  personnel 
of  space  vehicles. 

Today  the  consensus  extends  over  a  consid- 
erably larger  area.  For  example,  members  of 
this  subcommittee  quite  generally  agree  on  the 
appropriateness  of  a  formal  international  in- 
strument covering  the  subject  of  assistance  and 
return.  They  also  agree  on  the  desirability  of 
a  declaration  setting  forth  basic  principles  of 
law  to  guide  states  in  their  exploration  and  use 
of  outer  space.  Even  the  contents  of  such  a 
declaration  are  largely  agreed. 

To  be  specific,  there  is  a  consensus  on  the  free- 
dom of  outer  space  for  exploration  and  use  by 
all  states,  on  a  basis  of  equality  and  in  accord- 
ance with  international  law;  on  the  unavail- 
ability of  celestial  bodies  for  national  appropri- 
ation ;  on  the  applicability  of  international  law, 
including  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  relations  among  states  in  outer  space;  on  re- 
tention by  the  launching  authority  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  and  ownership  of  space  vehicles;  on 
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1Made  before  the  Legal  Subcommittee  of  the  U.N. 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  on  May  3  (U.S./U.N.  press  release 
4198).  Mr.  Meeker  is  Deputy  Legal  Adviser,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 
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assistance  to  astronauts  in  distress  and  return  of 
space  vehicles  and  their  personnel ;  on  liability 
for  injury  or  damage  caused  by  space- vehicle 
accidents. 

With  respect  to  certain  other  questions  of 
principle,  our  debates  in  the  last  3  weeks  have 
clarified  points  of  view  and  narrowed  differ- 
ences. For  example,  a  number  of  delegations, 
including  the  United  States,  have  endorsed  the 
idea  of  appropriate  international  consultation 
to  study  the  problems  of  interference  and  con- 
tamination in  outer  space  and  to  provide  for 
discussion  in  relation  to  particular  proposed 
projects.  We  have  welcomed  the  establishment 
of  a  consultative  group  by  the  Committee  on 
Space  Kesearch  of  the  International  Council 
of  Scientific  Unions.  We  think  the  working  of 
this  group,  which  held  its  most  recent  meeting 
in  March  1963,  represents  a  sound  approach. 

Another  area  in  which  the  debate  of  the  sec- 
ond session  has  carried  us  forward  is  the  ques- 
tion of  what  entities  may  engage  in  outer  space 
activities.  Here  it  may  be  observed  that  no  one 
could  expect  the  international  community  to 
impose  the  tenets  of  a  single  economic  and  social 
system  on  outer  space  and  restrict  activities  in 
space  to  governments  alone.  At  the  same  time 
our  debates  have  disclosed  a  widely  shared  rec- 
ognition that  governments  bear  responsibility 
and  are  accountable  for  national  activities  in 
space. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the 
statement  yesterday  of  the  distinguished  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  working  paper  which  was  intro- 
duced by  his  delegation  during  the  session  of 
the  full  Committee  last  September.  In  the 
view  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  the  introduction  of 
'this  paper  was  a  constructive  step.  In  his 
statement  Mr.  [Ismail]  Fahmy  mentioned  spe- 
cifically several  paragraphs  of  the  U.A.R.  work- 
ing paper.  Putting  aside,  for  the  present, 
questions  of  drafting  and  formulation — which 
of  course  would  require  very  careful  consider- 
ation— I  should  like  simply  to  record  that  the 
basic  ideas  embodied  in  these  elements  of  the 
U.A.R.  draft  represent  propositions  to  which 
the  U.S.  Government  has  been  committed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  space  age.  Declarations  in 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  state- 


ments by  the  President  and  by  high  officers  and 
representatives  of  the  United  States  have  made 
this  clear. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  about  the  positive  as- 
pects of  this  year's  session  of  the  Legal  Subcom- 
mittee. I  should  also  note  at  the  same  time  that 
we  have  not  made  optimum  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  our  meetings.  We  have 
failed  to  take  the  further  step  of  preparing 
agreed  texts  and  formulations  which  we  could 
forward  to  the  full  Committee  and  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  adoption  in  appropriate 
form. 

In  order  for  the  subcommittee  to  succeed  in 
completing  its  task,  it  is  necessary  for  all  mem- 
bers to  be  ready  and  willing  tq  engage  in  the 
give  and  take  of  international  discourse,  to  mod- 
ify previous  positions,  and  to  make  the  adjust- 
ments necessary  for  the  achievement  of  consen- 
sus. It  is  necessary  to  refrain  from  insisting 
that  all  of  one's  original  demands  must  be  satis- 
fied before  there  is  agreement  on  a  particular 
instrument.  It  is  necessary  to  refrain  from 
insisting  that  a  declaration  of  general  principles 
must  be  agreed  and  completed  in  a  particular 
mold  before  progress  is  made,  or  indeed  before 
work  is  done,  in  other  areas,  such  as  the  practical 
questions  of  liability  and  assistance  and  return. 

Ordinarily  in  the  General  Assembly  and  its 
subordinate  bodies,  when  sustained  negotiating 
effort  has  not  resolved  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  a  subject  under  debate  or  on  the  best  pro- 
cedure for  dealing  with  it,  a  vote  is  taken  to  dis- 
pose of  an  issue  or  to  determine  what  the  next 
steps  shall  be.  We  have  not  yet  done  this  in 
the  Outer  Space  Committee  or  its  subcommit- 
tees. When  the  full  Committee  was  organized 
in  1962,  the  chairman  made  the  following  state- 
ment on  procedure : 

I  should  like  to  place  on  record  that  through  in- 
formal consultation  it  has  been  agreed  among  the 
members  of  the  Committee  that  it  will  be  the  aim  of 
all  members  of  the  Committee  and  its  sub-Committees 
to  conduct  the  Committee's  work  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Committee  will  be  able  to  reach  agreement  in  its 
work  without  need  for  voting.  .  .  . 

The  United  States  continues  to  support  this 
aim.  Up  to  the  present,  the  Legal  Subcommit- 
tee has  been  proceeding  on  this  basis  and  has 
sought  to  go  forward  in  its  work  without  resort 
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to  formal  voting.  Special  efforts  have  been 
made  by  most  members  of  the  subcommittee  to 
arrive  at  agreed  conclusions  and  to  make  prog- 
ress without  voting.  It  is  necessary  that  such 
efforts  be  made  on  all  sides.  If  they  are  not, 
we  are  confronted  by  an  attempt  to  import  the 
veto  into  a  forum  where  it  was  never  intended 
to  operate  and  where  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  have  not  agreed  to  accept  it. 

It  has  sometimes  been  urged  that  there  are 
only  two  space  powers  and  that,  therefore,  sat- 
isfaction of  all  the  positions  of  each  of  them  in 
all  matters  before  the  subcommittee  is  essential 
if  progress  on  any  matter  is  to  be  achieved.  The 
United  States  does  not  believe  that  such  a  claim 
is  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  Questions  of  outer  space  law 
are  of  deep  concern  to  all  the  United  Nations— 
whether  in  their  capacity  as  members  of  the 
international  community  or  as  present  and  fu- 
ture participants  in  man's  venture  forth  into 
space. 

World  events  are  moving— not  least  of  all 
in  the  new  realm  of  space  exploration.  We  can- 
not allow  our  interest  or  our  effort  to  falter,  and 
we  will  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  discouraged 
by  a  temporary  lack  of  progress.  With  intel- 
ligence, patience,  and  good  will,  the  interna- 
tional community  will  be  able  to  order  its  ef- 
forts in  space  so  as  to  benefit  all  mankind. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

Inter-American  Port  and  Harbor  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 
24  (press  release  279)  that  the  United  States 
would  be  represented  at  the  Second  Inter- 
American  Port  and  Harbor  Conference,  which 
will  meet  at  Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina,  May  29- 
June  8,  1963,  by  a  delegation  composed  of  the 
following  representatives  of  U.S.  Government 
agencies  and  of  private  associations  concerned 
with  port  administration  and  maritime  trans- 
portation : 

United  States  Representative 

Howard  J.  Marsden,  Port  Development  Officer,  Mari- 
time Administration,  Department  of  Commerce 


Alternate  United  States  Representative 

Charles  P.  Nolan,  Office  of  Transport  and  Communica- 
tions, Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Ralph  B.  Dewey,  President,  Pacific  American  Steam- 
ship Association,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Robert  O.  Foerster,  American  Merchant  Marine  Insti- 
tute, New  York,  N.Y. 

Joseph  P.  Goldberg,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor 

Harold  Jackson,  American  Institute  of  Marine  Under- 
writers, New  York,  N.Y. 

Capt.  Archibald  H.  McComb,  Jr.,  USCG,  Chief,  Inter- 
national Maritime  Safety  Coordinating  Staff,  United 
States  Coast  Guard 

William  F.  Mohan,  Regional  Director,  River  Plate 
Activities,  Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina 

Robert  V.  Mclntyre,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
Marine  Administration,  Department  of  the  Treasury 

Charles  B.  Smith,  United  States  Coast  Guard 

Joseph  L.  Stanton,  President,  American  Association  of 
Port  Authorities,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  conference  will  deal  with  a  wide  range  of 
problems  concerned  with  the  development  of 
port  and  harbor  facilities  and  the  improvement 
of  port  operations  in  the  Americas. 

The  First  Inter- American  Port  and  Harbor 
Conference  was  held  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Eica, 
April-May  1956. 

Current  U.  N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 

Mimeographed  or  processed  documents  (such  as  those 
listed  below)  may  be  consulted  at  depository  libraries 
in  the  United  States.  U.N.  printed  publications  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Sales  Section  of  the  United 
Nations,  United  Nations  Plaza,  N.Y. 

General  Assembly 

Letters  from  the  permanent  representative  of  the 
United  States  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General 
regarding  objects  launched  into  orbit  or  beyond. 
A/AC.105/INF.28,  March  5,  1963,  5  pp. ;  A/AC.105/ 
INF.29,  March  8,  1963,  2  pp.;  A/AC.105/INF.30, 
March  13,  1963,  2  pp. ;  A/AC.105/INF.31,  March  22, 
1963,  2  pp. 

Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories. 
Political  and  Constitutional  Information  on  African 
and  Adjacent  Territories  Under  United  Kingdom  Ad- 
ministration. Notes  by  the  Secretary-General  on: 
Gambia,  A/5401/Add.l,  March  12, 1963,  5  pp. ;  North- 
ern Rhodesia,  A/5401/Add.2,  March  12,  1963,  6  pp. ; 
Aden,  A/5401/Add.3,  March  12,  1963,  8  pp. ;  A/5401/ 
Add.4,  March  29,  1963,  10  pp.;  Zanzibar,  A/5401/ 
Add.5,  March  15,  1963,  7  pp. ;  Kenya,  A/5401/Add.6, 
March  12,  1963,  8  pp.;   St.  Helena,  A/5401/Add.7, 
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March  12,  1963,  4  pp.;  Seychelles,  A/5401/Add.8, 
March  15,  1963,  4  pp.;  Mauritius,  A/5401/Add.9, 
March  15,  1963,  5  pp. ;  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland 
and  Swaziland,  A/5401/Add.lO,  March  20,  1963, 
11  pp. 

Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories. 
Political  and  Constitutional  Information  on  Asian 
Territories  Under  United  Kingdom  Administration. 
Notes  by  the  Secretary-General  on:  Hong  Kong, 
A/5402/Add.l,  March  18,  1963,  6  pp.;  Singapore, 
A/5402/ Add.2,  March  29,  1963,  6  pp.;  Brunei, 
A/5402/ Add.3,  March  20, 1963,  4  pp. 

Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories. 
Political  and  Constitutional  Information  on  Pacific 
Territories  Under  United  Kingdom  Administration. 
Note  by  the  Secretary-General  on  Pitcairn  Island. 
A/5404/Add.l.    March  18, 1963.    2  pp. 

The  Policies  of  Apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa.  Letter  dated  March  19, 
1963,  from  the  permanent  representative  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  supporting  steps  to  end  apartheid  policy. 
A/5405.     March  21, 1963.     2  pp. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Amendment  to  article  VI.A.3  of  the   Statute  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (TIAS  3873). 
Done  at  Vienna  October  4,  1961.     Entered  into  force 
January  31,  1963.     TIAS  5284. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  May  22,  1963. 

Coffee 

International  coffee  agreement,  1962,  with  annexes. 
Opened  for  signature  at  United  Nations  Headquar- 
ters, New  York,  September  28  through  November 
30, 1962.1 

Signatures:  Argentina,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bu- 
rundi, Cameroon,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican 
Republic,  El  Salvador,  France,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Italy,  Japan,  Madagascar,  Mexico, 
Peru,  Spain,  Tanganyika,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  Venezuela,  September  28,  1962;  Rwanda, 
October  2,  1962 ;  Sweden,  October  5,  1962 ;  Gabon, 
Lebanon,  October  12,  1962;  Canada,  October  16, 
1962;  Ivory  Coast,  October  24,  1962;  Nicaragua, 
October  29,  1962;  Panama  (with  declaration),  No- 
vember 8,  1962 ;  Central  African  Republic,  Novem- 
ber 16,  1962;  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  No- 
vember 19,  1962 ;  Luxembourg,  November  20,  1962 ; 
Indonesia,  Uganda,  November  21,  1962 ;  Australia 
(including  Territory  of  Papua  and  Trust  Territory 
of  New  Guinea),  Austria,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  (with  declaration),  November  23,  1962; 
Congo  (Leopoldville),  November  27,  1962;  Ecua- 
dor, November  28,  1962;  Denmark  (subject  to 
ratification),  India,  New  Zealand,  Nigeria,  Portu- 
gal, November  29,  1962;  Chile  (with  declaration), 
Cuba    (with   declaration),   Netherlands,   Norway, 


Sierre  Leone,  Switzerland,  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
November  30,  1962. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Gabon,  November  14,  1962; 
Canada,  November  20,  1962;  Tanganyika,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1962;  Burundi,2  December  4,  1962; 
Rwanda,2  December  10,  1962 ;  France,  Peru,  April 
4,  1963 ;  Uganda,  April  16,  1963 ;  United  Kingdom, 
April  25, 1963. 

Notifications  received  of  undertaking  to  seek  ratifica- 
tion or  acceptance:  Italy,  September  28,  1962; 
Brazil,  October  17,  1962 ;  Colombia,  November  15, 
1962;  Mexico,  November  26,  1962;  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  November  30,  1962;  Madagascar, 
Venezuela,  January  29,  1963;  Cuba,  February  1, 
1963;  Sierra  Leone,  February  7,  1963;  Indonesia, 
February  8,  1963;  El  Salvador,  March  1,  1963; 
Guatemala,  March  5,  1963;  Nigeria,  March  12, 
1963;  Ecuador,  April  1,  1963;  Australia,  April  3, 
1963;  Belgium,  Portugal,  April  8,  1963;  Central 
African  Republic,  April  23,  1963. 

Ratification  advised  by  the  U.S.  Senate:  May  21, 
1963. 

Customs 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation 
of  commercial  samples  and  advertising  material. 
Done  at  Geneva  November  7,  1952.  Entered  into 
force  November  20,  1955;  for  the  United  States 
October  17, 1957.     TIAS  3920. 

Accession  deposited:  Tanganyika  (with  reservation), 
November  28, 1962. 

Marriage 

Convention  on  consent  to  marriage,  minimum  age  for 
marriage,   and  registration  of  marriages.     Opened 
for  signature  at  the  United  Nations  December  10, 
1962.1 
Signature:  Philippines,  February  5,  1963. 

United  Nations 

Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  Statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice.     Signed  at  San  Francisco 
June  26,  1945.     Entered  into  force  October  24,  1945. 
59  Stat.  1031. 
Admission  to  membership:  Kuwait,  May  14,  1963. 

BILATERAL 


Australia 

Agreement  concerning  the  status  of  U.S.  forces  in 
AusSa,  with  protocol.  Signed  at  Canberra  May 
9,  1963.     Entered  into  force  May  9,  1963. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a.  U.S. 
naval  communication  station  in  Australia.  Signed 
at  Canberra  May  9,  1963.  Enters  into  force  on  the 
date  notifications  of  approval  are  exchanged. 

Mexico 

Agreement  providing  for  the  continued  and  broadened 
use  of  the  space  vehicle  tracking  and  communication 
station  located  at  Guaymas,  Sonora,  Mexico.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mexico  May  16,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  May  16, 1963. 

Netherlands 

Agreement  on  public  liability  for  damage  caused  by 
tbe    NS    Savannah,    with    annex.     Signed    at    The 
Hague  February  6. 1963. 
Entered  into  force:  May  22, 1963. 


1  Not  in  force. 


2  The  Governments  of  Burundi  and  Rwanda  declared 
that  they  are  joining  the  International  Coffee  Organi- 
zation as  a  member  group. 
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D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  May  20  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  243  of  May 
3  and  269  and  270  of  May  17. 

No.        Date  Subject 

271    5/21    Battle :   "The  Role  of  Music  in  Cul- 
tural Exchange." 
*274    5/20     U.S.  participation  in  international 
conferences. 

275  5/21     Delegation  to  North  Pacific  fisheries 

talks  (rewrite). 

276  5/23    Hilsman:  "The Philippines— A  New 
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277  5/24    Declarations  to  be  filed  by  owners 

of  Bulgarian  property. 

278  5/24     NATO  communique. 

279  5/24    Delegation  to  Inter-American  Port 

and  Harbor  Conference  (rewrite). 

*280    5/25     Rusk :  Death  of  Orvil  E.  Dryfoos. 

t282  5/25  National  foreign  policy  conference 
for  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions. 


*Not  printed. 

f Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Department  of  State  recently  released  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  191$,  Volume  VI,  The  American  Republics. 

This  publication  is  the  second  of  two  volumes  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
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Press  release  288  dated  May  29 

Secretary  Rusk:  I  should  like  at  the  begin- 
ning to  express  our  great  pleasure  at  the  news 
from  Tehran  that  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan 
have  agreed  to  resume  diplomatic,  consular,  and 
trade  relations.  We  hope  that  this  step  by  two 
great  neighbors  in  the  Middle  East  will  open 
the  way  to  the  further  strengthening  of  friendly 
relations  between  them. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  President  Ayub  Khan 
and  His  Majesty  King  Zahir  Shah  for  their 
resolution  of  this  problem  and  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  His  Majesty  the  Shah  of  Iran 
for  his  skillful  and  statesmanlike  efforts  which 
brought  this  successful  result. 

Now  I  am  ready  for  your  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  yesterday  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan  said  in  London  that  some  sort  of 
new  message  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  about  to  go 
out — is  being  sent  by  Macmillan  and  the  Presi- 
dent. What  is  the  aim  of  this  exchange,  and 
what  is  the  timing  of  this  schedule  he  is  talking 
about? 

A.  Some  weeks  ago  President  Kennedy  made 
it  very  clear  that  he  thought  that  we  must  keep 
trying  to  achieve  agreement  on  nuclear  testing. 
This  is,  we  believe,  objectively  in  the  interest  of 
both  sides. 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  nuclear  test  ban 
would  be  to  take  a  first  step  to  put  a  ceiling 
on  and,  if  possible,  to  turn  down  the  arms 
race.  So  we  would  like  to  keep  this  subject 
alive. 

We  should  like  to  clarify  any  points  which 
are  subject  to  factual  clarification.  I  have  in 
mind,  for  example,  the  repeated  Soviet  position 
that  nuclear  detection  means  are  adequate  to 


the  job.  We  don't  think  so.  But  we  think  this 
is  something  which  can  be  explored  scientifi- 
cally and  technically  to  get  to  a  positive  result. 

The  Soviets  have  repeatedly  said  that  inter- 
national inspection  of  underground  testing 
would  be  tantamount  to  espionage.  This  we 
also  do  not  believe,  because  the  arrangements 
which  could  be  effective  for  nuclear  testing 
would  have  no  relation  to  espionage. 

So  we  do  believe  that  we  cannot  drop  this 
subject,  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  both  sides 
to  pursue  it,  and  that  we  ought,  in  the  interest 
of  both  the  arms  race  and  for  humanitarian 
reasons,  to  pursue  it  to  the  end. 

As  far  as  the  actual  timing  of  any  further 
discussion  of  this  matter  is  concerned,  that  is 
a  matter  for  continuous  discussion. 

In  connection  with  the  resolution  introduced 
by  a  group  of  Senators  the  other  day *  that  we 
offer  an  atmospheric  test  ban — well,  that  is 
something  which  has  been  a  continuous  position 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  some  time. 

Indeed,  as  early  as  April  1959,  President 
Eisenhower  offered  to  begin  with  a  ban  on  tests 
in  the  atmosphere.2  And  in  September  1961 
President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
millan proposed  a  ban  on  atmospheric  tests.3 
In  August  1962  we  and  the  British  proposed  a 
draft  treaty  banning  tests  in  the  atmosphere  and 


1  Senators  Thomas  J.  Dodd  and  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on  May  27  a  draft  resolution 
(S.  Res.  148)  in  support  of  a  ban  on  all  nuclear  tests 
that  contaminate  the  atmosphere  or  the  oceans. 
Thirty-two  other  Senators  joined  in  sponsoring  the 
resolution. 

2  Bulletin  of  May  18, 1959,  p.  704. 

3  For  text  of  a  joint  U.S.-U.K.  proposal  of  Sept.  3, 
1961,  see  Hid.,  Sept.  18, 1961,  p.  476. 
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outer  space  and  under  water,  as  well  as  a  com- 
prehensive draft  treaty  including  underground 
tests.4 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  notion  that  we  ought 
to  begin  with  an  atmospheric  test — a  test 
ban — was  mentioned  no  later  than  a  week  ago 
Saturday  in  my  discussions  with  Ambassador 
[Anatoliy]  Dobrynin  before  he  went  back  to 
Moscow  for  consultation.  In  other  words  this 
is  a  continuing  position  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  We  feel  that  it 
would  be  an  important  step  to  get  a  test  ban  on 
atmospheric  tests  straight  away,  because  we  see 
no  obstacle  to  that,  while  we  continue  to  discuss 
the  more  difficult  problem  of  underground  tests. 

So  we  will  continue  to  gnaw  at  this,  Mr. 
Hightower  [John  M.  Hightower,  Associated 
Press],  and  the  exact  timing  and  stages  or  par- 
ticular moves,  I  think,  are  of  relatively  less 
importance  than  the  fact  that  it  is  our  consist- 
ent and  concerted  policy  to  try  to  move  in  this 
field  if  we  can. 

Multilateral  Nuclear  Force 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Admiral  [Claude  V.] 
Ricketts  is  going  over  to  London  Monday,  I 
believe,  to  discuss  some  of  the  details  of  the 
multilateral  nuclear  force.  Can  you  give  us 
any  idea  of  the  administration 's  timetable  on 
this,  that  is,  when  you  believe  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  have  some  decision  one  way  or 
other  from  the  British  and  from  others? 

A.  Well,  he  is  going  to  talk  further  about  a 
number  of  technical  and  practical  and  opera- 
tional questions  that  are  necessarily  involved  in 
what  is  really  a  new  concept,  this  multilateral 
force.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  these  mat- 
ters have  been  discussed  with  the  representatives 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  with  other  govern- 
ments. Admiral  Ricketts  has  himself  had 
several  discussions,  and  he  will  have  more. 

We  would  think  that  within  the  next  few 
weeks  there  would  be  joint  consultation  among, 
those  members  of  NATO  interested  in  the  mul- 
tilateral force,  in  order  to  get  into  these 
practical,  necessarily  complicated  questions  of 
organization,  of  finance,  of  manning,  of  equip- 


'For  background  and  texts  of  draft  treaties,  see 
ibid.,  Sept.  17, 1962,  p.  403. 


ment,  so  that  we  can  all  make  a  joint  decision 
about  going  forward  with  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  sir,  the  West  German  De- 
fense Minister  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that, 
while  West  Germany  would  go  along  at  the 
outset  with  a  veto  on  the  use  of  a  nuclear  fleet, 
eventually  the  fleet  would  not  be  militarily  ef- 
fective if  the  United  States  veto  remains.  What 
is  the  United  States  position  on  this  viexo? 

A.  Well,  I  would  not  wish  to  comment  on  a 
partial  report  of  an  interview  or  statement 
made  by  a  minister  that  I  have  not  myself  seen. 
But  I  think  it  is  elementary  that  those  countries 
that  are  bearing  the  heaviest  responsibility  for 
defense  must  act  together  for  the  defense  of  the 
West.  This  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  is  inherent 
in  the  NATO  treaty  itself.  We  do  believe  that 
in  the  nuclear  field,  where  we  carry  a  very 
heavy  portion  of  the  responsibility  and  the 
power,  we  should  be  involved  with  the  decisions 
that  are  made. 

Now,  if  Europe  at  some  stage  organizes  itself 
and  makes  arrangements  by  which  it  makes  its 
voice  heard  collectively  in  these  matters,  then 
we  can  take  that  question  up.  But  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  I  feel  quite  confident  that 
everyone  would  understand  that  in  these  nu- 
clear matters  the  United  States  must  partic- 
ipate in  the  decisions. 

Alliance  Unity  on  Defense  Commitments 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
suggestion  by  such  people  as  Governor  Rocke- 
feller and  Senator  [Frank]  Church  that  the 
United  States  should  give  nuclear  aid  to  the 
creation  of  a  European  nuclear  force,  or  per- 
haps to  individual  nuclear  forces,  in  order  to 
help  Europe  create  such  a  force,  with  or  with- 
out an  American  veto? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  central  principle  here 
is  that  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  and 
North  America  is  indivisible  and  that  any  ar- 
rangement which  looks  to  an  attempted  sepa- 
rate action  within  the  alliance  cuts  across  the 
basic  commitments  made  by  the  alliance  in 
1949.  So  that  I  would  be  very  skeptical  about 
any  arrangements  which  would  look  toward 
separate  decisions  in  the  alliance  on  these  great 
defense  issues.    And  I  am  not  at  all  convinced 
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that  these  views  represent  a  deep  study  of  the 
situation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  well,  does  that  mean  you 
are  opposed  to  any  conceivable  scheme  under 
which  we  would  give  Europe  nuclear  informa- 
tion, even  though  it  were  tied  in  the  sense  of 
which  you  speak? 

A.  No,  I  think  that  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
information  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
information  which  has  been  given,  is  being 
given,  to  our  allies,  in  order  that  they  might 
participate  fully  with  us  in  these  nuclear  prob- 
lems. But  if  the  question  is  what  I  could  con- 
ceive of  at  some  future  date,  obviously  I  can't 
comment  very  accurately  on  that.  But  I  would 
think  that  for  all  present  purposes  the  unity  of 
the  alliance  requires  the  commitment  to  the  no- 
tion that  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  and 
North  America  is  indivisible  and  that  we  should 
proceed  on  that  basis. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  French  today  seem 
to  he  saying  that  President  de  Gaulle  owes 
President  Kennedy  a  visit  and  that  he  is  more 
likely  to  come  here  than  the  other  way  around. 
In  vieio  of  that  statement  and  Mr.  Couve  de 
Murville's  {Maurice  Couve  de  Murville,  French 
Foreign  Minister}  weekend  visit,  how  would 
you  now  define  the  state  of  understanding  or 
misunderstanding  between  us?  Are  we  get- 
ting closer  together  with  the  French? 

A.  Well,  first,  on  the  question  of  the  visit, 
it  has  been  our  hope  that,  at  some  stage  since 
the  President  visited  President  de  Gaulle  in 
Paris,  he  would  return  that  visit  here,  and  he 
will  always  be  welcome  here.  There  are  no 
present  plans  for  such  a  visit. 

On  the  more  general  question,  I  think  there 
are  some  points  in  which  we  and  the  French 
are  not  agreed,  as  far  as  NATO  is  concerned 
and  in  terms  of  the  structure  perhaps  of  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance.  But  these  are  mat- 
ters of  organization  internal  to  the  alliance. 
They  are  not  relevant  to  the  basic  commitments 
of  NATO  as  they  bear  upon  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  or  any  security  threat  to  the 
NATO  area. 

So  I  think  that  there  is  a  very  wide  range 
of  common  interest  and  solidarity  between  our- 
selves and  France  but  that  it  is  not  surprising 


that  we  might  have  different  views  on  certain 
points. 

Indeed,  with  all  of  our  allies,  when  you  think 
of  the  thousands  of  telegrams  that  go  back  and 
forth,  there  are  points  that  need  further  dis- 
cussion and  resolution. 

So  I  would  think  that  in  general  we  and 
France  are  members  of  the  same  alliance,  we 
take  that  alliance  seriously,  and  it  would  be 
very  important  for  Moscow  to  understand  that 
any  discussions  we  have  between  ourselves  have 
no  bearings  upon  the  basic  commitments  we 
have  for  our  mutual  security. 

Maintenance  of  East-West  Contacts 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Communist  leaders  are 
about  to  begin  a  series  of  meetings  in  Moscow. 
What  prospect  do  you  see  that  these  meetings 
can  further  improve  or  worsen  relations  with 
the  West? 

A.  Well,  of  course,  we  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  fact  that  a  series  of  consultations 
will  be  going  on  in  Moscow  in  the  weeks  ahead. 
Important  leaders  of  the  Communist  parties, 
say  in  Europe,  are  visiting  Moscow.  There 
will  be  an  important  meeting  of  the  Commu- 
nist Central  Committee  in  mid-June,  I  believe, 
and  discussions  with  Peiping  in  early  July. 

It  would  not  be,  I  think,  for  me  to  try  to 
predict  what  the  outcome  of  those  discussions 
will  be,  because  I  am  not  sure  that  the  par- 
ticipants in  those  discussions  know  what  the 
outcome  will  be.  But  I  do  think  that  in  this 
period  of  perhaps  reexamination  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  maintain  contact  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  determine  whether  there  are  points 
on  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  could 
reach  agreement. 

So  we  do  believe  that  there  should  be  such 
possibilities— cooperation  in  a  nuclear  test  ban, 
for  example ;  we  would  hope  on  the  matter  of 
the  nontransfer  of  nuclear  weapons;  we  hope 
that  the  Geneva  agreements  on  Laos5  can  be 
faithfully  carried  out  by  all  signatories;  we 
would  be  prepared  to  expand  our  cooperation 
in  outer  space.    As  you  know,  we  have  discussed 


6  For  text,  see  Hid.,  Aug.  13,  1962,  p.  259 ;  for  text 
of  a  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  communique,  see  ibid.,  May  20, 1963, 
p.  775. 
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the  hot-line  communication  between  Moscow 
and  Washington.6  Those  discussions  on  a  tech- 
nical level  seem  to  be  going  well. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  maintain  the  con- 
tacts because,  if  there  are  major  decisions  being 
made,  we  ought  to  let  them  know  that  on  the 
one  side  we  are  irnited  and  determined  to  secure 
the  free  world  and  to  maintain  our  vital  in- 
terests but  on  the  other  side  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  find  points  of  agreement  if  possible. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  return  to  the  earlier 
question  about  the  new  efforts  by  President 
Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  to 
break  this  nuclear  test  ban  deadlock,  reports 
from  London  say  that  the  Prime  Minister  is 
willing  to  perhaps  have  a  summit  meeting  to 
further  this  effort.  Bo  you  think  that  there  is 
a  possibility  of  such  a  meeting,  or  do  you  think 
that  it  would  be  effective  in  breaking  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  deadlock? 

A.  Well,  I  would  think  that  the  deadlock 
would  have  to  be  broken  before  a  summit  could 
be  profitable,  because  there  are  some  very  stub- 
born points  here  that  have  to  be  resolved  in  some 
way.  This  question  of  inspections  is  a  funda- 
mental question.  The  question  of  relationship 
between  inspection  and  so-called  espionage  is  a 
pretty  far-reaching  question.  So  that  unless 
there  is  more  movement  toward  agreement,  I 
would  not  think  that  a  summit  would  itself  pro- 
duce such  an  agreement. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  President  at  his  last 
news  conference  [May  22]  indicated  represen- 
tations had  been  made  to  Moscow  about  the  re- 
moval of  the  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba.  Gould 
you  tell  us,  sir,  whether  in  your  conversations 
with  Mr.  Dobrynin  or  in  any  other  matter  you 
have  had  any  encouraging  word  along  that 
line? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  wish  to  comment  on  the 
content  of  my  discussions  with  Mr.  Dobrynin 
at  this  stage.  I  think  that  the  Soviet  Union 
does  understand  that  from  our  point  of  view  a 
Soviet  military  presence  in  Cuba  is  a  major 
obstacle  to  normal  or  good  relations  between 
ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  is  a  major 


8  For  text  of  a  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  statement  of  Apr.  5,  1963,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  22, 
1963,  p.  600. 


obstacle  between  Cuba  and  the  rest  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  The  other  great  obstacle  is 
any  attempt  by  Cuba  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  any  other  country  in  this  hemisphere. 
It  is  our  policy  that  this  Soviet  military 
presence  should  disappear.  We  of  course  are 
watching  that  situation  closely,  and  we  think 
that  there  has  been  a  significant  reduction  in  t 
Soviet  forces  in  Cuba  (as  indicated  in  April 
by  the  President) ,  but  I  think  that  is  perhaps 
all  I  should  say  today  on  that  point. 

Economic  Aid  to  Brazil 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  are  about  to  start 
reviewing  the  economic  aid  agreement  reached 
here  about  3  months  ago.1  It  was  agreed  at 
that  time  this  thing  would  be  reviewed  every  3 . 
months.  Are  you  confident  that  during  this' 
period  the  Brazilian  Government  has  done 
everything  in  its  power  to  solve  some  of  the 
economic  problems  of  Brazil? 

A.  I  would  not  wish  to  anticipate  the  results , 
of  that  review.  It  is  important  that  our  com- 
mitment for  aid  to  Brazil  go  hand  in  hand  with 
steps  taken  by. Brazil.  We  were  very  much 
encouraged  by  the  agreement  reached  some 
months  ago  about  this  point. 

We  do  recognize  that  there  are  difficulties  in 
Brazil  about  moving  on  particular  points,  be- 
cause these  involve  important  domestic  actions 
to  be  taken  there  and,  of  course,  do  raise  pointed 
political  questions  for  the  Government.  But  it 
is  our  hope  that  we  will  both  proceed  on  a 
basis  of  the  agreement  reached  3  or  4  months 
ago  and  that  Brazil  will  stay  on  the  path  of 
steady  economic  and  social  improvement.  We 
shall  certainly  do  our  part.  We  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  Brazil  will  do  their  part.  But  I 
would  not  want  to  anticipate  the  results  of  this 
present  review. 

Effect  of  Racism  on  U.S.  Foreign  Relations 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  anticipate  a  con- 
nection in  the  immediate  future  between  our 
posture  in  world  affairs  and  the  civil  rights 
battle  internally  in  this  country? 


7  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  15,  1963,  p.  557. 
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Problems  of  Discrimination  and  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


Press  release  284  dated  May  27 

Following  is  an  excerpt  from  remarks  made  by 
Secretary  Rusk,  which  was  authorized  for  direct 
quotation,  before  the  National  Foreign  Policy  Con- 
ference for  Nongovernmental  Organizations  at  the 
Department  of  State  on  May  27. 

Let  me  make  a  comment,  before  I  take  some  of 
your  questions,  about  our  situation  here  at  home. 
I  do  think  that  we  ought  all  to  recognize  that  this 
nation  is  now  confronted  with  one  of  the  gravest 
issues  that  we  have  had  since  1865  and  that  this 
issue  deeply  affects  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. I  am  speaking  of  course  of  the  problems  of 
discrimination  in  this  country,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  country,  based  upon  race  or  religion  or  na- 
tional origin. 

I  believe  that  in  general  the  free  world  is  in  a 
position  to  move  forward  with  confidence  if  we 
do  not  let  up,  if  we  maintain  our  effort,  and  con- 
tinue to  support  the  great  causes  of  freedom.  But 
in  this  country  we  are  running  this  race  with 
one  of  our  legs  in  a  cast.  Let  me  say  in  the  begin- 
ning that  I  think  for  me  to  speak  to  you  on  this 
subject  in  terms  of  foreign  policy  is  only  the  sec- 
ondary reason  why  we  should  get  on  with  it.  The 
first  reason  is  rooted  in  our  own  commitments,  the 
character  of  our  own  society,  the  necessity  to  re- 
spect the  dignity  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  the 
kind  of  life  we  want  to  lead  here  at  home. 

I  give  that  first  priority,  because  this  is  a  compul- 
sion of  our  own  commitments  in  our  own  society. 
But  let's  not  underestimate,  at  the  same  time,  the 


A.  Well,  there  is  a  necessary  connection.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize,  however,  that  the  for- 
eign relations  aspect  of  our  problems  here  in 
this  country  in  the  field  of  discrimination  are 
secondary.  The  real  reason  why  we  should 
move  on  with  these  problems  is  because  of  our 
own  fidelity  to  our  own  Constitution,  our  own 
basic  commitments  to  a  free  people. 

It  remains,  however,  that  this  has  a  major 
influence  on  our  foreign  relations,  because  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  be  the  leader  of 
freedom.  We  are  called  upon  to  set  an  exam- 
ple, and  although  there  are  problems  of  discrim- 
ination in  many  countries  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  and  although  there  is  racism  in  other 
countries  which  deeply  affects  their  problems 
and  their  relations  with  their  neighbors,  it  is 
true  that  a  great  deal  is  expected  of  the  United 


diflSculties  which  this  problem  is  causing  for  us  in 
other  parts  of  the  world— and  indeed  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  own  foreign  relations  here  in  this  na- 
tional capital. 

The  readjustment  of  relationships  between  the 
races  is  upon  us  internationally  as  well  as  at  home. 
There  are  those  who  look  to  this  country  to  carry 
the  torch  of  freedom,  of  human  rights,  of  human 
dignity,  and  who  want  nothing  better  than  to  have 
a  strong  leadership  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  this  direction  because  they  would  like  to 
reject  what  is  being  offered  by  the  other  side— and 
indeed  they  are  rejecting  it. 

But  our  voice  is  muted,  our  friends  are  embar- 
rassed, our  enemies  are  gleeful,  because  we  have  not 
really  put  our  hands  fully  and  effectively  to  this 
problem  at  every  level  of  our  national  life,  begin- 
ning with  the  local  community. 

Now  there  are  many  things  that  can  be  done  and 
are  being  done.  I  leave  this  with  you  simply  to 
suggest  that,  if  you  are  in  contact  with  your  own 
membership  in  your  local  communities,  there  is  a 
job  to  be  done  in  the  local  communities — quietly, 
sympathetically,  decently — which  will  avoid  the 
kind  of  confrontation  that  is  not  representative  of 
America,  should  not  be  necessary  in  our  kind  of 
society,  and  does  us  deep  injury  abroad. 

And  if  there  is  anything  which  you  in  your  na- 
tional organizations  can  do  to  pass  the  word  down 
to  those  who  represent  you  in  local  communities  to 
put  their  prayerful  and  sympathetic  attention  to 
this,  I  don't  know  any  better  way  that  you  can 
make  a  better  contribution  to  our  foreign  relations 
in  the  next  12  months  than  just  on  this  point. 


States  because  we  are  looked  upon  as  a  leader  in 
this  great  struggle  for  freedom. 

Therefore  our  failures  in  this  field  are  mul- 
tiplied, exaggerated.  And  therefore  I  do  hope 
that  in  every  community  across  the  country 
where  these  matters,  these  problems,  exist, 
we  can  give  it  the  most  sober  attention,  work  at 
it  quietly  and  effectively  with  real  dedication, 
first,  because  of  our  own  needs  in  our  own  so- 
ciety but  also  because  it  deeply  affects  our  abil- 
ity to  carry  the  leadership  in  this  great  world- 
wide struggle  for  freedom. 

I  made  a  statement  on  this  2  days  ago,  to 
which  I  would  call  your  attention.  I  feel,  I 
must  say,  very  strongly  about  this. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes? 
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Q.  Could  you  give  us  your  appraisal  of  the 
situation  in  Laos?  Great  Britain  and  the  So- 
viet Union  joined  today  to  call  for  an  immedi- 
ate cease-fire,  and  yet  just  yesterday  Poland  was 
blaming  the  United  States  for  the  increase  of 
tensions  there.  And  there  seems  to  be  an  aura 
of  confusion  over  the  whole  area. 

A.  Well,  I  would  hope  that  the  joint  state- 
ment by  the  two  cochairmen,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  Soviet  Union,  would  mean  that 
the  full  weight  and  resources  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  being  thrown  in  behind  faithful  ad- 
herence to  the  Geneva  Accords.  I  don't  myself 
understand  the  attitude  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment as  expressed  in  the  last  day  or  two.  I 
must  confess  that  I  think  they  may  be  misin- 
formed by  their  representatives  on  the  spot. 

But  Poland  is  a  member  of  the  ICC  [Inter- 
national Control  Commission] — not  to  repre- 
sent the  Pathet  Lao  but,  as  one  of  three  govern- 
ments members  of  the  ICC,  to  represent  all  the 
signatories  of  the  Geneva  Accords.  They  have 
responsibilities  under  those  accords  which  we 
think  should  be  carried  out.  And  if  the  two 
cochairmen — who  have  also  special  responsibili- 
ties— the  ICC,  the  coalition  government,  and 
the  signatories  all  put  their  full  weight  behind 
the  Geneva  Accords,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
independence  and  neutrality  of  Laos  cannot  be 
effected  and  properly  guaranteed. 

So  we  are  watching  this  very  closely  and  ex- 
pect and  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  do 
everything  that  it  can  to  assure  those  accords. 

I  think  there  is  a  question  back  here.  (Indi- 
cating.)    No? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes? 

Q.  The  State  Department  was  reported  to  be 
studying  a  diplomatic  break  with  Haiti.  Can 
you  tell  us  anything  about  that  story,  and  did 
you  come  to  any  conclusion? 

A.  I  understand  in  the  old  days  Mr.  Cordell 
Hull  held  a  daily  press  conference  with  some  10 
or  12  of  you  and  that  more  than  half  the  time 
he  would  say  to  them,  "Gentlemen,  you  can  say 
that  that  particular  matter  is  under  the  most 
active  consideration  by  the  Department  of 
State."     (Laughter.)     So  I  think  I  will  rest 


on  that  as  far  as  Haiti  is  concerned  this  morn- 
ing. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes,  Miss  Higgins  [Marguerite  Higgins, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune']  ? 

Q.  Since  the  Italian  elections,  have  you  any 
clue  as  to  whether  the  Italians  are  still  inter- 
ested in  the  multilateral  force?  Will  they  join 
in  the  consultations? 

A.  Well,  it's  a  little  difficult  to  speak  for  them 
during  this  period  in  which  they  are  forming  a 
government.  But  we  have  every  indication 
that  the  Italians  remain  very  much  interested 
in  the  multilateral  force. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  was  reported  that  the 
United  States  is  seeking  to  base  a  number  of 
U.S.  jet  interceptors  in  Canada  under  the 
NATO,  the  NORAD  [North  American  Air  De- 
fense Command']  agreements,6  but  that  Prime 
Minister  Pearson's  government  apparently  is 
balking  or  raising  objections  to  it.  Have  there 
been  discussions  between  the  two  Governments 
on  this? 

A.  Well,  now,  I'm  not  going,  in  public  com- 
ment, to  create  artificial  difficulties  where  none 
now  exist.  These  nuclear  questions  that  are 
important  to  both  countries — we  are  approach- 
ing them  with  the  fullest  spirit  of  cooperation. 

The  attitude  of  Canada  on  this  has  been  made 
known  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  in  Parlia- 
ment. We  are  discussing  these  matters  fully 
between  us,  and  when  we  have  something  to  an- 
nounce we  will  announce  it.  But  I  think  the 
background  of  this  particular  question  suggests 
that  we  ought  not  to  create  problems  but  work 
toward  mutually  agreed  solutions. 

Disengagement  Agreements  on  Yemen 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  a  question  on 
Yemen.  The  fighting  continues  there,  and  we 
understand  the  Egyptians  are  rotating  troops 
in  as  well  as  out  of  Yemen.  Yet  about  a  month 
ago  the  State  Department  teas  saying  that  with- 
in a  few  days  the  Egyptian  troops  will  be  pull- 
ing out. 


For  background,  see  ibid.,  June  9,  195S,  p.  979. 
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/  have  two  questions:  One,  when  are  the 
Egyptian  troops  supposed  to  be  pulled  out  of 
the  Yemen,  and,  second,  is  Egypt  living  up  to 
its  pledge  under  the  agreements  worked  out  by 
[Ambassador  Ellsworth  J.]  Bunker? 

A.  I  think  the  implementation  of  the  disen- 
gagement agreements  in  regard  to  Yemen  does 
turn  on  the  early  presence  in  Yemen  of  the  U.N. 
observers.  And  we  would  very  much  hope  that 
the  U.N.  observers  could  arrive  promptly.  We 
have  indications  from  the  U.N.  that  this  would 
be  the  case,  and  it  would  be  our  expectation  that 
in  the  very  next  few  days  the  disengagement 
agreements  will  be  fully  effected. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  has  been  said  by  Cuba's 
official  press  that  an  American  plane  fired  ma- 
chinegun  shots  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba. 
Have  you  any  comment  on  that  or  any  confirma- 
tion of  it? 

A.  This  is  simply  not  true.  The  planes  did 
not  even  have  machineguns  on  them. 

GATT  Negotiations  at  Geneva 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  satisfaction  has  been  voiced 
over  the  first  outcome  of  GATT  [General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade]  negotiations 
in  Geneva.  What  forecasting  do  you  make  for 
the  resolution  of  those  negotiations? 

A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  important  that  the 
large  number  of  governments  represented  at 
those  Geneva  discussions  could  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  the  basis  on  which  they  would  begin 
negotiations  next  May  for  a  reduction  of  im- 
pediments to  trade — not  just  tariffs  but  other 
barriers  to  trade.  But,  in  a  real  sense,  this 
agreement  was  a  license  to  look  for  the  answers 
in  May.  These  are  going  to  be  prolonged,  dif- 
ficult, complex  negotiations.  But  I  do  believe 
that  the  result  in  Geneva  last  week  was  a  very 
gratifying  result,  because  had  there  been  a 
breach  in  the  arrangements  at  that  time  then 
we  would  not  have  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
these  arrangements  next  May. 

This,  I  think,  was  a  major  step,  but  it  is  not 
yet  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  trade  barrier 
reduction.  I  think  we  can  be  encouraged  but 
recognize  that  there  is  a  very  difficult  problem 
still  ahead  of  us.     Of  course,  this  is  exactly 


what  was  anticipated  when  we  began  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  discussions  with  other  govern- 
ments. 

U.S.  Attitude  on  National  Nuclear  Capabilities 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
the  question  of  Governor  Rockefeller's  com- 
ments about  nuclear  policy. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  were  say- 
ing in  your  reply  to  the  question  that  the 
United  States  should  not  provide  information 
or  assistance  to  the  development  of  national 
nuclear  forces? 

A.  This  is  quite  correct.  The  consistent  at- 
titude of  the  United  States  has  been  that  we 
do  not  favor  the  proliferation  of  a  national  nu- 
clear capability  and  that  we  will  not  make  con- 
tributions in  that  direction.  This,  however, 
means  that  on  a  matter  like  the  multilateral 
force  we  do  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  nations 
to  join  in  what  is  really  a  genuine  partnership 
in  the  nuclear  field  without  involving  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  national  nuclear  capabilities. 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  wisdom  of 
that  policy,  as  one  looks  across  the  next  10  or 
20  years.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  have  an  al- 
liance partnership  without  the  addition  of  na- 
tional nuclear  capabilities  among  the  members 
of  the  alliance,  pr  indeed  among  states  outside 
of  the  alliance. 

Q.  After  your  talks  with  the  French  Foreign 
Minister  last  weekend,  do  you  have  any  basis 
for  believing  that  at  some  point  France  would 
participate  in  such  a  partnership? 

A.  Well,  I  think  France  considers  the  At- 
lantic alliance  to  be  fundamental  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  West.  But  they  have  reservations, 
as  you  know,  about  the  degree  of  integration 
which  the  rest  of  us  have  discussed  in  the 
NATO  framework. 

I  think  that  they  would  anticipate  that  when 
their  national  nuclear  force  is  in  being  there 
would  be — as  President  de  Gaulle  indicated  in 
his  January  14  press  conference — there  would 
be  close  strategic  coordination  with  others  in 
the  alliance.    But  I  could  not  report  that  there 
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is  any  common  view  at  the  present  time  as  to 
just  how  that  should  occur. 

Soviet  Reluctance  To  Discuss  Test  Ban 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned  that  you 
suggested  to  Ambassador  Dobrynin  before  he 
went  home  that  the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union 
perhaps  begin  with  this  atmospheric  ban. 
From  what  his  reaction  was,  are  you  at  all  en- 
couraged on  this  point? 

A.  No,  I  think  at  this  point  one  could  not 
say  there  are  any  signs  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  ready  to  accept  this  idea,  any  more  than  they 
have  been  for  the  past  3  or  4  years.  But  we 
do  believe  that  it  would  be  a  substantial  step 
if  we  could  achieve  an  atmospheric  test  ban 
which  does  not  involve  some  of  the  complexions 
of  inspection  as  a  first  step.  I  would  have  to 
say  that  I  see  no  indication  yet  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  accept  that  view. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  indication  to  resume  at- 
mospheric testing  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  This  is,  of  course,  speculation  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  I  must  say  that  I  have 
wondered  why  there  has  been  so  much  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  sit 
down  and  talk  in  more  detail  about  some  of 
the  possible  arrangements  in  connection  with 
the  test  ban.  One  of  those  reasons  may  be  that 
they  do  have  in  mind  further  testing.  Another 
might  be  that  while  discussions  are  going  on 
among  members  of  the  Communist  bloc  in 
these  next  several  weeks  and  months  they  may 
not  think  it  timely  to  pursue  these  discussions. 
But  there  has  been  a  demonstrated  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  enter  into 
detailed  discussions  about  the  possibilities  of 
a  test  ban.  But  why,  I  think,  remains 
speculation. 

Q.  "What  do  you  think  of  that  passage  in 
the  I) odd-Humphrey  resolution  which  would 
withhold  American  atmospheric  testing  unless 
the  Soviet  Union  were  to  resume  in  the 
atmosphere? 

A.  Well,  I  think  for  the  present  that  is  more 
theoretical  than  practical.    We  do  not  have  in 


mind  for  the  immediate  future  further  at- 
mospheric tests.  But  we  would  like  to  use  this 
period  for  real  and  realistic  discussions  with 
the  Soviets  on  the  possibility  of  a  test  ban. 
But  I  think  this  is  an  idea  that  we  must  con- 
sider further. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  toould  like  to  go  back  to 
the  question  on  Laos.  In  view  of  the  Polish 
statement  yesterday,  do  you  feel  there  is  any 
chance  that  the  ICC  for  Laos  can  work 
effectively? 

A.  Well,  I  think  we  must  not  abandon  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  this  is  possible.  And 
it  may  be  that  the  joint  statement  of  the  two 
cochairmen  may  have  some  influence  in 
Warsaw.  \ 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  several  times  here  you  have 
suggested  that  you  consider  it  at  least  possible 
that  Poland  is  acting  independently  of  Russia. 
Is  this  really  your  idea? 

A.  No.  I  am  not  suggesting  an  answer  one 
way  or  the  other  on  that.  But  I  think  that  the 
statement  of  the  two  cochairmen  ought  to  be 
put  alongside  of  the  statement  of  the  Polish 
Government.  And  my  guess  is  that  the  Polish 
Government  will  be  doing  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Emperor  Haile  Selassie  of  Ethiopia 
To  Visit  U.S.  in  October 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  29 

The  President  of  the  United  States  an- 
nounced on  May  29  that  His  Imperial  Majesty 
Haile  Selassie  I,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  has  ac- 
cepted the  President's  invitation  to  visit  the 
United  States.  His  Imperial  Majesty  will  be 
in  Washington  for  a  2-day  state  visit  beginning 
October  1. 

The  invitation,  extended  by  the  President  sev- 
eral months  ago,  is  a  mark  of  the  continuing 
friendly  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Ethiopia.  The  Emperor  last  visited  the 
United  States  in  May-June  1954. 
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Foreign  Aid:  The  Essential  Factors  for  Success 


by  Chester  Bowles 


This  spring  the  foreign  aid  program  is  once 
again  undergoing  its  annual  drubbing  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  and  in  certain  elements  of  the  Nation's 
press.  Yet  the  situation  is  paradoxical.  In 
spite  of  a  nagging  uncertainty  about  the  nature 
of  its  objectives  and  policies,  the  program's  pub- 
lic support,  according  to  Gallup,  is  at  an 
alltime  high,  with  58  percent  of  the  American 
people  in  favor  of  it  and  30  percent  opposed. 
This  is  substantially  greater  than  F.D.R.'s  1936 
margin  over  Alf  Landon  in  the  greatest  politi- 
cal landslide  of  our  century. 

Unless  I  am  mistaken,  however,  this  wide- 
spread statistical  support  reflects  not  so  much 
knowledgeable  public  understanding  of  the 
program's  objectives  and  accomplishments  but 
rather  a  kind  of  public  hunch  that  any  national 
effort  that  has  been  supported  by  every  Presi- 
dent, every  serious  candidate  for  President,  and 
every  Secretary  of  State  since  the  war  must 
be  better  than  its  critics  say  it  is. 

This  is  a  dangerously  unstable  base  for  such 
an  essential  instrument  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Unless  it  can  be  greatly  strengthened,  the  pro- 
gram will  continue  to  be  vulnerable  to  the  axes 
of  its  political  critics  and  to  the  often  unpre- 
dictable swings  of  public  opinion. 

There  is  urgent  need,  therefore,  for  some 
thoughtful,  down-to-earth  stocktaking  by  those 
who  recognize  the  critical  importance  of  this 
effort ;  and  this  conference  is  an  excellent  place 
to  start.    As  I  leave  for  India,  where  much  the 


1  Address  made  before  the  National  Conference  on 
International  Economic  and  Social  Development  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  28  (press  release  286). 
Mr.  Bowles  was  the  President's  Special  Representa- 
tive and  Adviser  on  African,  Asian,  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can Affairs ;  on  May  1  his  nomination  to  be  Ambassador 
to  India  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 


largest  U.S.  aid  program  is  now  operating,  I 
should  like  to  contribute  my  own  analysis  to 
this  review  of  what  may  be  missing. 

Let  me  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that 
in  my  opinion  the  program  now  has  the  most 
experienced  management  since  the  days  of  Paul 
Hoffman.  Dave  Bell  [David  E.  Bell,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment] is  an  outstanding  economist,  with  deep 
respect  for  people  as  well  as  for  the  arithmetic 
of  development.  Equally  important,  he  has 
had  many  years  of  experience  in  practical, 
down-to-earth  administration  in  what  we  here 
in  Washington  refer  to  as  "the  field."  Under 
his  leadership  I  believe  we  can  expect  to  see 
the  continuous,  rapid  improvement  of  admin- 
istrative procedures,  a  lessening  of  flagrant  er- 
rors of  omission  and  commission,  and  greatly 
improved  morale. 

What,  then,  about  the  program  itself?  In 
my  opinion  a  large  measure  of  our  success  or 
failure  in  the  next  few  years  will  depend  on 
public  and  congressional  understanding  of  what 
the  program  can  and  cannot  do,  on  the  em- 
phasis within  the  program  itself,  and  on  the 
extent  to  which  we  can  relate  our  efforts  abroad 
to  our  own  traditions  and  to  the  essentials  of 
our  own  society. 

Clarifying  Basic  Objectives 

More  specifically,  there  are  six  essential  ele- 
ments which  will  largely  shape  our  capacity  to 
do  what  we  have  set  out  to  do. 

1.  We  must  clarify  public  and  congressional 
thinking  as  to  the  basic  objectives  of  the  aid 
program. 

Let  us  start  by  making  it  clear  what  the  pro- 
gram won't  do : 
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— It  won't  enable  us  to  control  events  in  other 
countries. 

— It  won't  enable  us  to  buy  allies  and  votes 
in  the  U.N. 

— It  won't  insure  us  first  place  in  a  global 
popularity  contest. 

The  reasons  why  our  development  effort  won't 
do  these  three  things  should  be  clear  by  now; 
but  since  it  obviously  isn't  clear  to  many  ob- 
servers, let  us  briefly  explore  the  point. 

Most  of  the  recipient  nations  are  either  re- 
cently emerged  from  colonial  rule  or  striving, 
as  in  the  case  of  Latin  America,  to  establish 
their  own  proud,  individualistic  identity.  Con- 
sequently they  are  in  no  mood  to  jump  through 
political  hoops  to  please  any  other  nation,  how- 
ever rich  or  right  it  may  be.  We  may  there- 
fore expect  to  see  the  emergent  nations 
frequently  going  out  of  their  way,  noisily  and 
sometimes  irrelevantly,  to  assert  and  reassert 
their  independence. 

While  this  may  be  exasperating  to  many 
Americans,  it  should  be  recognized  as  a  human 
reaction  to  a  long  and  humiliating  colonial  ex- 
perience— a  reaction  similar  in  many  ways  to 
that  of  our  own  young,  nationalistic  country  in 
the  19th  century.  When  did  the  founders  and 
early  Presidents  of  our  nation  ever  hesitate  to 
tell  the  older  nations  of  Europe  where  to  get  off  ? 

Nor  will  our  development  program  ever  be 
fully  understood  by  the  Congress  and  public — 
nor  will  it  be  effective  in  its  operations — if  we 
continue  to  present  it  as  a  negative  stopgap 
effort  shrewdly  designed  to  thwart  the  Com- 
munists. 

This  narrow  view  implies  that  if  the  Com- 
munist movement  did  not  exist,  there  would  be 
no  valid  reason  for  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  help  the  less  fortunate  nations.  For  the 
developing  countries  this,  in  turn,  ironically 
transforms  a  noisy  Communist  minority  into  an 
absolutely  invaluable  natural  resource.  In- 
deed, the  unearthing  of  a  local  Communist 
underground  might  be  expected  in  such  circum- 
stances to  produce  more  American  dollars  than 
the  discovery  of  oil  or  uranium. 

This  poses  the  basic  question :  If  our  foreign 
aid  program  cannot  be  expected  to  buy  friends 
or  votes  and  if  its  purpose  is  not  simply  to  com- 


bat communism,  what  exactly  is  it  good  for? 
What  will  it  do? 

Although  the  answer  to  this  question  is  well 
known  to  this  audience,  it  is  essential  that  it  be 
understood  in  every  community  in  America,  as 
well  as  in  every  congressional  committee. 

Let  me  state  it  briefly :  A  wisely  administered 
U.S.  aid  program  can  help  create  nations  that 
are  increasingly  prepared  to  defend  their  in- 
dependence against  totalitarian  enemies — ex- 
ternal or  internal,  overt  or  covert — and 
increasingly  willing  to  work  with  us  as  partners 
on  common  projects  which  may  lead  the  world 
a  little  closer  to  peace. 

Judged  against  this  realistic  yardstick,  the 
program  has  rolled  up  an  extraordinary  record 
of  achievement. 

Consider  Europe  in  1945,  dispirited,  destitute, 
and  totally  vulnerable  to  organized  Communist 
minorities.  Today,  thanks  in  large  measure  to 
a  wisely  conceived  program  of  U.S.  Marshall 
Plan  assistance,  Europe  is  a  roaring  political 
and  economic  success  with  a  total  production 
second  only  to  that  of  our  own  country. 

Consider  India  in  1947,  newly  independent, 
fragmentized  by  deep-rooted  internal  differ- 
ences, with  a  wobbly  government,  grossly  in- 
adequate food  resources,  a  disrupted  transport 
system,  and  the  bare  beginnings  of  industrial 
development. 

In  the  last  16  years  that  same  India,  with  a 
population  greater  than  Africa  and  Latin 
America  combined,  has  created  a  democratic 
constitution,  run  three  democratic  elections, 
placed  three  times  as  many  children  in  school 
as  before,  nearly  doubled  her  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  more  than  doubled  her  industrial 
production,  tripled  her  electric  power,  vastly 
improved  her  transport  system,  and,  above  all, 
has  awakened  its  Indian  people  so  that  today 
they  stand  united  in  defense  of  their  nation 
against  the  blatant  aggression  of  their  giant 
Chinese  neighbor. 

In  India,  as  in  Europe,  American  loans, 
grants,  and  technical  assistance  played  a  major 
role.  Yet  here  is  the  essential  point :  This  aid 
was  not  given  to  force  either  Europe  or  India 
into  a  satellite  relationship  to  the  United  States 
or  to  purchase  good  will  or  votes  in  the  United 
Nations.    Naturally,  no  country — whether  In- 
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dia,  France,  or  any  other  country  in  Europe — 
is  happy  to  feel  it  is  in  any  way  dependent  on 
the  United  States.  Eather,  the  aid  program's 
objective  has  been  to  help  establish  independent 
countries  able  and  willing  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  and  prepared  to  defend  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  their  interests — interests  that  by  and 
large  coincide  with  our  own. 

"What  Happens  to  People  Is  Decisive" 

2.  Now  let  us  consider  a  second  factor  which 
grows  inevitably  from  the  first :  The  success  or 
failure  of  an  aid  program  in  helping  to  create 
independent  nations  depends  not  only  on  the 
rate  of  economic  growth  hut  at  least  equally  as 
much  on  what  happens  to  people  in  the  process 
of  growth. 

Many  observers  measure  the  success  or  failure 
of  "development"  by  such  purely  economic  cri- 
teria as  increases  in  per  capita  income,  in  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  in  miles  of  railroad, 
numbers  of  irrigated  acres,  and  so  on.  Yet  such 
standards  of  judgment  can  lead  to  some  harsh 
surprises. 

Cuba,  just  before  Castro  took  over,  had  the 
third  highest  per  capita  income  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Indeed,  when  we  compare  those  Latin 
American  countries  with  the  highest  per  capita 
incomes,  some  of  which  are  higher  than  several 
European  countries,  with  those  that  are  most 
politically  stable,  we  find  that  there  is  almost 
no  consistent  relationship. 

A  feeling  of  national  purpose  and  independ- 
ence can  only  be  created  if  the  people  are  given 
a  sense  of  involvement  in  their  own  develop- 
ment, a  sense  of  belonging,  and  a  growing  sense 
of  justice.  Without  these  social  gains,  a  boom- 
ing per  capita  income,  if  badly  distributed,  can 
actually  widen  the  gulf  between  rich  and  poor 
and  lead  to  a  political  explosion. 

As  a  case  in  point,  I  recall  two  letters  I  re- 
ceived from  friends  of  mine  working  in  Iraq 
in  the  spring  of  1958.  The  first  was  from  a 
young  American  engineer  in  Baghdad,  who  re- 
ported with  great  excitement  his  contribution 
to  the  damming  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphra- 
tes. He  listed  the  exciting  industrial  develop- 
ment that  would  soon  grow  from  these  power 
projects  as  an  indication  of  Iraq's  successful 
development. 


That  same  week,  by  coincidence,  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  former  associate  of  mine  in  India, 
whose  letter  in  effect  was  a  reply  to  the  engi- 
neer, although  neither  one  knew  the  other.  "In 
the  Iraqi  village  where  I  live,"  he  wrote,  "we 
often  hear  that  things  are  going  remarkably 
well  in  Baghdad,  that  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  are  being  dammed,  and  that  great 
industries  will  soon  be  coming  into  being.  Un- 
doubtedly, this  is  a  grand  accomplishment. 
But  out  here  in  the  countryside,  where  most  of 
the  people  of  Iraq  make  their  living  as  farmers 
and  herdsmen,  everything  remains  much  the 
same.  Indeed,"  he  continued,  "the  only  evi- 
dence of  change  here  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
landlords  and  the  money  lenders  who  formerly 
came  riding  out  on  horseback  to  collect  their 
rent  or  interest  now  arrive  in  Buick  cars." 

Obviously  something  must  have  changed 
somewhere,  but  it  hadn't  affected  many  of  the 
people  of  Iraq.  I  may  add  that  this  was  shortly 
before  the  political  explosion  of  1958,  when  the 
Iraqi  Government  came  apart  at  the  seams. 

In  our  presentations  and  our  speeches  I  be- 
lieve that  this  second  point  deserves  particular 
emphasis.  Economic  growth  is  critical  to  na- 
tional development,  but  what  happens  to  people 
in  the  process  is  decisive. 

Importance  of  Rural  Development 

3.  Now  let  me  turn  to  a  third  basic  consid- 
eration :  Orderly  political  growth  in  the  devel- 
oping nations  is  impossible  unless  it  improves 
the  living  standards  of  the  80  percent  of  the 
people  who  live  in  the  rural  areas  and  simul- 
taneously gives  them  a  greater  sense  of  personal 
involvement. 

In  November  of  1917,  when  Lenin  announced 
that  the  great  feudal  estates  of  czarist  Eussia 
would  be  divided  among  the  peasants  who  tilled 
the  land,  he  knew  that  the  climax  of  his  effort 
had  been  achieved.  "Now,"  he  said,  "the  Eevo- 
lution  has  become  irrevocable." 

In  China,  Mao  Tse-tung's  primary  appeal  was 
to  the  peasants.  Aroused  by  Mao's  false  prom- 
ises of  land  and  freedom,  it  was  they  who  pro- 
vided the  mass  manpower  of  his  Eed  army. 

As  long  as  the  rural  areas  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  are  oppressed  with  poverty, 
exploitation,  and  injustice,  they,  too,  will  con- 
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tinue  to  be  targets  for  Communist  infiltration. 

The  need  for  greater  emphasis  on  rural  de- 
velopment, however,  is  economic  as  well  as  po- 
litical. This  is  so  because  no  developing  nation 
can  increase  its  industrial  output  rapidly  if  the 
four-fifths  of  its  people  who  live  in  the  rural 
areas  lack  the  purchasing  power  to  buy  its 
factory-produced  goods. 

This  means  that  our  aid  program  should  be 
increasingly  related  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  the  encouragement  of  land  reform, 
the  creation  of  rural  extension  services,  and  the 
building  of  rural  schools,  roads,  and  clinics. 

As  this  sophisticated  audience  well  knows, 
such  things  are  easier  to  say  than  to  do.  Most 
of  us  Americans  are  now  urban-oriented.  Even 
our  farmers,  with  their  advanced  soil  technology 
and  their  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  invest- 
ment in  complex  farm  equipment,  are  now 
largely  out  of  touch  with  the  grassroots  farm- 
ing techniques  that  are  most  readily  applicable 
to  the  rural  development  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 

In  many  countries  I  have  seen  our  people 
make  an  earnest  effort  to  develop  effective  rural 
programs,  only  to  become  bogged  down  in  the 
face  of  the  practical  difficulties.  The  heat  be- 
comes awfully  tiresome,  the  local  people  appear 
more  and  more  apathetic,  and  new  ideas  are 
hard  to  communicate.  The  most  conscientious 
of  AID  administrators  may  thus  find  them- 
selves wondering  if  country  x  is  really  ready 
for  a  rural  program ;  isn't  the  more  immediate 
need  for  a  cement  factory?  After  all,  every 
developing  country  needs  more  cement. 

Yet  the  overriding,  urgent  challenge  of  rural 
development  in  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa 
must  be  faced  and  mastered. 

The  economic  interdependence  of  urban  and 
rural  areas  has  always  been  basic  to  every  coun- 
try, including  our  own.  Here  in  the  United 
States  one  of  the  first  signs  of  a  national  re- 
cession is  usually  decreasing  sales  of  farm  and 
household  equipment  in  our  great  agricultural 
States — a  decrease  that  is  quickly  reflected  back 
into  our  industrial  centers. 

Moreover,  in  line  with  my  previous  point,  it 
is  essential  that  the  rural  majorities  be  given 
not  only  greater  economic  opportunity  but  also 
an  increasingly  personal  stake  in  national 
development. 


This  takes  us  beyond  the  simple  question  of 
who  owns  the  land.  Although  in  many  cases 
"land  reform"  may  be  no  more  than  a  political 
slogan,  wisely  planned  and  administered  it  can 
open  the  door  to  vast  new  opportunities  for  the 
human  spirit  and  for  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical development. 

Let  us  consider  two  cases  in  point :  Country 
x,  where  the  original  land  reform  program  ran 
into  difficulties,  and  country  y,  where  from 
every  standpoint  it  was  a  substantial  success. 

In  country  x  millions  of  acres  of  land  were 
distributed  to  the  former  tenant  farmers.  Al- 
though the  enthusiasm  of  the  peasants  was 
great,  agricultural  production  in  many  areas 
dropped  sharply,  and  soon  right-wing  groups 
who  opposed  broader  land  distribution  were 
pointing  to  the  reform  program  as  a  failure. 

That  the  program  did  not  fulfill  expecta- 
tions was  not  a  result  of  land  distribution  to 
those  who  till  it  but  rather  an  outgrowth  of 
the  fact  that  a  coordinated  rural  development 
program  to  back  up  the  land  reform  measures 
was  missing.  What  was  needed  was  an  ex- 
tension service,  adequate  rural  credit,  rural 
marketing  cooperatives,  better  transportation 
facilities,  and  a  massive  effort  to  educate  the 
new  landowners  in  the  techniques  of  farming 
and  community  organization. 

In  country  y,  in  contrast,  the  land  reform 
program  was  a  comprehensive  and,  therefore, 
highly  successful  effort.  As  a  result,  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  to  the  farmers  led  to  a  sharp 
increase  in  production  per  acre,  an  increasing 
measure  of  political  stability  among  the  rural 
population,  and  also  to  a  spectacular  increase 
in  the  prosperity  not  only  of  the  rural  but  also 
of  the  urban  areas  where  the  added  rural  pur- 
chasing power  created  many  additional  jobs 
and  large  profits. 

May  I  add  that  a  successful,  integrated  rural 
development  effort  also  calls  for  a  high  degree 
of  local  cooperation  among  the  various  govern- 
ment agencies  involved — the  ministries  of 
health,  agriculture,  education,  welfare,  trans- 
portation, labor,  and  all  the  rest.  When  their 
lines  of  communication  and  administrative  con- 
trol each  run  straight  down  to  the  village,  the 
result  is  often  chaotic,  with  each  ministry  com- 
peting for  the  attention  of  the  village  leader- 
ship in  behalf  of  its  particular  program. 
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In  my  own  experience  the  method  which  has 
been  most  successful  in  eliminating  this  con- 
fusion is  a  coordinated  community  develop- 
ment operation  in  which  the  Prime  Minister 
or  the  President  acts  as  the  chairman  of  a  na- 
tional rural  development  board  which  sets 
priorities  as  to  resources  and  manpower.  The 
programs  agreed  to  by  this  board  are  then  as- 
signed to  a  rural  development  administrator 
who  sees  to  it  that  each  ministry  gets  its  full 
share  of  resources  at  the  local  level  and  supplies 
its  services  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper 
sequence. 

Without  an  integrated  administrative  orga- 
nization of  this  kind,  the  various  ministries  are 
rarely  able  to  agree  on  anything.  The  result 
is  waste  of  both  resources  and  trained  people. 

Another  critically  important  facet  of  rural 
development  that  has  largely  been  ignored  is 
the  function  of  the  provincial  towns  in  relation 
to  the  surrounding  countryside.  The  develop- 
ment program  for  India,  for  example,  which 
was  originally  proposed  in  1952,  called  for 
groups  of  approximately  300  villages  set 
around  a  central  provincial  town.  Here  it  was 
planned  to  create  a  central  marketplace  with 
a  high  school,  technical  training  school,  agri- 
cultural training  centers,  and  a  sizable  sprin- 
kling of  light  industries. 

Unfortunately  the  initial  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram was  far  beyond  the  resources  which  were 
available.  And  because  after  5  years  of  inde- 
pendence the  350  million  Indian  villagers  could 
see  little  improvement  in  their  lot,  it  was  felt 
that  highest  priorities  should  be  given  to  their 
welfare.  The  result  was  a  10-year  village  com- 
munity development  program  which  now  covers 
most  of  India's  550,000  villages.  The  next  step, 
many  Indian  developers  believe,  is  to  tie  in  the 
provincial  towns  as  centers  of  consumer  in- 
dustry, education,  and  administration. 

Realistic  Criteria  for  Economic  Aid 

4.  Let  us  now  consider  a  fourth  major  factor 
which  will  help  determine  the  success  of  our 
development  effort :  the  need  for  clearly  worded, 
realistic  criteria  for  the  distribution  of  economic 
aid  which  reflect  the  requirements  of  the  first 
three  factors. 

The  need  for  such  criteria  was  recognized  in 


the  Act  for  International  Development  itself. 
Indeed,  in  this  legislation  Congress  directed  us 
to  do  precisely  what  experience  has  taught  us 
must  be  done  if  our  overseas  assistance  effort  is 
to  succeed.    For  instance,  the  act  says : 

Assistance  shall  be  based  upon  sound  plans  and  pro- 
grams; be  directed  toward  tbe  social  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  economic  development ;  be  responsive 
to  the  efforts  of  the  recipient  countries  to  mobilize  their 
own  resources  and  help  themselves ;  be  cognizant  of  the 
external  and  internal  pressures  which  hamper  their 
growth ;  and  should  emphasize  long-range  development 
assistance  as  the  primary  instrument  of  such  growth. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  congressional  mandate 
and  direction,  some  searching  questions  are  now 
being  asked  in  regard  to  all  requests  for  assist- 
ance from  abroad.    These  questions  relate  to : 

—the  applicant's  present  per  capita  income 
and  its  distribution ; 

— the  competence  of  the  government,  and  its 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  population ; 

— the  existence  of  a  well-conceived,  long- 
range  national  economic  development  plan; 

— the  adequate  distribution  and  collection  of 
the  nation's  tax  burden ; 

—the  priority  given  to  the  vast  majority  of 
citizens  who  live  in  the  rural  areas ;  the  develop- 
ment of  equitable  land  distribution  and  the 
creation  of  an  integrated  approach  to  commu- 
nity development ; 

— the  existence  of  a  favorable  climate  and 
adequate  incentives  for  foreign  and  domestic 
private  investment ;  and 

— the  maintenance  of  effective  controls  over 
the  expenditure  of  foreign  exchange  for  luxury 
imports. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  we  are  asking 
ourselves  whether  a  government  which  seeks  our 
assistance  is  sufficiently  rooted  in  public  support 
to  assure  the  broad  backing  of  its  people  nec- 
essary for  a  bold  program  of  economic  and  so- 
cial development. 

Although  no  nation  on  earth  could  respond 
affirmatively  on  all  these  counts,  I  believe  that 
these  are  the  objectives  we  must  stress  in  de- 
veloping priorities  and  standards  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  our  assistance. 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that,  in  some  instances, 
courageous  adherence  to  these  standards  may 
lead  us  to  refuse  aid  to  friendly  governments 
which  have  assumed  that  their  unquestioning 
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support  of  our  political  views  in  the  United 
Nations  would  assure  them,  willy-nilly,  a  con- 
tinuing flow  of  U.S.  development  dollars — 
even  though  their  persistent  failure  to  put  their 
domestic  houses  in  order  means  that  we  are  in 
fact  pouring  U.S.  funds  down  a  rathole. 

"What  is  the  better  alternative  ?  In  my  opin- 
ion there  is  none.  If  the  economic  develop- 
ment effort  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
is  to  succeed,  and  if  our  aid  program  is  to  main- 
tain the  essential  support  of  the  American 
people  and  their  Congress,  we  must  insist  as 
a  general  rule  on  the  necessary  domestic  re- 
forms as  a  precondition  of  continuing  U.S. 
Government  assistance. 

There  is  nothing  in  what  I  have  said,  how- 
ever, that  requires  us  to  be  foolhardy.  In  our 
complicated  and  divided  world,  overriding 
strategic  considerations  in  specific  situations 
may  occasionally  cause  us  to  throw  away  the 
book,  to  exercise  our  own  ad  hoc  judgment,  and 
temporarily  to  relax  our  pressures  for  reform. 

The  important  point  is  that  we  keep  the  num- 
ber of  such  exceptions  to  an  absolute  minimum 
consistent  with  our  national  interests  and  that 
we  do  not  allow  temporary  compromises  to  be- 
come permanent  policy. 

As  for  the  inevitable  charges  of  "Yankee  in- 
terference in  our  domestic  affairs,"  we  should 
take  them  in  our  stride.  Whatever  we  do  in 
regard  to  giving  or  withholding  economic  aid 
constitutes  "interference"  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

For  instance,  when  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment provides  capital  and  technicians  to 
governments  that  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
create  the  internal  conditions  necessary  for 
their  own  economic  development,  it  is  in  effect 
subsidizing  the  forces  of  the  past.  This  in  it- 
self is  "interference" — but  in  this  case  inter- 
ference on  the  wrong  side  of  what  history  will 
surely  judge  to  be  a  central  issue  of  our  times. 

Coordinating  International  Aid  Programs 

5.  This  brings  us  to  a  fifth  consideration: 
the  need  for  improvement  in  the  planning  and 
integration  of  each  foreign  aid  program  in 
which  we  are  involved,  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  resources  provided  by  our  own  Government 
but  in  connection  with  the  complex  variety  of 


international  agencies  and  donor  nations  that 
also  operate  in  this  field. 

The  United  States  Government  provides  uni- 
lateral aid  through  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
which  helps  the  underdeveloped  nations  finance 
the  purchase  of  industrial  goods  in  the  United 
States;  long-term  development  loans  on  easy 
terms  payable  in  both  dollars  and  soft  curren- 
cies; U.S.  technical  assistance,  which  offers  a 
wide  range  of  specialists  in  planning  and  tech- 
nology; the  Peace  Corps,  which  provides  sev- 
eral thousand  volunteers  trained  in  teaching, 
nursing,  rural  development,  and  the  like;  and 
Food  for  Peace,  which  distributes  U.S.  surplus 
farm  products,  including  wheat,  rice,  powdered 
milk,  and  cotton. 

These  U.S.  sources  of  development  assistance 
should  be  more  carefully  integrated  with  the 
loans  and  technical  assistance  available  from 
the  international  agencies.  These  include  the 
World  Bank,  which  provides  loans  payable  in 
"hard  currencies";  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  which  provides  "soft  loans" ; 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  which  helps 
stabilize  currencies;  and  the  so-called  special- 
ized agencies  of  the  U.N. — the  "World  Health 
Organization,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization, and  UNESCO  [United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization]. 

Finally,  West  Germany,  France,  Britain, 
Canada,  Australia,  Japan,  Switzerland,  and 
Israel  also  provide  unilateral  economic  assist- 
ance on  a  generally  similar  basis. 

The  staggering  number  of  sources  to  which 
the  developing  nations  can  turn  for  assistance 
inevitably  creates  confusion  and  some  over- 
lapping of  effort.  This  suggests  the  need  for 
careful  planning  to  make  sure  that  the  right 
kind  of  aid  is  made  available  and  that  its  use 
is  effectively  coordinated  with  the  resources  of 
the  developing  country  itself. 

Here  the  World  Bank  and  the  Special  Fund 
of  the  United  Nations  can  play  an  effective  role. 

Role  of  Nongovernmental  Agencies 

6.  The  sixth  and  final  factor  upon  which  the 
success  of  the  program  depends  is  the  greater 
involvement  of  the  American  people  in  the  pro- 
gram, together  with  a  bolder  and  more  sub- 
stantial effort  to  explain  its  objectives  to  an 
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often  critical  public  and   to   an  increasingly 
antagonistic  Congress. 

First  of  all,  it  is  essential  that  we  speak 
frankly  and  clearly  to  the  American  people. 
At  present  very  few  of  them  have  a  clear  idea 
of  what  the  aid  program  can  do,  what  it  can- 
not do,  and  why  it  is  an  absolutely  essential 
instrument  in  creating  a  more  rational  and 
peaceful  world. 

In  the  last  10  years  I  have  discussed  this  pro- 
gram in  detail  before  audiences  in  42  of  our 
50  States.  As  a  result,  I  am  convinced  that  once 
the  people  are  given  the  basic  facts,  once  they 
understand  the  principles  which  Congress  has 
laid  down  and  the  ways  in  which  the  President 
and  AID  are  carrying  out  Congress's  wishes, 
they  will  give  this  effort  the  support  that  it 
deserves  and  must  have  if  U.S.  policy  is  to  be 
effective  in  today's  world. 

Yet  we  face  a  serious  roadblock :  In  this  effort 
to  explain  the  program  on  a  mass  basis  the  pub- 
lic information  unit  of  the  foreign  aid  agency 
has  been  refused  the  funds  necessary  for  its 
task.  As  a  result,  it  has  been  able  to  provide  no 
more  than  a  bare  minimum  of  the  information 
to  which  all  of  us  as  citizens  and  taxpayers  are 
entitled. 

More  than  that,  our  congressional  and  public 
presentations  throughout  the  1950's  were  in 
large  measure  negative  and  in  disregard  of  the 
factors  which  I  have  described.  Too  often  false 
and  expedient  reasons  were  advanced  by  the 
administration  in  power  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  gain  the  necessary  votes — only  to  find  them- 
selves forced  at  a  later  date  to  defend  the  pro- 
gram when  it  failed  to  achieve  what  the  public 
and  Congress  had  been  led  to  expect  of  it. 

In  this  regard  our  task  will  be  made  easier 
by  a  greatly  expanded  people-to-people  effort 
by  nongovernmental  agencies  to  assure  much 
greater  involvement  of  individuals  and  organi- 
zations, both  in  the  recipient  countries  and  in 
the  United  States. 

For  instance,  Rotary  International,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Lions,  parent-teach- 
ers' associations,  labor  unions,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  similar  organizations  have  even 
greater  contributions  to  make  in  the  process  of 
overseas  nation-building  than  they  are  now 
making.  There  are  1,150  Rotary  Clubs  in  Latin 
America  alone. 


U.S.  business  and  labor  groups  have  a  par- 
ticularly important  role  to  play  in  helping  to 
shape  development  plans  on  terms  acceptable 
to  the  developing  countries  and  profitable  to 
the  individual  corporations. 

In  addition  the  spectacularly  successful  Peace 
Corps  can  be  an  increasing  factor  in  creating 
the  necessary  basis  of  understanding,  not  only 
in  the  recipient  countries  but  in  the  United 
States  itself,  as  a  steady  stream  of  volunteers 
return. 

The  Challenge  to  American  Leadership 

The  task  of  our  foreign  aid  program  is  to 
help  release  the  energies  of  the  people  of  the 
developing  nations  so  that  they  can  work  effec- 
tively toward  economic  progress,  increased  jus- 
tice, and  a  sense  of  individual  fulfillment  and 
participation. 

Its  purpose,  in  other  words,  is  to  help  them 
create  prosperous  societies  which  they  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  defend.  Only  in  such  a  world 
can  we  ourselves  be  safe,  happy,  and  secure. 

The  constructive  leadership  of  America  is 
therefore  challenged  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  revolutionary  forces  that  are  reshaping 
our  world  and  to  put  ourselves  in  touch  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  vast  majority  of  man- 
kind who  see  this  planet  as  something  more 
than  an  arena  for  the  Soviet-American  conflict 
or  the  maintenance  of  an  American  way  of  life 
which  is  remote  from  their  own. 

If  civilization  is  to  mean  anything,  it  must 
be  bolstered  as  well  as  protected  by  democratic 
people  with  dynamic  ideas  and  the  skill  and 
boldness  to  put  those  ideas  into  effect.  The  fu- 
ture of  all  mankind  may  depend  on  our  willing- 
ness to  accept  this  challenge  which  our  hungry, 
chaotic,  but  infinitely  promising  world  presents 
to  us. 

United  States  and  Thailand  Sign 
Educational  Exchange  Agreement 

Press  release  283  dated  May  27 

Officials  of  Thailand  and  the  United  States 
signed  on  May  24  an  agreement  in  Bangkok  ex- 
tending the  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
program  between  the  two  countries.    The  orig- 
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inal  agreement  was  signed  in  1950  under  the 
FulbrightAct.1 

Foreign  Minister  Thanat  Khoman  and  U.S. 
Ambassador  Kenneth  Todd  Young,  Jr.,  signed 
the  agreement  for  their  respective  Governments. 
Luang  Sukhum  Nayapradit,  chairman,  and 
other  members  of  the  United  States  Educational 
Foundation  in  Thailand  attended  the  signing. 

The  new  agreement  is  the  first  with  Thailand 
under  the  new  Fulbright-Hays  Act,  which  was 
passed  by  Congress  late  in  1961.  It  provides 
broader  and  more  flexible  authority  for  visits 
and  interchanges  by  professors,  students,  and 
research  scholars. 

Since  1951  more  than  300  Thai  nationals  have 
been  awarded  grants  under  this  program  for 
teaching  and  study  in  the  United  States. 
Eighty  percent  of  these  received  advanced  de- 
grees in  the  United  States  before  returning  to 
Thailand.  During  the  same  period  131  Ameri- 
cans have  gone  to  Thailand  under  similar 
grants. 

U.S.  Survey  Mission  To  Visit 
Pacific  Islands  Trust  Territory 

The  White  House  announced  on  May  23  that 
a  U.S.  Government  survey  mission  will  go  to 
the  U.S.  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
in  the  near  future  to  review  the  major  political, 
economic,  and  social  problems  facing  the  people 
of  that  territory.  The  mission  will  gather  in- 
formation and  make  recommendations  needed 
in  the  formulation  of  U.S.  policies  and  pro- 
grams for  a  greatly  accelerated  rate  of  political, 
economic,  and  social  development  in  line  with 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
U.N.  trusteeship  agreement  to  prepare  the  peo- 
ple of  the  trust  territory  to  exercise  eventually 
their  free  and  informed  choice  concerning  their 
political  future. 

The  U.S.  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  is  one  of  the  three  remaining  areas  in 
the  world  administered  under  the  U.N.  Trustee- 
ship Council  and  the  only  one  so  administered 
by  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  some  2,100 
islands,  of  which  96  are  inhabited,  the  entire 


1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2095. 


area  covering  3  million  square  miles  and  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  Micronesia.  It  includes 
the  Marshall  Islands,  the  West  and  East  Caro- 
line area,  and  the  Marianas. 

Anthony  M.  Solomon  has  been  appointed  as 
consultant  to  the  President  to  head  the  mission. 
Other  members  of  the  mission  will  include  in- 
dividuals from  U.S.  Government  agencies  hav- 
ing a  responsibility  to  the  trust  territory  and 
other  experts  in  development  and  international 
problems. 

The  mission  will  begin  its  work  in  Guam  on 
July  3  and  will  travel  throughout  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  during  the  fol- 
lowing 6  weeks.  From  Guam  it  will  proceed  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  trust  territory  at  Sai- 
pan  for  intensive  conferences  with  the  High 
Commissioner,  M.  Wilfred  Goding,  and  his 
staff  preparatory  to  visiting  the  other  islands 
of  the  territory. 

Annual  Foreign  Policy  Briefing  Held 
for  Nongovernmental  Organizations 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 
25  (press  release  282)  that  its  annual  National 
Foreign  Policy  Conference  for  Nongovernmen- 
tal Organizations  would  be  held  on  May  27  and 
28. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  provide 
opportunity  for  discussion  of  international  af- 
fairs between  leaders  of  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations and  senior  Government  officials.  By 
means  of  these  conferences  the  membership  of 
nongovernmental  organizations,  and  through 
them  a  much  broader  public,  gain  deeper  under- 
standing of  international  issues. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Bulgaria 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Bulgaria,  Lyubomir  Popov,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Kennedy  on 
June  1.  For  texts  of  the  Minister's  remarks  and 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  294  dated  June  1. 
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Department  Supports  Discretionary  Authority  for  President 
on  Trade  With  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 


/Statement  by  William,  R.  Tyler 
Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
this  committee  in  support  of  section  402  of  H.K. 
5490.  This  provision  is  intended  to  amend  sec- 
tion 231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  so 
as  to  provide  discretionary  authority  to  the 
President  to  continue  nondiscriminatory  tariff 
treatment  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  The 
amended  provision  would  require  the  President 
to  determine,  first,  that  such  treatment  was  im- 
portant to  the  national  interest  and,  secondly, 
that  such  treatment  would  promote  the  inde- 
pendence of  such  country  or  area  from  domina- 
tion or  control  by  international  communism. 
The  President  would  be  obliged  to  report  his 
determination  and  the  reasons  therefor  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  explain  briefly 
to  the  committee  why  the  administration  feels 
this  amendment  is  so  important  and  how  the 
administration  would  hope  to  utilize  the  au- 
thority if  granted  by  the  Congress. 

Section  231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  re- 
quires the  denial  of  most-favored-nation  tariff 
treatment  to  all  countries  dominated  or  con- 
trolled by  communism,  irrespective  of  whether 
such  a  country  may  or  may  not  be  independent 
of  the  international  Communist  conspiracy,  or 
whether  or  not  that  country  is  seeking  to  estab- 
lish or  maintain  its  independence.    Section  231 


1  Made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  May  27  during  hearings  on  H.R.  5490,  a  bill 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 


thus  runs  counter  to  a  policy  of  long  standing 
maintained  during  the  past  three  administra- 
tions— a  policy  which  seeks  to  exploit  opportu- 
nities within  the  Communist  world  to  pursue 
more  active  relations  in  economic,  cultural,  and 
political  fields,  in  order  to  increase  the  presence 
and  influence  of  the  United  States  within  this 
area.  The  record  shows  conclusively  that  we 
can  in  this  way  stimulate  and  support  courses 
of  action  in  this  area  more  favorable  to  us. 

In  denying  to  the  President  any  discretion, 
the  effect  of  section  231  is  to  repudiate  existing 
policy  and  to  leave  us  as  an  alternative  a  policy 
of  withdrawal  by  the  United  States  from  the 
area.  This  would  not  isolate  Eastern  Europe 
from  communism,  but  would  isolate  us  from 
Eastern  Europe  and  abandon  the  field  to  what- 
ever forces  may  be  at  work  there.  Such  an 
alternative  would  be  a  policy  of  retreat  to  the 
detriment  of  our  overall  national  interests  and 
security. 

The  developments  of  the  past  decade  and  a 
half  have  demonstrated  that  the  situation  in 
Eastern  Europe  is  in  increasing  flux.  Yugo- 
slavia's defection  from  the  Soviet  bloc  in  1948, 
the  events  in  Poland  and  Hungary  in  the  fall 
of  1956,  and  the  more  recent  evidence  of  dispute 
and  dissension  within  the  Communist  world  all 
point  to  the  need  for  imaginative,  energetic,  and 
flexible  policies  which  are  designed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  developments  to  further  our  inter- 
ests.    If  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  changes  which 
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have  taken  place  and  are  taking  place  in 
K  --ern  Europe,  we  do  so  in  disregard  of  the 
vital  security  interests  of  the  United  .States. 

Limited  Alternatives  in  Eastern  Europe 

The  only  Communist  countries  which  pres- 
entlv  are  accorded  most -favored -nation  tariff 
treatment  are  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  Y  ._ 
slavia  has  enjoyed  such  treatment  continuously 
for  more  than  80  years  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty 
of  1SS1  with  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia,  which 
remains  valid.  Poland  was  denied  most- 
f  avored-nation  status  in  1951.  but  it  was  restored 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  1960  -  following  an 
_-  -ement  whereby  Poland  agreed  to  pay  $40 
million  over  a  20-year  period  as  compensation 
for  claims  of  American  nationals. 

The  extension  of  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment to  these  two  countries  is  an  essential 
ingredient  of  our  policy  toward  these  countries 
by  offering:  them  an  alternative  to  dependence 
upon  the  L7JSJSJEL  In  so  doing,  we  demonstrate 
that  those  countries  which  have  a  will  and  a 
capacity  to  assert  and  defend  their  independ- 
ence can  have  normal  and  fruitful  relations  with 
the  United  Sta;- 

Tf.  however,  we  ignore  the  real  and  important 
differences  between  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  on 
the  one  side,  and  other  Communist  countries  on 
the  other,  if  we  fail  to  distinguish  in  our  treat- 
ment between  governments  which  seek  to  defend 
their  independence  and  those  which  place  their 
country  willingly  at  the  service  of  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement,  and  if  we  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  significant  progress  toward 
autonomy,  then  we  mu-  _-;ize  that  we  are 

foreclosing  lities    for   promoting  inde- 

pendence and  freedom  through  evolutionary 
means.  Such  a  policy  on  our  part  would  inform 
the  people?  of  Eastern  Europe  that  there  is  no 
future  in  their  relations  with  the  United  States 
until  they  are  able  to  throw  off  their  Communist 
masters.  In  present  circumstances,  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  accomplished  nor  would  it  be 
furthered  by  actions  which  tend  to  isolate  the 
United  States  from  Eastern  Europe. 

We  mu=T  recognize  the  limited  nature  of  the 
alternatives  which  face  us  in  Eastern  Europe 
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at  the  present  time.  They  are  not  between 
communism  on  the  one  hand  and  democracy  on 
the  other.  Rather,  the  choices  are  between  gov- 
ernments dominated  by  and  participating  in 
the  international  Communist  conspiracy  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  governments  that  may  continue 
to  be  Communist  but  which  are  independent, 
pursuing  their  own  national  interests.  In  this 
latter  range  of  choices,  which  are  the  only  real- 
istic  choices  available  to  us  now  or  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  we  believe  that  the  United 
States  ;LTere-t  demands  that  we  support  efforts 
to  achieve  national  independence.  This  does 
not  in  any  sense  imply  approval  of  or  support 
for  communism  per  se.  It  does,  however,  reflect 
our  conviction  that  the  cause  of  freedom  is 
better  served  when  countries  are  independent 
than  when  countries  are  subservient  to  interna- 
tional communism. 

Economic  Effects  on  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 

I  have  so  far  described  some  of  the  political 
effects  of  section  231.  The  denial  of  most- 
favored-nation  benefits  would  also  have  serious 
effects  on  Polish  and  Yugoslav  trade  and  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  United  States.  An 
analysis  of  the  statistics  on  trade  with  Yugo- 
slavia indicates  that  more  than  90  percent  of 
Yugoslavia's  exports  to  the  United  States  would 
be  subject  to  significantly  higher  duties.  Po- 
land has  enjoyed  HFN  benefits  only  since  the 
end  of  1960  and  thus  has  only  recently  begun 
to  develop  a  market  here.  But  the  loss  of  dol- 
lar earnings  by  these  countries,  whether  current 
or  potential,  would  be  the  same.  Our  exports 
to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  would  suffer,  and 
both  these  countries  would  have  difficulty  in 
servicing  their  substantial  financial  obligations 
to  the  United  States  Government  and  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  the  absence  of  dollar  earnings, 
Yugoslavia's  dollar  obligations  to  the  United 
St  tea  "his  year  are  about  $10  million  and  will 
increase  to  $13  million  next  year.  Poland's 
obligations  to  the  United  States  over  the  next 
-everal  years  are  in  excess  of  $13  million  an- 
nually and  will  rise  to  over  $20  million  in  1967. 
Included  in  the  Polish  obligation  are  payments 
(<i  $2  million  annually  to  be  paid  to  American 
nationals  for  claims  compensation.  In  this 
connection.  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact. 
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which  I  mentioned  earlier,  that  Poland  was  re- 
stored to  MFN  status  late  in  L960  following  its 
agreement  to  a  $40  million  claims  settlement. 

Termination  of  MFN  status  would  thus  call  into 
question  the  continuation  of  these  claims  pay- 
ments. I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  both 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  have  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  faithfully  observed  their  finan- 
cial obligations  to  the  United  States. 

I  have  tried  to  describe  why  we  believe  it  is 
essential  to  the  pursuit,  of  United  States  ob- 
jectives in  Eastern  Europe  to  obtain  enactment 
of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  President. 
I  woidd  now  like  to  make  clear  how  the  admin- 
istration would  propose  to  make  xise  of  the 
discretionary  authority  provided  by  the 
amendment. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  amendment  would 
require  the  President  to  determine  that  the  ex- 
tension of  MFN  benefits  would  promote  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country  from  domination  or 
control  by  international  communism.  In  pres- 
ent circumstances,  the  only  Communist  coun- 
tries which  we  believe  can  satisfy  this  require- 
ment are  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavia  Pursuing  Independent  Policy 

Yugoslavia,  it  is  clear,  is  pursuing  an  inde- 
pendent policy.  "While  its  foreign  policy,  in 
many  instances,  appears  close  to  Soviet  posi- 
tions, Yugoslav  policies  are  in  fact  independent 
and  unalined.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Yugoslavia  does  not  give  constant  and  unvary- 
ing support  to  Soviet  foreign  policy.  There 
are  important  instances  in  which  the  Yugoslavs 
have  opposed  Soviet  policies,  such  as  on  the 
question  of  the  reorganization  and  financing  of 
the  United  Nations. 

In  the  years  since  Yugoslavia's  break  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  in  194S  it  has  been  transformed 
from  a  model  Soviet  satellite  to  a  country  which 
has  extensive  economic  and  cultural  ties  with 
the  West.  One  need  only  consider  the  follow- 
ing examples  to  illustrate  this  fact: 

(1)  About  77  percent  of  Yugoslavia's  trade 
in  1962  was  with  the  "West ; 

(2)  Yugoslavia's  institutions  have  evolved  to 
the  point  where  Yugoslavia  today  can  partic- 
ipate with  little  difficulty  in  Western-style  inter- 
national organizations  such  as  the  GATT  [Gen- 


eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade],  the  IMF 
[International  Monetary  Fund],  and  the 
IBRD  [International  Bank  for  Reconst ruc- 
tion and  Development].  It  is  an  observer  in 
the  OECD  [Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development] ; 

(3)  English  has  replaced  Russian  as  the  sec- 
ond language  of  the  country  ; 

(4)  In  1960  there  were  published  in  Yugo- 
slavia B6  books  in  the  English  language.  57 
in  French,  49  in  German,  and  SI  in  Russian; 

(5)  Yugoslavia  is  tied  in  with  the  Western 
European  radio  and  television  networks.  It 
participated  in  the  first  exchange  of  Telstar 
transmissions: 

(6)  The  Voice  of  America  is,  of  course,  not 
jammed  in  Yugoslavia  and  has  a  very  large 
audience  there: 

(7)  Of  a  total  of  1,800,000  persons  visiting 
Yugoslavia  in  1962,  only  some  f>0,0iV  came  from 
Soviet  bloc  countries. 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  evidence  of  an 
improvement  in  Yugoslavia's  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  has  raised  questions  in  the  minds 
of  many  people  whether  Yugoslavia  has  not  re- 
turned to  the  Soviet  fold  or  whether  it  makes 
any  difference  that  Yugoslavia  is  independent, 
since  it  appears  to  support  many  Soviet  posi- 
tions on  international  questions.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  this  that  information  developed  inde- 
pendently by  this  Government,  as  well  as  the 
actions  and  statements  of  the  Yugoslavs  and  the 
leading  powers  of  the  Sino  Soviet  bloc  them- 
selves, make  it  plain  that  Yugoslavia  has  not 
returned  to  the  Soviet  fold.  The  improvement 
in  its  relations  with  the  Soviet  Onion  reflects  a 
change  in  Soviet  policy,  perhaps  for  tactical 
reasons,  in  recognizing  Yugoslavia's  position  as 
an  independent  socialist  country. 

Yugoslavia  meanwhile  has  proceeded  to 
promulgate  its  new  constitution,  which  repre 
sents  a  codification  and  institutionalization  of 
the  unorthodox  system  and  independent  policies 
which  have  evolved  in  Yugoslavia  since  19  IS, 
and  which  have  been  consistently  regarded  as 
heretical  by  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  The  "New 
China  News  Agency  on  May  9,  in  commenting 
on  the  new  Yugoslav  constitution  stated  that: 

The    new    constitution  .  .  .  openly    abolishes    the 

dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  ami  negates  the-  leading 
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role  of  the  working  class.  ...  In  foreign  policy,  the 
new  constitution  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  imperial- 
ism, but  zealously  calls  for  the  establishment  and 
development  of  every  form  of  international  coopera- 
tion. .  .  . 

On  May  10,  Peoples'  Daily  of  Peiping  com- 
mented further  that  the  Yugoslavs  could  not 
possibly  "cover  up  their  revisionist  features  and 
the  fact  that  capitalism  has  been  restored  in 
Yugoslavia." 

It  is  clear  that  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence to  United  States  interests  whether  Yugo- 
slavia is  an  independent  country  or  whether  it 
is  a  full-fledged  participant  and  partner  in  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  matter  of  obvious  strategic  importance  to 
us  whether  Soviet  military  power  is  on  the 
Adriatic  and  whether  Soviet-controlled  forces 
are  menacing  Greece  and  Italy.  The  gains  to 
the  West  accruing  from  the  independent  policies 
of  the  Yugoslavs  are  well  documented  and  are 
as  important  in  today's  international  situation 
as  they  were  in  the  years  immediately  following 
Yugoslavia's  break  with  the  Cominform. 

The  Polish  Situation 

The  Polish  situation  is,  of  course,  less  clear 
than  the  case  of  Yugoslavia.  Out  of  the  up- 
heaval in  1956  in  Eastern  Europe  emerged  the 
Gomulka  regime,  a  regime  which  was  loyal  to 
Marxism,  a  full  participant  in  Soviet  bloc 
councils,  but  one  which  sought  to  travel  a 
peculiarly  Polish  road.  The  Gomulka  govern- 
ment was  able  to  assert  a  considerable  measure 
of  autonomy,  particularly  in  matters  of  internal 
policy,  but  also  in  pursuit  of  bilateral  relations 
with  the  West.  Several  members  of  this  com- 
mittee have  traveled  to  Poland  and  other  East- 
ern European  countries  and  have  seen  for 
themselves  the  extent  to  which  Polish  policies 
differ  from  those  of  other  Communist  countries 
in  the  Soviet  bloc.  They  have  reported  to  this 
committee  on  the  extent  of  the  United  States 
presence  in  Poland.  They  have  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  information  program  we  operate  in 
Poland  and  the  fact  that  the  Voice  of  America 
is  not  jammed  in  Poland.  The  contacts  we 
have  established  with  many  elements  of  Polish 
society  are  well  known.  Attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  Polish  agriculture  re- 


mains essentially  free — the  only  country  in  the 
Soviet  bloc  where  this  is  so.  All  of  these  factors 
have  had  important  effects  of  interest  to  the 
United  States  in  Poland  as  well  as  within 
neighboring  Communist  countries. 

We  have  always  recognized  that  our  efforts 
in  Poland  represented  something  of  a  gamble, 
much  more  of  a  gamble  than  has  been  involved 
in  our  efforts  in  Yugoslavia,  which  after  all  has 
been  and  remains  an  independent  country.  But 
we  have  sufficient  confidence  in  our  own  cause 
to  believe  that  the  gamble  is  worth  while. 
Where  we  have  a  real  and  effective  presence  in 
a  country,  we  can  directly  advance  our  interests. 
We  cannot  pursue  our  interests  by  a  policy  of 
isolation  and  withdrawal. 

U.S.  Relations  With  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 

In  concluding  my  statement,  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  President  Kennedy's  message  of 
April  2  to  the  Congress,3  transmitting  this  bill, 
in  which  he  said, 

...  it  is  my  conviction  that  trade  and  other  forms 
of  normal  relations  constitute  a  sounder  basis  than  aid 
for  our  future  relationship  with  these  countries. 

The  only  assistance  which  has  been  pro- 
gramed for  Poland  or  Yugoslavia,  apart  from 
Public  Law  480  sales,  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
will  be  in  support  of  the  privately  sponsored 
children's  hospital  project  in  Poland.  It  is  our 
expectation  that  Public  Law  480  assistance  will 
also  diminish  sharply  in  the  future  as  these 
countries  become  increasingly  able  to  purchase 
agricultural  commodities  from  the  United 
States  on  commercial  terms. 

The  extension  of  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  does  not  in- 
volve any  cost  to  the  United  States.  The  dol- 
lars which  these  countries  earn  in  their  trade 
with  the  United  States  are  ultimately  spent 
here,  either  for  goods  or  services,  or  in  payment 
of  financial  obligations  to  the  United  States 
Government  and  its  nationals.  This,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize,  is  not  a  request  for  aid,  but 
for  discretionary  authority  to  the  President  to 
pursue  trade  relations  beneficial  to  the  United 
States. 

The  development  and  maintenance  of  normal 


For  text,  see  iMd.,  Apr.  22,  1963,  p.  591. 
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trade  relations  with  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  gains  of  our 
past  policies  toward  these  countries  as  well  as 
to  advance  further  United  States  objectives  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  last  year 
Governor  [Christian  A.]  Herter  stated : 

Surely  this  is  not  the  time  to  walk  away  from  the 
competition.  I  can  think  of  few  actions  on  our  part 
that  would  be  more  welcome  in  Moscow  than  that.  If 
I  were  Mr.  Khrushchev,  I  would  surely  heave  a  sigh 
of  relief  if  I  knew  that  Poland's  and  Yugoslavia's 
windows  to  the  West  were  being  bricked  over.  Never 
have  the  signs  of  international  disarray  been  more  ob- 
vious within  the  Soviet  empire  than  they  are  today. 
Never  have  the  forces  of  autonomy  and  independence 
been  more  evident. 

I  believe  this  quotation  from  Governor  Her- 
ter's  article  aptly  summarizes  the  issue  which 
faces  us  in  this  matter. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings 


Adjourned  During  May  1963 


U.N.  Committee  on  Information  From  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories:  14th  Session. 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  22d  Plenary 
Meeting. 

U.N.  Committee  on  Outer  Space:  Legal  Subcommittee  .    .    . 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  18th  Session    .    .    . 

ECOSOC  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:    18th  Session  .    . 

ECOSOC  Social  Commission:  15th  Session 

IMCO  Group  of  Experts  on  Facilitation  of  Travel  and  Trans- 
port: 2d  Session. 

ICEM  Council:  19th  Session 

WMO  Executive  Committee:  15th  Session 

ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Small-Scale  Industries:  7th  Ses- 
sion. 

ECOSOC  Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade: 
11th  Session. 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  65th  Session      

IAEA  Diplomatic  Conference  for  Concluding  a  Convention 
on  Civil  Liability  for  Nuclear  Damage. 

FAO  Eastern  Desert  Locust  Control  Committee:  2d  Special 
Meeting. 

Inter-American  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Labor 

Pan  American  Highway  Congress :  7th  Meeting  of  Permanent 
Executive  Committee. 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Commission: 
2d  Session  of  Bureau  and  Consultative  Committee. 

FAO  Desert  Locust  Control  Committee:  8th  Session     .    .    . 

ILO  Textiles  Committee:  7th  Session 

9th  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  10th  Ses- 
sion. 

16th  World  Health  Assembly 

OECD  Industry  Committee:  General  Working  Party    .    .    . 

Permanent  International  Fisheries  Convention  1946:  11th 
Meeting. 

OECD  Committee  of  Experts  on  Restrictive  Business 
Practices. 

16th  International  Film  Festival 

OECD  Industry  Committee:  Special  Committee  for  Tex- 
tiles. 

NATO  Civil  Defense  Committee    .  ' 

NATO  Civil  Emergency  Planning  Committee 

OECD  Fisheries  Committee:  Working  Party  of  Officers  .    .    . 

FAO  World  Food  Program:  3d  Session  of  Intergovernmental 
Committee. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  for  Industrial  Development:  3d 
Session. 


New  York Apr.  15-May  10 

Bangalore Apr.  16-May  1 

New  York Apr.  16-May  3 

Geneva Apr.  18-May  4 

Geneva Apr.  23-May  17 

New  York Apr.  24-May  10 

London Apr.  29-May  3 

Geneva Apr.  29-May  3 

Geneva Apr.  29-May  4 

Bangkok Apr.  29-May  6 

New  York Apr.  29-May  10 

Paris Apr.  29-May  17 

Vienna Apr.  29-May  17 

Rome May  1-3 

Caracas May  5-11 

Washington May  6  (1  day) 

Moscow May  6-8 

Rome     .    .    .    .    ." May  6-10 

Geneva May  6-17 

Washington May  6-18 

Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina  .    .    .  May  6-18 

Geneva May  7-24 

Paris May  8-9 

London May  8-11 

Paris May  9-10 

Cannes May  9-22 

Paris May  10  (1  day) 

Paris May  10-11 

Paris May  10-11 

Paris May  13-14 

Rome May  13-18 

New  York May  13-31 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  May  29,  1963.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations: 
CCIR,  Comite"  consultatif  international  des  radio  communications;  CCITT,  Comite"  consultatif  international 
t616graphique  et  te^phonique;  CENTO,  Central  Treaty  Organization;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia 
and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA,  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency;  IA-ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion; IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication 
Union;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  OECD,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment; PIANC,  Permanent  International  Association  of  Navigation  Congresses;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO, 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  WMO, 
World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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U.N.   Committee  on  Outer  Space:  Scientific  and  Technical 

Subcommittee. 
OECD  Maritime  Transport  Committee:  Working  Party 

In&rnaAional  Rubber  Study  Group  Management  Committee'- 
73d  Meeting. 

GATT  Ministerial  Meeting 

Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences :  8th  Meet- 
ing of  Technical  Advisory  Council. 

U.N.  ECE  Electric  Power  Committee:  Symposium  on  Peak 
Load  Coverage. 

U.N.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:  Working 
Group  on  Statistics  of  Financial  Assets  and  Liabilities 

Preparatory  Meeting  of  Experts  in  the  Field  of  Scientific 
Hydrology. 

££r9  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  36th  Session   . 

ITU  CCITT/CCIR  Plan  Subcommittee  for  Development  of 
the  International  Network  in  Latin  America:  2d  Session 

OECD  Greek  Consortium    .    . 

IMCO  Council:  8th  Session     ...'.'.'.'.'.'.'..''' 

Inter-American  Commission  of  Women :  Special'  Assembly  ' 

NATO  Ministerial  Council ' 

Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences:  Board  of 
Directors. 

IA-ECOSOC  Permanent  Technical  Committee  on  Ports- 
4th  Meeting. 

J^?T2,^u^committee  on  Subdivision  and  Stability  Problems  . 
CLJNTO  Scientific  Council 


Geneva May  13-31 


Paris , 
Paris . 


May  14  (1  day) 
May  14  (1  day) 


Geneva May  16-21 

Lima May  20-21 

Venice May  20-23 

Geneva May  20-24 

Paris May  20-29 

Rome May  20-31 

Bogota May  20-31 

Paris May  21-22 

London May  21-24 

Washington May  21-30 

Ottawa May  22-24 

Lima May  22-26 


Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina  . 


May  27-28 


ECE  Group  of  Rapporteurs  on  Braking  Problems:  8th  Meet- 
ing. 

WHO  Executive  Board:  32d  Session 

PIANC  Permanent  International  Commission:  Annual'  Meet- 
ing. 
NATO  Medical  Committee    .    . 


London May  27-30 

Tehran May  27-30 

Venice May  27-31 

Geneva May  28-30 

Brussels May  28-31 

Paris May  30-31 


In  Session  as  of  May  31, 1963 

Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment. 

^^(len1eral,Asuen]1?Iy:  4th  Special  Session New  York May  14   1963- 

ICAO  Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Services:  Meeting  of     "-    '       ' 
Operations  Division. 

ECOSOC    Preparatory    Committee   for  the    Conference   on 
Trade  and  Development:  2d  Session. 

ECAFE  Conference  of  Asian  Statisticians:  5th  Session    .    .    . 

International  Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries: 13th  Meeting. 

ECAFE  Training  Center  Seminar  on  Customs  Administra- 
tion. 

Second  Inter-American  Port  and  Harbor  Conference 


geneva Mar.  14,  1962- 

New  York May  14,  ] 

Montreal May  14- 

Geneva May  21- 

Bangkok May  27- 

Halifax May  27- 

Bangkok May  28- 


U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  30th  Session New  York 


Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina 


May  29- 
May  29- 


ln  Recess  as  of  May  31,  1963 

GATT  Negotiations  on  U.S.  Tariff  Reclassification  (recessed 
Dec.  15,  1962,  until  September  1963). 


Geneva Sept.  24,  1962- 
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International  Cooperation  in  Education,  Science,  and  Culture 


12TH  GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  UNESCO,  PARIS,  NOVEMBER  9  DECEMBER  12, 1962 


by  Lucius  D.  Battle 


The  12th  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  held  at  Paris  from  November  9 
to  December  12,  1962,  grappled  with  a  number 
of  significant  issues  in  the  field  of  the  or- 
ganization's particular  competence — education, 
science,  and  culture — as  well  as  in  the  field  of 
general  political  affairs. 

The  increasing  challenge  facing  UNESCO 
was  reflected  in  the  admission  of  six  new  na- 
tions to  the  organization  just  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  conference.  The  six  new  members — 
Algeria,  Burundi,  Jamaica,  Kwanda,  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  and  Uganda — brought  member- 
ship to  113.  All  member  states  were  repre- 
sented with  the  exception  of  Bolivia,  Haiti, 
Iraq,  and  Yemen. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  at  the  con- 
ference was  primarily  shaped  by  the  need  of 
these  new  and  developing  countries  for  massive 
programs  of  education  and  training  to  develop 
their  human  resources.  This  need  was  also  at 
the  heart  of  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 
United  States  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  last  year  designating 


•  Mr.  Battle  is  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs.  He  was  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  12th  General  Conference 
of  UNESCO. 


the  1960's  as  the  U.N.  Development  Decade. 

The  United  States  went  to  the  General  Con- 
ference with  the  firm  intention  to  have 
UNESCO  play  its  full  part  in  the  U.N.  De- 
velopment Decade.  To  do  so,  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation made  it  clear  that  UNESCO  must 
concentrate  its  resources  on  tasks  which  it  is 
eminently  qualified  to  undertake — such  as 
educational  planning  and  development — and 
eliminate  marginal  activities  which,  if  allowed 
to  grow  further,  would  continue  to  sap  its 
strength,  contributing  neither  to  the  Develop- 
ment Decade  nor  to  other  legitimate  objectives 
of  the  organization  in  the  fields  of  education, 
science,  and  culture. 

In  line  with  this  position  to  cut  nonessential 
parts  of  the  program  in  favor  of  increased 
activities  in  the  field  of  economic  and  social 
development,  the  United  States  favored:  (1)  a 
reduction  in  the  number  and  length  of  meet- 
ings; (2)  a  review  of  subsidies  to  nongovern- 
mental organizations;  (3)  the  phasing  out  of 
support  to  UNESCO-sponsored  institutes  and 
centers;  (4)  the  shifting  of  UNESCO  activities 
which  primarily  concern  other  U.N.  specialized 
agencies;  and  (5)  the  elimination  of  publica- 
tions, seminars,  and  projects  which  lead  to 
polemics  rather  than  scholarly  results.  The 
United  States  was  also  interested  in  initiating 
a  management  survey  to  improve  the  operations 
and  effectiveness  of  the  organization. 

The  United  States  found  solid  support  for 
its  position  not  only  in  the  political  debates  but 
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in  the  program  discussions  as  reflected  in  the 
critical  vote  on  the  budget  and  the  program  as 
finally  adopted.     The  United  States  can  find 
satisfaction,  too,  in  the  action  taken  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  on  the  thorny  question  of  sav- 
ing the  temples  of  Abu  Simbel,  and  in  the  elec- 
tion of  new  members  to  the  Executive  Board, 
which  supervises  the  UNESCO  program  be- 
tween the  sessions  of  the  General  Conference. 
The  United  States  proposal  for  a  management 
survey  was  also  approved  in  a  modified  form. 
The  UNESCO   Conference  at  its  opening 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  48  to  33,  with  17  absten- 
tions, a  move  to  admit  Communist  China.    The 
fight   to   seat   the    Peiping   government   was 
sparked    by    Cuba,    Albania,    Czechoslovakia, 
Ghana,    and    Byelorussia,    while   the   United 
States  took  the  lead  with  Britain,  France,  and 
Nationalist  China  to  vote  the  motion  down. 
Similarly,  a  move  to  seat  as  observers  five  or- 
ganizations made  up  of  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations within  the  Communist  nations  was 
rejected.     The  vote  was  40   to   25,   with   11 
abstentions. 

Before  tackling  the  budget,  the  General  Con- 
ference elected  Rene  Maheu  of  France  as  the 
new  Director  General.  Mr.  Maheu,  who  had 
been  nominated  by  the  Executive  Board,  was 
elected  by  a  vote  of  89  to  10,  with  4  abstentions. 
As  for  the  budget,  the  United  States  was 
interested  in  establishing  a  level  compatible 
with  the  capacity  of  the  organization  to  operate 
effectively.  Specifically,  the  United  States 
strongly  supported  a  budget  ceiling  of  $38  mil- 
lion recommended  by  the  Executive  Board  as 
opposed  to  the  Director  General's  budget  of 
$40.8  million,  not  including  mandatory  in- 
creases. When  it  became  apparent  that  neither 
of  these  budget  levels  could  obtain  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority,  the  United  States  agreed 
to  a  compromise  of  $39  million,  partly  because 
of  the  requirement  of  meeting  mandatory  in- 
creases not  budgeted  for  in  the  $38  million. 

The  General  Conference  reaffirmed  its  ad- 
herence to  the  objectives  of  the  Decade  of  De- 
velopment and  pledged  the  organization  to  as- 
sume its  full  role.  A  resolution  to  that  effect 
specified  that  UNESCO's  participation  in  the 
Decade  should  be  based  on  the  strict  order  of 
priority  of  the  programs  within  its  competence. 


In  the  more  detailed  aspects  of  the  program,  the 
United  States  was  successful  in  having  its  major 
objectives  approved  and  in  thwarting  Soviet 
bloc  efforts  to  make  any  significant  changes  in 
the  program  for  propaganda  purposes. 
Highlights  of  the  approved  program  follow : 

Education 

In  line  with  educational  priorities  of  the  U.N. 
Development  Decade,  the  General  Conference 
approved  a  proposal,  strongly  supported  by  the 
United  States,  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Educational  Planning  in 
Paris  to  fill  the  demand  for  high-level  training 
and  research  in  educational  planning  and  de- 
velopment. This  semiautonomous  institute,  to 
be  financed  by  UNESCO,  the  World  Bank, 
foundations,  and  fees,  would  also  coordinate  and 
strengthen  existing  programs  of  the  UNESCO 
regional  centers  and  other  public  and  private 
institutions  working  in  the  field  of  human  re- 
sources development. 

UNESCO's  assistance  to  member  states  will 
be  concentrated  on  the  four  regional  programs 
(extension  and  improvement  of  primary  educa- 
tion in  Latin  America ;  assistance  to  Africa,  the 
Arab  states,  and  Asia).  This  part  of  the  pro- 
gram for  1963-64  includes  regional  conferences 
to  review  progress  made  in  regional  develop- 
ment plans  drafted  in  recent  years  in  Addis 
Ababa,  Beirut,  Karachi,  and  Santiago. 
UNESCO  will  also  try  to  adapt  new  techniques 
of  education  to  the  educational  needs  of  under- 
developed countries.  Plans  call  for  a  pilot  proj- 
ect in  teacher  training  in  these  techniques  in 
1963-64. 

In  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  calling  for  a  world  literacy  cam- 
paign, the  General  Conference  pledged  UNES- 
CO's readiness  to  support  such  a  campaign 
but  called  the  Assembly's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  much  of  UNESCO's  share  will  have  to 
come  from  extrabudgetary  sources.  It  was  es- 
timated that  UNESCO  would  have  to  spend 
$10  million  a  year.  The  conference,  however, 
agreed  to  set  up  a  commission  of  experts  to  sur- 
vey the  problem  of  illiteracy  throughout  the 
world  and  work  out  concrete  and  effective 
measures  for  a  campaign. 
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Natural  Sciences 

UNESCO  will  move  into  the  next  biennium 
with  an  impressive  natural  sciences  program 
focused  largely  on  the  problems  of  the  develop- 
ing countries.  At  the  same  time,  this  program 
will  involve  increased  efforts  to  utilize  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  science  as  an  instrument 
of  peaceful  cooperation  among  nations. 

The  principal  innovation  in  this  section  is  the 
program  in  scientific  hydrology,  for  which  the 
General  Conference  authorized  $117,000  for 
1963-64.  This  program,  originally  proposed  by 
the  United  States  in  recognition  of  the  increas- 
sing  need  for  available  water  resources  in  many 
areas  of  the  world,  will  prepare  the  way  during 
the  next  2  years  for  an  International  Hydrologi- 
cal  Decade  (1965-1974).  UNESCO  will  con- 
vene an  intergovernmental  meeting  of  experts 
in  1963,  which  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  an 
intergovernmental  conference  to  be  held  the  fol- 
lowing year,  to  consider  and  approve  plans  for 
the  Decade.  In  the  meantime  UNESCO  will 
initiate  a  program  of  fellowships  and  exchanges 
of  hydrological  information  to  help  overcome 
the  serious  shortage  of  trained  hydrologists. 

The  oceanographic  program,  which  was  also 
established  on  United  States  initiative  in  1960, 
will  emphasize  assistance  to  national  and 
regional  laboratories  in  Southeast  Asia,  Latin 
America,  West  Africa,  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
region.  UNESCO  will  also  award  16  fellow- 
ships in  marine  sciences  under  its  regular 
program. 

In  the  field  of  scientific  documentation,  plans 
call  for  four  working  parties  to  examine  specific 
technical  problems  in  preparation  for  a  final 
working  group  in  early  1964.  This  latter  group 
will  define  specific  recommendations  to  improve 
coordination  in  the  field.  An  important  part 
of  the  effort  will  be  activities  designed  to  make 
more  scientific  documentation  available  to  scien- 
tists in  the  developing  countries. 

In  the  space-related  sciences,  UNESCO  will 
concentrate  on  the  training  of  specialists  in  such 
fields  as  satellite  tracking  and  telemetry  recep- 
tion, paying  particular  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  emerging  nations  for  these  kinds  of  person- 
nel. UNESCO  will  also  participate  in  the 
planning  of  international  research  programs  in 


this  field  (most  particularly  the  International 
Year  of  the  Quiet  Sun) . 

Social  Sciences 

In  the  field  of  social  sciences,  UNESCO  will 
concentrate  on  the  problems  of  the  developing 
nations,  with  emphasis  on  teaching,  research, 
and  the  application  of  the  social  sciences  to 
problems  of  social  and  economic  development. 

In  teaching  and  research,  UNESCO  will  con- 
duct field  operations  designed  to  aid  member 
states  in  the  development  of  their  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  research  centers.  At 
the  request  of  member  states,  UNESCO  will 
send  advisory  missions  and  experts,  organize 
scientific  meetings  and  seminars,  and  award  fel- 
lowships for  the  training  of  specialists  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  social  sciences.  Most 
noteworthy  will  be  increased  support  in  the  way 
of  teachers  and  fellowships  to  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Social  Science  Faculty  at  Santiago  de 
Chile. 

As  for  the  application  of  the  social  sciences  to 
practical  developmental  problems,  UNESCO's 
new  Analysis  Unit  will  seek  better  methods  for 
assessing  the  impact  of  education,  science,  tech- 
nology, and  mass  communication  in  countries 
at  different  stages  of  development.  Such  as- 
sessment will  guide  member  states  in  educa- 
tional planning  and  international  aid.  On  re- 
quest, the  Analysis  Unit  will  provide  advice  to 
member  states  and  international  organizations 
on  the  relations  between  different  patterns  of 
development  and  educational  needs. 

Finally,  UNESCO  will  continue  its  substan- 
tial support  of  the  Kesearch  Center  on  Social 
and  Economic  Development  in  Southern  Asia 
(Delhi)  and  the  Latin  American  Social  Science 
Research  Center  (Rio  de  Janeiro). 

Mass  Communications 

UNESCO's  1963-64  program  in  mass  com- 
munications will  be  concentrated  on  four  areas 
of  activity:  development  of  mass  communica- 
tion media,  the  use  of  mass  communication  tech- 
niques in  education,  free  flow  of  information, 
and  public  information  about  UNESCO  and 
the  rest  of  the  U.N.  family.  This  program  rep- 
resents an  initial  answer  to  the  challenge  of  the 
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"information  famine"  which  afflicts  2  billion 
people  today.  UNESCO  has  completed  a  sur- 
vey of  the  needs  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  for 
information  media  development.  Three  re- 
gional meetings  were  held,  the  first  at  Bangkok 
in  1960  for  Southeast  Asia,  the  second  at  Santi- 
ago de  Chile  in  1961  for  Latin  America,  and 
the  third  at  Paris  in  1962  for  Africa.  Mindful 
of  the  importance  of  mass  media  in  the  overall 
process  of  social  and  economic  development, 
UNESCO  will  attempt  to  help  member  states 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  their  own  national 
facilities  and  of  international  aid  through  ex- 
pert meetings  and  fellowships. 

The  General  Conference  also  approved  a  pro- 
posal involving  the  use  of  communications 
satellites  in  UNESCO's  work.  Following  the 
1963  International  Telecommunication  Union 
Conference  on  Space  Frequency  Allocation, 
UNESCO  will  convene  a  meeting  of  experts  to 
discuss  the  uses  of  satellite  communications  for 
education,  the  free  flow  of  information  and 
ideas,  and  the  promotion  of  understanding 
among  nations. 

In  the  exciting  new  field  of  education 
through  mass  communication  techniques, 
UNESCO  will  carry  out  several  highly  inter- 
esting projects  in  adopting  the  use  of  such  new 
devices  as  programed  instruction,  educational 
television,  and  other  new  audiovisual  materials 
which  could  conceivably  revolutionize  educa- 
tion in  developing  countries. 

Cultural  Activities 

UNESCO  will  also  strengthen  its  efforts  to 
integrate  its  cultural  activities  into  the  general 
framework  of  the  U.N.  Decade  of  Develop- 
ment. Indicative  of  this  trend  is  the  marked 
expansion  of  the  program  for  the  production 
of  reading  materials  for  new  literates  in  Asia. 
This  project  will  give  particular  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  methods  of  distributing 
books  and  to  the  development  of  central  in- 
stitutions for  coordination  and  promotion,  as 
well  as  of  appropriate  professional  organiza- 
tions. 

The  greatest  regional  emphasis  will  be  on 
tropical  Africa.  Among  other  activities  in  the 
area,  there  will  be  several  projects  in  library 


and  museum  development.  This  is  in  line  with 
a  new  emphasis  on  the  development  of  institu- 
tions for  cultural  dissemination  to  stimulate 
broader  popular  participation  in  cultural  affairs 
by  the  people  of  the  emerging  nations. 

In  order  to  promote  the  balanced  develop- 
ment of  the  emerging  societies,  UNESCO  will 
initiate  humanistic  studies  in  the  modern 
sociocultural  problems  of  tropical  Africa. 
Subjects  for  consideration  will  include  the  pres- 
ent position  of  African  culture,  communication 
between  African  cultures  and  those  of  other 
continents,  and  mass  participation  in  cultural 
activities. 

Besides  providing  valuable  subventions  to 
nongovernmental  organizations,  the  program 
in  arts  and  letters  will  feature  the  expansion  of 
the  UNESCO  World  Art  Series.  New  albums, 
color  slides,  and  pocket  books  will  be  issued, 
and  member  states  will  be  encouraged  to  in- 
crease their  exchanges  of  works  of  art. 

The  General  Conference  was  marked  by  a 
vigorous  discussion  of  a  proposal  to  finance  the 
preservation  of  the  temples  of  Abu  Simbel  by 
commercial  loans,  to  be  repaid  from  the  pro- 
gram budget.  In  effect,  the  proposal  would 
have  shifted  the  voluntary  campaign  to  a  man- 
datory one.  This  arrangement  would  have 
heavily  obligated  UNESCO  (and  therefore  its 
member  states)  for  many  years  beyond  the 
1963-64  budget  period,  with  adverse  implica- 
tions for  other  educational,  scientific,  and  cul- 
tural programs.  Although  this  proposal  was 
finally  rejected,  the  organization  is  continuing 
its  efforts  to  secure  voluntary  contributions  for 
Abu  Simbel  as  part  of  the  International  Cam- 
paign To  Save  the  Monuments  of  Nubia. 

In  addition  to  these  major  matters,  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  approved  a  protocol  to  the  con- 
vention on  the  elimination  of  discrimination  in 
education,  a  recommendation  concerning  the 
safeguarding  of  the  beauty  and  character  of 
landscapes  and  sites,  and  a  recommendation  on 
technical  and  vocational  education.  The  Gen- 
eral Conference  also  authorized  the  Director 
General  to  prepare  the  text  of  an  international 
recommendation  designed  to  prohibit  and  pre- 
vent the  illicit  export  and  sale  of  cultural  prop- 
erty, which  will  be  submitted  to  the  next 
General  Conference  in  1964. 
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U.S.  Urges  Security  Council 
To  Await  OAS  Action  on  Haiti 

Statement  hy  Charles  W.  Yost 1 

I  should  perhaps  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
always  gratified  by  the  faithfulness  and  atten- 
tion with  which  our  Soviet  colleague  reads  the 
American  press  and  can  only  recommend  that 
he  continue  to  do  so  hopefully  with  somewhat 
more  thoroughness  and  objectivity.  However, 
Mr.  President,  I  do  find  it  most  unfortunate 
that  he  so  often  insists  on  introducing  the  cold 
war  with  its  familiar  baseless  accusations  into 
the  deliberations  of  this  Council.  Such  be- 
havior together  with  the  extravagant  Soviet  use 
of  the  veto  is  hardly  likely  to  strengthen  public 
confidence  in  the  dignity  and  seriousness  of  this 
Council,  to  the  successful  functions  of  which  the 
United  States,  for  its  part,  attaches  such  out- 
standing importance. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  to  turn  to  the  business 
before  us,  the  situation  which  confronts  the 
Council  has  been  fully  presented,  and  I  shall  be 
brief.  The  distinguished  representative  of  Ven- 
ezuela has  given  us  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
juridical  questions  involved,  particularly  as 
to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  The  distin- 
guished representative  of  Brazil  has  described 
how  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  complement  and  complete 
each  other. 

On  May  5  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Haiti  requested 2  that  the  Security  Council  be 
convened  urgently  to  examine  the  matter  before 
us.  It  has  been  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
United  States  that,  except  in  unusual  situations, 
requests  by  a  member  state  for  meetings  of  the 
Security  Council  on  threats  to  the  peace  should 
be  honored.  For  this  reason  my  delegation 
supported  the  adoption  of  the  agenda. 

The  attention  of  the  Council  has  been  invited, 
however,  by  several  previous  speakers  to  the 


1  Made  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council  on  May  9  (U.S./ 
U.N.  press  release  4204 ) .  Mr.  Yost  is  Deputy  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Security  Council. 

2  U.N.  doc.  S/5302  dated  May  6. 


provisions  of  article  52  of  the  charter,  and  par- 
ticularly to  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  that  article, 
which  provide  that  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  make  every  effort  to  achieve  pacific 
settlement  of  local  disputes  through  regional 
arrangements  or  regional  agencies,  and  which 
asks  the  Security  Council  to  encourage  such 
practice. 

Furthermore,  article  33  of  the  charter  states 
that  parties  to  any  dispute  likely  to  endanger 
peace  and  security  shall  "first  of  all"  seek  a 
solution  by  various  peaceful  means,  among 
which  is  included  "resort  to  regional  agencies  or 
arrangements."  Also,  consistent  with  these 
provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  provides  in  its  article  20,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  that  international  disputes  that 
may  arise  between  American  states  should  be 
submitted  to  the  peaceful  procedures  of  that  or- 
ganization before  being  referred  to  the  Security 
Council. 

The  provisions  I  have  just  referred  to  do  not, 
of  course,  derogate  from  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Security  Council  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  But  they  do  prescribe  the 
procedures  and  the  priorities  under  which  the 
authors  of  the  two  charters  envisaged  that  local 
disputes  would  be  normally  dealt  with. 

Pursuant  to  these  procedures  envisaged  in 
both  charters,  we  strongly  believe  that  the 
proper  agency  for  action  in  this  particular  situa- 
tion is  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
especially  since  that  organization  has  promptly 
and  effectively  seized  itself  of  the  problem. 

As  the  Council  is  aware,  after  being  seized  of 
the  problem,  the  [OAS]  Council  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  members  to  make  an  im- 
mediate, on-the-spot  study  of  the  events  cited  by 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  El  Salvador  were 
designated  members  of  this  committee. 

The  committee  left  on  the  night  of  April  29 
for  Port-au-Prince,  where  it  was  received  by 
the  Haitian  Government.  During  its  3-day 
visit,  the  committee  received  full  assurances  that 
the  Government  of  Haiti  would  guarantee  that 
foreign  diplomatic  missions,  their  personnel, 
and  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  diplo- 
matic protection  would  be  respected  and  safe- 
conduct  documents  would  be  granted  so  that 
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persons  in  asylum  in  certain  embassies  could 
leave  Haiti.  The  investigating  committee  then 
continued  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  four 
members  of  the  committee  returned  to  Washing- 
ton on  May  5  to  report  to  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  The  chair- 
man and  another  remained  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  maintain  close  watch  over  develop- 
ments in  the  dispute. 

As  a  result  of  an  informal  session  of  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
on  May  6,  the  chairman  of  the  Council  sent 
cables  to  the  Governments  of  both  states  re- 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  refraining  from 
any  action  which  would  aggravate  the  situation 
or  constitute  a  breach  of  peace. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in  response  to  these 
appeals  the  Government  of  Haiti  has  indicated 
it  has  taken  certain  steps  to  reduce  tensions, 
such  as  assuring  the  safe  departure  of  individ- 
uals seeking  political  asylum,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  assured 
the  Organization  of  American  States  it  will 
heed  the  obligations  of  the  charter  of  that  or- 
ganization and  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Council. 

At  its  meeting  on  May  8  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  adopted  a 
further  resolution  which  has  been  read  to  this 
Council  and  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

I  believe  that  the  prompt  and  energetic  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States  have  already  gone  far  toward  preserving 
the  peace  and  restoring  calm  in  the  area  and 
that  they  have  prevented  actions  which  might 
have  aggravated  the  situation.  The  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  continues,  moreover,  to 
keep  the  situation  under  its  active  attention  and 
to  report  fully  and  promptly  to  the  Security 
Council  on  this  dispute,  pursuant  to  article  54 
of  the  charter. 

In  closing  I  should  once  again  like  to  stress 
the  harmonious  interrelationship  between  this 
Council  and  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  in  dealing  with  important 
questions  affecting  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security.  Prompt  action  by  the  latter  in  a  re- 
gional dispute  is  appropriate  and  is  clearly  the 
procedure  envisaged  by  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  In  the  opinion  of  my  Government,  for 
the  reasons  we  have  put  forward,  the  proper 


course  is  for  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  continue  the  laudible  and  effective  ef- 
forts it  is  now  making  to  resolve  this  dispute.3 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

International  Labor  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 
29  (press  release  287)  that  the  following  per- 
sons would  be  the  principal  U.S.  representatives 
to  the  47th  session  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference  at  Geneva  June  5-27.1 

Representing  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Delegates 

George  L-P  Weaver,  chairman,  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Labor  for  International  Affairs 
George  P.  Delaney,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 

of  State 
Substitute  Delegate 
John  F.  Skillnian,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 

Commerce 
Congressional  Advisers 
William  H.  Ayres,  House  of  Representatives 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  House  of  Representatives 
Senior  Adviser 
Roger  W.  Tubby,  Ambassador,  U.S.  Mission,  Geneva, 

Switzerland 
Representing  the  Employers  of  the  United  States 
Delegate 
Richard  Wagner,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Chamber  of 

Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  Chairman  of  the 

Executive  Committee,  Champlin  Oil  and  Refining  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 

Representing  the  Workers  of  the  United  States 

Delegate 

Rudolph  Faupl,  International  Representative,  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  Washington, 
D.C. 


3  On  May  9  the  President  of  the  Security  Council, 
Roger  Seydoux,  concluded  the  debate  with  a  consensus 
statement  to  the  effect  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
seemed  to  prefer  to  leave  the  initiative  to  the  regional 
organization,  the  OAS,  which  was  trying  to  bring 
about  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute.  The 
question  remained  formally  on  the  Security  Council 
agenda. 

1  For  names  of  the  advisers  to  the  tripartite  delega- 
tion, see  Department  of  State  press  release  287  dated 
May  29. 
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The  principal  items  to  be  discussed  are:  (1) 
termination  of  employment;  (2)  benefits  in 
the  case  of  industrial  accidents  and  occupational 
diseases;  (3)  prohibition  of  sale,  hire,  and  use 
of  inadequately  guarded  machinery;  and 
(4)  hygiene  in  shops  and  offices. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 

Mimeographed  or  processed  documents  (such  as  those 
listed  below)  may  be  consulted  at  depository  libraries 
in  the  United  States.  U.N.  printed  publications  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Sales  Section  of  the  United 
Nations,  United  Nations  Plaza,  N.Y. 

Security  Council 

Letter  dated  March  11, 1963,  from  the  acting  permanent 
representative  of  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary-General  regarding  aggres- 
sive acts  committed  by  Israel.  S/5258.  March  11, 
19G3.    2  pp. 

Letter  dated  March  11,  19G3,  from  the  deputy  perma- 
nent representative  of  Cuba  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Council  transmitting  a  letter 
dated  March  4  from  the  Cuban  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  on  U.N.  negotiations  on  Caribbean  crisis. 
S/5259.    March  13,  1963.    16  pp. 

Exchanges  of  letters  between  the  permanent  repre- 
sentative of  Venezuela  and  the  President  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  regarding  publication  and  circulation 
of  Security  Council  documents.  S/5260,  March  14, 
1963,  2  pp.;  S/5266,  March  19,  1963,  1  p.;  S/5268, 
March  22,  1963,  2  pp.;  S/52G9,  March  25,  1963,  1  p.; 
S/5272,  March  27,  1963,  1  p. ;  S/5273,  March  28,  1963, 
1  p. 

Note  verbale  dated  March  15,  1963,  from  the  perma- 
nent representative  of  Israel  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General regarding  the  Syrian  allegations 
contained  in  document  S/5258.  S/5261.  March  15, 
1963.    3  pp. 

Letter  dated  March  16,  1963,  from  the  Charge^ 
dAffaires  of  the  delegation  of  India  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  Security  Council  commenting 
upon  and  enclosing  the  text  of  a  Sino-Pakistan  bor- 
der agreement.  S/5263,  March  18,  1963,  14  pp.; 
S/5263/Corr.  1,  March  19,  1963,  3  pp. 

Letter  dated  March  30,  1963,  from  the  permanent  rep- 
resentative of  China  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Security  Council  stating  his  Government's  posi- 
tion on  the  "so-called  border  agreement"  referred  to 
in  document  S/5263.     S/5275.     April  1,  1963.     1  p. 

General  Assembly 

Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories. 
Political  and  Constitutional  Information  on  Carib- 
bean and  Western  Atlantic  Territories  Under  United 
Kingdom  Administration.  Notes  by  the  Secretary- 
General  on  :  Bahamas,  A/5403/Add.l,  March  15, 1963, 
4  pp. ;  Bermuda,  A/5403/Add.2,  March  15,  1963,  6  pp. ; 
British  Honduras,  A/5403/Add.3,  March  15,  1963, 
4  pp. ;  British  Guiana,  A/5403/Add.4,  March  15, 1963, 
9  pp. ;  Antisua.  Montserrat,  and  St.  Kitts-Nevis- 
Anguilla,  A/5403/Add.5,  March  15,  1963,  5  pp.; 
Barbados,   A/5403/Add.G,    March    15,    1963,   6   pp.; 


Cayman  Islands,  A/5403/ Add.7,  March  15,  1963, 
4  pp.;  Falkland  Islands,  A/5403/Add.8,  March  18, 
1963,  4  pp. ;  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  A/5403/Add.9, 
March  18,  1903,  4  pp. ;  Dominica,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia 
and  St.  Vincent,  A/5403/Add.lO,  March  18,  1963, 
9  pp.;  British  Virgin  Islands,  A/5403/Add.ll, 
March  20,  1963,  3  pp. 

Report  of  the  United  Nations  Scientific  Committee  on 
the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation.  A/5406.  March 
22,1963.    4  pp. 

Territories  Under  Portuguese  Administration.  Ex- 
change of  letters  between  the  Chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Situation  With  Regard 
to  the  Implementation  of  the  Declaration  on  the 
Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and 
Peoples  and  the  permanent  representative  of  Portu- 
gal, dated  March  20  and  March  31  respectively. 
A/AC.109/36.    April  1, 1963.  6  pp. 

Disarmament  Commission 

Official  Records.  Supplement  for  January  1961  to 
December  1962.     New  York,  1963.  ,  275  pp. 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

Commission  on  Human  Rights: 

Draft  principles  on  freedom  and  nondiscrimination 
in  the  matter  of  political  rights.  E/CN.4/837,  De- 
cember 12,  1962,  20  pp. ;  E/CN.4/837/Add.  1.  Janu- 
ary 10,  1963, 19  pp. ;  E/CN.4/845,  January  17,  1963, 
46  pp. 

Advisory  services  in  the  field  of  human  rights. 
E/CN.4/834.    December  20,  1962.    12  pp. 

Comments  of  governments  on  the  study  of  the  right 
of  everyone  to  be  free  from  arbitrary  arrest,  deten- 
tion and  exile,  and  draft  principles  on  freedom 
from  arbitrary  arrest  and  detention.  E/CN.4/835. 
January  2,  1963.  ■  79  pp. 
Work  of  the  Council  in  1963.     E/3702.     December  13, 

1962.    15  pp. 
Social  Commission : 

Report  on  the  World  Social  Situation.  Chapters 
XI-XIV,  regional  chapters  on  Social  Develop- 
ments in  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East,  Asia 
and  Africa.  E/CN.5/375/Add.2.  March  4,  1963. 
192  pp. 

Analysis  of  Comments  From  Governments  and  Spe- 
cialized Agencies  on  the  Report  on  the  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration  of  Social  Services.  Report 
by  the  Secretary-General.  E/CN.5/374.  March  5, 
1963.    18  pp. 

Evaluation  of  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance 
Activities  in  the  Field  of  Rural  Community  De- 
velopment. Report  by  the  Secretary-General. 
E/CN.5/373.    March  6,  1963.    98  pp. 

Proposed  Subject  for  the  1965  Report  on  the  World 
Social  Situation.  Note  by  the  Secretary-General. 
E/CN.5/378.    March  6, 1963.    3  pp. 

Housing,  Building  and  Planning.  Note  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General summarizing  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  Housing,  Building  and  Planning. 
E/CN.5/376.    March  7, 1963.    5  pp. 

Progress  Made  by  the  United  Nations  in  the  Social 
Field  During  the  Period  January  1,  1961-Decem- 
ber  31,  1962,  and  Proposals  for  the  Programme  of 
Work  1963-1965.  E/CN.5/377.  March  13,  1963. 
98  pp. 

Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  of  Experts  on  Commu- 
nity Development.  E/CN.5/379.  March  14,  1963. 
80  pp. 

Methods  of  Determining  Social  Allocations  and  Ad- 
ministrative Arrangements  for  Social  Planning: 
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An  Interim  Report.  Note  by  the  Secretary- 
General.    E/CN.5/380.    March  15,  19G3.    6  pp. 

International  Co-operation  in  Cartography.  United 
Nations  Technical  Conference  on  the  International 
Map  of  the  World  on  the  Millionth  Scale.  Report  of 
the  Secretary-General  transmitting  to  the  Council 
the  texts  of  the  13  articles  of  the  specifications 
adopted  by  the  Conference  at  Bonn  August  3-22, 
19(52.     E/3715/Add.l.    March  18,  1963.     12  pp. 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Report  of  the 
Inter- American  Commission  of  Women.  E/CN.6/419. 
March  19, 19C3.    50  pp. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Coffee 

International   coffee   agreement,    1962,  with   annexes. 
Signed  at  New  York  September  28,  1962.     Opened 
for  signature  at  United  Nations  Headquarters,  New 
York,  September  28  through  November  30,  1962.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Ivory  Coast,  May  6,  1963. 

Labor 

Instrument  for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization.    Adopted  by 
the  International  Labor  Conference  at  its  46th  ses- 
sion, Geneva,  June  22, 1962. 
Entered  into  force:  May  22, 1963. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Convention  relating  to  the  suppression  of  the  abuse 
of  opium  and  other  drugs.  Signed  at  The  Hague 
January  23,  1912.  Entered  into  force  December  31, 
1914;  for  the  United  States  February  11,  1915.  38 
Stat.  1912. 
Notification  received  that  it  considers  itself  bound: 

Senegal,  May  2, 1963. 
Convention  for  limiting  the  manufacture  and  regulat- 
ing the  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs,  as  amended 
(61  Stat.  2230 ;  62  Stat.  1796).  Done  at  Geneva  July 
13,  1931.  Entered  into  force  July  9,  1933.  48  Stat 
1543. 

Accession  deposited:   Upper  Volta,  April  26,  1963. 
Notification  received  that  it  considers  itself  bound: 

Senegal,  May  2,  1963. 
Protocol  bringing  under  international  control  drugs 
outside  the  scope  of  the  convention  limiting  the  man- 
ufacture and  regulating  the  distribution  of  narcotic 
drugs  concluded  at  Geneva  July  13,  1931  (48  Stat. 
1543),  as  amended  (61  Stat.  2230;  62  Stat.  1796). 
Done  at  Paris  November  19,  1948.  Entered  into 
force  for  the  United  States  September  11,  1950. 
TIAS  2308. 

Acceptance  deposited:   Upper  Volta,  April  26,  1963. 
Notification  received  that  it  considers  itself  oound: 

Senegal,  May  2,  1963. 


Oil  Pollution 

International  convention  for  the  prevention  of  pollu- 
tion of  the  sea  by  oil,  with  annexes.  Done  at  London 
May  12,  1954.  Entered  into  force  July  26,  1958 ;  for 
the  United  States  December  8,  1961.  TIAS  4900. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Jordan,  May  8,  1963. 

Slavery 

Slavery  convention  signed  at  Geneva  September  25, 
1926,  as  amended  (TIAS  3532).  Entered  into  force 
March  9,  1927 ;  for  the  United  States  March  21, 1929. 
46  Stat.  2183. 

Notifications  received  that  they  consider  themselves 
bound:  Senegal,  May  2,  1963 ;  Ghana,  May  3, 1963. 

Status  of  Forces 

Agreement  between  the  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  regarding  the  status  of  their  forces.  Signed 
at  London  June  19,  1951.  Entered  into  force  August 
23,  1953.    TIAS  2846. 

Accession  deposited:   Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
June  1,1963. 

Agreement  to  supplement  the  agreement  of  June  19, 
1951  (TIAS  2846),  between  the  parties  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  regarding  the  status  of  their  forces 
with  respect  to  foreign  forces  stationed  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  and  protocol  of  signature. 
Signed  at  Bonn  August  3, 1959. 

Ratification    deposited:    Federal    Republic    of    Ger- 
many, June  1,  1963. 
Enters  into  force:  July  1, 1963. 

Agreement  to  implement  paragraph  5  of  article  45  of 
the  agreement  of  August  3,  1959,  to  supplement  the 
agreement  between  the  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  regarding  the  status  of  their  forces  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  forces  stationed  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  Signed  at  Bonn  August  3,  1959. 
Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, June  1,  1963. 
Enters  into  force:  July  1.  1963. 

Administrative  agreement  to  article  60  of  the  agree- 
ment of  August  3,  1959,  to  supplement  the  agreement 
between  the  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  re- 
garding the  status  of  their  forces  with  respect  to 
foreign  forces  stationed  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  Signed  at  Bonn  August  3, 1959. 
Enters  into  force:  July  1, 1963. 

Agreement  on  the  abrogation  of  the  convention  on 
rights  and  obligations  of  foreign  forces  and  their 
members  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the 
agreement  on  the  tax  treatment  of  the  forces  and 
their  members,  and  the  finance  convention,  all  of 
May  26,  1952  (TIAS  3425),  as  amended  by  the  proto- 
col of  October  23,  1954  (TIAS  3425),  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  occupation  regime  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Signed  at  Bonn  August  3, 
1959. 

Ratification   deposited:   Federal    Republic   of   Ger- 
many, May  21, 1963. 
Enters  into  force:  July  1, 1963." 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  six 
annexes.     Done    at     Geneva     December    21,    1959. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1961 ;  for  the  United 
States  October  23,  1961.    TIAS  4892. 
Ratification  deposited:  Ceylon,  April  4,  1963. 
Accession  deposited:  Algeria,  May  3,  1963. 

Radio  regulations,  with  appendixes,  annexed  to  the  in- 
ternational    telecommunication     convention,     1959. 


1  Not  in  force. 


2  The  date  of  termination  of  the  agreements  referred 
to  is  July  1, 1963. 
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Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.     Entered  into 

force  May  1,  1961 ;  for  the  United  States  October  23, 

1961.    TIAS  4893. 

Notifications  of  approval:  Dahomey,  April  11,  1963; 
Yugoslavia,  April  8,  1963;  Singapore-British 
Borneo  Group  (Brunei,  North  Borneo,  Sarawak, 
and  Singapore),  March  26,  1963. 

Trade 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  November  13,  1962. 
Entered  into  force  January  9,  1963 ;  for  the  United 
States  May  3, 1963.    TIAS  5309. 

Signatures:  Czechoslovakia,  April  18,  1963;  Turkey, 
April  24,  1963 ;  United  Kingdom,  May  2,  1963. 

Weather 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.    Entered  into 
force  March  23,  1950.    TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Jamaica,  May  29,  1963. 

Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1962.  Open  for  signa- 
ture at  Washington  April  19  through  May  15,  1962. 
Entered  into  force  July  16, 1962,  for  part  I  and  parts 
III  to  VII,  and  August  1,  1962,  for  part  II.  TIAS 
5115. 
Accession  deposited:  Western  Samoa,  May  24,  1963. 


BILATERAL 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Agreement  on  the  settlement  of  disputes  arising  out 

of  direct  procurement.     Signed  at  Bonn  August  3, 

1959. 

Enters  into  force:  July  1, 1963. 
Agreement  on  the  status  of  persons  on  leave.     Signed 
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Yugoslavia 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  November  28,  1962  (TIAS  5224). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Belgrade  April  19 
and  May  9,  1963.     Entered  into  force  May  9,  1963. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN,  , 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public 
and  interested  agencies  of  the 
Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes  se- 
lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  legis- 
lative material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  are  listed  currently. 


ANZUS  Council  Meets  in  New  Zealand 


FINAL  COMMUNIQUE,  JUNE  6 

The  ANZUS  Council  met  in  Wellington  on 
the  5th  and  6th  of  June,  1963.  Australia  was 
represented  by  the  Honourable  Sir  Garfield 
Barwick,  Minister  for  External  Affairs  and 
Attorney  General,  the  United  States  of 
America  by  the  Honourable  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs,  and  New  Zealand  by  the  Eight  Honour- 
able Keith  Holyoake,  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  of  External  Affairs.  The  Ministers 
expressed  satisfaction  that  the  Council  had  met 
in  Wellington  for  the  first  time,  and  in  succes- 
sive years  in  the  capitals  of  two  South  Pacific 
ANZUS  countries.1 

The  cordiality  and  frankness  of  the  discus- 
sions this  year,  as  in  the  past,  served  to 
emphasize  the  essential  character  of  ANZUS : 
The  Treaty  is  a  forthright  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  anything  which  happens  in  the  Pacific 
area  is  of  vital  concern  to  all  three  and  that  a 
threat  to  any  of  the  partners  in  the  area,  metro- 
politan and  island  territories  alike,  is  equally 
a  threat  to  the  others.  The  ANZUS  Treaty 
declares  in  simple  and  direct  terms  that  in 
matters  of  defence  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
the  United  States  stand  as  one.  In  reviewing 
the  course  of  East- West  developments  during 
the  past  year,  particularly  those  affecting  the 
Pacific  area,  the  Ministers  noted  with  concern 
the  Communist  Chinese  aggression  against 
India  and  the  continuing  threat  against  that 
country,  the  renewal  of  fighting  in  Laos,  and 
the  persisting  Communist  assault  in  South 
Vietnam.  These,  and  the  continued  statements 
of  implacable  hostility  by  Communist  Chinese 
leaders,  made  it  clear  that  the  principal  threat 

1  For  text  of  the  communique  released  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting  at  Canberra,  Australia,  May  8-9,  1962,  see 
Bulletin  of  May  28, 1962,  p.  864. 


to  the  peace  and  security  of  South  and  South- 
East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  region  continues  to 
come  from  the  Communist  powers,  particularly 
Communist  China.  The  Council  reaffirmed  the 
determination  of  the  three  ANZUS  partners  to 
work  together,  and  with  other  countries  equally 
determined  to  preserve  their  national  independ- 
ence, in  promoting  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  area. 

They  recalled  that  in  May  1962  the  three 
ANZUS  partners,  together  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  fulfill 
speedily  their  SEATO  obligations,  had  de- 
ployed forces  to  help  ensure  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Thailand.2 

They  were  agreed  that  the  situation  in  Laos 
continued  to  be  critical:  The  Geneva  Agree- 
ments of  1962  were  threatened  by  Pathet  Lao 
attempts  to  undermine  the  Government  of  Na- 
tional Union.  They  reaffirmed  their  support 
for  the  independence  and  genuine  neutrality  of 
Laos  and  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments. 

The  Ministers  noted  that  South  Vietnam  con- 
tinued under  attack  from  Viet  Cong  guerillas, 
directed  and  supported  from  North  Vietnam. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment had,  in  recent  months,  seized  the  initiative 
from  the  Communist  Viet  Cong  but  that,  al- 
though the  capabilities  of  the  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  had  improved  substantially  and  the  stra- 
tegic hamlet  programme  was  extending  physical 
protection  to  a  large  and  increasing  proportion 
of  the  rural  population,  the  road  to  the  future 
peace  and  stability  of  the  country  was  likely 
to  be  a  long  and  difficult  one,  calling  for  contin- 
ued vigorous  and  unremitting  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  country 
and  of  their  friends  in  the  free  world. 


1  Ibid.,  June  4,  1962,  p.  904. 
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It  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  the  im- 
proving military  position  in  South  Vietnam  was 
accompanied  by  further  social  and  economic 
progress  by  large  numbers  of  Montagnard  ref- 
ugees, the  social  benefits  accompanying  the 
strategic  hamlets  scheme,  the  measures  to  im- 
prove the  rural  economy,  and  the  offer  of  wel- 
come and  rehabilitation  for  those  among  the 
Communist  forces  who  wished  to  return  to  a 
peaceful  life. 

The  three  Ministers,  recalling  their  respective 
Governments'  expressions  of  support  for  the 
concept  of  Malaysia  at  various  of  the  prepara- 
tory stages,  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the 
final  steps  were  now  being  taken  for  the  early 
formation  of  the  new  state.  They  welcomed  the 
establishment  of  Malaysia  as  a  major  event  in 
the  orderly  decolonization  by  which  several 
British  territories  will  gain  and  exercise  their 
independence  as  constituent  members  of  a  fed- 
eration. It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  three 
countries  that  the  diplomatic  discussions  going 
on  between  the  neighbouring  nations  of  Indo- 
nesia, Malaya,  and  the  Philippines  will  pro- 
mote renewed  relations  of  mutual  friendship 
and  regional  stability  on  which  economic  de- 
velopmental planning  can  be  securely  and  suc- 
cessfully based. 

The  Council  strongly  emphasized  the  im- 
portance the  ANZUS  partners  attach  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  in  the  countries  of 
South  and  South-East  Asia.  The  ANZUS 
Governments  will  do  all  they  can  to  supplement 
the  efforts  of  the  Asian  peoples  in  their  struggle 
for  a  better  life. 

The  Council  reviewed  recent  developments  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  Council  reaf- 
firmed the  need  to  move  steadily  forward  with 
the  political,  economic  and  social  development 
of  the  islands  so  that  they  might  progress  to 
the  stage  where  their  peoples  could  choose  their 
own  forms  of  government  and  international  re- 
lationships. The  South  Pacific  Commission 
could,  it  was  felt,  in  close  association  with  the 
island  peoples,  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  social  and  economic  progress  of  the  area, 
and  should  be  given  the  necessary  support  for 
this  purpose.  The  Council  agreed  that  there 
should  be  closer  liaison  and  consultation  about 
Pacific  questions  among  the  Governments 
concerned. 


The  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Representa- 
tives expressed  support  for  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  Britain  to  secure  an  effective 
international  agreement  to  end  nuclear  tests  and 
to  bring  about  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment. In  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement,  and 
in  the  face  of  an  undiminished  threat  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China,  there  was 
no  alternative  to  collective  defence. 

The  Ministers  stressed  their  anxiety  to  see 
progress  made  in  the  test  ban  treaty  negotia- 
tions. There  was  an  urgent  need  to  check  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  countries  not  at 
present  possessing  them.  A  treaty,  adhered  to 
by  all  nations,  providing  for  the  cessation  of 
nuclear  tests,  with  adequate  supervision  and  in- 
spection, would  be  a  promising  step  towards 
agreement  on  general  disarmament. 

However,  the  Ministers  noted  that  notwith- 
standing long  years  of  negotiation  agreement 
on  necessary  inspection  and  control,  even  on  the 
great  land  masses  of  the  world,  had  not  yet 
been  achieved.  In  this  connection  the  Ministers 
referred  to  proposals  which  had  been  made 
for  the  exclusion  of  nuclear  weapons  from  cer- 
tain designated  zones.  They  considered  that 
until  the  practicality  of  providing  and  main- 
taining adequate  inspection  and  safeguards  for 
the  area  of  Asia  and  the  South-West  Pacific, 
including  as  it  does  vast  international  water- 
ways, had  been  demonstrated,  the  application  of 
this  approach  to  that  area  would  not  only  be 
illusory  but  be  positively  dangerous,  would  dis- 
turb the  existing  strategic  balance  and  would 
increase  the  risks  of  aggression. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  breakdown  of  the 
Brussels  negotiations  looking  to  the  entry  of 
Britain  into  the  EEC,  and  to  subsequent  dis- 
cussion on  future  arrangements  for  interna- 
tional trade.  The  vital  importance  to  the  three 
partners  of  satisfactory  access  to  world  markets 
for  primary  products  was  stressed  and  fully 
understood.  They  emphasized  that  expansion 
of  international  trade  in  both  agricultural 
products  and  manufactured  goods  was  a  major 
aim  of  the  three  Governments. 

The  Council's  discussions  were  both  wide- 
ranging  and  intensive.  The  Ministers  were 
convinced  that  this  regular  exchange  of  views 
at  a  high  level  and  the  close  personal  relation- 
ships thus  established  had  much  to  contribute 
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to  the  continued  strength  of  the  ANZUS  asso- 
ciation. The  intention  was  expressed  to  ar- 
range the  next  meeting  within  twelve  months 
in  the  United  States. 


U.S.  DELEGATION 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 
29  (press  release  289)  that  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs,  would  serve  as  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  United  States 
Security  Treaty  (ANZUS)  Council  Meeting  at 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  June  5-6.  Advisers 
to  the  delegation  were : 

Anthony  B.  Akers,  Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
to  New  Zealand 

Ruth  Bacon,  secretary  of  delegation,  Counselor  of  Em- 
bassy, American  Embassy,  Wellington 

William  C.  Battle,  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to 
Australia 

Robert  W.  Barnett,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 

David  C.  Cuthell,  coordinator,  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Southwest  Pacific  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Col.  R.  Fuller,  USMC,  Office  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  Pacific,  Honolulu 

John  J.  Czyzak,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Adm.  Harry  D.  Felt,  USN,  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific, 
Honolulu 

Rear  Adm.  Luther  C.  Heinz,  USN,  Regional  Director 
for  Far  East,  International  Security  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense 

Capt.  Thomas  K.  Kimmel,  USN,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Department  of  Defense 

Edwin  W.  Martin,  Political  Adviser  to  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  Pacific,  Honolulu 

Frank  K.  Sloan,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affairs 

Col.  R.  F.  Fackler,  USAF,  Office  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  Pacific,  Honolulu 

U.S.  Recognizes  Government 
of  Republic  of  Togo 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  305  dated  June  6 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
ceived a  request  for  recognition  from  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  the  Republic  of  Togo. 
In  this  request  the  Provisional  Government 
stated  that  its  first  goal  was  to  "re-establish 
legality"  rapidly  by  organizing  general  elec- 
tions. 


On  May  5  the  Togolese  people  adopted  a  new 
Constitution,  chose  deputies  representing  all 
political  parties  to  the  National  Assembly,  and 
elected  a  new  President  and  Vice  President. 
The  Togolese  Government  has  also  stated  that 
it  is  prepared  to  respect  its  international  obli- 
gations. 

Believing  that  these  declarations  and  events 
provide  a  basis  for  democratic  rule  in  Togo  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  all  of  the  elements  in 
Togo  will  cooperate  toward  that  end,  the  United 
States  has  decided  to  recognize  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Togo.  The  United 
States  has  instructed  its  representatives  in  Togo 
to  confirm  this  decision  in  writing  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of 
Togo. 


U.S.  and  India  Reaffirm  Agreement 
on  Basic  Values  and  Objectives 

Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  India,  made  a  state  visit  to  the 
United  States  June  2-11  at  the  invitation  of 
President  Kennedy.''  Following  is  the  text  of 
a  joint  communique  released  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Radhakrishnan  after  their 
discussions  at  Washington  on  June  3  and  4. 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  4 

At  the  invitation  of  President  Kennedy,  Dr. 
Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan,  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  India,  is  paying  a  State  Visit  to  the 
United  States  from  the  second  to  the  eleventh 
of  June.  During  his  stay  in  Washington,  Dr. 
Radhakrishnan  met  the  President  and  members 
of  the  United  States  Government,  including 
members  of  Congress,  and  had  a  frank  and 
friendly  exchange  of  views  with  them  on  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest. 

In  their  discussions  during  the  past  two  days 
President  Kennedy  and  President  Radhakrish- 
nan have  reaffirmed  that  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  India,  the  world's  two  largest 
democracies,  are  based  on  a  large  measure  of 
agreement  on  basic  values  and  objectives. 
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1  For  President  Radhakrishnan's  itinerary,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  releases  285  of  May  29  and 
299  of  June  4. 
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The  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  India 
agree  that  the  striking  advance  in  science  and 
technology  has  put  enormous  power  m  the 
hands  of  men  which  can  be  used  either  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity  or  for  its  destruction.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  for  all  concerned  to  see 
that  international  cooperation  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  pro- 
moted, that  peace  is  maintained  and  that  the 
enormous  power  which  science  and  technology 
have  given  is  used  for  the  betterment  of  human- 
ity.  The  two  Presidents  express  the  hope  that 
the  Governments  and  peoples  of  the  world  will 
dedicate  themselves  to  economic  and  social  bet- 
terment, particularly  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

The  President  of  India  spoke  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
India  to  preserve  India's  territorial  integrity 
and  of  their  efforts  to  improve  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  people  within  the  framework  of 
a  liberal  parliamentary  democracy.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  reiterated  the  deep 
interest  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  these  endeavors,  and  reassured 
President  Radhakrishnan  that  India  could 
count  on  the  warm  sympathy  and  effective  as- 
sistance of  the  United  States  in  its  development 
and  defense.  They  agreed  that  their  two 
countries  share  a  mutual  defensive  concern  to 
thwart  the  designs  of  Chinese  aggression 
against  the  subcontinent.  Both  Presidents 
recognized  the  vital  importance  of  safeguarding 
the  freedom,  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  India  for  peace  and  stability  not 
only  in  Asia  but  in  the  world. 

President  Kennedy  voiced  the  admiration  of 
the  American  people  for  the  great  accomplish- 
ments already  achieved  and  for  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  and  dedication  displayed  by  the  people 
of  India. 

President  Radhakrishnan  expressed  the 
gratitude  of  his  nation  for  the  generous  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  United  States  to  the  Indian 
people  in  support  of  their  development  and 
defense. 

The  two  Presidents  reaffirmed  the  dedication 
of  their  peoples  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  free- 
dom in  the  world.  They  are  confident  that  their 
two  countries  will  continue  to  cooperate  in  the 


future,  as  in  the  past,  in  the  attainment  of  these 
common  objectives.  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Radhakrishnan  consider  that  their 
highly  satisfactory  talks  have  contributed  to 
closer  understanding  between  their  two  coun- 
tries and  their  two  peoples. 

Greek  Minister  of  Coordination 
Ends  Talks  With  U.S.  Officials 

Department  Statement 

Press  release  307  dated  June  7 

In  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the  United  States  to 
inaugurate  the  New  York  office  of  the  Interna- 
tional  Development  Corporation  of  Greece, 
opened  with  a  view  toward  attracting  American 
capital  investment,  Mr.  Panagiotis  Papali- 
gouras,  Minister  of  Coordination  of  Greece,  is 
concluding  a  week  of  talks  with  United  States 
officials.  These  have  included  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  senior  United  States  Government 
officials.  These  talks  were  held  in  the 
atmosphere  of  trust  and  friendship  which  has 
always  characterized  relations  between  our  two 
countries. 

The  talks  covered  a  series  of  topics  of  mutual 
interest,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
economic  development  program  of  Greece.  Mr. 
Papaligouras  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the 
Greek  people  and  nation  for  United  States  as- 
sistance and  pointed  out  his  Government's  belief 
that  Greece  has  a  need  for  continuing  external 
assistance  to  achieve  a  sustained  rate  of 
economic  growth.  The  Minister  reaffirmed  his 
hope  that  the  efforts  to  mobilize  multilateral  as- 
sistance in  NATO  and  in  the  OECD  [Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment] Greek  Aid  Consortium  would  be  success- 
ful. The  President  and  other  United  States  offi- 
cials expressed  their  admiration  and  satisfac- 
tion with  Greece's  efforts  in  the  defense  of  the 
free  world  within  the  North  Atlantic  alliance 
and  with  the  noteworthy  rate  of  Greece's 
economic  progress.  The  United  States  interest 
in  Greek  defense  and  economic  development 
was  reaffirmed.  Mr.  Papaligouras  was  assured 
that  United  States  understanding  and  help  in 
both  the  military  and  economic  fields  would 
continue. 
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The  United  States  and  the  European  Economic  Community 


by  Philip  H.  Trezise 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  x 


You  have  given  me  a  large  topic  within  which 
to  maneuver.  The  whole  question  of  the  United 
States'  relations  with  the  European  Economic 
Community  could  occupy  much  more  time  than 
you  have  given  me.  I  would  like,  therefore,  to 
limit  myself  to  three  aspects  of  the  subject. 
First,  I  propose  to  take  a  few  moments  to  sug- 
gest the  perspective  in  which  the  Common  Mar- 
ket needs  to  be  viewed.  Second,  I  will  take  up 
the  considerations  that  operate  to  pull  ourselves 
and  the  Common  Market  countries  together. 
Finally,  I  will  discuss  in  some  detail  the  issues 
that  are  currently  giving  us  difficulty  with  the 
Common  Market. 

Perspective  on  the  Common  Market 

As  to  the  matter  of  perspective,  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  expect  too  much  from  the  European 
Common  Market  as  it  is  to  expect  and  ask  for 
too  little.  We  are  going  to  need  a  measure  of 
restraint  and  wisdom  in  dealing  with  what  is, 
after  all,  a  brandnew  development  in  world 
affairs. 

We  should  remember  that  ever  since  the  fall 
of  imperial  Rome — that  is,  for  a  period  of  about 
16  centuries — Western  Europe  has  been  broken 
up  into  rival  national  states.  In  this  small  piece 
of  land,  where  physical  barriers  between  re- 
gions are  much  less  forbidding  than  in  our  own 
country  and  where  people  share  a  common  cul- 
ture and  background,  there  developed  over  the 
years  the  most  appalling  and  sanguinary  dif- 

1  Address  made  before  the  National  Association  of 
Purchasing  Agents  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  on  June  3 
(press  release  291  dated  May  31). 


ferences  of  policy  and  interest  between  neigh- 
boring countries.  Our  histories  are  full  of  ac- 
counts of  the  military  struggles  that  took  place 
in  Western  Europe.  Even  our  legends  find 
their  inspiration  mainly  in  Europe's  endless 
series  of  wars. 

Until  only  a  few  years  ago,  efforts  to  unify 
Western  Europe  were  confined  almost  entirely 
to  adventures  in  military  conquest.  It  is  help- 
ful to  recall  that  only  three  of  the  conquerors — 
Charles  the  Great,  Napoleon,  and  Hitler — even 
came  close  to  success.  Their  failures  were  at- 
tributable to  the  strength  of  national  feelings 
in  Europe. 

Now,  after  a  millennium  and  a  half  of  sep- 
aratism, Western  Europe  has  taken  the  first 
steps  to  accomplish  what  the  military  conquer- 
ors could  not  do.  We  must  look  at  the  Common 
Market  against  this  kind  of  background. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  given  to  compar- 
ing the  development  of  the  Common  Market 
with  the  creation  of  the  federal  union  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution  in  1787. 
This  is  a  natural  comparison,  and  there  are  in 
fact  certain  likenesses.  But  the  differences  be- 
tween these  two  situations  are  very  great. 
These  differences  help  us  to  understand  the 
character  of  recent  European  events. 

The  13  States  of  our  original  confederation 
had  just  completed  a  successful  revolutionary 
war  against  a  common  enemy.  There  were  al- 
most no  significant  differences  of  language  or 
historical  experience  among  them.  Sectional 
interests  had  not  yet  become  deeply  established. 
The  period  during  which  each  of  our  States  had 
acted  as  sovereign  republics  had  been  so  short 
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and  so  unsatisfactory  that  very  few  people  had 
any  compelling  reason  to  wish  to  continue  a 
system  of  separate  economic  and  political  units 
on  this  continent.  On  the  contrary,  the  politi- 
cal and  intellectual  leaders  of  that  time  were 
acutely  aware  that  we  could  have  neither  pros- 
perity nor  security  without  federation  and 
unity. 

By  contrast,  the  six  countries  which  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  united  Europe  have  been  divided 
in  countless  ways.  They  have  behind  them  in- 
dividual national  histories  and  a  tradition  of 
devastating  national  rivalries.  The  two  princi- 
pal members,  France  and  Germany,  were  bitter 
enemies  for  almost  a  century.  Instead  of 
having  just  emerged  from  a  war  against  a  com- 
mon enemy,  the  Six  had  been  engaged  in  a 
savage  war  with  one  another  only  a  short  time 
ago.  In  each  of  the  six  countries,  businessmen 
and  farmers  had  long  been  accustomed  to  sepa- 
rate national  economic  systems.  Within  the 
Six,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxembourg  were 
low-tariff,  free-trading  countries.  West  Ger- 
many, and  particularly  France  and  Italy,  were 
in  one  way  or  another  high-tariff  and  protec- 
tionist. In  terms  of  living  standards  there  were 
wide  disparities  as  between,  say,  southern  Italy 
at  one  extreme  and  Holland  at  the  other.  When 
the  Common  Market  began  to  be  talked  about, 
many  people  in  Europe  could  reasonably  have 
expected  to  lose  or,  at  least,  to  be  exposed  to 
unwelcome  competition,  if  their  countries  pro- 
ceeded to  merge  their  economies  with  the  other 
European  states. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  not  in  prospect 
that  union  in  Western  Europe  was  going  to  be 
accomplished  in  one  single  stroke,  as  was  done 
in  Philadelphia  in  1787.  Unlike  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  Treaty  of  Rome  did  not  create  a  sover- 
eign nation  of  its  signatories.  At  the  most,  it 
set  in  motion  a  process  of  unification.  That 
process  has  already  gone  some  distance.  As  we 
see,  however,  it  is  subject  to  interruption  and 
delay.  National  interests  have  not  by  any 
means  been  generally  subordinated  to  the 
common  interest. 

It  would  be  unreasonable,  realistically  speak- 
ing, to  expect  that  they  would  have  been.  At 
this  point,  however,  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Common  Market  is  not  in  doubt.   The  prog- 


ress toward  unification  obviously  is  not  going  to 
be  as  fast  as  seemed  possible  only  a  few  months 
ago.  Equally,  the  durability  of  the  existing 
structure  is  not  in  serious  question. 

U.S.  Interest  in  European  Unity 

The  movement  toward  unity  in  Europe 
has  had  consistent  and  powerful  support 
from  the  United  States.  General  [George  C] 
Marshall's  historic  speech  at  Harvard  in  1947 
made  it  clear  that  we  believed  that  European 
recovery  would  have  to  be  organized  as  a  com- 
mon effort.  In  the  Congress  there  was  strong 
pressure  throughout  the  years  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  for  European  integration.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  at  every  point  in  time  the  attitude  of 
the  administration  in  power  in  Washington  has 
been  one  of  benevolence  and  encouragement 
toward  the  drive  for  unification  in  Europe. 

Our  interest  in  European  unity  has  been  im- 
pelled by  motives  of  self-interest,  but  self- 
interest  in  the  most  enlightened  sense.  Origi- 
nally it  seemed  to  us  that  Europe  could  not 
overcome  the  economic  and  political  conse- 
quences of  World  War  II  unless  national  bar- 
riers were  reduced  and  national  differences 
moderated.  The  threat  to  European  freedom 
from  the  East  obviously  could  not  have  been 
resisted  by  individual  countries  standing  alone. 
We  were  concerned  that  the  longstanding  en- 
mity between  France  and  Germany  should  not 
reappear  and  become  the  source  of  another  in- 
tra-European  struggle  that  might  set  the  world 
on  fire. 

These  were  and  are  sound  reasons  for  promot- 
ing the  integration  of  Western  Europe.  As  time 
has  passed,  moreover,  we  have  come  to  see  that 
we  have  other  interests  which  engage  us  closely 
with  Europe,  interests  that  can  be  prosecuted 
more  effectively  in  partnership  with  a  united 
Europe  than  in  relationship  with  a  series  of 
individual  national  states. 

One  of  these  lies  in  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  the  poor  countries  of  the  world,  the  so- 
called  less  developed  areas.  Possibly  the  most 
complex  and  difficult  task*  that  the  world  now 
faces  is  that  of  achieving  a  satisfactory  level  of 
economic  and  political  progress  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America  over  the  next  two  or  three 
decades.     This  is  something  we  cannot  back 
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away  from,  for  it  bears  directly  on  the  question 
of  peace  and  war.  At  the  same  time,  its  magni- 
tude and  its  sheer  complexity  are  such  that  no- 
body at  this  point  can  know  how  and  when  a 
measure  of  success  can  be  attained. 

Almost  the  entire  burden  of  financial  aid  for 
the  less  developed  countries  inescapably  falls 
on  the  countries  of  North  America,  "Western 
Europe,  and  Japan.  These  same  areas  must 
provide  the  largest  part  of  the  market  for  an 
expanding  volume  of  exports  from  the  less 
developed  countries.  It  is  a  real  question 
whether  the  richer  countries  can  find  the  politi- 
cal genius  to  assure  that  aid  and  trade  will  be 
forthcoming  in  sufficiently  generous  measure  to 
give  the  less  developed  countries  a  chance  for 
satisfactory  economic  progress.  A  strong  and 
prosperous  Europe  can  make  an  immense  con- 
tribution in  these  respects.  We  need  Europe 
as  a  partner  in  this  enterprise ;  Europe  in  turn 
needs  us. 

A  second  field  of  increasingly  mutual  interest 
is  that  of  financial  and  monetary  affairs.  The 
Common  Market  countries  together  have  mone- 
tary reserves  of  about  the  same  magnitude  as 
our  own.  At  the  present  time  Europe  is  in  a 
very  strong  balance-of -payments  position,  while 
we  are  not.  Our  balanee-of-payments  deficit,  in 
fact,  finds  its  reflection  mainly  in  the  large 
European  surplus.  Flows  of  capital  from  the 
United  States  to  Western  Europe  have  been 
large.  Counterflows  have  been,  comparatively, 
small. 

These  relative  financial  positions  could  be 
changed  very  rapidly.  It  was  not  so  very  long 
ago  that  the  overriding  problem  was  the  short- 
age of  dollars  in  Europe.  And,  although  a  new 
dollar  gap  appears  remote  enough,  a  net 
European  deficit  could  certainly  reappear 
within  a  few  years. 

The  central  point,  in  any  case,  is  that  we  both 
stand  in  need  of  an  international  monetary 
system  which  will  enable  countries  to  handle 
temporary  deficits  without  imposing  undue  limi- 
tations on  trade  or  on  internal  economic  growth. 
We  have  made  some  progress  in  this  direction 
in  the  form  of  the  new  $6  billion  borrowing  ar- 
rangement within  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.2    It  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  wit  of 

'For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  29,  1962,  p. 
187,  and  Nov.  19, 1962,  p.  796. 


man  to  move  from  there  to  further  measures 
for  international  financial  cooperation  among 
the  chief  monetary  and  trading  nations,  which 
is  to  say  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, Western  Europe,  and  Japan.  Here  again, 
the  Common  Market,  when  and  as  it  reaches  its 
goal  of  a  common  monetary  policy,  can  be  a 
more  effective  partner  than  can  six  key  Euro- 
pean nations  operating  individually. 

As  we  have  known  all  along,  the  Common 
Market  offers  a  potential  trading  partner  of 
great  consequence.  Even  now  the  Common 
Market  comprises  the  largest  single  element  in 
world  trading.  Last  year,  when  our  imports 
and  exports  taken  together  amounted  to  about 
$35  billion,  the  Common  Market  total  was  in 
excess  of  $40  billion. 

Potentially  this  new  trading  unit  could  be 
an  exceedingly  expansive  one.  Incomes  in 
Europe  have  been  rising  very  rapidly  as  a  result 
of  high  rates  of  economic  growth.  The  possi- 
bilities for  a  new  pattern  of  consiimption  are 
obviously  very  great.  For  example,  the  United 
States  has  four  times  as  many  radios,  five  times 
as  many  automobiles,  seven  times  as  many  TV 
sets,  four  and  a  half  times  as  many  refrigerators 
and  washing  machines  as  Europe.  In  some 
things,  such  as  telephones  installed.  Western 
Europe  is  where  we  were  in  1912. 

There  is  already  under  way  a  great  expansion 
of  consumer  demand  in  Europe.  This  takes 
the  form  of  demand  for  consumer  durables 
and  for  variety  and  upgrading  in  food  (pack- 
aged and  precooked  foods)  and  clothing. 
Somebody  is  going  to  have  to  produce  these 
things,  as  well  as  the  machinery  and  raw  ma- 
terials that  are  needed  for  them. 

It  is  most  important,  therefore,  that  the 
Common  Market  should  be  an  outward-looking, 
liberal  trading  community.  If  it  were  to  elect 
to  live  behind  a  high  tariff  wall,  the  result 
would  be  to  encourage  European  producers  to 
take  over  the  new  areas  of  demand,  even  though 
outsiders  could  provide  many  of  these  things 
more  cheaply  and  efficiently. 

Already  progress  toward  a  common  tariff  is 
affecting  other  countries.  Take  electric  com- 
puters :  The  French  duty  on  German  computers 
has  been  ciit  to  10  percent  from  an  original  20 
percent.  On  American  computers,  thanks  to 
our  negotiations  in  1961,  it  is  down  to  17.3 
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percent.  Eventually,  if  nothing  is  done  about 
it,  the  external  tariff  will  be  14  percent  against 
everybody,  while  there  will  be  no  internal  duty. 
In  short,  the  producers  within  the  Common 
Market  will  enjoy  an  advantage  of  $14  per 
$100  of  product  to  add  on  to  lower  transporta- 
tion costs  and  other  advantages.  In  some  lines 
a  tariff  differential  of  this  kind  can  be  prohibi- 
tive. In  all  cases  it  will  hurt  the  exports  of 
outside  producers. 

Our  concerns  on  this  score  go  beyond  our 
own  exports.  A  commercially  restrictive, 
inward-looking  Europe  would  have  a  disastrous 
impact  on  the  attitudes  of  Latin  America, 
Japan,  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  many 
others.  The  inevitable  tendency  among  these 
areas  would  be  to  set  up  rival  trading  blocs. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  make  the  free  world 
richer.  Nor  is  it  the  road  to  political  well- 
being  and  cooperation. 

Present  Problems  With  the  Common  Market 

As  you  all  know  from  the  newspapers,  our 
chief  present  problems  with  the  Common 
Market  are  precisely  in  the  field  of  trade. 
There  are  three  matters  on  which  we  have  had 
differences  of  more  or  less  serious  proportions. 

One  is  agriculture.  We  need  to  be  clear 
that  everybody  is  a  sinner  in  agricultural  trade. 
No  country  in  the  world  has  shown  any  dis- 
position to  allow  market  forces  to  work  on 
agriculture.  We  all  have  some  form  or  another 
of  special  supports  and  subsidies  for  agri- 
cultural producers,  and  we  all  in  turn  have 
devices  for  insulating  the  domestic  producer 
from  import  competition.  We  are  not  the 
worst  offender  in  these  respects,  although  we 
have  not  on  the  whole  provided  a  shining  ex- 
ample either.  Now,  however,  we  have  under- 
taken to  try  to  check  and,  if  possible,  to  reverse 
the  whole  postwar  trend  toward  restrictionism 
in  agriculture.  We  have  served  notice  on 
Western  Europe  and  on  our  other  trading 
partners  that  another  round  of  tariff  negotia- 
tions is  going  to  require  that  agricultural  trade 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  process. 

This  is  a  matter  of  no  small  direct  conse- 
quence to  our  own  producers.  We  have  been 
selling  more  than  a  billion  dollars  of  agri- 
cultural goods  to  the  Common  Market  countries, 


almost  a  quarter  of  our  total  agricultural 
exports.  A  third  or  more  of  these  exports 
could  be  endangered  immediately  or  over  the 
longer  run  by  Common  Market  agricultural 
policies.  It  is  our  interest,  of  course,  to  hold 
this  market  if  we  can.  It  is  the  European 
interest,  one  might  add,  that  the  cost  of  its 
basic  foods  should  not  be  unnecessarily  high, 
and  this  in  turn  depends  on  reasonable  freedom 
for  efficient  producers  to  sell  in  Europe. 

Apart  from  our  own  direct  and  commercial 
interest,  it  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  a  world  trading  system  which  has  one  set 
of  rules  for  industrial  products  and  a  radically 
different  set  for  agricultural  products  is  not  a 
tolerable  or  tenable  one  for  the  agricultural  ex- 
porters. Countries  which  depend  heavily  on 
agricultural  exports  for  their  foreign  exchange 
earnings — and  these  include  most  of  the  less 
developed  countries  as  well  as  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Canada — have  become  more  and 
more  vocal  in  their  complaints  about  the  way 
in  which  the  system  operates.  Even  if  our  own 
trading  interests  were  not  so  directly  engaged, 
it  would  be  the  part  of  leadership  for  us  to  seek 
to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs.  For  our  larger 
concern  must  always  be  with  the  construction 
and  expansion  of  an  orderly  and  efficient  in- 
ternational trading  system  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  structure  of  a  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous world. 

At  Geneva  a  few  days  ago  we  managed  to 
move  ahead  in  respect  to  agriculture.3  The 
Common  Market  negotiators  agreed  that  agri- 
culture would  be  a  part  of  the  next  round  of 
trade  negotiations.  We  shall  be  starting  this 
month  to  examine  in  more  detail  the  possibili- 
ties for  general  understandings  on  trade  in 
cereals  and  meats.  These  are  going  to  be 
very  difficult  discussions  and  negotiations.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  rash  to  predict  their  out- 
come. All  that  can  be  said  so  far  is  that  we 
have  made  a  beginning. 

Another  difference  between  ourselves  and  the 
Common  Market  had  to  do  with  trade  with  the 
less  developed  countries.  At  Geneva  we  con- 
sidered a  proposal  for  substantial  and  rapid  re- 
ductions in  barriers  to  trade  in  primary  prod- 


1  See  p.  990. 
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ucts  and  agricultural  commodities  from  the  less 
developed  countries.  This  proposal  included 
the  suggestion  that  high  consumption  taxes  im- 
posed on  such  commodities  as  coffee  and  tea  also 
be  reduced  or  eliminated.  On  our  part,  we  took 
the  position  that  special  tariff  and  trade  pref- 
erences to  some  less  developed  countries  should 
be  phased  out.  We  all  agreed  that  we  should 
not  ask  the  poorer  countries  to  provide  full 
reciprocity  in  tariff  reductions. 

The  outcome  of  our  discussions  on  these  mat- 
ters was,  frankly,  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  Common  Market  countries,  for  reasons 
which  we  can  understand  even  if  we  do  not 
agree  with  them,  are  disposed  to  go  much  more 
slowly  than  we  think  is  necessary.  The  whole 
subject  has  been  set  aside  for  further  study  and 
discussion  at  the  technical  level  in  Geneva.  It 
is  evident  that  the  supporters  of  our  position 
have  their  work  cut  out  for  them  in  moving  the 
matter  ahead.  But  we  must  persevere,  for  this 
is  an  issue  of  abiding  significance. 

The  third  of  our  differences  with  Western 
Europe  had  to  do  with  the  basic  character  of  the 
next  tariff  negotiation.  In  simplest  terms,  we 
took  the  position  that  it  was  in  everybody's  in- 
terest for  us  to  be  able  to  use  the  tariff  nego- 
tiating authority  contained  in  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962,  that  is,  to  cut  tariffs  gen- 
erally by  up  to  50  percent.  This,  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  implied  that  tariff  reductions  would 
be  linear  or  across  the  board. 

The  initial  reply  of  the  Common  Market  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  main  problem  lay  in  the 
wide  range  of  our  tariff  levels.  It  is  the  case,  of 
course,  that  we  have  a  good  many  more  duties 
above  30  percent,  say,  than  does  the  Common 
Market,  where  tariffs  have  been  averaged  as  a 
part  of  the  movement  toward  a  common  com- 
mercial policy.  The  Common  Market's  coun- 
terproposal to  our  suggestion  of  a  general  lin- 
ear cut  was  that  tariffs  should  be  harmonized. 
By  harmonization  it  was  meant  that  we  would 
establish  common  tariff  levels  toward  which  all 
trading  nations  would  move  by  degrees.  On 
industrial  products,  for  example,  the  suggested 
goal  was  a  10-percent  level.  Everybody  would 
be  asked  to  cut  tariffs  in  excess  of  10  percent  by 
one-half,  as  a  kind  of  first  installment  toward 
the  eventual  goal. 


The  European  counterproposal  had  two  fatal 
disabilities  from  our  point  of  view.  For  one, 
it  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  plain  intent 
of  Congress  in  passing  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act,  since  we  would  thereby  have  been  required 
to  cut  more  deeply  than  the  Common  Market 
on  most  items  but  would  not  be  entitled  to  credit 
for  our  rates  that  already  were  below  10  per- 
cent. For  another,  it  would  have  resulted  in 
very  modest  reductions  in  trade  barriers,  in  the 
order  of  a  10-percent  or  12-percent  tariff  cut 
rather  than  something  up  to  50  percent. 

As  you  know,  our  differences  were  negotiated 
out  after  some  very  strenuous  bargaining.  We 
have  an  understanding  in  principle  on  our 
linear  approach,  with  provision  for  special  rules 
to  take  account  of  trade  distortions  that  might 
be  caused  by  very  wide  tariff  differences.  Here, 
too,  we  have  a  difficult  technical  job  to  do  in 
translating  this  generalized  agreement  into  de- 
tailed negotiating  rules.  Once  again,  however, 
we  have  passed  the  first  and  perhaps  the  chief 
obstacle. 

Pressures  for  Resolving  Differences 

Coming  back  to  my  earlier  comments,  it  is 
clear  that  our  relations  with  the  Common  Mar- 
ket are  not  going  to  be  free  of  differences  any 
more  than  will  be  the  case  in  our  relations  with 
other  parts  of  the  free  world.  We  are  impelled 
by  reasons  of  interest,  including  domestic  politi- 
cal interest,  in  certain  directions.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  recognize  that  Europe  is  similarly 
impelled,  and  sometimes  in  directions  different 
from  those  that  we  consider  binding.  There 
is  no  reason  to  expect  that  this  state  of  affairs 
will  be  radically  changed  in  the  years  ahead. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  strongest 
kinds  of  pressures  operating  to  make  both  our- 
selves and  the  Europeans  find  bases  for  resolv- 
ing our  differences.  Together  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  a  few  other  countries,  we  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  free  world's  economic  power. 
Working  in  reasonable  harmony,  we  are  able 
to  command  and  deploy  most  of  the  resources — 
whether  you  look  at  them  from  the  point  of 
view  of  total  output,  monetary  reserves,  or 
trading  potential — of  the  world.  If  we  can 
operate  in  cooperation,  many  of  our  domestic 
problems  can  be  managed  more  easily. 
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More  than  that,  of  course,  is  the  omnipresent 
threat  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist 
bloc.  The  truth  is  that  our  cherished  institu- 
tions, which  we  have  in  common,  are  mutually- 
endangered  by  Soviet  ambitions.  We  have  had 
to  find  means  for  military  collaboration  against 
Communist  expansionism.  It  is  just  as  much 
in  our  common  interest  that  we  use  our  com- 
bined economic  capacities  to  strengthen  the 
economic  base  on  which,  in  the  end,  our  survival 
as  free  peoples  depends. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Dominican  Republic 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Enriquillo  Antonio  del 
Rosario  Ceballos,  presented  his  credentials  to 
President  Kennedy  on  June  1.  For  texts  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  293 
dated  June  1. 


U.S.  Seeks  Solution  to  Problem 
of  Tuna  Fishing  Off  Ecuador 

Statement  by  Secretary  Rush 

Press  release  303  dated  June  5 

As  you  know  I  have  been  personally  involved 
in  the  problem  of  the  tuna  boats  detained  in  the 
port  of  Salinas,  Ecuador.1  Last  week  I  sent  a 
message  to  the  Ecuadorean  Foreign  Minister, 
and  I  later  telephoned  him  in  an  effort  to  effect 
the  release  of  the  boats  and  to  move  the  whole 
problem  into  diplomatic  channels  where  some 
overall  settlement  of  the  fishery  question  might 
be  achieved.  The  Foreign  Minister  responded 
that  the  Ecuadorean  executive  had  no  choice 


1  On  May  25  the  Government  of  Ecuador  took  into 
custody  two  U.S.  tuna  boats,  the  White  Star  and  the 
Ranger,  at  a  point  on  the  high  seas  off  the  coast  of 
Ecuador,  for  alleged  illegal  fishing.  Some  21  other 
U.S.  tuna  boats,  in  a  demonstration  of  unity  against 
the  Ecuadorean  claim  to  extended  fishing  jurisdiction, 
followed  the  two  arrested  vessels  into  the  Ecuador  port 
of  Salinas. 


but  to  apply  the  pertinent  laws  which  in  their 
view  had  been  violated. 

Although  my  initial  approach  was  not  suc- 
cessful, we  are  pursuing  the  matter  urgently. 
I  am  sending  Ambassador  [Maurice  M.]  Bern- 
baum  back  to  his  post.  He  will  take  with  him 
advisers  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Navy. 
They  will  proceed  to  Salinas  to  confer  with  the 
fishermen,  and  the  Ambassador  will  confer  with 
the  Ecuadorean  authorities.  We  shall  try  to 
reach  some  temporary  modus  vivendi  which  will 
enable  the  fishing  boats  to  leave  Salinas  and 
return  to  work,  and  at  the  same  time  we  shall 
lay  the  groundwork  for  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Ecuador  leading  to  a  definition 
of  fishing  rights  off  the  Ecuadorean  coast  which 
will  protect  the  interests  of  both  parties  for 
the  future. 

While  I  realize  the  fishermen  have  joined  to- 
gether in  an  effort  to  bring  about  changes  in 
the  previous  indeterminate  situation,  and  to  this 
end  are  remaining  together  in  Salinas  despite 
the  fact  only  two  of  their  members  are  being 
detained,  I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  achieve 
a  new  definition  of  their  rights  is  for  them  now 
to  rely  on  their  Government  to  find  a  just 
solution  through  government-to-government 
representations. 


United  States  To  Furnish  Jamaica 
Defense  Articles  and  Services 

Department  Announcement 1 

An  agreement  was  concluded  today  [June  6] 
in  Kingston  under  which  the  United  States  will 
furnish  the  Government  of  Jamaica  with 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  for  its 
legitimate  self-defense,  internal  security,  and 
participation  in  regional  or  collective  defense 
arrangements,  or  measures  consistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Details  of  the  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  mentioned  in  the  agreement  will  be 
announced  at  a  later  date. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  June  6  by  Lincoln 
White,  Director  of  the  Office  of  News. 
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New  Dimensions  for  the  Colombo  Plan 


by  Matthew  J.  Marks 


Since  its  inception  13  years  ago,  the  Colombo 
Plan  for  Cooperative  Economic  Development 
in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  has  undergone 
considerable  change  in  its  methods  of  operation 
and  approach.  Eecent  developments  give  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  process  of  gradual, 
evolutionary  development  is  a  continuing  one 
and  that  further  changes  may  be  in  store  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

The  idea  of  the  Colombo  Plan  was  born  in 
January  1950  at  a  conference  in  Colombo  of 
Commonwealth  foreign  ministers,  who  met  to 
exchange  views  on  world  problems  and  partic- 
ularly on  the  needs  of  the  countries  of  South 
and  Southeast  Asia.  A  Consultative  Commit- 
tee was  set  up  to  survey  the  needs,  to  assess  the 
resources  available  and  required,  to  focus  world 
attention  on  the  development  problems  of  the 
area,  and  to  provide  a  framework  within  which 
an  international  cooperative  effort  could  be  pro- 
moted to  assist  the  countries  of  the  area  to  raise 
their  living  standards. 

The  original  meeting  of  the  Consultative 
Committee,  the  senior  Colombo  Plan  body 
which  now  meets  once  annually  in  one  of  the 
member  countries,  took  place  at  Sydney  in  May 
1950  and  was  attended  only  by  representatives 
of  Commonwealth  countries.  However,  it  was 
contemplated  from  the  beginning  that  all  coun- 
tries in  the  area  should  be  invited  to  participate 
in  the  Plan  on  equal  terms.  Moreover,  it  was 
hoped  that  other  countries  from  outside  the  area 
would  wish  to  assist  in  the  area's  economic  de- 
velopment, which,  it  was  recognized,  would  re- 
quire resources  considerably  greater  than  the 
Commonwealth  itself  could  make  available. 

From  a  Commonwealth  grouping  with  nine 


members  the  Colombo  Plan  has  since  grown 
into  an  organization  which  encompasses  in  its 
membership  the  great  majority  of  the  countries 
of  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  The  regional 
members  of  the  Colombo  Plan  now  comprise 
Bhutan,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  India, 
Indonesia,  Korea,  Laos,  Federation  of  Malaya, 
Nepal,  North  Borneo,  Pakistan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Sarawak,  Singapore,  Thailand,  and  Viet- 
Nam.  The  nonregional  members  are  Australia, 
Canada,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  became  a  member  of  the 
Consultative  Committee  in  1951.  Since  that 
time  United  States  economic  assistance  to  the 
regional  member  countries  has  become  one  of 
the  most  important  pillars  of  support  for  the 
Colombo  Plan  and  its  objectives. 

Initially  it  was  envisaged  that  the  Colombo 
Plan  would  focus  on  all  aspects  of  economic 
development.  It  was  agreed  at  the  first  Con- 
sultative Committee  meeting  in  Sydney  that 
the  Commonwealth  countries  in  the  area  should 


•  Mr.  Marks  is  chief  of  the  Regional 
Organizations  Division,  International  De- 
velopment Organisations  Staff,  Agency 
for  International  Development.  He  was 
alternate  U.S.  representative  at  the  Offi- 
cials Meeting  of  the  Colombo  Plan  Con- 
sultative Committee  at  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, October  30-November  17, 1962,  and 
U.S.  representative  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Colombo  Plan  Council  at  Colombo, 
Ceylon,  on  April  2Jh  1963. 
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Colombo  Plan  Day,  July  1 

July  1,  1963,  is  being  observed  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  member  countries  as  Colom- 
bo Plan  Day,  commemorating  the  official  begin- 
ning of  the  organization  13  years  ago.  In  rec- 
ognition of  this  occasion,  Mr.  Marks  has 
prepared  the  accompanying  article,  which  traces 
recent  developments  that  foreshadow  possible 
significant  changes  in  the  Colombo  Plan  ap- 
proach to  technical  assistance  activities  in  South 
and  Southeast  Asia. 


draw  up  development  programs  covering  a  6- 
year  period.  At  the  second  meeting,  at  London 
in  September  1950,  these  programs  were  con- 
sidered and  incorporated  into  a  report. 

From  the  early  days  of  its  development,  how- 
ever, the  Colombo  Plan  has  tended  to  concen- 
trate more  intensively  on  technical  assistance 
than  on  economic  development  in  general.    To 
coordinate  technical  assistance  two  bodies  were 
set  up :  the  Colombo  Plan  Council  for  Technical 
Cooperation   in    South    and    Southeast   Asia, 
which  meets  in  Colombo  periodically  during 
the  year,  and  the  Bureau  for  Technical  Coop- 
eration,  a  small  agency  located  in   Colombo 
which  reports  to  the  Council.     The  Bureau, 
with  its  local  staff  and  two  internationally  ap- 
pointed officers,  has  become  largely  a  central 
point  for  information  on  the  bilateral  technical 
assistance  efforts  of  the  23  member  govern- 
ments; the  Council,  of  which  the  United  States 
became  a  member  in  1958,  provides  a  forum  for 
discussion  of  bilateral  technical  assistance  activ- 
ities but  gives  only  passing  emphasis  to  the 
coordination  of  such  activities.    In  brief,  as  the 
membership  of  the  Colombo  Plan  has  broad- 
ened, the  scope  of  its  activities  in  the  economic 
development  field  has  become  more  restricted. 
It  now  appears  that  the  Colombo  Plan  may 
revert  to  some  of  its  original  concepts  with  a 
view  to  having  the  Bureau  more  directly  in- 
volved in  fomenting  and  catalyzing  the  mem- 
bers' technical  assistance  efforts.    Whether  such 
a  development  will,  in  fact,  take  place  depends 
upon  the  reactions  of  the  Council  and  Con- 
sultative Committee  to  the  report  of  an  11- 
government  Council  Working  Party  which  met 
at   Colombo   April   24^30,    1963,   and   recom- 


mended a  number  of  measures  designed  to  in- 
crease technician  training  within  the  region. 

The  Working  Party  agreed  that  a  renewed, 
common  effort  to  augment  technician  training 
should  be  sparked  by  intraregional  training 
liaison  officers  appointed  by  each  of  the  regional 
members,  who  would  work  closely  with  a  Co- 
lombo Plan  Bureau  adviser  on  intraregional 
training,  a  senior  international  official  whose 
post  would  be  established  in  the  Bureau  for  an 
initial  period  of  1  year. 

In  order  to  understand  the  significance  in  the 
overall  Colombo  Plan  context  of  these  and  the 
other  Working  Party  recommendations,  it  is 
useful  to  sketch  out  in  some  detail  the  recent 
history  of  Colombo  Plan  efforts  to  increase 
intraregional  training. 

Recent  Efforts  To  Increase  Regional  Training 

For  many  years  Colombo  Plan  members  have 
underscored  the  urgency  of  expanding  and  im- 
proving technician  training  institutions  in 
South  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  there  has  been 
general  agreement  on  the  need  for  action.  This 
has  been  based  on  the  assumption  that,  unlike 
professional  engineers  or  other  persons  in  need 
of  advanced  training,  technicians  can  be  trained 
in  the  region  not  only  more  effectively  but 
in  greater  numbers  for  the  same  expense  as  com- 
pared with  training  imparted  outside  the 
region.  As  noted  by  Senator  J.  G.  Gorton,  the 
Australian  representative  at  the  Consultative 
Committee  meeting  in  Tokyo  in  1960 : 

There  are  obviously  considerable  advantages,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  and  return  from  effort 
expended,  in  training  a  student  in  the  environment  to 
which  he  is  used  and  in  which  he  is  to  practice  bis 
trade  or  profession. 

In  1958  the  Director  of  the  Colombo  Plan 
Bureau  highlighted  in  his  report  to  the  Council 
the  urgency  of  expanding  and  improving  train- 
ing institutions  in  the  region.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1959  by  a  general  recommendation  of 
the  Council  that  every  effort  be  made  to  promote 
the  development  and  exploitation  of  suitable 
training  institutions  in  the  region.  In  1960  the 
Subcommittee  on  Technical  Cooperation  of  the 
Consultative  Committee,  meeting  in  Tokyo, 
likewise  emphasized  the  need  for  greater  use 
of  the  region's  training  facilities. 
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The  Bureau  was  authorized  in  1960  to  ar- 
range, with  the  help  of  financing  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  for  a  survey  of  training  facilities 
at  the  technician  level  in  the  Colombo  Plan 
region.    The  director  of  this  survey,  H.  E.  Mills, 
a  British  national  who  had  spent  a  considerable 
part  of  his  life  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia, 
submitted  a  report  in  mid-1961  which  had  con- 
siderable impact  on  the  Colombo  Plan  members. 
Among  other  things  it  brought  out  that,  despite 
the  serious  shortage  of  trained  technicians  in 
South  and  Southeast  Asia  and  general  accept- 
ance of  the  fact  that  technician  training  can  be 
more  efficiently  and  economically  provided  by 
institutions  within  the  region,  existing  tech- 
nician training  facilities  within  the  region  were 
nevertheless  not  being  fully  utilized.    The  Mills 
report  suggested  specific  ways  for  increasing  the 
training  of  technicians  within  the  region  and 
included  a  directory  of  technical  training  facili- 
ties in  South  and  Southeast  Asia.    The  latter 
was  designed  to  correct  the  general  paucity  of 
information  in  much  of  the  Colombo  Plan  re- 
gion regarding  the  training  facilities  available. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Mills  report  were 
considered  later  that  same  year  by  the  Sub- 
committee on   Technical   Cooperation  of   the 
Consultative    Committee    meeting    in    Kuala 
Lumpur.     One  of  the  principal  recommenda- 
tions to  emerge  from  the  Kuala  Lumpur  meet- 
ing was  that  the  member  governments  should 
examine  their  needs  for  trained  technicians  and 
have  recourse  to  the  directory  in  the  Mills  re- 
port, which  should  be  kept  up  to  date. 

In  light  of  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  member  governments  on  the 
need  for  augmenting  technician  training  within 
the  region  and  the  high-level  attention  which 
had  been  devoted  to  the  problem  over  a  number 
of  years,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Coun- 
cil's statistics  reflecting  what  was  actually  ac- 
complished during  this  same  period  showed  a 
decline  in  training  places  utilized  in  the  region. 
In  1958-59,  321  training  places  were  supplied 
within  the  region.  In  1959-60,  12  less  training 
places  were  supplied,  and  in  1960-61,  35  less 
training  places  were  supplied  than  in  1958-59. 
So  it  became  obvious  that  despite  numerous 
high-level  discussions,  studies,  surveys,  and  gen- 
eral resolutions  commending  the  problem  to  the 


member  governments,  the  potentials  of  training 
within  the  region  were  still  receiving  inade- 
quate attention. 

Australian  Proposal 

Although  more  than  one  of  the  member  gov- 
ernments were  by  now  convinced  of  the  need 
for  more  effective  action,  it  was  the  Australians 
who  took  the  first  step.  The  Australian  Gov- 
ernment in  the  course  of  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee meeting  at  Melbourne,  October  30-No- 
vember  17,  1962,  outlined  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions which  were  later  to  become  familiarly 
known  as  the  Australian  proposal.  Drawing 
upon  several  of  the  recommendations  in  the 
Mills  report,  the  Australian  Government  pro- 
posed a  series  of  concrete  measures.  These  in- 
cluded a  recommendation  that  the  Bureau  be 
authorized  to  pursue  a  more  active  role  in  stim- 
ulating intraregional  training  offers  and  re- 
sponses thereto  by  assisting  in  putting  potential 
aid  donors  in  touch  with  potential  recipients. 

To  carry  out  these  activities,  the  Australians 
proposed  that  the  Bureau's  staff  of  two  inter- 
national officers  be  increased  by  two  training 
officers  assigned  to  the  headquarters  staff  in  Co- 
lombo and  four  field  officers  each  assigned  to  a 
group  of  countries  in  the  region.  In  addition 
the  Australians  suggested  the  possibility  of  a 
program  of  grants  for  technicians  within  the 
region  to  be  administered  by  the  new  Colombo 
Plan  Bureau  placement  organization  and  its 
field  staff,  and  organization  by  nonregional 
members  of  the  Colombo  Plan  of  third-country 
training  programs  similar  to  those  presently 
being  sponsored  by  the  United  States  under 
which  U.  S.  funds  are  used  to  train  nationals 
of  country  a  in  country  b  with  additional  fi- 
nancial participation  from  countries  a  and  &. 

In  his  statement  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
1962  Consultative  Committee  meeting,  Sir  Gar- 
field Barwick,  Australian  Minister  of  External 
Affairs,  chairman  of  the  conference,  and  leader 
of  the  Australian  delegation,  noted  that  one  of 
the  main  themes  of  the  conference  had  been  the 
need  for  greater  efforts  to  promote  intra- 
regional training.  Sir  Garfield  promised  that 
the  Australian  Government  would  submit  a 
specific  proposal  for  consideration  in  depth  by 
the  Colombo  Plan  Council. 
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Special  Council  Meeting  and  Working  Party 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  Co- 
lombo on  April  24,  followed  by  the  week-long 
deliberations  of  its  Working  Party.  The  Aus- 
tralian representative,  B.  C.  Ballard,  Austra- 
lian High  Commissioner  in  Colombo,  noted  in 
his  opening  address  that  his  Government  had 
bo  pride  of  authorship  in  the  Australian  pro- 
posal and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  put 
forward  primarily  with  a  view  to  stimulating 
consideration  of  measures  that  might  appro- 
priately be  taken  to  obtain  the  increase,  desired 
by  all,  in  intraregional  technician  training. 

The  comments  which  followed  reflected  this 
spirit.  While  the  Australian  proposal  provided 
the  initial  stimulus,  other  alternatives  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  There- 
fore the  recommendations  which  finally 
emerged  from  the  Working  Party  are  in  essence 
a  joint  product  representing  the  thinking  of  all 
the  Working  Party  members. 

Indicative  of  the  member  governments'  in- 
terest was  the  heavy  attendance  of  special  gov- 
ernment representatives  at  the  meeting.  Nor- 
mally Colombo  Plan  Council  meetings  last  1 
or  2  days  and  are  attended  by  officers  from  the 
local  diplomatic  missions  with  a  sprinkling  of 
outside  representation  limited  for  the  most  part 
to  those  governments  not  having  diplomatic 
representation  in  Ceylon.  On  this  occasion 
eight  governments — Australia,  Great  Britain, 
India,  Indonesia,  Korea,  Laos,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  United  States— sent  special  representa- 
tives. It  was  one  of  the  first  Council  meetings 
in  the  past  few  years  to  be  attended  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  one  of  the  three  French-speaking 
members  of  the  Colombo  Plan.  As  this  rep- 
resentative noted  in  his  address  to  the  Council, 
his  Government  was  interested  in  any  proposal 
which  would  increase  possibilities  for  techni- 
cians from  his  country  to  be  trained  in  neigh- 
boring countries  of  the  region,  where  a  common 
language  and  culture  minimizes  adjustment 
problems  both  during  and  subsequent  to  the 
training  period. 

The  special  Council  session  benefited  from  the 
presence  of  H.  E.  Mills,  author  of  the  Mills 
report,  and  S.  Matsui,  incumbent  director  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  Bureau. 


In  accordance  with  traditional  Colombo  Plan 
procedure,  the  recommendations  reflect  the 
unanimous  views  of  all  representatives  sitting 
on  the  Working  Party.  Six  representatives  of 
regional  member  governments  and  five  of  non- 
regional  members  were  appointed  to  the 
Working  Party  by  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, Eduardo  L.  Rosal,  Philippine  Minister  to 
Ceylon.  Representatives  of  all  governments 
which  had  sent  special  representatives  to  the 
Council  meeting  were  included  among  these. 
The  Working  Party  was  chaired  by  A.  L. 
Perera,  Ceylon's  representative  on  the  Council. 
In  light  of  the  broad  representation  on  the 
Working  Party,  its  conclusions  are  of  consider- 
able significance.  \ 

Working  Party  Recommendations 

While  recognizing  the  importance,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  Mills  report,  of  making  maximum  use 
of  existing  regional  training  facilities,  the 
Working  Party  stressed  the  need  for  further 
establishing  and  expanding  regional  training 
facilities  for  technicians  in  South  and  South- 
east Asia.  The  Working  Party  welcomed  the 
readiness  of  the  governments  outside  the  region 
to  contribute,  subject  to  the  availability  of  fi- 
nances, toward  this  end. 

Although  the  Working  Party  members  were 
all  persuaded  that  concrete,  affirmative  meas- 
ures would  have  to  be  taken  to  augment  intra- 
regional training,  they  were  nevertheless 
reluctant  to  recommend  any  step  that  might  be 
construed  as  a  departure  from  existing  Colombo 
Plan  procedures  calling  for  bilateral  negotia- 
tion of  economic  assistance.  Accordingly  the 
original  proposal  for  a  Bureau  field  staff  de- 
veloped into  a  recommendation  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  intraregional  training  liaison  officers  by 
each  of  the  member  governments  of  the  region. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Bureau  should  play  an  important  role  in 
focusing  governmental  attention  on  the  many 
obstacles  which  have  been  blocking  increases 
in  intraregional  training.  Accordingly  the 
Working  Party  recommended  appointment  to 
the  Bureau  of  a  senior-level  adviser  on  intra- 
regional training,  supported  by  a  research  as- 
sistant. In  order  that  the  adviser  might  have 
maximum  contact  with  the  intraregional  train- 
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ing  liaison  officers  and  government  officials  con- 
cerned with  training  problems,  and  thus  become 
familiar  at  first  hand  with  the  obstacles  to  in- 
creased intraregional  training,  the  Working 
Party  recommended  that  the  adviser  be  given 
a  substantial  allowance  for  travel  within  the 
region.  The  recommendations  likewise  sug- 
gested the  desirability  of  periodic  meetings  be- 
tween the  adviser  and  the  liaison  officers  to 
exchange  views  on  the  current  effectiveness  of 
training  facilities  within  the  region. 

The  Australians  had  originally  suggested 
that  all  governmental  applications  for  technical 
training  be  filed  with  the  Bureau.  Under  this 
procedure  the  Bureau  would  have  put  the  ap- 
plicant directly  in  touch  with  the  government 
of  the  country  with  the  required  training  facili- 
ties after  first  matching  the  application  with  in- 
formation in  its  files  regarding  training  avail- 
abilities in  the  region. 

The  Working  Party  expressed  preference, 
however,  for  a  procedure  that  would  adhere 
more  closely  to  the  existing  bilateral  tradition 
of  the  Colombo  Plan.  It  recommended  that 
applications  for  technician  assistance  continue, 
as  in  the  past,  to  be  filed  by  the  applicant 
country  directly  with  the  proposed  donor. 
In  the  future,  however,  copies  of  such  applica- 
tions would  be  sent  simultaneously  to  the 
Bureau.  This  would  allow  the  Bureau  to  ex- 
amine the  applications  and,  where  necessary,  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  governments  con- 
cerned to  cases  in  which  technician  training  was 
being  sought  outside  the  region  despite  the  fact 
that  adequate  facilities  were  already  available 
for  the  purpose  within  South  and  Southeast 
Asia.  It  was  urged  that  both  the  countries 
requesting  training  and  those  to  whom  requests 
were  addressed  should  themselves  carefully  ex- 
amine all  applications  for  technician  training 
with  a  view  to  insuring  that  the  fullest  use 
would  be  made  of  available  regional  training 
facilities. 

In  its  report  to  the  Council  the  Working 
Party  emphasized  that  expansion  of  technician 
training  within  the  region  was  not  intended  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  training  provided 
outside  the  region  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  change 
in  the  direction  of  such  training.  It  was  con- 
sidered that  the  provision  of  facilities  for  more 
advanced  training  outside  the  region  would, 


under  the  Working  Party's  approach,  be  a  more 
appropriate  use  of  available  funds. 

Where  inadequacy  of  financing  was  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  increased  use  of  available  training 
places  within  the  region,  it  was  felt  that  in- 
creased third-country  training  could  help  to 
overcome  such  inadequacy.  Hope  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Working  Party  that  member 
countries  would  give  this  matter  further  con- 
sideration. 

Because  of  the  progressive  adoption  of  vari- 
ous national  languages  of  the  region  as  the  prin- 
cipal media  of  instruction  at  the  technician 
level,  the  Working  Party  considered  it  essential 
that  greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  impor- 
tance of  training  technician  instructors  with  a 
sound  knowledge  of,  and  fluency  in,  their  own 
national  languages  as  well  as  one  or  more  of 
those  languages  currently  being  used  as  media 
of  instruction  in  technical  training  institutions. 
In  view  of  the  high  priority  placed  by  the 
Working  Party  on  training  technician  instruc- 
tors, it  recommended  that  in  this  instance  an 
exception  should  be  made  to  the  general  rule 
calling  for  the  training  of  technicians  within 
the  region  and  that  such  training  should  be 
carried  out  both  within  and  outside  the  region. 

The  Working  Party  was  of  the  opinion  that 
special  efforts  would  have  to  be  made  to  bring 
about  fuller  use  of  facilities  for  on-the-job 
training  within  the  region.  It  felt  that  the 
adviser  on  intraregional  training  should  have 
an  important  role  to  play  in  exploring  such 
possibilities  and  in  making  appropriate  recom- 
mendations for  providing  and  expanding  such 
facilities. 

The  Working  Party  was,  of  course,  fully 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that,  despite  high-level 
Colombo  Plan  attention  to  the  problem  over  a 
number  of  years,  technician  training  within  the 
region  had  not  expanded  as  had  been  hoped. 
It  was  also  recognized  that  the  Working  Party 
recommendations  were,  to  some  degree,  experi- 
mental and  that  it  would  therefore  be  desirable 
to  provide  for  periodic  reexamination  of  the 
problem.  Accordingly  the  Working  Party 
recommended  that  there  be  a  regular  review 
of  the  progress  made  in  the  expansion  of  intra- 
regional technician  training  and  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  might  be  experienced.  The  Working 
Party  was  of  the  view  that  the  Council  and  pos- 
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sibly  the  Consultative  Committee  should,  from 
time  to  time,  discuss  these  matters. 

Obstacles  to  Intraregional  Training 

Because  of  the  initial  focus  of  the  Working 
Party  discussion  on  the  Australian  proposal, 
the  talks  tended  in  considerable  degree  to  re- 
volve around  procedural  questions.  However, 
the  Working  Party  never  lost  sight  of  the  basic 
problems  which  its  recommendations  were  in- 
tended to  correct.  Among  these  are  questions 
such  as:  the  increasing  tendency  of  countries 
of  the  region  to  favor  national  languages, 
thereby  rendering  it  more  difficult  to  use 
languages  such  as  English  or  French  as  a 
lingua  franca  for  the  instruction  of  technicians 
from  neighboring  countries ;  the  lack  of  parity 
in  living  allowances  paid  by  different  countries 
to  trainees,  and  the  generally  lower  levels  of 
allowances  paid  by  countries  within  the  region 
as  compared  with  those  in  countries  outside  the 
region ;  the  greater  prestige  accorded  to  training 
in  countries  outside  the  region,  often  leading 
to  strong  preferences  by  prospective  trainees  to 
seek  training  outside  the  region ;  and  the  need 
for  manpower  surveys  pointing  up  those  areas 
where  training  requirements  are  greatest. 

It  was  the  thought  of  the  Working  Party 
that  problems  such  as  these  could  more  easily 
be  resolved  if  the  countries  of  the  region,  in 
close  cooperation  not  only  with  each  other  but 
also  with  member  countries  from  outside  the 
region,  worked  jointly  in  an  effort  to  surmount 
them.  The  Working  Party  chose  to  concentrate 
its  deliberations  on  finding  a  mechanism  within 
the  Colombo  Plan  to  bring  this  about. 

A  Look  Ahead 

The  Colombo  Plan  has  developed  over  the 
13  years  of  its  existence  into  an  organization 
which  is  unique.  Multilateral  in  its  organic 
structure,  it  is  nevertheless  bilateral  in  orienta- 
tion. Some  have  even  accused  the  Colombo  Plan 
of  being  a  body  without  true  substance;  yet  it 
has  indisputably  focused  attention  on  the  needs 
in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  for  technical  de- 
velopment and  in  doing  so  has  added  to  the  sum 
total  of  the  development  that  has  taken  place. 

J.  K.  Galbraith  describes  as  follows  the  re- 


lationship which  should  exist  between  donor  and 
recipient  countries : 1 

To  see  the  countries  of  the  world  not  as  divided  be- 
tween the  developed  and  the  underdeveloped,  but  as 
spaced  along  a  line  representing  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment is  essential  for  obtaining  an  accurate  view 
of  the  problem  of  assistance.  For  when  development 
is  so  regarded  we  see  that  no  group  of  countries  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  extend  assistance  and  no  other 
group  is  similarly  condemned  to  the  role  of  recipients. 
Rather  each  country  has  something  to  gain  from  those 
that  are  in  front.  And  it  has  something  to  offer  those 
that  follow.  The  provision  of  aid  is  seen,  as  it  should 
be  seen,  as  a  cooperative  endeavor  in  which  all  countries 
may  participate. 

The  Colombo  Plan  is  the  organization  which 
perhaps  best  personifies  this  kind  of  partner- 
ship. All  members,  large  and  small,  have  an 
equal  voice.  Moreover,  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers are  both  donors  and  recipients.  Some  of 
the  regional  members  may  be  in  a  position  to 
expend  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  assist- 
ance—in one  case  less  than  a  thousand  dollars — 
but  they  are  nevertheless  donors.  The  terms 
"donor"  and  "recipient"  are  therefore  con- 
sidered inappropriate  in  Colombo  Plan  discus- 
sion and  are  customarily  avoided. 

In  furnishing  economic  assistance  abroad  the 
United  States  places  considerable  emphasis 
upon  the  ability  and  readiness  of  recipient 
countries  to  adopt  self-help  measures.  U.S.  aid 
is  intended  as  a  catalyst  for  progress,  not  as  a 
handout.  The  concern  of  the  Colombo  Plan 
with  increasing  technician  training  in  the 
Colombo  Plan  region  would  indicate  that  the 
member  governments  are  aware  that  the  prin- 
cipal key  to  progress  lies  with  their  own  efforts 
to  help  themselves. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  basic  bilateral  orienta- 
tion of  the  Colombo  Plan  will  ever  be  aban- 
doned. Nevertheless,  if  the  Working  Party 
report  is  a  criterion  of  the  views  of  all  Colombo 
Plan  members,  it  would  appear  that  the  mem- 
bers now  wish  the  Bureau  to  play  a  more  active 
role,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  originally  con- 
templated when  the  Colombo  Plan  was  estab- 
lished. Whether  this  will  actually  take  place 
depends  upon  approval  of  the  Working  Party 
report   by  the  Council  and  approval  of  the 


1  J.  K.  Galbraith,  Economic  Development  in  Perspec- 
tive, Harvard  University  Press,  1962,  p.  19. 
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Council's  action  by  the  Consultative  Committee 
meeting  in  Bangkok  this  fall. 

The  United  States  is  of  the  view  that  the  new 
trend  which  appears  to  be  developing  in  the 
Colombo  Plan  is  a  healthy  sign  of  the  organi- 


zation's ability  to  conform  to  today's  problems. 
In  the  final  analysis  the  future  of  the  Colombo 
Plan  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  member  govern- 
ments of  the  region.  They  can  make  of  the 
organization  what  they  wish. 


THE  CONGRESS 


U.S.  Outlines  Policy  Toward  Cuban  Refugees 


Statement  by  Edwin  M.  Martin 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs  1 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  to  you  and  to 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  discuss  recent 
activities  of  Cuban  refugees  in  the  United 
States  and  the  attitude  of  the  Department  of 
State  toward  these  activities  in  the  light  of 
their  foreign  policy  implications. 

Before  addressing  myself  to  developments 
in  the  past  2  months  and  their  consequences  for 
our  policy,  I  should  like  to  review  briefly,  in 
the  interests  of  providing  perspective,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Cuban  exile  community  in  the 
United  States,  its  political  attitudes  and  activ- 
ities, and  the  relations  of  the  community  with 
the  United  States  Government. 

Since  the  emigration  of  Cubans  began — even 
before  the  January  1, 1959,  assumption  of  power 
by  Castro — the  United  States,  and  principally 
the  Miami  area,  has  been  hit  by  successive 
waves  of  refugees  which  have  varied  in  size  and 
in  their  social  and  economic  composition.  The 
movement  of  Cubans  into  exile  can  be  divided, 
I  believe,  into  four  reasonably  distinct  waves. 

1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and 
Escapees  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
May  22. 


The  first  wave,  numbering  perhaps  3,000, 
began  to  flow  into  Miami  late  in  1958  and 
continued  into  early  1959.  It  consisted  in  part 
of  persons  who  were  concerned  by  the  generally 
unsettled  conditions  within  Cuba  and  in  part 
of  political  leaders,  high  government  officials, 
and  military  officers  of  the  Batista  regime  and 
private  individuals  whose  political  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  had  been  closely  tied  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  Batista  government. 

After  a  pause  of  several  months,  while  Castro 
was  consolidating  his  grasp  on  Cuba,  the 
second  wave  of  refugees  began,  this  one  about 
7,000  strong.  It  consisted  largely  of  the  upper 
economic  and  social  strata  of  the  island  and 
entered  Miami  in  the  latter  part  of  1959  and  the 
first  10  months  of  1960. 

Members  of  the  first  two  waves  were,  by  and 
large,  able  to  bring  out  of  Cuba  or  sell  there 
most  of  their  movable  property  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  were  able  to  exchange  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  Cuban  currency,  in  addition 
to  the  bank  accounts  which  many  of  them 
maintained  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

After  October  14,  1960,  when  the  Castro 
regime  began  in  earnest  to  nationalize  and  ex- 
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propriate  most  of  the  big  and  medium-sized 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprises — Cuban 
and  American — and  after  it  had  proclaimed 
its  punitive  Urban  Reform  Law,  a  third  wave 
of  Cuban  refugees  began  to  arrive.  This  group 
was  composed  of  upper  and  middle  economic 
and  social  classes:  professional  men,  top  and 
middle-level  business  executives,  owners  of 
smaller  plantations,  persons  whose  income  was 
derived  from  rental  property,  and  others  who 
had  begun  to  be  disillusioned  or  frightened  by 
the  course  of  events  in  Cuba.  This  third  wave, 
the  members  of  which  were  still  able  to  bring 
out  many  of  their  personal  belongings,  lasted 
until  about  the  middle  of  1961  and  totaled  about 
40,000. 

The  fourth  wave,  which  began  in  the  summer 
of  1961  and  continued  until  the  suspension  of 
regularly  scheduled  flights  at  the  time  of  the 
October  1962  crisis,  was  of  substantially  differ- 
ent economic  and  social  composition  in  that  the 
estimated  150,000  persons  in  this  group  in- 
cluded large  numbers  of  office  and  factory 
employees,  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers, 
small  merchants,  and  some  fishermen  and 
peasants. 

Beginning  in  June  1961,  when  Castro  dras- 
tically tightened  the  regulations  governing 
legal  departures  from  Cuba,  a  refugee  normally 
arrived  in  the  United  States  with  very  few 
possessions,  usually  one  or  two  changes  of 
clothing. 

Even  so,  these  arrivals  were  enormously 
better  off  than  the  approximately  4,000  men, 
women,  and  children  who  have  risked  the  dan- 
gers of  crossing  more  than  100  miles  of  the 
Florida  Straits  in  small  and  medium-sized 
boats.  These  were  the  poorest — and  the 
bravest — of  all  those  who  have  fled  the  Castro 
tyranny. 

Since  October  1962,  as  you  know,  there  has 
been  no  normal  traffic  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States.  Arrivals  in  the  past  7  months 
have  reached  the  United  States  by  occasional 
special  Red  Cross  planes  or  ships  returning 
from  the  delivery  of  goods  exchanged  for  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  prisoners  or  by  small  boats  trans- 
iting the  Straits  of  Florida. 

From  this  quick  survey  of  the  successive 
waves  of  emigration  to  the  United  States,  it  is 


apparent  that  of  the  approximately  215,000 
Cubans  we  currently  estimate  to  be  in  this 
country  the  majority  come  from  the  middle  and 
lower  middle  levels  of  the  Cuban  population, 
with  the  extremes  less  well  but  still  significantly 
represented. 

Another  important  fact  from  the  political 
point  of  view  has  been  the  concentration  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Cuban  refugees  in  the  Miami 
area,  despite  the  success  to  date  of  the  resettle- 
ment program,  which  has  moved  out  of  Miami 
more  than  35  percent  of  the  165,000  persons  who 
have  registered  at  the  Cuban  Refugee  Center. 
Current  estimates  indicate — and  all  these  fig- 
ures are  subject  to  some  margin  of  error — that 
about  125,000  to  135,000  of  the  refugees  reside 
in  Miami,  with  the  remaining  80,000  scattered 
throughout  the  other  49  States,  with  the  single 
biggest  aggregation  outside  of  Miami  being  in 
New  York.  Miami,  then,  has  become  the  center 
of  exile  activity.  Moreover,  its  close  proximity 
to  Cuba  has  tended  to  make  it  a  jumping-off 
place  for  movements  directed  against  the  Castro 
regime. 

Complications  in  Exile  Community 

Now,  the  Cubans  have  historically  been  a 
highly  political  and  individualistic  people. 
Under  the  pressure  of  an  urgent  goal — the  re- 
turn to  a  free  Cuba — and  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
evitable artificialities  of  life  in  exile,  these  traits 
have  been  accentuated.  Exile  organizations 
have  proliferated ;  they  have  formed,  split,  and 
reformed  as  alliances  have  been  made  and 
broken.  It  has  been  impossible  to  keep  track 
of  the  total  number  of  organizations.  The  size 
and  complexity  of  the  problem  are  indicated  by 
current  estimates  that  there  are  between  400  and 
600  groups  in  existence.  Many,  of  course,  exist 
only  on  paper  and  have  been  frequently  used 
as  bargaining  counters  among  political  leaders 
jockeying  for  position  against  the  day  of  the 
return  to  Cuba. 

A  not  inconsiderable  factor  in  the  maneuver- 
ings  of  some  of  these  leaders  has  been  the  desire 
for  U.S.  support,  governmental,  private,  or 
both.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression 
that  all  or  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cuban 
exiles  have  acted  or  are  acting  from  unworthy 
motives ;  not  at  all.   Most  of  them  are  admirable 
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men,  dedicated  and  patriotic  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  freedom  of  their  betrayed  and  subjugated 
country.  I  would  be  less  than  candid,  however, 
if  I  obscured  the  fact  that  subjective  considera- 
tions of  personal  advantage  have  sometimes  in- 
fluenced exile  political  activity. 

In  addition  to  the  interplay  of  personal  am- 
bition, other  factors  have  tended  to  complicate 
the  political  scene  within  the  exile  commu- 
nity. Naturally  enough,  the  political  spectrum 
within  the  community,  which  ranges  from  left 
to  right,  produces  controversy  and  dispute. 
But  this  normal  give-and-take  has  been  dis- 
torted and  intensified  by  the  special  circum- 
stances of  exile,  and  political  discussion  within 
the  community  has  been  often  marked  by  ex- 
cessive heat  and  violence.  The  personal  attacks 
launched  by  one  leader  or  group  against 
another  have  bordered  on  irresponsibility. 
Furthermore,  the  political  scene  has  been  char- 
acterized by  a  conflict  between  the  generations, 
with  some  younger  political  leaders  striving 
to  displace  their  elders,  whom  they  accuse  of 
representing  the  unsatisfactory  past,  and  some 
older  political  figures  considering  the  newer 
elements  as  inexperienced,  unreliable,  and  too 
ready  to  break  with  the  past.  In  the  exile 
atmosphere  of  frustration  and  insecurity,  the 
individualistic  and  fragmenting  tendencies 
which  have  usually  been  present  in  Cuban  poli- 
tics have  been  magnified. 

Until  the  very  recent  past,  the  only  organiza- 
tion with  any  claim  to  represent  the  exile  com- 
munity at  large  was  the  Cuban  Revolutionary 
Council,  which  developed  out  of  the  Democratic 
Revolutionary  Front  shortly  before  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  invasion.  The  Council,  which  had  the 
support  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  which 
was  headed  by  Dr.  Jose  Miro  Cardona,  was  a 
rather  loose  framework  within  which  a  number 
of  political  organizations,  individuals,  and 
functional  groups  clustered.  The  Council 
carried  out  a  variety  of  propaganda  activities 
which  were,  in  many  cases,  quite  effective  in 
Latin  America,  and  Dr.  Miro  in  certain  respects 
was  the  spokesman  for  the  exile  community  be- 
fore various  international  organizations  and 
meetings. 

Despite  its  position  as  the  nearest  thing  to  an 
organized  body  representative  of  broad  exile 


opinion,  the  Council  always  suffered  from  its 
failure  to  obtain  broad  popular  support  among 
the  refugees.  The  Council  tended  to  take  a 
rather  passive  line,  which  subjected  it  to  bitter 
attacks  from  some  organized  political  sectors 
of  the  community,  especially  those  affiliated 
with  the  former  dictator,  Batista.  By  and 
large,  the  mass  of  the  refugee  population  as- 
sumed an  attitude  of  indifference  and  apathy 
toward  the  Council. 

Perhaps  even  more  significantly,  the  Council 
failed  to  arouse  any  significant  response  among 
the  groups  and  individuals  within  Cuba  who 
were  in  the  frontline  fighting  against  the  Com- 
munist dictatorship  of  Castro.  In  point  of 
fact,  this  gulf  between  the  exile  community 
and  elements  combating  Castro  from  within 
Cuba  has  been  a  disturbing  aspect  of  the  politi- 
cal development  within  the  refugee  community. 
Some  political  organizations,  both  within  and 
outside  the  Council,  have  had  ties  with  counter- 
part groups  within  Cuba,  but  the  inevitable 
contrast  between  those  in  exile  and  those  within 
Cuba  enduring  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
life  under  Castro  has,  if  anything,  tended  to 
grow  over  the  years. 

Exiles'  "Foreign  Policy"  Activities 

I  have  been  describing  here  the  internal 
political  life,  if  I  may  call  it  that,  of  the  exile 
community.  There  is  another,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  U.S.  Government,  a  more 
important  side  of  exile  politics.  I  refer  to 
the  "foreign  policy"  activities  of  the  com- 
munity. We  must  recognize,  I  believe,  that  the 
exile  community,  particularly  the  concentration 
in  Miami,  has  quite  naturally  sought  to  influence 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
other  free- world  governments,  into  taking  posi- 
tions on  Cuba  which  would  serve  the  immediate 
objectives  of  the  exiles.  Very  understandably, 
the  exiles,  considered  as  a  group,  have  had  but 
one  goal:  the  immediate  liberation  of  their 
country  from  Communist  domination.  All 
other  considerations  have  been  subordinated  to 
that  single  end. 

The  exile  perspective  on  the  Cuban  problem, 
again  quite  understandably,  has  been  narrow. 
There  has  always  existed  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  exiles  to  ignore,  brush  aside,  or 
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minimize  any  obstacle  which  might  appear 
to  them  to  impede  the  most  direct  and 
rapid  course  toward  the  freeing  of  the 
island  republic  from  the  Castro  tyranny. 
There  has  been  a  persistent  failure  to  acknowl- 
edge the  worldwide  complexities  of  the  Cuban 
problem  and  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  re- 
sponsible governments  to  take  into  account  a 
broad  variety  of  interacting  factors  in  seeking  a 
solution. 

In  carrying  out  their  efforts  to  inform  the 
American  public  and  officials  of  their  views  of 
the  Cuban  situation  and  to  influence  U.S.  policy 
toward  Cuba,  many  of  the  exile  organizations 
and  individuals  have  operated  in  the  same  way 
as  other  pressure  groups.  They  have  used 
vdrious  information  media,  particularly  the 
press  and  the  radio,  to  get  their  message  across. 
They  have  engaged  in  fundraising  campaigns. 
They  have  developed  ties  with  like-minded 
groups  in  the  United  States,  and  they  have 
lobbied  with  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  in  their  efforts  to  gain  support 
for  their  solutions.  Many  of  the  groups  and 
individuals  engaged  in  this  kind  of  activity  have 
unfortunately  indulged  in  exaggerations  and 
distortions  which  have  not  only  complicated 
the  execution  of  our  policy  but  also  have  reduced 
the  credibility  of  the  groups  themselves. 

The  Resettlement  Program 

I  know  that  you  are  interested  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  any  efforts  by  exile  leaders  and  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  groups  within  the  com- 
munity to  affect  the  content  and  execution  of 
the  Cuban  refugee  program  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Although  I  am  sure  you  will  wish  to 
pursue  this  question  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  who  will  be  testifying  before  you,  I 
should  like  only  to  say  that  so  far  as  I  am  aware 
the  pressures  from  exile  sources  in  this  sector 
have  been  principally  directed  against  the  re- 
settlement effort  of  the  HEW  program. 

As  you  know,  the  resettlement  program  has 
never  been  popular  among  the  refugees.  Al- 
most unanimously  the  political  leaders  of  the 
Cuban  community  have  taken  a  negative  at- 
titude toward  the  program.  In  some  instances, 
particularly  with  respect  to  elements  believed 


to  be  associated  with  Batista,  the  attacks  on  re- 
settlement have  been  very  strong  and  have  had 
an  adverse  influence  on  the  responsiveness  of 
the  Cubans  to  resettlement..  The  majority  of 
exile  leaders,  however,  have  not  been  so  strident 
in  their  attacks  on  resettlement,  although  their 
attitude  has  not  been  helpful. 

In  spite  of  this  lack  of  cooperation  by  exile 
leaders  on  the  resettlement  issue,  this  Govern- 
ment has  not  deviated  from  its  determination — 
which  dates  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
refugee  program — to  pursue  vigorously  our  re- 
settlement efforts.  In  short,  we  have  been  aware 
of,  but  not  influenced  by,  the  negative  attitudes 
of  the  leadership  on  this  matter. 

Hit-and-Run  Raids  by  Exile  Groups 

Against  this  background  I  should  like  to  turn 
to  the  developments  that  have  occurred  in  the  | 
exile  community  in  the  past  2  months.  On 
March  17  and  March  26  two  so-called  hit-and- 
run  raids  were  conducted  by  exile  action  or- 
ganizations, the  first  by  the  Alpha  66-Second 
National  Front  group  against  a  Soviet  ship 
anchored  at  Isabel  de  Sagua  and  the  second  by  ; 
the  L-66  or  Commandos-L  group  against  a 
Soviet  ship  in  the  port  of  Caibarien.2  These 
attacks  were  followed  by  rather  highly  colored 
press  statements  in  the  United  States  by  spokes- 
men for  the  two  groups,  who  made  exaggerated 
claims  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  operations. 
Now,  these  two  raids  had  been  preceded  in  the 
previous  7  months  by  five  attacks  of  a  somewhat 
similar  type:  one  in  August  1962  by  elements 
of  the  Eevolutionary  Student  Directorate,  who 
shelled  a  hotel  on  the  Habana  waterfront;  one 
in  September  1962  by  an  Alpha  66  group  which 
fired  on  a  British  ship  near  Caibarien;  one  on 
October  8,  1962,  which  involved  a  raid  by  about 
10  Alpha  66  men  against  personnel  in  the  Isabel 
de  Sagua  area;  one  on  October  12,  1962,  in 
which  a  small  group  of  anti-Castro  elements 
machinegunned  a  Cuban  patrol  craft;  and  the 
fifth  on  December  4,  in  which  elements  of  the 
Second  National  Front  raided  Caibarien. 

As  early  as  the  August  1962  attack,  the  Gov- 
ernment had  made  known  publicly  its  belief 
that  such  raids  were  ineffective  and  could  pro- 


2  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  8, 1963,  p.  520, 
and  Apr.  22, 1963,  p.  599. 
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duce  results  contrary  to  those  sought  by  the 
groups  executing  them  and  called  attention  to 
the  violation  of  U.S.  laws  which  might  be  in- 
volved in  a  repetition.3  The  basic  justifications 
advanced  for  the  usefulness  of  such  actions  have 
been  that  they  do  a  certain  amount  of  damage, 
that  they  embarrass  the  Castro  regime  by  re- 
vealing its  inability  to  prevent  them,  and  that 
they  constitute  encouragement  to  anti-Castro 
forces  within  Cuba.  Although  we  recognize 
the  raw  courage  that  such  raids  require,  we 
doubt  that,  on  balance,  they  contribute  to  the 
attainment  of  the  objective  which  is  shared  by 
us  and  the  proponents  and  executors  of  the 
raids,  that  is,  a  truly  free  Cuba.  We  simply  do 
not  consider  that  this  type  of  raid  represents 
an  effective  method  of  bringing  about  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Communist  regime  in  Cuba. 

The  fact  that  the  two  raids  in  March  involved 
Soviet  ships  was  an  especially  complicating  cir- 
cumstance. One  of  our  prime  objectives  has 
been  to  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Cuba.  These  actions,  in  our  judg- 
ment, could  give  the  Soviet  Union  additional 
incentives  to  maintain  their  personnel  in  Cuba. 
In  addition,  the  raids  raised  the  possibility  of 
reprisals  and  thus  an  escalation  of  the  uneasy 
situation  in  the  Caribbean. 

U.S.  Control  Measures 

In  late  March,  therefore,  we  were  faced  with 
a  situation  in  which,  by  accelerated  action  pro- 
grams, elements  of  the  exile  community  seemed 
to  be  approaching  the  point  where  they,  and 
not  the  United  States  Government,  were  in  ef- 
fect determining  foreign  policy  issues  of  grave 
and  fundamental  importance.  We  were  facing 
the  risk  that,  through  a  series  of  uncontrolled 
actions  and  counteractions  precipitated  by  exile 


3  On  Aug.  25,  1962,  Department  press  officer  Robert 
McCloskey  read  the  following  statement  to  news  cor- 
respondents in  connection  with  evidence  that  the  De- 
partment had  received  that  the  Revolutionary  Student 
Directorate  in  Miami  had  been  involved  in  the  shelling 
in  Cuba  on  Aug.  24 : 

"A  spur-of-the-moment  raid  such  as  this  does  not 
weaken  the  Communist  apparatus.  While  we  appre- 
ciate the  strong  feelings  of  this  free  student  group  and 
their  hostility  to  this  most  oppressive  regime,  we  can- 
not approve  of  the  use  of  U.S.  territory  as  a  base  for 
such  action.  The  Coast  Guard  intends  to  impound 
the  boats,  and  we  must  inform  the  participants  that 
any  repetition  of  such  action  by  any  group  could  in- 
volve the  provisions  of  the  Neutrality  Act." 


groups,  our  right  and  obligation  to  reserve  these 
basic  decisions  to  ourselves,  as  the  government 
carrying  the  burden  of  responsibility,  were  be- 
ing placed  in  jeopardy.  As  the  President  put 
it  [at  his  news  conference  on  April  3] : 

.  .  .  when  these  issues  of  war  and  peace  hang  in 
the  balance  .  .  .  the  United  States  Government  and 
authorities  should — and  when  American  territory  is 
being  used — should  have  a  position  of  some  control  on 
the  matter. 

As  a  result  of  these  considerations,  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Justice  announced  on 
March  30  4  that  every  step  would  be  taken  to 
insure  that  hit-and-run  attacks  by  Cuban 
refugees  against  Soviet  ships  and  other  targets 
in  Cuba  were  not  launched,  manned,  or 
equipped  from  U.S.  territory.  Two  weeks 
later,  on  April  15,  the  Department  of  State 
reiterated  that  the  United  States  Government 
could  not  "permit  publicized  expeditions  which 
have  no  tangible  effect  on  the  future  status  of 
Cuba,  which  are  in  clear  violation  of  United 
States  law,  and  which  are  followed  by  highly 
colored  press  conferences."  5 

To  carry  out  these  decisions,  various  op- 
erating and  enforcement  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— the  Coast  Guard,  Customs  Service, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
Border  Patrol,  and  FBI — have  undertaken  a 
series  of  measures,  including  increases  in  their 
personnel  and  equipment  strengths,  to  assure 
that  U.S.  laws  are  not  violated.  Various  sus- 
pect small  craft  have  been  seized  and  others 
kept  under  surveillance.  About  25  exiles 
believed  to  be  associated  with  the  mounting  of 
the  kind  of  unacceptable  actions  in  question 
have  had  their  parole  amended  to  restrict  them 
to  Dade  County  (that  is,  the  Miami  area). 
Other  steps  designed  to  improve  our  informa- 
tion on  illegal  or  potentially  illegal  activities 
have  been  taken. 

Since  the  institution  of  these  control  meas- 
ures, there  have  been  two  possible  hit-and-run 
raids,  one  on  April  25  reportedly  involving  an 
intended  bombing  attack  by  a  light  aircraft 
against  refinery  installations  in  the  Habana 
area,  and  another  on  last  Sunday,  May  19,  said 
to  have  been  directed  against  a  Cuban  militia 


4  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  22,  1963,  p.  600. 
6  For  text  of  a  Department  statement  of  Apr.  15,  see 
iMd.,  May  6,  1963,  p.  709. 
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post  on  a  beach  near  Habana.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  the  facts  on  both  these  reported 
attacks  are  still  obscure. 

The  impact  of  the  control  measures  of  March 
30  on  the  exile  community  was  immediate  and 
sharp.  The  emotional  reaction  to  what  many 
considered  the  thwarting  of  legitimate  anti- 
Castro  activities  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of 
absurd  accusations  and  rumors  that  the  United 
States  was  betraying  the  Cuban  people,  that 
the  United  States  had  embarked  upon  a  policy 
of  coexistence  with  Castro,  that  the  measures 
were  the  result  of  a  deal  between  Khrushchev 
and  President  Kennedy,  that  the  entire  Cuban 
community  in  Miami  was  to  be  restricted  to  the 
city,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Excesses  on  the  part  of 
certain  Cuban  radio  commentators  and  news- 
papermen in  Miami  contributed  to  the  uproar. 

The  highly  charged  atmosphere,  in  which 
only  a  few  voices  of  responsibility  and  modera- 
tion were  heard,  contributed  largely,  I  believe, 
to  the  decision  of  Dr.  Miro  to  resign  and  to  issue 
the  statement  in  which  he  sought  to  discredit 
several  persons  in  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  to  question  their  good  faith  and  the 
good  faith  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with 
the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Council  he  headed. 
The  central  issue  was  described  rather  succinctly 
in  the  following  paragraph  of  the  statement 
on  Dr.  Miro's  charges,  made  on  April  15  by  the 
Department  of  State : 6 

The  United  States  Government,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, is  not  prepared  to  enter  into  "alliances"  or 
undertakings  that  would  essentially  give  exile  leaders 
authority  to  determine  United  States  policies  and 
plans  regarding  Cuba,  or  that  would  promise  at  least 
$50  million  to  permit  exile  leaders  to  recruit  an  army 
and  wage  a  war,  the  unforeseeable  consequences  of 
which  would  almost  certainly  have  to  be  borne  ulti- 
mately by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces,  or  that 
would  engage  the  United  States  now  to  wage  a  war. 

As  time  has  passed  since  the  first  impact  of 
the  March  30  measures  and  their  immediate 
aftermath,  the  bitterness  and  tension  in  the 
exile  community  have  diminished  as  sobering 
and  more  responsible  second  thoughts  have 
taken  effect.  At  the  present  time  there  is  con- 
siderable ferment  within  exile  groups  which  has 
been  created  by  a  still  somewhat  vague  and  con- 
fused desire  for  devices  or  organizations  that 

6  Ibid. 


might  bring  about,  or  at  least  symbolize,  unity. 
There  are  several  persons  and  organizations  en- 
gaged in  efforts  directed  toward  finding  a  broad 
formula  for  unity. 

The  search  for  a  single  organization  stems  in 
part  from  a  psychological  need  to  fill  the 
vacuum  created  by  the  decline  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Council  following  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Miro  and  others  and  our  own  decision  not 
to  continue  to  support  the  Council,  even  though 
that  body  did  not  represent  more  than  a  part 
of  exile  opinion.  In  part,  the  striving  for  unity 
is  based  on  a  desire  to  have  a  single  exile  voice 
which  can  address  governments,  international 
bodies,  and  public  opinion.  This  might  raise, 
of  course,  the  question  of  a  government-in-exile, 
to  which  I  will  address  myself  later. 

Although  many  proponents  of  unity  claim  to 
have  the  approval  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, we  have  not  been  involved  in  these  efforts, 
which  are  entirely  Cuban  in  origin  and  direc- 
tion. Of  course,  we  believe  that  in  principle  a 
sound  and  broadly  representative  unity  which 
reflects  real  identity  of  views  is  desirable.  This, 
however,  must  come  from  within  the  Cuban 
community  if  it  is  to  have  vitality. 

Before  turning  to  my  concluding  remarks 
which  I  will  devote  to  our  policy  toward  Cuba 
and  the  outlook  for  the  future,  I  wish  to  note 
briefly  that  I  have  been  informed  by  HEW  and 
the  Miami  office  of  the  State  Department  Co- 
ordinator of  Cuban  Affairs  that  the  turmoil  in 
the  exile  community  in  the  past  2  months  has 
had  no  appreciable  effects  on  the  operation  of 
the  Cuban  refugee  program.  Specifically  the 
rate  of  resettlement  out  of  Miami  has  shown 
no  significant  changes. 

U.S.  Policy  Toward  Cuba 

In  moving  to  a  brief  outline  of  our  present 
Cuban  policy  I  wish  to  express  it  in  terms  re- 
lated to  some  of  the  arguments  raised  by  the 
exiles.  It  is  not  coexistence.  We  want  to  get 
rid  of  Castro  and  Communist  influence  in  Cuba. 
It  is  not  passive.  We  are  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  measures,  unilateral,  bilateral,  and  multi- 
lateral, which  are  designed  to  increase  the  iso- 
lation of  Castro;  to  increase  his  serious  eco- 
nomic difficulties ;  to  prevent  by  military  means, 
if  necessary,  any  export  of  aggression  from 
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Cuba;  to  thwart  Cuban-based  and  -supported 
subversion  of  Latin  American  governments ;  to 
increase  the  costs  to  the  Soviets  of  their  main- 
tenance of  Castro ;  to  persuade  the  Soviets  that 
they  are  backing  a  losing  and  expensive  horse; 
to  effect  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  military  forces 
in  Cuba ;  and  to  maintain  surveillance  of  Cuba 
to  insure  that  it  does  not  again  become  a  mili- 
tary threat  to  the  United  States  or  its  allies  in 
this  hemisphere. 

Our  actions  go  well  beyond  Cuba  itself. 
Through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  we  are  en- 
deavoring, in  cooperation  with  the  Latin 
American  governments,  to  eradicate  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  conditions  in  which  com- 
munism flourished  before  Castro  and  in  which, 
unless  corrected,  it  will  continue  to  flourish 
long  after  Castro  is  gone.  By  enhancing  the 
internal  security  capabilities  of  police  and  mili- 
tary forces  in  Latin  America,  we  are  helping 
those  governments  meet  and  overcome  the 
threat  of  Communist  subversion  and  violence. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  we  are  executing  essentially 
a  two-front  policy  with  respect  to  Cuba: 
On  the  one  hand,  we  are  moving  to  weaken 
Castro  with  a  view  to  his  eventual  collapse ;  on 
the  other,  we  are  strengthening  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  which  he  and  his  Soviet  masters 
are  intent  upon  capturing.  I  can  say  that  in 
the  net  our  policy  is  progressing.  We  face  a 
long,  hard  road  and  I  would  mislead  you  if  I 
were  to  say  that  the  end  is  in  sight,  but  we  are 
advancing. 

As  you  can  see,  the  differences  between  this 
Government  and  the  Cuban  exile  leaders  do  not 
involve  the  basic  objective  of  a  Cuba  truly  free 
of  Castro  and  communism.  Our  differences  lie 
in  methods  and  the  pace  of  the  execution  of 
methods.  Our  divergences  are  perhaps  inevi- 
table, because  the  weight  and  extent  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities are  vastly  different. 

As  we  and  the  exiles  move  toward  our  com- 
mon goal,  we  intend  to  maintain  close  relations 
with  them,  to  consult  them,  and  to  take  into  full 
account  their  proposals  and  their  plans.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we  are  obliged  to  main- 
tain control  of  our  own  foreign  policy,  and  we 
intend  to  prevent  the  violation  of  our  laws.  We 
will  continue  to  impress  upon  exile  leaders  the 
need  for  looking  at  the  Cuban  problem  in  the 
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light  of  the  worldwide  confrontation  between 
freedom  and  communism.  We  will  continue  to 
give  particular  attention  to  those  groups  in  exile 
which  have  ties  with  and  the  support  of  anti- 
Castro  elements  inside  Cuba,  for  those  who  have 
stayed  behind  to  fight  Castro  directly  must  have 
a  major  share  of  the  responsibility  for  return- 
ing Cuba  to  the  free  world. 

This  last  consideration,  I  should  point  out,  is 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  opposition 
of  the  Department  of  State  to  the  establish- 
ment and  recognition  of  a  Cuban  government- 
in-exile  at  this  time.  We  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  give  those  in  Cuba  who 
are  struggling  against  communism  the  idea  that 
they  are  being  disregarded  and  that  they  have 
no  role  to  play  in  determining  how  Cuba  will 
be  governed. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  we  do  not  favor 
a  government-in-exile.  The  problem  of  find- 
ing a  government  which  could  unite  the  major- 
ity of  the  exiles  behind  them  is  a  most  difficult 
task.  Our  consistent  policy  has  been  to  recog- 
nize governments-in-exile  only  when  they  have 
a  direct  constitutional  connection  with  the  last 
legally  constituted  government  of  the  country, 
usually  when  they  have  actually  exercised 
power  in  the  country  just  prior  to  being  forced 
out.  We  would  be  reluctant  to  abandon  this 
legal  position. 

There  is  a  final  legal  point  involved  here,  and 
that  is  that,  while  we  have  broken  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Castro  regime,  we  still  recog- 
nize it  as  the  Cuban  Government  and  as  such 
responsible  for  its  international  obligations,  in- 
cluding the  protection  of  U.S.  citizens  and  the 
recognition  of  our  rights  under  the  Guan- 
tanamo  treaty.  To  recognize  a  government-in- 
exile  might  put  those  rights  in  legal  jeopardy. 
These  are  facts  of  some  importance. 

One  final  word:  As  time  goes  on  there  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  be  differences  of  opin- 
ion between  us  and  the  exile  groups  and  leaders 
on  the  methods  and  tactics  to  achieve  our  com- 
mon ultimate  objective.  The  depth  of  feeling 
on  the  question  of  Cuba  among  both  Americans 
and  Cubans,  the  complexity  of  the  world  situa- 
tion of  which  Cuba  is  a  part,  the  disproportion- 
ate responsibilities  borne  by  us  and  the  exiles — 
all  these  elements  make  it  inevitable  that  the 
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calculation  of  risk  and  advantage  in  determin- 
ing: methods  will  differ  as  between  this  Govern- 
ment  and  the  Cuban  exiles.  But  so  long  as  each 
of  us  recognizes  that  we  both  are  moving  to- 


ward the  same  goal  and  so  long  as  each  of  us 
keeps  his  eye  on  that  goal,  our  difficulties  can 
be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  honest  and 
constructive  difference. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


GATT  Ministers  Reach  Agreement  on  Tariff  Negotiating  Procedures 


The  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  met  at  Geneva 
for  a  ministerial  meeting  May  16-21.  Follow- 
ing are  statements  made  oy  Christian  A. 
Herter,  the  President's  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations,  who  was  the  U.S.  rep- 
resentative,1 together  with  a  resolution  on  trade 
negotiations  unanimously  adopted  oy  the  con- 
ference on  May  21. 


STATEMENT  ON  AGENDA  ITEM  I,  MAY  16a 

No  task  this  meeting  faces  is  more  important 
than  that  of  finding  ways  to  improve  the  export 
opportunities  of  less  developed  countries.  If 
we  do  not  succeed  in  this  task,  much  of  the  time, 
effort,  and  money  that  the  countries  represented 
here  have  put  into  economic  and  technical  aid 
will  have  been  wasted  and  we  will  have  failed 
in  our  common  purpose  of  enabling  less  de- 
veloped countries  to  move  forward  with  their 
economic  development. 

The  United  States  hopes  to  make  toward  this 
objective  at  least  as  great  a  contribution  as  that 
of  any  other  industrialized  country. 

Regarding  the  recommendations  under  the 
heading    of   "Duty-Free   Entry   for   Tropical 


1  For  names  of  the  other  members  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation, see  Bulletin  of  June  3,  19G3,  p.  885. 

3  Item  I  read  as  follows :  "Measures  for  the  Ex- 
pansion of  Trade  of  Developing  Countries  as  a  Means 
of  Furthering  Their  Economic  Development." 


Products"— which  is  item  I.B  of  our  agenda — 
my  Government  joins  in  urging  that  the  min- 
isters accept  the  recommendations  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  countries  participating  in  the  work 
of  the  Special  Group  on  Trade  in  Tropical 
Products.  We  understand  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  all  countries  to  join  in  those  recom- 
mendations at  the  time  they  were  originally 
formulated,  but  we  hope  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  reach  unanimous  approval  of  them  at  the 
meeting  or  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  such  una- 
nimity at  an  early  date. 

Concerning  the  six  points  to  which  paragraph 
I.A.3  of  the  agenda  directs  our  attention,  the 
United  States  has  taken  a  positive  position  on 
all  of  them.  In  certain  cases,  along  with  other 
industrialized  countries,  we  have  accepted  the 
points  recommended  by  the  less  developed 
countries  with  certain  minor  qualifications. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  recommendation 
for  the  elimination  of  tariffs  on  the  tropical 
products  which  have  been  studied  in  Committee 
III,  the  elimination  or  substantial  reduction 
of  those  few  tariffs  we  maintain  on  those  prod- 
ucts can  take  place  only  in  connection  with  the 
forthcoming  round  of  tariff  negotiations.  I 
can  at  a  later  point  in  this  discussion,  if  this 
proves  necessary,  comment  in  more  detail  on 
each  of  these  points. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  we  endorse' 
the  recommendations  of  the  Special  Group  on 
Trade  in  Tropical  Products.    This  includes  the 
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recommendations  concerning  individual  com- 
modities such  as  cocoa,  coffee,  et  cetera.  Here 
again  I  will  be  glad  at  a  later  date,  if  this  proves 
necessary,  to  indicate  our  position  more 
specifically. 

As  concerns  item  I.C  of  the  agenda — covering 
other  measures  to  facilitate  the  efforts  of  less 
developed  countries  to  diversify  their  economies, 
strengthen  their  export  capacity,  and  increase 
their  earnings  from  overseas  sales — the  United 
States  supports  the  proposal  that  industrialized 
countries,  in  framing  their  policies  affecting 
the  pattern  of  production,  take  into  account 
the  need  for  providing  larger  outlets  for  the 
exports  of  the  less  developed  countries. 

In  paragraph  9(b)  on  page  10  of  the  agenda 
there  is  the  suggestion  that  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary be  instructed  to  make  arrangements  for 
a  study  of  the  possibility  of  establishing  pref- 
erences in  favor  of  the  products  of  developing 
countries.  While  I  would  not  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  two  proposals  that  have  been  made 
in  this  respect  would  raise  serious  questions 
in  our  minds,  we  are  happy  to  agree  that  the 
matter  be  studied  further  and  will  be  glad  to 
cooperate  in  that  study. 

Finally,  we  fully  endorse  the  proposal  in 
paragraph  11  on  page  11  of  the  agenda  that 
the  ministers  should  recognize  the  need  for  an 
adequate  legal  and  institutional  framework  to 
enable  the  Contracting  Parties  to  discharge 
their  responsibilities  toward  less  developed 
countries  and  agree  that  a  working  party  should 
be  appointed  to  study  this  question  urgently 
and  report  to  the  21st  session  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  this  fall. 


STATEMENT  ON  AGENDA   ITEMS   II  AND  III, 

MAY  17  3 

Items  II  and  III  of  the  agenda,  to  which  I 
now  wish  to  address  myself,  deal  with  the  two 
most  central  issues  in  our  determination  of  the 
framework  for  the  forthcoming  negotiations. 
I  say  this  because  I  am  sure  we  are  all  agreed 


that  our  choice  of  the  basis  on  which  the  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs  is  to  be  carried  out  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  agricultural  trade  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  negotiations  will  have  much  to  do 
with  the  success  or  failure  of  the  negotiations. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  make  the  position  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment with  regard  to  these  issues  as  clear  as 
possible. 

In  1962  our  Congress  passed  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act.  That  act  was  designed  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  do  its  share  in  achieving 
the  objective  agreed  to  by  the  GATT  ministers 
in  1961  4 — that  is,  the  maximum  liberalization 
of  trade.  In  fact  the  purposes  of  the  act  as 
stated  therein  are  to  permit  the  President  to 
conclude  trade  agreements  "affording  mutual 
trade  benefits."  I  repeat — "affording  mutual 
trade  benefits."  The  legislation  gives  the  Presi- 
dent far-reaching  powers  to  reduce,  on  a  re- 
ciprocal basis,  virtually  the  entire  range  of  our 
tariffs  by  as  much  as  50  percent  spread  over  a 
5-year  period.  In  certain  cases  it  enables  the 
President  to  eliminate  our  tariff  barriers  en- 
tirely. Furthermore,  the  act  empowers  the 
President  to  engage  in  a  linear  approach  to 
tariff  reductions  instead  of  item-by-item  nego- 
tiations, an  idea  that  was  advocated  by  many 
of  our  major  trading  partners  for  some  years. 
You  will  recall  that  in  the  "Dillon  round"  the 
European  Economic  Community  in  fact  made 
their  offer  on  a  linear  basis.5  Our  legislation  at 
that  time  did  not  enable  us  to  negotiate  in  this 
way,  but  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  now  pro- 
vides such  an  opportunity  and  we  fully  recog- 
nize the  linear  approach  to  be  a  more  fruitful 
means  of  achieving  major  tariff  reductions. 

In  the  history  of  United  States  trade  legis- 
lation the  Trade  Expansion  Act  stands  as  a 
vital  landmark — perhaps  exceeding  in  import- 
ance our  first  reciprocal  trade  legislation  of 
1934.  The  powers  of  the  President  are  greater 
than  ever,  the  negotiating  flexibility  has  been 


8  Items  II  and  III  read  as  follows :  Item  II,  "Ar- 
rangements for  the  Reduction  or  Elimination  of  Tariffs 
and  Other  Barriers  to  Trade,  and  Related  Matters" ; 
Item  III,  "Measures  for  Access  to  Markets  for  Agri- 
cultural and  Other  Primary  Products." 


4  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  1,  1962,  p.  3. 

6  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  19,  1960,  p.  453; 
Apr.  2,  1962,  p.  561 ;  May  21,  1962,  p.  848 ;  and  June  25, 
1962,  p.  1036 ;  for  bibliographical  details  on  a  four- 
volume  series  published  by  the  Department  of  State  on 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  Analysis  of 
United  States  Negotiations,  see  ibid.,  June  3,  1963,  p. 
889. 
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increased,  the  rules  governing  exceptions  have 
been  tightened,  the  trade  interests  of  the  less 
developed  countries  have  been  specifically  taken 
into  account,  peril  points  have  been  eliminated, 
and  the  escape-clause  procedures  have  been 
redefined. 

You  are  no  doubt  all  familiar  with  the  details 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  I  have  referred 
to  them  briefly  because,  in  my  view,  the  act  em- 
bodies the  firm  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  a  liberal  trade  philosophy.  We  are 
convinced  that  a  substantial  lowering  of  trade 
barriers  will  add  new  strength  to  the  economies 
of  the  trading  nations  of  the  world  and  will 
contribute  materially  to  the  greater  well-being 
of  all  of  our  peoples.  I  am  speaking  here  not 
merely  of  trade  between  the  large  trading  part- 
ners. But  I  have  in  mind  as  well  the  effect  of 
lower  trade  barriers  on  the  trade  within  Europe 
and  on  the  trade  between  the  advanced  and  the 
developing  countries.  As  our  debate  on  item  I 
of  the  agenda  has  clearly  shown,  we  are  at  one 
in  our  view  that  the  latter  point — the  impor- 
tance of  improving  the  trading  opportunities  of 
the  less  developed  countries — is  a  vital  deter- 
minant of  the  ability  of  those  nations  to  pro- 
mote their  economic  development. 

The  Negotiating  Plan 

The  views  of  the  United  States  regarding 
the  negotiating  plan  are  guided  by  the  philos- 
ophy embodied  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
that  lower  trade  barriers  are  a  key  to  a  healthy 
and  prosperous  free-world  community.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  are  convinced  that  the 
fundamental  objective  of  the  conference  must 
be  to  bring  about  the  greatest  possible  reduc- 
tion in  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  trade.  Any 
plan  that  does  not  achieve  such  an  objective  is 
less  than  adequate  in  our  view.  By  the  same 
token,  any  plan  that  does  not  permit  us  to  use 
the  powers  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  as  fully 
as  possible  contributes  a  loss  of  opportunity  for 
achieving  maximum  trade  liberalization. 

In  the  view  of  the  United  States  the  discus- 
sions which  have  already  taken  place  in  the 
"Working  Party  on  Procedures  for  Tariff  Ee- 
ductions  have  been  most  useful.  The  report  of 
the  Working  Party  indicates  fundamental 
agreement  on  certain  important  principles.    I 


assume  that  the  ministers  will  be  able  without 
much  difficulty  to  confirm  that  agreement  so 
that  we  can  quickly  proceed  to  attempt  to  re- 
solve those  points  which  remain  open. 

But  agreement  on  the  general  principles  is 
only  a  beginning,  for  the  Working  Party  had 
before  it  certain  additional  propositions  with 
which  we  must  now  deal. 

One  determination  which  we  feel  it  is  vital 
for  ministers  to  make  at  this  conference  re- 
lates to  the  specific  underlying  rule  on  which 
the  negotiating  plan  will  be  based.  The  United 
States  had  made  certain  proposals  in  this  re- 
gard to  the  Working  Party,  proposals  designed 
to  achieve  the  objective  of  a  maximum  liberali- 
zation of  trade.  We  were  gratified  that  there 
was  substantial  support  for  these  proposals  and 
for  the  ideas  we  put  forward  to  implement 
them.  I,  therefore,  urge  that  the  ministers 
reach  agreement  that  the  maximum  liberaliza- 
tion of  trade  can  best  be  achieved  by  a  nego- 
tiation which  begins  with  across-the-board, 
equal-percentage,  linear  cuts,  with  limited  and 
narrowly  defined  exceptions.  The  working  hy- 
pothesis adopted  in  the  Working  Party  was 
based  on  linear  reductions  of  50  percent.  While 
we  think  this  is  a  good  working  hypothesis,  the 
actual  figure  would  of  course  have  to  depend 
on  the  decisions  reached  later  regarding  the 
other  aspects  of  the  plan.  To  state  this  hy- 
pothesis differently,  we  would  base  our  nego- 
tiation on  an  effort  to  make  an  equal-percent- 
age movement  in  reducing  our  individual  tar- 
iffs toward  zero. 

If  we  can  obtain  agreement  on  the  concept 
of  equal-percentage  linear  cuts  as  the  basis  for 
the  formulation  of  the  more  detailed  plan,  we 
are  prepared  to  consider  in  its  elaboration  the 
special  problems  that  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  Working  Party : 

The  problem  of  obtaining  reciprocity  for 
countries  with  specially  low  tariffs ; 

The  problem  of  countries  who  may  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  reciprocity  because  of 
their  economic  structures  and  the  nature  of  their 
trade ; 

The  effect  on  reciprocity  of  disparities  be- 
tween the  tariff  level  of  different  countries  on 
the  same  products ;  and 

The  problem  that  countries  who  are  largely 
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dependent  on  the  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts may  have  in  achieving  reciprocity. 

"We  have  considered  alternatives  to  a  basic 
rule  of  equal  linear  cuts  but  come  up  against 
immediate  difficulties  with  any  of  them.  One 
difficulty  is  that  any  formula  based  on  unequal 
linear  cuts  imposes  a  serious  limitation  on  the 
amount  by  which  the  average  tariff  will  be 
reduced.  Another  is  that,  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
inequality  of  benefits,  it  is  almost  sure  to  create 
inequalities  which  will  increase  the  difficulties 
of  the  final  negotiations. 

Just  by  way  of  illustration  of  these  difficulties, 
I  must  refer  to  the  alternative  suggestion  that 
was  made  during  the  meeting  of  the  Working 
Party.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  sugges- 
tion and  with  the  illustrative  tariff  targets  that 
have  been  used  in  connection  with  it.  We  have 
quite  carefully  calculated  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  under 
that  plan.  While  these  calculations  have  not 
been  completed  for  all  three  of  the  major  cate- 
gories— i.e.  raw  materials,  semiprocessed  goods, 
and  finished  manufactures — they  have  been 
completed  for  finished  manufactures,  which  is 
the  group  in  which  I  feel  sure  the  greatest 
reductions  would  occur.  But  even  in  that 
group,  the  reduction  in  the  United  States  tariff 
on  finished  products  on  the  basis  of  a  weighted 
average  would  be  only  12  percent  from  present 
levels.  The  tariffs  of  some  other  important 
trading  countries  would  be  reduced  even  less 
than  that. 

I  feel  sure  that  any  other  automatic  formula 
which  is  based  on  an  objective  other  than  that 
of  obtaining  the  maximum  reduction  of  tariff 
rates,  and  hence  the  maximum  liberalization  of 
trade,  would  produce  a  similar  result.  Har- 
monization of  tariff  rates  is,  in  our  view,  very 
much  a  subsidiary  problem  for,  in  itself,  har- 
monization does  not  achieve  increases  in  trade. 
Nevertheless,  equal-percentage  tariff  cuts  also 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  disparities  in  the 
tariff  structures  of  individual  countries. 
Under  the  hypothesis  of  an  equal  50-percent 
cut,  for  instance,  we  calculate  that  98  percent 
of  United  States  tariff  positions  would  be 
below  30  percent ;  80  percent  of  our  tariff  posi- 
tions would  be  at  rates  of  less  than  20  percent. 

Quite  apart  from  the  achievement  of  maxi- 


mum trade  liberalization,  the  United  States  has 
another  real  problem  with  a  plan  the  very 
essence  of  which  is  stated  in  terms  of  unequal- 
percentage  tariff  cuts.  Our  calculations  show 
that  "equal  trade  benefits,"  as  understood  in 
our  act,  could  not  be  achieved  in  this  way. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  state  one  point 
very  clearly,  for  I  think  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  on 
it.  We  recognize  that  the  basic  concept  of  equal 
linear  percentage  cuts  can  be  only  a  basic  con- 
cept and  that  there  will  have  to  be  exceptions 
to  take  account  of  special  problems.  It  will  be 
the  task  of  the  Trade  Negotiations  Committee 
to  elaborate  the  plan  so  that  it  provides  for  all 
the  special  situations  to  which  I  have  referred 
previously  We  hope  that  they  will  be  able 
to  do  this  so  as  to  make  the  plan  acceptable 
to  all. 

Negotiations  on  Agricultural  Products 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  turn  to  a  second 
crucial  issue  that  was  left  unsettled  in  the 
Working  Party,  the  question  of  how  the  nego- 
tiations are  to  cover  agricultural  products. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  firm  position  of  my  Gov- 
ernment that  negotiations  must  include  agricul- 
tural products.  This  means  that  my  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  prepared  to  conclude  the  nego- 
tiations until  equitable  tariff  and  trade  arrange- 
ments have  been  developed  for  agricultural 
products.  This  is  necessary  for  the  United 
States  as  a  major  agricultural  exporting  and 
importing  nation.  I  would  not  presume  to 
speak  for  any  other  country,  but  I  think  it 
should  be  quite  obvious  that  countries  whose  ex- 
ports consist  primarily  of  raw  materials  and 
agricultural  products  could  not  participate  in 
the  forthcoming  negotiations  unless  they  are  as- 
sured of  acceptable  access  to  world  markets  for 
their  exports. 

I  am  gratified  to  note  that,  in  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Working  Party  before  us,  there 
was  general  agreement  on  the  necessity  of  in- 
cluding agricultural  products  in  the  trade  nego- 
tiations. While  this  is  significant,  it  does  not 
go  beyond  the  decision  of  the  ministers  at  the 
last  meeting  in  November  1961. 

If  we  are  to  progress  beyond  the  point 
reached  in  our  last  meeting,  we  must  go  further 
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and  elaborate  at  least  the  objectives  of  agricul- 
tural trade  liberalization  and  the  broad  outlines 
of  the  means  of  obtaining  these  objectives.  The 
objective,  in  the  view  of  my  delegation,  can  be 
stated  very  simply.  It  should  be  to  assure  a 
degree  of  liberalization  of  trade  in  agricultural 
products  comparable  with  that  achieved  in  the 
negotiations  for  other  products.  The  report 
of  the  Working  Party  indicates  there  was  con- 
siderable agreement  on  the  manner  for  includ- 
ing agricultural  products  in  the  negotiations  to 
the  end  that  this  objective  might  be  realized. 

These  recommendations  are  found  in  item 
III.2(v),  page  14,  of  our  agenda  and  are  of 
sufficient  importance  for  me  to  summarize  them 
here.  The  report  indicates  there  was  agree- 
ment that  agriculture  presented  special  prob- 
lems and  that  for  certain  products — for 
example,  cereals  and  meats — international  com- 
modity arrangements  would  be  required  and 
that  the  negotiation  for  removal  of  trade  bar- 
riers should  take  place  in  the  context  of  nego- 
tiations of  such  arrangements.  In  this 
connection  my  Government  is  prepared  to  nego- 
tiate, within  the  context  of  such  agreements,  its 
production,  price,  export,  and  import  policies 
on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

There  was  further  substantial  agreement  that 
machinery  should  be  established  at  an  early  date 
within  the  framework  of  the  Trade  Negotia- 
tions Committee  to  consider,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, which  products  should  be  dealt  with 
through  international  commodity  arrangements 
and  which  by  other  methods.  It  is  also  sug- 
gested that  the  ministers  be  invited  to  direct 
that  the  Groups  on  Cereals  and  Meats  should 
henceforth  operate  within  the  framework  of  the 
Trade  Negotiations  Committee  and  meet 
promptly  to  work  out  a  basis  for  commodity 
arrangements. 

My  delegation  fully  endorses  the  proposals 
and  in  addition  would  propose  that  the  frame 
of  reference  of  the  Meat  and  Cereals  Groups 
be  expanded  to  include  a  directive  to  work  out, 
in  the  first  instance,  interim  arrangements 
which  would  prevent  any  increase  in  effective 
trade  barriers  which  might  limit  access  to 
major  world  markets  during  the  period  while 
commodity    arrangements    were    being   nego- 


tiated. "We  do  not  think  this  proposal  intro- 
duces a  new  principle  to  trade  negotiations. 

It  is  customary  that,  in  negotiating  reduc- 
tions in  trade  barriers,  the  negotiations  use  as  a 
point  of  departure  the  barriers  which  exist  at 
a  particular  point  of  time.  In  asking  for  in- 
terim arrangements  for  certain  major  agricul- 
tural products  we  are  merely  proposing  that  this 
basic  principle  be  recognized,  since  negotiation 
of  international  commodity  arrangements  will 
be  a  time-consuming  process.  Also,  we  have 
seen  in  recent  months  the  trade  disruptions 
which  can  occur  when  levels  of  protection  are 
raised  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  barriers 
lowered  once  they  are  increased. 

My  delegation  believes  that  the  most  effective 
way  of  assuring  that  agricultural  products  are 
included  in  the  trade  negotiations  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner  is  to  include  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  the  maximum  extent  possible  in  the 
automatic  linear  reduction  formula  which  is 
adopted.  We  recognize  that  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  certain  instances  present  special  prob- 
lems which  prevent  them  from  being  included 
in  an  automatic  formula.  Nevertheless,  these 
special  problems  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  substantial  reductions  in  agricultural  tar- 
iffs have  been  successfully  negotiated  in  the  past 
and,  where  fixed  tariffs  are  the  only  form  of 
protection,  this  technique  is  quite  feasible.  The 
United  States,  for  example,  imports  approxi- 
mately $2i/£  billion  of  agricultural  products  an- 
nually that  compete  with  domestic  production. 
These  products,  with  the  exception  of  cotton, 
wheat,  peanuts,  sugar,  and  certain  dairy  prod- 
ucts, are  subject  to  moderate  fixed  import 
duties  and  no  other  barrier.  The  report  of  the 
Working  Party  contains  a  further  suggestion 
that  those  agricultural  products  subject  to 
mixed  forms  of  protection,  such  as  quotas,  state 
trading,  flexible  tariffs,  variable  levies,  et  cetera, 
should  be  subject  to  concessions  which  would 
afford  a  degree  of  liberalization  comparable 
with  that  achieved  for  other  products.  The 
United  States  fully  supports  this  proposal. 

My  delegation  recognizes  that  at  this  meeting 
we  cannot  hope  to  agree  on  more  than  the  broad 
outline  of  the  plan  for  including  agricultural 
products  in  the  negotiations.  If  there  can  be 
agreement  on  the  objectives  and  the  broad  out- 
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lines,  we  are  prepared  to  have  referred  to  the 
Trade  Negotiations  Committee,  and  a  subsidiary- 
body  on  agricultural  products,  the  job  of  work- 
ing out  the  detailed  plan  for  agriculture  nego- 
tiations. This  task  would  include  determining 
which  negotiations  should  take  place  in  the 
context  of  commodity  arrangements,  which 
should  be  included  in  the  linear  reduction  plan, 
and  which  products  require  the  development 
of  other  arrangements  to  assure  trade 
liberalization. 

U.S.  Views  on  Other  Points 

There  remain  three  other  points  which  the 
ministers  were  asked  to  consider,  on  which  I  will 
attempt  to  give  our  present  views  as  briefly  as 
!    possible. 

First,  with  respect  to  exemptions,  we  made  a 
suggestion  in  the  Tariff  Working  Party  con- 
cerning a  formula  for  their  limitation.  Some 
-other  members  of  the  Working  Party  had  diffi- 
culty with  this  formula,  and  we  are  quite  will- 
ing to  have  this  question  referred  to  the  Trade 
Negotiations  Committee.  There  we  will  be  glad 
1  to  seek  a  generally  acceptable  solution  consist- 
:   ent  with  our  legislative  requirements. 

Second,  concerning  the  negotiation  of  non- 
tariff  barriers,  we  believe  that  there  should  be 
a  working  party  established  under  the  Trade 
Negotiations  Committee  to  make  a  further  study 
of  the  way  in  which  the  negotiations  on  these 
barriers  can  be  incorporated  into  the  overall 
negotiations. 

Third,  concerning  the  participation  of  less 
•developed  countries,  I  think  this  question  also 
will  need  much  more  detailed  examination  in 
another  working  party  established  under  the 
Trade  Negotiations  Committee.     We  believe 
that  adequate  participation  by  less  developed 
■countries  in  reduction  of  tariffs  and  nontariff 
barriers  is  both  directly  and  indirectly  in  their 
■own  interests.   I  am  hopeful  that  general  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  on  a  form  of  participa- 
I  tion  which  will  help  them  to  find  an  equitable 
solution  for  this  special  problem. 
I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  although 
I  these  remarks  have  taken  a  long  time,  they 
I  have  not  nearly  exhausted  the  subject.    I  hope, 
I  however,  that  they  have  made  clear  the  posi- 
!  tion  of  the  United  States.    I  likewise  sincerely 


hope  that  the  Contracting  Parties  understand 
that  the  authority  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
was  requested  so  as  to  give  us  the  greatest  au- 
thority possible  to  liberalize  trade  and  that 
the  method  of  negotiation  proposed  is  aimed 
at  exercising  that  authority  to  the  maximum 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 


RESOLUTION  ON  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  Ministers  agreed — 

A.  Principles 

1.  That  a  significant  liberalization  of  world  trade 
is  desirable,  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  comprehensive 
trade  negotiations,  to  be  conducted  on  a  most-favoured- 
nation basis  and  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  shall 
begin  at  Geneva  on  4  May  1964,  with  the  widest  pos- 
sible participation. 

2.  That  the  trade  negotiations  shall  cover  all  classes 
of  products,  industrial  and  non-industrial,  including 
agricultural  and  primary  products. 

3.  That  the  trade  negotiations  shall  deal  not  only 
with  tariffs  but  also  with  non-tariff  barriers. 

4.  That,  in  view  of  the  limited  results  obtained  in 
recent  years  from  item-by-item  negotiations,  the  tariff 
negotiations,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
B  3,  shall  be  based  upon  a  plan  of  substantial  linear 
tariff  reductions  with  a  bare  minimum  of  exceptions 
w.hich  shall  be  subject  to  confrontation  and  justifica- 
tion. The  linear  reductions  shall  be  equal.  In  those 
cases  where  there  are  significant  disparities  in  tariff 
levels,  the  tariff  reductions  will  be  based  upon  special 
rules  of  general  and  automatic  application. 

[Note:  The  Chairman  offered  paragraphs  A  4  and 
B  3(b)  as  amendments  to  paragraphs  A  4  and  B  3(b), 
respectively,  in  the  U.S.  proposal.  In  presenting  this 
amendment,  the  Chairman  established  the  following 
two  interpretations  for  the  record  : 

"In  paragraphs  A  4  and  B  3(b)  'significant'  means 
'meaningful  in  trade  terms'  and  this  is  accepted  by  the 
Conference." 

"The  purpose  of  the  special  rules  mentioned  in 
paragraphs  A  4  and  B  3(b)  is,  among  other  things, 
to  reduce  such  disparities,  and  this  is  accepted  by 
the  Conference."] 

5.  That  in  the  trade  negotiations  it  shall  be  open 
to  each  country  to  request  additional  trade  conces- 
sions or  to  modify  its  own  offers  where  this  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  balance  of  advantages  between  it 
and  the  other  participating  countries.  It  shall  be 
a  matter  of  joint  endeavor  by  all  participating  coun- 
tries to  negotiate  for  a  sufficient  basis  of  reciprocity 
to  maintain  the  fullest  measure  of  trade  concessions. 

6.  That  during  the  trade  negotiations  a  problem 
of  reciprocity  could  arise  in  the  ease  of  countries  the 
general  incidence  of  whose  tariffs  is  unquestionably 
lower  than  that  of  other  participating  countries. 
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7.  That,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  agriculture 
in  world  trade,  the  trade  negotiations  shall  provide 
for  acceptable  conditions  of  access  to  world  markets 
for  agricultural  products. 

8.  That  in  the  trade  negotiations  every  effort  shall 
be  made  to  reduce  barriers  to  exports  of  the  less- 
developed  countries,  but  that  the  developed  countries 
cannot  expect  to  receive  reciprocity  from  the  less- 
developed  countries. 

B.  Procedures 

1.  That  a  Trade  Negotiations  Committee,  composed 
of  representatives  of  participating  countries,  shall  be 
set  up,  and  that  it  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Trade 
Negotiations  Committee,  directly  or  through  commit- 
tees (including  the  Special  Groups  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 3(d)  below)  : 

(a)  To  elaborate  a  trade  negotiating  plan  in  the 
light  of  the  principles  in  paragraphs  A  1-8  above, 
with  a  view  to  reaching  agreement  on  the  details  of 
the  plan  of  tariff  reductions  referred  to  in  paragraph 
A  4  above  by  1  August  1963,  and  to  completing  the 
remainder  of  the  task  by  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  the  twenty-first  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties. 

(b)  To  supervise  the  conduct  of  the  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

2.  That  the  trade  negotiating  plan  will  have  to  take 
into  account  the  issues  raised  by  the  Ministers,  and 
that  the  acceptability  of  the  trade  negotiating  plan, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  individual  countries,  will 
depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  it  succeeds  in  dealing 
with  such  issues. 

3.  That  the  Trade  Negotiations  Committee,  in  elab- 
orating the  trade  negotiating  plan,  shall  deal  inter 
alia  with  the  following  issues  and  special  situations : 

(a)  The  depth  of  the  tariff  reductions,  and  the  rules 
for  exceptions. 

(b)  The  criteria  for  determining  significant  dis- 
parities in  tariff  levels  and  the  special  rules  applicable 
for  tariff  reductions  in  these  cases. 

(c)  The  problem  for  certain  countries  with  a  very 
low  average  level  of  tariffs  or  with  a  special  economic 
or  trade  structure  such  that  equal  linear  tariff  re- 
ductions may  not  provide  an  adequate  balance  of  ad- 
vantages. 

[Note:  The  Chairman  offered  paragraph  B  3(c)  as 
an  amendment  to  paragraph  B  3(c)  in  the  U.S.  pro- 
posal. In  presenting  this  amendment,  the  Chairman 
established  the  following  interpretation  for  the 
record : 

"Under  this  language,  the  Trade  Negotiations  Com- 
mittee will  consider  the  case  of  certain  countries  where 
it  is  established  that  their  very  low  average  level  of 
tariffs  or  their  economic  or  trade  structure  is  such 
that  the  general  application  of  equal  linear  tariff  re- 
ductions would  not  be  appropriate  to  achieve  an  ade- 
quate balance  of  advantages.  For  such  countries  the 
objective  shall  be  the  negotiation  of  a  balance  of  ad- 
vantages based  on  trade  concessions  by  them  of  equiv- 


alent value,  not  excluding  equal  linear  reductions 
where  appropriate." 

In  response  to  a  question  by  the  Australian  Delega- 
tion, the  Chairman  established  the  following  additional 
interpretation  for  the  record : 

"The  reference  to  'special  trade  structure'  includes 
countries  whose  exports  consist  predominantly  of  agri- 
cultural or  other  primary  products,  and  this  is  accepted 
by  the  Conference."] 

(d)  The  rules  to  govern,  and  the  methods  to  be 
employed  in,  the  creation  of  acceptable  conditions  of 
access  to  world  markets  for  agricultural  products  in 
furtherance  of  a  significant  development  and  expan- 
sion of  world  trade  in  such  products.  Since  cereals 
and  meats  are  amongst  the  commodities  for  which 
general  arrangements  may  be  required,  the  Special 
Groups  on  Cereals  and  Meats  shall  convene  at  early 
dates  to  negotiate  appropriate  arrangements.  For 
similar  reasons  a  special  group  on  dairy  products 
shall  also  be  established. 

(e)  The  rules  to  govern  and  the  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  non-tariff  barriers,  includ- 
ing inter  alia  discriminatory  treatment  applied  to  prod- 
ucts of  certain  countries  and  the  means  of  assuring  that 
the  value  of  tariff  reductions  will  not  be  impaired  or 
nullified  by  non-tariff  barriers.  Consideration  shall 
be  given  to  the  possible  need  to  review  the  application 
of  certain  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement,  in 
particular  Articles  XIX  and  XXVIII,  or  the  pro- 
cedures thereunder,  with  a  view  to  maintaining,  to 
the  largest  extent  possible,  trade  liberalization  and 
the  stability  of  tariff  concessions. 


U.S.  and  EEC  Hold  Talks 
on  Poultry  Import  Fees 

Following  is  a  statement  of  May  31  oy  Chris- 
tian A.  Herter,  the  President's  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  together  with 
an  announcement  released  oy  his  office 
June  7. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  HERTER 

The  U.S.  Government  deplores  the  reportec 
action  of  the  EEC  [European  Economic  Com- 
munity] Council  which  will  raise  total  impoi 
charges  on  U.S.  poultry  from  about  13  cents  pei 
pound  to  14%  cents.  We  are  particularly 
shocked  by  this  action  since  we  have  been  work- 
ing patiently  for  a  reduction  rather  than  a  hike 
in  tariff  walls  at  this  meeting  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  had  before  it  two  proposals. 
The  first  was  a  Commission  recommendation  t( 
lower  the  gate  price  and  levy  by  nearly  2  cent 
per  pound.    This  proposal,  which  would  have 
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provided  a  measure  of  relief  to  U.S.  exports,  has 
been  pending  for  2  months  and  has  been  in  the 
process  of  development  for  several  additional 
months.  We  regret  that  this  remedial  action 
was  put  aside  by  the  Council  for  further  study. 

The  second  was  a  recommendation  to  increase 
the  present  supplemental  gate  price  levy  of  2.27 
jents  per  pound  to  offset  the  effects  of  reported 
low-priced  imports.  This  action  was  approved 
by  the  Council  to  become  effective  June  10, 1963. 
[t  will  raise  the  supplemental  levy  to  about 
$y2  cents  per  pound,  thus  hiking  total  charges 
igainst  U.S.  poultry  to  about  141/4  cents. 

We  have  made  it  quite  clear  that  a  step  by 
;he  Council  in  this  direction  would  compel  us 
X)  change  the  type  of  approach  we  have  been 
following.  We  have  tried  repeatedly  to  obtain 
modifications  in  the  existing  system  to  make  it 
ess  restrictive.  These  efforts  have  not  suc- 
ceeded. Now  we  are  compelled  to  invoke  our 
•ights  under  the  protocol  signed  with  the  EEC 
it  the  time  the  "Dillon  round"  tariff  negotia- 
tions 1  were  concluded  last  spring.  Under  that 
jrotocol  the  U.S.  retained  the  negotiating  rights 
t  had  on  poultry  as  of  September  1, 1960.  The 
nvoking  of  that  protocol  means  that  we  will 
>ndeavor  to  reach  prompt  agreement  with  the 
EEC  on  a  method  of  satisfying  these  rights. 
Dur  primary  aim,  of  course,  will  be  to  obtain 
mproved  terms  of  access  for  our  poultry  in  the 
SEC  market.  But  it  must  be  recognized  that 
railure  to  obtain  this  objective  would  call  for 
mr  insisting  on  balancing  compensation  else- 
vhere  in  our  trade  exchanges. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  MEETING 

Christian  A.  Herter,  Special  Representative 
!or  Trade  Negotiations,  announced  on  June  7 
hat  negotiations  are  envisaged  for  June  20  in 
jeneva  between  the  United  States  and  the  Eu- 
•opean  Economic  Community  on  the  Commu- 
lity's  actions  affecting  imports  of  poultry  from 
he  United  States. 

The  United  States  requested  the  negotiations 
iter  the  recent  decision  by  the  EEC  Council 
o  raise  import  charges  on  U.S.  poultry.  The 
Jnited  States  acted  under  the  terms  of  a  so- 
alled    standstill   agreement   signed   with   the 


EEC  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  round  of  tar- 
iff negotiations,  which  provides  for  further  ne- 
gotiations on  the  situation  of  U.S.  exports  of 
poultry. 


DEPARTMENT  AND   FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  June  4  confirmed  the  following  nomi- 
nations : 

William  J.  Crockett  to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  309  dated  June  7.) 

Robert  C.  Strong  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
of  Iraq.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  321  dated  June  17.) 


TREATY   INFORMATION 


1  For  background,  see  p.  991,  footnote  5. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 

as  amended.    Done  at  New  York  October  26,  1956. 

Entered  into  force  July  29,  1957.    TIAS  3873,  5284. 

Ratification  deposited:    Syrian  Arab  Republic,  June 

6,  1963. 

Coffee 

International  coffee  agreement,  1962,  with  annexes. 
Signed  at  New  York  September  28, 1962.  Opened  for 
signature  at  United  Nations  Headquarters,  New 
York,  September  28  through  November  30, 1962.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Dominican  Republic,  Mav  8, 
[1963. 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention.    Done  at  Geneva  Sep- 
tember 6,  1952.     Entered  into  force  September  16, 
1955.     TIAS  3324. 
Accession  deposited:    Greece,  May  24,  1963. 

Protocol  1  to  the  universal  copyright  convention  con- 
cerning the  application  of  that  convention  to  the 
works  of  stateless  persons  and  refugees.  Done  at 
Geneva  September  6,  1952.  Entered  into  force  Sep- 
tember 16,  1955.  TIAS  3324. 
Accession  deposited:    Greece,  May  24, 1963. 

1  Not  in  force. 
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Protocol  2  to  the  universal  copyright  convention  con- 
cerning the  application  of  that  convention  to  the 
works  of  certain  international  organizations.  Done 
at  Geneva  September  6,  1952.  Entered  into  force 
September  16,  1955.  TIAS  3324. 
Accession  deposited:    Greece,  May  24,  1963. 

Protocol  3  to  the  universal  copyright  convention  con- 
cerning the  effective  date  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion or  acceptance  or  accession  to  that  convention. 
Done  at  Geneva  September  6,  1952.  Entered  into 
force  August  19,  1954.  TIAS  3324. 
Accession  deposited:    Greece,  May  24,  1963. 

Narcotics 

Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and 
wholesale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.  Done  at  New 
York  June  23,  1953.  Entered  into  force  March  8, 
1963.     TIAS  5273. 

Notification  received  that  it  considers  itself  oound: 
Senegal,  May  2,  1963. 

Property 

Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  industrial 
property  of  March  20,  1883,  revised  at  Brussels  De- 
cember 14,  1900,  at  Washington  June  2,  1911,  at  The 
Hague  November  6,  1925,  at  London  June  2,  1934, 
and  at  Lisbon  October  31,  1958.  Done  at  Lisbon 
October  31,  1958.  Entered  into  force  January  4, 
1962.  TIAS  4931. 
Ratification  deposited:    Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 

Nyasaland,  March  21,  1963. 
Adherence  deposited:    Tanganyika,  April  2,  1963. 

Wheat 

International  wheat  agreement,  1962.  Open  for  signa- 
ture at  Washington  April  19  through  May  15,  1962. 
Entered  into  force  July  16,  1962,  for  part  I  and  parts 
III  to  VII,  and  August  1,  1962,  for  part  II.  TIAS 
5115. 
Acceptance  deposited:    Venezuela,  May  31,  1963. 

White  Slave  Traffic 

Agreement  for  the  repression  of  the  trade  in  white 
women,  as  amended  by  the  protocol  of  May  4,  1949 
(TIAS  2332).  Signed  at  Paris  May  18,  1904.  En- 
tered into  force  July  18,  1905 ;  for  the  United  States 
June  6,  1908.    35  Stat.  1979. 

Notification  received  that  it  considers  itself  oound: 
Senegal,  May  2,  1963. 


BILATERAL 

Argentina 

Protocol  supplementing  the  agreement  of  December  22, 
1959  (TIAS  4799),  relating  to  investment  guaranties. 
Signed  at  Washington,  June  5,  1963.  Entered  into 
force  provisionally  June  5,  1963.  Enters  into  force 
definitively  on  the  date  of  the  notification  from  the 
Argentine  Government  that  the  protocol  has  been 
approved  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
procedures. 

Dominican  Republic 

Agreement  relating  to  radio  communications  between 
amateur  stations  on  behalf  of  third  parties.    Effected 


by  exchange  of  notes  at  Santo  Domingo  April  18  and 
22,  1963.    Entered  into  force  May  22,  1963. 

Thailand 

Agreement  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange 
programs.  Signed  at  Bangkok  May  24,  1963.  En- 
tered into  force  May  24, 1963. 

United  Kingdom 

Amendment  to  the  agreement  of  June  15,  1955,  as 
amended  (TIAS  3321,  3359,  4078),  for  coopera- 
tion on  the  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Signed  at 
Washington  June  5,  1963.  Enters  into  force  on  the 
date  on  which  each  Government  shall  have  received 
from  the  other  written  notification  that  it  has  com- 
plied with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments for  entry  into  force. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 

Press  Releases:  June  3-9    < 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 

of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25, 

D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  June  3  which  appear 

in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  289  of  May 

29,  291  of  May  31,  and  293  of  June  1. 

No. 

Date 

Subject 

*292 

6/3 

U.S.    participation    in   international 
conferences. 

*295 

6/3 

Battle :  commencement  address,  Fisk 
University. 

t296 

6/3 

Cleveland:     "The     Toasted     Bread- 
crumbs of  the  Future." 

*297 

6/3 

Name  of  McKinnon  added  to  FSO 
memorial  plaque. 

*298 

6/3 

Rusk :  death  of  Pope  John  XXIII. 

*299 

6/4 

Program  for  visit   of   President   of 
India. 

f300 

6/5 

Henkin  and  McDougal  appointed  to 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 

*301 

6/7 

Mrs.  Louchheim  :  commencement  ad- 
dress, Ohio  University. 

t302 

6/5 

Tost :  credentials  of  Hungarian  U.N. 
delegation. 

303 

6/5 

Rusk :  tuna  boats  detained  in  Ecua- 
dor. 
Rusk :    aid   to   Pakistan   from   New 

f304 

6/6 

Orleans,  La. 

305 

6/6 

Recognition  of  Togo  Government. 

*306 

6/7 

White  appointed  Consul  General  at 
Melbourne  (biographic  details). 

307 

6/7 

Greek  Minister  of  Coordination  talks 
with  U.S.  officials. 

f308 

6/7 

Galbraith :    commencement    address, 
University  of  Massachusetts. 

*309 

6/7 

Crockett  sworn  in  as  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Administration  (bio- 
graphic details). 

*  Not  pri 

nted. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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GATT  Ministers  Reach  Agreement  on  Tariff  Ne- 
gotiating Procedures  (Herter,  text  of  resolu- 
tion)       

U.S.  and  EEC  Hold  Talks  on  Poultry  Import 
Fees   (Herter) 

Asia.  New  Dimensions  for  the  Colombo  Plan 
(Marks) ' 

Australia.  ANZUS  Council  Meets  in  New  Zea- 
land (text  of  communique) 

Congress 

Confirmations  (Crockett,  Strong) 

U.S.  Outlines  Policy  Toward  Cuban  Refugees 
(Martin) 

Cuba.  U.S.  Outlines  Policy  Toward  Cuban  Ref- 
ugees (Martin) 

Department  and  Foreign  Service.  Confirmations 
(Crockett,  Strong) 
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Europe 
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Correction  for  Volume  XLVIBI 

The  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  error  in  Volume  XL VIII: 

February  25,  page  295,  the  article  entitled  "Presi- 
dent Proclaims  U.S.  Tariff  Concessions  to  Japan  and 
Spain":  The  second  line  of  the  first  paragraph 
should  read  "that  the  President  had  on  January  31 
signed  a  .  .  .  .'* 
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Addresses  and  correspondence : 

Foreign  aid  program,  objectives  of,  777,  939 
Nyasaland,  independence  of,  253 
U.S.  world  relationships,  problems  and  objectives, 
817 
Confirmation  as  Ambassador  to  India,  848 
Bowman,  Heath,  190 
Brazil : 

Coffee  trade  (Gordon) ,  289 

Economic  and  Social  Development,  Three- Year  Plan 

for,  558 
Economic  relations  with  U.S. : 
Address  (Gordon),  284 
Discussions  re,  results  of   (Bell),  557;  review  of 

(Rusk),  934 
U.S.  aid,  144,  285,  560 
Finance  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  434,  557 
Satellite  Relay,  U.S.,  inauguration  of  broadcasts  via, 

171 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  38,  153,  341,  377,  629,  764, 

810,  888,  926 
U.S.  regrets  misinterpretation  of  statement  re  politi- 
cal situation  in  (Ball),  521 
Brezhnev,  Leonid,  137 

British  Guiana,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  189,  306 
British  Honduras,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  189,  306 
British    Solomon    Islands   protectorate,    international 

wheat  agreement  (1962),  189 
British  Virgin  Islands,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  189, 

306 
Brucker,  Herbert,  684 

Brunei,   radio  regulations,  with  appendixes,  annexed 
to    international    telecommunications    convention 
(1959),  962 
Budget  for  1964  (Kennedy),  224 
Bulgaria : 

African  students,  departure  from,  375 
Convention  on  road  traffic  with  annexes,  585 
Minister  to  U.S.,  credentials,  946 
Property,  extension  of  deadline  on  filing  declarations, 
905 
Bullitt,  John  C,  375 
Bundy,  McGeorge,  467 
Bunker,  Ellsworth,  148 

Burma,  articles  of  agreements  of  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  504 
Burundi,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  341,  418,  810,  926 
Business  Problems,  International,  Advisory  Committee 

on,  296,  540,  735 
Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  convention  for  pacific  settlement 
of  international  disputes,  341 


Caicos  Islands,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  77,  306 
Cairo  Conference  of  Developing  Countries  (Gardner), 

908 
Calendar  of  international  conferences  and  meetings 
(see  also  subject),  13,  98,  186,  257,  338,  416,  503, 
580,  718,  807,  952 
California,  15 

Cambodia,  protocol  of  accession  to  GATT,  266 
Cameron,  Warde  M.,  461 

Cameroon,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  341,  505,  926 
Canada : 
Niagara  shoal,  U.S.  request  for  IJC  approval  for 

removal,  717 
North  Pacific  fisheries,  U.S.-Canada- Japan  proposed 

discussions,  914 
Nuclear   weapons,   negotiations  with  U.S.  concern- 
ing: Department,  243;  Rusk,  235,  242,  435,  936 
Prime  Minister,  meetings  with  President  Kennedy  at 

Hyannis  Port,  815 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  154,  306,  418,  629,  888,  926 
Canal  Zone,  U.S.-Panamanian  agreement  re  procedural 

matters,  171 
Carey,  James  B.,  115, 124 
Caribbean  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
Peace  in,  dependent  on  Cuba  (Rusk),  206 
Press  secretaries  meeting  at  Oaxaca,  postponed,  809 
Suspicious  traffic  in,  question  of  U.S.  surveillance 
(Rusk),  684 
Carr,  Randolph,  271,  281 
Castro,  Fidel,  263,  351 

Cayman  Islands,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  77,  306 
CENTO.     See  Central  Treaty  Organization 
Central  African  Republic,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  77, 

266,  377,  764,  926 
Central  America  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
Common  market,  plans  for  establishment  of,  213,  437 
Heads  of  Government  and  Ministers,  meetings  of. 

See  San  JosS  meetings 
U.S.  Ambassadors,  meeting  of,  213 
Central  Treaty  Organization : 
Ministerial  Council,  11th  session : 
Statement  (Rusk),  841 
Text  of  final  communique,  843 
U.S.  observer  delegation,  484 
Statement  (Rusk),  384 

Visit  to  member  countries  by  Secretary  Rusk,  an- 
nouncement, 739 
Ceylon : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  703 
Expropriation   of    U.S.    property,    negotiations    for 

compensation  (Rusk),  240,  241 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  546,  961 
U.S.  aid,  suspension  of,  328 
Chad : 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  722 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  765 
Chakravarty,  B.  N.,  56 
Charlotte,  Grand  Duchess,  647,  776 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.     See  United  Nations 
Charter 
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Chayes,  Abram,  296,  318 
Chiari,  Roberto  F.,  171,  213 
Cbile : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  360 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  38,  110,  189,  305,  306,  505, 
764,  888,  926 
China : 
Historical  background  and  nature  of  (Johnson),  276 
U.N.  representation  question  (Stevenson),  150 
China,  Communist  (see  also  Communism)  : 
Aggression  against  India.    See  under  India 
ANZUS  concern  and  views  on  activities,  967 
Cuban  activities  (Rusk),  686 
Economic  problems :  Harriman,  275 ;  Johnson,  454 ; 

Rostow,  826 
Emergence  of  (Bowles),  818,  820 
Nuclear  capability,  problem  of  (Rusk),  249 
Nuclear  war,  views   on:  Harriman,  694;   Johnson, 

282 
On-site  inspections  in,  question  of  permission  for 

(Rusk),  203 
Recognition  of,  question  of  (Rusk),  702 
Southeast  Asia,  objectives  in  (Johnson),  636 
Soviet  relations : 
Aid,  Soviet  withdrawal  (Hilsman),  273,  274 
Doctrinal  dispute.     See  Sino-Soviet  dispute 
Soviet  policy  toward  (Rusk),  204,  205 
U.N.  representation,  question  of   (Stevenson),  150 
UNESCO    conference,    rejection    of    representation 
(Battle),  955 
China,  Republic  of : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  230,  306,  764 
U.N.  representation,  U.S.  position  (Stevenson),  150 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  848 
U.S.  policy  toward  (Johnson) ,  279 
Christensen,  Lew,  663 
Churchill,  Randolph,  715 
Churchill,  Winston,  715 
CIPASH.    See  Committee  on  International  Programs 

in  Atmospheric  Sciences  and  Hydrology 
Civil  Aviation  Organization,  International,  504,  585, 

888 
Civilian  persons  in  time  of  war,  Geneva  convention 
(1949)   relative  to  treatment  of:  Cyprus,  Ireland, 
Malaya,  Mauritania,  230 
Claims : 
Ceylon,  question  of  compensation  for  nationalization 

of  U.S.  property  in,  240,  241, 328 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  agreement  for  settle- 
ment of  claims  from  nonduty  use  of  private 
motor  vehicles  of  members  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces, 
673 
Poland,  agreement  for  compensation  of  U.S.  claims 

against,  948 
Unclaimed  property  of  victims  of  Nazi  persecution, 
amendment  of  Executive  order  re,  618 
Clark,  John  C,  506 
Clarke,  Ellis,  59 
Clay,  Lucius  D.,  431,  574,  882 


Clay  Committee.    See  Committee  To  Strengthen  the 

Security  of  the  Free  World 
Cleveland,  Harlan,  60, 165,  613,  872 
Clifford,  Clark,  805 

Cocoa,  international  agreement  on  (Blumenthal),  846 
Coffee : 
Brazil,  trade  in  (Gordon),  289 
International  coffee  agreement,  1962 : 
Current   actions:   Argentina,   Australia,  Austria, 
Belgium,   Bolivia,  Brazil,   Burundi,   Cameroon, 
Canada,   Central   African  Republic,   Colombia, 
Congo   (Leopoldville),  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Den- 
mark, 926 ;  Dominican  Republic,  926,  997 ;  Ecua- 
dor,   El    Salvador,    France,    Gabon,    Germany, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  India,  Indonesia, 
Italy,  926;  Ivory  Coast,  926,  961;  Japan,  Leba- 
non, Luxembourg,  Madagascar,  Mexico,  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Nigeria,  Nor- 
way, Panama,  Peru,  Portugal,  Rwanda,  Sierra 
Leone,  Soviet  Union,  Spain,   Sweden,   Switzer- 
land, Tanganyika,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  U.K., 
U.S.,  Uganda,  Venezuela,  926 
Provisions,  negotiations,  and  implementation  (Blu- 
menthal), 218,  220 
U.S.  views:  Blumenthal,  846;  Gordon,  291;  Ken- 
nedy, 514 ;  Kotschnig,  628 ;  McGhee,  493,  869 
Coffey,  John  W.,  848 
Cold  war,  definition  (Cleveland) ,  169 
Collective  security  (see  also  Mutual  defense)  : 
Asia,  South  Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia.    See  ANZUS 
and     Southeast     Asia     Treaty     Organization 
Europe.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Free  world  support  (Gardner),  796 
Near  and  Middle  East.     See  Central  Treaty   Or- 
ganization 
U.S.  position  (Rusk) ,  641 

Western  Hemisphere.     See  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States 
Colombia,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110,  305,  764,  765, 

810,  926 
Colombo  Plan : 

Colombo  Plan  Day,  978 

Purpose  and  accomplishments  (Marks),  977 
Working  party,   recommendations  of,  980 
Colonialism : 
African  states  concern  re  (Williams),  604 
U.S.  position:  Bingham,  459;  Yates,  581 
Columbia  River,   Canadian-U.S.   cooperative  develop- 
ment of  (Kennedy,  Pearson),  816 
Comay,  Michael  S.,  53 
Commerce,  Department  of,  export  expansion  program, 

229 
Commercial  treaties.    See  Trade :  Treaties 
Committee  on  International  Programs  in  Atmospheric 

Sciences  and  Hydrology,  742 
Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  U.N.    See 
Outer  Space,  U.N.  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Committee  on   Space  Research  of  the  International 
Council  of  Scientific  Unions,  24,  924 
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Committee  To   Strengthen  the  Security  of  the  Free 
World  (Clay  Committee)  : 
Meetings  of,  329,  431 

Keport  of :  Kennedy,  574,  593 ;  Rusk,  666,  667 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  914 
Commodity  Trade,  International,  U.N.  Commission  on 

(Blumenthal),  844 
Commodity   trade   problems    (see    also    Agriculture: 
Trade  and  individual  commodity)  : 
Latin  America :  Johnson,  834 ;  Martin,  920,  922 
Less  developed  countries  ( Trezise ) ,  975 
Price  stabilization,  problem  of  (Blumenthal),  844 
Common  markets.    See  name  of  market 
Communications  (see  also  Radio  and  Telecommunica- 
tion) : 
Advances  in  (Battle),  92 

Australia,  agreement  re  naval  communication  sta- 
tion, 888 
Belgium,  agreement  re  communication  facilities  in, 

765 
CENTO  projects,  843 
Mexico,    agreement    re    communication   station   at 

Guaymas,  Sonora,  926 
Satellites : 
Developments:   Chayes,  837;  Gardner,  740,  743; 

McGhee,  868 
Global  system,  proposed  (Gore),  25 
Relay   satellite,    inauguration   of  broadcasts  be- 
tween North  and  South  America,  171 
U.S.  programs  and  achievements:  Gardner,  743; 

Gore,  25 
UNESCO's  proposals  re  (Battle),  957 
U.S.-Soviet  direct  teletype  communications  link,  pro- 
posed: ACDA  statement,  600;  Foster,  7;  Rusk, 
934 
UNESCO's  programs  (Battle),  956 
Communications  satellite  corporation,  25 
Communism  (see  also  China,  Communist;  Cuba;  Sino- 
Soviet  dispute ;  and  Soviet  Union)  : 
Africa,  unsuccessful  in  (Williams),  877 
Aggression  and  subversive  activities : 
Africa :  Manning,  141 
Cuba :  Rusk,  313,  386 
Latin  America.    See  under  Latin  America 
Southeast  Asia.   See  Laos  and  Viet-Nam 
Western  hemisphere :  Martin,  347,  404 ;  Rusk,  313, 
664,  474 
Central  control,  importance  (Johnson),  277 
Cold  war,  definition  (Cleveland),  169 
Council  for  Economic  Mutual  Assistance,  273. 
Free-world  struggle  against:   Betancourt-Kennedy, 

446 ;  Hilsman,  897 ;  Kennedy,  595 ;  Lee,  423 
Less  developed  countries,  danger  (Rostow),  554 
Moscow  meetings,  effect  (Rusk),  933 
Propaganda.    See  Propaganda 
World,   objectives:    Bowles,   819;    Harriman,   274; 
Kennedy,  197 ;  Rusk,  204,  283,  842 
Conferences    and    organizations,    international.    Bee 
International  organizations  and  conferences  and 
suojeet 


Congo,  Republic  of  (Brazzaville),  treaties,  agreements, 

etc.,  306,  341,  418, 629,  764 
Congo,  Republic  of  the  (Leopoldville)  : 

Current  status  of  situation :  Kennedy,  Macmillan,  43 ; 

Rusk,  312,  680 
Economic  and  social  development   (Williams),  209, 

210 
Special  mission  to  study  situation  in,  named,  148 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  38,  341,  764,  849,  926 
U.N.  role  and  operation  in  and  U.S.  support: 
Addresses,    remarks,    and    statements:    Bingham, 
460;  Cleveland,  165,  166,  169,  874;  Department, 
91;   Gardner,  478;  Kennedy,  207;  Meeker,  85; 
Rusk,  396,  437,  442 ;  Sisco,  532 ;  Stevenson,  148, 
524 ;  Williams,  605 
Financing :  Gardner,  536 ;  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution, 37 ;  Klutznick,  30, 31 
U.S.  consulate,  opened  at  Bukavu,  765 
U.S.  policy  and  aid : 
Addresses :  Cleveland,  874 ;  Williams,  210 
Summary  of,  report  on,  481 
Congress,  U.S. : 
Bipartisan  support  re  U.S.  foreign  policy    (Rusk), 

363 
Coffee  agreement,  international  (1962),  approval  re- 
quested (McGhee),  493 
Connally  amendment,  benefits  of  repeal  (Foster),  124 
Documents  relating  to  foreign  policy,  lists,  229,  329, 

376,  579,  717,  883,  917,  951 
Legislation,  proposed : 
Budget,  FY  1964,  224 
Foreign   aid  program,   FY  1964:   Kennedy,   591; 

Rusk,  664,  671 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  amendments:  announce- 
ment, 296 ;  Kennedy,  599 ;  Tyler,  947 
National  academy  of  foreign  affairs  (Ball),  619; 
Kennedy,  228,  427;  Lee,  424,  425,  426;  Orrick, 
623 ;  Rusk,  429 
Presidential    messages,    letters,    and    reports.    See 

under  Kennedy,  John  F. 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  hearings: 
Communist  subversion  (Martin),  347,  404 
Foreign  government  agents,  investigations  (Ball), 

375 
Information  policies  (Manning),  575 
Nuclear    explosions    and    test    ban    negotiations 

(Rusk),  485,  488 
Tax  returns  of  foreign  representatives,  authoriza- 
tion to  inspect,  254 
Connally  amendment,  124 
Conservation   of  living   resources   of  the  high   seas, 

convention  on :  Colombia,  305 
Consular  relations : 
U.N.  conference  at  Vienna,  U.S.  representative,  461 
U.S.  agreements  with: 
Japan,  546,  585 
Korea,  154 

Panama,  for  issuance  of  exequaturs  in  Canal  Zone, 
172 
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Consular  relations — Continued 

Vienna  convention  (1963)  on  and  optional  protocol: 
Argentina,  Austria,  Brazil,  Central  African  Re- 
public, Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Congo  (Brazza- 
ville), Congo  (Leopoldville),  Cuba,  Dahomey,  Den- 
mark, Dominican  Republic,  France,  Gabon,  Ghana, 
Holy  See,  Iran,  Ireland,  Ivory  Coast,  Lebanon, 
Liberia,  Liechtenstein,  Niger,  Norway,  Peru, 
Philippines,  U.S.,  Upper  Volta,  Uruguay,  Vene- 
zuela, Yugoslavia,  764. 
Consultative  Committee  for  Cooperative  Economic  De- 
velopment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  See 
Colombo  Plan 
Contiguous  zone  and  territorial  sea,  convention  (1958) 

on :  Portugal,  341 ;  South  Africa,  810 
Continental  shelf,  convention  (1958)  on  the:  Portugal, 

341 ;  South  Africa,  810 
Contingency  fund,  FY  1964  appropriation,  672,  882 
Copyright  convention  (1952),  universal: 

Current  actions :  Bermuda,  North  Borneo,  Zanzibar, 

585 
Protocol  1,  application  to  works  of  stateless  persons 

and  refugees:  Finland,  546;  Greece,  997 
Protocol   2,    application   to   works   of   international 

organizations :  Finland,  546 ;  Greece,  998 
Protocol  3,  effective  date  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion,   acceptance,    or   accession:    Finland,    546; 
Greece,  998 
Corea,  Luis  F.,  115, 123 
Corner,  F.  H.,  58 

COSPAR.     See  Committee  on  Space  Research 
Costa  Rica : 

Coffee  agreement  (1962),  international,  926 
President  Kennedy's  visit  to,  517 
San  Jose1  meetings  of  Central  American  Presidents 
and  Ministers.     See  San  Jos6  meetings 
Cotton  textiles : 

Japanese  exports  to  U.S.  (Johnson),  609 
Long-term  arrangements  re  trade  in  :  Australia,  189 ; 
Mexico,  153 
Cottrell,  Sterling  J.,  190 

Council  for  Economic  Mutual  Assistance,  273 
Council  of  Finance  Ministers  of  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments, cited  (Martin),  919 
Courts.     See  International  Court  and  Permanent  Court 
Crimmins,  John  Hugh,  190 
Crockett,  William  J.,  997 
Cuba  (see  also  Cuban  crisis)  : 

Aggressive  and  subversive  activities :  Martin,  348, 
711;   Rusk,  313,  386,  388,  440,  474;   U.S.  note, 
263 
Agricultural   research   project,   U.N.    Special   Fund, 

U.S.  views:  Gardner,  359,  480;  Rusk,  357 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  : 

Prisoners,  welcome  on  return  to  U.S.  (Kennedy), 

88 
Question  concerning  (Rusk) ,  368 
Chinese  and  Soviet  personnel  in  (Rusk),  686 


Cuba — Continued 

Refugees  and  exile  groups  in  U.S. : 
Attack  on  Soviet  merchant  vessel,  599 
Hit-and-run  raids  by,  U.S.  position,  520,  600,  687 
Influx  into  U.S.  (Rusk),  473 
Problem  of  (Martin),  984 

U.S.  policy  toward :  Department,  709 ;  Martin,  983 

Soviet  domination  (Kennedy) ,  514 

Soviet  troops  and  military  equipment,  U.S.  concern 

and    question    of   withdrawal:  Ball,   369,   370; 

McGhee,  870 ;  Rusk,  206,  238,  242,  244,  312,  362, 

365,  388,  432,  470,  472,  646,  681,  686,  733,  934; 

Stevenson,  147 

Swiss  Representatives  visit  to  U.S.  prisoners  on  Isle 

of  Pines,  137 
Travel  to,  recommended  limitations  on,  719 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  266,  306,  764,  765,  888, 

926 
U.S.   policy   toward:  Martin,   988;   Rusk,  206,  240, 

361,  363,  680,  698,  732 
U.S.  vessels,  attacks  on,  protests  and  requests  for 
explanations,  356,  573,  600 

Cuban  crisis : 

Lessons  of  (Manning) ,  142 

OAS  and  Western  Hemisphere  action  and  support: 
Martin,  405,  712  ;  Rusk,  135,  207,  469 ;  Stevenson, 
704 
President's  handling  of  (Rusk),  204 
Report  to  U.N.,  U.S.-Soviet,  153 
Shipping  and  trade  during.     See  under  Ships  and 

shipping 
U.N.  role :  Cleveland,  874 ;  Gardner,  477 ;  Sisco,  531 ; 

Stevenson,  147,  525,  705 
U.S.  actions: 

Argentine  support,  212 

Blockading,  question  of  (Rusk),  207,  473 

Embargo  on  shipping  and  trade:  announcement, 

283 ;  Rusk,  207,  470 
Quarantine  of: 

Advance  notification  of  (Foster) ,  4 
Legal  case  for  (Meeker),  87 
Support  of  allies  (Rusk) ,  204 
U.S.-Soviet  confrontation    (Blumenthal),  219 
Cultural,    Educational    and    Scientific    Organization. 
See  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion. 
Cultural  center,  national,  proposed,  93 
Cultural  relations  and  programs  (see  also  Educational 
exchange  and  Exchange  of  persons)  : 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts,  46,  190,  448,  663 
Books  program.     See  Books 
Importance  of  and  support  for :  Battle,  92 ;  Norrell, 

214,  216 
Presentations  programs : 

Advisory  Commission  on  International  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs,  recommendations  of,  46,  96 
Statements :  Battle,  96,  915 ;  Norrell,  215 
Programs    in:    Africa    (Williams),   67,    69;    Japan 
(Battle),  97 
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Cultural  relations  and  programs— Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. 

Cultural  agreement  with:  Germany,  93;  Malaya, 

265 ;  Rumania,  661,  673 
Educational,    scientific,    and    cultural    materials, 
agreement  and  protocol  on  importation  of :  Tan- 
ganyika, 722 
Performing  artists,  agreement  with  Poland  re  re- 
ciprocal waiver  of  visa  fees,  306 
UNESCO  programs  (Battle),  957 
Customs  (see  also  Tariff  policy)  : 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  con- 
vention   (1952)   to  facilitate  importation:  Tan- 
ganyika, 926 
Relief  supplies  and  packages,  duty-free  entry  and 
defrayment  of  inland  transportation  charges  on, 
agreement  amending  1955  agreement  with  Korea, 
154 
Road  vehicles,  convention  (1954)  on  temporary  im- 
portation :  Tanganyika,  377 
Cutler,  Lloyd  N.,  540 

Cyprus,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  230,  341,  673,  722 
Czechoslovakia : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  154,  962 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  506 

DAC.     See  Development  Assistance  Committee 

Dahomey,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  764,  962 

Dale,  William  B.,  375 

Danubian  countries,  geographic  term  (Pearcy),  334 

Dean,  Arthur  H.,  115, 121, 125, 126 

Decade  of  Development  : 

Economic  goals  (Gardner),  17,  908 
Purpose  (Bingham),  460 
U.S.  support  (Kennedy),  208,  531 
UNESCO  role  (Battle),  954,  955 
Defense  (see  also  Collective  security,  Mutual  defense, 
and  National  defense)  : 
Free-world  alliances  (Rusk),  384 
India,  U.S.  production  consultations,  283 
Internal  defense  and  security : 
Agreements  re  furnishing  articles  and  services: 

Chile,  189 ;  Jamaica,  976 ;  Peru,  189 
Communist  subversion,  newly  developed  countries 

(Johnson),  452 
U.S.  programs  (Martin),  406 
Defense,  Department  of,  118,  444 
Defense  College,  Inter-American,  409 
De  Gaulle,  Charles : 

U.S.  visit,  question  of  (Rusk),  933 
Views  on,  question  of : 
Atlantic  alliance  (Rusk),  248 ;  Ball,  372 
Europe  (Harriman),  281 
NATO  nuclear  deterrent  (Rusk),  205,  206 
Del  Rosario  Ceballos,  Enriquillo  Antonio,  976 
Deming,  Olcott  H.,  153,  505 

Demography.     See  Population  growth,  problems  of 
Denmark,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  341,  377,  764,  926 
Denney,  George  C,  Jr.,  889 
Dennison,  Robert  L.,  521 


Department  of  Commerce,  export  expansion  program, 

229 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  256 
Department  of  Justice,  600 
Department  of  State.    See  State  Department 
Department  of  State  1968,  published,  849 
Development  Assistance  Committee  (DAC)  : 
Activities,  importance  of  (Johnson),  456 
Africa,  aid  (Williams),  209 
Chairman,  election,  417 
Goals  of  (Rostow),  857 
Development  Association,  International.     See  Interna- 
tional Development  Association 
Development  Bank,  Inter-American.    See  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank 
Development  loans,  FT  1964  appropriation,  226,  671, 

882 
Diplomatic  relations  and  recognition : 
Haiti,  possible  break  (Rusk),  936 
Recognition : 
Guatemala,  703 
Iraq,  316 

Syrian  Arab  Republic,  476 
Togo,  Republic  of,  969 
Yemen,  11 
Vienna  convention  (1961)  and  protocol:  Congo  (Braz- 
zaville) ,  629 ;  Laos,  Niger,  110 
Diplomatic      representatives     abroad.     See     Foreign 

Service 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  the  U.S. : 
Presentation  of  credentials :  Bolivia,  751 ;  Bulgaria, 
946 ;  Ceylon,  703 ;  Chile,  360 ;  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, 976;  Ghana,  751;  Guinea,  360;  Iran,  751; 
Japan,   751;    Rwanda,   317;    Switzerland,   360; 
Upper  Volta,  170 ;  Venezuela,  317 
Yemen  legation  raised  to  Embassy,  250 
Disarmament  (see  also  Armaments,  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  Nuclear  weapons  and  Outer 
space)  : 
Complete  and  general : 
Importance  (Kennedy),  163 
NATO  views,  10 
Partial  measures  (Foster),  126 
Risks  of  ( Foster) ,  3, 5, 129 
18-Nation  Disarmament  Committee.     See  Eighteen 

Nation  Disarmament  Committee 
Soviet  position :  Department,  127 ;  Foster,  133 
U.N.  Disarmament  Commission,  960 
U.S.  position  and  efforts :  Department,  127 ;  Depart- 
ment briefing,  115 ;  Foster,  3,  132,  133 ;  Gardner, 
791 ;  Gore,  24 ;  McGhee,  869 ;  Rusk,  842 
Disarmament  Commission,  U.N.,  960 
Discrimination.     See  Racial  discrimination 
Disputes,  pacific  settlement  of.     See  Pacific  settlement 
Documents    on    German    Foreign    Policy,    1918-1945, 
Series   C    (1933-1937),   The   Third   Reich:   First 
Phase,  Volume  IV,  April  1,  1985-March  4,  1936, 
published,  77 
Doherty,  William  C,  506 
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Dominican  Republic : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  976 
Dispute  with  Haiti,  OAS  and  Security  Council  efforts 

(Yost),  958 
Elections  (Department),  8 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. :  110, 153, 189, 306, 504,  505, 
764,  926,  997,  998 
Double  taxation : 
Agreements  and  conventions  for  avoidance  of : 
Earnings  from  snips  and  aircraft,  Iceland,  77 
Income,  Luxembourg,  9 
Negotiations  to  eliminate,  proposed  (Hilsman),  900 
Downs,  Hugh,  202 
Drugs,  narcotic: 
Manufacture  and  distribution  of : 

Convention  (1931)  limiting  and  regulating : 

Senegal,  Upper  Volta,  961 
Protocol  (1948)  bringing  under  international  con- 
trol drugs  outside  scope  of  1931   convention: 
Senegal,  Upper  Volta,  961 
Opium,  regulating  production,  trade,  and  use  of : 
Convention  (1912),  Senegal,  961 
Protocol  (1953)  :  Greece,  341;  Senegal,  998;  U.S., 
505 

East-West  relations: 
Communist  meetings  in  Moscow,  effect  of   (Rusk), 

933 
Nassau  talks  (Kennedy,  Macmillan),  43 
Sino-Soviet  dispute,  effect  of  (Johnson),  278 
ECA.     See  Economic  Commission  for  Africa 
ECAFE.    See  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 

Far  East 
ECE.    See  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
ECLA.    See  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N. : 

Commission    on    International    Commodity    Trade, 

meeting  of  (Blumenthal),  844 
Documents,  lists  of,  584,  960 

Survey  and  recommendations  on  demographic  prob- 
lems :  Gardner,  909 ;  Martin,  919 
Trade  problems  of  less  developed  countries,  proposed 

conference  on,  264 
U.S.  representative  to,  confirmation  (Bingham),  505 
Economic  and  social  development  (see  also  Economic 
and  technical  aid,  Foreign  aid  programs,  and  Less 
developed  countries: 
Africa.    See  under  Africa 
Central  America,  proposals  at  meeting  of  Central 

American  Presidents,  511,  516 
Commodity  trade,  importance  of  (Blumenthal),  844 
Cuba,  economic  situation  in  (Rusk),  441 
Economic   diversification,   importance  to    (Blumen- 
thal), 222 
European  unity,  achievement  through   (Schaetzel), 

324 
Latin  America.    See  Alliance  for  Progress 
Need  for  improvement  (Cleveland),  63 
Pacific  Islands,  ANZUS  Council  recommendation,  968 


Economic  and  social  development — Continued 
Population  growth,  relationship  to.    See  Population 

growth 
Programs   of   and   U.S.    cooperation:    Brazil,   557; 
Greece,  970;  Japan,  608;  Costa  Rica,  517,  518; 
Viet-Nam,  968 
Rural  development,  relationship  to  (Rostow),  824 
Southeast  Asia  {see  also  Colombo  Plan),  SEATO's 

views  on,  643 
UNESCO  program  for  (Battle) ,  956,  957 
U.S.  position :  Bowles,  941 ;  Johnson,  453,  455 ;  Gard- 
ner, 540 ;  Kennedy,  593 ;  Rusk,  669 
Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries  (see 
also  Agency  for  International  Development,  Agri- 
cultural surpluses,  Alliance  for  Progress,  Economic 
and    social   development,   Foreign   aid  programs, 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  International 
Bank,     International    Development    Association, 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment, and  United  Nations :  Technical  assistance 
programs)  : 
Administration  and  coordination  of   (Bowles),  944 
Aid  to :  Africa,  626 ;  Argentina,  617 ;  Brazil,  144,  285 ; 
Congo,  209;   Ceylon   (suspended),  328;  Japan, 
607 ;  Latin  America,  919 ;  Portugal,  105 
Appropriation   and  authorization  requests  for   FY 
1964 :  Bell,  881 ;  Kennedy,  224,  598 ;  Rusk,  666, 
671 
Family  planning  programs  (Gardner),  910 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

U.S.  agreements  with:  Central  African  Republic, 
377 ;  Japan,  418 ;  Somali  Republic,  154 ;  Tunisia, 
38 
U.S.  programs  for  (Johnson) ,  830 
West  German  aid  to  Africa  (Williams),  903 
Yugoslavia,  question  of  U.S.  aid  to  (Rusk),  239 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa,   U.N.,  5th  session 

(Kotschnig),  625 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  U.N. : 
Study  of  Tokaido  railway  problems,  660 
U.S.    representative   to   19th   session,    confirmation 
(Baldwin),  505 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  U.N.,  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  18th  session,  confirmation,  765 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America,  U.N.,  10th 
session : 
Statement  (Martin),  918 
U.S.  representative,  confirmation,  765 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  647 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  Organization 
for.     See  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development 
Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.S.    (see  also  indi- 
vidual countries)  : 
Domestic  economy: 

Effect  of  disarmament  on :  Gilpatric,  123 ;  Foster, 

125 
Need  for  expansion :  Kennedy,  159 ;  Bowles,  823 
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Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.S.— Continued 
Foreign  economic  policy : 
Balance-of-payments    problem.    See    Balance    of 

payments 
EEC.    See  European  Economic  Commission 
Foreign  aid  program.    See  Foreign  aid 
Recognition  of  economic  interdependence   (Ball), 

413 
Tariff  policy.     See  Tariff  policy,  U.S. 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.     See  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  (excerpts),  228 
ECSC.    See  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
Ecuador : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  230,  765,  926 
U.S.  tuna  fishing,  dispute  over  (Rusk),  976 
Education  (see  also  Cultural  relations  and  programs, 
Educational  exchange,  and  Exchange  of  persons)  : 
Africa.     See  Africa 
American  schools  abroad,  proposed  legislation  to  aid 

(Kennedy),  599,  672 
Central  America,  strengthening  of,  516 
Colombo  Plan  efforts  to  increase  technical  training 

in  Southeast  Asia  (Marks),  978,  979 
Foreign  affairs.    See  Foreign  Service  Institute  and 

National  academy  of  foreign  affairs 
Foreign  students  in  America  (Battle),  752 
International,  U.S.  aid  to  (Norrell),  216 
Pacific  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of,  U.S.  views  (Cleve- 
land), 615 
U.S.  Educational  Foundation,  agreement  with  Philip- 
pines, 673 
UNESCO  programs  (Battle),  955 
Education  and  World  Affairs,  Inc.  (Battle),  755 
Educational  exchange  program,  international  (see  also 
Cultural  relations,  Education,   and  Exchange  of 
persons)  : 
Advisory  Commission,  46,  96,  617,  753,  755 
Agreements  with :  Colombia,  110,  765 ;  Germany,  93 ; 
Iceland,   765;   Malaya,   378;   Philippines,   673; 
Thailand,  945,  998 
Appropriation  request  for  FY  1964  (Kennedy),  226, 

228 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  responsibilities,  297 
Review  of  (Battle),  753,  755 

U.S.  programs  in :  Africa,  68 ;  Germany,  93 ;  Philip- 
pines, 545 
Educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials,  agree- 
ment   (1950)    and   protocol   on   importation   of: 
Italy,  189 ;  Tanganyika,  722 
Educational,    Scientific    and    Cultural    Organization, 
U.N.: 
Aid  to  African  education  (Williams),  603 
Constitution   of:    Algeria,   110;   Burundi,   Jamaica, 
Mongolia,  Rwanda,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Ugan- 
da, 341 
Director  General  (Maheu),  visit  to  Washington,  584 
General  conference  of,  12th  session  (Battle),  954 
U.S.  role  in  (Norrell),  216 
EEC.     See  European  Economic  Community 


Egypt.     See  United  Arab  Republic 
Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee: 
Nuclear   test   ban  negotiations   to   be  resumed  by 

(Foster),  236 
Progress  at,  question  of :  Dean,  121 ;  Rusk,  389,  703 
Resumption  of  discussions  (Kennedy),  340 
Soviet  Union  and  U.S.  cochairmen  of,  127 
U.S.  proposals  (Foster),  3,  5, 124,  398,  399 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.,  166 
El  Salvador: 
San  Jose  meetings  of  Central  American  Presidents 

and  Ministers.     See  San  Jose  meetings 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  849,  888,  926 
Embargo  on  Cuban  shipping  and  trade,  effectiveness 

(Rusk),  207 
Emergency  preparedness  functions,  assigned  to  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Executive  order,  629 
English-language  teaching  program  abroad   (Battle), 

95 
Erpf,  Armand,  732 
Establishment,  friendship,  and  navigation,  treaty  with 

Luxembourg,  403,  418,  505 
ETAP.     See  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assist- 
ance, U.N. 
Ethiopia : 

Emperor,  to  visit  U.S.,  938 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110,  306,  418,  888 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  505 
Europe  (see  also  Atlantic  partnership,  European  head- 
ings,   individual    countries,    and   North    Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization)  : 
Balance  of  payments,  status  (Trezise),  973 
De  Gaulle  proposals  re,  effect  of  Sino-Soviet  dispute 

on  (Harriman),  281 
Eastern    Europe,    U.S.   policy   re   trade   expansion 

(Tyler),  947 
Economic   Commission   for,   U.S.   representative  to 

18th  session,  confirmation,  765 
Economic  development  and  problems  (see  also  Eu- 
ropean  Economic    Community)  :    Fanfani-Ken- 
nedy,     164;     Bowles,     779;     MacArthur,     174; 
Manning,  138,  139,  141,  142;   Stevenson,  706 
Geographic  terminology  (Pearcy),  330 
U.S.  relations,  review  (McGhee),  771,  773 
Unification  of: 

De  Gaulle  position  re,  question  of,  247,  248 

EEC  development  aids   (Ball),  412,  414 

Efforts  and  principles:  Ball,  689;  McGhee,  772; 

Schaetzel,  324 ;  Tyler,  648 
French-German  reconciliation,  aid  to  (Rusk),  206, 

242 
Monnet,  role  of   (Ball,  Kennedy),  195 
U.S.  supports:  Chayes,  318;  McGhee,  868;  Ros- 
tow,  855,  856;  Schaetzel,  324;  Trezise,  972 
Western  Europe: 

Communism  (Chayes),  319 
Countries  in  (Pearcy),  332 
U.S.  forces  in,  purpose  (Rusk) ,  247 
U.S.  relations  (Rusk),  314,  391 
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European    Coal    and    Steel    Community,    purpose    of 

(Schaetzel),  324 
European    Defense    Community,    failure    of:  Chayea, 

318,  319,  320 ;  Rusk,  246 ;  Schaetzel,  324 
European  Economic  Community : 

Africa,  development  fund  aids  (Williams),  209 
Commission   of,    Special   Representative   for  Trade 

Negotiations,  proposed  talks  with,  180 
Progress  and  purpose:  Chayes,  320;  McGhee,  772; 

Trezise,  971 
Trade : 

Agricultural    policy,    Argentine-U.S.    joint    state- 
ment, 212 
Poultry  import  fees,  proposed  meeting   (Herter), 

996 
Tariff,  common  external,  U.S.  publication  on,  889 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  154,  230 
U.K.,  membership  question.    See  under  United  King- 
dom 
U.S.  economy  challenged  (MacArthur),  174 
U.S.  relations:  Rusk,  701;  Trezise,  971 
U.S.  views :  Ball,  692 ;  Tyler,  649,  651 
Unity,  basis  (Ball),  689 
Exchange  of  persons  program   (see  also  Educational 
exchange) : 
Africa,  exchange  of  students  and  specialists  with 

(Williams),  68 
Leaders  and  specialists,  visits  to  U.S.  (Norrell),  215 

Executive  orders: 

Emergency  preparedness  functions,  assigned  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  (11087),  629 
International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949,  dele- 
gation of  authority  (11108),  914 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act   (1962),  ad- 
ministration of  (11077),  255 
Senate  Committee  granted  authority  to  inspect  for- 
eign representatives'  tax  returns  (11080),  254 
Trade     agreements     program,     administration     of 

(11106),  839 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  administration  of  (11075),  180 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  amendment  of  Execu- 
tive order  10587   re  administration  of  Section 
32(H)  of  Executive  order  11086,  618 
Exequatur,   agreement  with  Panama  re  issuance  in 

Canal  Zone,  172 
Expanded    Program    of    Technical    Assistance,    U.N. 
(see  also  Special  Fund)  : 
Africa,  aid  in  (Williams),  602 
Objectives  (Bingham),  259,  261 
Export-Import  Bank: 

Argentina,  financial  negotiations  with,  617 
Budget  and  programs  for  FY  1964  (Kennedy),  225, 

226,  227 
Loans  to  Poland,  303 
Exports  (see  also  Imports  and  Trade)  : 
Africa,  need  to  increase  earnings  of   (Kotschnig), 

627 
Brazil,  U.S.  proposals  re   (Gordon),  291 
Coffee.    See  Coffee 


Exports — Continued 

EEC-U.S.  negotiations  on  poultry  import  fees,  997 
Latin  America,  increases  in  (Martin) ,  919 
Less  developed  countries,  GATT  discussions   (Her- 
ter), 990 
U.S.: 

Expansion  of,  promotion  program  for  (Kennedy), 

229 
Financing  of,  229 
Italy  removes  restrictions  on,  12 
Opportunities  in  EEC,  175 

Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.    See  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act 
Expropriation  of  property  abroad : 
Ceylon,  negotiation  for  compensation   (Rusk),  240, 

241 
Compensation  for,  U.N.  resolution  re,  787 
Hickenlooper  amendment  re,  296 

Fahmy,  Ismail,  924 

Family-planning  programs,  U.S.  views  (Gardner),  913 
Fanfani,  Amintore,  164 

FAO.    See  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
Far  East.    See  Asia 

Faroe  Islands,  agreement  on  joint  financing  of  certain 
air  navigation  services  in : 
Article  V,  amendment  of,  entry  into  force,  888 
Current  actions :  France,  153 ;  Japan,  722 
Fedorenko,  N.  T,  198 
Ferguson,  C.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  110,  506 
Fiji  Islands,  international  wheat  agreement   (1962), 

189 
Finance  Corporation,  International,  articles  of  agree- 
ment :  Ivory  Coast,  504 
Finland : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  77,  230,  546 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  505 
Finletter,  Thomas  K,  197 
Fish  and  fisheries : 
Ecuador,  dispute  over  U.S.  tuna  fishing  (Rusk),  976 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  high 
seas,    convention    (1958)    on:    Colombia,    305; 
Portugal,  341 ;  South  Africa,  810 
Halibut,  U.S.  accepts  recommendations  of  the  In- 
ternational North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission 
on  abstention,  574 
North  Pacific  fisheries : 

International  convention   (1952)   on,  amendments 

to  annex :  Canada,  Japan,  U.S.,  888 
Proposed  discussions,  Canada,  Japan,  U.S.,  914 
Flags,  agreement  with  Panama  re  display  of  in  Canal 

Zone,  172 
Flannery,  Harry  W.,  440 
Florence  agreement,  95 
Floridian,  U.S.  motorship,  573,  600 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  U.N. : 

Freedom  from  hunger  campaign,  U.S.  participation, 

254 
Projects  in  Cuba,  U.S.  views,  357,  480 
World  Food  Congress,  sponsored  by,  583,  663 
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Food  Congress,  World,  583,  663 
Food-f  or-Peace  Program : 

Accomplishments  and  value :  Johnson,  831 ;  Kennedy, 

594 
Appropriation  request  FY  1964  (Kennedy),  226,  228 
Foreign  affairs,  national  academy  of,  proposed.     See 

National  academy  of  foreign  affairs 
Foreign  Affairs  Personnel,  Committee  on,  425,  429,  622 
Foreign  aid  programs,  U.S.  (see  also  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  Economic  and  technical  aid, 
and  Peace  Corps)  : 
Administration  of,  problems  (Rusk),  684 
Appropriations  and  authorizations  requests  for  FY 
1964:  Bell,  881;  Kennedy,  225,  226,  591;  Rusk, 
664,  671 
Committee  To  Strengthen  the  Security  of  the  Free 
World.     See  Committee  To  Strengthen  the  Se- 
curity of  the  Free  World 
Effect  on  balance  of  payments  (Rusk),  734 
Future  of  and  review  of  accomplishments  (Johnson) , 

829 
Need  for  and  objectives  of:  Bowles,  777,  822,  939; 

Rusk,  386,  683 
Public  image  of  (Cleveland),  60 
Question  of  misuse  or  waste  (Rusk) ,  685 
Role  in  foreign  policy  (Manning),  144 
Foreign  aid  programs  of  other  governments   (Cleve- 
land), 62, 64 
Foreign  Assistance  Acts : 

1961,  amendments  :  Kennedy,  599  ;  Tyler,  947 

1962,  amendment  (Department),  296 
Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Association,  229 

Foreign  currency,  authorization  for  sale  of  Egyptian 

pounds  to  U.S.  tourists,  173 
Foreign   government   agents  in  the   U.S. :   Ball,  375 ; 

Executive  order  re,  254 
Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board,  805 
Foreign  investments  (see  also  Investment),  agreements 
with  sovereign  states  re,  U.N.  position   (Steven- 
son), 150 
Foreign  Ministers  conference  of  American  Republics, 

cited  (Martin),  407, 408 
Foreign  policy,  U.S. : 

Bipartisan  congressional  support  (Rusk),  363,  438 
Briefing  conferences : 

Broadcasters  and  editors,  618 
National  nongovernmental  organizations,  935,  946 
Regional :    Los  Angeles,   173 ;   Philadelphia,   443 ; 
San  Francisco,  254,  311 
Conduct  of  (Rusk) ,  367 
Congressional  documents  relating  to  foreign  policy, 

lists,  229,  329,  376,  579,  717,  883,  917,  951 
Educational  and  cultural  exchange,  relationship  to, 

216 
Principles,  objectives,  and  problems :  Bowles,  817 ; 
Cleveland,   167;  Kennedy,  195;   Manning,  138; 
Rostow,  551 ;  Rusk,  203,  679 ;  Williams,  251,  252 
Race  discrimination,  effect  of  (Rusk),  935 
Status  of  (Rusk),  203 
U.N.  role  (Stevenson),  522 


Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  series : 

Advisory  Committee  recommendations   (Rusk),  586 
19Jf2,    Volume   VI,    The   American   Republics,   pub- 
lished, 883 
Foreign  Scholarships,  Board  of,  296,  755 
Foreign  Service  (see  also  State  Department)  : 
Ambassadors : 

Appointments  and  confirmations,  110, 153,  376,  505, 

765,  848,  997 
Central  American   and  Panamanian,  meeting  at 
San  Salvador,  proposed,  213 
Budget,  increase  of  (Kennedy),  226,  228 
Consulate  at  Bakavu,  Republic  of  the  Congo,  opened, 

765 
Education  and  training.    See  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute and  National  academy  for  foreign  affairs, 
proposed 
Language  training  in,  61 

Multiple  entry  visas  for  diplomatic  representatives, 
agreement  with  Czechoslovakia  re  issuance,  154 
Role  in  struggle  against  communism  (Lee),  424 
Women's  organizations  seminar,  716 
Yemen,  legation  raised  to  Embassy,  250 
Foreign  Service  Institute  (see  also  National  academy 
for  foreign  affairs,  proposed )  : 
Language  training  facilities  (Lee) ,  424 
Legislation  repealing  establishment,  proposed  (Ken- 
nedy), 428 
Purpose  of :  Ball,  622 ;  Orrick,  623 
Foreign  students  in  the  U.S.  (see  also  Educational  ex- 
change) : 
African  (Williams),  68 
Aid  to  (Norrell),216 
Government's  role  (Battle),  752 
Foreign  trade.    See  Trade 
Forest    Service,    U.S.,    use    of    observation    satellites 

(Meeker),  748 
Foroughi,  Mahmoud,  751 
Foster,  William  C,  3, 115, 128, 198, 236,  398 
France : 

Atlantic  partnership,  position  re  (Ball) ,  372 
European  integration,  position  re :  Ball,  414 ;  Chayes, 

318 
German  foreign  policy  documents  (1935-36),  volume 

released,  77 
German-French  reconciliation :  Ball,  374 ;  Rusk,  206, 

242 
NATO  nuclear  force,  position  on   (Rusk),  205,  937 
President  de  Gaulle.     See  De  Gaulle 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  153,  230,  305,  342,  418,  546, 

629,  764,  888,  926 
U.S.  policy  toward  (Rusk),  368,  933 
Veto  of  U.K.'s  entry  into  Common  Market:   Ball, 
689,  692 ;  Chayes,  321 ;  Rusk,  205 
Frank,  Isaiah,  264 

Freedom-from-Hunger  Week,  proclamation,  254 
Friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  treaty  with  the 

Netherlands,  418 
Friendship,  establishment,  and  navigation,  treaty  with 
Luxembourg,  403,  418,  505 
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Fulbright,  James  William,  33 

Fulbright-Hays  Act     (see  also  Educational  exchange), 
216,  752,  753,  755 

Gabon,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  764,  765,  926 

Galbraith,  John  Kenneth,  982 

Gambia  (colony  and  protectorate) ,  international  wheat 

agreement  (1962),  189 
Gardner,  John  W.,  617 

Gardner,  Richard  N.,  14,  358,  477,  535,  789,  906 
GATT.     See  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on 
General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade.    See  Tariffs 

and  trade,  general  agreement  on 
General  Assembly,  U.N. : 
Accomplishments ;    Sisco,   530 ;    Stevenson,   147,  523 
Committee  I  (Political  and  Security),  consideration 
of: 
Korean  question  (Allott)  and  resolution,  70 
Outer  space,  peaceful  uses  (Gore),  21 
Committee  II  (Economic  and  Financial),  considera- 
tion  of  population  and  economic  development 
(Gardner) ,  14,  908,  909,  911 
Committee  IV  (Trusteeship),  consideration  of  Por- 
tuguese arms  diversion  to  Angola    (Bingham), 
104 
Committee  V  (Administrative  and  Budgetary),  con- 
sideration of  financing  of  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions in  Congo  and  Middle  East,  30 
Documents,  lists  of,  107,  340,  528,  584,  925,  960 
Financing  peacekeeping  operations: 

Addresses:  Cleveland,  873;  Gardner,  535;  Klutz- 
nick,  30 
Bond  issue,  authorized,  799 
4th  special  session,  U.S.  delegates,  884 
ICJ  advisory  opinions,  U.N.  acceptance  of   (Klutz- 
nick),  34 
Purpose  of  (Chayes),  563, 565 
Resolutions : 

Hungarian  question,  76 

Outer  space,  cooperation  in  peaceful  uses,  28 

Peacekeeping  operations  in  Congo  and  Middle  East, 

accepting  ICJ  opinion  on  and  financing,  37 
Population  growth  and  economic  development,  19 
UNRWA,  extending  mandate  of,  103 
Roosevelt,  Anna  E.,  memorial  tribute  to,  48 
Special  Political  Committee,  consideration  of : 
Arab  refugee  problem,  99 
Hungarian  problem  (Rowan),  74 
Voting  patterns  in  (Cleveland),  873 
General  Services  Administration,  182 
Geneva  Accords,  U.S.  and  Lao  support  and  Communist 
nonsupport,  85,  312,  447,  569,  642,  680,  687,  728,  731, 
897 
Geneva  conventions    (1949)    relative  to  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  wounded  and  sick,  armed  forces, 
and   civilians   in   time  of  war :   Cyprus,   Ireland, 
Malaya,  Mauritania,  230 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference.    See  Eighteen  Na- 
tion Disarmament  Committee 


Geophysical  Year,  International  (Meeker),  746 
German  Dollar  Bonds,  Validation  Board,  146 
Germany : 

Berlin.     See  Berlin 

Foreign  policy  documents  (1935-36) ,  volume  released 
by  Department,  77 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of : 

Army,  Soviet  views,  865 

Association  of  Victims  of  Nazi  Persecution,  court 
action  re,  Soviet  protest  and  U.S.  reply,  45 

Berlin.     See  Berlin 

Defense  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  444 

French-German  reconciliation :  Ball,  374 ;  Rusk,  206, 
242 

Soviet  protests  accession  to  NATO,  865 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  93,  110,  230,  418,  673,  888, 
961,  962 

U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  765 
Ghana : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  751 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  38,  585,  629,  764,  961 
Gibraltar,  international  wheat  agreement  (1962),  189 
Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  Colony,  international  wheat 

agreement  (1962),  306 
Gilpatric,  Roswell  L.,  115, 118, 123, 126 
Goa,  Indian  takeover  of  (Meeker),  85 
Godber,  J.  B.,  52 

Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  294 
Gordon,  Lincoln,  284 
Gore,  Albert,  21,  105 
Gossett,  William  T.,  376 
Government  Advisory  Committee  on  International  Book 

Programs,  95,  756 
Government-in-exile,  Cuban,  question  of  U.S.  recogni- 
tion of  (Martin),  989 
Graham,  Martha,  217 
Grand  Duchess  Charlotte,  647,  776 
Granik,  Theodore,  698 
Great  Lakes,  418 
Greece : 

Defense  problems,  NATO  aid,  10 

Minister  of  Coordination,  visit  to  U.S.,  970 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110,  341,  673,  810,  997 
Greenland,  agreement  on  joint  financing  of  certain  air 
navigation  services  in : 

Article  V,  amendment  of,  entry  into  force,  888 

Current  actions :  France,  153 ;  Japan,  722 
Grenada,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  189,  306 
Guaranty    of    private    investment.     See    Investment 

Guaranty  Program 
Guatemala : 

San  Jose"  meetings  of  Central  American  Presidents 
and  Ministers.     See  San  Jos6  meetings 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  546,  722,  926 

U.S.  recognition,  703 
Guinea : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  360 

Communist  subversion  (Williams),  879 

Nonalined  policy  (Williams),  903 

ORT  program,  209 
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Guinea — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  77,  962 
Gutierrez-Olivos,  Sergio,  360 

Haiti : 

Diplomatic    relations,    question    of    U.S.    breaking 

(Rusk),  936 
Dispute  with  Dominican  Republic,  OAS  and  Security 

Council  efforts  (Yost),  958 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  38,  926 
U.S.   citizens,    avoid   traveling   to   and   withdrawal 
from,  834 
Halaby,  N.  E.,  784 

Halibut,  U.S.  accepts  recommendations  of  the  Inter- 
national North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  re, 
574 
Hammarskjold,  Dag,  cited,  785 
Harbor  and  port  conference,  2d  inter-American,  U.S. 

delegation,  925 
HARP  project,  266 
Harriman,  W.  Averell : 
Confirmed  as  Under  Secretary  of  State,  630 
Statements  on  Sino-Soviet  dispute,  271,  274,  279 
U.S.  representative  to  ANZUS  Council  meeting,  809, 

967,  969 
U.S.  representative  to  meeting  with  Premier  Khru- 
shchev on  Laos,  775 
Harvey,  C.  Daggett,  540 
Hassan  II,  King  of  Morocco,  601 
Haugland,  Jens,  57 
Hayes,  Alfred,  732,  734,  735 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Department  of,  256 
Health  Organization,  World.     See  World  Health  Or- 
ganization 
Herter,  Christian  A. : 
Address  and  statements : 

Poultry  import  fees,  EEC,  996 
Trade  negotiations  and  OECD,  298 
Trade  with  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  question  of, 
951 
Special    Representative    for    Trade    Negotiations: 
Confirmation,  376 

Duties    and    functions :    Executive    orders,    180 ; 
Weiss,  658 
U.S.  representative  to   GATT  Ministerial  meeting, 

885 
Visit  to  Europe  for  talks  with  EEC,   GATT,  and 
OECD  representatives,  180 
Hickenlooper  amendment,  296 

High   seas,    convention    (1958)    on:    Central   African 
Republic,  Nepal,  266 ;  Portugal,  341 ;  South  Africa, 
810 
Highways,    Nepal,    agreement    terminating    regional 
agreement  (1958)  between  India,  Nepal,  and  U.S. 
re  transportation  facilities  development,  585 
Hilsman,  Roger,  Jr.,  271,  765,  897 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  280 

Holy   See,  Vienna  convention  on   consular  relations, 
764 

INDEX,  JANUARY   TO   JUNE    1963 
714-736 — 64 3 


Honduras : 

San  Jos6  meetings  of  Central  American  Presidents 
and  Ministers.     See  San  Jos6  meetings 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  341,  505,  888,  926 
Hong  Kong,  international  wheat  agreement  (1962),  189 
Horsey,  Outerbridge,  506 
Hound  Dog  missile,  44 
Housing,  Costa  Rican  program,  517 
Hughes,  Thomas  L.,  849 
Hungary : 

U.N.  consideration  of  problem  of  (Rowan),  74 

U.S.  position  (Stevenson),  151 
Hydrological  decade,  international,  proposed  (Battle), 

956 
Hydrology  and  Atmospheric  Sciences,  Committee  on 
International  Programs  in,  742 

IAEA.     See  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International 

Iberian  Peninsula  (Pearcy),335 

IBRD.    See  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 

Development 
ICAO.     See  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
Iceland,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  77,  153,  342,  722,  765 
ICJ.    See  International  Court  of  Justice 
IDA.     See  International  Development  Association 
IFC.     See  International  Finance  Corporation 
IJC.     See  International  Joint  Commission 
ILO.     See  International  Labor  Organization 
IMF.     See  Monetary  Fund,  International 
Immigration  (see  also  Visas)  : 

Fingerprint  requirements  for  nonimmigrant  appli- 
cants, agreement  with  Cyprus,  re  waiver  of,  341 
Nonimmigrant    visas,    reciprocal,    agreement    with 
Ecuador,  230 
Imports    (see  also  Customs;   Exports;   Tariff  policy, 
U.S.;  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on; 
and  Trade) : 
Dollar-area  imports,  need  for  relaxation  of  restric- 
tions on  (Trezise),  499 
Duties.     See  Tariff  policy 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Aircraft,  imported  certificates  of  airworthiness  for, 
agreement  with  Japan  for  reciprocal  acceptance, 
342 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material 
convention  (1952)  to  facilitate  importation: 
Tanganyika,  926 
Educational,    scientific,    and    cultural    materials, 

agreement  and  protocol  on :  Italy,  189 
Road   vehicles,    customs   convention    (1954)    on: 
Tanganyika,  377 
U.S.  agricultural,  volume  of,  994 
Income,  convention  (1963)  with  Luxembourg  for  relief 

of  double  taxation  on,  9 
India : 
Communist  China  aggression : 

Addresses  and  statements:  Harriman,  275,  695; 
Kennedy,  Macmillan,  43 ;  Rusk,  642, 664 
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India — Continued 

Communist  China  aggression — Continued 
Military  aid  to: 

Soviet  Union  (Harriman),  276 

U.K.  and  U.S. :  Harriman,  276 ;  Rusk,  249,  439, 

664 
U.S.  defense  production  experts'  consultations, 
283 
Economic  aid  to : 

IBRD  (Johnson),  456 
Soviet  Union  (Harriman),  276 
U.S. :  Bowles,  779 ;  Johnson,  833 
Economic  and  social  developments  in  (Bowles),  940 
Goa,  Indian  takeover  (Meeker),  85 
Pakistan,  relations  with  (Kennedy,  Macmillan),  43 
President  Radhakrishnan  visit  to  U.S.,  883,  969 
Secretary  Rusk,  proposed  visit  to,  484 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  38,  77,  189,  342,  585,  629, 

673,  849,  926 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  848 
Visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  Talbot  to,  purpose  of 
(Rusk),  243 
Indian    Ocean   Expedition,   international,   agreements 

with  India,  189,  849 
Indonesia : 

Communism   and  nationalism   in :    Harriman,  281 ; 

Hilsman,  898 
Soviet  Union  economic  and  military  support  (Harri- 
man), 275 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  38,  585, 926 
U.S.  interest  in  (Harriman) ,  697 
West  New  Guinea,  settlement  of  dispute  with  Nether- 
lands :  Meeker,  84 ;  Rusk,  366 ;  Stevenson,  148 
Industrial  property,  convention  (1883,  as  revised)  for 

protection  of :  Cuba,  266 ;  Switzerland,  266 
Information  activities  and  programs   (see  also  Publi- 
cations and  United  States  Information  Agency)  : 
Expansion  of  (Rusk),  387 

Freedom  and  management  of  news :  Ball,  370 ;  Man- 
ning, 500,  575 ;  Rusk,  365, 366,  438 
Outer  space,  General  Assembly  resolution  concern- 
ing, 29 
UNESCO  program  (Battle),  956 
Viet-Nam   situation,    need   for   improved   coverage 
(Rusk),  238 
Institute  for  educational  planning,  international,  pro- 
posed (Battle),  955 
Institute  of  International  Education,  448 
Instituto  de  Biofisica  de  Universidade  do  Brasil,  radio- 
biological and  research  program,  810 
Intelligence  Advisory  Board,  Foreign,  805 
Interagency  steering  committee  on  air  transport  policy, 

784 
Inter-American  Development  Bank : 
Appropriation  request  for  U.S.  subscription,  for  FT 

1964,  225,  227 
U.S.  alternate  governor,  confirmation  (Bell),  765 
Inter-American  port  and  harbor  conference,  2d,  U.S. 
delegation,  925 


Inter- American  Program  for  Social  Progress,  appropri- 
ation request  for  FY  1964  (Rusk) ,  672 
Inter-American     Treaty     of     Reciprocal     Assistance 

(Rusk),  384 
Intergovernmental    Maritime    Consultative    Organiza- 
tion, convention  on :  Brazil,  629 ;  Syrian  Arab  Re- 
public, 505 
International  air  services  transit  agreement:  Algeria, 

849 ;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  629 
International    Atomic    Energy    Agency.     See    Atomic 

Energy  Agency,  International 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment: 
Africa,  loans  to  (Williams),  603 
Articles  of  agreement:  Ivory  Coast,  504;  Jamaica, 

377 ;  Niger,  765 ;  Upper  Volta,  810 
Assistance  to  India  and  Pakistan  (Johnson),  456 
Financial  statement,  301 

Relationship  to  U.N.  Special  Fund  (Bingham),  261 
U.S.  Executive  Director,  confirmation,  375 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  504,  585,  888 
International  Coffee  Council,  221,  495 
International  commission  on  reduction  of  risk  of  war, 

proposed  (Foster),  8 
International  Cooperation  Administration  (Rusk),  685 
International  Court  of  Justice : 
Advisory  opinion  on  U.N.  assessments  for  financing 
peacekeeping  operations  in  Congo  and  Middle 
East: 
General  Assembly  resolution  accepting,  37 
U.S.  support  and  views:  Klutznick,  30;  Plimpton, 
800;  Rusk,  396 
Judicial  arm  of  the  U.N.  ( Chayes ) ,  565 
Role  of  (Gardner),  792,  794,  795 
Statute  of :  Kuwait,  926 
International  Development  Association : 
Appropriation  request  for  U.S.  subscription  for  FY 

1964,  225,  227 
Articles  of  agreement :  Burma,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ivory   Coast,    Nepal,    504 ;    Niger,    765 ;    Sierra 
Leone,  Tanganyika,  504 
Collaboration  with  U.N.  Special  Fund   (Bingham), 
262 
International  Finance  Corporation,  articles  of  agree- 
ment :  Ivory  Coast,  504 
International  Geophysical  Year  (Meeker),  746 
International  Joint  Commission,  U.S.-Canada,  717 
International  Labor  Conference,  47th  session,  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 959 
International  Labor  Organization : 
Constitution  of,  amendment,  961 
Peace  Corps  program,  agreement  concerning,  546 
International   law    (see   also   International   Court   of 
Justice  and,  Law  of  the  sea)  : 
Challenge  of  in  U.N.,  785 
International  Law  Commission,  795 
Outer  space,  development :  Chayes,  835 ;  Gore,  22 ; 
General  Assembly  resolution,  28;   Meeker,  923 
Role  in  world  affairs :  McGhee,  867 ;  Meeker,  83 
Strengthening,  efforts  for  (Foster),  124 
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International  Monetary  Fund.    See  Monetary  Fund, 

International 
International  office  of  weights  and  measures,  conven- 
tion for  creation  of :  U.A.R.,  722 
International  organizations  (see  also  subject)  : 

Appropriation   request   for   U.S.    contributions,   FY 

1964 :  Kennedy,  226, 228 ;  Rusk,  672 
Calendar  of  meetings,  13,  98,  186,  257,  338,  416,  503, 

580,  718,  807,  952 
Growth  of  law  through  (Meeker),  83 
Staffing  of,  report  released,  809 

Works  of,  application  of  1952  universal  copyright 
convention  to,  protocol  2 :  Finland,  230 ;  Greece, 
997 
International  Telecommunication  Union : 

Frequency  allocation  by  ITU  for  outer  space  commu- 
nications :  Chayes,  837 ;  Gardner,  743 
Proposed  1963  conference  re  space  communications 
(Gore),  26,  29 
International  tensions,  U.S.  efforts  for  reduction  (Gil- 

patric),  126 
International  Year  of  the  Quiet  Sun,  29 
Investment  Guaranty  Program : 
Accomplishments  (Kennedy),  596 
Agreements  with:  Argentina,  998;  Congo  (Leopold- 
ville),  38;  Gabon,  765;  Greece,  810;  Israel,  462; 
Jamaica,  154;  Nigeria,  110;  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago, 266 ;  Tunisia,  629 ;  Venezuela,  77 
Investment  of  private  capital  abroad : 
Agreements   regarding,   U.N.   position    (Stevenson), 

150 
Brazil  (Gordon),  293 
Expropriation.     See  Expropriation 
Greece,  efforts  to  attract,  970 
Latin  America  (Martin),  920 
Nigeria,  458 

Protection  of.     See  Investment  Guaranty  Program 
Role  of  and  U.S.  efforts  to  expand:  Kennedy,  595; 

Rusk,  364 
Tax  credit  for  new  investment,  proposed,  596 
U.N.  Special  Fund  role  (Bingham),  261,  262 
Iran: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  751 
Congratulations  on  results  of  referendum  (Kennedy) , 

316 
Secretary  Rusk  to  visit,  484 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  342, 764 
U.S.  aid  to  (Rusk),  685 
Iraq: 

New  government  (Ball),  369 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  997 
U.S.  recognition,  316 
Ireland,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  230,  764 
Isle  of  Man,  international  wheat  agreement  (1962),  189 
Israel : 

Arab  refugee  problem  :  Rowan,  99 ;  Stevenson,  151 
Technical  assistance  programs  in  Africa  (Williams), 

209 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  38,  266,  306,  341,  377,  462, 
849 


Istomin,  Eugene,  915 

Italy : 

Dispute  with  Austria  over  South  Tyrol  (Meeker),  85 
Imports  from  U.S.,  removal  of  restrictions  on,  12 
NATO  nuclear  force,  Italian  interest  (Rusk),  936 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  154,  189,  230,  341,  418, 

673,  849,  926 
Visit  of  President  Fanfani  to  U.S.,  164 

ITU.     See  International  Telecommunication  Union 

Ivory  Coast,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  504,  505,  764, 
926,  961 

Jackson,  Elmore,  101 
Jamaica : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  77,  154,  341,  377,  418,  585, 

673,  962,  976 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  506 
Japan : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  751 
Consular  convention  with  U.S.,  546,  585 
Cultural  and  educational  exchanges  with  U.S.,  dis- 
cussions on,  97 
North  Pacific  fisheries,  U.S.-Canada- Japan  proposed 

discussions  on,  914 
OECD,  U.S.  supports  membership  in:  Johnson,  609, 

610 ;  Rusk,  572 
Role  as  a  major  nation  (Johnson) ,  606 
Trade : 

Export  pattern,  change  in  (Gordon) ,  292 
With  U.S.  (Johnson),  607,  609 
U.S.-Japanese  compensatory  concessions,  108,  154, 
182,  295 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  154,  305,  342,  418,  673,  722, 
849,  888,  926 
Jayaratnem,  Merenna  Francis  de  Silva,  703 
Jewish  Restitution  Successor  Organization,  618 
Johnson,  James  Allen,  164 
Johnson,  U.  Alexis,  271, 449,  606,  635,  829 
Johnstone,  William  C,  271,  280, 282 
Jones,  J.  Wesley,  376 

Jordan,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  77, 418,  961 
Justice,  Department  of,  600 

Kabore,  Boureima  John,  170 
Katzenbach,  Nicholas  deB.,  719 
Kennedy,  Jacqueline,  90 
Kennedy,  John  F. : 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Atlantic  Alliance,  realities  underlying,  197 
Central  America,  Presidents'  meeting  at  San  Jose, 

511,  520 
Churchill,  Winston,  honorary  citizen  of  U.S.,  715 
Costa  Rica,  visits  to  housing  project  and  univer- 
sity in,  517 
Cuban  Invasion  Brigade,  acceptance  of  flag  and 

welcome  to  U.S.,  88 
Decade  of  Development,  208 

Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  re- 
sumption of  conference,  340 
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Kennedy,  John  F. — Continued 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. — Continued 

International  affairs,  ninth  annual  conference  on, 

greetings  to,  393 
Katanga  secession,  welcomes  end  of,  207 
National  cultural  center,  proposed,  93 
NATO  multilateral  force,  197 
Olympio,  Sylvanus,  death  of,  170 
State  of  the  Union  (excerpts) ,  159 
United  Nations  conference  on  the  application  of 
science  and  technology  for  the  benefit  of  the  less 
developed  areas,  302 
Correspondence  and  messages : 

Africa,  conference  of  heads  of  state,  902 

AID  requested  to  inform  Congress  of  reobligation 

of  funds,  185 
Bataan  Day  commemorated,  647 
Committee  To  Strengthen  the  Security  of  the  Free 

World,  acknowledgment  of  report  from,  574 
Freedom-from-Hunger  Campaign  Week,  254 
Iran,   congratulations   on  results  of  referendum, 

316 
Labor,  inter-American  conference  of  ministers  of, 

884 
Marshall  Plan  employees,  greetings  at  reunion  of, 

647 
Monnet,  Jean,  contribution  to  European  unity,  195 
National  Organizations,  13th  annual  conference  of, 

greetings  to  delegates  of,  531 
New  Year's  greeting  to  Soviet  leaders,  137 
Nuclear  test  ban  proposals,  200 
Saudi  Arabia,  assurance  of  U.S.  cooperation,  144 
Decision  on  Tariff  Commission  recommendation  re 

escape-clause  action  on  imports,  145 
Executive  orders.  See  Executive  orders 
Meetings  with : 

Heads  of  State  and  officials  of,  remarks  and  joint 
communiques :   Canada,  815 ;   Central  America, 
213 ;  Ethiopia,  938 ;  India,  969 ;  Italy,  164 ;  Laos, 
447;  Luxembourg,  776;  Morocco,  601;  Panama, 
171,  213 ;  United  Kingdom,  43 ;  Venezuela,  445 
NATO  Secretary  General,  417 
Messages,  letters,  and  reports  to  Congress : 
Budget  message,  excerpts,  224 
Defense  and  assistance  programs,  request  for  FY 

1964  appropriations,  591 
Economic  report,  excerpts,  228 
National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs,  re  bill  for 

establishment  of,  427 
State  of  the  Union  (excerpts),  159 
Proclamations.     See  Proclamations 
Visit  to  Central  America,  511 
"Kennedy    round".     See   Tariffs    and    trade,    general 

agreement  on  :  International  negotiations,  1964 
Khan,  Muhammad  Zafrulla,  48,  152 
Khrushchev,  Nikita  S.,  50, 137, 198,  201,  775 
Klutznick,  Philip  M.,  30 
Knight,  Ridgeway  B.,  476 
Korea : 

Conflict,  U.N.  role  (Meeker),  86 


Korea — Continued 

General  Assembly  debate  on  Korean  item,  question 
of    participation    of    Korean     representatives 
(Allott)  and  text  of  resolution,  70 
Korea,  north,  rejection  of  U.N.  authority  on  Korean 

question  (Allott),  71,  74 
Korea,  Republic  of : 

Support  of  U.N.  actions  and  invitation  to  participate 
in   General  Assembly   debate   on  Korean  item 
(Allott)  and  text  of  resolution,  72 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  77, 154, 189, 418 
U.S.  views  on  military  junta  rule,  573 
Korry,  Edward  M.,  505 
Kotschnig,  Walter  M.,  264,  625,  765 
Krishnaswamy,  S.  Y.3  663 
Kuwait : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  504,  505, 926 
U.N.  membership,  884 
Kuznetsov,  Vassily  V.,  153  , 

Labor : 
Canada,  proposed  discussions  re  problems  (Kennedy, 

Pearson),  816 
Canal  Zone,  U.S.-Panama  discussions,  172 
Competition   with   world    industries    (MacArthur), 

177 
Efforts  for  disarmament  (Foster),  125 
Inter-American  conference  of  ministers  of,  meeting 

at  Bogota  (Kennedy) ,  884 
International  Labor  Conference,  47th  session,  U.S. 

delegation,  959 
International  Labor  Organization,  546,  961 
Migrant    labor,     agreement     amending     agreement 
(1951)  with  Mexico,  505 
Labor  Organization,  International : 

Conference,  47th  session,  U.S.  delegation,  959 
Constitution  of,  amendment  of,  961 
Peace  Corps  program,  agreement  concerning,  546 
Lachs,  Manfred,  52 
Land  reform : 

Japan,  accomplishments  (Johnson),  610 
Need  for  (Bowles),  942 

U.A.R.,   ban   on  foreign  ownership  of  agricultural 
land,  328 
Laos : 
Cease  fire  in,  U.S.  requests  restoration,  646 
Independence  and  neutrality  of : 
ANZUS  support,  967 

Geneva  accords :  Embassy  statement,  569 ;   Hils- 
man,  897;  Lao-U.S.  communique,  447;  Meeker. 
85;  Rusk,  311,  642,  680,  687,  728,  731 
U.S.-Soviet  support,  775 
Refugee  problem,  567 
Status  of  developments  in : 
Polish  views  (Rusk),  936 
SEATO  position,  643 

U.S.  views:  Johnson,  638;  Rusk,  642,  680,  687 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  77, 110 
Visit  of  King  to  U.S.,  447 
Larsen,  Roy  E.,  448 
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Larson,  Warner,  448 

Latin    America     (see    also    Central    America,    Inter- 
American,  Organization  of  American  States,  and 
individual  countries)  : 
Coffee  trade  problems.     See  Coffee 
Communism  in  and  efforts  against :  Martin,  347,  404, 
711 ;  resolution,  720 ;  Rusk,  386,  472 ;  U.S.  note, 
263 
Council  of  Finance  Ministers,  919 
Economic  and  social  development  (see  also  Alliance 
for  Progress),  progress  and  problems:  Bowles, 
781 ;  Martin,  918 ;  Rusk,  699 
Exports,   problems   of:  Johnson,  834;    Martin,   919 
Free  Trade  Association,  proposed   (Martin),  921 
Population  increase,  problem  of  (Rusk),  687 
Social  science  research  center  in   (Battle),  956 
U.N.  Economic  Commission  for,  765,  918 
UNESCO's  aid  in  education  (Battle),  955 
Laurel-Langley  trade  agreement   (Hilsman),  899,  900 
Law  Commission,  International,  U.S.  proposal  (Gard- 
ner), 795 
Law  Day  (1963),  proclamation, 297 
Law,  international.     See  International  law 
Law  of  the  sea  (see  also  Geneva  conventions  and  Safety 
of  life  at  sea),  conventions  on,  266,  305,  341,  585, 
810 
Leaders  and  specialists,  foreign,  programs  for:  Nor- 

rell,  215 ;  Williams,  69 
Lebanon,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  764, 926 
Lee,  John  M.,  197 
Lee,  Robert  E.,  423 

Legal  Subcommittee,  U.N.  Outer  Space  Committee,  dis- 
cussion of  law  for  outer  space,  22,  835,  923 
Less  developed  countries  (see  also  Newly  independent 
nations)  : 
Commodity  trade.     See  Commodity  trade 
Economic   and   social    development    (see   also   Eco- 
nomic and  technical  aid  and  Economic  and  social 
development)  : 
DAC  aid  (Johnson),  456 
Japanese  aid  (Johnson),  610 

U.N.  Special  Fund,  aid  to  industrialization  (Bing- 
ham), 262 
U.S.  position  and  views:  Ball,  413,  415;  Bowles, 
777,    781,    939;    Cleveland,    63;    Herter,    990; 
Manning,  140;  Rostow,  825;  Schaetzel,  325 
Education  in  and  visits  to  U.S.,  effect  of   (Rusk), 

670 
Financial  aid,  sources  of  (Trezise) ,  973 
GATT   discussions  on  agricultural  products,  ques- 
tion of  participation  in  (Herter),  995 
International  law,  approach  to  (Schwebel),  787 
Population  problems.     See  Population 
Sino-Soviet  views  re  (Hilsman) ,  281 
Trade  problems,  U.N.  conference  proposed  considera- 
tion of,  264,  265 
U.N.  conference  on  application  of  science  and  tech- 
nology in:  Bingham,  461;  Kennedy,  302;  Rusk 
and  U.S.  representatives  to,  188 


Less  developed  countries — Continued 

U.S.  position:  Bowles,  941;  Kennedy,  161;  Rostow, 

554 
UNESCO  programs  in  (Battle),  955,  957 
Lewis,  W.  Arthur,  291 
Liberia,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  764,  888 
Libya,  U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  848 
Liechtenstein,    Vienna    convention   on   consular    rela- 
tions and  optional  protocol,  764 
Lightner,  E.  Allan,  Jr.,  848 
Linowitz,  Sol  M.,  809 
Living  standards  (Williams) ,  903 

Loans,  U.S.     (See  also  Development  Loans  and  Ex- 
port-Import   Bank),   burden  on  taxpayers    (Gor- 
don), 286 
Locke,  Edwin  A.,  Jr.,  540 
London,  Kurt  L.,  271, 279,  282 
Louchheim,  Mrs.  Katie,  716,  801 
Luxembourg : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  9,  77,  230,  403,  418,  505, 

629,  673,  926 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  506 
Visit  of  Grand  Duchess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Jean 
to  U.S.,  647,  776 
Lyerly,  J.  Edward,  190 

MacArthur,  Douglas,  II,  174 
Macmillan,  Harold,  43 
Madagascar.    See  Malagasy  Republic 
Maheu,  Rend,  584,  955 
Malagasy  Republic : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  849,  888, 926 
U.S.   Ambassador,   appointment,  110;   confirmation, 
506 
Malaya,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  230,  265,  378 
Malaysia  Federation,  proposed : 
ANZUS  support,  968 
Statement  (Rusk),  366 
Mali : 

ORT  program  in  (Williams),  209 
Road  trafiBc  convention  (1949) ,  77 
Manila  Pact  (see  also  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organi- 
zation), U.S.  views,  641,  642 
Manning,  Robert  J.,  138, 500,  575 
Mapping    and    aerial    photography,    agreement    with 

Ethiopia,  306 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  Intergovernmen- 
tal, convention  on :  Brazil,  629 ;  Syrian  Arab  Re- 
public, 505 
Marks,  Matthew  J.,  977 

Marriage,  convention  (1962)  on,  Philippines,  926 
Marsden,  Howard  J.,  925 
Marsh,  Helen,  55 
Marshall  Plan,  647,  779,  830 
Martin,  Edwin  M. : 
Addresses  and  statements: 

American  states,  interdependence  of,  710 
Communist   subversion  in   Western   Hemisphere, 

347,  404 
Latin  American  economic  development,  918 
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Martin,  Edwin  M. — Continued 

Confirmation  as  U.S.  representative  to  10th  session 

of  ECLA,  765 
Meeting  of  Ambassadors  at  San  Salvador,  participa- 
tion, 213 
Mauritania,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  230,  341 
Mauritius,  international  wheat  agreement  (1962),  189 
Mayobre,  Jose  Antonio,  918 
McDermott,  Walsh,  188,  302 
McGhee,  George  C,  493,  765,  771 

Measures  and  weights,  convention  (1875)  creating  in- 
ternational office  of  and  convention  (1921)  amend- 
ing :  U.A.R.,  722 
Medical  research  centers,  SEATO,  644 
Meeker,  Leonard  C,  83,  746,  923 
Mennin,  Peter,  448 
Merchant,  Livingston,  197 
Mercury  project,  tracking  facilities  for,  agreement  with 

Australia,  377 
Merrow,  Chester  Earl,  630 

Meteorological  Organization,  World.     See  World  Mete- 
orological Organization 
Meteorological  research : 

Barbados,  agreement  with  U.K.  for,  266 

Indian  Ocean,  agreements  with  India  concerning,  189, 

849 
Mexico,  agreement  extending  1957  agreement,  629 
Meteorological  satellites : 
Canada,  agreement  for  establishment  of  command 

and  data  acquisition  station,  154 
U.N.  and  U.S.  programs :  Gardner,  740,  741 ;  Gore,  26 ; 
Meeker,  747 
Mexico : 

Air  transport  talks  with  U.S.,  840 

Broom  production  costs,  use  in  U.S.  determination  of 

duties  on  broom  imports,  376 
Migrant  labor,  agreement  with  U.S.,  505 
Travel    between    Cuba    and    Mexico,    problem    of 

(Rusk),  474 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  77, 153,  505,  629,  926 
Miami,  Coordinator  of  Cuban  Affairs  field  office  estab- 
lished, 190 
Middle  East.     See  Near  and  Middle  East 
Migrant  labor,  agreement  with  Mexico,  505 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  (1962),  admin- 
istration of,  Executive  order,  255 
Military  aircraft,  U.S.,  "failsafe"  procedure,  4 
Military  alliance,  Sino-Soviet  (Hilsman),  274 
Military  assistance    (see  also  Military  missions,  and 
Mutual  defense)  : 
Authorization   and   appropriation   requests  for   FY 
1964:  Bell,  882;  Kennedy,  224,  226;  Rusk,  667, 
672 
Latin  America  (Martin),  406 
Objectives  (Kennedy),  593,  595 
Military  missions: 

El  Salvador,  agreement  extending  1954  Army  mission 

agreement  with,  888 
Exchange  of,  Soviet  proposal  for  (Foster),  7 
Mills,  H.  R.,  979 


Mir6  Cardona,  Jose,  709,  985,  988 
Missiles : 
NATO  multilateral  nuclear  force.    See  under  North 

Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Polaris.     See  Polaris  missiles 
Soviet,  in  Cuba,  question  of  withdrawal.     See  Cuba : 

Soviet  troops  and  military  equipment 
U.S.  margin  of  superiority  in  (Gilpatric),  126 
U.S.  supply  to : 

Japan,  agreement  re,  888 

U.K.,  consultations  and  agreement  re,  44,  368,  673, 
759 
Use  in  multilateral  nuclear  force :  Ball,  738 ;  McGhee, 
775 ;  Rostow,  859 
Monetary  Fund,  International : 
Argentina,  loan  to,  617 
Articles  of  agreement:  Ivory  Coast,  504;  Jamaica, 

377 ;  Niger,  765 ;  Upper  Volta,  810 
Brazil,  proposed  financial  negotiations,  560 
Compensatory  financing  facility  (Blumenthal),  847 
New  borrowing  arrangement  (Trezise),  973 
U.S.  Executive  Director,  confirmation,  375 
Mongolia,  People's  Republic  of : 
Sino-Soviet  rivalry  (Hilsman),  272,  273 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  341,  629 
Monnet,  Jean,  195,  323,  324 
Monroe  Doctrine,  732 

Montserrat,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  189,  306 
Moon,  Surveyor  project,  746 
Morgan,  Edward  P.,  369 

Morocco,  visit  of  King  Hassan  II  to  U.S.,  601 
Morris,  Brewster  H.,  765 
Morrison,  de  Lesseps  S„  264 
Morrow,  Conrad  F.,  271, 282 
Moscoso,  Teodoro,  213 
Moyers,  Bill  D.,  153,  376 

Mozambique,  U.S.  proposal  for  study  by  U.N.  repre- 
sentatives, withdrawal  of,  105,  583 
Mpakaniye,  Lazare,  317 
Muniz,  Carlos  Manuel,  170, 211 
Munro,  Sir  Leslie,  75,  76,  77 
Mutual  defense  and  assistance  program   (Kennedy), 

161,  162 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961,  216 

NAC.     See  North  Atlantic  Council 

NAFSA.    See  National  Association  of  Foreign  Student 

Advisers 
Narcotics.    See  Drugs,  narcotic 

NASA.     See  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration 
Nassau  meeting  (President  Kennedy,  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan)  : 
Implementation  of,  368 

Joint  communique  and  attached  statement,  43 
Provisions  of  (Kennedy),  160 
National  academy  of  foreign  affairs,  proposed : 
Address  (Lee),  424,  425 
Panel  recommendation,  47 
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National  academy  of  foreign  affairs— Continued 
President's  budget  message,  228 
Proposed  legislation : 
Memorandum  (Rusk),  429 
President's  letter  of  transmittal,  427 
Senate  Committee  hearings:  Ball,  619;  Orrick,  623 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Programs  in  Atmospheric  Sciences  and  Hy- 
drology (Gardner),  742 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Teaching  of  English 

as  a  Foreign  Language,  96 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  Sur- 
veyor project,  proposed  programs   (Meeker),  746 
National    Association    of    Foreign    Student    Advisers 

(Battle),  752 
National  Coffee  Association,  220 
National  cultural  center,  proposed,  93 
National  defense  and  security : 
Importance  of  (Gilpatric),  118 
Maintenance  (Kennedy),  163 

Relationship  of  foreign  aid  programs  to  (Kennedy), 
591 
National  Defense  Education  Act  (Bowles),  783 
National  Meteorological  Center  (Gardner),  741 
National   organizations,    13th   annual   conference   of, 

greeting  to  delegates  (Kennedy),  531 
Nationalism : 

Communism,  incompatibility  between  (Johnson),  277 
Newly  independent  nations:  Johnson,  450;  Steven- 
son, 523 
Nationalization  of  U.S.  property  in  Ceylon,  question  of 

compensation,  240,  241,  328 
NATO.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Natural     resources,      permanent     sovereignty     over 

(Stevenson),  150 
Naval  communication   center,   agreement   relating  to 

establishment  of,  with  Australia,  926 
Naval  ships.    See  Ships 
Navigation,   treaties   concerning,   with :    Luxembourg, 

403, 418,  505  ;  Netherlands,  418 
Nazi  Persecution,  Association  of  Victims  of,  45 
Near  and  Middle  East  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
Arab    refugee   problem:    Rowan   and    General   As- 
sembly resolution,  99 ;  Stevenson,  151 
Central  Treaty  Organization.     See  Central  Treaty 

Organization 
Great  Powers  disputes  in,  U.N.  role   (Meeker),  85 
Situation  in  (Rusk),  475 

U.N.  peacekeeping  operation  in,  financing:  Gardner, 
536 ;  General  Assembly  resolutions,  37 ;  Klutz- 
nick,  30 
Nepal,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  266,  305,  504,  505,  585 
Netherlands : 

Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,   38,   230,  342,  418,  462. 

849,  926 
West  New  Guinea,  settlement  of  dispute  with  In- 
donesia :  Meeker,  84 ;  Rusk,  366 ;  Stevenson,  148 
Neutrality  and  nonalined  nations : 
African  (Williams),  902 
Decrease  in  ( Rusk ) ,  204 


Neutrality  and  nonalined  nations — Continued 
Sino-So viet  views  (Johnson),  279 
U.S.  views  (Kennedy),  161 
Nevis  and  Anguilla,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  189,  306 
New  York  State  Power  Authority,  717 
New  Zealand: 

ANZUS  Council  meeting,  967 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  305, 926 
Newly  independent  nations    (see  also  Less  developed 
countries)  : 
Africa  (Williams),  541 
Communist  threat  (Williams),  877 
U.N.  role  and  actions:  Cleveland,  875;  Stevenson, 

149 
U.S.  relations :  Bowles,  817 ;  Williams,  457,  901 
Newman,  J.  Wilson,  732,  734 

Niagara  River,  International  Joint  Commission's  ap- 
proval requested  by  New  York  State  for  removal 
of  shoal  in,  717 
Nicaragua : 

International  coffee  agreement,  926 
San  Jose  meetings  of  Central  American  Presidents 
and  Ministers.     See  San  Jose  meetings 
Niger,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  77,  110,  230,  764,  765, 

962 
Nigeria : 

Economic  development  (Williams),  458 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110, 962 
Nimbus  satellite,  27,  747 
Nkrumah,  Kwame,  cited,  544 
Nongovernmental  organizations : 
Foreign  policy  conference,  935,  946 
Role  in  aid  program  (Bowles),  944 
Non-self-governing  territories : 

Nyasaland  protectorate,  attainment  of  self-govern- 
ment, 585 
Portuguese  territories.     See  under  Portugal 
South-West  Africa,  U.S.  position  (Williams),  605 
Trust  Territory  of  Pacific  Islands,  615,  946,  968 
NORAD.     See  North  American  Air  Defense  Command 
Norrell,  Mrs.  Catherine  D.,  153,  214 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command,  244,  936 
North  Atlantic  Council : 
Ministerial  meetings : 

Ottawa    (1963),   text   of  communique,   895;   U.S. 

delegation,  896 
Paris  (1962),  text  of  communique,  9;  U.S.  delega- 
tion, 11 
Multilateral  nuclear  force  discussions,  principal  U.S. 

members,  197 
U.S.  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Atlantic,  appoint- 
ment (Smith),  521 
North  Atlantic  Ocean  stations,  1954  agreement  on: 
Current  actions,  Japan,  722 
Entry  into  force  of  amendment  to,  462 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization : 
Armed  forces : 

Canadian  forces  in  Europe,  question  of  U.S.  supply- 
ing nuclear  weapons  to,  243 
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North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization — Continued 
Armed  forces — Continued 

Jupiter  missiles,  replaced  with  Polaris  missiles, 

242,  247,  896 
Modernization  program  (Rusk),  247 
NAC  communiques,  10,  895 
Nuclear  force.     See  infra 
Status  of  forces,  agreements  concerning :  Belgium, 

888 ;  Germany,  961 
U.K.  and  U.S.  forces,  discussions  on  assignment 
to,  368 
Atlantic  Policy  Advisory  Group,  3d  meeting,  721 
Consultations  in:  McGhee,  774;  Rusk,  242,  646 
Council  of.     See  North  Atlantic  Council 
Cuban  crisis,  unity  during  (Rusk),  135 
European  unity,  effect  on    (Tyler),  648 
Importance  and  success  of :  Kennedy,  197  ;  Rusk,  205, 

246, 392,  442 ;  Schaetzel,  325 
Missile  bases,  purpose  of  ( Rusk ) ,  361 
Nuclear  force,  multilateral,  proposed : 

French  rejection,  effect  of  (Rusk),  205,  206 
Italian-U.S.  discussions,  164,  936 
Negotiations,  U.S.  representatives,  197 
Soviet  position,  862,  896 
Support  for  (Rusk),  315 
U.K.-U.S.  talks,  44,  932 

U.S.  position  and  views :  Ball,  372,  373,  414,  736, 
738;  Beam,  491;  Kennedy,  160;  Manning,  141; 
McGhee,  775 ;  Rostow,  552,  857 ;  Rusk,  315,  385, 
389,  390,  392,  468,  469,  759,  937 ;  Schaetzel,  327 ; 
U.S.  note,  860 
Western   Europe-U.S.   consultations    (Rusk),  434 
Objectives  and  commitments :  Bingham,  105 ;  NAC 
communique,  896 ;  Rusk,  384,  700 ;  Schaetzel,  326 ; 
U.S.  note,  861 
Secretary  General,  visit  to  U.S.,  417 
U.S.  participation  and  commitment  to :  Chayes,  319 ; 
Rusk,  314 
North  Borneo,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  189,  585,  962 
North  Pacific  fisheries.     See  under  Fish  and  fisheries 
Norway,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  266,  305,  585,  764, 

810,  849,  926 
NS  Savannah,  agreements  concerning : 
Belgium,  visit  to  Belgian  ports,  810 
Netherlands,  public  liability  for  damage,  342,  926 
Norway,  use  of  ports  and  territorial  waters,  585 
Nubian  monuments,  957 
Nuclear  defense  or  deterrent : 

NATO  and  Europe.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization :  Nuclear  force,  multilateral  proposed 
U.K.: 

Consultations  on,  43,  368,  932 
Polaris  missiles,  agreement  for  sale,  673,  759 
Nuclear  energy.     See  Atomic  energy,  NS  Savannah, 

and  Nuclear  headings 
Nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  proposed : 

Provision  re  nonparticipating  nations :  Dean,  125 ; 

Rusk,  241 
U.S.  views  and  efforts    (Rusk),  239,  240,  241,  485, 


Nuclear  training  and  research  equipment,  agreement 

granting  to  India,  342 
Nuclear  weapons : 
Accidental  war,   measures  for  reducing  danger  of 

(Foster),  4, 118 
Canada,  negotiations  with,  concerning :  Department, 

243  ;  Rusk,  235,  242,  435,  936 
China,  Communist,  capability  (Rusk),  249 
Competitive  situation  (Rusk),  468 
Delivery   vehicles,   Soviet  proposal  for  destruction 

(Foster),  133 
Dissemination    of,    problems    of :    ANZUS    Council 
views,  968;  Ball,  737;  Beam,  490;  Rusk,  486; 
Rostow,  552 
NATO    nuclear   force.     See   under   North    Atlantic 

Treaty  Organization 
Security  and  disarmament,  problem  of  (Foster),  128 
Stockpiles  of  (Rusk),  486 
Tests.     See  Nuclear  weapons  tests 
U.K.-U.S.  relationship  re,  43,  368,  759,  857 
U.S.  monopoly,  problem  of  (Manning),  141 
Nuclear  weapons  tests : 

Atmospheric  tests,  Soviet  position  (Rusk),  931,  938 
Cessation  of: 
ANZUS  Council  views,  968 
Inspection  and  control  of : 

Soviet  position :  Dean,  122 ;  Foster,  130,  399,  401 ; 

Khrushchev,  198,  201 ;  Rusk,  202,  236,  238,  471 

U.S.   proposal  and   position :   Foster,   130,  399, 

400,  401;  Kennedy,  200;  Rusk,  203,  236,  238, 

241,  249,  250,  367,  432,  439 

Negotiations : 

Progress  of  (Kennedy-MacMillan) ,  43 
Question  of  summit  meeting  (Rusk),  934 
Resumption  at  Geneva  (Ball),  375 
U.K.,  U.S.,  U.S.S.R.,  announced,  127;  exchanges 
and  progress,  198 ;  suspension  of,  235,  236,  403 
U.S.  efforts  and  position :  ACDA,  403 ;  Rusk,  367, 
485,  931 
Soviet  position,  367, 433,  931,  938 
U.S.  position  and  proposals :  ACDA  statement,  403 ; 
Beam,  489 ;  Foster,  118, 130,  398 ;  Gore,  23 ;  Rusk, 
485 ;  McGhee,  869 
Chinese  and  French  tests  (Rusk),  241 
Detection  of,  Pugwash  conference  proposal,  199,  201 
U.S.  underground  tests  in  Nevada : 
Postponed  (Kennedy),  238 

Resumption  of,  preparations  for  (Rusk),  237,  241, 
250 
Nyasaland  and  Rhodesia,  Federation  of.     See  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland,  Federation  of 

OAS.     See  Organization  of  American  States 

O'Brien,  Frank,  271,  281 

Obscene  publications,  agreement  to  repress  circulation 
of:  Madagascar,  849 

Observation  posts,  proposed  as  deterrent  against  in- 
advertent war  (Foster),  6 

Observer  corps,  U.N.,  proposed,  795 

Oceanographic  program,  UNESCO  (Battle),  956 
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OECD.     See  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 

and  Development 
Oil: 

Pollution  of  sea  by,  convention  (1954)  for  prevention 

of,  with  annexes :  Jordan,  961 ;  U.A.R.,  888 
Soviet  exports  to  Communist  China,  279 
Soviet  supply  to  Cuba,  473 
Venezuela,  position  in  world  market,  447 
Okazaki,  Katsuo,  55 
Olympio,  Sylvanus,  170 
ONUC.    See  Congo,  Republic  of  the:  U.N.  role  and 

operation  in 
Opium.     See  under  Drugs,  narcotic 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment : 
Development  Assistance  Committee.    See  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee 
Japan,  U.S.  supports  membership  for:  Johnson,  609, 

610 ;  Rusk,  572 
Less  developed  countries,  aid  to  (Rusk),  315 
Negotiations  for  reduction  of  trade  barriers,  pro- 
posed (Herter),  298 
Progress  of  (Ball),  413,  414 

Secretary-General,  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  proposed  talks  with,  180 
Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation,   agreement  on: 

Brazil,  888 ;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  377 
Organization  of  American  States : 
Action  and  efforts  against  subversive  activities :  Cen- 
tral   American    declaration,    517;    Martin,   407, 
712 ;  Rusk,  440 
Cuban  crisis,  role  and  efforts:  Martin,  405;  Rusk, 

135 ;  Stevenson,  704 
Dominican-Haitian  dispute,  role  in  (Yost),  958 
Soviet  troops  in  Cuba,  question  of  U.S.  request  for 

action  (Ball),  371 
Support  of,  U.S.-Venezuela  call  for,  446 
U.S.  warning  of  Cuban  threat,  263 
Orlansky,  Mrs.  Jesse,  115, 123, 126 
Orlich,  Francisco,  213 
Ormsby  Gore,  David,  198,  715 
Orrick,  William  H.,  Jr.,  623 
ORT.     See  American  Organization  for  Rehabilitation 

Through  Training 
OTC.     See  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation 
Outer  Mongolia.     See  Mongolia 
Outer  space  (see  also  Satellites,  earth)  : 
Committee  on  Space  Research,  24, 924 
Law,  proposals  and  discussions :  Chayes,  835 ;  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution,  28 ;  Gore,  22 ;  Meeker, 
923 
Meteorology,    development   of   and   U.S.   objectives 

(Gardner),  740 
Observation  in  (Meeker),  746 

U.N.  role  and  efforts:  Gardner,  745;  Gore,  21;  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution,  28 
U.S.  programs  and  policy:  Gardner,  740;  Gore,  21; 

Rusk,  295,  387,  683 
UNESCO  program  (Battle),  956 


Outer  space — Continued 
Vehicle   tracking,   agreements   re:   Australia,   377; 
Mexico,  926 
Outer  Space,  U.N.  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of : 
Legal  Subcommittee,  discussions :  Chayes,  836 ;  Gore, 

22 ;  Meeker,  923 
Scientific    and   Technical    Subcommittee,   proposals 
(Gore),  22 

Pacific  community  (Cleveland),  613 
Pacific  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the : 
ANZUS  Council  recommendation  for  economic  and 

social  development,  968 
U.S.  administration  of  (Cleveland),  615 
U.S.  Survey  Mission,  proposed  visit  to,  946 
Pacific  settlement  of  disputes : 
Conventions    for     (1899    and    1907)      (Permanent 
Court    of    Arbitration)  :    Byelorussian    S.S.R., 
Cameroon,     Congo     (Leopoldville),     Honduras, 
Israel     (1907    convention),    Ukrainian    S.S.R., 
Upper  Volta,  341 
Optional  protocol  of  signature  concerning :  Portugal, 

341 
Vienna   convention  on  consular  relations,  optional 
protocol  relating  to.     See  Consular  relations 
Pahlavi,  Mohammad  Reza,  317 
Pakistan : 

Afghanistan,  resumption  of  relations  (Rusk),  931 
CENTO  Ministerial  Council  meeting,  484 
Dispute  with  India,  43,  439 
IBRD  aid  to  (Johnson),  456 
Loan  of  vessel  from  U.S.,  agreement  on,  418 
Palestine  refugees,  U.S.  position :  Rowan,  99 ;  Steven- 
son, 151 
Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American  Week,  1963 : 
Proclamation,  317 
Statement  (Stevenson),  704 
Pan- Africanism  (Williams),  902 
Pan-Africanist  Congress  (Williams), 880 
Panama : 

San  Jose  meetings  of  Central  American  Presidents 

and  Ministers.     See  San  Jose  meetings 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  38, 306,  926 
Visit  of  President  Chiari  to  U.S.,  171 
Papaligouras,  Panagiotis,  970 
Papua,  New   Guinea,   international  coffee   agreement 

(1962),  926 
Paraguay,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  505, 673 
Pavicevic,  Miso,  55 
Pazhwak,  Abdul  Rahman,  57 
PCC.    See    United    Nations    Palestine    Conciliation 

Commission 
Peace : 
Peacemaking  role  of  U.N.  (Kennedy),  163 
Prospects  for  (Rusk),  202,  203,  204 
Peace  Corps : 
Appropriation  request  for  FY  1964  (Kennedy),  226, 
227 
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Peace  Corps — Continued 

Deputy  Director,  appointment  and  confirmation,  153, 

376 
Importance  (Kennedy),  162 
Programs : 

Africa  (Kotschnig),  627 

Agreements  concerning :  Guatemala,  546 ;  Guinea, 
77 ;  ILO,  546 ;  India,  77 ;  Indonesia,  585 ;  Niger, 
962 
Peace  Observation  Commission,  U.N.,  795 
Peaceful  coexistence : 

China,  Communist,  rejection,  273 
U.S.S.R.  views  (Schwebel),  788 
Pearcy,  G.  Etzel,  330 
Pearson,  Lester  B.,  148,  815 
Pendell,  Gerald,  164 
Pengel,  Johan,  838 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  341 
Personnel,  Foreign  Affairs,  Committee  on,  425,  429,  622 
Persons  on  leave,  agreement  with  Germany  on  status 

of,  962 
Peru: 

Communist  subversion  (Martin),  355 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  189,  764,  926 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  376 
Petroleum.     See  Oil 
Philippines : 

Bataan  Day,  commemoration  of  (Kennedy),  647 
Economic  and  social  development  (Hilsman),  897 
Fulbrigbt  agreement,  ceremonies  on  15th  anniversary 

of,  545 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  266,  378,  673,  764,  888,  926 
Pilotage  services  on  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
River,  coordination  of,  agreement  amending  agree- 
ment (1961)  with  Canada,  418 
Plimpton,  Francis  T.  P.,  796 
Poland : 

Agricultural   commodities   agreement,   text   of,  303, 

306 
Laos  situation,  views  on,  936,  938 
Most-favored-nation   tariff   treatment,   question  of: 

Kennedy,  599 ;  Rusk,  239 ;  Tyler,  947 
Political  situation  in  (Tyler),  950 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  303, 306,  377 
U.S.  children's  hospital  in,  672 
Polaris  missiles: 

French  rejection  of  U.S.  offer  (Rusk),  205,  206 
Replacement  for  Jupiter  missiles  (Rusk),  242,  247, 

391 
Role  in  NATO  defense  pattern:  Ball,  738;  Chayes, 

321 ;  Kennedy,  Macmillan,  44 
U.S.  sale  to  U.K. : 
Consultations,  44, 368 
Text  of  agreement,  673, 759 
Police  Academy,  Inter- American  (Martin),  407 
Pollution  of  sea  by  oil,  international  convention  (1954) 
with    annexes,   for   prevention    of :    Jordan,   961 ; 
U.A.R.,  888 
Popov,  Lyubomir,  946 


Population  growth,  problems  of : 
U.N.  research  and  studies :  Gardner,  14, 18,  906,  909 ; 

Martin,  919 
U.S.  views  and  proposed  program  (Gardner),  912 
Port  and  harbor  conference,  2d  inter-American,  U.S. 

delegation,  925 
Porter,  William  J.,  505 
Portugal : 

African  territories,  U.S.  views:  Yates,  582;  Williams, 

694 
Arms   diversion    to   Angola,   refutation  of  by   U.S. 

(Bingham),  104 
Goa,  Indian  takeover  (Meeker),  85 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  110,  306,  341,  418,  926 
U.N.  representatives  proposed  visit  to  Angola  and 
Mozambique,  withdrawal  of  U.S.  proposal  for, 
105 
Postage  stamps,  Canal  Zone,  U.S.-Panama  discussions 

re  usage  of  Panamanian  stamps  in,  172 
Postal  convention  (1959),  universal,  with  final  proto- 
col, annex,  regulations  of  execution  and  provisions 
re  airmail :  Burundi,  810 ;  Cuba,  765 ;  Dominican 
Republic,   Honduras,   Nepal,   505;    Rwanda,   810; 
Tanganyika,  Upper  Volta,  765 
Poultry,  EEC  import  fees  (Herter) ,  996 
Prebisch,  Raul,  918 

Presidential  advisory  panel  on  the  National  academy 
of  foreign  affairs :  Ball,  622 ;  Lee,  424,  426 ;  Rusk, 
429 
Press,  the : 

Caribbean  press  secretaries  meeting  at  Oaxaca,  post- 
poned, 809 
Freedom  of  and  management  of  news,  question  of: 
Ball,  370 ;  Manning,  500,  575 ;  Rusk,  365,  366,  438 
Prince  Jean  of  Luxembourg,  647, 776 
Prisoners : 

Bay  of  Pigs  invasion,  Cuba,  return  to  U.S.,  88 
Geneva  conventions  (1949)  relative  to  treatment  of 
prisoners    of    war :    Cyprus,    Ireland,    Malaya, 
Mauritania,  230 
U.S.  prisoners  in  Cuba,  visit  by  Swiss  representa- 
tives, 137 
Proclamations  by  the  President : 
Churchill,  Winston,  honorary  citizen  of  U.S.  (3525), 

716 
Law  Day,  1963  (3515),  297 

National  Freedom-from-Hunger  Week  (3514),  255 
Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American  Week,  1963 

(3519),  317 
United  Nations  Day,  1963  (3533),  806 
World  Trade  Week,  1963  (3532) ,  758 
Procurement,  direct,  agreement  with  Germany  on  set- 
tlement of  disputes  from,  962 
Project    Mercury,    tracking   facilities   for,   agreement 

with  Australia,  377 
Project  Vela,  125,  491 

Propaganda    (see  also  Communism:   Aggression  and 
subversive  activities)  : 
Africa :  Manning,  141 ;  Williams,  877 
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Propaganda — Continued 
Cuban.    See  Cuba:  Aggressive  and  subversive  ac- 
tivities 
Latin  America :  Martin,  347,  404,  711 ;  Rusk,  386,  472 ; 
U.S.  note,  263 
Property : 
Bulgaria,   U.S.   owners   to   file  tax   forms  on,   905 
Excess,  agreement  with  Korea  waiving  restrictions 

for  disposal  of,  418 
Expropriated.    See  Expropriation 
Industrial,    convention    (1883)    for    protection  of: 
Cuba,  266 ;  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  998 ;  Switz- 
erland, 266 ;  Tanganyika,  998 
Publications : 

Congressional  documents  relating  to  foreign  policy, 

lists,  229,  329,  376,  579,  717,  883,  917,  951 
Obscene  publications,  agreement  on   repression  of 

circulation  of,  Madagascar,  849 
State  Department : 
Department  of  State  1963,  published,  849 
Documents  on  German  Foreign  Policy,  1918-1945, 
Series  G   (1933-1937),  The  Third  Reich:  First 
Phase,  Volume  IV,  April  1,  1935-March  4,  1936, 
released,  77 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1942,  Vol- 
ume VI,  The  American  Republics,  released,  883 
Foreign  Relations  series,  Advisory  Committee  rec- 
ommendation for  (Rusk),  586 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  Analy- 
sis of  United  States  Negotiations,  vol.  IV,  pub- 
lished, 889 
Lists  of  recent  releases,  78,  190,  378,  506,  586,  673, 

766,  850,  889,  962 
Staffing  International  Organizations,   report,  809 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs,  Report  of  Survey  of 
Cultural  Presentations  Program,  46 
United  Nations : 
Housing,  Building  and  Planning  in  the  Develop- 
ment Decade,  report,  262 
Lists  of  current  documents,  107,  340,  462,  528,  584, 
809,  925,  960 
Pugwash  conference,  10th,  at  London,  "black  box"  pro- 
posal for  detecting  nuclear  tests,  122,  199,  201 
Punta  del  Este,  charter  of,  411,  706,  884 

Quezon  City  (Bagobantay),  agreement  with  Philip- 
pines re  relinquishment  of  U.S.  naval  transmitting 
facility,  266 

Racial  discrimination : 
Apartheid  (Williams),  604 
Effect  on  foreign  relations  (Rusk),  934,  935 
Radhakrishnan,  Sarvepalli,  883,  969 
I      Radio : 

Regulations  (1959),  annexed  to  1959  international 
telecommunication  convention.  See  under  Tele- 
communication convention  (1959) 


Radio — Continued 

U.S.  agreements  with : 
Dominican     Republic,     communications     between 

amateur  stations  on  behalf  of  3d  parties,  998 
Philippines : 

Broadcasting  facilities,  agreement  and  protocol, 

962 
U.S.  naval  transmitting  facility,  relinquishment, 
266 
Radioactive  fallout,  problem  of  (Rusk) ,  487 
Rana,  Jagdish  S.,  57 
Randall,  Clarence  B.,  296,  540 
Ranger,  tuna  boat,  976n 
Read,  Benjamin  H.,  672 
Reciprocal    Trade    Agreements    Act,    program    under 

(Weiss),  653 
Red  Cross,  American,  137 

Refugee  Assistance  Act   (1962),  designation  of  func- 
tions, Executive  order,  255 
Refugees  and  displaced  persons : 
Arab  refugee  problems,  need  for  solution  and  U.S. 

views :  Rowan,  99 ;  Stevenson,  151 
Copyright  convention   (1952),  universal,  protocol  1 
on    application    to    works    of:    Finland,    546; 
Greece,  997 
Cuban.     See  under  Cuba 
Korean,  UNCURK  report,  73 
Laos,  problem  in,  567 
Vietnamese  (Rusk),  728 
Relay  satellite,  25, 171 

Relief  supplies  and  packages,  duty-free  entry  and  de- 
frayment  of    inland    transportation    charges    on, 
agreement  amending  1955  agreement  with  Korea, 
154 
Research  equipment,   nuclear,  agreement  with  India 

granting,  342 
Retalis,  John  D.,  59 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Federation  of : 
Nyasaland    protectorate,    acquires    self-government, 

585 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  888,  998 
U.S.  position  (Williams),  604 
Ribeiro,  Miguel  Augustus,  751 
Rio  Treaty,  384 
Rivera,  Julio  A.,  213 
Rivkin,  William  R.,  506 
Road    traffic,    convention    (1949)    on,    with    annexes: 

Bulgaria,  585 ;  Mali,  77 
Road  vehicles,  customs  convention   (1954)   on  tempo- 
rary importation :  Tanganyika,  377 
Robbins,  Allan  J.,  296 

Rome  Treaty   (see  also  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity), 414 
Rossel,  Mrs.  Agda,  54 
Rossides,  Zenon,  59 
Rostow,  Walt  W.,  551,  824,  840,  855 
Rowan,  Carl  T.,  74,  99,  505 
Royall,  Kenneth,  732 
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Rusk,  Dean: 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements : 

Afghanistan  and  Pakistan,  resumption  of  relations 

between,  931 
Arab  states,  situation  in,  435 
Armed  forces,  U.S.,  purpose  of,  383 
Arms  control  and  disarmament,  U.S.  policy  on, 

115,  127 
Atlantic   community,   grand   design   for   and   De 

Gaulle's  position  re,  246,  248 
Atomic  radiation,  problem  of,  487 
Berlin  situation,  135,  700 
"Books  USA"  campaign,  806 
Brazil : 

Finance  Minister,  proposed  visit  to  U.S.,  434 

U.S.  economic  aid,  review  of,  934 
Canada,  nuclear  weapons  negotiations,  235,  435,  936 
Caribbean  area,  surveillance  of  traffic  in,  684 
Central  America,  common  market  in,  437 
Central    Treaty    Organization,    11th    ministerial 

meeting,  841 
Ceylon,  negotiations  for  compensation  of  expro- 
priated property,  240,  241 
China,  Communist : 

Nuclear  weapon  development,  problem  of,  249 

Recognition,  question  of,  702 

Trade,  U.S.  position,  645 

U.S.  policy  toward,  271,  283 
Communism,  threat  of  aggression  of,  842 
Communist  meetings   at  Moscow,  effect   of,  933 
Congo,  U.N.  forces  in,  437, 442 
Cuba.    See  Cuba  and  Cuban  crisis 
Ecuador,  tuna  fishing  problem  with,  976 
EEC,  U.S.  relationships  with,  701 
18-nation  committee  on  disarmament,  conference 

of,  389,  703 
Foreign  aid  program : 

Administration,  problems  of,  363,  366,  684 

Appropriations  request  for  FY  1964,  664 

Effect  on  balance  of  payments,  734 

Swearing-in  of  new  Administrator,  65 
Foreign  policy,  U.S. : 

Conduct  of,  367 

Congressional  support  re,  363 

Effect  of  race  discrimination  on,  935 

Objectives,  282,  679 

Problems  and  developments,  311 

Status  of,  203 
Foreign  trade,  promotion  of,  734 
France,  U.S.  policy  toward,  368 
Free-world  struggle  for  security  and  freedom,  383 
GATT  tariff  negotiations,  prospects  of,  937 
German-French  proposed  treaty,  242 
Haiti,  question  of  diplomatic  break  with,  936 
India,  U.S.  aid  to,  249,  439,  664 
Investment  of  private  capital  abroad,  object  of, 

364 
Japan,  U.S.  supports  membership  in  OECD,  572 
Laos,  situation  in,  687,  936,  938 


Rusk,  Dean — Continued 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements — Continued 
Latin  America : 

Communist  activities,  efforts  to  prevent,  440,  472 

Population  increase,  problem  of,  687 
Malaysia,  Federation  of,  proposed,  366 
Middle  East,  situation  in,  475 
Monroe  Doctrine,  732 
NATO: 

Commitments  of,  700 

Consultations  in,  242 

Importance  of,  205,  442 

Multilateral  nuclear  force,  361,  390,  434,  469, 
932,  936 
Neutralism,  decrease  in,  204 
News,  question  of  management  of,  365,  366 
Nuclear  test  ban : 

Control  of,  249 

Soviet  position,  931,  938 

Western  position,  931 
Nuclear  test  ban  treaty : 

French  and  Chinese  participation,  question  of, 
241 

Negotiations  for,  367,  934 

Purpose  and  effects  of,  239,  240 

Soviet  position  on,  433 

U.S.  efforts,  485 
Nuclear  weapons : 

Dangers  in  spread  of,  486 

National  nuclear  forces,  932,  937 

Stockpiles  of,  486 
Nuclear  weapons  tests : 

Detection  equipment  for,  question  of,  241 

Soviet  position  on,  202, 238 

U.S.  suspension,  250 
Peace,  prospects  for,  202, 203,  204 
Polaris  missiles,  391 

Presidents'  conference  in  Costa  Rica,  699 
Roosevelt,  Eleanor,  memorial  service,  51 
Satellite  Relay,  inauguration  of  broadcasts  to  Latin 

America,  171 
Science  and  technology  conference,  U.N.,  188 
Shipping,  U.S.,  protection  of,  389 
Sino-Soviet  dispute,  204,  365,  644,  702 
Southeast  Asia,  foreign  aid  program  in,  702 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  8th  meeting 

of  Council  of  Ministers,  641 
Soviet  Union: 

Military  forces  and  equipment  in  Cuba.     See 
under  Cuba. 

Nuclear  test  ban,  position  on,  235,  239,  242,  367, 
471 

U.S.  cooperation  with  and  policy  toward,  271, 
283,  471 
Space  science,  international  cooperation  in,  294 
Special  Fund,  project  in  Cuba,  357 
State  Department,  volume  of  business  in,  367 
Travel  between  Mexico  and  Cuba,  problem  of,  474 
U.K.,  EEC  membership  question,  236,  366 
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Rusk,  Dean — Continued 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements — Continued 
U.N.: 
Financing  peacekeeping  operations,  436 
U.S.  commitment  to,  394 
Viet-Nam : 

Situation  in,  238,  391, 435,  680,  687, 727 
U.S.  aid  to  and  policy  in,  364,  701 
U.S.  armed  forces  in,  364 
Venezuela,  U.S.  support  to  resist  Cuban  subversive 

activities  in,  440 
Western  Europe-U.S.  relations,  391 
Yemen : 

Egyptian  troops  in,  problem  of,  936 
U.S.  policy  toward,  475 
West  New  Guinea,  Indonesia  and  Netherlands  dis- 
pute over,  366 
Yugoslavia,  question  of  aid,  239 
Correspondence : 
Foreign  aid  shipments,  allegations  on,  685 
Foreign    Relations    series,    recommendation    en- 
dorsed for,  586 
National  academy  of  foreign  affairs,  proposed,  429 
U.S.-U.K.  Polaris  sales  agreement,  759 
Meetings : 

Argentine  Foreign  Minister,  170,  211 
CENTO,  11th  Ministerial  meeting,  head  of  U.S.  ob- 
server delegation,  484 
NATO  Ministerial  Council  meeting,  U.S.  represent- 
ative to,  896 
SEATO,  Council  of  Ministers,  8th  meeting  at  Paris, 
584 
News  conferences,  transcripts  of,  235,  361,  388,  432, 

684,  931 
Participation  in  briefing  conference  at  Los  Angeles, 

173 
Radio  and  TV  interviews,  transcripts  of,  115,  135, 

202,  244,  271,  283,  361,  388,  440,  644,  698 
Visit  to  CENTO  countries,  739 
Rumania,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  661,  673 
Rwanda : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  317 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  306,  341,  810,  926 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  505 
Ryukyu  Islands,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  378,  888 

Safety  of  life  at  sea,  convention  (1960)   on:  Greece, 

673 ;  Japan,  673,  849 ;  Spain,  462 
St.  Christopher,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  189,  306 
St.  Helena,  international  wheat  agreement  (1962),  189 
St.  Lawrence  River,  agreement  with  Canada  re  pilot- 
age services  on,  418 
St.  Lucia,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  189,  306 
St.  Vincent,  international  telecommunication  conven- 
tion (1959),  306 
Salazar,  Alfonso,  809 

Samoa,     Western,     international     wheat     agreement 
(1962),  962 


San  Jos6  meetings : 
Meeting  of  Presidents  of  Central  America,  Panama, 
and  U.S. : 
Announcement  of,  213 

Arrival  and  opening  statements  (Kennedy) ,  512 
Preparations  for,  U.S.  Ambassadors  meeting,  213 
Statement  upon  departure  (Kennedy),  520 
Statement  upon  return  (Kennedy) ,  511 
Text  of  Declaration,  515 
U.S.  views  (Rusk) ,  699 
Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Central  America,  Panama, 
and  U.S.,  resolutions  of,  719 
San  Salvador,  U.S.  Ambassadors  meeting,  213 
Sana'a  Treaty,  12 
Sanchez  de  Lozada,  Enrique,  751 
Santiago  Dantas,  Francisco  Clementino,  435,  557 
Sarawak,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  189,  962 
Satellites,  earth : 
Communications     satellites.    See     Communications 

satellites 
Meteorological  satellites.    See  Meteorological  satel- 
lites 
Tracking  stations,  cooperation  re  (Rusk),  294 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Meteorological  satellite   system,   agreement  with 

Canada,  154 
Tracking   stations,    agreements   with:    Australia, 
377 ;  Mexico,  926 
Saudi  Arabia : 
U.S.  policy :  Department,  90 ;  Kennedy,  114 
Visit  of  Ellsworth  T.  Bunker  (Rusk) ,  437 
Savang  Vatthna,  447 
Scali,  John,  369 
Scandinavia  (Pearcy),334 
Schaetzel,  J.  Robert,  322 
Schaufele,  William  E.,  Jr.,  765 

School  feeding  program,  agreement  with  Israel,  849 
Schurmann,  C.  W.  A.,  56 
Schwebel,  Stephen  M.,  785 

Science   (see  also  Atomic  energy,  Nuclear  weapons, 
Outer  space,  and  Satellites)  : 
Free- world  superiority  (Kennedy),  160 
U.N.   conference  on  application  to  less  developed 
countries:  Bingham,  461;  Kennedy,  302;  Rusk 
and  U.S.  delegation,  188 
U.S.    science    attache^    appointment     (Clark),    506 
UNESCO.    See  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization 
Scientific,    Educational    and    Cultural    Organization. 
See  Education,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion 
SEATO.     See  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Seaton,  George,  448 

Secretary  of  State  (see  also  Rusk,  Dean),  emergency 
preparedness    functions    assigned    to,    Executive 
order,  629 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations.    See  under 
United  Nations 
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Security  Council,  U.N. : 

Cuban  crisis,  consideration  of :  Sisco,  531 ;  Stevenson, 

525 
Documents,  lists  of,  107,  462,  528,  809,  960 
Haitian-Dominican  dispute,  consideration  of  (Yost), 

959 
Maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  the  Congo,  author- 
ity for  ( Gardner ) ,  478 
Veto  power,  Soviet  use  of  (Stevenson),  527 
Seif,  Ahmad  Abdel-Hamid,  223 
Seismic  stations,  automatic,  122, 199,  201 
Selassie,  Haile,  938 
Self-determination : 
Africa  :  Gardner,  479 ;  Williams,  252,  604 
Pacific  Islands  (Cleveland),  616 
Portuguese  African  territories   (Yates),  582 
U.S.  position  and  support  ( Bingham ),  459 
Senegal,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  961,  997,  998 
Sherman,  Saul,  146 
Ships  and  shipping: 
Cuban  crisis  and  Caribbean  area : 
Attacks  on  U.S.  ships:  Ala,  356;  Floridian,  573, 

600 
Blockade  and  embargo:  Department,  283;  Rusk, 

207,  470,  473 
Exiles,  attacks  on  Soviet  ships,  520,  599,  986 
Reduction  in  Cuban  trade,  240 
Surveillance  of  (Rusk) ,  684 

U.S.  shipping  on  ships  used  in  Cuban  trade,  ban 
on,  283 
Protection  of  American  ships  in  international  waters 

(Rusk),  389 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Double  taxation  on  earnings  from  operation  of, 

agreement  with  Iceland  for  relief,  77 
IMCO,  convention  on:  Brazil,  629;   Syrian  Arab 

Republic,  505 
NS    Savannah,    agreements    re:    Belgium,    810; 

Netherlands,  342,  926 ;  Norway,  585 
Pilotage  services  on   Great  Lakes  and  St.   Law- 
rence River,  coordination  of,  agreement  amend- 
ing agreement  (1961)  with  Canada,  418 
Safety    of    life    at    sea,    convention    (1960)     on: 

Greece,  673 ;  Japan,  673,  849 ;  Spain,  462 
U.S.  vessels,  agreements  re  loan  of:  Korea,  418; 

Norway,  266 ;  Pakistan,  418 
U.S.  vessels,  agreement  with  Australia  re  furnish- 
ing supplies  and  services,  765 
Sierra  Leone,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  504,  585,  926 
Silla,  Albert,  56 

Singapore,  radio  regulations  (1959),  961,  962 
Sino-Soviet  dispute,  U.S.  views :  Harriman,  273,  274, 
279,  280,  281,  693,   694;   Hilsman,  272,  280,  281; 
Johnson,  276,  279,  280,  455;  Kennedy,  162;  Man- 
ning, 143;  Martin,  352;  Rusk,  204,  283,  365,  390, 
644,  646,  702 
Sisco,  Joseph  J.,  529 
Sky  bolt  missile,  43 

Slave  traffic,  white,  agreement  (1904)  for  repression, 
Senegal,  998 


Slavery  convention  (1926),  as  amended:  Belgium,  266; 
France,   546;   Ghana,  961;   Nepal,   305;   Senegal, 
961 ;  Tanganyika,  377 
Slim,  Taieb,  54 
Smith,  Benjamin  A.,  914 
Smith,  Gerard  C,  197 
Smith,  Harold  Page,  521 
Smith,  Howard  K.,  500 
Snowdon,  Henry  T.,  223,  297 

Social  development.     See  Economic  and  social  develop- 
ment 
Solomon,  Anthony  M.,  946 
Somali  Republic : 

Technical  cooperation,  agreement  extending  Italian- 

U.S.  agreement  (1954)  re,  154 
U.S.   Ambassador,    appointment,  110;   confirmation, 
506 
Somoza,  Luis,  213 
South  Africa : 

Communism,  actions  against  (Williams),  880 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  305, 306, 810 
South  and  Southeast  Asia.    See  Asia 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization : 
Clinical    research    center,    Thai-U.S.    agreement    on 

establishment,  888 
Council  of  Ministers,  8th  meeting : 
Communique  and  statement  (Rusk),  641 
U.S.  delegation,  584 
Purpose  of  (Johnson),  637 
South- West  Africa,  U.S.  position  (Williams),  605 
Soviet  Union  (see  also  Communism)  : 
Aircraft,  U.S.  protests  violation  of  Alaskan  airspace, 

476 
Albania,  relations  between  (Hilsman),  273 
Armaments,   position   on  control  and  reduction   of 

(Foster),  117,  133 
"Association  of  Victims  of  Nazi  Persecution,"  pro- 
test to  U.S.  at  Berlin  court  action  re,  45 
"Berlin  Judges  Law,"  reply  to  Soviet  note  re,  751 
Coffee  agreement,  support  for  U.S.  position    (Blu- 

menthal),  221 
Communication,  direct,  with  U.S.  proposed,  7,  600, 

934 
Communist    China,    doctrinal    dispute.      See    Sino- 
Soviet  dispute 
Cuba: 

Attacks  on  Soviet  merchant  vessels  by  exile  groups, 

520,  599,  986,  987 
Broadcasts  to  troops  in  Russian  language  (Rusk), 

686 
Cost  of  supporting  Cuban  economy  (Rusk),  473 
Cuban  crisis,  U.S.-Soviet  report  to  U.N.,  153 
Dilemma  confronting  (Manning),  143 
Disarmament : 

Soviet    position:  Dean,    122;    Foster,    117,    133; 

Gardner,  791 
U.S.-Soviet  talks  on,  127 
Foreign  aid  program,  failures  of  (Cleveland),  64 
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Soviet  Union — Continued 
Growth  of  (Bowles),  817 
India  and  Indonesia,  aid  to,  275,  276 
Industrial  production,  advances  in  (Harriman),  693 
Korean  question,  Soviet  position   (Allott),  73 
Laos  neutrality,  Soviet  position,  775 
Meteorological  projects  with  U.S.  (Meeker),  748 
Military  bases  in  Europe  (Rusk) ,  361 
Military  troops  and  equipment  in  Cuba.     See  under 

Cuba 
NATO: 

Nuclear  defense  forces  views  on,  862,  896 
German  accession  to,  position  on,  865 
New  Year's  greeting,  exchanged  with  U.S.,  137 
Nuclear  weapons.     See  Nuclear  weapons 
Population    problem,    position    at    U.N.    debate    on 

(Gardner),  911 
Soviet  trawler,  U.S.  ships  charged  with  firing  on,  475 
Treaties,  agreement,  etc.,  305, 926 
U.S.  relations  with:  Meeker,  86;  Rusk,  471;  Steven- 
son, 150 
United  Nations : 

Attitude  toward  (Schwebel),  477,  787 
Peacekeeping  operations,  position  toward   (Gard- 
ner), 793 
Security  Council,  use  of  veto  power  in   (Steven- 
son), 527 
Special  agencies,  contributions  to  (Stevenson),  528 
War,  inadvertent,  reducing  risk  of,  Soviet  position 
(Foster),  5 
Space.    See  Outer  space  and  Satellites 
Spain : 

GATT,  notice  of  public  hearings  re  accession  to,  183 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  146,  154,  266,  462,  849,  926 
U.S.  compensatory  tariff  concessions  to,  182,  295 
Special    Consultative    Committee    on    Security,    OAS 

(Martin),  407,  408, 712 
Special  Fund,  U.N. : 

Africa,  aid  to  (Williams),  602 

Agricultural  research  station  in  Cuba,  U.S.  views: 

Gardner,  359,  480 ;  Rusk,  357 
Role  and  progress  (Bingham) ,  258 
U.S.  position :  Gardner,  480 ;  Stevenson,  527 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations : 
Confirmations  (Gossett,  Herter),  376 
Duties  and  functions,  180,  658 
Establishment  of,  Executive  order,  859 
Notices  inviting  views  on  Spanish  and  U.A.R.  acces- 
sions to  GATT,  183 
Specialized  agencies,  U.N. : 
Executing  agent  for  Special  Fund  projects    (Bing- 
ham), 260 
Soviet  Union  contributions  (Stevenson),  528 
State  Department  (see  also  Agency  for  International 
Development,    Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 
Agency,  Foreign  Service,  and  Peace  Corps)  : 
Appointments  and  designations,  153,  190,  630,   672, 

848,  849,  889 
Assistant   Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  con- 
firmation (Hilsman),  765 


State  Department — Continued 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  con- 
firmation (Martin),  765 
Budget  of,  decrease  in  ( Kennedy ) ,  226, 228 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  reorga- 
nization of  (Battle),  755 
Bureau    of    European    Affairs,    responsibilities    of 

(Pearcy),  337 
Consiilar  relations,  U.N.  conference  on,  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to,  461 
Deputy    Under    Secretary    of    State,    confirmation 

(Crockett),  997 
Emergency  preparedness  functions,  assigned  to,  Ex- 
ecutive order,  629 
Foreign  policy  briefing  conferences.    See  under  For- 
eign policy 
Information  policies  (Manning),  576 
Miami  office  of  Coordinator  of  Cuban  Affairs,  field 

established,  190 
Office  of  International  Finance  and  Economic  Analy- 
sis (OFE),  established,  342 
Public  support  of,  question  of  (Ball),  371 
Publications.     See  under  Publications 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962,  designation  of  func- 
tions, 255 
Trade  Negotiations,  Ambassadors  and  Special  Rep- 
resentatives  for,   confirmations    (Gossett,   Her- 
ter), 376 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  confirmation  (Harriman), 

630 
Visits,  State  and  official,  policy  on  length  of,  90 
Volume  of  business  (Rusk) ,  367 
State  of  the  Union  (Kennedy) ,  159 
State  visits,  policy  on  length  of,  90 

Status  of  forces   (NATO),  agreements  supplementing 
and  implementing  agreement  on :  Belgium,  888 ; 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  961 
Steele,  John,  115,  271 
Stein,  Herbert,  271,  280 

Stevenson,  Adlai  E.,  addresses,  letter,  and  statements : 
Cuba,  report  to  U.N.  on  U.S.-Soviet  talks,  153 
General  Assembly,  17th,  accomplishments,  147 
Inter-American  community,  growth  of,  704 
Roosevelt,  Anna  E.,  memorial  tribute  to,  48 
United  Nations,  U.S.  views,  522 
Stevenson,  Eric,  115, 126 
Stikker,  Dirk  U.,  416 
Strong,  Robert  C,  997 

Subversive  activities.     See  under  Communism 
Sudan,  agricultural  commodities  agreement  with  U.S., 

306 
Suez  crisis  (1956),  85,  869 
Supporting  assistance,  appropriation  request  for  FY 

1964  (Rusk),  672 
Surinam,  Minister  President-designate,  visit  to  U.S., 

838 
Sweden,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  230,  266,  306,  926 
Switzerland : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  360 
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Americans  imprisoned  in  Cuba,  Swiss  representative 
visit  to,  137 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  38,  154,  230,  266,  377,  629, 
926 
Syncom  satellite  (Gore) ,  25 
Syrian  Arab  Republic : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  505,  997 

U.S.  recognition,  476 
Szell,  George,  840 

Takeuchi,  Ryuji,  751 
Talbot,  Pbillips,  243 
Tanganyika,   treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  38,  230,  377, 

504,  722,  765,  926,  998 
Tariff  Commission,  U.S. : 
Duties  under  Trade  Expansion  Act  (Weiss),  659 
Report  of  investigation  on  brooms  made  of  broom- 
corn,  President's  decision,  376 
Tariff  policy,  U.S.  (see  also  Customs:  Economic  policy 
and  relations;   Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agree- 
ment on ;  and  Trade)  : 
Agricultural  products.     See  Agriculture:  Trade 
Brooms,  Presidential  decision  re  duty  on  imports  of, 

376 
Compensatory  concessions : 
Japan,  schedule  of,  108;  effective  date,  182;  cur- 
rent action,  154 ;  proclaimed,  295 
Spain,  schedule  of,  146 ;  effective  date,  182 
U.K.,  current  action,  38 ;  effective  date,  145 
Escape-clause  action  on  imports  of  cotton  typewriter 
ribbon  cloth,  dried  figs,  and  lead  and  zinc,  de- 
cisions against  reopening,  145 
Europe  and  EEC  (see  also  European  Economic  Com- 
munity) :  Ball,  691;  MacArthur,  176;  Trezise, 
973,  975 
Most-favored-nation   tariff   treatment,    Poland   and 
Yugoslavia,  question  of:  Kennedy,  237;  Rusk, 
239 ;  Tyler,  947,  948 
1964  tariff  negotiations.    See  Tariffs  and  trade,  gen- 
eral agreement  on :  International  tariff  negotia- 
tions 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.    See  Trade  Expansion 

Act 
Tropical     products,     duties     and     restrictions    on 
(Kotschnig),628 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on : 
Agreements,  declarations,  proces-verbal,  and  proto- 
cols: 
Accessions  to,  current  actions  on : 
Argentina,    provisional:  Argentina,    266,    306; 
Austria,   306;    Belgium,   306;    Canada,   306; 
Chile,  306 ;  Germany,  110 ;  Ghana,  585 ;  India, 
585 ;  South  Africa,  306 ;  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
377;  U.K.,  306;  U.S.,  38,  266 
Cambodia :  Rhodesia     and     Nyasaland,     888 ; 

Sweden,  266 
Israel:  Sweden,    266;    Trinidad    and    Tobago, 

377 ;  Turkey,  266 
Portugal :  Sweden,  306 ;  Turkey,  306 


Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on — Continued 
Agreements,  declarations,  etc. — Continued 
Accessions  to,  current  actions  on — Continued 
Switzerland,  provisional:  Italy,  673;   Trinidad 

and  Tobago,  377 
Tunisia,  provisional :  Australia,  38 ;  India,  38 ; 

Switzerland,  38 ;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  377 
United  Arab  Republic,  provisional : 

Current  actions :  Canada,  629 ;  Czechoslovakia, 
962;  France,  Ghana,  India,  629;  Italy,  849; 
Luxembourg,    629 ;    Netherlands,    Norway, 
849;  Turkey,  962;  U.A.R.,  U.K.,  962;  U.S., 
629 
Notice  of  U.S.  public  hearings,  183 
Text  of  declaration,  184 
Annecy  protocol  of  terms  of  accession  to :  Trinidad 

and  Tobago,  546 
Article  XIV,  special  protocol  modifying :  Trinidad 

and  Tobago,  546 
Article  XVI  :4,  declaration  re  provisions  of,  entry 

into  force,  38 
Article  XXIV,  special  protocol  relating  to:  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago,  546 
Australia,  protocol  replacing  schedule  I :  Trinidad 

and  Tobago,  546 
Brazil,  new  schedule  III,  protocol  on  establish- 
ment, current  actions:   Haiti,  38;   Italy,  341; 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  377;  Turkey,  38 
Ceylon,  protocol  replacing  schedule  VI:  Trinidad 

and  Tobago,  546 
Cotton    textiles,    arrangements    re    international 

trade  in :  Australia,  189 ;  Mexico,  153 
French  text,  protocol  of  rectification  to,  current 

actions :  Chile,  110 ;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  377 
Geneva  tariff  conference   (1960-61)  : 
Protocol  embodying  results  of : 
Current  actions :  Belgium,  230 ;  Denmark,  377 ; 
France,   EEC,   Germany,   230;   India,  673; 
Italy,  230,  341;  Luxembourg,  230;  Nether- 
lands, 230 ;  Norway,  810 ;  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, 230 ;  U.K.,  673 
Part  I  of  U.S.  schedule  annexed  to : 

EEC,  Japan,  Switzerland,  154 
Rectifications  to  U.S.  schedules  proposed,  182 
Modifications  of,  1st  protocol:  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago, 546 
Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation  with  annex: 

Brazil,  888;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  377 
Organizational  amendments  to,  protocol  of: 

Brazil,  888;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  377 
Part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX,  protocol  and 
proces-verbal  re:  Chile,  38;  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago, 377,  546 
Poland,  declaration  on  relations  between  Contract- 
ing Parties  and  Poland:  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
377 
Preamble  and  parts  II  and  III  and  article  XXVI : 
Brazil,  888;   Chile,  38;   Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
377,  546 
Protocol  modifying  certain  provisions  of :  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  546 
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Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on — Continued 
Agreements,  declarations,  etc. — Continued 

Provisional  application  of,  protocol  of:  Cayman 

Islands,  77;  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  77 
Rectification : 
Protocol  of:  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  546 
2d-5th  protocols :  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  546 
Rectifications     and    modifications    to    texts    of 
schedules : 
lst-8th  protocols:   Trinidad  and  Tobago,  341, 

546 
9th  protocol :   Italy,  S41 ;  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
341 
Supplementary  concessions  to,  6th  protocol  of: 

Trinidad  and  Tobago,  377 
Torquay  protocol:  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  546 
Contracting  Parties : 
Establishment  of  relationships  with  certain  coun- 
tries, announcement  re,  145 
Ministerial  meeting : 
Announcement  and  U.S.  delegation  to,  419,  885 
Resolution  on  tariff  negotiating  procedures,  995 
U.S.  views  (Herter),  990 
Executive    Secretary,    Special    Representative    for 

Trade  Negotiations,  proposed  talks  with,  180 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  Analysis 
of    United  States  Negotiations,   vol.   IV,  pub- 
lished, 889 
International  tariff  negotiations,  1964: 
Agricultural  trade,  consideration  of  problems  on 

(Trezise),  974 
Latin  America,  importance  to  (Martin),  921 
Purpose  of:  Blumenthal,  847;  Herter,  298;  Hils- 
man,  900 ;  Rusk,  937 ;  Trezise,  498 
Japan,  participation  by  (Johnson),  609 
Spain,  negotiations  and  U.S.  public  hearings  re  ac- 
cession to,  146, 183 
U.S.  position  (Weiss),  655,  660 

Working  Party  on  Procedures  for  Tariff  Reductions, 
recommendations  of  (Herter),  922,  993 
Taxation : 
Double  taxation,  conventions  for  avoidance  of.   See 

Double  taxation 
Foreign    forces    in    Germany,    agreement     (1959) 
abrogating  agreement  on  tax  treatment  of  and 
finance  convention  (1952)  :  Germany,  961 
Legislation  recommended  re  tax  credit  for  invest- 
ments in  developing  countries  (Kennedy),  596 
U.S.  owners  of  Bulgarian  property,  extension  of  date 
for  filing  declaration,  905 
Technical  assistance  and  cooperation.    See  Economic 

and  technical  assistance 
Tejera-Paris,  Enrique,  317 

Telecommunication  (see  also  Communications  and 
Radio)  convention  (1952),  telegraph  regulations 
(Geneva  revision,  1959)  annexed  to:  Brazil,  153; 
Cyprus,  722 ;  Dominican  Republic,  153 ;  Guate- 
mala, 722 ;  Korea,  77 ;  Kuwait,  505 ;  Panama,  38 


Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international: 
Current  actions:  Algeria,  961;  Anguilla,  Antigua, 
Bahamas,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  Br.  Guiana,  Br. 
Honduras,  Br.   Virgin   Islands,  306;   Burundi, 
418;  Cayman  Islands,  306;  Ceylon,  961;  Congo 
(Brazzaville),  Cuba,  Dominica,  306;  Ethiopia, 
418;  France,  153;  Germany,  418;  Ghana,  38; 
Grenada,  306 ;  India,  38 ;  Italy,  Jamaica,  Jordan, 
418 ;  Kuwait,  504 ;  Luxembourg,  77 ;  Montserrat, 
Nevis  and  Anguilla,  308;  Niger,  77;  Panama, 
306 ;  Portugal,  418 ;  Rwanda,  St.  Christopher,  St. 
Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  306 ;  Spanish  provinces,  849 ; 
Tanganyika,  38 ;  Thailand,  77 ;  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands,  306 ;  Uganda,  722 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  annexed  to:  Brazil,  153; 
Brunei,  961;   Cameroon,  505;  Central  African 
Republic,  77;  Chad,  722;  Congo  (Brazzaville), 
418;    Dahomey,    961;    Ethiopia,    France,    418; 
Guatemala,  722;  Israel,  38;  Ivory  Coast,  505; 
Jordan,   77;    Kuwait,   505;   Laos,    77;    Nether- 
lands, 38;  Niger,  77;  North  Borneo,  961;  Pan- 
ama, 38;  Paraguay,  505;  Sarawak,  Singapore, 
961;    Switzerland,  629;  Viet-Nam,  585;   Yugo- 
slavia, 961 
Telecommunication   Union  International.    See  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union 
Telstar  satellite  (Gore),  25,  743 
Territorial    sea    and    contiguous    zone,    convention 

.  (1958)  on:  Portugal,  341;  South  Africa,  810 
Terry,  Luther  L.,  808 
Thailand : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  77,  888,  945,  998 
U.S.  aid  (Johnson),  638,  833 
Thant,  U,  30, 36, 148 
Thorp,  Willard  L.,  417 

Tin,  U.S.  extension  of  interim  disposal  program,  182 
Tin  Council,  International,  182 
Tin  Maung,  U,  53 
Tiros  satellites,  26,  740,  741, 747 
Togo,  Republic  of : 

Provisional  government,  U.S.  recognition  of,  969 
President  Olympio's  death  (Kennedy),  170 
Tokaido  Railway,  Japan,  ECAFE  study  of,  660 
Tonga,   Kingdom   of,   international  wheat  agreement 

(1962),  189 
Torbert,  Horace  G.,  Jr.,  110,  506 
Torres,  Mrs.  Lorraine  B.,  271, 280, 282 
Tour6,  SSkou,  cited,  544 
Tracking  stations,  satellite,  agreements  with: 

Australia,  377 ;  Mexico,  926 
Trade    (see    also    Agricultural    surpluses,    Customs, 
Economic   policy,    Exports,    Imports,    and   Tariff 
policy)  : 
Balance-of -payments  problems.     See  Balance  of  pay- 
ments 
Barriers,  reduction  of : 
Negotiations  proposed,  298,  886 
U.S.  position  (Herter),  991 
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Trade,  etc. — Continued 

China,  Communist,  U.S.  position  (Rusk),  645 
Commodities.     See  Commodity  trade  and  individual 

commodity 
Cuba.    See  Cuban  crisis :  U.S.  action 
EEC.     See  European  Economic  Community 
Expansion  of,  efforts  for : 
Africa  (Kotschnig),  627 
ANZUS  Council  views,  968 

Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  of 
the  U.S.    See  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  of  the  U.S. 
U.K.  nonmembership  in  EEC,  effect  of  (Rusk),  439 
U.N.  Trade  and  Development  Conference: 
Preparatory  committee  for,  847,  848,  886 
Statements  (Blumenthal),  847,  848 
U.S.  delegation,  264 
U.S.  position:  Kennedy,  161;  Trezise,  497;  Rusk, 
734 
Japan.     See  under  Japan 
Philippines  (Hilsman),  899 
Sino-Soviet  (Hilsman),  274 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.     See  Trade  Expansion 

Act 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Bills  of  lading,  international  convention    (1924) 

for  unification  of  rules  re,  Tanganyika,  230 
Coffee.    See  Coffee 
Cotton    textiles,    arrangements    re    international 

trade  in:  Australia,  189;  Mexico,  153 
Trade  agreements.     See  Trade  agreements 
Trademarks,  declaration  for  protection  of,  termi- 
nation of  agreement  with  Luxembourg,  673 
U.S.  trade: 

Canada,   negotiations   with    (Kennedy,   Pearson), 

816 
Europe,  relations  with  (MacArthur),  174 
Policy  (Weiss),  652 

Trade  agreements.     See  Trade  agreements 
World  trade  by  U.S.  firms,  need  for  new  outlook 
(MacArthur),  177, 178 
Trade  agreements : 

Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  program  under 

(Weiss),  653 
Termination   of  prior  trade   agreements   proclama- 
tions, announcement  re,  145 
U.S.  program,  administration  of,  Executive  order, 

839 
With: 

Japan,  compensatory  concessions,  108,  154, 182,  295 
Paraguay,    termination    of   reciprocal   agreement 

postponed  until  June  30, 1963,  673 
Spain,  compensatory  concessions,  146,  182 ;  interim 

agreement  under  GATT  art.  XXXIII,  154 
Switzerland,  modification  of  section  A  of  schedule 

I  of  reciprocal  trade  agreement,  154 
U.K.,  compensatory  concessions,  38,  145 
Trade  Cooperation,  Organization  for,  agreement  on : 

Brazil,  888 ;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  377 
Trade  Executive  Committee  (Weiss),  658 


Trade  Expansion  Act  Advisory  Committee    (Weiss), 

658 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 : 

Administration  of,  Executive  order,  180,  839 
Authority  granted  to  President  under  (Weiss),  656, 

657 
Export  expansion  program  (Kennedy),  229 
Latin  America,  benefits  for  (Martin),  921 
Negotiations  (Rusk),  315 
Objectives    and    importance    of :    Blumenthal,    219 ; 

Herter,  991;  McGhee,  773;  Trezise,  497 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  provision  for  nondiscrimina- 
tory tariff  treatment  to:  Kennedy,  599;  Rusk 
239 ;  Tyler,  947 
Trade  Information  Committee  (Weiss),  659 
Trade  Staff  Committee  (Weiss) ,  658 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  amendment  of  Executive 

order  re  administration  of  Section  32(H),  618 
Travel :  , 

Cuba: 
Between  Cuba  and  Mexico,  problem  of   (Rusk), 

474 
U.S.  limitations  on,  719 
Haiti,  U.S.  citizens  urged  to  avoid  traveling  to,  834 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Nepal,  termination  of  regional  agreement  (1958) 
between  India,  Nepal,  and  U.S.  re  transportation 
facilities  development,  585 
Road  traffic,  convention  (1949)  on,  with  annexes: 

Bulgaria,  585 ;  Mali,  77 
Road  vehicles,  private,  customs  convention  (1954) 
on  temporary  importation :  Tanganyika,  377 
Treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    international    (for   indi- 
vidual treaty,  see  subject),  38,  77,  110,  153,  189, 
230,  266,  305,  341,  377,  418,  462,  504,  546,  585,  629, 
673,  722,  764,  810,  849,  888,  926, 961,  997 
Trezise,  Philip  H.,  497,  971 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  266, 

305,  306,  341,  377,  504,  546,  629 
Truman,  Louis,  148 
Trust  Territories,   U.N.    (see  also  Non-self-governing 

territories),  Pacific  Islands,  615,  946,  968 
Trusteeship   Council,   U.N.,    U.S.   representative,   con- 
firmation (Yates),  505 
Tsarapkin,  Semen  K.,  198,  202 
Tuna   fishing   boats,    U.S.,   Ecuadorean  detention   of 

(Rusk),  976 
Tunisia,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  38,  377,  629 
Turkey : 

Secretary  Rusk  to  visit,  484 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  38,  266,  306,  505,  765,  962 
Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

77,  306 
Tyler,  William  R.,  368,  648,  947 

Tyrol,  South,  Austrian-Italian  dispute  over  (Meeker), 
85 

U.A.R.     See  United  Arab  Republic 
U.S.S.R.     See  Soviet  Union 
U  Thant,  30,  36, 148 
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Uganda : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  341,  546,  629,  722,  926 
U.S.  Ambassador,   appointment,  153;   confirmation, 
505 
Unna,  Warren,  271,  280,  281 

Ukrainian     Soviet     Socialist     Republic,     conventions 
(1899,  1907)  for  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes,  341 
UNOURK.     See  United  Nations  Commission  for  the 

Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea 
UNEF.     See  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
UNESCO.     See  Educational,   Scientific  and  Cultural 

Organization,  U.N. 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.    See  Soviet  Union 
United  Arab  Republic : 

Civil  aviation  talks  with  U.S.,  223,  297 

Egyptian  pounds  from  sales  of  agricultural  surpluses, 

authorized  for  sale  to  U.S.  tourists,  173 
Farm  land,  ban  on  foreign  ownership,  328 
GATT,   notice  of  public   hearings   and  declaration 

re  provisional  accession  to,  183,  184,  849 
Incursions  across  Yemen  border :   Department,  12, 

90 ;  Rusk  936 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  629,  722,  888,  962 
U.S.  science  attach^,  appointment  (Clark)   506 
United  Kingdom: 
Atlantic  Undersea  Test  and  Evaluation  Center,  U.S.- 

U.K.  establishment  of,  866 
EEC,  veto  of  U.K.  membership :  Ball,  412,  689,  692 ; 
Chayes,  320,  321;  Department,  237;  Kennedy- 
Macmillan,  43 ;  McGhee,  772 ;  Rusk,  206,  236,  246, 
366 ;  Tyler,  651 
German  foreign  policy  documents  (1935-36),  volume 

released,  77 
Nassau  meeting  of  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  and 

President  Kennedy,  43 
Nuclear   weapons,    U.S.-U.K.   negotiations,   44,   368, 

759,  857 
Polaris  missiles,  U.S.  supply,  44,  368,  673,  759,  760 
Restrictions  on  imports  of  U.S.  fruits  (Trezise),  499 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  38,  145,  266,  305,  306,  377, 
673,  759,  926,  962,  998 
United  Nations : 
Accomplishments,   problems,   and   role   of:   Chayes, 
562 ;  Cleveland,  165,  874 ;  Gardner,  477,  790 ;  Ken- 
nedy, 163 ;  Sisco,  529 ;  Stevenson,  152,  522 
Africa,  relationship  with   (Williams),  602 
Afro-Asian  group  in,  105,  798 
Charter.    See  United  Nations  Charter 
Conferences : 
Application  of  science  and  technology  to  less  de- 
veloped areas.    See  under  Science 
Consular  relations.    See  Consular  relations 
Trade  and  development.     See  Trade:  U.N.  con- 
ference 
Decade  of  Development.    See  Decade  of  Development 
Documents,  lists  of,  107,  340,  462,  528,  584,  809,  925, 

960, 
Economic  commissions.     See  Economic  Commission 


United  Nations — Continued 
Financing  of: 

Budget,  U.S.  share  and  contributions  and  delin- 
quent members:  Cleveland,  875;  Plimpton,  798 
Peacekeeping  operations : 

General  Assembly  resolutions,  37 
U.S.  concern  and  position  :  Cleveland,  875  ;  Klutz- 
nick,  30 ;  Gardner,  535 ;  Rusk,  436 ;  Sisco,  530 ; 
Stevenson,  149 ;  U.S.  Mission  statement,  443 
General  Assembly.     See  General  Assembly 
Institute,  proposed:   Gardner,   795;   Stevenson,  151 
International  law  in  ( Schwebel) ,  785 
Membership,  admission  to: 
ICJ  opinion  re  (Klutznick),  34 
Kuwait,  admission,  884 
Memorial  tribute  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  48 
Office  of  Secretary-General : 

Election  of  U  Thant  (Stevenson),  149 
Role  of :  Chayes,  564 ;  Kennedy,  207 ;  Rowan,  74 
Representative  on  Hungary,  abolition  of  position,  77 
Registry  of  space  flights  with  (Chayes),  835,  837 
Security  Council.     See  Security  Council 
Soviet  views.     See  under  Soviet  Union 
Specialized  agencies.     See  Specialized  agencies 
Technical  assistance  programs: 
Expanded  program  of  Technical  Assistance : 

Bingham,  259,  261 ;  Williams,  602 
Special  Fund.     See  Special  Fund 
U.S.  views  and  support:  Cleveland,  872;  Foster,  134; 

Rusk,  393,  394 ;  Stevenson,  152,  522 
United  Nations  Day,  1963,  proclamation,  806 
Voting  patterns  in  (Plimpton),  796 
United  Nations  Charter: 
Collective    security   arrangements,    basis   for    (Mc- 
Ghee), 869 
Congo  operation,  legal  basis  for  (Cleveland),  167 
Outer  Space,  application  to:  Chayes,  838;  Meeker, 

750 
Statute  of :  Kuwait,  926 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (Williams),  603 
United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and 

Rehabilitation  of  Korea,  73 
United  Nations  Committee  on  Housing,  Building,  and 

Planning  (Bingham),  262 
United  Nations  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 

Space.     See  Outer  Space,  U.N.  Committee  on 
United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission,  documents, 

960 
United   Nations   Economic   and   Social   Council.    See 

Economic  and  Social  Council 
United  Nations  Economic  Commissions.     See  Economic 

Commission 
United  Nations  Educational,   Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization.     See  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization,  U.N. 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle  East, 

financing,  30,  37,  536 
United  Nations  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission,  99 
United  Nations  Peace  Observation  Commission  (Gard- 
ner), 795 
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United  Nations  Population  Commission  (Gardner),  18, 

909,  910 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pales- 
tine Refugees  in  the  Near  East : 
Report,  U.S.  views  (Rowan) ,  101 
U.S.  pledge  (Jackson),  101 
United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  Portuguese  Ter- 
ritories, 105 
United  Nations  Special  Fund.    See  Special  Fund,  U.N. 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council,  505 
United  States  Advisory  Commission  on  International 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  46,  96,  215,  617, 
753,  755 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
See  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  U.S. 
United  States  citizens  and  nationals : 
Aid     program,     need     for     better     understanding 

(Bowles),  945 
Churchill,  Winston,  honorary  citizenship  for  (Ken- 
nedy), 715 
Protection  of: 

Cuba,  limitations  on  travel  to,  719 
Haiti,  avoid  travel  in  and  withdrawal  of  citizens 
from,  834 
Tasks  confronting  (Manning),  143 
United  Arab  Republic,  decree  banning  ownership  of 
agricultural  land3  in,  328 
United  States  Information  Agency : 
African  program,  69 
Appropriations  for  and  expansion  of    (Kennedy), 

226, 228 
Latin  America,  efforts  against  Communist  activities 

(Martin),  405 
Role  of  (Norrell),  216 
Universal    copyright   convention    (1952).    See   Copy- 
right convention 
Universal  postal  convention   (1959).    See  Postal  con- 
vention 
UNRWA.    See    United    Nations    Relief    and    Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 
Upper  Volta : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  170 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  341,  764, 810,  961 
Urquidi,  Victor  L.,  288 
Uruguay,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  230,  764 
USIA.   See  United  States  Information  Agency 
Ustun,  Giindogdu,  58 

Validation  Board  for  German  Dollar  Bonds,  146 

Vance,  Nina,  663 

Vatican  City,  Vienna  convention  on  consular  relations, 
764 

Vela  Project,  125, 491 

Venezuela : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials :  317 
Communist  subversion  in  (Martin),  355 
Cuban  crisis,  proposal  re  (Rusk) ,  440 
President  Betancourt,  visit  to  U.S.,  445 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  77,  764,  926,  998 

Vessels.    See  Ships 


Vienna  conventions  on  consular  and  diplomatic  rela- 
tions.    See  under  Consular  relations  and  Diplo- 
matic relations 
Viet-Nam : 
Communist  aggression  and  subversion: 
ANZUS  views,  967 
Casualties  inflicted  (Johnson),  641 
Desire  for  freedom  in  (Hilsman) ,  897 
Guerrilla  warfare  in  (Johnson) ,  637 
Present  status  of  situation  (Rusk),  238,  311,  312, 

391,  435 
Press,  availability  of  information  to  (Rusk),  642 
SEATO  position,  643 
Sino-Soviet   dispute,   effect   on :    Harriman,  280 ; 

Hilsman,  282 
U.S.  position  and  aid:  Johnson,  637;  Rusk,  364, 

680,  701,  727 
Violation  of  Geneva  Accords  (Rusk),  687 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  505,  585,  765 
Viet-Nam,  north,  aggression  and  subversion  in  Viet- 
Nam.    See  Viet-Nam :  Communist  aggression 
Villeda,  Ram6n,  213 
Visas  (see  also  Immigration)  : 
Fees  for  performing  artists,  agreement  with  Poland 

re  reciprocal  waiver  of,  306 
Fingerprint  requirements  for  nonimmigrant  appli- 
cants, agreement  with  Cyprus  re  waiver  of,  341 
Multiple  entry  visas  to  diplomatic  personnel,  agree- 
ment with  Czechoslovakia  re  issuance,  154 
Nonimmigrant    visas,    reciprocal,    agreement    with 

Ecuador,  re,  230 
Treaty  trader  and  treaty  investor  status,  negotia- 
tions with  Philippines,  900 
Visits,  State  and  official,  policy  on  length  of,  90 
Vocational  education,  program  in  Africa   (Williams), 

208 
Voice  of  America,  budget  request  FY  1964  (Kennedy), 

228 
Von  Hassel,  Kai  Uwe,  444 

Walrath,  Laurence  K,  660 
War: 
Inadvertent,  measures  to  reduce  (Foster),  3,  133 
Inevitability  of,  Communist  views,  273 
Watt,  James,  505 
Weather : 
Forecasting  and  research  (Gardner),  740 
North  Atlantic  Ocean  stations,  agreement  (1954)  on: 
Japan,  722;  amendment   (1962)  of  annex  II-A 
of,  entry  into  force,  462 
Satellites.    See  Meteorological  satellites 
World    Meteorological    Organization.    See    World 
Meteorological  Organization 
Weaver,  George  L-P,  959 

Weights  and  measures,  convention  (1975)  creating  in- 
ternational office  of,  and  convention  (1921)  amend- 
ing :  U.A.R.,  722 
Weiss,  Leonard,  652 

West  New  Guinea,  settlement  of  Indonesia-Netherlands 
dispute :  Meeker,  84 ;  Rusk,  366 ;  Stevenson,  148 
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Western  alliance : 
Differences  within  (Rusk),  391,  392 
Foundation  of  (Rusk),  362 
Unity  during  Cuban  crisis  (Rusk) ,  135 
Western  Europe.    See  Europe :  Western  Europe 
Western  Samoa,  international  wheat  agreement  (1962) , 

962 
Wheat  agreement  (1962),  international,  current  ac- 
tions: Antigua,  Bahama  Islands,  Barbados,  Ber- 
muda, Br.  Guiana,  Br.  Honduras,  Br.  Solomon  Is- 
lands, Br.  Virgin  Islands,  Dominica,  Fiji,  189; 
Finland,  77;  Gambia,  Gibraltar,  189;  Gilbert  and 
Ellice  Islands  Colony,  306 ;  Grenada,  Bailiwick  of 
Guernsey,  Hong  Kong,  Isle  of  Man,  189 ;  Liberia, 
888 ;  Mauritius,  189 ;  Mexico,  77 ;  Montserrat,  189 ; 
Netherlands,  462;  Nevis  and  Anguilla,  North 
Borneo,  Sarawak,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Helena,  St. 
Lucia,  189;  St.  Vincent,  306;  Kingdom  of  Tonga, 
189;  Venezuela,  998;  Western  Samoa,  962;  Zanzi- 
bar, 189 
Wheat  agreement  act  (1949),  international,  delegation 

of  authority,  Executive  order,  914 
White,  Lincoln,  403 
White  slave  traffic,  agreement   (1904)  for  repression 

of :  Senegal,  998 
White  Star,  tuna  boat,  976n. 
WHO.    See  World  Health  Organization 
Williams,  G.  Mennen : 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements : 
Africa : 

Communist  failures,  877 
Cultural  exchange  with,  67 
Democracy  and  emerging  nations,  457,  541 
Developing  human  and  natural  resources,  208 
Germany's  role  in,  901 
U.N.  relationships,  602 
U.S.  policy,  251 
Message  on  Nyasaland  independence,  253 
Visit  to  Africa,  announcement,  250 
Withers,  Charles  D.,  505 

WMO.    See  World  Meteorological  Organization 
Wolfe,  Glenn  G.,  190 


Women,  changing  status  and  contribution  of  (Louch- 

heim),801 
Women's  organizations  seminar,  716 
World  Bank.    See  International  Bank 
World  Food  Congress,  583, 663 

World  Health  Assembly,  16th,  U.S.  delegation,  808 
World  Health  Organization : 
Constitution  of :  Jamaica,  673 ;  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 

305 ;  Uganda,  629 
U.S.  representative  on  Executive  Board,  confirma- 
tion (Watt),  505 
World  Meteorological  Organization : 
Arrangements  to  advance  atmospheric  science  and 

technology  (Meeker),  748 
Convention  of :  Algeria,  722 ;  Cyprus,  673 ;  Jamaica, 
962 ;  Mongolia,  629 ;  Rwanda,  306 ;  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  306 ;  Uganda,  546 
Recommendations  of  (Gardner),  741 
Weather  satellites.    See  Meteorological  satellites 
World  Population  Conference,  20,  909,  910 
World  Trade  Week,  1963,  proclamation,  758 
Wright,  Jerauld,  848 

Yates,  Sidney  R.,  505,  581 
Ydigoras,  Miguel,  213 
Yemen : 

Border  incursions  by  U.A.R.  forces :  Department,  12, 
90 ;  Rusk,  936 

U.S.  legation  raised  to  Embassy,  250 

U.S.  policy  (Rusk),  475 

U.S.  recognition,  11 

Visit  of  Ellsworth  T.  Bunker  to  Saudi  Arabia  to 
discuss  situation  in  (Rusk),  437 
Yost,  Charles  W.,  958 
Yugoslavia : 

Independent  policies  of  (Tyler),  949 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  764,  962 

U.S.  most-favored-nation  tariff  treatment,  question 
of :  Kennedy,  237 ;  Rusk,  239 ;  Tyler,  947 

Zehnder,  Alfred,  360 

Zonta  clubs  (Louchheim),  801 

Zorin,  Valerian  A.,  50 
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